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**  Mrs.  Welby,  of  Kentucky,  stands  in  the  highest  rank  of  our  female  poets ;  nhe  i«  a  jM>et— 
her  poems  are  creations,  and  they  well  up  from  her  heart  with  a  naturalness  and  profusion 
whicn  leave  no  doubt  uf  an  inexhaustible  founiain.  Of  their  popularity  tlicre  is  sufficient  cvi 
deuce  in  the  fact  that  seven  editions,  issued  in  rapid  succession,  leave  the  demand  uudiminished. 
It  was  fitting  that  such  poems^  so  received,  phoutd  be  clad  in  the  superb  ouiwArd  adonimenir 
which  are  now  before  us— a  triumph  of  typographic  skill,  to  which  the  artistic  powers  of  Weir 
liave  added  increascil  attractions.  A  more  elegant,  or  more  attractive  volume  has  rarely  ap- 
peared from  the  American  press.  We  are  mistaken  if  Americans  do  not  receive  the  volume 
with  pleaAure  and  pride."— JV.  Y.  Recorder. 

'*  These  poems,  by  Mrs.  Welby,  of  Kentucky,  are  characterized  bj  much  tenderness  of  feel- 
ins,  cha.*«tcues8  of  sentiment,  swoctnem  of  ezprei»ion,  and  beauty  of  description.  Many  of  them 
alM)  exhibit  piety  and  devotion  which  heighten  the  charm  of  her  poetry.  The  volume  is  de* 
lightlully  illu.strated  with  original  designs  by  R.  W.  Weir." — Churchman. 

"■  Ii  i.s  not  ncressary  for  us  to  ezpre$>s  our  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  contents  of  ihi.^  book. 
That  we  have  done  freciueutly  heretofore.  The  volume  is  eminently  beautiful,  and  eminently 
creditable  to  all  concerned.  Tne  very  numerous  admirers  of  the  distinguished  poeteas  will  find 
it  a  casket  worthy  of  the  brilliant  gem  Jt  contains."— X>oui«Ti7/e  Journal. 

**MrR.  Welby 'b  poetry  has  no  need  •f  indorsement:  its  sweemess.and  elegance,  and  truth* 
fulnem  to  nature,  have  lone  been  recognized  and  felt  by  hundreds  ana  thousands  of  readers.  In 
very  befitting  Htyle  have  the  publisheni  issued  this  enlarged  edition.  It  has  seven  finely  engraved 
illustrations' from  original  designs  by  Weir.  They  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  especially  '  Me- 
loilia.' '  The  Rainbow,'  and  *The  Mother.'  A  moie  elegant  book  of'^poema  has  rarely  been  pub- 
lished "—Ccmi.  Adv. 

*'  These  poems  exhibit  great  impressibility  and  ardor  of  imagination,  chastened  by  i)urity  of 
taste  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  The  thoughts  are  eenerally  exalted,  the  language  beauuful,  and 
the  melody  for  the  most  part  perfect."— £rentn^  Fast. 
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'*  Few  American  poets  would  bear  the  test  of  such  an  edition  as  this,  so  well  as  Halleck.  Of 
lute  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  hia  poems,  much  ereater  than  the  supply.  The  present, 
indeed,  is  the  first  complete  edition  ever  puDlished,  including,  as  it  does,  the  long  poem  of  Fanny, 
one  of^  the  most  delightful  combinations  of  satire,  sentiment,  fancy,  and  fun,  in  the  lan- 
guiee— and  also  the  celcbrate<l  Croaker  Epistles,  which  are  as  good  as  the  best  of  Tom 
Slcore's,  with  the  further  advantage  of  being  different  in  subject  and  mode  of  treatment.  The 
volume  i.H  a  perfect  *  nest  of  spicery,'  and  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  for  it  a  large 
and  immediate  sale.  About  half  of  the  volume  will  be  new  to  the  majority  of  the  readers,  and 
that  half  contairs  probably  the  best  expression  of  Halleck's  peculiar  genius— the  felicitous  union 
in  hi.4  mind  of  the  j)o«t  and  the  man  of^the  world.  The  wit  is  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  every 
stroke  tells  and  tingles  upon  the  finest  risibilities  of  *  our  common  nature.'  Alnwick  Castle, 
Marco  Botzaris,  Woman,  Red  Jacket,  Connecticut,  and  other  well  known  pieces,  appear  now 
for  the  firtA  time  in  an  appropriate  dress.  We  doubt  not  that  the  volume  will  literally  *nin' 
through  many  editions.''— J9M/of»  Courier. 
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Fmm  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time.    Edited  by  Rcpirs  W.  Griswold. 

niostrated  with  Ten  Fine  Steel  Engravings.    A  new  improved  edition.    One  vol.,  8ro. 
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^  This  is  a  truly  elecant  book,  both  externally  and  internally.  It  is  filled  with  gema  of  ■»> 
cred  poetry,  cullcil  with  great  care  from  the  most  inspired  of  the  religions  bards." 

'*  Both  tlia  editor  and  nublishers  have  shown  ereat  and  good  t.oste  in  getting  up  thi«  beautifU 
volume,  and  it  rannot  fail  to  command  an  extensive  sale.  The  illustrative  engravings  are  in  the 
finest  style  of  the  art,  and  each  of  the  numerous  specimens  is  introduced  with  a  brief  biogra- 
phical sketch,  which  greatly  add.i  to  the  value  of  the  work.  It  i*  one  of  the  purest,  safest  aud 
moin  beautiful  ciA  books  that  a  father  can  present  to  his  daughter,  a  brother  to  bu  sister,  ar  a 
husband  to  his  wife."—  Tribune. 
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ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


Robert  Southet  was  bom  in  Bristol,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1774.  Having  given  early  tokens 
of  that  genius  which  has  since  placed  his  name 
foremost  among  British  Worthies,  his  friends  re- 
solved that  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education 
should  be  added  to  those  which  Nature  had  be- 
stowed upon  him,  and  sent  him  in  1787,  to  West- 
minster School.  In  1792,  he  was  entered  at  Baliol 
College,  Oxford.  During  his  residence  in  the 
University,  he  became  infected  with  Jacobinical 
principles ;  but  if  some  of  his  earlier  productions 
contributed  to  disseminate  pernicious  doctrines,  he 
has  amply  compensated  mankind  by  the  labours 
of  a  long  Ufe  in  the  cause  of  Virtue.  In  1796,  his 
first  great  poem,  "Joan  of  Arc,"  appeared  ;  and 
his  fame  was  completely  established,  when,  in 
1803,  the  romance  of  '*  Thalaba"  issued  from  the 
press.  He  has  since  been  continually  before  the 
world ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  literature 
to  which  he  has  not  contributed, — a  list  of  his  pub- 
lications would  fill  this  page.  In  1813,  Southey 
accepted  the  ofEce  of  Poet  Laureat,  on  the  death  of 
Pye, — and  for  nearly  the  first  time,  during  at  least 
a  century,  the  office,  instead  of  conferring,  re- 
ceived dignity. 

Southey  is  tnll  and  handsome,  with  a  clear  and 
noble  forehead ;  an  aquiline  nose ;  a  profusion  of 
hair ;  and  uncommonly  bright  eyes  :  his  voice  is 
musical,  full  of  gentlenefis  and  persuasion,  and  his 
smile  is  as  winning  as  it  is  sweet.  His  hair,  once 
a  curling  and  glossy  black,  curls  still,  but  is  as 
white  as  snow ;  and  his  step  has  lost  some  of  its 
elasticity, — but  his  eyes  are  as  bright,  and  his 
smile  as  winning,  as  ever.  He  is  rarely  seen  in 
the  great  world.  His  distaste  of  the  turmoils  of 
life  induced  him  to  decline  the  offer  of  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected ; — apart  from  the  bustle  and  feverish  ex- 
citement of  a  city,  he  pursues  his  gentle  and  use* 
ful  course  from  year  to  year : 

**  And  to  hit  mountains  and  his  forests  rude 
Chaunts  in  sweet  melody  his  classic  song.*' 

He  has  led  the  life  of  a  scholar  with  as  much 
steadiness  of  purpose  and  devotion,  as  if  he  had 
bound  himself  to  his  books  by  a  religions  vow. 
His  works  are  sufficient  to  form  a  library ;  they  are 
proofs  of  his  amazing  industry,  not  less  than  his 
vast  and  rx>mprcben8ive  learning.    His  wonderful 
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genius  may  excite  our  admiration ;  but  the  extent 
of  his  "profitable  labour*'  is,  indeed,  prodigious. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  we  believe  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  His  character  is  as  unspot- 
ted as  that  of  any  public  man — living  or  dead. 
The  world  is  aware  that  he  has  had  some  ene- 
mies :  no  one  ever  deserved  them  less.  His  friends 
are  numerous,  devoted,  and  firm.  No  one  ever 
earned  them  better,  or  merited  them  more : 

**  We  soon  live  down 
Evil  or  good  report,  if  undeserved.'* 

His  political  opponents  have  tendered  evidence  to 
the  estimable  character  of  both  his  head  and  heart. 
One  of  the  harshest  arraigners  of  what  he  calls 
the  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Southey — as  if  that  were 
inconsistency  which  induces  to  leave  a  path  after 
it  is  known  to  be  the  wrong  one — states,  that  '*  in 
all  the  relations  and  charities  of  private  life,  he  is 
correct,  exemplary,  generous,  just."  He  is  one 
of  the  leading  critics  of  the  age ;  and,  although 
there  is  abundant  proof  of  his  generous  zeal  in  aid- 
ing young  talent,  there  has  never  attached  to  him 
the  suspicion  of  depressing  it.  The  career  of 
Southey  is  the  best  answer  to  the  absurd,  but  too 
generally  received  opinion,  that  a  critic  is  of  neces- 
sity acrimonious  or  unjust. 

Of  late  years,  the  prose  of  Southey  has  been 
preferred  to  his  poetry.  It  rarely  happens  that 
there  is  a  preference  without  a  disparagement. 
No  Poet  in  the  present  or  the  past  century,  has 
written  three  such  poems  as  Thalaba,  Kchama, 
and  Roderic.  Others  have  more  excelled  in  dt' 
lineaiing  whsit  they  find  before  them  in  life;  but 
none  have  given  proof  of  such  extraordinary  power 
in  creating.  He  has  been  called  diffuse,  because 
there  is  a  spaciousness  and  amplitude  about  his 
poetry — as  if  concentration  was  the  highest  quality 
of  a  writer.  He  lays  all  his  thoughts  before  us; 
but  they  never  rush  forth  tumultuously.  He  ex- 
cels in  unity  of  design  and  congruity  of  character ; 
and  never  did  Poet  more  adequately  express  he- 
roic fortitude,  and  generous  affections.  He  has 
not,  however,  limited  his  pen  to  grand  paintings 
of  epic  character.  Among  his  shorter  productions 
will  be  found  some  light  and  graceful  sketches, 
full  of  beauty  and  feeling,  and  not  the  less  valu* 
able  because  they  invariably  aim  at  promoting 
virtue. 

(9) 
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ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


A  TALE  OF  PARAGUAY. 


DEDICATION. 

TO  EDITH  MAT  SOUTHEY. 

1. 
Edith  !  ten  yean  are  numbered,  eince  the  day, 
Which  uahera  in  the  cheerful  month  of  May, 
To  us  by  ihy  dear  birth,  my  daughter  dear. 
Was  blest.    Thou  therefore  didst  the  name 

partake 
Of  that  sweet  month,  the  sweetest  of  the  year  ; 
But  fit  Her  was  it  given  thee  for  the  sake 
Of  a  good  man,  thy  father's  friend  sincere, 
Who  at  the  font  made  answer  in  thy  name. 
Thy  love  and  reverence  rightly  may  he  claim. 
For  closely  hath  he  been  with  me  allied 
In  friendship's  holy  bonds,  from  that  first  hour 
When  in  our  youth  we  met  on  Tejo's  side  ; 
Bonds  which,  defying  now  all  Fortune's  power, 
Time  hath  not  loosen'd,  nor  will  Death  divide. 

2. 
A  child  more  welcome,  by  indulgent  Heaven 
Never  to  parents'  tears  and  prayers  was  given; 
For  scarcely  eight  months  at  thy  happy  birth 
Had  pass'd,  since  of  thy  sister  we  were  left, — 
Our  first-bom  and  our  only  babe,  bereft. 
Too  fair  a  flower  was  she  for  this  rude  earth ! 
The  features  of  her  beauteous  infancy 
Have  faded  from  me,  like  a  passing  eloud, 
Or  like  the  glories  of  an  evening  sky : 
And  seldom  hath  my  tongue  pronounced  her 

name 
Since  she  was  summon'd  to  a  happier  sphere. 
But  that  dear  love,  so  deeply  wounded  then, 
I  in  my  soul  with  silent  faith  sincere 
Devoutly  cherish  till  we  meet  again. 

3. 
I  saw  thee  first  with  trembling  thankfulness, 
O  daughter  of  my  hopes  and  of  my  fears ! 
Pressed  on  thy  senseless  cheek  a  troubled  !  iss. 
And  breathed  my  blessing  over  thee  with  tears. 
But  memory  did  not  long  our  bliss  alloy ; 
For  gentle  nature,  who  had  given  relief, 
Wean'd  with  new  love  the  chasten'd  heart  from 

grief; 
And  the  sweet  season  minister'd  to  joy. 

4. 
If  was  a  season  when  their  leaves  and  flowers 
The  trees  as  to  an  Arctic  summer  spread ; 
When  chilling  wintry  winds  and  snowy  showers. 
Which  had  too  long  usurp'd  the  vernal  hours, 
Like  spectres  from  the  sight  of  morning,  fled 
Before  the  presence  of  that  joyous  May ; 
And  groves  and  gardens  all  the  live-long  day 
Rung  with  the  birds'  loud  love-songs.  Over  all. 
One  thrush  was  heard  from  morn  till  even-fall ; 
Thy  Mother  well  remembers  when  she  lay 
The  happy  prisoner  of  the  genial  bed, 
How  from  yon  lofty  poplar's  topmast  spray 
At  earliest  dawn  his  thrilling  pipe  was  heard  ; 
And  when  the  light  of  evening  died  away. 
That  blithe  and  indefatigable  bird 
6till  his  redundant  song  of  joy  and  love  preferr'd. 


5. 
How  I  have  doted  on  thine  infant  smiles 
At  morning,  when  thine  eyes  unclosed  on  mine ; 
How,  as  the  months  in  swift  succession  roll'd, 
I  mark'd  thy  human  faculties  unfold. 
And  watch'd  the  dawning  of  the  light  divine; 
And  with  what  artifice  of  playful  guiles 
Won  from  thy  lips  with  still- repeated  wiles 
Kiss  after  kiss,  a  reckoning  often  told, — 
Something  I  ween  thou  know'st;  for  thou  hast 

seen 
Thy  sisters  in  their  turn  such  fondness  prove. 
And  felt  how  childhood,  in  its  winning  years. 
The  attemper' d  soul  to  tenderness  can  move. 
This  thou  canst  tell;  but  not  the  hopes  and  fears 
With  which  a  parent's  heart  doth  overflow, — 
The  thoughts  and   cares  inwoven  with  that 

love, — 
Its  nature  and  its  depth,  thou  dost  not,  canst  not 

know. 

6. 

The  years  which  since  thy  binh  have  pam'd 

away 
May  well  to  thy  young  retrospect  appear 
A  measureless  extent : — like  yesterday 
To  me,  so  soon  they  fiU'd  their  short  career. 
To  thee  discourse  of  reason  have  they  brought 
With  sense  of  time  and  change ;  and  something 

too 
Of  this  precarious  state  of  things  have  taught, 
Where  Man  abideth  never  in  one  stay ; 
And  of  mortality  a  mournful  thought. 
And  I  have  seen  thine  eyes  suffused  in  grief, 
When  I  have  said  that  with  autumnal  gray 
The  touch  of  eld  hath  mark'd  thy  father's  head . 
That  even  the  longest  day  of  life  is  brief. 
And  mine  is  falling  fast  into  the  yellow  leaf. 

7. 
Thy  happy  nature  from  the  painful  thought 
With  instinct  turns,  and  scarcely  canst  thou 

bear 
To  hear  me  name  the  grave.  Thou  knowest  not 
How  large  a  portion  of  my  heart  is  there! 
The  faces  which  I  loved  in  infancy 
Are  gone  ;  and  bosom-friends  of  riper  age, 
With  whom  I  fondly  talk'd  of  years  to  come, 
iSunimon'd  before  me  to  their  heritage 
Are  in  the  belter  world,  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  I  have  brethren  there,  and  sisters  dear. 
And  dearer  babes.    I  therefore  needs  must 

dwell 
Often  in  thought  with  those  whom  still  I  love  so 

well. 

8. 
Thus  wilt  thou  feel  in  thy  maturer  mind ; 
When  grief  shall  be  thy  portion,  thou  wilt  find 
Safe  consolation  in  such  thoughts  as  these,-^ 
A  present  refuge  in  afBiction's  hour. 
And  if  indulgent  Heaven  thy  lot  should  bless 
With  all  imaginable  happiness, 
Here  shalt  thou  have,  my  child,  beyond  all 

power 
Of  chance,  thy  holiest,  surest,  best  delight. 
Take  therefore  now  thy  Father's  latest  lay,— 
Perhaps  his  last ; — and  treasure  in  thine  heart 
The  feelings  that  its  musing  strains  convey. 
A  long  it  is  of  life's  declinuig  day, 
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Yet  meet  for  youth.   Vain  passions  to  excite, 
No  strains  of  morhid  sentiment  I  sing. 
Nor  tell  of  idle  loves  with  ill-spent  breath; 
A  reverent  offering  to  the  Grave  I  bring, 
And  tMone  a  garland  for  the  brow  of  Death. 

KxswicK,  1814. 


PROEM. 


That  was  a  memorable  day  for  Spain, 
When  on  Pamplona's  towers,  so  basely  won, 
The  Frenchmen  stood,  and  saw  upon  the  plain 
Their  long  expected  succours  hastening  on : 
Exultingly  they  mark'd  the  brave  array. 
And  deem *d  their  leader  should  his  purpose  gain, 
Though  Wellington  and  Englaiid  barr'd  the 

way. 
Anon  the  bayonets  glitter*d  in  the  sun. 
And  frequent  cannon  flash'd,  whose  lurid  light 
ReddenM  through  sulphurous  smoke ;  fast  vol- 
leying round 
Roird  the  war  thunders,  and  with  long  rebound 
Backward  from  many  a  rock  and  cloud  capt 

height 
In  answering  peals  Pyrene  sent  the  soimd. 
Impatient  for  relief,  toward  the  ^ht 
The  hungry  garrison  their  eye-balls  strain : 
Vain  wasthe  Frenchman's  skill,  his  valour  vain; 
And  even  then,  when  eager  hope  almost 
Had  moved  their  irreligious  lips  to  prayer, 
Averting  from  the  fatal  scene  their  sight. 
They  breathed  the  execrations  of  despair. 
For  Weliesley's  star  hath  risen  ascendant  there; 
Once  more  he  drove  the  host  of  France  to  flight. 
And  triumphed  once  again  for  God  and  for  the 
right. 

That  was  a  day,  whose  influence  far  and  wide 
The  struggling  nations  felt ;  it  was  a  joy 
Wherewith  all  Europe  rung  from  side  to  side. 
Yet  hath  Pamplona  seen,  in  former  time, 
A  moment  bigvrith  mightier  consequence. 
Affecting  many  an  age  and  distant  clime. 
That  day  it  was  which  saw  in  her  defence. 
Contending  with  the  French  before  her  wall, 
A  noble  soldier  of  Guipuzcoa  fall; 
Sore  hurt,  but  not  to  death.  For  when  long  care 
Restored  his  shatter'd  leg,  and  set  him  free. 
He  would  not  brook  a  slight  deformity. 
As  one  who,  being  gay  and  debonnair, 
In  courts  conspicuous  as  in  camps  must  be ; 
So  he,  forsooth,  a  shapely  boot  must  wear ; 
And  the  vain  man,  with  peril  of  hb  life, 
Ltid  the  recover* d  limb  again  beneath  the  knife. 

Long  time  upon  the  bed  of  pain  he  lay, 
'A  li:lin^  with  books  the  weary  hours  away; 
And  from  that  circumstance  and  this  vain  man 
A  train  of  long  events  their  course  began. 
Whose  term  it  is  not  given  us  yet  to  see. 
Who  hath  not  heard  Loyola's  sainted  name. 
Before  whom  Kings  and  Nations  bow'd  the 

knecT 
Thy  annals,  Ethiopia,  might  proclaim 
What  deeds  arose  from  that  prolific  day ; 
And  of  dark  plots  might  shuddering  Europe  tell. 


But  Science,  too,  her  trophies  would  display; 
Faith  give  the  mariyrs  of  Japan  their  fame; 
And  Charity  on  works  of  love  would  dwell 
In  California's  dolorous  regions  drear; 
And  where,  amid  a  pathless  world  of  wood, 
Gathering  a  thousand  rivers  on  his  way, 
Huge  Orellana  rolls  his  aflluent  flood ; 
And  where  the  happier  sons  of  Paraguay, 
By  gentleness  and  pious  art  subdued, 
Bow'd  their  meek  heads  beneath  the  Jesuits* 

sway. 
And  lived  and  died  in  filial  servitude. 

J  love  thus  uncontroU'd,  as  in  a  dream, 
'  To  muse  upon  the  course  of  human  things ; 
Exploring  sometimes  the  remotest  springs, 
Far  as  tradition  lends  one  guiding  gleam ; 
Or  following,  upon  Thought's  audacious  wingSf 
Into  Futurity,  the  endless  stream. 
But  now,  in  quest  of  no  ambitious  height, 
I  go  where  Truth  and  Nature  lead  my  way, 
And  ceasing  here  from  desultory  flight. 
In  measured  strains  I  tell  a  Tale  of  Paraguay. 


CANTO  L 

L 
Jenner  !  forever  shall  thy  honour' d  name 
Among  the  children  of  mankind  be  bless'd ; 
Who  by  thy  skill  hast  taught  us  how  to  tame 
One  dire  disease, — the  lamentable  pest 
Which  Africa  sent  forth  to  scourge  the  West, 
As  if  in  vengeance  for  her  sable  brood 
So  many  an  age  remorselessly  oppressed. 
For  that  most  fearful  malady  subdued 
Receive  a  poet's  praise,  a  father's  gratitude. 

2. 
Fair  promise  be  this  triumph  of  an  age 
When  Man,  with  vain  desires  no  longer  blind. 
And  wise,  though  late,  his  only  war  shall  wage, 
Against  the  miseries  which  afflict  mankind. 
Striving  with  virtuous  heart  and  strenuous  mind 
Till  evil  from  the  earth  shall  pass  away. 
Lo,  this  his  glorious  destiny  assign'd ! 
For  that  bless'd  consummation  let  us  pray. 
And  trust  in  fervent  faith,  and  labour  as  we  may. 

3. 
The  hideous  malady  which  lost  its  power 
When  Jcnncr's  art  the  dire  contagion  stay'd, 
Among  Columbia's  sons,  in  fatal  hour, 
Across  the  wide  Atlantic  wave  convey'd. 
Its  fiercest  form  of  pestilence  display'd  : 
Where'er  its  deadly  course  the  plague  began, 
Vainly  the  wretched  suflerer  look'd  for  aid ; 
Parent  from  child,  and  child  from  parent  ran, 
For  tyrannous  fear  dissolved  all  natural  bonds  of 


man. 


4. 


A  feeble  nation  of  Guarani  race, 
Thinn'd  by  perpetual  wars,  but  unsubdued, 
Had  taken  up  at  length  a  resting  place 
Among  those  tracks  of  lake,  and  swamp,  and 

Wood, 
Where  Mondai,  issuing  from  its  solitude. 
Flows  with  slow  stream  to  Empalado's  bed. 
It  was  a  region  desolate  and  rude ; 
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But  thither  had  the  horde  for  safety  fled, 
And  being  there  conceal'd,  in  peace  their  lives 
they  led. 

5. 

There  had  the  tribe  a  safe  asylum  found, 
Amid  those  marshes  wide  and  woodlands  dense, 
With  pathless  wilds  and  waters  spread  around, 
And  labyrinthine  swamps,  a  sure  defence 
From  human  foes, — ^but  not  from  pestilence. 
The  spotted  plague  appeared,  that  direst  ill; 
How  brought  among  them  none  could  tell,  or 

whence ; 
The  mortal  seed  had  lain  among  them  still, 
And  quicken' d  now  to  work  the  Lord's  mysteri- 
ous will. 

6. 
Alas,  it  was  no  medicable  grief 
Which  herbs  might  reach !  Nor  could  the  jug- 
gler's power, 
With  all  his  antic  mummeries,  bring  relief. 
Faith  might  not  aid  him  in  that  ruling  hour. 
Himself  a  victim  now.    The  dreadful  stour 
None  could  escape,  nor  aught  its  force  assuage. 
The  marriageable  maiden  had  her  dower 
From  death ;  the  strong  man  sunk  beneath  its 
rage. 
And  death  cut  short  the  thread  of  childhood  and 
of  age. 

7. 
No  time  for  customary  mourning  now; 
With  hand  close  chnch'd  to  pluck  the  rooted 

hair. 
To  beat  the  bosom,  on  the  swelling  brow 
Inflict  redoubled  blows,  and  blindly  tear 
The  cheeks,  indenting  bloody  furrows  there. 
The  deep  traced  signs  indelible  of  woe ; 
Then  to  some  crag,  or  bank  abrupt,  repair. 
And  giving  grief  its  scope,  infuriate  throw 
The  impatient  body  thence  upon  the  earth  below. 

8. 
Devices  these  by  poor,  weak  nature  taught, 
Which  thus  a  change  of  suffering  would  obtain ; 
And  flying  from  intolerable  thought, 
And  piercing  recollections,  would  full  fain 
Dbtract  itself  by  sense  of  fleshly  pain 
From  anguish  that  the  soul  must  else  endure. 
Easier  all  outward  torments  to  sustain, 
Than  those  heart  wounds  Avhich  only  tinie  can 
cure. 
And  he  in  whom  alone  the  hopes  of  man  are  sure. 

9. 
None  sorrow* d  here;  the  sense  of  woe  was 

sear'd. 
When  every  one  endured  his  own  sore  ill. 
The  prostrate  sufferers  neither  hoped  norfear'd; 
The  body  labour'd,  but  the  heart  was  still: — 
So  let  the  conquering  malady  fulfil 
Its  fatal  course,  rest  cometh  at  the  end? 
Passive  they  lay  with  neither  wish  nor  will 
For  aught  but  this;  nor  did  they  long  attend 
That  welcome  boon  from  death,  the  never-faiUng 

friend. 

10. 
Who  is  there  to  make  ready  now  the  pit, 
The  house  that  will  content  from  this  day  forth 
Its  easy  tenant  f    Who  in  vestments  fit 


Shall  swathe  the  sleeper  for  his  bed  of  earth. 
Now  tractable  as  when  a  babe  at  birth  f 
Who  now  the  ample  funeral  urn  shall  knead. 
And,  burying  it  beneath  his  proper  hearth. 
Deposit  there  with  careful  hands  the  dead, 
And  lightly  then  relay  the  floor  above  his  head  f 

11. 
Unwept,  unshrouded,  and  unsepulchred. 
The  hammock,  where  they  hang,  for  winding 

sheet 
And  grave  suflfices  the  deserted  dead : 
There  from  the  armadillo's  searching  feet 
Safer  than  if  within  the  tomb's  retreat. 
The  carrion  birds  obscene  in  vain  essay 
To  find  that  quarry :  round  and  round  they  beat 
The  air,  but  fear  to  enter  for  their  prey. 
And  from  the  silent  door  the  jaguar  turns  away. 

12. 
But  nature  for  her  universal  law 
Hath  other,  surer  instruments  in  store. 
Whom  from  the  haunts  of  men  no  wonted  awe 
Withholds  as  with  a  spell.  In  swarms  they  pour 
From  wood  and  swamp ;  and  when  their  work 

is  o'er. 
On  the  white  bones  the  mouldering  roof  will  &11; 
Seeds  will  take  root,  and  spring  in  sun  and 

shower ; 
And  Mother  Earth  ere  long  with  her  green  pall, 
Resuming  to  herself  the  wreck,  will  cover  all. 

13. 
Oh !  better  thus  Mrith  earth  to  have  their  part. 
Than  in  Egyptian  catacombs  to  lie. 
Age  after  age  preserved  by  horrid  art. 
In  ghastly  image  of  humanity ! 
Strange  pride  that  with  corruption  thus  would 

vie! 
And  strange  delusion  that  would  thus  maintain 
The  fleshly  form,  till  cycles  shall  pass  by. 
And  in  the  series  of  the  eternal  chain, 
The  spirit  come  to  seek  its  old  abode  again. 

14. 

One  pair  alone  survived  the  general  fate ; 
Left  in  such  drear  and  mournful  solitude. 
That  death  might  seem  a  preferable  state. 
Not  more  depress' d  the  Arkite  patriarch  stood. 
When  landing  first  on  Ararat  he  view'd, 
Where  all  around  the  mountain  summits  lay. 
Like  islands  seen  amid  the  boundless  flood  : 
Nor  our  first  parents  more  forlorn  than  they. 
Through  Eden  when  they  took  their  sohtary  way. 

^*- 

Alike  to  them  it  seem'd,  in  their  despair, 
Whither  they  wander'd  from  the  infected  spot. 
Chance  might  direct  their  steps :  they  took  no 

care; 
Come  well  or  ill  to  them,  it  maiter'd  not! 
Left  as  they  were  in  that  unhappy  lot. 
The  sole  survivors  they  of  all  their  race. 
They  reck'd  not  when  their  fate,  nor  where, 

nor  what. 
In  this  resignment  to  their  hopeless  case, 
Indifferent  to  all  choice  or  circumstance  of  place. 

16. 
That  palsying  stupor  past  away  ere  long. 
And  as  the  spring  of  health  resumed  its  power, 
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They  felt  that  life  was  dear,  and  hope  was 

strong. 
What  marvel  ?    'Twas  with  them  the  morning 

hour. 
When  bliss  appears  to  be  the  natural  dower 
Of  all  the  creatures  of  this  joyous  earth ; 
And  sorrow,  fleeting,  like  a  vernal  shower, 
Scarce  interrupts  the  current  of  our  mirth ; 
Such  is  the  happy  heart  we  bring  with  us  at  birth. 

17. 
Though  of  his  nature  and  his  boundless  love 
Erring,  yet  tutor'd  by  instinctive  sense. 
They  rightly  deem'd  the  Power  who  rules  above 
Had  saved  them  from  the  wasting  pestilence. 
That  favouring  power  would   still   be  their 

defence : 
Thus  were  they  by  their  late  deliverance  taught 
To  place  a  child  Uke  trust  in  Providence, 
And  in  their  state  forlorn  they  found  this  thought 
Of  natural  faith  with  hope  and  consolation  fraught. 

18. 
And  now  they  built  themselves  a  leafy  boweri 
Amid  a  glade,  slow  Mondai*s  stream  beside, 
Screened  from  the  southern  blast  of  piercing 

power; 
Not  like  their  native  dwelling,  long  and  vride, 
By  skilful  toil  of  numbers  edified, 
The  common  home  of  all,  their  human  nest, 
Where  threescore  hammocks,  pendant  side  by 

side, 
Were  ranged,  and  on  the  ground  the  fires  were 

dress*  d ; 
Alas,  that  populous  hive  hath  now  no  Hving  guest ! 

19. 
A  few  firm  stakes  they  planted  in  the  ground, 
Circling  a  narrow  space,  yet  large  enow ; 
These,  strongly  interknit,  they  closed  around 
With  basket  work  of  many  a  pliant  bough. 
The  roof  was  Uke  the  sides ;  the  door  was  low, 
And  rude  the  hut,  and  trimm'd  with  little  care, 
For  httle  heart  had  they  to  dress  it  now ; 
Yet  was  the  humble  structure  fresh  and  fair, 
And  soon  its  inmates  found  that  love  might  so- 
journ there. 

20. 
Quiara  could  recall  to  mind  the  course 
Of  twenty  summers ;  perfectly  he  knew 
Whate'er  his  fathers  taught  of  skill  or  force. 
Right  to  the  mark  his  whizzing  lance  he  threw, 
And  from  his  bow  the  unerring  arrow  flew 
With  fatal  aim:  and  when  the  laden  bee 
Buzz'd  by  him  in  its  flight,  he  could  pursue 
Its  path  with  certain  ken,  and  follow  firee 
Until  he  traced  the  hive  in  hidden  bank  or  tree. 

21. 

Of  answering  years  was  Monnema,  nor  less 
Expert  in  all  her  sex*s  household  ways. 
The  Indian  weed  she  skilfully  could  dress ; 
And  in  what  depth  to  drop  the  yellow  maize 
She  knew,  and  when  around  its  stem  to  raise 
The  lightened  soil ;  and  well  could  she  prepare 
Its  ripen* d  seed  for  food,  her  proper  praise ; 
Or  in  the  embers  turn  with  frequent  care 
Its   succulent   head  yet  green,  sometimes   for 
daintier  fare. 


22. 
And  how  to  macerate  the  bark  she  knew. 
And  draw  apart  its  beaten  fibres  fine, 
And  bleaching  them  in  sun,  and  air,  and  dew. 
From  dry  and  glossy  filaments  entwine, 
With  rapid  twirl  of  hand,  the  lengthening  line  ; 
Next  inierknitling  well  the  twisted  thread. 
In  many  an  even  mesh  its  knots  combine. 
And  shape  in  tapering  length  the  pensile  bed, 
Light  hammock  there  to  hang  beneath  the  leafy 
shed. 

23. 
Time  had  been  when,  expert  in  works  of  clay, 
She  lent  her  hands  the  swelling  urn  to  mould, 
And  fiird  it  for  the  appomted  festal  day 
With  the  beloved  beverage  which  the  bold 
QuafTd  in  their  triumph  and  their  joy  of  old ; 
The  fruitful  cause  of  many  an  uproar  rude. 
When,  in  their  drunken  bravery  uncontroird, 
Some  bitter  jest  awoke  the  dormant  feud, 
And  wrath,  and  rage,  and  strife,  and  wounds,  and 
death  ensued. 

24. 
These  occupations  were  gone  by  ;  the  skill 
Was  useless  now,  which  once  had  been  her 

pride. 
Content  were  they,  when  thirst  impeird,  to  fill 
The  dry  and  hollow  gourd  from  Mondai's  side ; 
The  river  from  its  sluggish  bed  supplied 
A  draught  for  repetition  all  unmeet ; 
Howbeit  the  bodily  want  was  satisfied  ; 
No  feverish  pulse  ensued,  nor  ireful  heat ; 
Their  days  were  undisturbM,  their  natural  sleep 
was  sweet. 

25. 
She  too,  had  leam'd  in  youth  how  best  to  trim 
The  honor'd  Chief  for  his  triumphal  day, 
And  covering  with  soft  gums  the  obedient  limb 
And  body,  then  with  feathers  overlay. 
In  regular  hues  disposed,  a  rich  display. 
Well  pleased  the  glorious  savage  stood,  and  eyed 
The  growing  work ;  then,  vain  of  his  array, 
Look'd  with  complacent  fi-own  from  side  to  side, 
Stalk*d  with  elater  step,  and  swelled  with  statelier 
pride. 

26. 

Feasts  and  carousals,  vanity  and  strife. 
Could  have  no  place  with  them  in  soUtude 
To  break  the  tenor  of  their  even  life. 
Quiara  day  by  day  his  game  pursued, 
Searching  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  wood, 
With  hawk  like  eye,  and  arrow  sure  as  fate ; 
And  Monnema  prepared  the  hunter*8  food: 
Cast  with  him  here  in  this  forlorn  estate. 
In  all  things  for  the  man  was  she  a  fitting  mate. 


27. 
The  Moon  had  gathered  oft  her  monthly  store 
Of  light,  and  oft  in  darkness  left  the  sky. 
Since  Monnema  a  growing  burden  bore 
Of  life  and  hope.  The  appointed  weeks  go  by  * 
And  now  her  hour  is  come,  and  none  is  nigh 
To  help :  but  human  help  she  needed  none. 
A  few  short  throes  endured  with  scarce  a  cry, 
Upon  the  bank  she  laid  her  new  bom  son, 
Then  slid  into  the  stream,  and  bathed,  and  al) 
wai  done. 


u 
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28. 
Might  old  observances  have  there  been  kept, 
Then  should  the  husband  to  that  pensile  bed, 
Like  one  exhausted  with  the  birth,  have  crept. 
And  Uying  down  in  feeble  guise  his  head, 
For  many  a  day  been  nursed  and  dieted 
With  tender  care,  to  childing  mothers  due. 
Ccrtes  a  custom  strange,  and  yet  far  spread 
Through  many  a  savage  tribe,  howe'eritgrew, 
And  oncj  in  the  old  world  known  as  widely  as 
the  new. 

29. 
This  could  not  then  be  done ;  he  might  not  lay 
The  bow  and  those  unerring  shafts  aside ; 
Nor  through  the  appointed  weeks  forego  the 

prey. 
Still  to  be  sought  amid  those  regions  wide. 
None  being  there  who  should  the  while  provide 
That  lonely  household  with  their  needful  food ; 
So,  still  Quiara  through  the  forest  plied 
His  daily  task,  and  in  the  thickest  wood 
Still  laid  his  snares  for  birds,  and  still  the  chase 

pursued. 

30. 
But  seldom  may  such  thoughts  of  mingled  joy, 
A  Other's  agitated  breast  dilate. 
As  when  he  first  beheld  that  infant  boy. 
Who  hath  not  proved  it,  ill  can  estimate 
The  feeling  of  that  stirring  hour, — the  weight 
Of  that  new  sense,  the  thoughtful,  pensive  bliss. 
In  all  the  changes  of  our  changeful  state. 
Even  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  I  wis. 
The  heart  doth  undergo  no  change  so  great  as  this. 

31. 

A  deeper  and  unwonted  feeling  fUl'd 

These  parents,  gazing  on  their  new  bom  son. 

Already  in  their  busy  hopes  they  build 

On  this  frail  sand.    Now  let  the  seasons  run, 

And  let  the  natural  work  of  time  be  done 

With  them, — for  unto  them  a  child  is  bom ; 

And  when  the  hand  of  Death  may  reach  the 

one. 
The  other  will  not  now  be  left  to  moura, 
A  solitary  wretch,  all  utterly  forlorn. 

32. 


Thus  Monnema  and  thus  Quiara  thought, 
Though  each  the  melancholy  thought  repressM; 
They  could  not  choose  but  feel,  yet  utter'd  not 
The  human  feeling,  which  in  houre  of  rest 
Often  would  rise,  and  fill  the  boding  breast 
With  a  dread  foretaste  of  that  mournful  day. 
When,  at  the  inexorable  Power's  behest. 
The  unwilling  spirit,  called  perforce  away, 
Must  leave,  forever  leave,  its  dear  connatural  clay. 

33. 

Link' d  as  they  were,  where  each  to  each  was  all. 
How  might  the  poor  survivor  hope  to  bear 
That  heaviest  loss  which  one  day  must  befall, 
Nor  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  his  despair  f 
Scarce  could  the  heart  even  for  a  moment  dare 
That  miserable  time  to  contemplate, 
When  the  dread  Messenger  should  find  them 

there, 
From  whom  is  no  escape, — and  reckless  Fate, 
Whom  it  bad  bound  so  close,  forever  separate. 


34. 
Lighter  that  burden  lay  upon  the  heart 
When  this  dear  babe  was  bom  to  share  their  lot ; 
They  could  endure  to  think  that  they  must 

part. 
Then  too  a  glad  consolatory  thought 
Arose,  while  gazing  on  the  child  they  sought 
With  hope  their  dreary  prospect  to  delude. 
Till  they  almost  believed,  as  fancy  taught. 
How  that  from  them  a  tribe  should  spring  re 

new'd. 
To  people  and  possess  that  ample  solitude. 

35. 
Such  hope  they  felt,  but  felt  that  whatsoe'er 
The  undiscoverable  to  come  might  prove, 
Unwise  it  were  to  let  that  bootless  care 
Disturb  the  present  hours  of  peace  and  love. 
For  they  had  gain'd  a  happiness  above 
The  state  which  in  their  native  horde  was 

known: 
No  outward  causes  were  there  here  to  move 
Discord  and  alien  thoughts ;  being  thus  alone 
From  all  mankind,  their  hearts  and  their  desires 

were  one. 

36. 

Different  their  love  in  kind  and  in  degree 
From  what   their   poor  depraved  forefathers 

knew. 
With  whom  degenerate  instincts  were  left  free 
To  take  their  course,  and  blindly  to  pursue. 
Unheeding  they  the  ills  that  must  ensue. 
The  bent  of  brute  desire.    No  moral  tie 
Bound  the  hard  husband  to  his  servile  crew 
Of  wives ;  and  they  the  chance  of  change  might 

try. 

All  love  destroy'd  by  such  preposterous  liberty. 

37. 
Far  other  tie  this  soKtary  pair 
Jndissolubly  bound ;  true  helpmates  they, 
In  joy  or  grief,  in  weal  or  woe  to  sh&re, 
In  sickness  or  in  health,  through  life's  long  day ; 
And  reassuming  in  their  hearts  her  sway 
Benignant  Nature  made  the  burden  lighL 
It  was  the  Woman's  pleasure  to  obey. 
The  Man's  to  ease  her  toil  in  all  he  might ; 
So  each  in  serving  each  obtain' d  the  best  delight. 

38. 
And  as  connubial,  so  parental  love 
Obey'd  unerring  Nature's  order  here. 
For  now  no  force  of  impious  custom  strove 
Against  her  law ; — such  as  was  wont  to  sear 
The  unhappy  heart  with  usages  severe, 
Till  harden'd  mothers  in  the  grave  could  lay 
Their  living  babes  with  no  compunctious  tear ; 
So  monstrous  men  become,  when  from  the  way 
Of  primal  light  they  turn  through  heathen  paths 
astray. 

39. 
Deliver' d  from  this  yoke,  in  them  henceforth 
The  springs  of  natural  love  may  freely  flow : 
New  joys,  new  virtues  with  that  happy  birth 
Are  bom,  and  with  the  growing  infant  grow. 
Souree  of  our  purest  happiness  below 
Is  that  benignant  law  which  hath  entwined 
Dearest  delight  with  strongest  duty,  so 
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That  in  the  healthy  heart  and  righteous  mind 
Ever  they  co-exist,  inseparably  combined. 

40. 
Oh !  bliss  for  them  when  in  that  infant  face 
They  now  the  unfolding  faculties  descry, 
And  fondly  gazing,  trace— or  think  they  trace— ^ 
The  first  faint  speculation  in  that  eye. 
Which  hitherto  hath  roU'd  in  vacancy! 
Oh !  bb'ss  in  that  soft  countenance  to  seek 
Some  mark  of  recognition,  and  espy 
The  quiet  smile  which  in  the  innocent  cheek 
Of  kindness  and  of  kind  its  consciousness  doth 
speak! 

41. 

For  him,  if  bom  among  their  native  tribe, 
Some  haughty  name  his  parents  had  thought 

good, 
As  weening  that  wherewith  they  snould  ascribe 
The  strength  of  some  fierce  teqant  of  the  wood, 
The  water,  or  the  aerial  solitude, 
Jaguar  or  vulture,  water- wolf  or  snake, 
The  beast  that  prowls  abroad  in  search  of  blood, 
Or  reptile  that  within  the  treacherous  brake 
Waits  for  the  prey,  upcoil'd,  its  hunger  to  aslake. 

42. 
Now  softenM  as  their  spirits  were  by  love, 
Abhorrent  from   such   thoughts   Uiey  tum*d 

away; 
And  with  a  happier  feeling,  from  the  dove. 
They  named  the  child  Yeruti.    On  a  day, 
When,  smiling  at  his  mother's  breast  in  play, 
They  in  his  tones  of  murmuring  pleasure  heard 
A  sweet  resemblance  of  the  stock-dove's  lay, 
Fondly  they  named  him  from  that  gentle  bird ; 
And  soon  such  happy  use  endear' d  the  fitting  word. 

43. 
Days  past,  and  moons  have  waz'd  and  waned, 

and  still 
This  dovelet,  nestled  in  their  leafy  bower, 
Obtains  increase  of  sense,  and  strength,  and 

will, 
As  in  due  order  many  a  latent  power 
Expands, — humanity's  exahed  dower ; 
And  they,  while  thus  the  days  serenely  fled. 
Beheld  him  flourish  like  a  vigorous  flower, 
Which,  lifting  fi'om  a  genial  soil  its  head. 
By  seasonable  sans  and  kindly  showers  is  fed. 

44. 
Erelong  the  cares  of  helpless  babyhood 
To  the  next  stage  of  infancy  give  place. 
That  age  with  sense  of  conscious  growth  en- 
dued, 
When  every  gesture  hath  its  proper  grace : 
Then  come  the  unsteady  step,  the  tottering  pace; 
And  watchful   hopes  and  emulous  thoughts 

appear ; 
The  imitative  lips  essay  to  trace 
Their  words,  observant  both  with  eye  and  ear, 
In  mutilated  sounds  which  parents  love  to  hear. 

45. 
Serenely  thus  the  seasons  pass  away ; 
And,  oh !  how  rapidly  they  seem  to  fly 
With  those  for  whom  to-morrow,  like  to-day, 
Glides  on  in  peacefiil  uniformity ! 
Five  years  have  since  Yeruti's  birth  gone  by, 


Five  happy  years ; — and  ere  the  Moon  which 

then 
Hung  like  a  Sylphid's  hght  canoe  on  high, 
Should  fill  its  circle,  Monnema,  again, 
Laying  her  burden  down,  must  bear  a  mother's 
pain. 

46. 
Alas,  a  keener  pang,  before  that  day. 
Must  by  the  wretched  Monnema  be  borne ! 
In  quest  of  game  Quiara  went  his  way 
To  roam  the  wilds,  as  he  was  wont,  one  mom ; 
She  look'd  in  vain  at  eve  for  his  return. 
By  moonlight,  through  the  midnight  solitude. 
She  sought  him ;  and  she  found  his  garment  tom, 
His  bow  and  useless  arrows  in  the  wood, 
Marks  of  a  jaguar's  feet,  a  broken  spear,  and 
blood. 


CANTO  n. 

1. 
O  THOU  who,  listening  to  the  Poet's  song. 
Dost  yield  thy  willing  spirit  to  his  sway. 
Look  not  that  I  should  painfully  prolong 
The  sad  narration  of  that  fatal  day 
With  tragic  details ;  all  too  true  the  lay ! 
Nor  is  my  purpose  e'er  to  entertain 
The  henrt  with  useless  grief;  but,  as  I  may, 
Blend  in  my  calm  and  meditative  strain 
Consolatory  thoughts,  the  balm  for  real  pain. 

2. 

0  Youth  or  Maiden,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 
Safe  in  my  guidance  may  thy  spirit  be  ; 

1  wound  not  wantonly  the  tender  heart ; 
And  if  sometimes  a  tear  of  sympathy 
Should  rise,  it  will  fi'om  bittemess  be  firee — 
Yea,  with  a  healing  virtue  be  endued. 

As  thou,  in  this  tme  tale,  shah  hear  from  me 
Of  evils  overcome,  and  grief  subdued. 
And  virtues  springing  up  like  flowers  in  solitude. 

3. 
The  unhappy  Monnema,  when  thus  bereft, 
Sunk  not  beneath  the  desolating  blow. 
Widow'd  she  was ;  but  still  her  child  was  left, 
For  him  must  she  sustain  the  weight  of  woe. 
Which  else  would  in  that  hour  have  laid  her  low. 
Nor  wish'd  she  now  the  work  of  death  complete; 
Then  only  doth  the  soul  of  woman  know 
Its  proper  strength,  when  love  and  duty  meet ; 
Invincible  the  heart  wherein  they  have  their  seat 

4. 

The  seamen  who,  upon  some  coral  reef. 
Are  cast  amid  the  interminable  main, 
Still  cling  to  life,  and,  hoping  for  relief. 
Drag  on  their  days  of  wretchedness  and  pain. 
In  turtle  shells  they  hoard  the  scanty  rain. 
And  eat  its  flesh,  sun  dried  for  lack  of  fire. 
Till  the  weak  body  can  no  more  sustain 
Its  wants,  but  sinks  beneath  its  sufiferings  dire ; 
Most  miserable  man  who  sees  the  rest  expire  * 

5. 
He  lingers  there  while  months  and  years  goby, 
And  holds  his  hope  though  months  and  years 
have  past ; 
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Regarded  what  upon  the  earth  befell, 
Or  if  he  cared  for  man,  she  knew  not ;— who 
could  tell? 

29. 
But  this,  she  said,  was  sure — that  after  death 
There  was  reward,  and  there  was  punishment : 
And  that  the  evil  doers,  when  the  breath 
Of  their  injurious  lives  at  length  was  spent, 
Into  all  noxious  forms  abhorr'd  were  sent. 
Of  beasts  and  reptiles ;  so  retaining  still, 
Their  old  propensities,  on  evil  bent, 
They  work'd  where'er  they  might  their  wicked 

will. 
The  natural  foes  of  man,  whom  we  pursue  and 

kill. 

30. 
Of  better  spirits,  some  there  were  who  said 
That  in  the  grave  they  had  their  place  of  rest. 
Lightly  they  laid  the  earth  upon  the  dead. 
Lest  in  its  narrow  tenement  the  guest 
Should  suffer  underneath  such  load  oppress'd. 
But  that  death  surely  set  the  spirit  free. 
Sad  proof  to  them  poor  Monnema  address'd, 
Drawn  from  their  father's  fate ;  no  grave  had  he 
Wherein  his  soul  might  dwell.    This  therefore 
could  not  be. 

31. 
Likelier  they  taught  who  said  that  to  the  Land 
Of  Souls  the  happy  spirit  took  its  flight, 
A  region  underneath  the  sole  command 
Of  the  Good  Power ;  by  him  for  the  upright 
Appointed  and  replenished  with  delight : 
A  land  where  nothing  evil  ever  came. 
Sorrow,  nor  pain,  nor  peril,  nor  affright, 
Nor  change,  nor  death  ;  but  there  the  human 
frame, 
Untouched  by  age  or  ill,  continued  still  the  same. 

32. 

Winds  would  not  pierce  it  there,  nor  heat  and 

cold 
.Grieve,  nor  thirst  parch,  and  hunger  pine ;  but 

there 
'The  sun  by  day  its  even  influence  hold 
With  genial  warmth,  and  thro'  the  unclouded  air 
The  moon  upon  her  nightly  journey  fare : 
The  lakes  and  Bsh-full  streams  are  never  dry ; 
Trees  ever  green  perpetual  fruitage  bear ; 
And,  wheresoe'er  the  hunter  turns  his  eye, 
;Watei:,  and  earth,  and  heaven,  to  him  their  stores 

•upply. 

33. 
And  once  there  was  a  way  to  that  good  land. 
For  in  mid-earth  a  wondrous  Tree  there  grew. 
By  Avhich  the  adventurer  might,  with  foot  and 

hand. 
From  branch   to  branch  his  upward  course 

pursue ; 
An  easy  path,  if  what  were  said  be  true. 
Albeit  the  ascent  was  long ;  and  when  the  height 
Was  gain'd,  that  blu»fiful  region  was  in  view, 
Wherein  the  traveller  safely  might  alight. 
And  roam  abroad  at  will,  and  take  his  free  delight. 

34. 
O  happy  time,  when  ingress  thus  was  given 
To  the  upper  world,  and  at  their  pleasure  they 


Whose  hearts  were  strong  might  pass  from 

Earth  to  Heaven 
By  their  own  act  and  choice !    In  evil  day 
Mishap  had  fiitally  cut  off  that  way, 
And  none  may  now  the  Land  of  Spirits  gain, 
Till  from  its  dear  loved  tenement  of  clay, 
Violence  or  age,  infirmity  and  pain. 
Divorce  the  soul  which  there  full  gladly  would 

remain. 

35. 
Such  grievous  loss  had  by  their  own  misdeed 
Upon  the  unworthy  race  of  men  been  brought. 
An  aged  woman  once,  who  could  not  speed 
In  fishing,  earnestly  one  day  besought 
Her  countrymen,  that  they  of  what  they  caught 
A  portion  would  upon  her  wants  bestow. 
They  set  her  hunger  and  her  age  at  nought. 
And  still  to  her  entreaties  answered  no ! 
And  mock'd  her,  till  they  made  her  heart  with 
rage  o'crflow. 

36. 
But  that  Old  Woman,  by  such  wanton  wrong 
Inflamed,  went  hurrying  down ;  and  in  the  pride 
Of  magic  power,  wherein  the  crone  was  strong, 
Her  human  form  infirm  she  laid  aside. 

*  Better  the  Capiguara's  limbs  supplied 
A  strength  accordant  to  her  fierce  intent ; 
These  she  assumed,  and,  burrowing  deep  and 

wide 
Beneath  the  Tree,  with  vicious  will,  she  went. 

To  inflict  upon  mankind  a  lasting  punishment. 


Downward  she  wrought  her  way,  and  all  around 
Labouring,  the  solid  earth  she  undermined, 
And  loosen' d  all  the  roots ;    then  from  the 

ground 
Emerging,  in  her  hatred  of  her  kind, 
Resumed  her  proper  form,  and  breathed  a  wind 
Which  gathered  like  a  tempest  round  its  head : 
Eftsoon  the  lofty  Tree  its  top  inclined, 
Uptorn  with  horrible  convulsion  dread. 
And  over  half  the  world  its  mighty  wreck  lay 

spread. 

38. 
But  never  scion  sprouted  from  that  Tree, 
Nor  seed  sprang  up ;  and  thus  the  easy  way. 
Which  had  till  then  for  young  and  old  been  free. 
Was  closed  upon  the  sons  of  men  for  aye. 
The  mighty  ruin  moulder'd  where  it  lay. 
Till  not  a  trace  was  left ;  and  now  in  sooth 
Almost  had  all  remembrance  past  away. 
This  from  the  elders  she  had  heard  in  youth  ; 
Some  said  it  was  a  tale,  and  some  a  very  truth. 

39. 

Nathless  departed  spirits  at  their  will 
Could  firom  the  Land  of  Souls  pass  to  and  ^o : 
They  come  to  us  in  sleep  when  all  is  still. 
Sometimes  to  warn  against  the  impending  blow , 
Alas !  more  oft  to  visit  us  in  woe  : 
Though  in  their  presence  there  was  ppor  relief! 
And  this  had  sad  experience  made  her  know ; 
For  when  Quiara  came,  his  stay  was  brief, 
And,  waking  then,  sho  felt  a  freflhen'd  sense  of 
I  grief. 


A  TALE  OF  PARAGUAY. 
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IS  of  the  night,— 
To  know  ihil  ibe  depu-ied  biiU  requite 
The  loie  which  to  Ibeii  memory  elill  will  cling  t 
AnJ  (hough  he  mighl  not  bless  her  waking  aijihl 
Witb  his  dear  preMnce,  'twos  a  blessed  ihing   i 
That  eleep  would  ihus  aometiniei  hie  octnal  imige  I 

Why  comes  he  not  lo  me  I     Yeruti  cries ; 
And  Mooma,  echoing  with  a  sigh  [be  thought, 
Aik'd  why  it  waa  that  Co  her  longing  eyes 
No  dtesro  the  image  of  her  father  brought ; 
Nor  Monnems  to  solve  that  question  sought 
In  vain,  content  in  ignorsnce  to  dwell ; 
Perhaps  it  was  because  they  knew  bim  not ; 
Ferhaps — but  soalb  she  could  not  atuwer  well ; 
What  Ibe  departed  did,  themselves  alone  could 


tell. 


tl. 


What  one  tribe  held,  another  disbelieved, 
For  all  concerning  this  was  dark,  she  said ; 
Uocenain  all,  and  hard  to  be  received. 
The  dreadful  race,  from  whomlheir  ralhersfied, 
Boasted  that  even  the  Country  of  the  Dead 
Was  iheirs,  and  wbeie  (heir  Spirits  chose  to  go, 
The  ghosts  of  other  men  retired  in  dread 
Before  the  Sace  of  that  victorious  foe ; 

No  belter,  then,  the  world  above,  than  thia  below! 
«. 
What  then,  alas '.  if  ihia  were  true,  was  death  t 
Only  a  mournful  change  from  ill  to  ill ! 
And  Boma  there  were  who  sMd  the  living  breath 
Would  ne'er  be  taken  from  us  by  the  will 
Of  the  Good  Father,  but  continue  still 
To  feed  with  Ufe  the  mortal  frame  he  gave. 
Did  not  mischance  or  wicked  witchcraft  kill  ;— 
Evibfrom  which  no  care  avgil'd  toaave, 

And  whereby  all  were  sent  to  fill  the  greedy  era»e. 


ork  the  baleful  charm 
By  spells  of  rival  witchcraft  was  it  sought ; 
Len  potent  was  that  art  to  help  than  harm. 
No  means  of  safely  old  e;iperience  brought : 
Nor  heller  fortune  did  Ihey  find  who  thought 
From  Death,  as  from  some  living  foe.  lo  fly  ; 
For  speed  or  subterfuge  avail'd  ihem  nonght ; 
But  wheresoo'er  they  fled  they  found  him  nlg^ 
None  ever  could  etude  that  unseen  enemy. 

Bootless  the  boast,  and  vain  (he  proud  intent 
Of  those  who  hoped,  witb  arrotcant  display 
Of  arms  and  force,  lo  scare  him  from  their  tent. 
As  if  their  Ihrealful  shouta  and  lierce  array 
Of  war  could  drive  the  Invisible  away  '. 
Sometimes,  regardless  of  the  sufferer's  firoan, 
They  dragg'd  the  dying  out,  and  aa  a  prey 
Exposed  him,  ibst.  content  witb  him  alone, 
Death  might  depart,  and  ihu*  hi*  fale  aven  their 


When  they  who  held  this  tbnd  belief,  would 

Each  by  lus  own  inevitable  fate. 
That,  in  the  course  of  man's  uncertain  state, 
Death  is  the  one  and  only  cenain  thing. 
Oh  lolly  then  to  fly  or  deprecate 
That  which,  at  last, Time,  over  on  the  wing. 
Certain  as  dayand  night,  to  weai^  age  tnuat  bring! 

While  thus  the  Matron  spake,  the  youthful 

Listen'd  in  deep  attention,  wistfully  ; 
Whether  with  more  of  wonder  or  of  pain 
Uneath  it  were  to  tell.    With  steady  eye 
Intent  they  heard ;  and  when  she  paused,  aatgb 
Their  sorrowful  fureboding  seem'd  lo  apeak : 
Questions  to  which  she  could  not  give  reply 
Yeruli  aak'd ;  and  for  that  Maiden  meek, 
involuntary  tears  ran  down  her  quiet  check. 

A  different  sentiment  within  ihem  stirr'd, 
When  Monnemn  recall'd  to  mind,  one  day. 
Imperfectly,  what  she  had  sometimes  beard 
In  childhood,  long  ago.  the  Elders  say, — 
Almost  from  memory  bad  it  posa'd  away, — 
How  there  appear'd  amid  the  woodlands  men 
Whom  the  (ireat  Spirit  sent  there  to  convey 
His  gracious  will ;  but  little  heed  she  then 
Had  given,  and  like  a  dream  it  now  recurr'd  again. 
49. 
But  these  young  questionere,  from  lime  lo  time, 
Caird  up  the  long- forgotten  theme  anew. 
Strange  men  they  were,  from  some  remotest 

She  said,  of  different  speech,  uncouth  to  view, 
Having  hair  upon  their  face,  and  white  in  hue  ; 
Across  the  World  of  waters  wide  (bey  came 
Devotedly  the  Father's  work  to  do, 
And  seek  ibo  Red  Men  out,  and  in  his  name 
His  merciful  laws,  and  love,  and  promises  pro- 


They  served  a  Msid  more  beautiful  than  tongue 
Could  tell,  ur  heart  conceive.    Of  humaa  race, 
All  heavenly  as  that  Virgin  was,  she  sprung  ) 
But  for  her  beauty  and  celestial  grace, 
Being  one  in  whose  pure  elements  no  trace 
Had  e'er  inhered  of  sin  or  mortal  stain, 
The  highest   Heaven  waa  now  her  dwelling 

There  aa  a  Queen  divine  she  held  her  reign. 

And  there  in  endless  joy  forever  would  remain. 

51. 

Her  feel  upon  ihe  crescent  Moon  were  set, 

And,  moving  in  their  order  round  her  head, 

The  Stars  compose  her  sparkhng  coronet. 

There  at  her  breast  the  Virgin  Mother  fed 

A  Babe  divine,  who  was  to  judge  the  dead  ; 

Such  power  the  Spirit  gave  this  awful  Child  : 

Severe  he  was,  and  in  his  anger  dread. 

Yet  alway  at  his  Mother's  will  grew  mild. 

So  well  did  he  obey  that  Maiden  uodefiled. 

5S. 
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Siu;h  as  bad  senred  ber  well.  And  hr  her  lore, 
Tbete  bearded  men«  forsaking  all  delight. 
With  labour  long  and  dangera  infinite, 
Acroaa  the  great  blae  waters  came,  and  aongfat 
Tbe  Red  Men  bere,  to  win  tbem,  if  tbey  migbt. 
From  bloody  ways,  rejoiced  to  profit  aoght, 
Even  wben  with  their  own  Htcs  the  benefit  was 
boughL 

53. 
For  trusting  in  this  heavenly  Maiden's  grace. 
It  was  for  them  a  joyful  thing  to  die. 
As  men  who  went  to  have  their  ha{ypy  place 
With  her,  and  with  that  Holy  Child,  on  high. 
In  fields  of  bliss  above  the  starry  sky. 
In  glory  at  the  Virgin  Mother's  feet ; 
And  all  who  kept  their  lessons  faithfully 
An  everlasting  guerdon  there  would  meet, 
Wben  Death  had  led  their  souls  to  that  celestia] 
seat. 

54. 
On  earth  they  ofTer'd,  too,  an  easy  life 
To  those  who  their  mild  lessons  would  obey, 
Exempt  fi'om  want,  from  danger,  and  from  strife, 
And  from  the  forest  leading  them  away, 
rhey  placed  them  underneath  this  Virgin's 

sway, 
A  numerous  fellowship  in  peace  to  dwell ; 
Their  high  and  happy  office  there  to  pay 
Devotions  due,  which  she  requited  well, 
Their  heavenly  Guardian  she  in  whatsoe'er  befell. 

55. 
Thus  Monnema  remembcr'd,  it  was  told 
By  one  who,  in  his  hot  and  headstrong  youth, 
Had  left  her  happy  service ;  but  when  old. 
Lamented  oft,  with  unavailing  ruth. 
And  thoughts  which  sharper  than  a  serpent's 

tooth. 
Pierced  him,  that  he  had  changed  that  peaceful 

place 
For  the  fierce  freedom  and  the  ways  uncouth 
Of  their  >vild  life,  and  lost  that  Lady's  grace. 
Wherefore  he  had  no  hope  to  sec  in  Heaven  her 

&ce. 

56. 
And  she  remembcr'd,  too,  when  first  they  fled 
For  safety  to  the  farthest  solitude 
Before  their  cruel  foes,  and  lived  in  dread 
That  thither,  too,  their  steps  might  be  pursued 
By  those  old  enemies  athirst  for  blood. 
How  some  among  them  hoped  to  see  the  day 
When  these  beloved  messengers  of  good 
To  that  lone  hiding-place  might  find  the  way, 
And  them  to  their  abode  of  blessedness  convey. 

57. 
Such  tales  excited  in  Yeruti's  heart 
A  stirring  hope  that  haply  he  might  meet 
Some  minister  of  Heaven  ;  and  many  a  part, 
Untrod  before,  of  that  wild  wood  retreat, 
Did  he,  with  indefatigable  feet, 
Explore ;  yet  ever  from  the  fi'uitless  quest 
Return'd  at  evening  to  his  native  seat 
By  daily  disappointment  undepress'd,— 
So  buoyant  was  the  hope  that  fiU'd  his  youthful 
breast. 


do* 
At  length  the  hour  approached  that  should  fulfil 
His  harmless  heart's  desire,  when  they  shall  see 
Their  fellow  kind,  and  take  for  good  or  ill 
The  fearful  chance — for  such  it  needs  must  be — 
Of  change  from  that  entire  simplicity. 
Yet  wherefore  should  tbe  thought  of  change 

appal? 
Grief  it  perhaps  might  bring,  and  injury. 
And  death ; — but  evil  never  can  befell 
Tbe  virtuous,  for  the  Eye  of  Heaven  is  over  all. 


CANTO  IIL 

1. 
AxiD  those  marshy  woodlands  far  and  wide. 
Which  spread  beyond  the  soaring  vulture's  eye. 
There  grew,  on  Empalado's  southern  side. 
Groves  of  that  tree  whose  leaves  adust  siqiply 
The  Spaniards  with  their  daily  luxury; 
A  beverage  whose  salubrious  use  obtains 
Through  many  a  land  of  mines  and  slavery. 
Even  over  all  La  Plata's  sea-Uke  plains, 
And  Chili's  mountain  realm,  and  proud  Pern's 
domains. 

2. 
But  better  for  the  injured  Indian  race 
Had  woods  of  manchineel  the  land  o'erspread ; 
Yea,  in  (hat  tree  so  blees'd  by  Nature's  grace 
A  direr  curse  had  they  inherited. 
Than  if  the  Upas  there  had  rear'd  its  head. 
And  sent  its  baleful  scions  all  around, 
Blasting  where'er  its  effluent  force  was  shed. 
In  air  and  water,  and  the  infected  ground. 
All  things  wherein  the  breath  or  sap  of  life  is  found. 

3. 

The  poor  Guaranies  dreamt  of  no  such  ill. 
When,  for  themselves  in  miserable  hour. 
The  virtues  of  that  leaf,  with  pure  good  will, 
They  taught  their  unsuspected  visitor. 
New  in  the  land  as  yet.    They  learnt  his  power 
Too  soon,  which  law  nor  conscience  could 

restrain ; 
A  fearless,  but  inhuman  conqueror, 
Heart-harden'dby  the  accursed  lust  of  gain: 
O  fatal  thirst  of  gold  !    O  foul  reproach  for  Spain! 

4. 

For  gold  and  silver  had  the  Spaniards  sought, 
Exploring  Paraguay  ^%'ith  desperate  pains ; 
Their  way  through  forests,  axe  in  hand,  they 

wrought ; 
Drench'd  from  above  by  unremitting  rains. 
They  waded  over  inundated  plains. 
Forward  by  hope  of  plunder  still  allured ; 
So  they  might  one  day  count  their  golden  gaip« 
They  cared  not  at  what  cost  of  sin  procured ; 
All  dangers  they  defied,  all  sufferings  they  en- 
dured. 

5. 
Barren  alike  of  glory  and  of  gold 
That  region  proved  to  them;  nor  would  the  soil 
Unto  their  imindustrious  hands  unfold 
Harvests,  the  fruit  of  peace,  and  wine  and  oil, 
The  treasures  that  repay  contented  toil 
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With  health  and  weal ;  treasures  that  with  them 

bring 
No  guilt  for  priest  and  penance  to  assoil, 
Nor  with  their  venom  arm  the  awakened  sting 
Of  conscience  at  that  hour  when  life  is  vanishing. 

6. 
But,  keen  of  eye  in  their  pursuit  of  gain, 
The  conquerors  look'd  for  lucre  in  this  tree : 
An  annual  harvest  there  might  they  attain, 
\Yithout  the  cost  of  annual  industry. 
"Twas  but  to  gather  in  what  there  grew  free. 
And  share  Potosi's  wealth.   Nor  thence  alone. 
But  gold  in  glad  exchange  they  soon  should  see 
From  all  that  once  the  Incas  called  their  own. 
Or  where  the  Zippa's  power  or  Zaque's  laws 
were  known. 

i. 
For  this,  in  fact  though  not  in  name  a  slave. 
The  Indian  from  his  family  was  torn ; 
And  droves  on  droves  were  sent  to  find  a  grave 
In  woods  and  swamps,  by  toil  severe  outworn. 
No  friend  at  hand  to  succour  or  to  mourn, 
In  death  unpitied,  as  in  life  unblessed. 
O  miserable  race,  to  slavery  born ! 
Yet  when  we  look  beyond  this  world's  unrest, 
More  miserable  then  the  oppressors    than  the 
oppress' d. 

8. 
Often  had  Kings  essay'd  to  check  the  ill 
By  edicts  not  so  well  enforced  as  meant ; 
A  present  power  was  wanting  to  fulfil 
Remote  authority's  sincere  intent. 
To  Avarice,  on  its  present  purpose  bent. 
The  voice  of  distant  Justice  spake  in  vain ; 
False  magistrates  and  priests  their  influence  lent 
The  accursed  thing  for  lucre  to  maintain : 
O  fatal  thirst  of  gold !   O  foul  reproach  for  Spain ! 

9. 
O  foul  reproach !  but  not  for  Spain  alone. 
But  for  all  lands  that  bear  the  Christian  name  ! 
Where'er  commercial  slavery  is  known ; 
O  shall  not  Justice,  trumpet-tongued,  proclaim 
The  foul  reproach,  the  black  oflence,  the  same  ? 
Hear,  guilty  France !   and  thou,  O  England 

hear ! 
Thou  who  hast  half  redeem' d  thyself  from 

shame. 
When  slavery  from  thy  realms  shall  disappear. 
Then  from  this  guilt,  and  not  till  then,  wilt  thou 

be  clear. 

10. 
Uncheck'd  in  Paraguay  it  ran  its  course. 
Till  all  the  gentler  children  of  the  land 
Well  nigh  had  been  consumed  without  remorse. 
The   bolder  tribes  meantime,  whose  skilful 

hand 
Had  tamed  the  horse,  in  many  a  warlike  band 
Kept  the  field  well  with  bow  and  dreadful  spear. 
And  now  the  Spaniards  dared  no  more  with- 

stand 
Their  force,  but  in  their  towns  grew  pale  with 

fear, 

(f  the  Mocobio  or  the  Abipon  drew  near. 

11. 
Bear  witness,  Chaco,  thou,  from  thy  domain 
With  Spanisli  blood,  as  erst  with  Indian,  fed  ! 


And  Corrientes,  by  whose  church  the  slain 
Were  piled  in  heaps,  till  for  the  gather'd  dead 
One  common  grave  was  dug,  one  service  said  ! 
Thou  too,  Parana,  thy  sad  witness  bear 
From  shores  with  many  a  mournful  vestige 

spread. 

And  monumental  crosses  here  and  there. 
And  monumental  names  that  tell  where  dwellings 

were! 

12. 
Nor  would  with  all  their  power  the  Kings  of 

Spain, 
Austrian  or  Bourbon,  have  at  last  avail'd 
JThis  torrent  of  destruction  to  restrain. 
And  save  a  people  every  where  assail'd 
By  men  before  whose  face  their  courage  quail*d, 
But  for  the  virtuous  agency  of  those 
Who  with  the  Cross  alone,  when  arms  had 

fail'd, 
Achieved  a  peaceful  triumph  o'er  the  foes. 
And  gave  that  weary  land  the  blessings  of  repose. 

13. 

For  whensoe'er  the  Spaniards  felt  or  fear'd 
An  Indian  enemy,  they  call'd  for  aid 
Upon  Loyola's  sons,  now  long  endear'd 
To  many  a  happy  tribe,  by  them  convey'd 
From  the  open  wilderness  or  woodland  shade, 
In  towns  of  happiest  polity  to  dwell. 
Freely  these  faithful  ministers  essay'd 
The  arduous  enterprise,  contented  well 
If  whh  success  tjiey  sped,  or  if  as  martyrs  fell. 

14. 

And  now  it  chanced  some  traders,  who  had 

fell'd 
The  trees  of  precious  foilagc  far  and  wide 
On  Empalado's  shore,  when  they  beheld 
The  inviting  woodlands  on  its  northern  side, 
Cross' d  thither  in  their  quest,  and  there  espied 
Yeruti*s  footsteps;  searching  then  the  shade, 
At  length  a  lonely  dwelling  they  descried. 
And  at  the  thought  of  hostile  hordes  dismay'd. 
To  the  nearest  mission  sped,  and  ask'd  the  Je 
suit's  aid. 

15. 
That  was  a  call  which  ne'er  was  made  in  vain 
Upon  Loyola's  sons.     In  Paraguay 
Much  of  injustice  had  they  to  complain. 
Much  of  neglect;  but  faithful  labourers  they 
In  the  Lord's  vineyard,  there  was  no  delay 
When  suramon'd  to  his  work.     A  little  band 
Of  converts  made  them  ready  for  the  way; 
Their  spiritual  father  took  a  cross  in  hand 
To  be  his  staff,  and  forth  they  went  to  search  the 
land. 

16. 
He  was  a  man  of  rarest  qualities. 
Who  to  this  barbarous  region  had  confined 
A  spirit  with  the  learned  and  the  wise 
Worthy  to  take  his  place,  and  from  mankind 
Receive  their  homage,  to  the  immortal  mind 
Paid  in  its  just  inheritance  of  fame. 
But  he  to  humbler  thoughts  his  heart  inclined ; 
From  Gratz,  amid  the  Styrian  hills,  he  came, 
And  Dobrizhoffer  was  the  good  man's  honour'd 
name. 
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17- 
It  WM  hm  eiil  iormii^  to  behold 
The  laboan  of  hk  painful  iifie  destroy'd; 
Hit  flock,  wbicb  be  bad  broagbt  wiibio  the  Ibid, 
Diapened ;  the  work  of  ages  render'd  Toid, 
And  all  of  good  that  Paraguay  enjoyed 
Bj  blind  and  suicidal  Power  o'enhfown. 
80  he  the  years  of  his  old  ags  einploy*dv 
A  iaiihful  chronicler  in  handing  down 
Names  which  he  lored,  and  things  well  worthy 
to  be  known. 

18. 
And  thus,  when  exiled  from  the  dear-lored 

scene. 
In  prood  Vietun  he  beguiled  the  pain 
Of  sad  remembrance ;  and  the  Empress  Queen, 
That  great  Teresa,  she  did  not  disdain 
In  giacioos  mood  sometimes  to  entertain 
Disootirse  with  him  both  pleasurable  and  sage ; 
Aivi  sare  a  willing  ear  she  well  might  deign 
To  one  whose  tales  may  equally  engage 
The  wondering  mind  of  youth,  the  thooghtfiil 

heart  of  age. 

19. 
But  of  his  native  speech  because  well  nigh 
Pisnse  in  him  Ibrgetfulness  had  wrought. 
In  Latin  he  composed  his  history — 
A  garrulous,  but  a  lively  tale,  and  fraught 
With  matter  of  delight  and  food  for  thought. 
And  if  he  could  in  Merlin's  glass  have  seen 
By  whom  his  tomes  to  speak  our  tongue  were* 

taught, 
The  old  man  would  have  felt  as  pleased,  I  ween, 
As  when  he  won  the  ear  of  that  great  Empress 

Queen. 

20. 
Little  he  deem*d  when  with  his  Indian  band 
He  through  the  wilds  set  forth  upon  his  way, 
A  Poet  then  unborn,  and  in  a  land 
Which  had  proscribed  his  order,  should  one  day 
Take  up  from  thence  his  moralizing  lay. 
And  shape  a  song  that,  with  no  fiction  dress* d, 
Should  to  his  worth  its  grateful  tribute  pay, 
And  sinking  deep  in  many  an  English  breast, 
Foster  that  faiih  divine  that  keeps  the  heart  at  rest. 

21. 
Behold  him  on  his  way  !  the  breviary 
Which  from  his  girdle  hangs,  hb  only  shield  ; 
That  well- known  habit  is  his  panoply. 
That  Cross,  the  only  weapon  he  will  wiold: 
By  day,  he  bears  it  for  his  staff  aEeld, 
By  night,  it  is  the  pillow  of  his  bed : 
No  other  lodging  these  wild  woods  can  yield 
Than  earth's  hard  lap,  and  rustling  overhead 
A  canopy  of  deep  and  tangled  boughs  far  spread. 

22. 

Yet  may  they  not  without  some  cautious  care 
Take  up  their  inn  content  upon  the  groimd. 
First  it  behoves  to  clear  a  circle  there, 
And  trample  down  the  grass  and  plantage round, 
Where  miChy  a  deadly  reptile  might  be  foimd, 
Whom  with  its  bright  and  comfortable  heat 
The  flame  would  else  allure:  such  pbgues 
abound 


In  these  thick  woods,  and  thereiore  must  they 


The  earth,  and  trample  well  the  herbs  beneath 
their  feeu 

23. 
And  now  they  heap  dry  reeds  and  broken  wood : 
The  spark  is  struck,  the  cisckhng  iiigoCs  blaze 
And  cheer  thai  unaocnstom'd  solitude. 
Soon  have  tbey  made  their  frugal  meal  of  maize. 
In  gra:eful  adoraiion  then  tbey  raue 
The  evening  hymn.    How  solemn  in  the  wild 
That  sweet  accordant  strain  wherewith  they 

praise 
The  Queen  of  Angels,  merciful  and  mild ! 
Hail,  holiest  Mary !  Maid,  and  Mother  undefiled. 

24. 

Blame  as  thou  mayst  the  Papist's  erring  creed. 

But  not  their  salutary  right  of  even ! 

Tbe  prayers  that  from  a  pious  soul  proceed. 

Though  misdirected,  re2ch  the  ear  of  Heanren. 

Us,  vmto  whom  a  purer  faith  is  given. 

As  our  best  birthright  it  behoves  to  hold 

The  precious  charge;  but,  oh,  beware  the 

Uaven 
Which  makes  the  heart  of  chanty  grow  cold ! 
We  own  one  Shepherd,  we  shall  be  at  last  one  fold. 

25. 
Thinkcst  thou  the  little  company  who  here 
Pour  forth  their  hymn  devout  at  close  of  day. 
Feel  it  no  aid  that  those  who  hold  them  dear. 
At  the  same  hour  the  self>eame  homage  pay. 
Commending  them  to  Heaven  when  far  away  f 
That  the  sweet  bells  are  heard  in  solemn  chime 
Through  all  the  happy  towns  of  Paraguay, 
Where  now  their  brethren  in  one  point  of  time 
Join  in  the  general  prayer,  with  sympathy  sub- 
lime? 

26. 
That  to  the  glorious  Mother  of  their  Lord 
Whole  Christendom  that  hour  its  homage  pays  ? 
From  court  and  cottage  that  with  one  accord 
Ascends  the  universal  strain  of  praise  T 
Amid  the  crowded  city's  restless  ways. 
One  reverential  thought  pervades  the  throng ; 
The  traveller  on  his  lonely  road  obeys 
The  sacred  hour,  and  as  he  fares  along. 
Inspirit  hears  and  joins  his  household's  even-song. 

7. 
What  if  they  think  that  every  prayer  enroU'd 
Shall  one  day  in  their  good  account  appear ; 
That  guardian  Angels  hover  round  and  fold 
Their  wings  in  adoration  while  they  hear ; 
Ministrant  Spirits  through  the  ethereal  sphere 
Waft  it  vnth  joy,  and  to  the  grateful  theme, 
Well  pleased,  the  Mighty  Mother  bends  her  earl 
A  vain  delusion  this  we  rightly  deem : 
Tet  what  they  feel  is  not  a  mere  illusive  dream. 

28. 
That  prayer  performed,  around  the  fire  reclined 
Beneath  the  leafy  canopy  they  lay 
Their  limbs :  the  Indians  soon  to  sleep  resigned ; 
And  the  good  Father  with  that  toilsome  day 
Fatigued,  full  fain  to  sleep, — if  sleep  he  may, — 
Whom  all  tormenting  insects  there  assail ; 
More  to  be  dreaded  ^ese  than  beastn  nf  prey 
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Against  whom  strength  may  cope,  or  skill  pre- 
vail; 
But  art  of  man  against  these  enemies  must  fail. 

29. 
Patience  itself,  that  should  the  sovereign  cure 
For  ills  that  touch  ourselves  alone,  supply, 
Lends  little  aid  to  one  who  must  endure 
This  plague :  the  small  tormentors  fill  the  sky. 
And  swarm  about  their  prey ;  there  he  must  lie 
And  suffer  while  the  hours  of  darkness  wear ; 
At  times  he  utters  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh 
Some  name  adored,  in  accents  of  despair 
Breathed  sorrowfully  forth,  half  murmur  and  half 
prayer. 

30. 
Welcome  to  him  the  earliest  gleam  of  light ; 
Welcome  to  him  the  earliest  sound  of  day ; 
That,  from  the  sufferings  of  that  weary  night 
Released,  he  may  resume  his  willing  way, 
Well  pleased  again  the  perils  to  essay 
Of  that  drear  wilderness,  with  hope  renew'd : 
Success  with  all  his  labours  overpay ; 
A  quest  like  his  is  cheerfully  pursued  ; 
The  heart  is  happy  still  that  is  intent  on  good. 

31. 
And  now  where  Empalado*s  waters  creep 
Through  low  and  level  shores  of  woodland  wide. 
They  come;  prepared  to  cross  the  sluggish  deep, 
An  ill-shaped  coracle  of  hardest  hide. 
Ruder  than  ever  Cambrian  fisher  plied 
Where  Towey  and  the  salt-sea  waters  meet. 
The  Indians  launch ;  they  steady  it  and  guide. 
Winning  their  way  with   arms  and  practised 

feet. 
While  in  the  tottering  boat  the  Father  keeps 

his  seat. 

32. 
For  three  k>ng  summer  days  on  every  side 
They  search  in  vain  the  sylvan  solitude  ; 
The  fourth  a  human  footstep  is  espied. 
And  through  the  mazes  of  the  pathless  wood 
With  hound-like  skill  and  hawk-like  eye  pur- 
sued ; 
For  keen  upon  their  pious  quest  are  they 
As  e*er  were  hunters  on  the  track  of  blood. 
Where  softer  ground  or  trodden  herbs  betray 
The  slightest  mark  of  men,  they  there  explore 
the  way. 

33. 
More  cautious  when  more  certain  of  the  trace, 
In  silence  they  proceed ;  not  like  a  crew 
Of  jovial  hunters,  who  the  joyous  chase 
With  hound  and  horn  in  open  field  pursue. 
Cheering  their  way  with  jubilant  halloo. 
And  hurrying  forward  to  their  spoil  desired, 
The  panting  game  before  them,  full  in  view ; 
Humaner  thoughts  this  little  band  inspired. 
Vet  with  a  hope  as  high  their  gentle  hearts  were 
fired. 

34. 
Nor  is  their  virtuous  hope  devoid  of  fear ; 
The  perils  of  that  enterprise  they  know ; 
Some  savage  horde  may  have  its  fiistness  here, 
A  race  to  whom  a  stranger  is  a  ibe, 
Who  not  for  fiiendly  words,  nor  proffered  show 


Of  gifts,  will  peace  or  parley  entertain. 

If  by  such  hands  their  blameless  blood  should 

flow 
To  serve  the  Lamb  who  for  their  sins  was  slain, 
Blessed  indeed  theu*  lot,  for  so  to  die  is  gain ! 

35. 
Them,  thus  pursuing  where  the  track  may  lead, 
A  human  voice  arrests  upon  their  way ; 
They  stop,  and  thither,   whence  the  sounds 

proceed. 
All  eyes  are  turn'd  in  wonder,— not  dismay. 
For  sure  such  sounds  might  charm  all  fear 

away; 
No  nightingale  whose  brooding  mate  is  nigh, 
From  some  sequester*d  bower  at  close  of  day, 
No  lark  rejoicing  in  the  orient  sky. 
Ever  pour'd  forth  so  wild  a  strain  of  melody. 

36. 
The  voice  which  through  the  ringing  forest  floats 
Is  one  which  having  ne*er  been  taught  the  skill 
Of  marshalling  sweet  words  to  sweeter  notes, 
Utters  all  unpremeditate,  at  will, 
A  modulated  sequence,  loud  and  shrill. 
Of  inarticulate  and  long-breathed  sound. 
Varying  its  tones  vrith  rise,  and  fall,  and  trill, 
Till  all  the  solitary  woods  around 
With  that  far-piercing  power  of  melody  resound. 

37. 
In  mute  astonishment  attent  to  hear. 
As  if  by  some  enchantment  held,  they  stood. 
With  bending  head,  fix'd  eye,  and  eager  car, 
And  hand  upraised  in  warning  attitude 
To  check  all  speech  or  step  that  might  intrude 
On  that  sweet  strain.  Them  leaving,  thus  spell- 
bound, 
A  little  way  alone  into  the  wood 
The  Father  gently  moved  toward  the  sound, 
Treading  with  quiet  feet  upon  the  grassy  ground. 

38. 
Anon  advancing  thus  the  trees  between. 
He  saw  beside  her  bower  the  songstress  wild. 
Not  distant  far,  himself  the  while  unseen. 
Mooma  it  was,  that  happy  maiden  mild. 
Who,  in  the  sunshine,  like  a  careless  child 
Of  nature,  in  her  joy  was  caroling. 
A  heavier  heart  than  his  it  had  beguiled 
So  to  have  heard  so  fair  a  creature  sing 
The  strains  which  she  had  learnt  from  all  sweet 
birds  of  spring. 

39. 

For  these  had  been  her  teachers,  these  alone ; 
And  she,  in  many  an  emulous  essay. 
At  length  into  a  discant  of  her  own 
Had  blended  all  their  notes,  a  wild  display 
Of  sounds  in  rich,  irregular  array ; 
And  now  as  blithe  as  bird  in  vernal  bower, 
Pour*d  in  full  flow  the  unexpressive  lay, 
Rejoicing  in  her  consciousness  of  power. 
But  in  the  inborn  sense  of  harmony  yet  more. 

40. 
In  joy  had  she  begun  the  ambitious  song. 
With  rapid  interchange  of  sink  and  swell , 
And  sometimes  high  the  note  was  rais*d,and  long 
Produced,  with  shake  and  effort  sensible, 
As  if  the  voice  exulted  there  to  dwell ; 
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Bat  when  she  could  no  more  that  pitch  aofltain. 
So  fhrillingly  attuned  the  cadence  fell,  i 

That  with  the  music  of  its  dying  strain  | 

She  moved  herself  to  tears  of  pleasurable  pain. 


41. 


t 


It  might  be  deemed  some  dim  presage  poesess^d  , 
The  virgin's  soul ;  that  some  mysterious  sense  i 
Of  change  to  come,  upon  her  miod  impress'd,  I 
Had  then  callM  forth,  e*er  she  departed  thence, 
A  requiem  to  their  days  of  innocence. 
For  what  thou  losest  in  thy  native  shade 
There  is  one  change  alone  that  may  compense, 
O  Mooma,  innocent  and  simple  maid, 
Only  one  change,  and  it  will  not  be  long  delay*d ! ; 

42. 
When  now  the  Father  issued  from  the  wood 
Into  that  little  glade  in  open  sight, 
Like  one  entranced,  beholding  him,  she  stood ; 
Yet  had  she  more  of  wonder  than  affright. 
Yet  less  of  wonder  than  of  dread  delight. 
When  thus  the  actual  vision  came  in  view ; 
For  instantly  the  maiden  read  aright 
Wherefore  he  came ;  his  garb  and  beard  she 
knew; 
All  that  her  mother  heard  had  then  indeed  been 
true. 

43. 
Nor  was  the  Father  filPd  with  less  surprise ; 
He  too  strange  fancies  well  might  entertain, 
When  this  so  fair  a  creature  met  his  eyes. 
He  might  have  thought  her  not  of  mortal  strain ; 
Rather,  as  bards  of  yore  were  wont  to  feign, 
A  nymph  divine  of  Mondai's  secret  stream ; 
Or  haply  of  Diana's  woodland  train ; 
For  in  her  beauty  Mooma  such  might  seem, 
Being  less  a  child  of  earth  than  like  a  poet's 
dream. 

44. 
No  art  of  barbarous  ornament  had  scarr'd 
And  stain'd  her  virgin  limbs,  or  'filed  her  face ; 
Nor  ever  yet  had  evil  passion  marr'd 
In  her  sweet  countenance  the  natural  grace 
Of  innocence  and  youth  ;  nor  was  there  trace 
Of  sorrow,  or  of  hardening  want  and  care. 
Strange  was  it  in  this  wild  and  savage  place, 
Which  sccm'd  to  be  for  beasts  a  fitting  lair, 
Thus  to  behold  a  maid  so  gentle  and  so  fiiir. 

45. 
Across  her  shoulders  was  a  hammock  flung ; 
By  night  it  was  the  maiden's  bed,  by  day 
Her  only  garment.     Round  her  as  it  hung, 
In  short,  unequal  folds  of  loose  array, 
The  open  mc&hes,  when  she  moves,  display 
Her  form.    She  stood  with  fix'd  and  wondering 

eyes; 
And  trembling  like  a  leaf  upon  the  spray, 
Even  for  excess  of  joy,  with  eager  cries 
She  caird  her  mother  forth  to  share  that  glad 

surprise. 

46. 
At  that  unwonted  call,  with  quicken'd  pace, 
The  matron  hurried  thither,  half  in  fear, 
flow  strange  to  Monnema  a  stranger's  face ! 
How  strange  it  was  a  stranger's  voice  to  hear ! 
How  strangely  to  her  disaccustom'd  ear 


Came  even  the  accents  of  her  native  tongue! 
But  when  she  saw  her  countrymen  appear. 
Tears  for  that  unexpected  blessing  sprung. 
And  once  again  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  were  yoong. 

47. 

Soon  was  her  melancholy  story  told, 
And  glad  consent  unto  that  Father  good 
Was  given,  that  they  to  join  his  happy  ibid 
W^ould  leave  with  him  their  forest  solitude. 
Why  comes  not  now  Yeruti  from  the  wood  T 
Why  tarrieth  he  so  late  this  blessed  day  f 
They  long  to  see  their  joy  in  his  renew'd. 
And  look  impatiently  toward  his  way. 
And  think  they  hear  his  step,  and  chide  his  long 
delay. 

48. 
He  comes  at  length,  a  happy  man,  to  find 
His  only  dream  of  hope  fulfill'd  at  last. 
The  sunshine  of  his  all-believing  mind 
There  is  no  doubt  or  fear  to  overcast ; 
No  chilling  forethought  checks  his  bliss  ;  the 

past 
Leaves  no  regret  for  him,  and  all  to  come 
Is  change,  and  wonder,  and  delight.   How  fiut 
Hath  busy  fancy  conjured  up  a  sum 
Of  joys  unknown,  whereof  the  expectance  makes 

him  dumb ! 

49. 
O  happy  day,  the  Messenger  of  Heaven 
Hath  found  them  in  their  lonely  dwelling-place ! 
O  happy  day,  to  them  it  would  be  given 
To  share  in  that  Eternal  Mother's  grace. 
And  one  day  see  in  Heaven  her  glorious  face. 
Where  Angels  round  her  mercy-throne  adore ! 
Now  shall  they  mingle  with  the  human  race, 
Sequester'd  from  their  fellow-kind  no  more ; 
O  joy  of  joys  supreme !  O  bliss  for  them  in  store! 

50. 
Full  of  such  hopes  this  night  they  lay  them 

down, 
But,  not  as  they  were  wont,  this  night  to  rest. 
Their  old  tranquillity  of  heart  is  gone  ; 
The  peace  wherewith  till  now  they  have  been 

blest 
Hath  taken  its  departure.    In  the  breast 
Fast    following   thoughts    and    busy    fancies 

throng ; 
Their  sleep  itself  is  feverish,  and  possess'd 
With  dreams  that  to  the  wakeful  mind  belong ; 
To  Mooma  and  the  youth  then  first  the  night 

seem'd  long. 

51. 
Day  comes,  and  now  a  first  and  last  farewell 
To  that  fair  bower  within  their  native  wood, 
Their    quiet    nest  till  now.     The  bird  may 

dwell 
Henceforth  in  safety  there,  and  rear  her  brood, 
And  beasts  and  reptiles  undisturb'd  intrude ; 
Reckless  of  this,  the  simple  tenants  go. 
Emerging  from  their  peaceful  solitude, 
To  mingle  with  the  world, — ^but  not  to  know 
Its  crimes,  nor  to  partake  its  cares,  nor  feel  its 
woe. 
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CANlo  IV. 


1. 


Their  inoffensive  lives  in  pupilage 
Perpetually,  but  peacefully  they  led, 
j  From  all  temptation  saved,  and  sure  of  daily  bread. 


The  bells  rung  blitbely  from  St.  Mary's  tower 
Whe^  In  St.  Joachin's  the  news  was  told 
T*i9i  Dobrizboffer  from  his  quest  that  hour 
Drew  nigh :  the  glad  Guaranics,  young  and  old, 
Throng  through  the  gate,  rejoicing  to  behold 
His  face  again ;  and  all  with  heartfelt  glee 
Welcome  the  Pastor  to  his  peaceful  fold, 
Where  so  beloved  amid  his  flock  was  he, 
That  this  return  was  like  a  day  of  jubilee. 

2: 
How  more  than  strange,  how  marvellous  a  sight 
To  the  new  comers  was  this  multitude ! 
Something  like  fear  was  mingled  with  affright, 
When  they  the  busy  scene  of  turmoil  view'd ; 
Wonder  itself  the  sense  of  joy  subdued, 
And  with  its  all  unwonted  weight  oppress^ 
These  children  of  the  quiet  soUtude ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  that  heaved  the  breast 
Unconsciously  bewray 'd  their  feeling  of  unrest. 

3. 
Not  more  prodigious  than  that  little  town 
Seem'd  to  these  comers,  were  the  pomp  and 

power 
To  us  of  ancient  Rome  in  her  renown ; 
Nor  the  elder  Babylon,  or  ere  that  hour 
When  her  high  gardens,  and  her  cloud-capt 

tower, 
And  her  broad  w^alls  before  the  Persian  fell : 
Nor  those  dread  fanes  on  Nile's  forsaken  shore, 
Whose  ruins  yet  their  pristine  grandeur  tell. 
Wherein  the  demon  Gods  themselves  might  deign 

to  dwell. 

4. 

Bat  if,  all  humble  as  it  was,  that  scene 
Fossess'd  a  poor  and  uninstructed  mind 
With  awe,  the  thoughtful  spirit,  well  I  ween, 
Something  to  move  its  wonder  there  might  find. 
Something  of  consolation  for  its  kind, 
Some  hope  and  earnest  of  a  happier  age. 
When  vain  pursuits  no  more  the  heart  shall 

blind. 
But  Faith  the  evils  of  this  earth  assuage, 
And  to  all  souls  assure  their  heavenly  heritage. 

5. 
Yes,  for  in  history's  mournful  map,  the  eye 
On  Paraguay,  as  on  a  sunny  spot, 
May  rest  complacent :  to  humanity. 
There,  and  there  only,  hath  a  peaceful  lot 
Been  granted,  by  Ambition  troubled  not. 
By  Avarice  undebased,  exempt  from  care. 
By  perilous  passions  undisturb'd.    And  what 
If  Glory  never  rear'd  her  standard  there, 
Nor  with  her  clarion  blast  awoke  the  slumbering 
air? 

6. 
Content  and  cheerful  Piety  were  found 
Within  those  humble  walls.  From  youth  to  age 
The  simple  dwellers  paced  their  even  round 
Of  duty,  not  desiring  to  engage 
Upon  the  busy  world's  contentious  stage. 
Whose  ways  they  wisely  had  been  train' d  to 
dread: 

4 


7. 
They  on  the  Jesuit,  who  was  nothing  loath, 
Reposed  alike  their  conscience  and  their  cares ; 
And  he,  with  equal  faith,  the  trust  of  both 
Accepted  and  discharged.     The  bliss  is  theirs 
Of  that  entire  dependence  that  prepares 
Entire  submission,  let  what  may  befall ; 
And  his  whole  careful  course  of  life  declares 
That  for  their  good  he  holds  them  thus  in  thrall. 
Their  Father  and  their  Friend,  Priest,  Ruler,  all 
in  all. 

8. 
Food,  raiment,  shehcr,  safety,  he  provides ; 
No  forecast,  no  anxieties  have  they ; 
The  Jesuit  governs,  and  instructs,  and  guides ; 
Their  part  it  is  to  honour  and  obey, 
Like  children  under  wise  parental  sway. 
All  thoughts  and  wishes  are  to  him  confess'd ; 
And  when,  at  length,  in  life's  last  weary  day. 
In  sure  and  certain  hope  ihcy  sink  to  rest, 
By    him    their    eyes  are  closed,  by  him  their 
burial  blest. 

9. 
Deem  not  their  hves  of  happiness  devoid. 
Though  thus  the  years  their  course  obscurely 

fill; 
In  rural  and  in  household  arts  employ' d. 
And  many  a  pleasing  task  of  pliant  skill, 
For  emulation  here  unmix'd  with  ill, 
Sufficient  scope  was  given.    Each  had  assijrn'd 
His  proper  part,  which  yet  left  free  the  will ; 
So  well  they  knew  to  mould  the  ductile  mind 
By  whom  the  scheme  of  that  wise  order  was  com- 
bmed. 

10. 
It  was  a  land  of  priestcraft,  but  the  Priest 
Believed  himself  the  fables  that  he  taught : 
Corrupt  their  forms,  and  yet  those  forms  at 

least 
Preserv'd  a  salutary  faith  that  wrought, 
Maugre  the  alloy,  the  saving  end  it  sought. 
Benevolence  had  gain'd  such  empire  there, 
That  even  superstition  had  been  brought 
An  aspect  of  humanity  to  wear. 
And  make  the  weal  of  man  its  first  and  only  care. 

11. 
Nor  lack'd  they  store  of  innocent  delight. 
Music  and  song,  and  dance  and  proud  array, 
Whate'er  might  win  the  ear,  or  charm  the  sight; 
Banners  and  pageantry  in  rich  display 
Brought  forth  upon  some  Saint's  high  holyday, 
The  altar  dress'd,  the  church  with  garlands 

hung, 
Arches  and  floral  bowers  beside  the  way. 
And  festal  tables  spread  for  old  and  young. 
Gladness    in   every  heart,  and  mirth  on  every 

tongue. 

12. 
Thou  who  despisest  so  debased  a  fate. 
As  in  the  pride  of  wisdom  thou  mayst  call 
These  meek,  submissive  Indians'  low  estate, 
Look  round  the  world,  and  see  where  over  all 
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Injariout  paMiont  bold  mankind  in  thrall, 
How  bartmroos  Force  aaaerts  a  mtbleaa  reign, 
Or  Mammon,  o*er  his  portion  of  the  ball, 
Hath  leam*d  a  baser  empire  to  maintain — 
Mammon,  the  god  of  all  who  give  their  souls  to 
gain. 

13. 
Behold  the  fraudful  arts,  the  covert  strife, 
The  jarring  interests  that  en^oss  mankind ; 
The  low  pursuits,  the  selfish  aims  of  life  ; 
Studies  that  weary  and  contract  the  mind. 
That  bring  no  joy,  and  leave  no  peace  behind ; 
And  Death  approaching  to  dissolve  the  spell! 
The  immortal  sou!,  which  hath  so  long  been 

bhnd, 
Recovers  tlicn  clear  right,  and  sees  too  well 
The  error  of  its  ways,  when  irretrievable. 

14. 
Far  happier  the  Guaranies'  humble  race, 
With  whom,  in  dutiful  contentment  wise. 
The  gentle  virtues  had  their  dwelHng-place. 
With  them  the  dear,  domestic  charities 
Sus^in'd  no  blight  from  fortune  ;  natural  ties 
There  suffer* d  no  divorcement,  save  alone 
That  which  in  course  of  nature  might  arise ; 
No  artificial  wants  and  ills  were  known ; 
But  there  they  dwelt  as  if  the  world  were  all  their 
own. 

15. 
Obedience  in  its  laws  that  takes  delight 
Was  theirs ;  simplicity  that  knows  no  art ; 
Love,  friendship,  grateful  duty  in  its  height ; 
Meekness  and  truth,  that  keep  all  strife  apart, 
And  faiih  and  hope  which  elevate  the  heart 
Upon  its  heavenly  heritage  intent. 
Poor,  erring,  self-tormentor  that  thou  art, 
O  Man !  and  on  thine  own  undoing  bent. 
Wherewith  canst  thou  be  blest,  if  not  with  these 
content  7 

16. 
Mild  pupils  in  submission's  perfect  school. 
Two  thousand  souls  were  gathered  here,  and 

here 
Beneath  the  Jesuit's  all-embracing  rule 
They  dwelt,  obeying  him  with  love  sincere. 
That  never  knew  distrust,  nor  felt  a  fear, 
Nor  anxious  thought  which  wears  the  heart 

away. 
Sacred  to  them  their  laws,  their  Ruler  dear ; 
Humbler  or  happier  none  could  be  than  they, 
Who  knew  it  for  their  good  in  all  things  to  obey. 

17. 
The  Patron  Saint,  from  whom  their  town  was 

named, 
Was  that  St.  Joachin,  who,  legends  say, 
Unto  the  Saints  in  Limbo  first  proclaimed 
The  Advent.    Being  permitted,  on  the  day 
That  Death  enlarged  him  from  this  mortal  clay, 
His  daughter's  high  election  to  behold, 
Thither  his  soul,  glad  herald,  \^'ing'd  its  way, 
And  to  the  Prophets  and  the  Patriarchs  old 
The  tiduigs  of  great  joy  and  near  deliverance  told. 

18. 
There  on  the  altar  was  hie  image  set. 
The  lamp  before  it  burning  night  and  day, 


And  there  was  incensed,  when  uis  vjiaries  met 
Before  the  sacred  shrine,  their  beads  to  say , 
And  for  his  fancied  intercession  pray. 
Devoutly  as  in  faith  they  bent  the  knee. 
Such  adOTation  they  were  taught  to  pay  : 
Good  man,  how  little  had  he  ween*d  that  he 
Should  thus  obtain  a  place  in  Rome's  idolatry ! 

19. 
But  chiefly  there  the  Mother  of  our  Lord, 
His  blessed  daughter,  by  the  multitude 
Was  for  their  special  patroness  adored. 
Amid  the  square  on  high  her  image  stood. 
Clasping  the  Babe  in  her  beatitude. 
The  Babe  Divine  on  whom  she  fix'd  her  sight ; 
And  in  their  hearts,  albe  the  work  was  rode. 
It  rais'd  the  thought  of  all-commanding  might, 
Combined  with  boundless  love  and  mercy  infinite. 

20. 
To  this  great  family  the  Jesuit  brought 
His  new-found  children  now ;  for  young  and  old 
He  deem'd  alike  his  children  while  he  wrought 
For  their  salvation, — seeking  to  unfold 
The  saving  mysteries  in  the  creed  enroll*d, 
To  their  slow  minds,  that  could  but  ill  conceive 
The  import  of  the  mighty  truths  he  told. 
But  errors  they  have  none  to  which  they  cleave, 
And  whatsoe'er  he  tells  they  wilUngly  believe. 

21. 
Safe  from  that  pride  of  ignorance  were  they 
That  with  small  knowledge  thinks  itself  full 

wise. 
How  at  believing  aught  should  these  delay. 
When  every  where  new  objects  met  their  eyes 
To  fill  the  soul  with  wonder  and  surprise  f 
Not  of  itself,  but  by  temptation  bred. 
In  man  doth  impious  unbelief  arise  ; 
It  is  our  instinct  to  believe  and  dread  ; 
God  bids  us  love,  and  then  our  faith  b  perfected. 

22. 

Quick  to  believe,  and  slow  to  comprehend, 
Like  children,  mito  all  the  teacher  taught 
Submissively  an  easy  ear  they  lend ; 
And  to  the  font  at  once  he  might  have  brought 
These  converts,  if  the  Father  had  not  thought 
Theirs  was  a  case  for  wise  and  Bafe  delay. 
Lest  lightly  learn'd  might  lightly  bo  forgot ; 
And  meanwhile  due  instruction  day  by  day 
Would  to  their  opening  minds  the  sense  of  truth 
convey. 

23. 
Of  this  they  reck'd  not  whether  soon  or  late ; 
For  overpowering  wonderment  possess' d 
Their  faculties ;  and  in  this  new  estate 
Strange  sights,  and  sounds,  and  thoughts,  well 

nigh  oppress' d 
Their  sense,  and  raised  a  turmoil  in  the  breaat 
Resenting  less  of  pleasure  than  of  pain ; 
And  sleep  afforded  them  no  natural  rest, 
But  in  their  dreams,  a  mix'd,  disordered  train, 
The  busy  scenes  of  day  disturb' d  their  hearts 

again. 

24. 
Even  when  the  spirit  to  that  secret  wood 
Rcturn'd,  slow  Mondai's  silent  stream  beside, 
No  longer  there  it  found  the  solitude 
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Which  late  it  left :  strange  faces  were  descried, 
Vmces,  and  sounds  of  music  far  and  wide, 
And  buildings  seemed  to  tower  amid  the  trees, 
And  forms  of  men  and  beasts  on  every  side. 
As  ever- wakeful  fancy  hears  and  sees 
All  things  that  it  had  heard,  and  seen,  and  more 
than  these. 

25. 
For  in  their  sleep  strange  forms  deform'd  they 

saw 
Of  frightful  fiends,  their  ghostly  enemies, 
And  souls  who  must  abide  the  rigorous  law 
Wehering  in  fire,  and  there  with  dolorous  cries 
Blaspheming  roll  around  their  hopeless  eyes; 
And  those  who  doom'd  a  shorter  term  lo  bear 
In  penal  flames,  look  upward  to  the  skies. 
Seeking  and  finding  consolation  there. 
And  feel,  like  dew  from  heaven,  the  precious  aid 

of  prayer. 

26. 
And  Angels  who  around  their  glorious  Queen 
In  adoration  bent  their  heads  abased ; 
And  infant  faces  in  their  dreams  were  seen 
Hovering  on  cherub- wings ;  and  Spirits  placed 
To  be  their  guards  invisible,  who  chased 
With  fiery  arms  their  fiendish  foes  away  ; 
Such  visions  overheated  fancy  traced. 
Peopling  the  night  with  a  confused  array 
That  made  its  hours  of  rest  more  restless  than  the 
day. 

27. 
To  all  who  from  an  old  erratic  course 
Of  life,  within  the  Jesuit's  fold  were  led, 
The  change  was  perilous.    They  felt  the  force 
Of  habit,  when,  till  then  in  forests  bred, 
A  thick,  perpetual  umbrage  overhead, 
They  came  to  dwell  in  open  light  and  air. 
This  ill  the  Fathers  long  had  learnt  to  dread, 
And  still  devised  such  means  as  might  prepare 
The  new-reclaim'd  unhurt  this  total  change  to 
bear. 

28. 
All  thoughts  and  occupations  to  commute. 
To  change  their  air,  their  water,  and  their  food, 
And  those  old  habits  suddenly  uproot, 
Conformed  to  which  the  vital  powers  pursued 
Their  functions, — such  mutation  is  too  rude 
For  man's  fine  frame  unshaken  to  sustain. 
And  these  poor  children  of  the  solitude 
Began  erelong  to  pay  the  bitter  pain 
That  their  new  way  of  life  brought  with  it  in  its 
train. 

29. 
On  Monnema  the  apprehended  ill 
Came  first ;  the  matron  sunk  beneath  the  weight 
Of  a  strong  malady,  whose  force  no  skill 
In  healing  might  avert  or  mitigate. 
Yet,  happy  in  her  children's  safe  estate, 
Her  thankfulness  for  them  she  still  expressed; 
And  yielding  then  complacently  to  fate. 
With  Christian  rites  her  passing  hour  was 
bleas'd, 
And  with  a  Christian's  hope  she  was  consign'd  to 
rest. 


30. 
They  laid  her  in  the  Garden  of  the*Dead  ; 
Such  as  a  Christian  burial-place  should  be 
Was  that  fair  spot,  where  every  grave  was 

spread 
With  flowers,  and  not  a  weed  to  spring  was  free; 
But  the  pure  blossoms  of  fhe  orange-tree 
Dropp'd  like  a  shower  of  fragrance  on  the  bier ; 
And  palms,  the  type  of  immortality. 
Planted  in  stately  colonnades  appear, 
That  all  was  verdent  there  throughout  the  unvary- 
ing year. 

31. 
Nor  ever 'did  irreverent  feet  intrude 
Within  that  sacred  spot ;  nor  sound  of  mirth. 
Unseemly  there,  profane  the  solitude, 
Where  solemnly  committed  earth  to  earth. 
Waiting  the  summons  for  their  second  birth. 
Whole  generations  in  Death's  peaceful  fold 
Collected  lay ;  green  innocence,  ripe  worth. 
Youth  full  of  hope,  and  age  whose  days  were 
told. 
Compress' d  alike  into  that  mass  of  mortal  mould. 

32. 

Mortal,  and  yet  at  the  Archangel's  voice 
To  put  on  immortality.    That  call 
Shall  one  day  make  the  sentient  dust  rejoice ; 
These  bodies  then  shall  rise,  and  cast  off  all 
Corruption,  with  whatever  of  earthly  thrall 
Had  clogg'd  the  heavenly  image,  then  set  free. 
How  then  should  Death  a   Christian's  lieart 

appal  ? 
Lo,  Heaven  for  you  is  open  ; — enter,  ye 
Children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  his  eternity  ! 

33. 
This  hope  supported  Mooma,  hand  in  hand 
When  with  Yeruti  at  the  grave  she  stood. 
Less  even  now  of  death  they  understand 
Than  of  the  joys  eternal  that  ensued  ; 
The  bliss  of  infinite  beatitude 
To  them  had  been  their  teacher's  favcurito 

theme, 
Wherewith  their  hearts  so  fully  were  imbued. 
That  it  the  sole  reality  m'ght  seem. 
Life,  death,  and  all  things  else,  a  shadow  or  a 
dream. 

34. 
Yes,  so  possess' d  with  that  best  hope  were  they, 
That  if  the  heavens  had  opened  overhead. 
And  the  Archangel  with  his  trump  that  day 
To  judgment  had  convoked  the  quick  and  dead, 
They  would  have  heard  the  summons  not  with 

dread, 
But  in  the  joy  of  faith  that  knows  no  fear ; 
Come,  Lord !  come  quickly !  would  this  pair 

have  said, 
And  thou,  O  Queen  of  men  and  Angels  dear. 
Liil  us,  whom  thou  hast  loved,  into  thy  happy 

sphere ! 

35. 
They  wept   not  at  the  grave,  though  over- 

wrought 
With  feelings  there  as  if  the  heart  would  break. 
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Some  haply  might  have  decm'd  they  Buffered 

not;  ■ 
Yet  they  who  lookM  upon  that  Maiden  meek 
Might  see  what  deep  emotion  blanched  her 

cheek. 
An  inward  Hght  there  was  which  fill'd  her  eyes, 
And  told,   more    forcibly  than  words  could 

speak, 
That  this  disruption  of  her  earliest  tics 
Vfad  shaken  mind  and  frame  in  all  their  faculties. 

36. 
It  was  not  passion  only  that  disturb'd 
Her  gentle  nature  thus  ;  it  was  not  grief; 
Nor  human  feeling  by  the  effort  curb'd 
Of  some  misdeeming  duty,  when  relief 
Were  surely  to  be  found,  albeit  brief. 
If  sorrow  at  its  springs  might  freely  flow ; 
Nor  yet  repining,  stronger  than  belief 
In  its  first  f)rce,  that  shook  the  Maiden  so, 
Though  these  alone  might  that  frail  fabric  over- 
throw. 

37. 
The  seeds  of  death  were  in  her  at  that  hour ; 
Soon  was  their  quickening  and  their  growth 

display^ ; 
Thenceforth  she  droop'd  and  withered  like  a 

flower. 
Which,  when  it  flourished  in  its  native  shade, 
Some  child  to  his  own  garden  hath  conveyed, 
And  planted  in  the  sun,  to  pine  away. 
Thus  was  the  gentle  Mooma  seen  to  fade, 
Not  under  sharp  disease,  but  day  by  day 
Losing  the  powers  of  life  in  visible  decay. 

38. 
The  sunny  hue  that  tinged  her  cheek  was  gone; 
A  deathy  paleness  settled  in  its  stead ; 
The  light  of  joy  which  in  her  eyes  had  shone. 
Now  Hke  a  lamp  that  is  no  longer  fed 
Grew  dim ;  but  when  she  raised  her  heavy  head. 
Some  profler'd  help  of  kindness  to  partake. 
Those  feeble  eyes  a  languid  lustre  shed, 
And  her  sad  smile  of  thankfulness  would  wake 
Grief  even  in  callous  hearts  for  that  sweet  suf- 
ferer's sake. 

39. 
How  had  Yeruti  borne  to  see  her  fade  f 
But  he  was  spared  the  lamentable  sight. 
Himself  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  laid. 
Joy  of  his  heart,  and  of  his  eyes  the  light, 
Had  Mooma  been  to  him,  his  soul's  delight. 
On  whom  his  mind  forever  was  intent, 
His  darUng  thought  by  day,  his  dream  by  night, 
The  playmate  of  his  youth  in  mercy  sent. 
With  whom  his  life  had  passed  in  peacefulest 
content. 

40. 
Well  was  it  for  the  youth,  and  well  for  her, 
As  there  in  placid  helplessness  she  lay, 
He  was  not  present  with  his  love  to  stir. 
Emotions  that  might  shake  her  feeble  clay. 
And  rouse  up  in  her  heart  a  strong  array 
Of  feelings,  hurtful  only  when  they  bind 
To  earth  the  soul  that  soon  must  pass  away. 
But  tills  was  spared  them ;  and  no  pain  of  mind 
To  trouble  her  had  she,  instinctiyely  resigned. 


41. 
Nor  was  there  wanting  to  the  sufferers  aught 
Of  careful  kindness  to  alleviate 
The  afliiction ;  for  the  universal  thought 
In  that  poor  town  was  of  their  sad  estate. 
And  what  might  best  relieve  or  mitigate 
Their  case,  what  help  of  nature  or  of  art; 
And  many  were  the  prayers  compassionate 
That  the  good  Saints  their  healing  would  im- 
part. 
Breathed  in  that  maid's  behalf  from  many  a  tender 
heart. 

42. 
And  vows  were  made  for  her,  if  vows  might 

save ; 
She  for  herself  the  while  prcferr'd  no  prayer; 
For  when  she  stood  beside  her  Mother's  graTe, 
Her  earthly  hopes  and  thoughts  had  ended  there. 
Her  only  longing  now  was,  free  as  air 
From  this  obstructive  flesh  to  take  her  flight 
For  Paradise,  and  seek  her  Mother  there, 
And  then,  regaining  her  beloved  sight, 
Rest  in  the  eternal  sense  of  undisturb'd  delight. 

43. 
Her  heart  was  there,  and  there  she  felt  ana 

knew 
That  soon  full  surely  should  her  spirit  be. 
And  who  can  tell  what  foretastes  might  ensue 
To  one,  whose  soul,  from  all  earth's  thraldom 

free, 
Was  waiting  thus  for  immortality  ? 
Sometimes  she  spake  with  short  and  hurried 

breath. 
As  if  some  happy  sight  she  seem'd  to  see, 
While,  in  thefulncbs  of  a  perfect  faith, 
Even  with  a  lover's  hope,  she  lay  and  look'd  for 

death. 

44, 
1  said  that  for  herself  the  patient  maid 
Preferr'd  no  prayer ;  but  oft  her  feeble  tongue 
And  feebler  breath  a  voice  of  praise  essay'd ; 
And  duly  when  the  vesper  bell  was  rung. 
Her  evening  hymn  in  faint  accord  she  sung 
So  piously,  that  they  who  gathered  round, 
Awe-stricken  on  her  heavenly  accents  hung. 
As  though  they  thought  it  were  no  mortal  sound, 
But  that  the  place  whereon  they  stood  was  holy 
ground. 

45. 
At  such  an  hour,  when  Dobrizhoffer  stood 
Beside  her  bed,  oh  !  how  unlike,  he  thought. 
This  voice  to  that  which,  ringing  through  thft 

wood, 
Had  led  him  to  the  secret  bower  he  sought ! 
And  was  it  then  for  this  that  he  had  brought 
That  harmless  household  from  their   native 

shade  ? 
Death  had  already  been  the  mother's  lot ; 
And  this  fair  Mooma,  was  she  form'd  to  fade 
So  soon, — so  soon  must  she  in  earth's  cold  lap  be 

laid? 

46. 
Yet  he  had  no  misgiving  at  the  sight ; 
And  wherefore  should  he  T  He  had  acted  well, 
And  deeming  of  the  wajrs  of  God  aright, 
Knew  that  to  such  as  these,  whate'er  befell 
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Must  needs  for  them  be  best.    But  who  could 

dwell 
Unmoved  upon  the  fate  of  one  so  young. 
So  blithesome  late  ?    What  marvel  if  tears  fell 
From  that  good  man  as  over  her  he  bung, 
/^nd  that  the  prayers  he  said  came  faltering  from 
his  tongue ! 

47. 
She  saw  him  weep,  and  she  could  understand 
The  cause  thus  tremulously  that  made  him 

speak. 
By  his  emotion  moved,  she  took  his  hand  ; 
A  gleam  of  pleasure  o'er  her  pallid  cheek 
Past,  while  she  look'd  at  him  with  meaning 

meek. 
And  for  a  little  while,  as  loath  to  part, 
Detaining  him,  her  fingers,  lank  and  weak, 
Play*d  with  their  hold ;  then  letting  him  depart, 
She  gave  him  a  slow  smile  that  touched  him  to 

the  heart. 

48. 

Mourn  not  for  her !  for  what  hath  life  to  give 
That  should  detain  her  ready  spirit  here  ? 
Thinkest  thou  that  it  were  worth  a  wish  to  live, 
Could  wishes  hold  her  iirom  her  proper  sphere  ? 
That  simple  heart,  that  innocence  sincere 
The  world  would  stain.  Fitter  she  ne*er  could  be 
For  the  great  change  ;  and  now  that  change  is 

near, 
Oh,  who  would  keep  her  soul  from  being  free  ? 
Maiden  beloved  of  Heaven,  to  die  is  best  for  thee  ! 

49. 
She  hath  pass*d  away,  and  on  her  lips  a  smile 
Hath  settled,  fixM  in  death.  Judged  they  aright, 
Or  suffered  they  their  fancy  to  beguile 
The  reason,  who  believed  that  she  had  sight 
Of  Heaven  before  her  spirit  took  its  flight ; 
That  Angels  waited  round  her  lowly  bed ; 
And  that,  in  that  last  effort  of  delight, 
When  lifting  up  her  dying  arms,  she  said, 
I  come!  a  ray  from  heaven  upon  her  face  was 
shed? 

50. 
St.  Joachin's  had  never  seen  a  day 
Of  such  profuse  and  general  grief  before. 
As  when,  with  tapers,  dirge,  and  long  array, 
The  Maiden's  body  to  the  grave  they  bore. 
All  eyes,  all  hearts,  her  early  death  deplore  ; 
Yet,  wondering  at  the  fortune  they  lament. 
They  the  wise  ways  of  Providence  adore. 
By  whom  the  Pastor  surely  had  been  sent, 
When  to  the  Mondai  woods  upon  his  quest  he 
went. 

51. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  chosen  family, 
For  Heaven's  especial  favour  mark'd,  they  said; 
Shut  out  from  all  mankind  they  scem'd  to  be ; 
Yet  mercifully  there  were  visited. 
That  so  within  the  fold  they  might  be  led. 
Then  call'd  away  to  bliss.    Already  two 
In  their  baptismal  innocence  were  dead ; 
The  third  was  on  the  bed  of  death  they  knew, 
And  in  the  appointed  course  must  presently 
enrae. 


52. 
They  marvell'd,  therefore,   when  the  youth 

once  more 
Rose  from  his  bed,  and  walk'd  abroad  again ; 
Severe  had  been  the  malady,  and  sore 
The  trial,  while  life  struggled  to  maintain 
Its  seat  against  the  sharp  assaults  of  pain : 
But  life  in  him  was  vigorous  ;  long  he  lay 
Ere  it  could  its  ascendency  regain ; 
Then,  when  the  natural  powers  resumed  their 

sway, 
AH  trace  of  late  disease  past  rapidly  away. 

53. 
The  first  enquiry,  when  his  mind  was  free. 
Was  for  his  Sister.    She  was  gone,  they  said, 
Gone  to  her  Mother,  evermore  to  be 
With  her  in  Heaven.   At  this  no  tears  he  shed, 
Nor  was  he  seen  to  sorrow  for  the  dead ; 
But  took  the  fatal  tidings  in  such  part 
As  if  a  dull,  unfeeling  nature  bred 
His  unconcern ;  for  hard  would  seem  the  heart 
To  which  a  loss  like  his  no  suffering  could  impart. 

54. 
How  little  do  they  see  what  is,  who  frame 
Their  hasty  judgment  upon  that  which  seems ! 
Waters  that  babble  on  their  way  proclaim 
A  shallowness;   but  in   their  strength  deep 

streams 
Flow  silently.    Of  death  Yeruti  deems 
Not  as  an  ill,  but  as  the  last  great  good. 
Compared  wherewith  all  other  he  esteems 
Transient  and  void :  how  then  should  thought 
intrude 
Of  sorrow  in  his  heart  for  their  beatitude  T 

55. 

While  dwelling  in  their  sylvan  solitude 
Less  had  Yeruti  learn'd  to  entertain 
A  sense  of  age  than  death.    He  understood 
Something  of  death  from  creatures  he  had  slain ; 
But  here  the  ills  which  follow  in  the  train 
Of  age  had  first  to  him  been  manifest, — 
The  shrunken  form,  the  limbs  that  move  with 

pain, 
The  failing  sense,  infirmity,  unrest, — 
That  in  his  heart  he  said  to  die  betimes  was  best. 

56. 
Nor  had  he  lost  the  dead :  they  were  but  gone 
Before  him,  whither  he  should  shortly  go. 
Their  robes  of  glory  they  had  first  put  on ; 
He,  cumber'd  with  mortality,  below 
Must  yet  abide  awhile,  content  to  know 
He  should  not  wait  in  long  expectance  here. 
What  cause  then  for  repining,  or  for  woe  f 
Soon  shall  he  join  them  in  their  heavenly  sphere, 
And  often,  even  now,  he  knew  that  they  were 


near. 


57. 


'Twas  but  in  open  day  to  close  his  eyes. 

And  shut  out  the  unprofitable  view 

Of  all  this  weary  world's  reaUties, 

And  forthwith,  even  as  if  they  lived  anew, 

The  dead  were  with  him ;  features,  form,  anil 

hue. 
And  looks,  and  gestures,  were  restored  again: 
Their  actual  presence  in  his  heart  he  knew ; 
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And  when  their  converge  was  disturbed,  oh,  then 
How  flat  and  stale  it  was  to  mix  with  living  men ! 

58. 
But  not  the  less,  whatever  was  to  be  done, 
With  living  men  he  took  his  part  content, 
At  loom,  in  garden,  or  a-field,  as  one 
Whose  spirit,  wholly  on  obedience  bent, 
To  every  task  its  prompt  attention  lent. 
Alert  in  labour  he  among  the  best ; 
And  when  to  church  the  congregation  went, 
None  more  exact  than  he  to  cross  his  breast, 
And  kneel,  or  rise,  and  do  in  all  things  like  the  rest. 

59. 
Cheerful  he  was,  almost  like  one  elate 
With  wine,  before  it  hath  disturbed  his  power 
Of  reason.    Yet  he  seem'd  to  feel  the  weight 
Of  time ;  for  always,  when  from  yonder  tower 
He  heard  the  clock  tell  out  the  passing  hour, 
The  sound  appeared  to  give  him  some  delight ; 
And  when  the  evening  shades  began  to  lower. 
Then  was  he  seen  to  watch  the  fading  light 
As  if  his  heart  rejoiced  at  the  return  of  night. 

60. 
The  old  roan,  to  whom  he  had  been  giren  in 

care. 
To  Dobrizhoffer  came  one  day,  and  said. 
The  trouble  which  our  youth  was  thought  to 

bear 
With  such  indifference  hath  deranged  his  head. 
He  says  that  he  is  nightly  visited ; 
His  Mother  and  his  Sister  come  and  say 
That  he  must  give  this  message  from  the  dead, 
Not  to  defer  his  baptism,  and  delay 
A  soul  upon  the  earth  which  should  no  longer  stay. 

61. 
A  dream  the  Jesuit  dcem*d  it ;  a  deceit 
Upon  itself  by  feverish  fancy  wrought ; 
A  mere  delusion,  which  it  were  not  meet 
To  censure,  lest  the  youth's  disiemperM  thought 
Might  thereby  be  to  further  error  brought ; 
But  he  himself  its  vanity  would  find, — 
They  argued  thus, — if  it  were  noticed  not. 
His  baptism  was  in  fitting  time  deeign*d, 
The  father  said,  and  then  dismissed  it  from  his 
mind. 

62. 
But  the  old  Indian  came  again  ere  long 
With  the  same  talc,  and  freely  then  confessed 
His  doubt  that  he  had  done  Ycruti  wrong ; 
For  something  more  than  common  seem'd  im- 
pressed ; 
And  now  he  thought  that  certes  it  were  best 
From  the  youth's  lips  hii  own  account  to  hoar; 
Haply  the  father  then  to  his  request 
Might  yield,  regarding  his  desire  sincere, 
Nor  wait  for  further  time  if  there  were  aught  to  fear. 

63. 
Considerately  the  Jesuit  heard,  and  bade 
The  youth  be  called.     Ycruti  told  his  tale. 
Nightly  these  blessed  spirits  came,  he  said. 
To  warn  him  he  must  come  within  the  pale 
Of  Christ  without  delay  ;  nor  must  he  fail 
This  warning  to  their  pastor  to  repeat, 
Till  the  renewed  entreaty  should  prevail. 
Life't!  business  then  for  him  would  be  complete. 
And  'twas  to  tell  him  this  they  left  their  starry  seat. 


64. 
Came  they  to  him  in  dreams? — he  could  not  tell; 
Sleeping  or  waking  now  small  difference  made ; 
For  even,  while  he  slept,  he  knew  full  well 
That  his  dear  Mother  and  that  darling  Maid 
Both  in  the  Garden  of  the  Dead  were  laid ; 
And  yet  he  saw  them  as  in  life,  the  same, 
Save  only  that  in  radiant  robes  array'd, 
And  round  about  their  presence  when  they  came 
There  shone  an  efBuent  light  as  of  a  harmless 
flame. 

65. 
And  where  he  was  he  knew,  the  time,  the 

place  ,^ 
All  circumstantial  things  to  him  were  clear. 
His  own  heart  undisturb'd.    His  Mother's  face 
How  could  he  choose  but  know  ;  or,  knowing, 

fear 
Her  presence  and  that  Maid's,  to  him  more  dear 
Than  all  that  had  been  left  him  now  below  f 
Their  love  had  drawn  them  from  their  happy 

sphere ; 
That  aearest  love  unchanged  they  came  to  show; 
And  he  must  be  baptized,  and  then  he  too  might  go. 

66. 
With  searching  ken  the  Jesuit,  while  he  spake 
Perused  him,  if  in  countenance  or  tone 
Aught  might  be  found  appearing  to  partake 
Of  madness.  Mark  of  passion  there  was  none ; 
None  of  derangement :  in  his  eye  alone. 
As  from  a  hidden  fountain  emanate, 
Something  of  an  unusual  brightness  shone  : 
But  neither  word  nor  look  betrayed  a  state 
Of  wandering,  and  his  speech,  though  earnest, 
was  sedate. 

67. 
Regular  his  pulse,  from  all  disorder  free. 
The  vital  powers  perform'd  their  part  assign'd ; 
And  to  whate'er  was  ask'd  collectedly 
He  answer'd.     Nothing  troubled  him  in  mind  ; 
Why  should  it  ?  Were  not  all  around  him  kind  ? 
Did  not  all  love  him  with  a  lave  sincere, 
And  seem  in  serving  him  a  joy  to  find  ? 
He  had  no  w^ant,  no  pain,  no  grief,  no  fear; 
But  he  must  be  baptized  ;  he  could  not  tarry  here. 

68. 
Thy  will  be  done.  Father  in  heaven  who  art ! 
The  pastor  said,  nor  longer  now  denied ; 
But  with  a  weight  of  awe  upon  his  heart 
Enter' d  the  church,  and  there,  the  font  beside 
With  holy  water,  chrism,  and  salt  applied, 
Perform'd  in  all  solemnity  the  rite. 
His  feeling  was  that  hour  with  fear  allied ; 
Yeruti's  was  a  sense  of  pure  deligtit, 
And  while  he  knelt  his  eyes  seem'd  larger  ana 
more  bright. 

69. 
His  wish  hath  been  obtain' d ;  and  this  being 

done, 
His  soul  was  to  its  full  desire  content. 
The  day  in  its  accustom'd  course  pass'd  on ; 
The  Indian  mark'd  him  ere  to  rest  he  went, 
How  o'er  his  beads,  as  he  vras  wont,  he  bent. 
And  then,  like  one  who  casts  all  care  aside. 
Lay  down.    The  old  man  fear'd  no  ill  event. 
When,  "  Ye  are  come  for  me  !•/  Yeniti  cried; 
"  Yes,  I  am  ready  now  !'*  and  instantly  he  died 
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Tlie  following  Eclogues,  I  believe,  bear  no  resemblance 
to  any  poems  in  our  language.  This  species  of  com- 
position has  become  popular  in  Germany,  and  I  was 
induced  to  attempt  it  by  what  was  told  me  of  the 
German  Idyls  by  my  friend  Mr.  William  Taylor  of 
Norwich.  Bo  far,  therefore,  tliesf!  pieces  may  be 
deemed  imitations,  though  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  German  language  at  present,  and  have  never 
seen  any  translations  or  specimens  in  this  kind. 

With  bad  Eclogues  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted,  from 
Tltyrus  and  Corydon  down  to  our  English  Strephons 
and  Thirsisses.  No  kind  of  poetry  can  boast  of  roor^ 
illustrious  names,  or  is  more  distinguished  by  the 
servile  dulness  of  imitated  nonsense.  Pastoral  wri- 
ters, "more  silly  than  their  sheep,"  ha\e,  like  their 
•beep,  gone  on  in  the  same  track  one  after  another. 
Gay  struck  into  a  new  path.  His  eclogues  were  the 
only  ones  which  interested  me  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  did  not  know  they  were  burlesque.  The  subject 
would  furnish  matter  for  an  essay,  but  this  is  not  the 
|dace  for  it. 
1709. 


I. 

THE  OLD  MANSION  HOUSE. 

STRANGER. 

Old  friend  !  why,  you  seem  bent  on  parish  duty, 
Breaking  the  highway  stones, — and  'tis  a  task 
Somewhat  too  hard,  methinks,  for  age  like  yours ! 

OLD  MAN. 

Why,  yes !  for  one  with  such  a  weight  of  years 
Upon  his  back ! — Fve  lived  here,  man  and  boy, 
In  this  same  parish,  well  nigh  the  full  age 
Of  man,  being  hard  upon  threescore  and  ten. 
I  can  remember,  sixty  years  ago, 
The  beautifying  of  this  mansion  here, 
When  my  late  Lady's  father,  the  old  Squire, 
Came  to  the  estate. 

STRANGER. 

Why,  then  you  have  outlasted 
All  his  improvements,  for  you  see  they're  making 
Great  alterations  here. 

OLD  MAN. 

Ay — great  indeed ! 
And  if  my  poor  old  Lady  could  rise  up — 
God  rest  her  soul ! — 'twould  grieve  her  to  behold 
What  wicked  work  is  here. 

STRANGER. 

They've  set  about  it 
In  right  good  earnest.     All  the  front  is  gone ; 
Here's  to  be  turf,  they  tell  me,  and  a  road      [too 
Round  to  the  door.    There  were  some  yew  trees 
Stood  in  the  court— 

OLD  MAN. 

Ay,  Master !  fine  old  trees ! 
Lord  bless  us !  I  have  heard  my  father  say 
His  grandfather  could  just  remember  back 
When  they  were  planted  there.  It  was  my  task 
To  keep  them  trimm'd,  and 'twas  a  pleasure  tome; 
AU  straight  and  smooth,  and  like  a  great  green 
wall! 


My  poor  old  lady  many  a  time  would  come 
And  tell  me  where  to  clip,  for  she  had  play'd 
In  childhood  under  them,  and  'twas  her  pride 
To  keep  them  in  their  beauty.     Plague,  I  say, 
On  their  new-fangled  whimseys  !  we  shall  have 
A  modern  shrubbery  here  stuck  full  of  firs 
And  your  pert  poplar-trees; — I  could  as  soon 
Have  plough'd  my  father's  grave  as  cut  then- 
down! 

STRANGER. 

But  'twill  be  lighter  and  more  cheerful  now ; 
A  fine  smooth  turf,  and  with  a  carriage  road 
That  sweeps  conveniently  from  gate  to  gate. 
I  like  a  shrubbery  too,  for  it  looks  fresh  ; 
And  then  there's  some  variety  about  it. 
In  spring  the  lilac,  and  the  snow -ball  flower, 
And  the  laburnum  with  its  golden  strings 
Waving  in  the  wind ;  and  when  the  autumn  comes, 
The  bright  red  berries  of  the  mountain-ash. 
With  pines  enough  in  winter  to  look  green. 
And  show  that  something  lives.  Sure  this  is  better 
Than  a  great  hedge  of  yew,  making  it  look 
All  the  year  round  Uke  winter,  and  forever 
Dropping  its  poisonous  leaves  from  the  under 
Wither'd  and  bare.  [bought, 

OLD  MAN. 

Ay  !  so  the  new  Squire  thinks  * 
And  pretty  work  he  makes  of  it !     What  'tis 
To  have  a  stranger  come  to  an  old  house ! 

STRANGER. 

It  seems  you  know  him  not  ? 

OLD  MAN. 

No,  Sir,  not  I, 
They  tell  me  he's  expected  daily  now; 
But  in  my  Lady's  time  he  never  came 
But  once,  for  they  were  very  distant  kin. 
If  he  had  play'd  about  here  when  a  child 
In  that  fore  court,  and  eat  the  yew-berries. 
And  sate  in  the  porch  threading  the  jessamine 

flowers, 
Which  fell  so  thick,  he  had  not  had  the  heart 
To  mar  all  thus ! 

STRANGER. 

Come !  come !  all  is  not  wrong ; 
Those  old  dark  windows — 

OLD  MAN. 

They're  demolish'd  too, — 
As  if  he  could  not  see  through  casement  glass ! 
The  very  red-breasts,  that  so  regular 
Came  to  my  Lady  for  her  morning  crumbs, 
Won't  know  the  windows  now ! 

STRANGER. 

Nay,  they  were  small, 
And  then  so  darken'd  round  with  jessamine, 
Harbouring  the  vermin ; — yet  I  could  have  wish'd 
That  jessamine  had  been  saved,  which  canopied, 
And  bower' d,  and  lined  the  porch. 

OLD  MAN. 

It  did  one  good 
To  pass  within  ten  yards,  when  'twas  in  bloeeoiiL 
There  was  a  sweet-brier,  too,  that  grew  beside ; 
My  Lady  loved  at  evening  to  sit  there 
!  And  knit ;  and  her  old  dog  lay  at  her  feet 
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And  slept  in  the  sun ;  'twaa  an  old  favourite  dog, — 

She  did  not  love  him  less  that  he  was  old 

And  feehle,  and  he  always  had  a  place 

By  the  fire-side :  and  when  he  died  at  last. 

She  made  me  dig  a  grave  in  the  garden  for  him. 

For  she  was  good  to  all !  a  woful  day 

'Twas  for  the  poor  when  to  her  grave  she  went ! 

STRANGER. 

They  lost  a  friend  then  ? 

OLD  MAN. 

You're  a  stranger  here. 
Or  you  wouldn't  ask  that  question.     Were  they 

sick? 
She  had  rare  cordial  waters,  and  for  herbs 
She  could  have  taught  the  Doctors.    Then  at 

winter, 
When  weekly  she  distributed  the  bread 
In  the  poor  old  porch,  to  see  her  and  to  hear 
The  blessings  on  her  !  and  I  warrant  them 
They  were  a  blessing  to  her  when  her  wealth 
Had  been  no  comfort  else.    At  Christmas,  Sir! 
It  would  have  warmed  your  heart  if  you  had  seen 
Her  Christmas  kitchen, — how  the  blazing  fire 
Made  her  fine  pewter  shine,  and  holly  boughs 
So  cheerful  red, — and  as  for  mistletoe, — 
The  finest  bush  that  grew  in  the  country  round 
Was  mark'd  for  Madam.    Then  her  old  ale  went 
So  bountiful  about !  a  Christmas  cask, 
And  'twas  a  noble  one, — God  help  me,  Sir! 
But  I  shall  never  see  such  days  again. 

STRANGER. 

Things  may  be  better  yet  than  you  suppose, 
And  you  should  hope  the  best. 

OLD  MAN. 

It  don* t  look  well, — 
These  alterations.  Sir !  I'm  an  old  man. 
And  love  the  good  old  fasliions ;  we  don't  find 
Old  bounty  in  new  houses.    They've  destroy *d 
All  that  my  Lady  loved  ;  her  favourite  walk 
Grubb'd  up, — and  they  do  say  that  the  great  row 
Of  elms  behind  the  house,  which  meet  a-top. 
They  must  fall  too.    Well !  well !  I  did  not  think 
To  live  to  see  all  this,  and  'tis  perhaps 
A  comfort  I  shan't  Hve  to  see  it  long. 

STRANGER. 

But  sure  all  changes  are  not  needs  for  the  worse. 
My  friend  ? 

OLD  MAN. 

Mayhap  they  mayn't,  Sir; — for  all  that, 
I  hke  what  I've  been  used  to.     I  remember 
All  this  from  a  child  up ;  and  now  to  lose  it, 
'Tis  losing  an  old  friend.     There's  nothing  left 
As  'twas ; — I  go  abroad,  and  only  meet 
With  men  whose  fathers  I  remember  boys ; 
The  brook  that  used  to  run  before  my  door, 
That's  gone  to  the  great  pond ;  the  trees  I  learnt 
To  climb  are  down  ;  and  I  see  nothing  now 
That  tells  me  of  old  times,— except  the  stones 
In  the  churchyard.     You  arc  young.  Sir,  and  I 

hope 
Have  many  years  in  store, — but  pray  to  God 
You  mayn't  bo  left  the  last  of  all  your  friends. 


STRANGER. 

Well !  well !  you've  one  friend  more  than  you're 

aware  of. 
If  the   Squire's  taste  don't  suit  with  yours,  I 

warrant 
That's  all  you'll  quarrel  with :  walk  in  and  taste 
His  beer,  old  friend  !  and  see  if  your  old  Lady 
E'er  broach'd  a  better  cask.  You  did  not  know  me. 
But  we're  acquainted  now.  'Twould  not  be  easy 
To  make  you  like  the  outside ;  but  within, 
That  is  not  changed,  my  friend !  you'll  always  find 
The  same  old  bounty  and  old  welcome  there. 

Westburtfj  1798. 


n. 

THE  GRANDMOTHER'S  TALE. 

JANE. 

Harry  !  I'm  tired  of  playing.  We'll  draw  round 
The  fire,  and  Grandmamma,  perhaps,  ynW  tell  us 
One  of  her  stories. 

HARRY. 

Ay^-dear  Gradmamma! 
A  pretty  story !  somethmg  dismal  now ; 
A  bloody  murder. 

JANE. 

Or  about  a  ghost. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Nay,  nay,  I  should  but  frighten  ye.     You  know 
The  other  night,  when  I  was  telling  ye         [bled 
About  the  light  in  the  churchyard,  how  you  trem- 
Because  the  screech-owl  hooted  at  the  window. 
And  would  not  go  to  bed. 

JANE. 

Why,  Grandmamma, 
You  said  yourself  you  did  not  like  to  hear  him. 
Pray  now ! — we  won't  be  frightened. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Well,  well,  children 
But  you've  heard  all  my  stories. — Let  me  see,- 
Did  I  never  tell  you  how  the  smuggler  murder'd 
The  woman  down  at  Pill  ? 

HARRY. 

No — never!  never' 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Not  how  he  cut  her  head  off  in  the  stable  f 

HARRY. 

Oh— now  1^0  tell  us  that ! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

You  must  have  heard 
Your  mother,  children !  often  tell  of  her. 
She  used  to  weed  in  the  garden  here,  and  worm 
Your  uncle's  dogs,*  and  serve  the  house  with 

coal; 
And  glad  enough  she  was  in  winter  time 
To  drive  her  asses  here  !     It  was  cold  work 


*  1  know  not  whether  this  cmel  and  stupid  cnstoni  is 
common  in  other  parts  of  England.    It  is  supposed  to 
;  prevent  the  dogs  from  doing  any  mischief,  should  thcv 
'  afterwards  become  mad. 
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To  follow  the  slow  beasts  through  sleet  and  snow ; 
And  here  she  found  a  comfortable  meal, 
And  a  brave  fire  to  thaw  her ;  for  poor  Moll 
Was  always  welcome. 

HARRT. 

Oh !  'twas  blear-eyed  Moll, 
The  collier  woman, — a  great,  ugly  woman ; 
Vje  heard  of  her. 

GRAITDMOTHER. 

Ugly  enough,  poor  soul ! 
At  ten  yard's  distance,  you  could  hardly  tell 
If  it  were  man  or  woman,  for  her  voice 
Was  rough  as  our  old  mastilTs,  and  she  wore 
A  man's  old  coat  and  hat : — end  then  her  face ! 
There  was  a  merry  story  told  of  her. 
How,  when  the  press-gang  came  to  take  her 

husband, 
As  they  were  both  in  bed,  she  heard  them  coming. 
Dress' d  John  up  in  her  night-cap,  and  herself 
Pat  on  his  clothes  and  went  before  the  captain. 

JAITE. 

And  so  they  press' d  a  woman ! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

'Twasa  trick 
She  dearly  loved  to  tell ;  and  all  the  country 
Soon  knew  the  jest,  for  she  was  used  to  travel 
For  miles  around.    All  weathers  and  all  hours 
She  cross'd  the  hill,  as  hardy  as  her  beasts. 
Bearing  the  wind,  and  rain,  and  drifting  snow, 
And  if  she  did  not  reach  her  home  at  night, 
She  laid  her  down  in  the  stable  with  her  asses, 
And  slept  as  sound  as  they  did. 


HARRY. 


With  her  asses ! 


GRANDMOTHER. 

Yes ;  and  she  loved  her  beasts.  For  though,  poor 

wretch. 
She  was  a  terrible  reprobate,  and  swore 
Like  any  trooper,  she  was  always  good 
To  the  dumb  creatures ;  never  loaded  them 
Beyond  their  strength ;  and  rather,  I  believe. 
Would  stint  herself  than  let  the  poor  beasts  want. 
Because,  she  said,  they  could  not  ask  for  food. 
I  never  saw  her  stick  fall  heavier  on  them 
Than  just  with  its  own  weight.    She  Httle  thought 
This  tender-heartedness  would  cause  her  death! 
There  was  a  fellow  who  had  oftentimes. 
As  if  he  took  delight  in  cruelty, 
111  used  her  beasts.     He  was  a  man  who  lived 
By  traaggUng,  and, — for  she  had  often  met  him, 
Crowing  the  down  at  night, — she  threaton'd  him. 
If  ever  he  abused  them  more,  to  inform 
Of  his  unlawful  ways.     Well — so  it  was — 
'Twas  what  they  both  were  born  to !  he  provoked 

her: 
She  laid  an  information ;  and  one  morning 
They  found  her  in  the  stable,  her  throat  cut 
From  ear  to  ear,  till  the  head  only  hung 
Just  by  a  bit  of  skin. 


JANE. 
HARRT. 

I  hope  they  hung  the  man. 

5 


Oh  dear,  oh  dear ! 


GRANDMOTHER. 

They  took  him  up ; 
There  was  no  proof;  no  one  had  seen  the  deed  ; 
And  he  was  set  at  liberty.    But  God, 
Whose  eye  beholdeth  all  things,  Ho  had  seen 
The  murder ;  and  the  murderer  knew  that  God 
Was  witness  to  his  crime.     He  fled  the  place, — 
But  nowhere  could  he  fly  the  avenging  hand 
Of  Heaven, — ^but  nowhere  could  the  murderer 

rest;— 
A  guilty  conscience  haunted  him  ;  by  day, 
By  night,  in  company,  in  solitude. 
Restless  and  wretched,  did  he  bear  upon  him 
The  weight  of  blood.     Her  cries  were  in  his  ears ; 
Her  stifled  groans,  as  when  he  knelt  upon  her, 
Always  he  beard ;  always  he  saw  her  stand 
Before  his  eyes ;  even  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Distinctly  seen  as  though  in  the  broad  sun. 
She  stood  beside  the  murderer's  bed,  and  yawn'd 
Her  ghastly  wound;  till  life  itself  became 
A  punishment  at  last  he  could  not  bear, 
And  he  confess'd  it  all,  and  gave  himself 
To  death ;  so  terrible,  he  said,  it  was 
To  have  a  guilty  conscience ! 

HARRT. 

Was  he  hung,  then  ? 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Hung  and  anatomized.    Poor  wretched  man ! 
Your  uncles  went  to  see  him  on  his  trial ; 
He  was  so  pale,  so  thin,  so  hollow-eyed. 
And  such  a  horror  in  his  meager  face. 
They  said  he  look'd  like  one  who  never  slept. 
He  begged  the  prayers  of  all  who  saw  his  end, 
And  met  his  death  with  fears  that  well  might  warn 
.From  guilt,  though  not  without  a  hope  in  Chnst. 

Westhury,  1798. 


III. 

HANNAH. 

Passing  across  a  green  and  lonely  lane, 

A  funeral  met  our  view.     It  was  not  here 

A  sight  of  every  day,  as  in  the  streets 

Of  some  great  city  ,  and  we  stopp'd  and  ask'd 

Whom  they  were  bearing  to  the  grave.     A  girl, 

They  answer'd,  of  the  village,  who  had  pined 

Through  the  long  course    of  eighteen   painful 

months. 
With  such  slow  wasting,  that  the  hour  of  death 
Came  welcome  to  her.     We  pursued  our  way 
To  the  house  of  mirth,  and  with  that  idle  talk 
Which  passes  o'er  the  mind  and  is  forgot. 
We  wore  away  the  time.    But  it  was  eve 
When  homewardly  I  went,  and  in  the  air 
Was  that  cool  freshness,  that  discolouring  shade 
Which  makes  the  eye  turn  inward :  hearing  then 
Over  the  vale  the  heavy  toll  of  death 
Sound  slow,  it  made  me  think  upon  the  dead ; 
I  question' d  more,  and  learnt  her  mournful  tale. 

She  bore  unhusbanded  a  mother's  pains, 
And  he  who  should  have  cherish' d  her,  far  off 
Sail'd  on  the  seas.    Left  thus  a  wretched  one, 
Scorn  made  a  mock  of  her,  and  evil  tongues 
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Were  busy  with  her  name.    She  had  to  bear 
The  sharper  sorrow  of  neglect  from  him 
Whom  she  had  loved  too  dearly.  Once  he  wrote ; 
But  only  once  that  drop  of  comfort  came 
To  mingle  with  her  cup  of  wretchedness ; 
And  when  his  parents  had  some  tidings  from  him, 
There  was  no  mention  of  poor  Hannah  there, 
Or  'twas  the  cold  enquiry,  more  unkind 
Than  silence.     So  she  pined  and  pined  away, 
And  for  herself  and  baby  toiPd  and  toiPd ; 
Nor  did  she,  even  on  her  death* bed,  rest 
From  labour,  knitting  there  with  lifted  arms, 
Till  she  sunk  with  very  weakness.  Her  old  mother 
Omitted  no  kind  office,  working  for  her. 
Albeit  her  hardest  labour  barely  earned 
Enough  to  keep  life  struggling,  and  prolong 
The  pains  of  grief  and  sickness.    Thus  she  lay 
On  the  sick  bed  of  poverty,  worn  out 
With  her  long  suffering  and  those  painful  thoughta 
W^hich  at  her  heart  were  rankling,  and  so  weak. 
That  she  could  make  no  effort  to  express 
Affection  for  her  infant ;  and  the  child. 
Whose  lisping  love  perhaps  had  solaced  her, 
Shunn'd  her  as  one  indifferent.    But  she  too 
Had  grown  indifferent  to  all  things  of  earth, 
Finding  her  only  comfort  in  the  thought 
Of  that  cold  bed  wherein  the  wretched  rest. 
There  had  she  now,  in  that  last  home,  been  laid. 
And  all  was  over  now, — sickneas  and  grief. 
Her  shame,  her  suffering,  and  her  penitence,— 
Their  work  was  done.    The  school- boys,  as  they 

sport 
In  the  churchyard,  for  awhile  might  turn  away 
From  the  fresh  grave  till  grass  should  cover  it ; 
Nature  would  do  that  office  soon ;  and  none 
Who  trod  upon  the  senseless  turf  would  think 
Of  what  a  world  of  woes  lay  buried  there  ! 

Burton,  near  Christ  Church,  1797. 


IV. 
THE  SAILOR'S  MOTHER, 

WOMAN. 

Sir,  for  the  love  of  God,  some  small  relief 
To  a  poor  woman. 

TRAVELLER. 

Whither  are  you  bound  ? 
'Tis  a  late  hour  to  travel  o'er  these  downs, 
No  house  for  miles  around  us,  and  the  way 
Dreary  and  wild.     The  evening  wind  already 
Makes  one's  teeth  chatter ;  and  the  very  Sun, 
Setting  so  pale  behind  those  thin  white  clouds, 
:  Looks  cold.    'Twill  be  a  bitter  night ! 

WOMAN. 

Ay,  Sir, 
*Tis  cutting  keen.  I  smart  at  every  breath ; 
Heaven  knows  how  I  shall  reach  my  journey's 

end, 
For  the  way  is  long  before  me,  and  my  feet, 
God  help  me!   sore  with  travelling.    I  would 

gladly, 
(fit  pleased  God,  at  once  lie  down  and  die. 


TRAVELLER. 

Nay,  nay,  cheer  up !  a  little  food  and  rest 
Will  comfort  you  ;  and  then  your  journey's  end 
May  make  amends  for  all.  You  shake  your  bead, 
And  weep.    Is  it  some  mournful  business  then 
That  leads  you  from  your  home  ? 

WOMAN. 

Sir,  I  am  going 
To  see  my  son  at  Plymouth,  sadly  hurt 
In  the  late  action,  and  in  the  hospital 
Dying,  I  fear  me,  now. 

TRAVELL'ER. 

Perhaps  your  fears 
Make  evil  worse.    Even  if  a  limb  be  lost. 
There  may  be  still  enough  for  comfort  left ; 
An  arm  or  leg  shot  off,  there's  yet  the  heart 
To  keep  life  warm  ;  and  he  may  live  to  talk 
With  pleasure  of  the  glorious  fight  that  maim'd 

him. 
Proud  of  his  loss.     Old  England's  gratitude 
Makes  the  maim'd  Sailor  happy. 

WOMAN. 

'Tis  not  that, — 
An  arm  or  leg — I  could  have  borne  with  that. 
It  was  no  ball.  Sir,  but  some  cursed  thing 
Which  bursts*  and  burns,  that  hurt  him.    Some* 

thing.  Sir, 
They  do  not  use  on  board  our  English  ships. 
It  is  so  wicked ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Rascals !  a  mean  art 
Of  cruel  cowardice,  yet  all  in  vain. 

WOMAN. 

Yes,  Sir !  and  they  should  show  no  mercy  to  them 

For  making  use  of  such  unchristian  arms. 

I  had  a  letter  from  the  hospital ; 

He  got  some  friend  to  write  it ;  and  he  tells  me 

That  my  poor  boy  has  lost  his  precious  eyes, 

Burnt  out.     Alas  !  that  I  should  ever  live 

To  see  this  wretched  day  ! — They  tell  me.  Sir, 

There  is  no  cure  for  wounds  like  hb.    Indeed 

'I'is  a  hard  journey  that  I  go  upon 

To  such  a  dismal  end. 

TRAVELLER. 

He  yet  may  live. 
But  if  the  worst  should  chance,  why,  you  must 

bear 
The  will  of  Heaven  with  patience.    Were  it  nol 
Some  comfort  to  reflect  your  son  has  fallen 
Fighting  his  country's  cause  7  and  for  yourself. 
You  will  not  in  unpitied  poverty 
Be  left  to  mourn  his  loss.    Your  grateful  country, 
Amid  the  triumph  of  her  victory. 
Remembers  those  who  paid  its  price  of  blood. 
And  with  a  noble  charily  relieves 
The  ^idow  and  the  orphan. 


*  The  stink-poti  used  on  board  the  French  thips.  la 
the  engagement  between  the  Mars  and  L*HercuIe, 
some  of  our  sailors  were  shockingly  mnngled  by  them: 
one,  in  particular,  as  described  in  the  Bclogue,  lost 
both  his  eyes.  It  would  be  right  and  humane  to  em- 
ploy means  of  destruction,  could  they  be  discovered, 
powerful  enough  to  destroy  fleets  and  armies ;  but  to 
use  any  thing  that  only  inflicts  additional  torture  upon 
the  sufferers  In  war,  is  altogether  wicked. 
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WOMAN. 

God  reward  them ! 
God  bless  them !  It  will  help  me  in  my  age, — 
Ba* .  Sir,  it  will  not  pay  me  for  my  child. 

TRAVELLER. 

Was  he  your  only  child  ? 

WOMAN. 

My  only  one» 
The  stay  «nd  comfort  of  my  widowhood, 
A  dear,  good  boy ! — When  first  he  went  to  sea, 
I  felt  what  it  would  come  to, — something  told  me 
I  should  be  childless  soon.    But  tell  me.  Sir, 
If  it  be  true  that  for  a  hurt  like  his 
There  is  no  cure.    Please  God  to  spare  his  life, 
Though  he  be  blind,  yet  I  should  be  so  thankful ! 
I  can  remember  there  was  a  blind  man 
Lived  in  our  village,  one  from  his  youth  up 
Quite  dark,  and  yet  he  was  a  merry  man; 
And  he  had  none  to  tend  on  him  so  well 
As  I  would  tend  my  boy. 

TRAVELLER. 

Of  this  bosure-T- 
ffis  hurts  are  look'd  to  well,  and  the  best  help 
The  land  affords,  as  rightly  is  his  due. 
Ever  at  hand.    How  happen'd  it  he  left  you  ? 
Was  a  seafaring  life  his  early  choice  7 

WOMAN. 

No,  Sir !  poor  fellow, — he  was  wise  enough 
To  be  content  at  home,  and  *twas  a  home 
As  comfortable.  Sir,  even  though  I  say  it, 
As  any  in  the  country.    He  was  lefl 
A  little  boy  when  his  poor  father  died. 
Just  old  enough  to  totter  by  himself. 
And  call  his  mother's  name.    We  two  were  all. 
And  as  we  were  not  left  quite  destitute. 
We  bore  up  well.    In  the  summer  time  I  workM 
Sometimes  a-ficld.  Then  I  was  famed  for  knitting; 
And  in  long  winter  nights  my  spinning-wheel 
Seldom  stood  still.   We  had  kind  neighbours  too. 
And  never  felt  distress.    So  he  grew  up 
A  comely  lad,  and  wondrous  well  disposed. 
I  taught  him  well ;  there  was  not  in  the  parish 
A  child  who  said  his  prayers  more  regular. 
Or  answered  readier  through  his  Catechism. 
If  I  had  foreseen  this  !  but  'tis  a  blessing 
Wa  don't  know  what  we're  born  to ! 


TRAVELLER. 


But  how  came  it 


He  chose  to  be  a  Sailor  f 


WOMAN. 

You  shall  hear.  Sir. 
As  he  grew  up  he  used  to  watch  the  birds 
In  the  com,— child's  work,  you  know,  and  easily 

done. 
'Tis  an  idle  sort  of  task ;  so  he  built  up 
A  little  hut  of  wicker- w^ork  and  clay 
Under  the  hedge,  to  shelter  him  in  rain ; 
And  then  he  took,  for  very  idleness. 
To  making  traps  to  catch  the  plunderers ; 
All  sorts  of  cunning  traps  that  boys  can  make,— 
Propping  a  stone  to  fall  and  shut  them  in. 
Or  crush  them  with  its  weight,  or  else  a  springe 
8wung  on  a  bough.    He  made  them  cleverly— 
And  I,  poor  fooloh  woman !  I  was  pleased 


To  see  the  boy  so  handy.     You  may  guess 
What  follow'd.  Sir,  from  this  unlucky  skill. 
He  did  what  he  should  not  when  he  was  older: 
I  warn'd  him  oft  enough  ;  but  he  was  caught 
In  whing  hares  at  last,  and  had  his  choice, 
The  prison  or  the  ship. 

TRAVELLER. 

I'he  choice  at  least 
Was  kindly  left  him ;  and  for  broken  laws 
This  was,  methinks,  no  heavy  punishment. 

WOMAN. 

So  I  was  told.  Sir.    And  I  tried  to  think  so; 
But  'twas  a  sad  blow  to  mc !  I  was  used 
To  sleep  at  nights  as  sweetly  as  a  child ; — 
Now,  if  the  wind  blew  rough,  it  made  me  start, 
And  think  of  my  poor  boy  tossing  about 
Upon  the  roaring  seas.    And  then  I  seem'd 
To  feel  that  it  was  hard  to  take  him  from  me 
For  such  a  little  fault.    But  he  was  wrong. 
Oh,  very  wrong,— a  murrain  on  his  traps ! 
See  what  they've  brought  him  to ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Well !  well !  take  comfort. 
He  will  be  taken  care  of,  if  he  lives ; 
And  should  you  lose  your  child,  this  is  a  country 
Where  the  brave  Sailor  never  leaves  a  parent 
To  weep  for  him  in  want. 

WOMAN. 

Sir,  I  shall  want 
No  succour  long.     In  the  common  course  of 

years 
I  soon  must  be  at  rest ;  and  'tis  a  comfort, 
When  grief  is  hard  upon  me,  to  reflect 
It  only  leads  me  to  that  rest  the  sooner. 
Westhury,  1798. 


V. 
THE  WITCH. 


NATHANIEL. 

Father  !  here,  father !  I  have  found  a  horse-shoe! 
Faith,  it  was  just  in  time ;  for  t'other  night 
I  laid  two  straws  across  at  Margery's  door ; 
And  ever  since  I  fear'd  that  she  might  do  me 
A  mischief  for' t.    There  was  the  Miller's  boy, 
Who  set  his  dog  at  that  black  cat  of  hers,— 
I  met  him  upon  crutches,  and  he  told  me 
'Twas  all  her  evil  eye,   ^ 

FATHER. 

'  Tis  rare  good  luck ! 
I  would  have  gladly  given  a  crown  for  one. 
If  'twould  have  done  as  well.    But  where  didst 
find  it  ? 

NATHANIEL. 

Down  on  the  common ;  I  was  going  a-field, 
And  neighbour  Saunders  pass'd  me  on  his  mare ; 
He  had  hardly  said  "  Good  day,"  before  I  saw 
The  shoe  drop  off.    'Twas  just  upon  my  tongue 
To  call  him  back ; — it  makes  no  difference,  does  it, 
Because  I  know  whose  'twas  7 
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FATHER. 

Why,  no,  it  can't. 
The  shocks  the  same,  you  know;  and  yon  did 
find  it. 

NATHANIEL. 

That  mare  of  his  has  got  a  plaguy  read 

To  travel,  father; — and  if  he  should  lame  her, — 

For  she  is  but  tender- footed, — 

FATHER. 

Ay,  indeed ! 
I  should  not  Uke  to  see  her  limping  back, 
Poor  beast! — But  charity  begins  at  home ; 
And,  Nat,  there*s  our  own  horse  in  such  a  way 
This  morning ! 

NATHANIEL. 

Why,  he  han*t  been  rid  again ! 
Last  night  I  hung  a  pebble  by  the  manger. 
With  8  hole  through,  and  every  body  says 
That  'tia  a  special  charm  against  the  hags. 

FATHER. 

It  could  not  be  a  proper,  natural  hole  then. 
Or  'twas  not  a  right  pebble  ; — for  I  found  him 
Smoking  with  sweat,  quaking  in  every  Hmb, 
And  panting  so !  Lord  knows  where  he  had  been 
When  we  were   all  asleep,   through   bush  and 

brake, 
Up'hill  and  down-hill  all  ahkc,  full  stretch 
At  such  a  deadly  rate  !— 

NATHANIEL. 

By  land  and  water. 
Over  the  sea,  perhaps ! — ^I  have  heard  tell 
'Tis  many  thousand  miles  off  at  the  end 
Of  the  world,  where  witches  go  to  meet  the  Devil. 
They  used  to  ride  on  broomsticks,  and  to  smear 
Some  ointment  oVer  them,  and  then  away 
Out  at  the  window !  but  *tis  worse  than  all 
To  worry  the  poor  beast  so.    Shame  upon  it 
That  in  a  Christian  country  they  should  let 
Such  creatures  live  ! 

FATHER. 

And  when  there*  s  such  plain  proof  I 
I  did  but  threaten  her  because  she  robb*d 
Our  hedge,  and  the  next  night  there  came  a  wind 
That  made  me  shake  to  hear  it  in  my  bed. 
How  came  it  that  that  storm  unroofd  my  bam, 
And  only  mine  in  the  parish  f — Look  at  her, 
And  that's  enough ;  she  has  it  in  her  face ! — 
A  pair  of  large,  dead  eyes,  sunk  in  her  head. 
Just  like  a  corpse,  and  pursed  with  wrinkles 

round ; 
A  noee  and  chin  that  scarce  leave  room  between 
For  her  lean  fingers  to  squeeze  in  the  snuff; 
And  when  she  speaks !  I'd  sooner  hear  a  raven 
Croak  at  ray  door! — She  sits  there,  nose  and 

knees. 
Smoke-dried  and  shrivell'd  over  a  starved  fire. 
With  that  black  cat  beside  her,  whose  great  eyes 
Shine  like  old  Beelzebub's ;  and  to  be  sure 
It  most  be  one  of  his  imps ! — Ay,  nail  it  bard. 

NATHANIEL. 

I  wish  old  Margery  heard  the  hammer  go ! 
She'd  corse  the  music ! 


FATHER. 

Here's  the  Curate  coming, 
He  ought  to  rid  the  parish  of  such  vermin ! 
In  the  old  times  they  used  to  hunt  them  out, 
And  hang  them  without  mercy ;  but.  Lord  bless 

us! 
The  world  is  grown  so  wicked ! 

CURATE. 

Good  day.  Farmer 
Nathaniel,  what  art  nailing  to  the  threshold  f 

NATHANIEL. 

A  horse-shoe  „Sir;  'tis  good  to  keep  off  witchcraft 
And  we're  afraid  of  Margery. 

CURATE. 

Poor  old  woman ! 
What  can  you  fear  from  her  ? 

fatiIer. 

What  can  we  iear ! 
Who  lamed  the  Miller's  boy  ?  who  raised  tl)e  wind 
That  blew  my  old  barn's  roof  downf  who  d'ye 

think 
Rides  my  poor  horse  a' nights  7  who  mocks  the 

hounds  7 
But  let  me  catch  her  at  that  trick  again. 
And  I've  a  silver  bullet  ready  for  her. 
One  that  shall  lame  her,  double  how  she  will. 

•  NATHANIEL. 

What  makes  her  sit  there  moping  by  herself. 
With  no  soul  near  her  but  that  great  black  cat  ? 
And  do  but  look  at  her ! 

curate. 

Poor  wretch !  half  blind 
And  crooked  with  her  years,  without  a  child 
Or  friend  in  her  old  age,  'tis  hard  indeed 
To  have  her  very  miseries  made  her  crimes ! 
I  met  her  but  last  week  in  that  hard  frost 
Which  made  my  young  limbs  ache,  and  when  1 

ask'd 
What  brought  her  out  in  the  snow,  the  poor  old 

woman 
Told  me  that  she  was  forced  to  crawl  abroad 
And  pick  the  hedges,  just  to  keep  herself 
From  perishing  with  cold, — because  no  neighbour 
Had  pity  on  her  age ;  and  then  she  cried, 
And  said  the  children  pelted  her  with  snow-balls, 
And  wish'd  that  she  were  dead. 

FATHER. 

I  \(ish  she  was  ! 
She  has  plagued  the  parish  long  enough ! 

CURATE. 

Shame,  Farmer ! 
Is  that  the  charily  your  Bible  teaches  ? 

FATHER. 

My  Bible  does  not  teach  me  to  love  witches. 
I  know  what's  charity ;  who  pays  bis  tithes 
And  poor-rates  readier  ? 

CURATE. 

Who  can  better  do  it  \ 
You've  been  a  prudent  and  industrious  man. 
And  Grod  has  blest  your  labour. 
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FATHER. 

Why,  thank  God,  Sir, 
I've  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  fortune. 

CURATE. 

Complain  ?  why,  you  are  wealthy !  All  the  parish 
Look  up  to  you. 

FATHER. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I  could  tell 
Guinea  for  guinea  with  the  warmest  of  them. 

CURATE. 

You  can  afford  a  little  to  the  poor ; 

And  then,  what's  better  siill,  you  have  the  heart 

To  give  from  your  abundance. 


FATHER. 


I  should  want  charity ! 


God  forbid 


CURATE. 

Oh !  'tis  a  comfort 
To  think  at  last  of  riches  well  empIoyM! 
I  have  been  by  a  death-bed,  and  know  the  worth 
Of  a  good  deed  at  that  most  awful  hour 
Wlien  riches  profit  not. 

Farmer,  I*m  going 
To  visit  Margery.    She  is  sick,  I  hear ; — 
Old,  poor,  and  sick !  a  miserable  lot ; 
And  death  will  be  a  blessing.  You  might  send  her 
Some  little  matter,  something  comfortable. 
That  she  may  go  down  easier  to  the  grave, 
And  bless  you  when  she  dies. 

FATHER. 

What !  is  she  going  ? 
Well,  God  forgive  her  then,  if  she  has  dealt 
In  the  black  art !    Til  tell  my  dame  of  it. 
And  she  shall  send  her  something. 


CURATE. 


And  take  my  thanks  for  hers. 


So  ril  say ; 

[Goes. 


FATHER. 

That's  a  good  man, 
That  Curate,  Nat,  of  ours,  to  go  and  visit 
The  poor  in  sickness;  but  he  don't  believe 
In  witchcraft,  and  that  is  not  like  a  Christian. 

NATHANIEL. 

And  to  old  Margery's  dying ! 

FATHER. 

But  you  know 
She  may  recover :  so  drive  t'other  nail  in. 

WeMlbury,  1798. 


VL 

THE  RUINED  COTTAGE. 

Ay,  Charles !  I  knew  that  this  would  fix  thine 

eye;— 
This  woodbine  wreathing  round  the  broken  porch. 
Its  leaves  just  withering,  yet  one  autumn  flower 
Still  fresh  and  fragrant ;  and  yon  hollyhock 
That  through  the  creeping  weeds  and  nettles  tall 
Peers  taller,  lifting,  column-like,  a  stem 
Bright  with  its  roseate  blossoms.    I  have  seen 


Many  an  old  convent  reverend  in  decay. 
And  many  a  time  have  trod  the  castle  courts 
And  grass-green  halls,  yet  never  did  they  strike 
Home  to  the  heart  such  melancholy  thoughts 
As  this  poor  cottage.     Look  !  its  little  hatch 
Fleeced  with  that  gray  and  wintry  moss;  the  roof 
Part  moulder' d  in ;  the  rest  o'ergrown  with  weeds, 
House-lcek,  and  long  thin  grass,  and  greener 

moss; 
So  Nature  steals  on  all  the  works  of  man  ; 
Sure  conqueror  she,  reclaiming  to  herself 
His  perishable  piles. 

I  led  thee  here, 
Charles,  not  without  design ;  for  this  hath  been 
My  favourite  walk  even  since  I  was  a  boy ; 
And  I  remember,  Charles,  this  ruin  here, 
The  neatest  comfortable  dwelUng-place ! 
1*hat  when  I  read  in  those  dear  books  which  first 
Woke  in  my  heart  the  love  of  poesy, 
How  with  the  villagers  Erminia  dwelt. 
And  Calidore  for  a  fair  Bhe])hcrdess 
Forsook  his  quest  to  learn  the  shepherd's  lore. 
My  fancy  drew  from  this  the  little  hut 
Where  that  poor  princess  wept  her  hopeless  love. 
Or  where  the  gentle  Calidore  at  eve 
Led  Pastorella  home.     There  was  not  then 
A  weed  where  all  these  nettles  overtop 
The  garden -wall ;  but  sweet-brier,  scenting  sweet 
The  morning  air ;  rosemary  and  marjoram. 
All  wholesome  herbs ;  and  then,  that  woodbine 

wreathed 
So  lavishly  around  the  pillar'd  porch 
Its  fragrant  flowers,  that  when  I  past  this  way. 
After  a  truant  absence  hastening  home, 
I  could  not  choose  but  pass  with  slacken'd  speed 
By  that  delightful  fragrance.     Sadly  changed 
Is  this  poor  cottage !  and  its  dwellers,  Charles  I— 
Theirs  is  a  simple,  melancholy  tale, — 
There's  scarce  a  village  but  can  fellow  it : 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  will  not  weary  thee. 
And  should  not  be  untold. 

A  widow  here 
Dwelt  with  an  orphan  grandchild :  just  removed 
Above  the  reach  of  pinching  poverty. 
She  lived  on  some  small  pittance,  which  sufficed 
In  better  times,  the  needful  calls  of  Hfe, 
Not  without  comfort.    I  remember  her 
Sitting  at  evening  in  that  open  door- way. 
And  spinning  in  the  sun.     Methinks  I  see  her 
Raising  her  eyes  and  dark-rimm'd  spectacles 
To  see  the  passer-by,  yet  ceasing  not 
To  twirl  her  lengthening  thread ;  or  in  the  garden. 
On  some  dry  summer  evening,  walking  round 
To  view  her  flowers,  and  pointing,  as  she  lean'd 
Upon  the  ivory  handle  of  her  stick, 
To  some  carnation  whose  o'erheavy  head 
Needed  support ;  while  with  the  watering-pot 
Joanna  follow'd,  and  refresh'd  and  trimm'd 
The  drooping  plant ;  Joanna,  her  dear  child. 
As  lovely  and  as  happy  then  as  youth 
And  innocence  could  make  her. 

Charles,  it  seems 
As  though  I  were  a  boy  again,  and  all 
The  mediate  years,  with  their  vicissitudes, 
A  half- forgotten  dream.    I  see  the  Maid 
So  comely  in  her  Sunday  dress !  her  hair. 
Her  bright,  brown  hair,  wreathed  in  contracting 
curls: 
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And  then  her  cheek  !  it  was  a  red  and  white 
That  made  the  delicate  hues  of  art  look  loathnome. 
The  countrymen,  who  on  their  way  to  church 
Were  leaning  o*er  the  bridge,  loitering  to  hear 
The  bell's  last  summons,  and  in  idleness 
Watching  the  stream  below,  would  all  look  up 
When  she  passed  by.    And  her  old  Grandam, 

Charles,— 
When  I  have  heard  some  erring  infidel 
Speak  of  our  faith  as  of  a  gloomy  creed, 
Inspiring  superstitious  wretchednen, 
Her  figure  has  recurr'd;  for  she  did  love 
The  Sabbath-day ;  and  many  a  time  hath  crossM 
These  fields  in  rain  and  through  the  winter  snows, 
When  I,  a  graceless  boy,  and  cold  of  foot, 
Wishing  the  weary  service  at  its  end,        [there, 
Have  wondered  wherefore  that  good  dame  came 
Who,  if  it  pleased  her,  might  have  staid  beside 
A  comfortable  fire. 

One  only  care 
Hung  on  her  aged  spirit.    For  herself. 
Her  path  was  plain  before  her,  and  the  close 
Of  her  long  journey  near.     But  then  her  child 
Soon  to  be  left  alone  in  this  bad  world,— 
That  was  a  thought  which  many  a  winter  night 
Had  kept  her  sleepless ;  and  when  prudent  love 
In  something  better  than  a  servant's  state 
Had  placed  her  well  at  last,  it  was  a  pang 
Like  parting  life  to  part  with  her  dear  girl. 

One  summer  Charles,  when  at  the  holydays 
Returned  from  school,  I  visited  again 
My  old,  accustomed  walks,  and  found  in  them 
A  joy  almost  like  meeting  an  old  friend, 
I  saw  the  cottage  empty,  and  the  weeds 
Already  crowding  the  neglected  flowers. 
Joanna,  by  a  villain's  wiles  seduced, 
Had  play'd  the  wanton,  and  that  blow  had  reach'd 
Her  grandam's  heart.    She  did  not  suffer  long ; 
Her  age  was  feeble,  and  this  mortal  grief 
Brought  her  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

I  pass  this  ruin'd  dwelling  oftentimes, 
And  think  of  other  days.    It  wakes  in  me 
A  transient  sadness ;  but  the  feelings,  Charles, 
Which  ever  with  these  recollections  rise, 
I  trust  in  God  they  will  not  pass  away. 

WeMtbury,  1799. 


VII. 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

JAMES. 

What,  Gregory,  you  are  come,  I  see,  to  joui  us 
On  this  sad  busmess. 

GREGORY. 

Ay,  James,  I  am  come, 
But  with  a  heavy  heart,  God  knows  it,  man ! 
Where  shall  we  meet  the  corpse  t 

JAMES. 

Some  hour  from  hence. 
By  noon,  and  near  about  the  elms,  I  take  it. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  Gregory, 


Old  men  to  follow  young  ones  to  tlie  grave 
This  morning,  when  I  heard  the  bell  strike  out, 
I  thought  that  I  had  never  heard  it  toll 
So  dismally  before. 

GREGORY. 

Well,  well !  my  friend, 
'Tis  what  we  all  must  come  to,  soon  or  late. 
But  when  a  young  man  dies,  in  the  prime  of  life. 
One  bon  so  well,  who  might  have  blest  us  all 
Many  long  years ! — 

JAMES. 

And  then  the  family 
Extinguished  in  him,  and  the  good  old  name 
Only  to  be  reniember'd  on  a  tomb-stone ! 
A  name  that  has  gone  down  from  sire  to  son 
So  many  generations ! — Many  a  time 
Poor  master  Edward,  who  is  now  a  corpse. 
When  but  a  child  would  come  to  me  and  lead  me 
To  the  great  family-tree,  and  beg  of  me 
To  tell  him  stories  of  his  ancestors. 
Of  Eustace,  he  that  went  to  the  Holy  Land 
With  Richard  Lion-heart,  and  that  Sir  Henry 
Who  fought  at  Cressy  in  King  Edward's  wars: 
And  then  his  little  eyes  would  kindle  so 
To  hear  of  their  brave  deeds !  I  used  to  think 
The  bravest  of  them  all  would  not  out-do 
My  darling  boy. 

GREGORY. 

This  conies  of  your  great  schools 
And  college-breeding.  Plague  upon  his  guardians. 
That  would  have  made  him  wiser  than  his  fathers! 

JAMES. 

If  his  poor  father,  Gregory,  had  but  lived. 
Things  would  not  have  been  so.    He,  poor  good 

man, 
Had  little  of  book-learning;  but  there  lived  not 
A  kinder,  nobler-hearted  gentleman, 
One  better  to  his  tenants.    When  he  died 
There  was  not  a  dry  eye  for  miles  around. 
Gregory,  I  thought  that  I  could  never  know 
A  sadder  day  than  that ;  but  what  was  that. 
Compared  with  this  day's  sorrow  ? 

GREGORY. 

I  remember 
Eight  months  ago,  when  the  young  Squire  began 
To  alter  the  old  mansion,  they  destroy'd 
The  martins'  nests,  that  had  stood  nndistnrb'd 
Under  that  roof, — ay !  long  before  my  memory. 
I  shook  my  head  at  seeing  it,  and  thought 
No  good  could  follow. 

JAMES. 

Poor  young  man !  I  loved  hin. 
Like  my  own  child.    I  loved  the  family ! 
Come  Candlemas,  and  I  have  been  their  servant 
For  five-and-forty  years.    I  lived  with  them 
When  his  good  father  brought  my  Lady  home ; 
And  when  the  young  Squire  was  bom,  it  did  me 

good 
To  hear  the  bells  so  merrily  announce 
An  heir.    This  is  mdeed  a  heavy  blow^— 
I  feel  it,  Gregory,  heavier  than  the  weight 
Of  threescore  years.    He  was  a  noble  lad ; 
I  loved  him  dearly. 
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GREGORY. 

Every  body  loved  him ; 
Such  a  fine,  generous,  open-hearted  Yoath ! 
When  he  came  home  from  school  at  holydays. 
How  I  rejoiced  to  see  him !  He  was  sure 
To  come  and  ask  of  me  what  birds  there  were 
About  my  fields ;  and  when  I  found  a  covey, 
There*s  not  a  testy  Squire  preserves  his  game 
More  charily,  than  I  have  kept  them  safe 
For  Master  Edward.    And  he  look'd  so  well 
Upon  a  fine,  sharp  morning  after  them, 
His  brown  hair  frosted,  and  his  cheek  so  flush'd 
With  such  a  wholesome  ruddiness, — ah,  James, 
But  he  was  sadly  changed  when  he  came  down 
To  keep  his  birth-day. 

JAMES. 

Changed !  why,  Gregory, 
'Twas  like  a  palsy  to  me^  when  he  stepp'd 
Out  of  the  carriage.    He  was  grown  so  thin, 
His  cheek  so  delicate  sallow,  and  his  eyes 
Had  such  a  dim  and  rakish  hollowness ; 
And  when  he  came  to  shake  roe  by  the  hand, 
And  spoke  as  kindly  to  me  as  he  used, 
I  hardly  knew  the  voice. 

GREOORT. 

It  struck  a  damp 
On  all  our  merriment.    *Twas  a  noble  Ox 
That  smoked  before  us,  and  the  old  October 
Went  merrily  in  overflowing  cans ; 
But  'twas  a  skin-deep  merriment.    My  heart 
Seem'd  as  it  took  no  share.  And  when  we  drank 
His  health,  the  thought  came  over  me  what  cause 
We  had  for  wishing  that,  and  spoilt  the  draught. 
Poor  Gentleman !  to  think,  ten  months  ago 
He  came  of  age,  and  now ! — 

JAMES. 

I  fear*d  it  then ! 
He  look'd  to  me  as  one  that  was  not  long 
For  this  world's  business. 

GREGORY. 

When  the  Doctor  sent  him 
Abroad  to  try  the  air,  it  made  me  certain 
That  all  was  over.    There's  but  little  hope, 
Methinks,  that  foreign  parts  can  help  a  man 
When  his  own  mother  country  will  not  do. 
TTie  last  time  he  came  down,  these  bells  rung  so, 
I  thought  they  would  have  rock'd  the  old  steeple 

down; 
And  now  that  dismal  toll !    I  would  have  staid 
Beyond  its  reach,  but  this  was  a  last  duty : 
I  am  an  old  tenant  of  the  family, 
Bom  on  the  estate ;  and  now  that  I've  outlived  it. 
Why,  'tis  but  right  to  see  it  to  the  grave. 
Have  yoa  heard  aught  of  the  new  Squire  ? 

JAMES. 

But  little. 
And  that  not  well.    But  be  he  what  he  may, 
Matters  not  much  to  me.    The  love  I  bore 
To  the  old  family  will  not  easily  fix 
Upon  a  stranger.    What's  on  the  opposite  hill  f 
Is  it  not  the  fimeral  f 

OREGORT. 

*Ti8, 1  think,  some  horsemen. 
Ay !  there  are  the  black  cloaks ;  and  now  I  see 
Tlie  white  plumes  on  the  hearse. 


JAMES. 

Between  the  trees  ;— 
'Tis  hid  behind  them  now. 

GREGORY. 

Ay !  now  we  see  it, 
And  there's  the  coaches  following ;  we  shall  meet 
About  the  bridge.  Would  that  this  day  were  over ! 
I  wonder  whose  turn's  next. 

JAMES. 

God  above  knows, 
When  youth  is  summon'd,  what  must  age  expect ! 
God  make  us  ready,  Gregory,  when  it  comes ! 

Weslbury,  1799. 


vni. 

THE  WEDDING. 

TRAVELLER. 

I  PRAY  you,  wherefore  are  the  village  bells 
Ringing  so  merrily  f 

WOMAW. 

A  wedding,  Sir,— 
Two  of  the  village  folk.    And  they  are  right 
To  make  a  merry  time  on't  while  they  may !  . 
Come    twelvemonths   hence,   I  warrant   them 

they'd  go 
To  church  again  more  willingly  than  now, 
If  all  might  be  undone. 

TRAVELLER. 

An  ill-match'd  pair. 
So  I  conceive  you.    Youth  perhaps  and  age  f 

WOMAN. 

No, — both  are  young  enough. 

TRAVELLER. 

Perhaps  the  man,  then, 
A  lazy  idler, — one  who  better  likes 
The  alehouse  than  his  work  7 

WOMAN. 

Why,  Sir,  for  that, 
He  always  was  awell-condition'd  lad. 
One  who'd  work  hard  and  well ;  and  as  for  drink. 
Save  now  and  then,  mayhap,  at  Christmas  time, 
Sober  as  wife  could  wish. 

TRAVELLER. 

Then  is  the  girl 
A  shrew,  or  else  untidy ; — one  to  welcome 
Her  husband  with  a  rude,  unruly  tongue. 
Or  drive  him  from  a  foul  and  wretched  home 
To  look  elsewhere  for  comfort.    Is  it  so  ? 

WOMAN. 

She's  notable  enough ;  and  as  for  temper. 

The  best  good-humour'd  girl!    You  see  yon 

house. 
There  by  the  aspen-tree,  whose  gray  leaves  shine 
In  the  wind?  she  lived  a  servant  at  the  farm. 
And  often,  as  I  came  to  weeding  here, 
I've  heard  her  singing  as  she  milk'd  her  cows 
So  cheerfully.    I  did  not  like  to  hear  her, 
Because  it  made  me  think  upon  the  days 
When  I  had  got  as  little  on  my  mind, 
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And  was  as  cheerful  too.    But  she  would  marry, 
And  folks  must  reap  as  they  have  sown.    God 
help  her ! 


TRAVELLER. 


Why,  Mistress,  if  they  both  are  well  inclined, 
Why  should  not  both  be  happy  ? 


WOMAN. 

They  We  no  money. 

TRAVELLER. 

But  both  can  work ;  and  sure  as  cheerfully 
She'd  labour  for  herself  as  at  the  farm. 
And  he  won't  work  the  worse  because  he  knows 
That  she  will  make  his  fire>side  ready  for  him. 
And  watch  for  his  return. 


WOMAN. 


A  little  while. 


All  very  well. 


TRAVELLER. 

And  what  if  they  are  poor  ? 
Riches  can't  always  purchase  happiness  ; 
And  much  we  know  will  be  expected  there 
Where  much  is  given. 

WOMAN. 

All  this  I  have  heard  at  church ! 
And  when  I  walk  in  the  church-yard,  or  have 

been 
By  a  death-bed,  'tis  mighty  comforting. 
But  when  I  hear  my  children  cry  for  hunger, 
And  see  them  shiver  in  their  rags, — God  help  me  ! 
I  pity  those  for  whom  these  bells  ring  up 
So  merrily  upon  their  wedding-day. 
Because  I  think  of  mine. 

TRAVELLER. 

You  have  known  trouble ; 
These  haply  may  be  happier. 

WOMAN. 

Why,  for  that, 
I've  had  my  share;   some  sickness  and  some 

sorrow. 
Well  will  it  be  for  them  to  know  no  worse. 
Yet  I  had  rather  hear  a  daughter's  knell 
Than  her  wedding-peal.  Sir,  if  I  thought  her  fate 
Promised  no  better  things. 

TRAVELLER. 

Sure,  sure,  good  woman. 
You  look  upon  the  world  with  jaundiced  eyes ! 
All  have  their  cares ;  those  who  are  poor  want 

wealth ; 
They  who  have  wealth  want  more ;  so  are  we  all 
Dissatisfied  ;  yet  all  live  on,  and  each 
Has  his  own  comforts. 

WOMAN. 

Sir !  d'ye  see  that  horse 
Tum'd  out  to  common  here  by  the  way-side  f 
He's  high  in  bone ;  you  may  tell  every  rib 
Even  at  this  distance.    Mind  him  !  how  he  turns 
His  head,  to  drive  away  the  flies  that  feed 
On  hisgaird  shoulder !  There's  just  grass  enough 
To  disappoint  his  whetted  appetite. 
You  see  his  comforts ^  Sir ! 


TRAVELLER. 

A  wretched  beast ! 
Hard  labour  and  worse  usage  he  endures 
From  some  bad  master.    But  the  lot  of  the  poor 
Is  not  Uke  his. 

WOMAN. 

In  truth  it  is  not,  Sir ! 
For  when  the  horse  lies  down  at  night,  no  caret 
About  to-morrow  vex  him  in  his  dreams : 
He  knows  no  quarter-day  ;  and  when  he  gets 
Some  musty  hay  or  patch  of  hedge-row  grass, 
He  has  no  hungry  children  to  claim  part 
Of  his  half-meal ! 

TRAVELLER. 

'Tis  idleness  makes  want, 
And  idle  habits.    If  the  man  will  go 
And  spend  his  evenings  by  the  alehouse  fire. 
Whom  can  he  blame  if  there  be  want  at  home  f 

WOMAN. 

Ay  !  idleness  !  the  rich  folks  never  fail 

To  find  some  reason  why  the  poor  deserve 

Their  miseries  I — Is  it  idleness,  I  pray  you. 

That  brings  the  fever  or  the  ague  fit  ? 

That  makes  the  sick  one's  sickly  appetite 

From  dry  bread  and  potatoes  turn  away  ? 

Is  it  idleness  that  makes  small  wages  fail 

For  growing  wants  ? — Six  years  agone,  these  bells 

Rung  on  my  wedding-day,  and  I  was  told 

What  I  might  look  for ;  but  I  did  not  heed 

Good  counsel.     I  had  lived  in  service,  Sir; 

Knew  never  what  it  was  to  want  a  meal ; 

Lay  down  without  one  thought  to  keep  me  sleep 

less, 
Or  trouble  me  in  sleep ;  had  for  a  Sunday, 
My  linen  gown,  and  when  the  pedlar  came. 
Could  buy  me  a  new  ribbon.  And  my  husband,— 
A  towardly  young  man,  and  well  to  do, — 
He  had  his  silver  buckles  and  his  watch ; 
There  was  not  in  the  village  one  who  look'd 
Sprucer  on  holydays.     We  married.  Sir, 
And  we  had  children  ;  but  while  wants  increased, 
Wages  stood  still.    The  silver  buckles  went; 
So  went  the  watch ;  and  when  the  holyday  coat 
Was  worn  to  work,  no  new*  one  in  its  place. 
For  me — you  see  my  rags !  but  I  deserve  them. 
For  wilfully,  like  this  new-married  pair, 
I  went  to  my  undoing. 

TRAVELLER. 

But  the  parish — 

W^OMAN. 

Ay,  it  falls  heavy  there  ;  and  yet  their  pittance 
Just  serves  to  keep  life  in.     A  blessed  prospect. 
To  slave  while  there  is  strength  ;  in  age  the  work- 
house ; 


*  A  farmer  once  told  the  author  of  Malvern  Ilills, 
*Mhat  he  almost  constantly  remarked  a  gradation  of 
changes  in  those  men  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying.  Young  men,  he  said,  were  generally  neat  In 
their  appearance,  active  and  cheerful, till  they  became 
married  and  had  a  family,  when  he  had  observed  that 
their  silver  buttons,  buckles,  and  watches  gradually 
disappeared,  and  their  Sunday  clothes  became  com- 
mon, without  any  other  to  supply  their  place,— ftitf, 
said  he,  Mms  good  emnes  from  tAu,  for  tkejf  will  then 
work  for  wkatevtr  they  can  get.** 

Note  to  CoTTLS*a  Malvmm  £BUs. 
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A  parish  shell  at  last,  and  tho  little  bell 
Toird  hastily  for  a  pauper's  funeral ! 

TRAVELLER. 

I«  this  your  child  ? 

WOMAN. 

Ay,  Sir ;  and  were  he  dressM 
And  cleanM,  he'd  be  as  fine  a  boy  to  look  on 
As  the  Squire's  young  master.    These  thin  rags 

of  his 
Let  comfortably  in  the  summer  wind ; 
But  when  (he  winter  comes,  it  pinches  me 
To  see  the  little  wretch.    I've  three  besides ; 
And, — God  forgive  me !  but  I  often  wish 
To  se^  them  in  their  coffins — God  reward  you ! 
God  bless  you  for  your  charity  ! 

TRAVELLER. 

You  have  taught  me 
To  give  sad  meaning  to  the  village  bells ! 

Bristol,  1800. 


IX. 
THE  ALDERMAN'S  FUNERAL. 

STRANGER. 

Whom  are  they  ushering  from  the  world,  with  all 
This  pageantry  and  long  parade  of  death? 

TOWNSMAN. 

A  long  parade,  indeed,  Sir,  and  yet  here 

You  see  but  half;  rourid  yonder  bend  it  reaches 

^  furlong  further,  carriage  behind  carriage. 

STRANGER. 

'Tis  but  a  mournful  sight ;  and  yet  the  pomp 
Tempts  me  to  stand  a  gazer. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Yonder  schoolboy. 
Who  plays  the  truant,  says  the  proclamation 
Of  peace  was  nothing  to  the  show  ;  and  even 
The  chairing  of  the  members  at  election 
Would  not  have  been  a  finer  sight  than  this ; 
Only  that  red  and  green  are  prettier  colours 
Than  all  this  mourning.    There,  Sir,  you  behold 
One  of  the  red-gown'd  worthies  of  the  city, 
The  envy  and  the  boast  of  our  exchange ; — 
Ay,  what  was  worth,  last  week,  a  good  half- 
million, 
Screw'd  down  in  yonder  hearse  ! 

STRANGER. 

Then  he  was  born 
Under  a  lucky  planet,  who  to*day 
Puts  mourning  on  for  his  inheritance. 

TOWNSMAN. 

When  first  I  heard  his  death,  that  very  wish 
Leaped  to  my  lips ;  but  now  the  closing  scene 
Of  the  comedy  hath  waken'd  wiser  thoughts ; 
And  I  bless  God,  that,  when  I  go  to  the  grave. 
There  will  not  be  the  weight  of  wealth  like  his 
To  sink  me  down. 

STRANGER. 

The  camel  and  the  needle, — 
If  that  then  in  your  mind  f 


TOWNSMAN. 

Even  so.    The  text 
Is  Gospel- wisdom.    I  would  ride  the  camel,— 
Yea,  leap  him,  flying,  through  the  needle's  eye, 
As  easily  as  such  a  pamper'd  soul 
Could  pass  the  narrow  gate. 

STRANGER. 

Your  pardon,  Sir, 
But  sure  this  lack  of  Christian  charity 
Looks  not  like  Christian  truth. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Your  pardon  too.  Sir, 
If,  wiili  this  text  before  me,  I  should  feel 
In  the  preaching  mood  !  But  for  these  barren  fig- 
trees. 
With  all  their  flourish  and  their  leafiness. 
We  have  been  told  their  destiny  and  use. 
When  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root,  and  they 
Cumber  the  earth  no  longer. 

STRANGER 

Was  his  wealth 
Stored  fraudfully, — the  spoil  of  orphans  wrong'd. 
And  widows  who  had  none  to  plead  their  right  ? 

TOWNSMAN. 

All  honest,  open,  honourable  gains. 
Fair,  legal  interest,  bonds  and  mortgages. 
Ships  to  the  East  and  West. 

STRANGER. 

Why  judge  you  then 
So  hardly  of  the  dead  f 

TOWNSMAN. 

For  what  he  left 
Undone  ; — for  sins,  not  one  of  which  is  written 
In  the  Ten  Commandments.  He,  I  warrant  him. 
Believed  no  other  Gods  than  those  of  the  Creed  ; 
Bow'd  to  no  idols,  but  his  money-bags ; 
Swore  no  false  oaths,  except  at  the  custom-house ; 
Kept  the  Sabbath  idle ;  built  a  monument 
To  honour  his  dead  father ;  did  no  murder ; 
Never  susiain'd  an  action  for  crim-con  ; 
Never  pick'd  pockets  ;  never  bore  false  witness ; 
And  never,  with  that  all-commanding  wealth. 
Coveted  his  neighbour's  house,  nor  ox,  nor  ass  I 

STRANGER. 

You  knew  him,  then,  it  seems? 

TOWNSMAN. 

As  all  men  know 
The  virtues  of  your  hundred- thousanders ; 
They  never  hide  their  lights  beneath  a  bushel. 

STRANGER. 

Nay,  nay,  uncharitable  Sir  !  for  often 
Doth  bounty,  like  a  streamlet,  flow  unseen. 
Freshening  and  giving  life  along  its  course. 

TOWNSMAN. 

We  track  the  streamlet  by  the  brighter  green 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives ; — ^but  as  for  this— 
This  was  a  pool  that  stagnated  and  stunk  ; 
The  rains  of  heaven  engendered  nothing  in  it 
But  sUme  and  foul  corruption. 

STRANGER. 

Yet  even  these 
Are  reservoirs  whence  public  charity 
Still  keeps  her  channels  full. 
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TOWNSMAN. 

Now,  Sir,  you  touch 
Upon  the  point.     This  man  of  half  a  million 
Had  all  these  public  virtues  which  you  praise : 
But  the  poor  man  rung  never  at  his  door, 
And  the  old  beggar,  at  the  public  gate. 
Who,  all  the  summer  long,  stands  hat  in  hand, 
He  knew  how  vain  it  was  to  lift  an  eye 
To  that  hard  face.    Yet  he  was  always  found 
Among  your  ten  and  twenty  pound  subscribers, 
Your  benefactors  in  the  newspapers. 
His  alms  were  money  put  to  interest 
In  the  other  world, — donations  to  keep  open 
A  running  charity  account  with  Heaven,— 
Retaining  fees  against  the  Last  Assizes, 
When,  for  the  trusted  talents,  strict  account 
Shall  be  required  from  all,  and  the  old  Arch- 
Lawyer 
Plead  his  own  cause  as  plaintiff. 

STRANGER. 

I  must  needs 
Believe  you.  Sir : — these  are  your  witnesses, 
These  mourners  here,  who  from  their  carriages. 
Gape  at.  the  gaping  crowd.    A  good  March  wind 
Were  to  be  pray*d  for  now,  to  lend  their  eyes 
Some  decent  rheum  ;  the  very  hireling  mute 
Bears  not  a  face  more  blank  of  all  emotion 
Than  the  old  servant  of  the  family ! 
How  can  this  man  have  lived,  that  thus  his  death 
Costs  not  the  soiling  one  white  handkerchief? 

TOWNSMAN. 

Who  should  lament  for  him,  Sir,  in  whose  heart 
Love  had  no  place,  nor  natural  charity  7 
The  parlour  spaniel,  when  she  heard  his  step, 
Rose  slowly  from  the  hearth,  and  stole  aside 
With  creeping  pace :  she  never  raised  her  eyes 
To  woo  kind  words  from  him,  nor  laid  her  head 
Upraised  upon  his  knee,  with  fondling  whine. 
,How  could  it  be  but  thus  7    Arithmetic 
Was  the  sole  science  he  wns  ever  taught ; 
The  multiplication- table  was  his  Creed, 
His  Pater-nostcr,  and  his  Decalogue. 
When  yet  he  was  a  boy,  and  should  have  breathed 
The  open  air  and  sunshine  of  the  fields, 
To  give  his  blood  its  natural  spring  and  play, 
He  in  a  close  and  dusky  counting-house 
Smoke-dried,  and  scared,  and  shriveird  up  his 

heart. 
So  from  the  way  in  which  he  was  trained  up 
His  feet  departed  not ;  he  toil'd  and  moiPd, 
Poor  muck-worm !  through  his  threescore  years 

and  ten ; 
And  when  the  earth  shall  now  be  shove IPd  od 

him. 
If  that  which  served  him  for  a  soul  were  still 
Within  its  husk,  'twould  still  be  dirt  to  dirt. 

STRANGER. 

Yet  your  next  newspapers  will  blazon  him 
For  industry  and  honourable  wealth 
A  bright  example. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Even  half  a  million 
Gets  him  no  other  praise.    But  come  this  way 
Some  twelve  months  hence,  and  you  will  find  his 
virtues 


Trimly  set  forth  in  bpidary  Hnes, 

Faith  with  her  torch  beside,  and  little  Cupidi 

Dropping  upon  his  urn  their  marble  tears. 

Bristol,  1803. 


ODE 

ON 

THE  PORTRAIT  OF  BISHOP  HEBER. 


1. 

Yes, — such  as  these  were  Heber's  lineaments ; 

Such  bis  capacious  front, 

His  comprehensive  eye. 

His  open  brow  serene. 

^uch  was  the  gentle  countenance  which  bore 

Of  generous  feeling,  and  of  golden  truth, 

Sure  Nature's  sterling  impress ;  never  there 

Unruly  passion  left 

Its  ominous  marks  infixed. 

Nor  the  worse  die  of  evil  habit  set 

An  inward  stain  ingrain'd. 

Such  were  the  lips  whose  salient  playfulneee 

Enlivened  peaceful  hours  of  private  life ; 

Whoee  eloquence 

Held  congregations  open  ear'd, 

As  from  the  heart  it  fiow'd,  a  living  stream, 

Of  Christian  wisdom,  pure  and  undefiled. 

2. 
And  what  if  there  be  those 

Who  in  the  cabinet 

Of  memory  hold  enshrined 

A  livelier  portraiture. 

And  see  in  thought,  as  in  their  dreams, 

,  His  actual  image,  verily  produced? 

Yet  shall  this  counterfeit  convey 

To  strangers,  and  preserve  for  after-time, 

All  that  could  perish  of  him, — all  that  else 

Even  now  had  past  away ; 

For  he  hath  taken  with  the  Living  Dead 

His  honourable  place, — 

Yea,  with  the  Saints  of  God 

His  holy  habitation.    Hearts,  to  which 

Through  ages  he  shall  speak. 

Will  yearn  towards  him ;  and  they,  too,  (for  such 

Will  be,)  who  gird  their  loins 

With  truth  to  follow  him, 

Having  the  breastplate  on  of  righteousness, 

The  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  shield 

Of  faith, — they  too  will  gaze 

Upon  his  efligy 

With  reverential  love. 

Till  they  shall  grow  familiar  with  its  lines, 

And  know  him  when  they  see  his  &ce  in  Heaven 

3. 

Ten  years  have  held  their  course 

Since  last  I  look*d  upon 

That  living  countenance, 

When  on  LIangedwin*s  terraces  we  paced 

Together,  to  and  fro. 

Partaking  there  its  hospitality, 

We  with  its  honoured  master  spent. 

Well-pleased,  the  M>cial  houis ; 
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Hb  friend  and  mine, — my  earliest  friend,  whom  I 
Have  ever,  through  all  changes,  found  the  same 

From  boyhood  to  gray  hairs, 
Iq  goodness,  and  in  worth  and  warmth  of  heart. 

Together  then  we  traced 
The  grass-grown  site,  where  armed  feet  once 

trod 

The  threshold  of  Glendower's  embattled  hall ; 

Together  sought  MelangeFs  lonely  Church, 

Saw  the  dark  yews,  majestic  in  decay, 

Which  in  their  flourishing  strength 

Cyveilioc  might  have  seen ; 

Letter  by  letter  traced  the  lines 

On  Yorwerth's  fabled  tomb  ; 

And  curiously  observed  what  vestiges, 

Mouldering  and  mutilate. 

Of  Monacella*s  legend  there  are  left, 

A  tale  humane,  itself 

Well-nigh  forgotten  now : 

Together  visited  the  ancient  house 

Which  from  the  hill-slope  takes 

Its  Cymric  name  euphonious ;  there  to  view, 

Though  drawn  by  some  rude  limner  inexpert, 

The  faded  portrait  of  that  lady  fair. 

Beside  whose  corpse  her  husband  watched, 

And  with  perverted  faith. 

Preposterously  placed. 

Thought,  obstinate  in  hopeless  hope,  to  see 

The  beautiful  dead,  by  miracle,  revive. 

4. 

The  sunny  recollections  of  those  days 

Full  soon  were  overcast,  when  Heber  went 

Where  half  this  wide  world*s  circle  lay 

Between  us  interposed. 

A  messenger  o^ve  he  went, 

A  true  Evangelist ; 

Not  for  ambition,  nor  for  gain. 

Nor  of  constraint,  save  such  as  duty  lays 

Upon  the  disciplined  heart, 

Took  he  the  overseeing  on  himself 

Of  that  wide  flock  dispersed. 

Which,  till  these  latter  times, 

Had  there  been  left  to  stray 

Neglected  all  too  long. 

For  this  great  end.  devotedly  he  went. 

Forsaking  friends  and  kin, 

Hif  own  loved  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace, 

Books,  leisure,  privacy, 

Prospects  (and  not  remote)  of  all  wherewith 

Authority  could  dignify  desert ; 

And,  dearer  far  to  him, 

Pumiits  that  with  the  learned  and  the  wise 

Should  have  assured  his  name  its  lasting  place. 

5. 

Large,  England,  is  the  debt 

Thou  owest  to  Heathendom  ; 

To  India  most  of  all,  where  Providence, 

Giving  thee  thy  dominion  there  in  trust. 

Upholds  its  baseless  strength. 
All  seas  have  seen  thy  red-cross  flag 

In  war  triumphantly  displayed ; 

Late  only  hast  thou  set  that  standard  up 

On  pagan  shores  in  peace ! 

Yea,  at  this  hour  the  cry  of  blood 

Riseth  against  thee  from  beneath  the  wheels 

Of  that  seven-headed  IdoPs  car  accursed ; 

Against  thee,  from  the  widow's  funeral  pile 


The  smoke  of  human  sacrifice 
Ascends,  even  now,  to  Heaven. 

6. 

The  debt  shall  be  dispharged ;  the  crying  sin 

Silenced  ;  the  foul  ofience 

Forever  done  away. 

Thither  our  saintly  Heber  went. 

In  promise  and  in  pledge 

That  England,  from  her  guilty  torpor  roused. 

Should  zealously  and  wisely  undertake 

Her  awful  task  assignM: 

Thither,  devoted  to  the  work,  he  went. 

There  spent  his  precious  life. 

There  left  his  holy  dust. 

7. 

How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  him 

That  bringeth  good  tidings. 

That  publisheth  peace. 

That  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good. 

That  proclaimeth  salvation  for  men. 

Where'er  the  Christian  Patriarch  went. 

Honour  and  reverence  heralded  his  way. 

And  blessings  followed  him. 

The  Malabar,  the  Moor,  the  Cingalese, 

Though  unillumed  by  faith, 

Yet  not  the  less  admired 

The  virtue  that  they  saw. 

The  European  soldier,  there  so  long 

Of  needful  and  consolatory  rites 

Injuriously  deprived. 

Felt,  at  his  presence,  the  neglected  seed 

Of  early  piety 

Refrcsh'd,  as  with  a  quickening  dew  from  Heaven. 

Native  believers  wept  with  thankfulness. 

When  on  their  heads  he  laid  his  hallowing  hands ; 

.    And,  if  the  Saints  in  bliss 

Be  cognizant  of  aught  that  passeth  here. 

It  was  a  joy  for  Schwartz 

To  look  from  Paradise  that  hour, 

Upon  his  earthly  flock. 

8. 

Ram  boweth  down, 

Creeshna  and  Seeva  stoop  ; 

The  Arabian  Moon  must  Mrane  to  wax  no  more . 

And  IshmaePs  seed  redeem'd. 

And  Esau's — to  their  brotherhood. 

And  to  their  better  birthright  then  restored 

Shall  within  Israel's  covenant  be  brought. 

Drop  down,  ye  Heavens,  from  above ! 

Ye  skies,  pour  righteousness! 

Open,  thou  Earth,  and  let 

Salvation  be  brought  forth ! 

And  sing  ye,  O  ye  Heavens,  and  shout,  O  Earth, 

With  all  thy  hills  and  vales, 

Thy  mountains  and  thy  woods ; 

Break  forth  into  a  song,  a  jubilant  song; 

For  by  Himself  the  Lord  hath  sworn 

That  every  tongue  to  Him  shall  swear, 

To  Him  that  every  knee  shall  bow. 

9. 

Take  comfort,  then,  my  soul! 

Thy  latter  days  on  earth. 

Though  few,  shall  not  be  evil,  by  this  hope 

Supported,  and  enlightcn'd  on  the  way. 

O  Reginald,  one  course 

Our  studies,  and  our  thoughts. 
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Our  aspirations  held, 
Wherein,  but  mos.ly  in  this  blessed  hope, 

We  had  a  bond  of  union,  closely  knit 

In  spirit,  though,  in  this  world's  wilderness, 

Apart  our  lots  were  cast. 

Seldom  we  nnet ;  but  I  knew  well 

That  whatsoe'er  this  never-idle  hand 

Sent  forth  would  find  with  thee 

Benign  acceptance,  to  its  full  desert. 

For  thou  wert  of  that  audience, — fit,  though  few. 

For  whom  I  am  content 

To  live  laborious  days. 

Assured  that  after-years  will  ratify, 

Their  honourable  award. 

10. 

Hadst  thou  revisited  thy  native  land, 

Mortality,  and  Time, 

And  Change,  must  needs  have  made 

Our  meeting  mournful.    Happy  he 

Who  to  his  rest  is  borne. 

In  sure  and  certain  hope. 

Before  the  hand  of  age 

Hath  chiird  his  faculties. 

Or  sorrow  reachM  him  in  his  heart  of  hearts ! 

Most  happy  if  he  leave  in  his  good  name 

A  light  for  those  who  follow  him. 

And  in  his  works  a  living  seed 

Of  good,  prolific  still. 

11. 

Yes,  to  the  Christian,  to  the  Heathen  world, 

Heber,  thou  art  not  dead, — thou  canst  not  die ! 

Nor  can  I  think  of  thee  as  lost. 

A  little  portion  of  this  Httle  isle 

At  first  divided  us;  then  half  the  globe ; 

The  same  earth  held  us  still ;  but  when, 

O  Reginald,  wert  thou  so  near  as  now  7 

*Ti8  but  the  falling  of  a  withered  leaf, — 

The  breaking  of  a  shell, — 

The  rending  of  a  veil  I 

Oh,  when  that  leaf  shall  fall, — 

That  shell  be  burst, — that  veil  be  rent, — may  then 

My  spirit  be  with  thine ! 

Keswick,  1820. 


GOD'S  JUDGMENT 


ON 


A   WICKED    BISHOP. 


Here  followeth  the  History  of  HATTO,  Archbishop  of 
Mentz. 

It  hapned  In  the  year  914,  that  there  was  an  exceed- 
ing great  famine  in  Germany,  at  what  time  Otho 
surnamed  the  Great  was  Emperor,  and  one  Hatto, 
once  Abbot  of  Fulda,  was  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  of 
the  Bishops  after  Crescens  and  Crescentius  the  two 
and  thirtieth,  of  the  Archbishops  after  St.  Bontfkcius 
the  thirteenth.  This  llatto  in  the  time  of  this  great 
flimine  afore-mentioned,  when  he  saw  the  poor  peo- 
ple* of  the  country  exceedinj(ly  oppressed  with  fa- 
mine, assembled  a  great  company  of  them  together 
into  a  Bame,  and,  like  a  most  accursed  and  merci- 
lesse  caitiffe,  burnt  up  these  poor  innocent  souls,  that 
were  so  flir  (Vom  donbtlng  any  such  matter,  that  they 
rather  hoped  to  receive  aome  comfort  and  relief  at 
bis  hands.    The  reason  that  moved  the  prelat  to 


commit  that  execrable  impiety  was,  because  he 
thought  the  famine  would  the  sooner  cease.  If  those 
unprofitable  beggars  that  consumed  more  bread  tliao 
they  were  worthy  to  eat,  were  dispatched  out  of  the 
world.  For  he  said  that  those  poor  folks  were  like 
to  Mice,  that  were  good  for  nothing  but  to  devour 
come.  But  God  Almighty,  the  Just  avenger  of  the 
poor  folks*  quarrel,  did  not  long  suffer  this  hainons 
tyranny,  this  most  detestable  (act,  unpunbhed.  Foi 
he  mustered  up  an  army  of  Mice  against  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  sent  them  to  persecute  him  as  his  fbrioua 
Alastorft,  so  that  they  afflicted  him  both  day  and 
night,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  his  rest  in 
any  place.  Whereupon  the  Prelate,  thinking  that  he 
should  be  secure  from  the  injury  of  Mice  if  he  were 
in  a  certain  tower,  that  standeth  in  the  Rhine  near 
to  the  towne,  betook  himself  unto  the  said  tower  as 
to  a  safe  refuge  and  sanctuary  from  his  enemies,  and 
locked  himself  in.  But  the  innumerable  troupes  of 
Mice  chased  him  continually  very  eagerly,  and 
swumme  unto  him  upon  the  top  of  the  water  to  exe- 
cute the  just  judgment  of  God,  and  so  at  last  he  was 
roost  miserably  devoured  by  those  sillie  creatures ; 
who  pursued  him  with  such  bitter  hostility,  that  it  is 
recorded  they  scraped  and  knawed  out  his  very 
name  from  the  walls  and  tapistry  wherein  it  was 
written,  after  they  had  so  cruelly  devoured  his  body. 
Wherefore  the  tower  wherein  he  was  eaten  up  by 
the  Mice  is  shewn  to  this  day,  for  a  p«q>etual  monu- 
ment to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  barbarous  and  in- 
human tyranny  of  this  impious  Prelate,  being  situate 
in  a  little  green  Island  in  the  midst  of  the  Rhine  near 
to  the  towne  of  Bingen,  and  is  commonly  called  in 
the  German  Tongue  the  Mowse-turic. 

Cobvat's  Cruditiety  pp.  57i,  572. 
Other  authors  who  record  this  tale  say  that  the  Bishop 
was  eaten  by  Rats. 


The  summer  and  autumn  had  been  so  wet. 
That  in  winter  the  corn^vas  growing  yet ; 
'Twas  a  piteous  sight,  to  see,  all  around, 
The  grain  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 

Every  day  the  starving  poor 
Crowded  around  Bishop  Hatto's  door. 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last-ycar*s  store. 
And  all  the  neighbourhood  could  tell 
His  granaries  were  furnish'd  well. 

At  last  Bishop  Hatto  oppointed  a  day 

To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay ; 

He  bade  them  to  his  great  Bam  repair. 

And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter  there. 

Rejoiced  such  tidings  good  to  hear. 
The  poor  folk  fiock'd  from  far  and  near; 
The  great  Barn  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 

Then  when  ho  saw  it  could  hold  no  more. 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door ; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call. 
He  set  fire  to  the  Barn  and  burnt  them  all. 

"  r  faith,  'tis  an  excellent  bonfire  !"  quoth  he, 
"  And  the  coimtry  is  greatly  obliged  to  me, 
For  ridding  it  in  these  times  forlorn 
Of  Rats  that  only  consume  the  com." 

So  then  to  his  palace  retumed  he. 

And  he  sat  down  to  supper  merrily, 

And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man ; 

But  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 
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In  the  morning,  as  he  enterM  the  hall 
Where  h\s  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
A  sweat  \ike  death  all  over  him  came, 
For  the  Rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 

As  he  iookM,  there  came  a  man  from  his  farm  ; 
He  had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm  ; 
**  My  Lord,  I  opcnM  your  granaries  this  morn. 
And  the  Rats  had  eaten  ail  your  corn.'* 

Another  came  running  presently, 
And  he  was  pale  as  pale  could  be, — 
**Fly !  my  Lord  Bishop,  fly,"  quoth  he, 
*'  Ten  thousand  Rats  are  coming  this  way, — 
The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday!'* 

**ril  go  to  my  tower  on  the  Rhine,"  replied  he, 
"  'Tis  the  safest  place  in  Germany s 
The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep. 
And  the  stream  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep.** 

Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hasten'd  away. 
And  he  cross'd  the  Rhine  without  delay. 
And  reach' d  his  tower,  and  barr'd  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loop-holes  there. 

He  laid  him  down  and  closed  his  eyes ; — 

But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise ; 

He  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 

On  his  pillow,  from  whence  the  screaming  came. 

He  listen'd  and  look*d ;— it  was  only  the  Cat ; 
But  the  Bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  that  ; 
For  she  sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear 
At  the  Army  of  Rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

For  they  have  swam  over  the  river  so  deep. 
And  they  have  climb'd  the  shores  so  steep. 
And  up  the  Tower  their  way  is  bent, 
To  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  sent. 

They  are  not  to  be  told  by  the  dozen  or  score ; 
By  thousands  they  come,  and  by  myriads  and 

more. 
Such  numbers  had  never  been  heard  of  before ; 
Such  a  judgment  had  never  been  witness'd  of  yore. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  Bishop  fell. 

And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell. 

As  louder  and  louder  drawing  near 

The  gnawing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door, 
And  through  the  walls,  helter-skelter  they  pour. 
And  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  up  through  the 

floor. 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and 

before. 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below, 
And  all  at  once  to  the  Bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones ; 
And  now  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones ; 
They  gnaw'd  the  flesh  from  every  limb. 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him ! 

Wettbury,  1799. 


KING  HENRY  V,  AND  THE 
HERMIT  OF  DREUX. 


While  Henry  V.  lay  at  the  siege  of  Dreux,  an  honest 
Hermit,  unknown  to  him,  came  and  told  him  the 
great  evils  he  brought  on  Christendom  by  his  unjust 
ambition,  who  usurped  the  kingdom  of  France, 
against  all  manner  of  right,  and  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God ;  wherefore,  in  his  holy  name,  he  threatened 
him  with  a  severe  and  sudden  punishment  if  he  de- 
sisted not  from  his  enterprise.  Henry  took  this  ex- 
hortation either  as  an  idle  whimscy,  or  a  suggestion 
of  the  Dauphin'*8,  and  was  but  the  more  confirmed  in 
his  design.  But  the  blow  soon  followed  the  threaten- 
ing; for,  within  some  few  months  after,  be  was 
smitten  with  a  strange  and  incurable  disease. 

Mkxeiat. 


He  pass'd  unquestion'd  through  the  camp; 

Their  heads  the  soldiers  bent 
In  silent  reverence,  or  begg'd 

A  blessing  as  he  went ; 
And  so  the  Hermit  pass'd  along. 

And  reached  the  royal  tent. 

King  Henry  sat  in  his  tent  alone ; 

The  map  before  him  lay; 
Fresh  conquests  he  was  planning  there 

To  grace  the  future  day. 

King  Henry  lifted  up  his  eyes 

The  intruder  to  behold ; 
With  reverence  he  the  hermit  saw; 

For  the  holy  man  was  old ; 
His  look  was  gentle  as  a  Saint's, 

And  yet  his  eye  was  bold. 

*'  Repent  thee,  Henry,  of  the  wrongs 
Which  thou  hast  done  this  land  ! 

O  King,  repent  in  time,  for  know 
The  judgment  is  at  hand. 

"  I  have  pass'd  forty  years  of  peace 

Beside  the  river  Blaise ; 
But  what  a  weight  of  woe  hast  thou 

Laid  on  my  latter  days ! 

"  I  used  to  see  along  the  stream 

The  white  sail  gliding  down. 
That  wafted  food,  in  belter  times, 

To  yonder  peaceful  town. 

"Henry!  I  never  now  behold 

The  white  sail  gliding  down ; 
Famine,  Disease,  and  Death,  and  Thou 

Destroy  that  wretched  town. 

*•  I  used  to  hear  the  traveller's  voice 

As  here  he  pass'd  along. 
Or  maiden,  as  she  loiter'd  home 

Singing  her  even-song. 

'*  No  traveller's  voice  may  now  be  heard ; 

In  fear  he  hastens  by ; 
But  I  have  heard  the  village  maid 

In  vain  for  succour  cry. 
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'*  I  used  to  sec  the  youths  row  down, 
And  watch  the  dripping  oar. 

As  pleasantly  their  viol's  tones 
Came  softcn'd  to  the  shore. 

*'  King  Henry,  many  a  blackened  corpse 

I  now  see  floating  down ! 
Thou  man  of  blood !  repent  in  time, 

And  leave  this  ieaguer'd  town.'* 

"  I  shall  go  on,**  King  Henry  cried, 
"And  conquer  this  good  land; 

Seest  thou  not,  Hermit,  that  the  Lord 
Hath  given  it  to  my  hand  ?" 

The  Hermit  heard  King  Henry  speak, 
And  angrily  look'd  down  ;— 

His  face  was  gentle,  and  for  that 
More  solemn  was  his  frown. 

•*  What  if  no  miracle  from  Heaven 
The  murderer's  arm  control ; 

Think  you  for  that  the  weight  of  blood 
Lies  lighter  on  his  soul  ? 

"  Thou  conqueror  King,  repent  in  lime. 

Or  dread  the  coming  woe ! 
For,  Henry,  thou  hast  heard  the  threat, 

And  soon  shah  feel  the  blow!" 

King  Henry  forced  a  careless  smile. 
As  the  Hermit  went  his  way ; 

But  Henry  soon  remembered  him 
Upon  his  dying  day. 

Wtitbury,  1798. 


'*  If  thy  neighbour  should  sin,*'  old  ChristovalaU 

*•  O  never  unmerciful  be ; 
But  remember  it  is  through  the  mercy  of  God 

That  thou  art  not  as  sinful  as  he. 

"  At  sixty-and-seven,  the  hope  of  Heaven 
Is  my  comfort,  through  God's  good  grace ; 

My  summons,  in  truth,  had  I  perish'd  in  yovth. 
Must  have  been  to  a  different  place." 

'^  You  shall  have  the  farm,  young  Christoval," 

My  master  Henrique  said : 
"  But  a  surety  provide,  in  whom  I  can  confida 

That  duly  the  rent  shall  be  paid." 

I  was  poor,  and  I  had  not  a  friend  upon  earth, 

And  I  knew  not  what  to  say 
We  stood  in  the  porch  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 

And  it  was  St.  Isidro's  day. 

**  Take  St.  Isidro  for  my  pledge," 

I  ventured  to  make  reply ; 
**  The  Saint  in  Heaven  may  be  my  friend, 

But  friendless  on  earth  am  I." 

We  enter'd  the  Church,  and  went  to  his  ahrine. 

And  I  fell  on  my  bended  knee— 
"  I  am  friendless,  holy  Isidro, 

And  therefore  I  call  upon  thee ! 


*'  I  call  upon  thee  my  surety  to  be  ; 

My  purpose  is  honest  and  true ; 
And  if  ever  I  break  my  plighted  word, 

O  Saint,  mayst  thou  make  me  rue ! 


OLD  CHRISTOVAL'S  ADVICE, 

AND  THE  REASON  WHY  HE  GAVE  IT. 


Eecibi6  un  Cavallero,  paraque  cultivasse  bus  tierras,  a 
un  Quintero,  y  para  pagarle  algo  adelantado  le  pidi6 
flador ;  y  no  teniendo  quien  le  fiasse,  le  prometid  de- 
lante  del  sepulcro  de  San  Isidro  que  cumpliria  su 
palabra,  y  li  no,  que  el  Santa  le  castigasse.  Con  lo 
qual,  el  Cavallero  le  pag6  toda  su  loldada,  y  le  fi6'. 
Mar  deiagradecido  aquel  hombre,  no  haciendo  caso 
de  su  proroe88a,8e  huy6,  sin  acabar  de  sirvir  el  tiempo 
concertado.  Pass6  de  nochc  sin  reparar  en  ello,  por 
la  Iglesia  de  San  Andres,  donde  estaba  el  cuerpo  del 
siervo  de  Dios.  Fui  cosa  maravillosa,  que  andando 
corriendo  toda  la  noche,  nose  apart6  de  la  Iglesia,  sino 
que  toda  se  le  (uh  en  dar  mil  bueltas  al  rededor  de 
ella,  hasta  que  por  la  manana,  yendn  el  amo  k  quex- 
arse  de  San  Isidro,  y  pedirle  cumpliesse  su  fianza, 
hall6  a  su  Quintero  alii,  dando  mas  y  mas  bueltas, 
sin  poderse  haver  apartado  de  aquel  sitio.  Pidi6 
perdon  al  Santo,  yknu  amo,  al  qual  satisfizo  despues 
enteramente  por  su  trabajo.— Villeoas.  Flo$  SanC' 
tormu 


t$ 


"Ip  thy  debtor  be  poor,"  old  Christoval  said, 
**  Exact  not  too  hardly  thy  due ; 

For  he  who  preserves  a  poor  man  from  want 
May  preserve  him  from  wickedness  too. 


I  was  idle,  and  quarter-day  came  on. 

And  I  had  not  the  rent  in  store ; 
I  fear*d  St.  Isidro's  anger, 

But  I  dreaded  my  landlord  more. 

So,  on  a  dark  night,  I  took  my  flight. 

And  stole  like  a  thief  away ; 
It  happened  that  by  St.  Andrew's  Church 

The  road  I  had  chosen  lay. 

As  I  past  the  Church  door,  I  thought  how  I  swotc 

Upon  St.  Isidro's  day  ; 
That  the  Saint  was  so  near  increased  my  fear. 

And  faster  I  hastened  away. 

So  all  night  long  I  hurried  on. 

Pacing  full  many  a  mile. 
And  knew  not  his  avenging  hand 

Was  on  me  all  the  while. 

Weary  I  was,  yet  safe,  I  thought ; 

But  when  it  was  day-light, 
I  had,  I  found,  been  running  round 

And  round  the  Church  all  night. 

I  shook  Hke  a  palsy,  and  fell  on  my  knees, 

And  for  pardon  devoutly  I  pray'd ; 
Whei»«y  master  came  up—"  What,  Chiiatoval ! 

You  are  here  betimes !"  he  sdid. 

"  I  have  been  idle,  good  Master,"  said  I, 
*'  Good  Master,  and  I  have  done  wrong ; 

And  I  have  been  running  round  the  Church 
In  penance  all  night  long." 


CORNELIUS    AGRIPPA.— KING   CHARLEMAIN. 
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*'  If  thoa  hast  been  idle/*  Henrique  replied, 

"  Henceforth  thy  fault  amend ! 
I  will  not  oppress  thee,  Christoval, 

And  the  Saint  may  thy  labour  befriend.'* 

Homeward  I  went  a  penitent, 
And  from  that  day  I  idled  no  more ; 

St.  Isidro  blessM  my  industry, 
As  he  punishM  my  sloth  before. 

*•  When  my  debtor  was  poor,"  old  Christoval 
said, 

'*  I  have  never  exacted  my  due  ; 
But  remembering  my  master  was  good  to  me, 

I  copied  his  goodness  too. 

**  When  my  neighbour  hath  sinn'd,"  old  Christo- 
val said, 

•*  I  judged  not  too  hardly  his  sin, 
Bunhoughi  of  the  night  by  St.  Andrew's  Church, 

And  consider'd  what  I  might  have  been." 

Wetthury,  1798. 


CORNELIUS  AGRIPPA; 
A  BALLAD, 

OF  A  TOUKO  MAN  THAT  WOULD  READ  UNLAWTUL 
BOOKS,   AND   HOW  HE  WAS  PITNISHED. 


VnV  PITHT  AHD  PROFITABLE. 


CdltNELius  Agrippa  went  out  one  day ; 
His  Study  he  lock'd  ere  he  went  away, 
And  he  gave  the  key  of  the  door  to  his  wife, 
And  charged  her  to  keep  it  lock'd  on  her  life. 

"  And  if  any  one  ask  my  Study  to  see, 
I  charge  you  to  trust  them  not  with  the  key ; 
Whoever  may  beg,  and  entreat,  and  implore. 
On  your  life  let  nobody  enter  that  door." 

There  lived  a  young  man  in  the  house,  who  in 

vain  ' 

Access  to  that  Study  had  sought  to  obtain ; 
And  he  begg'd  and  pray'd  the  books  to  see. 
Till  the  foolish  woman  gave  him  the  key. 

On  the  Study-table  a  book  there  lay, 
Which  Agrippa  himself  had  been  reading  that  day; 
The  letters  were  written  with  blood  therein. 
And  the  leaves  were  made  of  dead  men's  skin ; — 

And  these  horrible  leaves  of  magic  between 
Were  the  ugliest  pictures  that  ever  were  seen, 
The  likeness  of  things  so  foul  to  behold. 
That  what  they  were  is  not  fit  to  be  told. 

The  young  man  he  began  to  read 
He  knew  not  what ;  but  he  would  proceed, 
When  there  was  heard  a  sound  at  the  door. 
Which,  as  lie  read  on,  grew  more  and  more. 

And  more  and  more  the  knocking  grew ; 

rhe  young  man  knew  not  what  to  do ; 

Rut,  trembling,  in  fear  he  sat  within, 

1111  the  door  was  broke,  and  the  Devil  came  in. 


Two  hideous  horns  on  his  head  he  had  got, 
Like  iron  heated  nine  times  red-hot ; 
The  breath  of  his  nostrils  was  brimstone  blue. 
And  his  tail  like  a  fiery  serpent  grew. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?"  the  Wicked  One 

cried, 
But  not  a  word  the  young  man  replied ; 
Every  hair  on  his  head  was  standing  upright. 
And  his  limbs  like  a  palsy  shook  with  affright. 

**  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?"  cried  the  Author 

of  ill; 
But  the  wretched  young  man  was  silent  still ; 
Not  a  word  had  his  lips  the  power  to  say. 
And  his  marrow  seem'd  to  be  melting  away. 

**  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?"  the  third  time 

he  cries. 
And  a  flash  of  lightning  came  from  his  eyes. 
And  he  lifted  his  griffin  claw  in  the  air, 
And  the  young  man  had  not  strength  for  a  prayer. 

Plis  eyes  red  fire  and  fury  dart 
As  out  he  tore  the  young  man's  heart ; 
He  grinn'd  a  horrible  grin  at  his  prey ; 
And  in  a  clap  of  thunder  vanish' d  away. 

THE  MORAL. 

Henceforth  let  all  young  men  take  heed 
How  in  a  Conjurer's  books  they  read. 

Westbury,  1798. 


KING    CHARLEMAIN. 


Francois  Petrarque,  fort  renomme  entre  lei  Po^'tei 
Italiens,  discourant  en  un  epistre  son  voyage  de 
France  et  de  rAllemaigne,nou8  raconte  que  panant 
par  la  ville  d'Aix,  il  apprit  de  quelques  Prestres  une  ^ 
histoire  prodigeuse  qu'ils  tcnoient  de  main  en  main 
pour  trcs  veritable.  Qui  estoit  que  Charles  le  Grand, 
apres  avoir  conquest^  plusieurs  pays,  I'esperdit  de 
telle  fa9on  v.n  I'aniour  d'une  simple  femroe,que  met- 
tant  tout  honneur  et  reputation  en  arricre,  il  oublia 
non  aeulement  les  aflaircs  de  son  royaume,  mais 
auBsi  le  soing  de  sa  propre  personne,  au  grand  des- 
plaisir  de  chacun ;  estant  seulenient  ententiflL  cour- 
tiser  ccste  dame  :  laquelle  par  bonheur  commenca  k 
s^aliter  d'une  grosse  maladie,  qui  lui  apporta  la  mort. 
Dont  les  Princes  et  grands  Seigneurs  flurent  fort  re- 
Jouis,  esperansque  par  teste  mort,  Charles  repren- 
droit  comme  devant  et  ses  esprits  et  les  affaires  du 
royaume  en  main:  toutesfois  il  se  trouva  tellement 
infhtu^  de  ceste  amour,  qu'  encores  cherissoit-il  ce 
cadaver,  I'erobrassant,  baisant,  accolant  de  la  meme 
nifon  que  devant,  et  au  lieu  de  prcster  Toreille  aux 
legations  qui  luysurvenoient,  il  I'entretenoitde  mille 
bayes,  comme  s*elle  eust  est^  pleine  de  vie.  Ce  corps 
commenfoit  deja  non  seulement  k  mal  sentir,  mais 
aussi  se  tournoit  en  putrefGiction,  et  neantmoini  n*y 
avoit  aucun  de  ses  favoris  qui  luy  en  osast  parler ; 
dont  advint  que  I'Archevesque  Turpin  mieuz  advis^ 
que  les  autres,  pourpensa  que  telle  chose  ne  ponvoil 
estre  advenue  sans  quolque  sorccllerie.  An  moyen 
dequoy  espiant  un  Jour  I'heure  que  le  Roy«*estoil 
absent^  de  la  chambre,  commenca  de  fodiller  le  corps 
de  toutes  parts,  finalrment  trouva  dans  la  bouche  an 
dessous  dc  sa  langue  un  anneau  qu'il  luy  osta.  Le 
Jour  mecme  Charlemaigne  retournant  sur  set  pre- 
mieres brisees,  se  trouva  fort  estonne  d«  voir  une 
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carcasse  aitiii  puante.  Parquoy,  comme  sMl  se  fUst 
reiveill^  d'un  profond  sommeil,  commanda  que  Ton 
Tcnsevelist  promptement.  Ce  qui  fut  fait ;  mais  en 
contr'  eschange  de  ceste  folie,  il  tourna  touases  pen- 
semens  vers  TArchevesque  porteur  de  ceat  anneaa, 
lie  pouvant  estre  de  li  en  avant  sans  luy,  et  le  sul- 
vant  en  tous  les  endroits.  Quoy  voyant  ce  safe 
Prelat,  et  rrai^nant  que  cost  anneau  ne  tombast  en 
iiiaiufl  de  quelque  autre,  le  jetta  dans  un  lac  prochaln 
de  la  ville.  pepuis  lequel  temps  on  dit  que  ce  Roy 
(>e  trouve  si  espris  de  Tamour  du  lieu,  qu'il  ne  le 
desempara  de  lu  villc  d'Aix,  on  il  bastit  un  Palais,  et 
un  Monusterc,  en  Tun  desquels  il  parflt  le  reste  de  ses 
jours,  et  en  Tautrc  voulut  estre  ensevely,  ordonnant 
par  son  testament  que  tons  Ics  Empereura  de  Rome 
eussent  &  se  faire  sacrer  premtercment  en  ce  lieu. — 
Pasquier.  Reekerekes  de  la  France.  L.  6,  C.  33. 
This  very  learn'ed  author  has  strangely  mistaken  Aix 
in  Savoy,  the  real  scene  of  the  legend,  for  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  ruins  of  a  building  said  to  have  been 
Charlemain's  palace  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Lake 
of  Bourget. 


It  was  strange  that  he  loved  her,  for  youth  was 
gone  by, 
And  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  was  fled : 
'Twas  the  glance  of  the  harlot  that  gleamM  in  her 

eye, 
And  all  but  the  Monarch  could  plainly  descry 
From  whence  came  her  while  and  her  red. 

2. 

Yet  he  thought  with  Agatha  none  might  compare, 
And  he  gloried  in  wearing  her  chain ; 

The  court  was  a  desert  if  she  were  not  there ; 

To  him  she  alone  among  women  seem'd  fair. 
Such  dotage  possess' d  Charlemain. 

3. 
The  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  courtier,  the  maid, 

AUke  the  proud  ieman  detest ; 
And  the  good  old  Archbishop,  who  ceased  to  up- 
braid, 
Shook  his  gray  head  in  sorrow,  and  silently  pray'd 
That  he  soon  might  consign  her  to  rest. 

4. 

A  joy  ill-dissembled  soon  gladdens  them  all, 

For  Agatha  sickens  and  dies, 
And  now  they  are  ready  with  bier  and  with  pali ; 
The  tapers  gleam  gloomy  amid  the  high  hall, 

And  the  strains  of  the  requiem  arise. 

5. 
Bat  Charlemain  sent  them  in  anger  away. 

For  she  should  not  be  buried,  he  said ; 
And  despite  of  all  counsel,  for  many  a  day, 
Where  array*d  in  her  costly  apparel  she  lay. 

The  Monarch  would  sit  by  the  dead. 

6. 
The  cares  of  the  kingdom  demand  him  in  vain. 

And  the  army  cry  out  for  their  lord ; 
The  Lombards,  the  fierce  misbelievers  of  Spain, 
Now  ravage  the  realms  of  the  proud  Charlemain, 

And  still  he  tmsheaths  not  the  sword. 

7. 
The  soldiers  they  clamour,  the  Monks  bend  in 
prayer 
In  the  quiet  retreats  of  the  cell; 


The  physicians  to  counsel  together  repair, 
And  with  common  consent,  one  and  all  thej 

declare 
That  his  senses  arc  bound  by  a  spell. 

a 

Then,  with  relics  protected,  and  confident  grown. 

And  telling  devoutly  his  beads. 
The  good  old  Archbishop,  when  this  was  made 

known. 
Steals  in  when  he  hears  that  the  corpse  is  alone, 

And  to  look  for  the  spell  he  proceeds. 

9- 
He  searches  with  care,  though  with  tremulous 
haste. 
For  the  spell  that  bewitches  the  king ; 
And  under  her  tongue,  for  security  placed. 
Its  margin  with  mystical  characters  traced, 
At  length  he  discovers  a  ring 

10. 
Rejoicing  he  seized  it,  and  hastened  away ; 

The  Monarch  rc-entcr'd  the  room  ; 
The  enchantment  was  ended,  and,  suddenly  gay, 
He  bade  the  attendants  no  longer  delay. 

But  bear  her  with  speed  to  the  tomb. 

11. 
Now  merriment,  joyance,  and  feasting  again 

Enliven'd  the  palace  of  Aix ; 
And  now  by  his  heralds  did  King  Charlemain 
Invite  to  his  palace  the  courtier  train 

To  hold  a  high  festival  day. 

12. 
And  anxiously  now  for  the  festival  day 

The  highly-born  Maidens  prepare ; 
And  now,  all  appareled  in  costly  array. 
Exulting  they  come  to  the  palace  of  Aix, 

Young  and  aged,  the  brave  and  the  fair. 

13. 
Oh!  happy  the  Damsel  who,  'mid  her  compeers. 

For  a  moment  engaged  the  King's  eye ! 
Now  glowing  with  hopes,  and  now  fever*d  with 

fears. 
Each  maid  or  triumphant  or  jealous  appears. 
As  noticed  by  him,  or  pass'd  by. 

14. 
And  now,  as  the  evening  approached,  to  the  ball 

In  anxious  suspense  they  advance, 
Hoping  each  on  herself  that  the  King's  choice 

might  fall. 
When,  lo!  to  the  utter  confusion  of  all, 
He  ask'd  the  Archbishop  to  dance. 

15. 
The  damsels  they  laugh,  and  the  barons  tbaj 
stare ; 
'Twas  mirth  and  astonishment  all ; 
And  the  Archbishop  started,   and  mutter'd   a 

prayer. 
And,  wroth  at  receiving  such  mockery  there, 
In  haste  he  withdrew  fi-om  the  hall. 

16. 
The  moon  dimpled  over  the  water  with  light 

As  he  wanderM  along  the  lake  side ; 
But  the  King  had  pursued,  and,  o'eijoyed  at  his 

sight, 
'*  Oh  turn  thee.  Archbishop,  my  joy  and  delight, 
Oh  turn  thee,  my  charmer,"  he  cried 
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17. 
"Oh  come  where  the  feast,  and  the  dance,  and 
the  song, 
Invite  thee  to  mirth  and  to  love ; 
Or  at  this  happy  moment,  away  from  the  throng. 
To  the  shade  of  yon  wood  let  us  hasten  along, — 
The  moon  never  pierces  that  grove.** 

18. 
As  thus  by  new  madness  the  King  seemed  pos- 
sessed. 
In  new  wonder  the  Archbishop  heard  ;* 
Then  Charlemain  warmly  and  eagerly  press'd 
The  good  old  man*s  poor,  wither'd  hand  to  his 
breast, 
And  kiss'd  his  long,  gray,  grizzle  beard. 

19. 

'*  Let  us  well,  then,  these  fortunate  moments  em- 
ploy I" 
Cried  the  Monarch  with  passionate  tone ; 
"Come away  then,  dear  charmer, — my  angel, — 

my  joy,— 
Nay,  struggle  not  now, — *tis  in  vain  to  be  coy, — 
And  remember  that  we  are  alone.'* 

20. 

'Blessed  Mary,  protect  me!**  the  Archbishop 
cried ; 

"What  madness  has  come  to  the  King  !" 
In  vain  to  escape  from  the  monarch  he  tried, 
When  luckily  he  on  his  finger  espied 

The  glitter  of  Agatha* s  ring. 

*    21. 
Orerjoy'd,  the  good  prelate  remembcr*d  the  spell, 

And  far  in  the  lake  flung  the  ring ; 
The  waters  closed  round  it,  and  wondrous  to  tell. 
Released  from  the  cursed  enchantment  of  hell, 

His  reason  return*d  to  the  King. 

22. 
Bat  he  built  him  a  palace  there  close  by  the  bay, 

And  there  did  he  love  to  remain ; 
And  the  traveller  who  will,  may  behold  at  this  day 
A  monument  still  in  the  ruins  at  Aix 

Dfthe  spell  that  possess*d  Charlemain. 

Bath,  1797. 
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donde  estava  el  monoRtcrio  dc  San  Miguel,  estima- 
van  en  tanto  a  San  Romoaldo,  que  faltandoles  la 
pacicncia  de  que  se  quisiesse  yr,  dicron  en  un  terri- 
ble disparate,  a  quien  llama  muy  bicn  San  Pedro 
Damiano  /inpvi  Pittas^  piedad  cruel :  porque  querien- 
dose  yr  San  Romoaldo,  determinaron  de  matarle, 
para  que  ya  que  no  le  podian  teneren  8u  tierravivo, 
alomenoa  goznsaen  dc  bus  reliquias  y  cuerpo  santo. 
Supo  San  Romoaldo  la  determinaeion  bestial  y  in- 
diflcreta  de  aquella  gentc  :  y  tomo  una  prudente  reso- 
lucion,  porque  imitando  a  David,  que  fingio  que 
ettava  loco,  por  no  caer  en  manos  de  sua  enemigos, 
asai  San  Romoaldo  se  hizo  raer  la  cabeca,  y  con  al- 
gunos  ademanes,  y  palabras  mal  concertadas  que 
dezia,  le  tuvieron  por  hombre  que  le  avia  fkltado  el 
Juyzio,  con  que  se  asseguraron  los  naturales  de  la 
tierra  que  ya  perpetuamente  le  tendrian  en  ella :  y 
con  semejante  estratageroa  y  tra^a  tuvo  lugar  San 
Romoaldo  de  hurtarse,  y  a  cencerros  topados  (como 
dizen)  huyr  de  aquella  tierra,  y  llegar  a  Italia  a  la 
ciudad  de  Ravcna. — Coromca  Oeneral  de  la  Orden  de 
San  Benito.— T.  5,  ff.  274. 

Villcgas  in  his  Flos  SanetontWy  (February  7th,)  records 
some  of  St.  Romuald^s  achievements  against'  the 
Devil  and  his  imps.  He  rtlcordsalso  the  other  virtues 
of  the  Saint,  as  specified  in  the  pocrm.  They  are 
more  fully  stated  by  Yepes.— Tenia  tres  cilicios,  los 
quales  mudava  dc  treynta  en  treynta  dias :  no  los 
labava,  sino  ponialos  al  ayre,  y  k  la  agua  que  llovia, 
con  que  se  matavan  algunas  immundicias,  que  se 
criavan  en  ellos.— jf.  296.  Quando  alguna  vez  era 
tentado  de  la  gula,  y  desscava  comer  dc  algun  man- 
Jar,  tomovale  en  las  manos,  miravale,  oliale,  y  des- 
pues  que  estava  despierto  el  apetito,  dezia,  O  gula, 
gala,  quan  dulce  y  suave  te  parece  este  manjar !  pero 
no  te  ha  de  entrer  en  provecho !  y  entonces  se  mortl- 
ficava,  y  le  dexava,  y  le  embiava  entero,  o  al  silleri^o, 
0  a  los  pobres. 

There  is  a  free  translation  of  this  poem,  by  Bilderd^k, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Krekehangen,  p.  113. 


Let  Catalans  ayant  appris  que  8.  Rumuatd  vouloit 
quitter  leurs  paj-s,  en«Airent  tr^s-atflig^s ;  ils  dclibe- 
rftrent  sor  les  moyens  de  Ten  emp^cher,  et  le  seal 
qa'ils  imagin^rent  comme  le  plus  sAr,  fut  de  le  tuer, 
afia  de  profiter  du  moins  de  ses  reliqucs  et  des  gueri- 
Kras  et  autres  miracles  qu'elles  op^reroient  apr^s  sa 
noft.  La  devotion  que  les  Catalans  avoient  pour  lul, 
ne  |riut  point  du  tout  k  8.  Romuald ;  il  usa  do  strata- 
gkroe  et  leur  Ichappa.— St.  Foix,  EsMaia  Historiquea 
amr  Pmris.—T.  5,  p.  163. 

M.  Foix,  who  is  often  more  amusing  than  trustworthy, 
has  fathered  this  story  upon  the  Spaniards,  though  it 
belongs  to  his  own  countrymen,  the  circumstances 
having  happened  when  Romuald  was  a  monk  of  the  , 
Convent  of  St.  Mlchaers,  in  Aquitane.  It  is  thus 
ralated  by  Yepes :  En  esta  ocasion  sucedio  una  cosa 
bIcn  eztraordiiiaria,  porque  los  natarales  de  la  tierra 

7 


One  day,  it  matters  not  to  know 

How  many  hundred  years  ago, 

A  Frenchman  stopp'd  at  an  inn  door ; 

The  Landlord  came  to  welcome  him,  and  chat 

Of  this  and  that, 

For  he  had  seen  the  Traveller  there  before. 

••  Doth  holy  Romuald  dwell 

Still  in  his  cell?'* 

The  Traveller  ask*d,  "  or  is  the  old  man  dead  t'* 

"  No ;  he  has  left  his  loving  flock,  and  we 

So  great  a  Christian  never  more  shall  see,** 

The  Landlord  answered,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah,  sir,  we  knew  his  worth  ! 
If  ever  there  did  live  a  Saint  on  earth ! — 
Why,  Sir,  he  always  used  to  wear  a  shirt 
For  thirty  days,  all  seasons,  day  and  night  t 

Good  man,  he  knew, it  was  not  right 

For  Dust  and  Ashes  to  fall  out  with  Dirt ; 

And  then  he  only  hung  it  out  in  the  rain, 

And  put  it  on  again. 

"  There  nas  been  perilous  work 

With  him  and  the  Devil  there  in  yonder  cell ; 

For  Satan  used  to  maul  him  like  a  Turk. 

There  they  would  sometimes  fight 

All  through  a  winter's  night, 

From  sunset  until  mom. 

He  with  ft  CC088,  the  Devil  with  his  horn; 
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The  Devil  spitting  fire,  with  might  and  main, 

Enough  to  make  St.  Michael  half  afraid; 

He  splashing  holy  water  till  he  made 

His  red  hide  hiss  again, 

And  the  hot  vapour  fiU'd  the  smoking  cell. 

This  was  so  common  that  his  (a^ce  became 

All  black  and  yellow  with  the  brimstone  flame, 

And  then  he  smelt,— O  Lord  •.  how  he  did  smell ! 

"  Then,  Sir !  to  see  how  he  would  mortify 

The  flesh !     If  any  one  had  dainty  fare, 

Good  man,  he  would  come  there, 

And  look  at  all  the  delicate  things,  and  cry 

*  O  Belly,  Belly, 

You  would  be  gormandizing  now,  I  know ; 

But  it  shall  not  be  so ! — 

Home  to  your  bread  and  water — home,  I  tell  ye !  *" 

"But,"  quoth  the  Traveller,  *'  wherefore  did  he 

leave 

\  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well  f*' 

••  Why,"  said  the  Landlord,  "  Sir,  it  ho  befell 

He  heard  unluckily  of  our  intent 

To  do  him  a  great  honour ;  and,  you  know, 

He  was  not  covetous  of  fame  below, 
And  so  by  stealth  one  night  away  he  went. 


ft 
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What  might  this  honour  be?"  the  Traveller 

cried. 

"Why,  Sir,"  the  host  replied, 

**  We  thought  perhaps  that  he  might  one  day 

leave  us ; 

And  then  should  strangers  have 

The  good  man*s  grave, 

A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us ; 

For  he'll  be  made  a  Saint  of,  to  be  sure. 

Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 

His  relics  while  we  might ; 

And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night." 

Wetthury,  1798. 


THE    INCHCAPE    ROCK. 


A.n  old  writer  mentions  a  curious  tradition  which  may 
be  worth  quoting.  **  By  east  ihn  Isle  of  May,"  says 
he,  "twelve  miles  from  all  land  in  the  German  seas, 
lyes  a  |E;reat  hidden  rock,  called  Inchcape,  very  dan- 
gerous for  navigators,  because  it  is  overflowed  everie 
tide.  It  is  reported,  in  old  times,  upon  the  saide  rock 
there  was  a  bell,  fixed  upon  a  tree  or  timber,  which 
rang  continually,  being  moved  by  the  sea,  giving  no- 
tice to  the  naylers  of  the  danger.  This  bell  or  clocke 
was  put  there  and  maintained  by  the  Abbot  of  Aber- 
brothok,  and  being  taken  down  by  a  sea  pirate,  a 
yeare  thereafter  he  perished  upon  the  same  rocke, 
with  ship  and  goodes,  in  the  righteous  judgement  of 
God."— 8toddasd*b  Remark*  on  Scotland. 


No  Stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 
The  ship  was  still  as  she  could  be ; 
Her  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion ; 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock. 
The  waves  flow'd  over  the  Inchcape  Rock; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell. 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  Bell. 


The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 
Had  placed  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  Rock ; 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung, 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

When  the  Rock  was  hid  by  the  surge's  swell. 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  Bell ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  Rock, 
And  blest  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

The  Sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay  ; 

All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day  ; 

The  sea-birds  screamed  as  they  whecl'd  round 

And  there  was  joyance  in  their  sound. 

The  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green ; 
Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walked  his  deck. 
And  he  fix*d  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring  ; 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess. 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  Inchcape  float ; 
Quoth  he,  "  My  men,  put  out  the  boat. 
And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
And  I'll  plague  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

The  boat  is  lower' d,  the  boatmen  row. 

And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go ; 

Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat. 

And  he  cut  the  Bell  from  tl^  Inchcape  float. 

Down  sunk  the  bell  with  a  gurgling  sound  ; 

The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around ; 

Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  '*  The  next  who  comes  to  *Jm 

Rock 
Won't  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sail'd  away ; 
'He  scour'd  the  seas  for  many  a  day  ; 
And  now,  grown  rich  with  plunder'd  store, 
He  steers  his  course  for  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o'erspreads  the  sky. 
They  cannot  see  the  Sun  on  high ; 
The  wind  hath  blown  a  gale  all  day ; 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand  ; 
So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land. 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  It  will  be  lighter  soon, 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  Moon." 

'*  Canst  hear,'*  said  one,  "  the  breakers  roart 
For  methinks  we  should  be  near  the  shore." 
'*  Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  Inchcape  Bell." 

They  hear  no  sound;  the  swell  is  strong ; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift  along, 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock,— 
*•  Oh  Christ !  it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock !" 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair; 
He  curs'd  himself  in  his  despair ; 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side ; 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide 
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Bui,  pveii  in  his  dying  fcur, 

B  lio  w»«  the  wife  of  Congen  ihe  ion  qfC.dcl,  Prince 

One  drtBclCul  Bound  could  llie  Raver  hear— 

of  Powiaknd  ;  and  niolhei  of  Bracbmael,  •uinimed 

Aiouud  u  if.  wilh  (he  InchcnpB  Bell. 

Bcithroc,  who  elow  Elhelfrod  King  of  the  Narth- 

The  DevU  below  wd.  rii^iiiiB  Lis  kuBli. 

4.  Concerning  the  Holy  Virgin  8t.  Keyna,  wg  nndthla 

SriMtal,  1S02. 

narration  in  Ihe  author  of  her  liTtr,  eitanl  in  Cap- 

grave  :  a    "  She  wii  nf  royal  blooil,  being  danibler 

marriifiei  )iul  abe  uiterly  refuaed  thai  atale,  havlnf 
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ion  nee  rated  her  virgin  ily  lo  our  Loiil  by  a  perpelual 

vow.    For  which  clues  the  wae  afterward  by  lh« 

Biitnni  called  Keyn-wirl,  that  la, KeynalbeVlnlD." 

IhrrB  N  In  CdiiiwbU,  near  Lhe  pirlrh  nf  8l.  Nron,  ■ 
Well,  arched  orei  wllh  ths  mlwi  nf  Tour  kJndi  of 

i.  At  lenithaliedeierminedlnforaekeber  country  and 
Und  out  aome  deiarl  place,  where  aha  milbl  alland 

inn,  Hlihy,  oak,  elm,  and  Bi>h,  dedlcBIed  la  Bl, 

beyonii   8c%em,  and   tbrre   lueellng  with   certain 

woody  placet,  ihe  made  her  requecl  In  the  prince  of 

whEilicr  bnsband  ur  wife  conie  Bnl  Is  drink  Ihereor, 

IHU  piuais  in  una  of  Ihe  Rilioi  ofltae  wonhf  old 

in  thai  eolilude.    Hie  antwer  wai,  Ibal  he  waa  vary 
willing  10  grant  her  requeei,  bui  ihit  that  plau  did 

Fuller,  cbo,  ai  ht  »;•,  knew  not  vhelhcr  ll  were 
WDHblBe  tEpDrIlnf,iu(|(>Ied  Ihe  Inlldwinf  Ballad; 

could  inhabit  It.   But  ibs  comtantly  replied,  1  hal  ber 

mlgtUy  Oed,  to  driie  all  thai  poiaonnua  brood  out  of 
Ihat  region, 
C  nercupon  the  place  wai  (rnnled  lo  the  Holy  Virgin; 
who  pieienlly  iTontinllnf  hcncir  In  ftrvenl  prayer 

\m  1  (bould  be  accuied  hemrier  orhavlaB  canimh- 

led  (be  plinilim  Ibol  hai  been  pricllied  upon  il. 

"  Kelt,"  »r>  Carew,  In  bia  8ur>e]r  of  Cornwall,  p. 

130,  "IwUI  relate  youannllieroflhe  CimM  natural 

wonden,  *U.  B<  Kiyne'i  Well ;  liui  led  you  naka 

and  Tipera  there  inin  nonei.    And  lo  tliii  diy  Ihe 
■lonei  In  Ihul  region  do  rceeDihie  Ihe  wlndingi  of 
■erpenia  through  all  Hie  Heidi  and  villaini,  ii  Iflhey 

1.  Our  learned  Camden,  In  hiidillgenliearchaneran' 
liquUiei,  aeemi  to  have  v lilted  thii  counlry,  being  a 

>  wonder  Ant  at  Ihe  Saint,  haror*  you  lake  notice  of 

Bilder  MI,  to  wit,  a  woman.   Ha  whn  ceiiKd  the 
■prim  to  be  pictured,  added  iMi  tUyme  for  H>  Mpo- 

rage  the  miracle,    Hb  wordi  are,  "On  the  weilem 

'Ianame,ln>hape,lnquallly, 

hank  of  Avon  ii  iccn  Ihe  town  orcalniham.    Borne 

Thli  Well  ievtry  quaint; 

are  of  opinion  that  It  woe  named  lo  ftom  Keyna,  a 

The  name  to  lot  afKayns  bel^ll, 

moti  holy  Britlih  Virgin,  who,  according  lo  ihe  nc- 

No  over-holy  lalnl. 

The  thape,  four  Ireea  of  diven  ktnde, 

Wiilir,Oak,Elni,andAeb, 

Hake  witb  their  raoli  an  arched  roof. 

In  Ihe  quai.ie.,    1  mynelf  >bw  i  alone  broughl  ftom 

Whop,  floor  Ihti  eprlDi  dolh  waib. 
The  i|iiallly,  Ihit  n»n  or  wife. 

thence  repreienllngseerpenl  rolled  upinio  a  apirel 
the  head  of  11  ■iiirh  ool  in  Ihe  outward  tnrAice,  and 

Wb«e  chance  or  choice  alulna 

Ihe  Pod  oflhe  tall  lermlnaicd  In  the  conire," 

B.  Bui  let  ui  proaecote  Ihe  life  of  Ihli  holy  Virgin. 

Tbenhy  the  maileri  iaini.'  " 

Many  yean  being  «peul  by  her  in  thll  lolliniy  place. 

CUEW'B  (amy  </  Conwall,  p.  130. 

or  Bl.  Heme,  whoae  death  li  placed  In  Ihe  yeur  4D0, 

■ad  whoae  ftitlval  iiaed  lo  be  cclelirated  In  Dieck- 

Bockahlre,  on  October  8,  there  ia  a  brief  acrnunl  In 

Michael,  met  there  wiih  hi.  bleoed  .unt.BI.  Keyna, 

iba  Enfliali  KmjiB]mte.    Faiber  Creiiy.Ihe  Dene- 

tktliM,  fl™  her  hutory  more  fully,    "lllutirioui," 

tnm  him,  WH  anerwardi  called  Brecki>uch>hire ; 

angel,  Ibe  holy  Maid  returned  lo  the  place  of  her  na- 

»M Bore  UluelrUnii  fbr  her  leal  to  preeerre  her  ebai- 

tivity,  where,  on  Ihu  lop  nf  ■  hillock  Hated  at  Iho 

lity,  Ibr  which  reanoo  ihe  wai  called  In  the  BriTlih 

tanf naoi  Kcyne.ayro,  Ihal  l*.  Key na  the  VIriln." 

1.  Till.  PrineeBrajaao^o,  Bracbanu., the  falherofBt. 

■  prlng  there  lo  flow  onl  of  the  earth,  which,  hy  Iha 

merlia  of  ilie  llnly  Virgin,  ■ITanted  healih  id  dlTera 

lb*  aame  region  called  ofterward  Brecknock.    Their 

RrX  bom  loii  WU  Bl,  Canoe:  and  Ihclr  eldeit  dauih- 

•aw  In  B  vlilOB,  Bl  il  were,  a  Dery  pillar,  Ihe  bau 

let  waa  Gladna,  who  wa>  mother  of  CadocDi  by  Bt. 

whereof  waa  lined  on  her  bed :  now  her  bed  wai  the 

pavement  itrewed  over  with  a  few  bra  nchei  oft  reel. 

•econd  dauihler  »>.  Mcl.tlt.Ihe  mother  of  tho  holy 

And  In  tbiiviiinn  two  angel*  appeared  to  her>  one 

of  which  appronching  tripeclfiilly  lo  hef,  iconed  lo 

neither  diXh  ha  nentlon  any  other  of  their  children 

lake  olT  Ihe  larkclolh  with  which  *b«  wii  catered. 

beild»  Bt.  Keyna. 

and  Inilead  Ilierenf  lo  pul  on  her  ■  imoch  of  flno 

linen,  and  over  ihnt  a  lunie  of  purple,  and  lail  of  aF 

a  mantle  all  woven  with  gold.    Wlilcli  having  done. 

he  tliui  laid  lohcr,  "Prepare  youiielf  locomc  will. 

<UM».,II4.KqM. 
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as,  that  we  may  leid  you  into  your  heavenly  Father's 
kingdom/'  Hereupon  nhe  wept  with  exeeas  of  Joy, 
and  endeavourinc  to  follow  the  anfels  the  awaked, 
and  found  her  body  inflamed  with  a  fever,  to  tint  she 
perceived  her  end  was  near. 

10.  Therefore,  sendinK  for  her  nephew  Cadoeus,  she 
iiaid  to  him,  **Thi9  is  the  place  above  all  others  be- 
loved by  me ;  here  my  memory  shall  be  perpetuated. 
This  place  I  will  often  visit  in  spirit  if  it  may  be  per- 
mitted me.  And  I  am  assured  it  shall  be  permitted 
me,  because  our  Lord  has  granted  me  this  place  as  a 
certain  inheritance.  The  time  will  come  when  this 
place  shall  be  inhabited  by  a  sinful  people,  which 
notwithstanding  I  will  violently  root  out  of  this  seat. 
My  tomb  shall  be  a  long  while  unknown,  till  the 
coming  of  other  people,  whom,  by  my  prayers,  I  shall 
bring  hither ;  them  will  I  protect  and  defend ;  and  in 
this  place  shall  the  name  of  our  Lord  be  blessed  for 
ever.** 

IL  After  this,  her  soul  being  ready  to  depart  out  of  her 
body*  she  saw  standing  before  her  a  troop  of  hea- 
venly aagels,  ready,  joyfully, to  receive  her  soul,  and 
to  transport  it  without  any  fear  or  danger  fVoro  her 
spiritual  enemies.  Which,  having  told  to  those  who 
stood  by,  her  blessed  soul  was  freed  from  the  prison 
of  her  body,  on  the  eighth  day  before  the  Ides  of  Oc- 
tober. In  her  dissolution,  her  face  smiled,  and  was 
all  of  a  rosy  colour ;  and  so  sweet  a  fragrancy  pro- 
ceeded from  her  sacred  virgin  body,  that  those  who 
were  present  thought  themselves  in  the  Joy  of  Para- 
dise. St.  Cadoeus  buried  her  in  her  own  oratory, 
where  for  many  years  she  had  led  a  most  holy,  mor- 
tified life,  very  acceptable  to  God.— Church  Historjf  of 
Brittany,  Book  X,  Ck.  14. 

Such  is  the  history  of  tit.  Keyne,  as  related  by  F.  8e- 
renus  Cressy,  permitsu  svperiorumj  et  approiatione 
DoctoruM.  There  was  evidently  a  scheme  of  setting 
up  a  shrine  connected  with  the  legend.  In  one  part 
it  was  well  conceived,  for  the  Cornu  Ammonis  is 
no  where  so  frequently  found  as  near  Keynsham ; 
fine  specimens  are  to  be  seen  over  the  doors  of  many 
houses  there,  and  I  have  often  observed  fragments 
among  the  stones  which  were  broken  up  to  mend  the 
road.  The  Welsh  seem  nearly  to  have  forgotten  this 
saint.    Mr.  Owen,  in  his  Cambrian  Biography,  enu- 

.  merates  two  daughters  of  Brychan,  Ceindrech,  and 
Ceinwen,  both  ranked  among  saints,  and  the  latter 
having  two  churches  dedicated  to  her  in  Mona.  One 
of  these  is  probably  St.  Keyne. 


A  Well  there  is  in  the  west  country, 
And  a  clearer  one  never  was  seen ; 

There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  west  conntry      ' 
But  has  heard  of  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne. 

An  oak  and  an  elm-tree  stand  beside, 
And  behind  doth  an  ash-tree  grow, 

And  a  willow  fi*om  tlie  bank  above 
Droops  to  the  water  below. 

A  traveller  came  to  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne ; 

Joyfully  he  drew  nigh. 
For  from  cock-crow  he  had  been  travelling. 

And  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

He  drank  of  the  water  so  cool  and  clear, 

For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he  ; 
And  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank 

Under  the  willow -tree. 

There  came  a  man  from  the  house  hard  by, 

At  the  Well  to  fill  his  pail ; 
On  the  Well-side  he  rested  it. 

And  he  bade  the  Stranger  hail. 


"  Now  art  thou  a  bachelor.  Stranger  f "  quoth  he ; 

*'  For  an  if  thou  bast  a  wife. 
The  happiest  draught  thou  hast  drank  this  day 

That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life. 

"  Or  has  thy  good  woman,  if  one  thou  hast. 

Ever  here  in  Cornwall  been  ? 
For  an  if  she  have,  I'll  venture  my  life, 

She  has  drank  of  the  Weil  of  St.  Keyne." 

**  I  have  left  a  good  woman  who  never  was  here,' 

The  Stranger  he  made  reply ; 
"But  that  my  draught  should  be  the  better  ibrthat 

I  pray  you  answer  me  why." 

*'St.  Keyne,"  quoth  the  Cornish-man,  "many 
a  time 

Drank  of  this  crystal  Well; 
And  before  the  Angel  summoned  her. 

She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell. 

*'  If  the  Husband  of  this  gifted  Well 

Shall  drink  before  hi^i  Wife, 
A  happy  man  henceforth  is  he. 

For  he  shall  be  Master  for  life. 

"  But  if  the  Wife  should  drink  of  it  first,— 

God  help  the  Husband  then  !" 
The  Stranger  stoopM  to  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne, 

And  drank  of  the  water  again. 

"  You  drank  of  the  Well,  I  warrant,  betimes  ?" 

He  to  the  Cornish-man  said  ; 
But  the  Cornish-man  smiled  as  the    Stranger 
spake, 

And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. 

"  I  hastened  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  done. 

And  left  my  Wife  in  the  porch ; 
But  i'  faith  she  had  been  wiser  than  me. 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church." 

Westhunj,  1798. 


BISHOP    BRUNO. 


**  Bruno,  the  Bishop  of  Ilerbipolitanum,  sailing  in  the 
river  of  Danubius,  with  Henry  the  Third,  then  Em- 
peror, being  not  far  from  a  place  which  the  Gerroanes 
call  Bon  Strudel,  or  the  devouring  gulfe,  which  is 
neere  unto  Grinon,  a  castle  in  Austria,  a  spirit  was 
heard  clamoring  aloud,  'Ho,  bo.  Bishop  Bnino, 
whither  art  thou  travelling  1  but  dispose  ofthyselfe 
how  thou  pleaseHt,  thou  shall  be  my  prey  and  spoil.* 
At  the  hearing  of  these  words  I  hey  were  all  stupified, 
and  the  Bishop  with  the  rest  crossed  and  blessed 
themselves.  The  issue  was,  that  within  a  short  time 
aAer,  the  Bishop,  feasting  with  the  Emperor  in  a  cas- 
tle belonging  to  the  Countesse  of  Esburcb,  a  rafter 
fell  from  the  roof  of  the  chamber  wherein  they  aate, 
and  atrooke  him  dead  at  the  table."— Hsv wood's 
Hkrarehie  of  the  Bletoed  AngoU. 


Bishop  Bruno  awoke  in  the  dead  midnight. 
And  he  heard  his  heart  beat  loud  with  affright : 
He  dreamt  he  had  rung  the  palace  bell. 
And  the  sound  it  gave  was  his  passing  knell. 
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Bishop  Bruno  smiled  at  his  fears  so  vain ; 
He  turned  to  sleep,  and  he  dreamt  again  ; 
He  rang  at  the  palace  gate  once  more. 
And  Death  was  the  Porter  that  open*d  the  door. 

He  started  up  at  the  fearful  dream, 

And  he  heard  at  his  window  the  screech-owl 

scream; 
Bishop  Bruno  slept  no  more  that  night, — 
Oh !  glad  was  he  when  he  saw  the  day-light ! 

Now  he  goes  forth  in  proud  array, 
For  he  with  the  Emperor  dines  to-day  ; 
There  was  not  a  Baron  in  Germany 
That  went  with  a  nobler  train  than  he. 

Befbi;^  and  behind  his  soldiers  ride ; 
The  people  throng'd  to  see  their  pride  ; 
They  bow*d  the  head,  and  the  knee  they  bent, 
But  nobody  blessed  him  as  he  went. 

So  he  went  on  stately  and  proud. 

When  he  heard  a  voice  that  cried  alond, 

"  Ho !  ho !  Bishop  Bruno !  you  travel  with  glee ; 

But  I  would  have  you  know,  you  travel  to  me  !" 

Behind,  and  before,  and  on  either  side, 
He  look'd,  but  nobody  he  espied ; 
And  the  Bishop  at  that  grew  cold  with  fear, 
For  he  heard  the  words  distinct  and  clear. 

And  when  he  rang  at  the  palace  bell. 
He  almost  expected  to  hear  his  knell ; 
And  when  the  Porter  Uim'd  the  key. 
He  almost  expected  Death  to  see. 

But  soon  the  Bishop  recovered  his  glee, 
For  the  Emperor  welcomed  him  royally  ; 
And  now  the  tables  were  spread,  and  there 
Were  choicest  wines  and  dainty  fiire. 

And  now  the  Bishop  had  blessM  the  meat. 
When  a  voice  was  heard  as  he  sat  in  his  seat, — 
•*  With  the  Emperor  now  you  are  dining  with  glee. 
But  know,  Bishop  Bruno,  you  sup  with  me  !'* 

The  Bishop  then  grew  pale  with  affright. 
And  suddenly  lost  his  appetite ; 
All  the  wine  and  dainty  cheer 
Could  not  comfort  his  heart,  that  was  sick  with 
fear. 

But  by  little  and  little  recovered  he, 
For  the  wine  went  flowing  merrily, 
Till  at  length  he  forgot  his  former  dread, 
And  his  cheeks  again  grew  rosy  red. 

When  he  sat  down  to  the  royal  fare. 
Bishop  Bruno  was  the  saddest  man  there ; 
Bat  when  the  masquers  entered  the  hall, 
He  was  the  merriest  roan  of  all. 

Then  from  amid  the  masquers*  crowd 
There  went  a  voice  hollow  and  loud,— 
**  You  have  past  the  day,  Bishop  Bruno,  in  glee ; 
Bat  you  most  pass  the  night  with  me !" 

His  cheek  grows  pale,  and  his  eyeballs  glare, 
And  stiff  round  his  tonsure  bristled  his  hair ; 


With  that  there  came  one  from  the  masquers' 

band, 
And  took  the  Bishop  by  the  hand. 

The  bony  hand  suspended  his  breath, 
His  marrow  grew  cold  at  the  touch  of  Death ; 
On  saints  in  vain  he  attempted  to  call; 
Bishop  Bruno  fell  dead  in  the  palace  hall. 

WeBthury,  1798. 
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1. 
It  was  a  summer  evening ; 

Old  Kaspar*s  work  was  done, 
And  he  before  his  coitnge  door 

Was  sitting  in  the  sun  ; 
And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

o 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round. 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet. 
In  playing  there,  had  found  ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found. 

That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

3. 
Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  th*»  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 

Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
"  Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

4. 
'*  I  find  them  in  the  garden, 

For  there's  many  here  about ; 
And  often,  when  I  go  to  plough, 

The  ploughshare  turns  them  out ; 
For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 
**  Were  slain  in  that  great  victory." 

5. 

'*  Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about," 

Young  Peterkin  he  cries  ; 
And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes ; 
*'  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 
And  what  they  fought  each  other  for." 

6. 
*'It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 

**  Who  put  the  French  to  rout ; 
But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 

I  could  not  well  make  out ; 
But  every  body  said,"  quoth  he, 
**  That 'twas  a  famous  victory. 

7. 
**  My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then. 

Yon  Uttle  stream  hard  by; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly  ; 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled, 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 
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8. 
**  With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide, 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then, 

And  new-born  baby  died  ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

9. 
"  They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won ; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun  ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

10. 
"  Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlbro*  won, 

And  our  good  Prince  Eugene." 
**  Why,  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing!" 

Said  little  Wilhclmine. 
"  Nay — nay — my  little  girl,"  quoth  he, 
'*  It  was  a  famous  victory. 

11. 
**  And  every  body  praised  the  Duke, 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 
**  But  what  good  came  of  it.at  last?" 

Quoth  little  Peierkin. 
"  Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he ; 
**  But  'twas  a  famous  victory." 

Westbury,  1798. 


THE  OLD  WOMAN  OF  BERKELEY; 
A  BALLAD, 

SHOWING   HOW  AN  OLD  WOMAN  RODE   DOU- 
BLE, AND  WHO  RODE  BEFORE  HER. 


\.  D.  852.  Circa  diesi  istos,  mulier  qutedam  malefica, 
In  villi  qun  Bcrkeleiu  dicitur  dei^ens,  gulc  amatrix 
ac  petulnntice,  flagltiia  modum  usque  in  senium  et 
auguriis  non  ponens,  usque  ad  mortem  impudica  per- 
mansit.  Hsc  die  quadam  cum  sederet  ad  prandinm, 
coriiicula  quam  pro  delitiis  pascebat,  nescio  quid 
garrire  cepit ;  quo  audito,  mulieris  cuttellus  de  manu 
excidit,  firoul  ot  (hcies  pallescere  ccpit,  et  emieso 
rugitu,  bodie,  Inquit,  accipiam  grande  incommodum, 
hodleque  ad  vulcum  ultlmum  meura  pervenit  ara- 
trura.  Quo  dicto,  nuncius  dolorla  intravit ;  muliere 
vero  percunctata  ad  quid  veniret,  aflero,  inquit,  tibi 
filii  tui  obilum  et  totius  familis  ejus  ex  subiti  ruini 
interitum.  Hoc  quoque  dolore  mulier  permota,  lecto 
protinus  decubuit  graviter  infirmata;  sentiensque 
morbum  subrepere  ad  vitalia,  liboros  quoa  habuit 
■uperstites,  monachum  videlicet  et  monacham,  per 
epistolam  invitavit ;  advenientes  autem  voce  singul- 
ticnte  alloquitur.  Ego,  inquit,  o  pueri,  meo  misera- 
bili  fato  dasmoniacis  semper  artibus  inservivi;  ego 
omnium  vitiorum  sentina,  ego  illecebrarum  omnium 
fui  magistra.  Erat  tamen  mihi  inter  htec  mala  ipei 
vestrn  religionis,  que  mearo  sotidaret  animam  de- 
speratum;  voa  expectabam  propugnatores  contra 
dacroones,  tutores  contra  uevisaimoi  hostel.  Nunc 
igitur  quoniam  ad  finem  vitie  perveni,  rogo  voa  per 
materna  ubera,  ut  mea  tentatia  alleviara  tormenta. 
fnsuite  me  deAinctam  in  eorlo  cervino,  ac  deinde  in 
sarcopliago  lapideo  supponite,  operculumque  ferro  et 
pi  umbo  conitringite,  ac  demum  lapidem  tribus  ca- 


thensis  ferreis  et  fortissimis  circundantes,  clericoa 
quinquaginta  psulmnrum  cantores,  et  tot  per  tres  dies 
presbyterus  raissarum  cclebratores  applicatc,  qui  fe- 
roces  Icnigent  ndversariorum  incursus.  Ita  si  tribus 
noctibussecura  Jacuein,quarta  die  mc*  infodile  bumo: 

Factumque  est  ul  pra^ceperat  illis.  Sed,  proh  dolor! 
nil  preces,  nil  lacrymor,  nil  demuro  valuere  catbenc 
Primis  enim  duabus  noctihus,  cum  chori  paallentium 
corpori  assistebant,  advenientes  Demones  ostium 
ecclesis  confrcgerunt  ingenti  obice  clausum,  extre- 
masque  caibenas  negotio  levi  diruropunt;  media 
autem  quae  furtior  erat,  illibata  mancbat.  Tertii 
autem  nocte,  circa  galliciii!um,strepitu  hoslium  ad- 
ventantiuni,  omnc  monasterium  visum  est  a  funda- 
mento  mover!.  Unus  ergo  d:pmonum,  ct  vultu  crteria 
tcrribilior  et  staturi  eminentior,  Januas  Ecclesis 
impetu  violento  concussas  in  fragnienta  dejecit.  Di- 
vexerunt  clerici  cum  laicis,  metu  steterunt  omnium 
capilli,  et  psalmorum  concenlus defecit.  Dspmop  ergo 
geatu  ut  videbatur  arroganti  ad  sepulchrum  acce- 
dens,  et  nomen  mulieris  modicum  ingeminans,  aur- 
gere  imperavit.  Qua  respondente,  quod  nequiret 
pro  vinculis,  Jam  malo  tuo,  inquit,  solveris  ;  ct  proti- 
nus  cathcnam  quie  cxterorum,  ferocium  da*monuni 
deluserat, velut  stiippeura  vinculum  rumpebat.  Oper- 
culum eiiam  sepulcbri  pede  depellens,  mulierem 
palam  omnibus  ab  ecclesia  extraxit,  ubi  pne  foribua 
nigerequussuperbe  hinniens  videbatur,  nncis  ferreb 
et  clavis  undique  confixus,  super  quern  misera  mulier 
projecta,  ab  oculis  assistentium  evanuit.  Audieban- 
tur  tamen  clamores  per  quatuor  fere  miliaria  horri- 
biles,  auxilium  postulante^. 

Ista  itaque  quir  retuli  incredibilia  non  ernnt,  si  legatur 
beati  Gregorii  dialogus,  in  quo  refert,  bominem  in 
ecclesii  sepultum,  a  dn>monibu6  foras  ejectum.  Et 
apud  Francos  Carolus  Martellus  insignis  vir  fortita- 
dinis,  qui  Saracenos  Gatliam  ingressos,  Hispaniam 
redire  compulit,  exactis  vitc  bus  diebus,  in  Ecclesii 
benti  Diony^ii  le<!itur  fuisse  sepiiltus.  Bed  quia  pa- 
triiuonia,  cum  decimis  omnium  fere  ecclesiarum 
Galliae,  pro  stipcndio  commilitonum  suorum  mutila- 
verat,  miserabiliter  a  maltgnis  spiritibus  de  sepulcbro 
corporaliter  avulsus,  usque  in  hndiernum  diem  nus- 
qunm  comparuit.— Matthevt  op  WEKTMnismi. 

This  story  is  also  related  by  Olaus  Magnus,  and  in  tbe 
Nuremberg  Chronicle.  But  William  of  Matmesbury 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  authority,  and  he  bad 
the  story  from  an  eye-tv'itness.  "  When  I  shall  have 
related  it,"  he  says,  **  the  credit  of  the  narrative  will 
not  be  shaken,  though  the  minds  of  the  hearers  should 
be  incredulous,  for  I  have  heard  it  from  a  man  of  such 
character  who  would  twear  he  had  seen  it,  that  I  should 
blush  to  disbelieve."— SA<ir;»e's  William  op  Malwbs- 
BURY,  p.  261. 


The  Raven  croak'd  as  she  sat  at  her  meal, 
And  the  Old  Woman  knew  what  he  said, 

And  she  grew  pale  at  the  Raven's  tale, 
And  sicken'd,  and  went  to  her  bed. 

"  Now  fetch  me  my  children,  and  fetch  them  with 
spjced," 

The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  said; 
"The  Monk  my  son,  and  my  daughter  the  Nim, 

Bid  them  hasten,  or  I  shall  be  dead.*' 

The  Monk  her  son,  and  her  daughter  the  Nun, 

Their  way  to  Berkeley  went ; 
And  they  have  brought,  with  pious  thought. 

The  holy  sacrament. 

The  Old  Woman  shrick'd  as  they  enterM  her  door; 

And  she  cried  with  a  voice  of  despair, 
"  Now  take  away  the  sacrament, 

For  its  presence  I  cannot  bear!" 
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Her  lip  it  trembled  with  agony  ; 

The  sweat  ran  down  her  brow ; 
*•  I  have  tortures  in  store  for  evermore, 

But  spare  me,  my  children,  now!'* 

Away  they  sent  the  sacrament ; 

The  fit  it  left  her  weak ; 
She  looked  at  her  children  with  ghastly  eyes. 

And  faintly  struggled  to  speak. 

"  All  kind  of  sin  I  have  rioted  in, 

And  the  judgment  now  must  be ; 
But  I  secured  my  children's  souls ; 

Oh !  pray,  my  children,  for  mc ! 

•*  I  have  'nointed  myself  with  infants'  fat ; 

The  fiends  have  been  my  slaves ; 
From  sleeping  babes  I  have  suck'd  the  breath ; 
And,  breaking  by  charms  the  sleep  of  death, 

I  have  caird  the  dead  from  their  graves. 

"And  the  Devil  will  fetch  me  now  in  fire. 

My  witchcrafts  to  atone ; 
And  I,  who  have  troubled  the  dead  man's  grave, 

Shall  never  have  rest  in  my  own. 

"  Bless,  I  entreat,  my  winding  sheet, 

My  children,  I  beg  of  you ; 
And  with  holy  water  sprinkle  my  shroud, 

And  sprinkle  my  coffin  too. 

"And  let  me  be  chain'd  in  my  cofHn  of  stone, 

And  fasten  it  strong,  I  implore. 
With  iron  bars,  and  with  three  chains 

Chain  it  to  the  church  floor. 

'*  And  bless  the  chains,  and  sprinkle  them; 

And  let  fifty  Priests  stand  round. 
Who  night  and  day  the  mass  may  say 

Where  I  lie  on  the  ground. 

**  And  see  that  fifty  Choristers 

Beside  the  bier  attend  me, 
And  day  and  night,  by  the  upers'  light, 

With  holy  hymns  defend  me. 

"  Let  the  church  bells  all,  both  great  and  small. 

Be  toU'd  by  night  and  day. 
To  drive  from  thence  the  fiends  who  come 

To  bear  my  body  away. 

'*  And  ever  have  the  church-door  btirr'd 

After  the  even-song ; 
And  I  beseech  you,  children  dear, 

Let  the  bars  and  bolts  be  strong. 

"  And  let  this  be  three  days  and  nights, 

My  wretched  corpse  to  save ; 
Till  the  fourth  morning  keep  me  safe, 

And  then  I  may  rest  in  my  grave." 

The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  laid  her  down. 

And  her  eyes  grew  deadly  dim ; 
Short  came  her  breath,  and  the  struggle  of  death 

Did  loosen  every  limb. 

They  bless'd  the  old  woman's  winding  sheet 

With  rites  and  prayers  due  ; 
With  holv  water  they  sprinkled  her  shroud, 

And  tney  sprinkled  her  coffin  too. 


And  they  chain'd  her  in  her  coflfin  of  stone, 

And  with  iron  barr'd  it  down, 
And  in  the  church  with  three  strong  chains 

They  chain'd  it  to  the  ground. 

And  they  bless'd  the  chains,  and  sprinkled  them  ; 

And  fifty  Priests  stood  round, 
By  night  and  day  the  mass  to  say 

Where  she  lay  on  the  ground. 

And  fifty  sacred  Choristers 

Beside  the  bier  attend  her. 
Who  day  and  night,  by  the  tapers'  light, 

Should  with  holy  hymns  defend  her. 

To  see  the  Priests  and  Choristers 

It  was  a  goodly  sight, 
Each  holding,  as  it  were  a  staff, 

A  taper  burning  bright. 

And  the  church  bells  all,  both  great  and  small. 

Did  toll  so  loud  and  long; 
And  they  have  barr'd  the  church  door  hard. 

After  the  even-song. 

And  the  first  night  the  tapers'  light 

Burnt  steadily  and  clear ; 
But  they  without  a  hideous  rout 

Of  angry  fiends  could  hear ; — 

A  hideous  roar  at  the  church  door. 

Like  a  long  thunder  peal ; 
And  the  Priests  they  pray'd,  and  the  Choristers 
sung 

Louder,  in  fearful  zeal. 

Loud  toll'd  the  bell ;  the  priests  pray'd  well ; 

The  tapers  they  burnt  bright ; 
The  Monk  her  son,  and  her  daughter  the  Nun, 

They  told  their  beads  all  night. 

The  cock  he  crew ;  the  Fiends  they  flew 
From  the  voice  of  the  morning  away ; 

Then  undisturb'd  the  Choristers  sing. 
And  the  fifty  Priests  they  pray  ; 

As  they  had  sung  and  pray'd  all  night. 
They  pray'd  and  sung  all  day. 

The  second  night  the  tapers'  light 

Burnt  dismally  and  blue, 
And  every  one  saw  his  neighbour's  face 

Like  a  dead  man's  face  to  view. 

And  yells  and  cries  without  arise, 
That  the  stoutest  heart  might  shock, 

And  a  deafening  roaring  like  a  cataract  pouring 
Over  a  mountain  rock. 

The  Monk  and  Nun  they  told  their  beads 

As  fast  as  they  could  tell. 
And  aye  as  louder  grew  the  noise. 

The  faster  went  the  bell. 

Louder  ajid  louder  the  Choristers  sung. 
As  they  trembled  more  and  more ; 

And  the  Priests  as  they  pray'd  to  Heaven  for  aid, 
They  smote  their  breasts  full  sore. 

The  cock  he  crew;  the  Fiends  they  flew 
From  the  voice  of  the  morning  away ; 
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Then  undistarb*d  (he  Choristers  sing, 

And  the  fifty  Priests  they  pray ; 
\8  they  had  sung  and  pray'd  all  night, 

They  prayed  and  sung  all  day. 

The  third  night  came,  and  the  tapers'  flame 

A  frightful  stench  did  make ; 
And  they  burnt  as  though  they  had  been  dipp*d 

In  the  burning  brimstone  lake. 

And  the  loud  commotion,  like  the  rushing  of 
ocean, 

Grew  momently  more  and  more  ; 
And  strokes  as  of  a  battering  ram. 

Did  shake  the  strong  church  door. 

The  bellmen  they  for  very  fear 

Could  toll  the  bell  no  longer ; 
And  still  as  louder  grew  the  strokes. 

Their  fear  it  grew  the  stronger. 

The  Monk  and  Nun  forgot  their  beads; 

They  fell  on  the  ground  in  dismay ; 
There  was  not  a  single  Saint  in  heaven 

To  whom  they  did  not  pray. 

And  the  Choristers*  song,  which  late  was  so 
strong. 

Falter' d  with  consternation ; 
For  (he  church  did  rock  as  an  earthquake  shock 

Uplifted  its  foundation. 

And  a  sound  was  heard  like  the  trumpet's  blast 
That  shall  one  day  wake  the  dead ; 

The  strong  church  door  could  bear  no  more, 
And  the  bolts  and  the  bars  they  fled; — 

And  the  tapers'  light  was  extinguish'd  quite ; 

And  the  Choristers  faintly  sung; 
And  the  Priests,  dismay'd,  panted  and  pray'd, 
.\nd  on  all  Saints  in  heaven  for  aid 

They  call'd  with  trembling  tongue. 

And  in  He  came  with  eyes  of  flame, 

The  Devil,  to  fetch  the  dead ; 
And  all  the  church  with  his  presence  glow'd 

Like  a  fiery  furnace  red. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  iron  chains. 
And  like  flax  they  moulder'd  asunder. 

And  the  coffin  lid,  which  was  barr'd  so  firm, 
He  burst  with  his  voice  of  thunder. 

And  he  bade  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  rise, 

And  come  with  her  master  away  ; 
A  cold  sweat  started  on  that  cold  corpse. 

At  the  voice  she  was  forced  to  obey. 

She  rose  on  her  feet  in  her  winding-sheet ; 

Her  dead  flesh  quiver'd  with  fear ; 
And  a  groan  like  that  which  the  Old  Woman  gave 

Never  did  mortal  hear. 

She  follow'd  her  master  to  the  church  door ; 

There  st^Knl  a  black  horse  there ; 
His  breath  was  red  like  furnace  smoke, 

His  eyes  like  a  meteor's  glare. 

The  Devil  he  flung  her  on  the  horse, 
And  he  loap'd  up  before, 


And  away  like  the  lightning's  speed  they  went. 
And  she  was  seen  no  more. 

They  saw  her  no  more ;  but  her  cries 
For  four  miles  round  they  could  hear ; 

And  children  at  rest  at  their  mothers'  breast 
Started,  and  scream'd  with  fear. 

Hereford,  1798. 


THE    MARCH    TO    MOSCOW 


1. 

The  Emperor  Nap  he  would  set  off 

On  a  summer  excursion  to  Moscow ; 

The  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu  I  Parbleu  I 

What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow ! 

2. 

Four  hundred  thousand  men  and  more 

Must  go  with  him  to  Moscow  : 

There  were  Marshals  by  the  dozen. 

And  Dukes  by  the  score ; 

Princes  a  few,  and  Kings  one  or  two ; 

While  the  fields  are  so  green,  and  the  sky  so  bine, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 

What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow ! 

3. 
There  was  Junot  and  Augercau, 

Heigh-ho  for  Moscow ! 

Dombrowsky  and  Poniatowsky, 

Marshal  Ncy,  lack-a-day ! 

General  Rapp,  and  the  Emperor  Nap ; 

Nothing  would  do. 

While  the  fields  were  so  green,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleu  I  Parbleu ! 

Nothing  would  do 

For  the  whole  of  this  crew. 

But  they  must  be  marching  to  Moscow. 

4. 

The  Emperor  Nap  he  talk'd  so  big 

That  he  frighten'd  Mr.  Roscoe. 

John  Bull,  he  cries,  if  you'll  be  wise, 

Ask  the  Emperor  Nap  if  he  will  please 

To  grant  you  peace,  upon  your  knees, 

Because  he  is  going  to  Moscow  ! 

He'll  make  all  the  Poles  come  out  of  their  holes. 

And  beat  the  Russians,  and  cat  the  Prussians ; 

For  the  fields  are  green,  and  the  sky  is  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 

And  he'll  certainly  march  to  Moscow  I 

5. 

And  Counsellor  Brougham  was  all  in  a  fume 

At  the  thought  of  the  march  to  Moscow: 

The  Russians,  he  said,  they  were  undone. 

And  the  great  Fee-Faw-Fum 

Would  presently  come. 

With  a  hop,  step,  and  jump,  unto  London. 

For,  as  for  his  conquering  Russia, 

However  some  persons  might  scoff  it. 

Do  it  he  could,  and  do  it  he  would. 

And  from  doing  it  nothing  would  come  but  good. 

And  nothing  could  call  him  oflfit. 


THE    MARCH    TO    MOSCOW. 


5') 


Mr.  Jeflrey  said  so,  who  must  certainly  know, 

For  he  was  the  Edinburgh  Prophet. 

They  all  of  thern  knew  Mr.  Jeffrey's  Review, 

Which  with  Holy  Writ  ought  to  be  reckoned: 

It  was,  through  thick  and  thin,  to  its  party  true ; 

Its  back  was  buff,  and  its  sides  were  blue, 

Morbleu  t  Parbleu ! 
It  served  them  for  Law  and  for  Gospel  too. 

6. 
But  the  Russians  stoutly  they  turned  to 

Upon  the  rood  to  Moscow. 

Nap  had  to  fight  his  way  all  through ; 

They  could  fight,  though  they  could  not  parlez- 

vous; 

But  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

And  so  he  got  to  Moscow. 

7. 
He  found  the  place  too  warm  for  him, 

For  they  set  fire  to  Mdscow. 

To  get  there  had  cost  him  much  ado. 

And  then  no  better  course  he  knew. 

While  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 

But  to  March  back  again  from  Moscow. 

8. 
The  Russians  they  stuck  close  to  him 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 

There  was  Tormazow  and  Jemalow, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  ow ; 

Milarodovitch  and  Jaladovitch, 

And  Karatechkowitch, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  itch  ; 

Schamscheff,  Souchosaneff, 

And  Schepaleff, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  eff ; 

Wasiltschikoff,  Kostomaroff, 

And  Tchoglokoff, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  off; 

Rajcffsky,  and  Novereffsky, 

And  Rieffsky, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  effsky ; 

Oscharoffsky  and  Rostoffsky, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  offsky ; 

And  Platoff  he  play'd  them  off. 

And  Shouvaloff  he  shovell'd  them  off, 

And  Markoff  he  mark*d  them  off. 

And  Krosnoff  he  crossM  them  off. 

And  Tuchkoff  he  touch'd  them  off, 

And  Boroskoff  he  bored  them  off, 

And  Kutousoff  he  cut  them  off. 

And  Parenzoff  he  pared  them  off, 

And  Worronzoff  he  worried  them  off. 

And  Doctoroff  he  doctor'd  them  off, 

And  Rodionoff  he  flogg*d  them  off. 

And,  last  of  all,  an  Admiral  came, 

A  terrible  man  with  a  terrible  name, 


A  name  which  you  all  know  by  sight  very  well, 
But  which  no  one  can  speak,  and  no  one  cav 

spell. 

They  stuck  close  to  Nap  with  all  their  might; 

They  were  on  the  left  and  on  the  right. 

Behind  and  before,  and  by  day  and  night ; 

He  would  rather  parlez-vous  than  fight ; 

But  he  look'd  white,  and  he  look'd  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

When  parlez-vous  no  more  would  do. 

For  they  rememberM  Moscow. 

9. 

And  then  came  on  the  frost  and  snow. 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 

The  wind  and  the  weather  he  found  in  that  hour, 

Cared  nothing  for  him  nor  for  all  his  power; 
For  him  who,  while  Europe  crouch'd  under  his 

rod, 

Put  his  trust  in  his  fortune,  and  not  in  his  God, 

Worse  and  worse  every  day  the  elements  grew 

The  fields  were  so  white,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Sacrebleu !  Ventrcbleu ! 

What  a  horrible  journey  from  Moscow  ! 

10. 

What  then  thought  the  Emperor  Nap 

Upon  the  road  from  Moscow  ? 

Why,  I  ween  he  thought  it  small  delight 

To  fight  all  day,  and  to  freeze  all  night ; 

And  he  was  besides  in  a  very  great  fright, 

For  a  w^ole  skin  he  liked  to  be  in ; 

And  BO,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do. 

When  the  fields  were  so  white,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu  ! 

He  stole  away, — I  tell  you  true, — 

Upon  the  road  from  Moscow. 

*Tis  myself,  quoth  he,  I  must  mind  most ; 

So  the  Devil  may  take  the  hindmost. 

11. 

Too  cold  upon  the  road  was  he ; 

Too  hot  had  he  been  at  Moscow ; 

But  colder  and  hotter  he  may  be, 

For  the  grave  is  colder  than  Moscovy  ; 

And  a  place  there  is  to  be  kept  in  view. 

Where  the  fire  is  red,  and  the  brimstone  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu!  • 

Which  he  must  go  to, 

If  the  Pope  say  true. 

If  he  does  not  in  time  look  about  him ; 

Where  his  namesake  almost 

He  may  have  for  his  Host ; 

He  has  rcckon'd  too  long  without  him ; 

If  that  Host  get  him  in  Purgatory, 

He  won't  leave  him  there  alone  with  his  glory , 

But  there  he  must  stay  for  a  very  long  day. 

For  from  thence  there  is  no  stealing  away, 

As  there  was  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 

KMwick,  1813. 


CHARLES  LAMB. 


Charles  Lamb  was  born  in  the  Temple,  Lon- 
don, on  the  10th  of  February,  1775.  He  received 
his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  was,  for 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Accountant-General  at  the  India  House. 
His  earliest  and  his  latest  associate  was  his  school- 
mate, Coleridge: — the  last,  or  nearly  the  last, 
lines  ho  ever  penned  contained  a  brief  but  deeply 
earnest  and  pathetic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
"fifty  years  old  friend  whhout  a  dissension;" 
and  the  grass  had  not  time  to  grow  over  the  grave 
of  the  one  before  it  was  opened  to  receive  all  that 
was  mortal  of  the  other.  The  life  of  Charles 
Lamb  contains  no  startling  incident; — it  was 
calm,  comparatively  untroubled,  even  and  unob- 
trusive; a  story  is  told,  indeed,  of  some  mystery 
which  hung  as  a  dark  cloud  over  his  merry  heart, 
bringing  and  keeping  care  and  despondency  under 
his  roof— but  it  is  one  with  which  the  world  had 
no  concern ;  his  pecuniary  circumstances  were 
easy  ;  and  hterature  was  to  him  the  staff  but  not 
the  crutch.  To  the  fact  that  he  was  never  com- 
pelled to  write,  we  are  indebted  for  the  high  de- 
gree of  finish  which  distinguishes  all  he  produced : 
but  to  this  cause  also  must  be  attributed  that  he 
wrote  so  little.  Partly  from  choice,  and  partly 
from  the  necessity  of  attending  daily  to  his  official 
duties,  he  was  a  constant  resident  in  London; 
and,  consequently,  neither  in  his  poetry  nor  in  his 
prose  do  we  find  many  proofs  of  that  inspiration, 
which  is  drawn  from  familiar  intercourse  with 
Nature.  He  loved  the  country  far  less  than  he 
loved  the  town ;  and  found  in  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  metropolis  themes  as  fertile  as  some 
of  his  contemporaries  had  sought  and  obtained 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Westmoreland. 
He  knew  every  spot  the  great  men  of  former 
days  had  made  "hallowed  ground."  Many  a 
dingy  building  of  brick  was  to  him  more  sacred 
than  "  the  temple  not  made  with  hands,"  as  being 
the  birth-place  or  intellectual  laboratory  of  some 
mighty  master  of  the  past.  His  delicious  "  Es- 
says," therefore,  open  to  us  sources  of  peculiar 
delight,  and  show  that  as  much  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment may  be  derived  from  a  contemplative  stroll 
down  Fleet  street,  as  from  a  pensive  ramble 
"  mid  flower-enamelled  lands  and  blooming  thick- 
ets." They  are  full  of  wisdom,  pregnant  with 
genuine  wit,  abound  in  true  pathos,  and  have  a 
rich  vein  of  humour  running  through  them  all. 
The  kindUness  of  his  heart,  and  the  playfulness 
of  his  fancy  are  spread  over  every  page.    As  a 


critic,  he  was  sound  yet  gentle.  If  his  maturer 
taste  and  extensive  reading  compelled  him  to  try 
all  modem  writers  by  a  standard  terribly  severe, 
he  reproved  with  a  mild  persuasive  bearing : 

**  Of  right  and  wrong  he  taught 
Truths  as  refined  as  ever  Athens  heard." 

If  his  style  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  "  old  in- 
ventive Poets,"  he  never  strikes  us  as  an  imitator 
of  them.  His  mind  was  akin  to  theirs ;  and  he 
lived  his  days  and  nights  in  their  company ;  na- 
turally and  unconsciously,  therefore,  he  thought 
as  they  thought,  and  adopted  their  manner.  His 
"Tragedy,"  as  he  calU  it,  "John  Woodvil," 
will  almost  bear  comparison  with  the  happiest 
efforts  of  the  British  dramatists  in  the  high  and 
palmy  days  of  the  drama.  Few  of  them  have 
done  more  within  the  same  space,  or  produced 
finer  effects  by  simple  touches. 

The  personal  character  of  Lamb  must  have 
been  amiable  to  a  degree  ; — the  evidence  of  his 
writings,  and  the  testimony  of  many  friends,  prove 
it  to  have  been  so.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Islington,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1834.  His 
personal  appearance  was  remarkable ;  his  figure 
was  diminutive  and  ungraceful ;  but  his  head  was 
of  the  finest  and  most  intellectual  cast;  "his 
face,"  writes  one  of  his  most  esteemed  friends, 
"was  deeply  marked  and  full  of  noble  lines, — 
traces  of  sensibility,  imagination,  suffering,  and 
much  thought.  His  wit  was  in  his  eye,  luminous, 
quick,  and  restless.  The  smile  that  played  about 
his  mouth  was  ever  cordial  and  good-humoured." 
Leigh  Hunt  has  happily  characterized  both  his 
person  and  his  mind: — "as  his  frame  so  is  his 
genius.  It  is  as  fit  for  thought  as  can  be,  and 
equally  as  unfit  for  action." 

The  poetical  productions  of  Charles  Lamb  are 
very  hmited;  but  they  are  sufficient  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  secure  for  him  a  promi- 
nent station  among  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain. 
He  did  not  consider  it  beneath  him  to  scribble 
"Album  verses;"  but  his  judgment  in  publish- 
ing them  has  been  arraigned.  If  among  them  we 
find  a  few  pueriUties,  and  numerous  affectations, 
it  will  not  require  a  very  close  search  to  perceive 
many  graceful  and  beautiful  flowers  lurking  undef* 
leaves  which  are  certainly  nninviting.  He  loved 
to  trifle,  both  in  verse  and  prose ;  yet  his  triffing 
was  that  of  a  philosopher, — desiring  to  unbend, 
but  retaining  a  consciousness  of  power. 
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HESTER. 

WuEiT  maidens  such  as  Hester  die, 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try. 
With  vain  endeavour. 

A  month  or  more  has  she  been  dead 
Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed, 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate, 
That  flush' d  her  spirit. 

I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call : — ^if  'twas  not  pride, 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied. 
She  did  inherit. 

lier  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule, 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool, 
But  she  was  trained  in  Nature's  school, 
Nature  had  blest  her. 

A  waking  eye,  a  prjring  mind, 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind, 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind, 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  ffprightly  neighbour,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore. 
Some  summer  morning. 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  fore>warning  ? 


rO  A  RIVER  IN  WHICH  A  CHILD 

WAS  DROWNED. 

* 

SxiLiNO  river,  smiling  river. 
On  thy  bosom  sun-beams  play  ; 

Though  they're  fleeting,  and  retreating, 
Thou  hast  more  deceit  than  they. 

In  thy  channel,  in  thy  channel, 

Choak'd  with  ooze  and  grav'Uy  stones, 

Deep  immersed,  and  unhearsed. 

Lies  young  Edward's  corse :  his  bones 

Ever  whitening,  ever  whitening. 
As  thy  waves  against  them  dash ; 

What  thy  torrent,  in  the  current, 
Swallow'd,  now  it  helps  to  wash. 

As  if  senseless,  as  if  senseless 
Things  had  feeling  in  this  case  ; 

What  80  blindly,  and  unkindly. 
It  destroy 'd,  it  now  does  grace 


THE    OLD    FAMILIAR    FACES. 

I  HAVE  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions. 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  silting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her— 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost*  like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  child- 
hood. 
Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother. 
Why  wert  thou  not  born  in  my  father's  dwelling  t 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces — 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have 

left  me, 
And  some  are  taken  from  me ;  all  are  departed ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 


QUEEN   ORIANA'S   DREAM. 

On  a  bank  with  roses  shaded, 
Whose  sweet  scent  the  violets  aided, 
Violets  whose  breath  alone 
Yields  but  feeble  smell  or  none, 
(Sweeter  bed  Jove  ne'er  repos'd  on 
When  his  eyes  Olympus  closed  on,) 
While  o'er  head  six  slaves  did  hold 
Canopy  of  cloth  o'  gold. 
And  two  more  did  music  keep. 
Which  might  Juno  lull  to  sleep, 
Oriana  who  was  queen 
To  the  mighty  Tamerlane, 
That  was  lord  of  all  the  land 
Between  Thrace  and  Samarcliand, 
While  the  noon-tide  fervor  bcam'd. 
Mused  herself  to  sleep,  and  dreamed. 

Thus  far,  in  magnific  strain, 
A  young  poet  sooth'd  his  vein. 
But  he  had  nor  prose  nor  numbers 
To  express  a  princess'  slumbers. — 
Youthful  Richard  had  strange  fancies. 
Was  deep  versed  in  old  romances, 
And  could  talk  whole  hours  upon 
The  great  Cham  and  Prester  John,- 
Tell  the  field  in  which  the  Sophi 
From  the  Tartar  won  a  trophy — 
What  he  read  with  such  delight  of, 
Thought  he  could  as  eas'ly  write  of— 
But  his  over-young  invention 
Kept  not  pace  with  brave  intention. 
Twenty  suns  did  rise  and  set. 
And  he  could  no  further  get ; 
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But,  unable  to  proceed, 

Made  a  virtue  out  of  need, 

And,  his  labours,  wiselier  deemM  of, 

Did  omit  what  the  queen  dreamed  of. 


A   FAREWELL   TO   TOBACCO. 

Mat  the  Babylonish  curse 

Straight  confound  my  stammering  verse, 

If  I  can  a  passage  see 

In  this  word-perplexity, 

Or  a  fit  expression  find, 

Or  a  language  to  my  mind, 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant) 

To  take  leave  of  thee,  great  plant! 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 

Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate : 

For  I  hate,  yet  love,  thee  so, 

That,  whichever  thing  I  shew. 

The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 

A  constrain* d  hyperbole, 

And  the  passion  to  proceed 

More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 
Bacchus*  black  servant,  negro  fine ; 
Sorcerer,  that  mak'st  us  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion, 
And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake, 
More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 
Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 
*  Gainst  women:  thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 
Much  too  in  the  female  way, 
While  thou  suck* at  the  lab'ring  breath 
Faster  than  kisses  or  than  death. 

Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  us. 
That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us, 
And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us. 
Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us  ; 
While  each  man,  thro*  thy  hcight*ning  steam, 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem, 
And  all  about  us  does  express 
(Fancy  and  ^vit  in  richest  dress) 
A  Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  shew  us. 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us. 
And,  for  those'allowed  features, 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
Liken*st  us  to  fell  Chimeras, 
Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  us ; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  lov*d  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.    But  what  art  thou. 
That  but  by  reflex  canst  sheyir 
What  his  deity  can  do, 
As  the  false  Egyptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Plebrew  miracle  f 
Some  few  vapours  thou  may*st  raise. 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amaze, 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart. 


Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom. 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn, 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidcst  more 
The  god's  victories  than  before 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  hi3  piping  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  stale,  we  disallow. 
Or  judge  of  thee  meant:  only  thou 
His  true  Indian  conquest  art ; 
And,  for  ivy  round  his  dart. 
The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leaves. 

Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume 
C hemic  art  did  ne'er  presume 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain, 
None  so  sov*  reign  to  the  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel, 
Fram'd  again  no  second  smell. 
Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys. 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinking'st  of  the  stinking  kind, 
P'ilth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind, 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foyson. 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison, 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together, 
Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather, 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue  ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you. 
*Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blam'd  thee  ; 
None  e'er  prosper'd  who  defam'd  thee; 
Irony  all,  and  feign* d  abuse, 
Such  as  perplext  lovers  use, 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair. 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike, 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike; 
And,  instead  of  Dearest  Miss, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
And  those  forms  of  old  admiring, 
Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that's  evil. 
Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 
Ethiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more ; 
Friendly  Trait* ress,  loving  Foe, — 
Not  that  she  is  truely  so. 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express, 
Borders  so  upon  excess. 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not. 

Or,  as  men,  constrain*d  to  part 
With  what*s  nearest  to  their  heart, 
While  their  sorrow*s  at  the  height, 
Lose  discrimination  quite. 
And  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall, 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall, 
On  the  darling  thing  whatever, 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  sever. 
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Though  it  be,  as  they,  perforce, 
Guiltless  of  the  sad  divorce. 

For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee, 
Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  must)  leave  thee. 
For  thy  sake,  Tobacco,  I 
Would  do  any  thing  but  die, 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
But,  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  tittle  of  her  state, 
Though  a  widow,  or  divorced, 
So  I,  from  thy  converse  forced. 
The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
A  right  Katherine  of  Spain ; 
And  a  seat,  too,  *niongst  the  joys 
Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boys ; 
Where,  though  I,  by  sour  physician. 
Am  debarr'd  the  full  fruition 
Of  thy  favours,  I  may  catch 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 
Sidelong  odours,  that  give  life 
Like  glances  from  a  neighbour's  wife  ; 
And  still  live  in  the  by-places 
And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces ; 
And  in  thy  borders  take  delight, 
4n  unconquer'd  Canaanite. 


A    BALLAD: 


IfOTTlfa  THE   DIFFERENCE   OF  RICH   AND  POOR,   IN 

THE  WATS  OF  A  RICH   NOBLE's  PALACE  AND 

A    POOR  WORKHOUSE. 


To  the  T\ifu  oftk»  "  Old  and  Young  Courtier.** 


In  a  costly  palace  Youth  goes  clad  in  gold ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age's  limbs  are  cold : 
There  they  sit,  the  old  men  by  a  shivering  fire. 
Still  close  and  closer  cowering,  warmth  is  their 
desire. 

In  a  costly  palace,  when  the  brave  gallants  dine. 
They  have  store  of  good  venison,  with  old  canary 

virine, 
With  singing  and  music  to  heighten  the  cheer ; 
Coarse  bits,  with  grudging,  are  the  pauper's  best 

(are. 

In  a  costly  palace  Youth  is  still  carest 

By  a  train  of  att*»ndant8  which  laugh  at  my  young 

Lord's  jert ; 
In  a  wretched  vorkhouse  the  contrary  prevails : 
Does  Age  begin  to  prattle? — no  man  heark'nelh 

to  his  tales. 

In  a  costly  palace  if  the  child  with  a  pin 

Do  but  chance  to  prick  a  finger,  straight  the 

doctor  is  called  in ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  men  are  left  to  perish 
For  want  of  proper  cordials,  which  their  old  age 

might  cherish. 

In  a  costly  palace  Youth  enjoys  his  lust ; 

In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age,  in  comers  thrust, 


Thinks  upon  the  former  days,  when  he  was  well 

to  do. 
Had  children  to  stand  by  him,  both  friends  and 

kinsmen  too. 

In  a  costly  palace  Youth  his  temples  hides 
With  a  new  devised  peruke  that  reaches  to  his 

sides ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age's  crown  is  bare. 
With  a  few  thin  locks  just  to  fence  out  the  cold 

air. 

In  peace,  as  in  war,  'tis  our  young  gallants'  pride. 
To  walk,  each  one  i'  the  streets,  with  a  rapier  by 

his  side, 
That  none  to  do  them  injury  may  have  pretence; 
Wretched  Age,  in  poverty,  must  brook  offence. 


TO   T.   L.   H. 

A   CHILD. 

Model  of  thy  parent  dear. 

Serious  infant  worth  a  fear ; 

In  thy  unfaultering  visage  well 

Picturing  forth  the  son  of  Tell, 

When  on  his  forehead,  firm  and  good, 

Motionless  mark,  the  apple  stood ; 

Guileless  traitor,  rebel  mild. 

Convict  unconscious,  culprit-child ! 

Gates  that  close  with  iron  roar 

Have  been  to  thee  thy  nursery  door ; 

Chains  that  chink  in  cheerless  cells 

Have  been  thy  rattles  and  thy  bells  ; 

Walls  contrived  for  giant  sin 

Have  hemmed  thy  faultless  weakness  in ; 

Near  thy  sinless  bed  black  Guilt 

Her  discordant  house  hath  built, 

And  filled  it  with  her  monstrous  brood — 

Sights,  by  thee  not  understood — 

Sights  of  fear  and  of  distress. 

That  pass  a  harmless  infant's  guess ! 

But  the  clouds,  that  overcast 
Thy  young  morning,  may  not  last. 
Soon  shall  arrive  the  rescuing  hour. 
That  yields  thee  up  to  Nature's  power. 
Nature,  that  so  late  doth  greet  thee, 
Shall  in  o'cr-flowing  measure  meet  thee. 
She  shall  recompense  with  cost 
For  every  lesson  thou  hast  lost. 
Then  wandering  up  thy  sire's  lov'd  hill,* 
Thou  shalt  take  thy  airy  fill 
Of  health  and  pastime.     Birds  shall  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning. 
'Mid  new-yean'd  lambkins  thou  shalt  play. 
Hardly  less  a  lamb  than  they. 
Then  thy  prison's  lengthened  bound 
Shall  be  the  horizon  skirting  round. 
And,  while  thou  fiU'st  thy  lap  with  flowers, 
To  make  amends  for  wintery  hours. 
The  breeze,  the  sunshine,  and  the  place. 
Shall  from  thy  tender  brow  efface 
Each  vestige  of  untimely  care. 
That  sour  restraint  had  graven  there ; 
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And  on  thy  every  look  impress 
A  more  excelling  childishness. 

So  shall  be  thy  days  beguird, 
Thobwton  Hunt,  my  favourite  child. 


LINES 


oil   THE  CELEBRATED   PICTURE   BT  LEONARDO  DA 
TINCI,  CALLED  TUE  VIRGIN  OF  TH£  ROCKS. 

While  young  John  runs  to  greet 

The  greater  Infant's  feet, 

The  Mother  standing  by,  with  trembling  passion 

Of  devout  admiration, 

Beholds  the  engaging  mystic  play,  and  pretty 
adoration  ; 

Nor  knows  as  yet  the  full  event 

Of  those  so  low  beginnings, 

From  whence  we  date  our  winnings. 

But  wonders  at  the  intent 

Of  those  new  rites,  and  what  that  strange  child- 
worship  meant. 

But  at  her  side 

An  angel  doth  abide. 

With  such  a  perfect  joy 

As  no  dim  doubts  alloy, 

An  Intuition, 

A  glory,  an  amenity. 

Passing  the  dark  condition 

Of  blind  humanity, 

As  if  he  surely  knew 

All  the  blest  wonders  should  ensue, 

Or  he  had  lately  left  the  upper  sphere. 

And  had  read  all  the  sovran  schemes  and  divine 
riddles  there. 


THE   GIPSY'S   MALISON. 

**SucK,  baby,  suck,  mother's  love  grows  by 

giving. 

Drain  the  sweet  founts  that  only  thrive  by 

wasting ; 

Black  manhood  comes,  when  riotous  guilty  living 

Hands  thee  the  cup  that  shall  be  death  in  tasting. 

Kiss,  baby,  kiss,  mother's  lips  shine  by  kisses. 
Choke  the  warm  breath  that  else  would  fall  in 
blessings ; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  turbulent  gidlty 
blisses 
Tend  thee  the  kiss  that  poisons  'mid  caressings. 

Hang,  baby,  hang,  mother's  love  loves  such 
forces. 
Strain  the  fond  neck  that  bends  still  to  thy 
clinging ; 
Black  mauhood  comes,  when  violent  lawless 
courses 
Leave  thee  a  spectacle  in  ntde  air  swinging." 

So  sang  a  wither'd  Beldam  energetical, 
Md  bann'd  the  ungiving  door  with  lips  pro- 
phetical. 


BALLAD 


FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


The  clouds  are  blackening,  the  storms  threaten- 
ing, 
And  ever  the  forest  maketh  a  moan : 
Billows  are  breaking,  the  damsel's  heart  aching. 
Thus  by  herself  she  singeth  alone. 
Weeping  right  plenteously. 

**  The  world  is  empty,  the  heart  is  dead  surely, 
In  this  world  plainly  all  seemeth  amiss : 

To  thy  breast,  holy  one,  take  now  thy  little  one, 
I  have  had  earnest  of  all  earth's  bliss, 
Living  right  lovingly." 


SONNETS. 


I. 


TO    MISS   KELLY. 

You  are  not,  Kelly,  of  the  common  strain. 
That  stoop  their  pride  and  female  honour  down 
To  please  that  mony-heoded  beast  the  towrif 
And  vend  their  lavish  smiles  and  tricks  for  gain ; 
By  fortune  thrown  amid  the  actors'  train, 
You  keep  your  native  dignity  of  thought : 
The  plaudits  that  attend  you  come  unsought, 
As  tributes  due  unto  your  natural  vein. 
Your  tears  have  passion  in  them,  and  a  grace 
Of  genuine  freshness,  which  our  hearts  avow; 
Your  smiles  are  winds  whose  ways  we  cannot 

trace, 
That  vanish  and  return  we  know  not  how^ 
And  please  the  better  from  a  pensive  face, 
A  thoughtful  eye,  and  a  reflecting  brow. 


II. 

ON  THE  SIGHT  OF  SWANS  IN  KEN- 
SINGTON GARDEN. 

Queen-bird  that  sittest  on  thy  shining  nest* 
And  thy  young  cygnets  without  sorrow  hatchest. 
And  thou,  thoa  other  royal  bird,  that  watchest 
Lest  the  white  mother  wandering  feet  molest : 
Shrined  are  your  offspring  in  a  crystal  cradle. 
Brighter  than  Helen's  ere  she  yet  had  burst 
Her  shelly  prison.    They  shall  be  bom  at  first 
Strong,  active,  graceful,  perfect,  swan-like  able 
To  tread  the  land  or  waters  with  security. 
Unlike  poor  human  births,  conceived  in  sin, 
In  grief  brought  forth,  both  outwardly  and  hi 
Confessing  v%'eaknes9,  error,  and  impurity. 
Did  heavenly  creatures  own  succession's  line. 
The  births  of  heaven  like  to  your's  would  shine. 
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III. 

Was  it  somo  sweet  device  of  Faery 

That  mocked  my  steps  with  many  a  lonely  glade, 

And  fancied  wanderings  with  a  fair-hair'd  maid  f 

Have  these  things  been  T  or  what  rare  witchery, 

Impregning  with  delights  the  charmed  air, 

Enlighted  up  the  semblance  of  a  smile 

In  those  fine  eyes?  methought  they  spake  the 

while 
Soft  soothing  things,  which  might  enforce  despair 
To  drop  the  murdering  knife,  and  let  go  by 
His  foul  resolve.    And  does  the  lonely  glade 
Still  court  the  footsteps  of  the  foir-hair'd  maid  t 
Still  in  her  locks  the  gales  of  summer  sigh  t 
While  I  forlorn  do  wander  reckless  where, 
And  'mid  my  wanderings  meet  no  Anna  there. 


IV. 

Metbihks  how  dainty  sweet  it  were,  reclined 
Beneath  the  vast  out-stretching  branches  high 
Of  some  old  wood,  in  careless  sort  to  lie, 
Nor  of  the  busier  scenes  we  left  behind 
Aught  envying.  And,  O  Anna!  mild-eyed  maid! 
Beloved  !  I  were  well  content  to  play 
With  thy  free  tresses  all  a  summer* s  day, 
Losing  the  time  beneath  the  greenwood  shade. 
Or  we  might  sit  and  tell  some  tender  tale 
Of  faithful  vows  repaid  by  cruel  scorn, 
A  tale  of  true  love,  or  of  friend  forgot ; 
And  I  would  teach  thee,  lady,  how  to  rail 
In  gentle  sort,  on  those  who  practise  not 
Or  love  or  pity,  though  of  woman  bom. 


V. 

When  last  I  roved  these  \vinding  wood-walks 

green. 
Green  winding  walks,  and  shady  pathways  sweet. 
Oft-times  would  Anna  seek  the  silent  scene. 
Shrouding  her  beauties  in  the  lone  retreat. 
No  more  I  hear  her  footsteps  in  the  shade : 
Her  image  only  in  these  pleasant  ways 
Meets  me  self-wandering,  where  in  happier  days 
I  held  free  converse  with  the  fair-hair*d  maid. 
I  passed  the  little  cottage  which  she  loved, 
The  cottage  which  did  once  my  all  contain ; 
It  spake  of  days  which  ne'er  must  come  again, 
Spake  to  my  heart,  and  much  my  heart  was  moved. 
**  Now  fair  befall  thee,  gentle  maid !"  I  said. 
And  from  the  cottage  turned  me  with  a  sigh. 


VI. 

A  TIMID  grace  sits  trembling  in  her  eye, 

As  loth  to  meet  the  rudeness  of  men's  sight, 

Yet  shedding  a  delicious  lunar  light. 

That  steeps  in  kind  oblivious  ecstasy 

The  care-crazed  mind,  like  some  s^ill  melody: 

Speaking  most  plain  the  thoughts  which  do  possess 

Her  gentle  sprite :  peace,  and  meek  quietness, 


And  innocent. loves,  and  maiden  purity: 
A  look  whereof  might  heal  the  cruel  smart 
Of  changed  friends,  or  fortune's  wrongs  unkind; 
Might  to  sweet  deeds  of  mercy  move  the  heart 
Of  him  who  hates  his  brethren  of  mankind. 
Turned  are  those  lights  from  me,  who  fondly  yet 
Past  joys,  vain  loves,  and  buried  hopes  regret. 


VII. 

If  from  my  lips  some  angry  accents  fell, 
Peevish  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 
'Twas  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind 
And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  well, 
And  waters  clear,  of  Reason ;  and  for  me 
Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be — 
My  verse,  which  thou  to  praise  wert  ever  inclined 
Too  highly,  and  with  a  partial  eye  to  see 
No  blemish.     Thou  to  me  didst  ever  shew 
Kindest  affection  ;  and  would  oft-times  lend 
An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay, 
Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 
But  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 
Mary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 


VIII. 
THE   FAMILY    NAME. 

What  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name. 
Name  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire's  sire. 
Without  reproach  ?  we  trace  our  stream  no  higher 
And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same. 
Perchance  some  shepherd  on  Lincolnian  plains. 
In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks. 
Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 
And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow  swains. 
Perchance  from  Salem's  holier  fields  returned. 
With  glory  gotten  on  the  heads  abhorr'd 
Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 
Took  HIS  meek  title,  in  whose  zeal  he  bum'd. 
Whate'er  the  fount  whence  thy  beginnings  came 
No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name. 


IX. 

TO    JOHN    LAMB,    ESQ.,    OF    THE 
SOUTH-SEA-HOUSE. 

John,  you  were  figuring  in  the  gay  career 
Of  blooming  manhood  with  a  young  man's  joy, 
When  I  was  yet  a  Hitle  peevish  boy — 
Though  time  has  made  the  difference  disappear 
Betwixt  our  ages,  which  then  seemed  so  great- 
And  still  by  rightful  custom  you  retain 
Much  of  the  old  authoritative  strain. 
And  keep  the  elder  brother  up  in  state. 
O !  you  do  well  in' this.    'Tis  man's  worst  deea 
To  let  the  **  things  that  have  been"  run  to  waste. 
And  in  the  unmeaning  present  sink  the  past: 
In  whose  dim  glass  even  now  I  faintly  read 
Old  buried  forms,  and  faces  long  ago, 
Which  you,  and  I,  and  one  more,  only  know, 
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O  !  I  could  laugh  to  hear  the  midnight  wind, 
That,  rushing  on  its  way  with  careless  sweep, 
Scatters  the  ocean  waves.    And  I  could  weep 
Like  to  a  child.    For  now  to  my  raised  mind 
On  wings  of  winds  comes  wild-eyed  Phantasy, 
And  her  rude  visions  give  severe  delight. 
()  winged  bark  !  how  swift  along  the  night 
Pass*d  thy  proud  keel !  nor  shall  I  let  go  by 
Lightly  of  that  drear  hour  the  memory. 
When  wet  and  chilly  on  thy  deck  I  stood, 
Unbonnctted,  and  gazed  upon  the  flood. 
Even  till  it  seemed  a  pleasant  thing  to  die,— 
To  be  resolv'd  into  th'  elemental  wave, 
Or  take  tny  portion  with  the  winds  that  rave. 


XL 

We  were  two  pretty  babes,  the  youngest  she. 
The  youngest,  and  the  loveliest  far,  I  ween. 
And  Innocence  her  name.    The  time  has  been, 
We  two  did  love  each  other's  company ; 
Time  was,  we  two  had  wept  to  have  been  apart. 
But  when  by  show  of  seeming  good  beguil'd, 
I  left  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  child, 
And  my  first  love  for  man's  society. 
Defiling  with  the  world  my  virgin  heart — 
My  loved  companion  dropped  a  tear,  and  fled, 
And  hid  in  deepest  shades  her  awful  head. 
Beloved,  who  shall  tell  me  where  thou  art — 
In  what  delicious  Eden  to  be  found — 
That  I  may  seek  thee  the  wide  world  around  ? 


BLANK   VERSE. 


COMPOSED   AT   MIDNIGHT. 

From  broken  visions  of  perturbed  rest 
I  wake,  and  start,  and  fear  to  sleep  again. 
How  total  a  privation  of  all  sounds, 
Sights,  and  familiar  objects,  man,  bird,  beast. 
Herb,  tree,  or  flower,  and  prodigal  light  of  heaven. 
*Twere  some  rcUef  to  catch  the  drowsy  cry 
Of  the  mechanic  watchman,  or  the  noise 
Of  revel  reeling  home  from  midnight  cups. 
Those  are  the  moanings  of  the  dying  man, 
Who  lies  in  the  upper  chamber ;  restless  moans, 
And  interrupted  only  by  a  cough 
Consumptive,  torturing  the  wasted  lungs. 
So  in  the  bitterness  of  death  he  lies. 
And  waits  in  anguish  for  the  morning's  light. 
What  can  that  do  for  him,  or  what  restore  ? 
Short  taste,  faint  sense,  aflecting  notices, 
And  little  images  of  pleasures  past. 
Of  health,  and  active  life — ^health  not  yet  slain. 
Nor  the  other  grace  of  life,  a  good  name,  sold 
For  sin's  black  wages.    On  his  tedious  bed 
He  writhes,  and  turns  him  from  the  accusing  light, 
And  finds  no  comfort  in  the  sun,  but  says 
'*  When  night  comes  I  shall  get  a  little  rest." 
Some  few  groans  more,  death  comes,  and  there 
an  end. 


'Tis  darkness  and  conjecture  all  beyond ; 
Weak  Nature  fears,  though  Charity  must  hope, 
And  Fancy,  most  licentidus  on  such  themes 
Where  decent  reverence  well  had  kept  her  mute. 
Hath  o'er-stock'd  hell  with  devils,  and  brought 

down. 
By  her  enormous  fabUngs  and  mad  lies, 
Discredit  on  the  gospel's  serious  truths 
And  salutary  fears.    The  man  of  parts. 
Poet,  or  prose  declaimer,  on  his  couch 
LolUng,  like  one  indiflferent,  fabricates 
A  heaven  of  gold,  where  he,  and  such  as  he. 
Their  heads  encompassed  with  crowns,  their  heels 
With  fine  wings  garlanded,  shall  tread  the  stars 
Beneath  their  feet,  heaven's  pavement,  far  re- 
moved 
From  damned  spirits,  and  the  torturing  cries 
Of  men,  his  brethren,  fashioned  of  the  earth. 
As  he  was,  nourish'd  with  the  self-same  bread, 
Behke  his  kindred  or  companions  once — 
Through  everlasting  ages  now  divorced, 
In  chains  and  savage  torments  to  repent 
Short  years  of  folly  on  earth.    Their  groans  un- 
heard 
In  heav'n,  the  saint  nor  pity  feels,  nor  care 
For  those  thus  sentenced — pity  might  disturb 
The  delicate  sense  and  most  divine  repose 
Of  spirits  angelical.     Blessed  be  God, 
The  measure  of  his  judgments  is  not  fixed 
By  man's  erroneous  standard.    He  discerns 
No  such  inordinate  diflcrence  and  vast 
Betwixt  the  sinner  and  the  saint,  to  doom 
Such  disproportion' d  fates.    Compared  with  him, 
No  man  on  earth  is  holy  called :  they  best 
Stand  in  his  sight  approved,  who  at  his  feet 
Their  little  crowns  of  virtue  cast,  and  yield 
To  him  of  his  own  works  the  praise,  his  due. 


THE    GRANDAME. 

On  the  green  hill  top, 
Hard  by  the  house  of  prayer,  a  modest  roof, 
And  not  distinguish'd  from  its  neighbour-bam, 
Save  by  a  slender-tapering  length  of  spire. 
The  Grandame  sleeps.    A  plain  stone  barely  tells 
The  name  and  date  to  the  chance  passenger. 
For  lowly  born  was  she,  and  long  had  eat, 
Well-earned,  the  bread  of  scnice : — her's  ¥ras 

else 
A  mounting  spirit,  one  that  entertained 
Scorn  of'base  action,  deed  dishonourable, 
Or  aught  unseemly.     I  remember  well 
Her  reverend  image :  I  remember,  too. 
With  what  a  zeal  she  served  her  master's  house ; 
And  how  the  prattling  tongue  of  garrulous  age 
Delighted  to  recount  the  oft-told  tale 
Or  anecdote  domestic.     W^ise  she  was, 
And  wondrous  skilled  in  genealogies. 
And  could  in  apt  and  voluble  terms  discourse 
Of  births,  of  titles,  and  alliances; 
Of  marriages,  and  intermarriages ; 
Relationship  remote,  or  near  of  kin ; 
Of  friends  offended,  family  disgraced — 
Maiden  high-bom,  but  wayward,  difiobcjriiiig 
Parental  strict  injunction,  and  regardless 
Of  unmixed  blood,  and  ancestry  remote. 
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Stooping  to  wed  with  one  of  low  degree. 
But  these  are  not  thy  praises ;  and  I  wrong 
Thy  honour'd  memory,  recording  chiefly 
Things  light  or  trivial.    Better  'twere  to  tell, 
How  with  a  nobler  zeal,  and  warmer  love. 
She  served  her  heavenly  Master,    I  have  seen 
That  reverend  form  bent  down  with  age  and  pain. 
And  rankling  malady.    Yet  not  for  this 
Ceased  she  to  praise  her  Maker,  or  withdrew 
Her  trust  in  him,  her  faith,  and  humble  hope — 
So  meekly  had  she  learned  to  bear  her  cross—* 
For  she  had  studied  patience  in  the  school 
Of  Christ,  much  comfort  she  had  thence  derived. 
And  was  a  follower  of  the  Nazarene. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Is  my  poor  mind  it  is  most  sweet  to  muse 

Upon  the  days  gone  by  ;  to  act  in  thought 

Past  seasons  o'er,  and  be  again  a  child ; 

To  sit  in  fancy  on  the  turf-clad  slope, 

Down  which  the  child  would  roll;  to  pluck  gay 

flowers, 
31ake  posies  in  the  sun,  which  the  child's  hand 
(Childhood  oflended  soon,  soon  reconciled,) 
Would  throw  away,  and  straight  take  up  again, 
Then  fling  them  to  the  winds,  and  o'er  the  lawn 
Bound  with  so  playful  and  so  light  a  foot, 
That  the  pressed  daisy  scarce  declined  her  head. 


FANCY    EMPLOYED    ON    DIVINE 
SUBJECTS. 

Toe  truant  Fancy  was  a  wanderer  ever, 
A  lone  enthusiast  maid.    She  loves  to  walk 
In  the  bright  visions  of  empyreal  light, 
By  the  green  pastures,  and  the  fragrant  meads, 
Where  the  perpetual  flowers  of  Eden  blow ; 
By  crystal  streams,  and  by  the  living  waters. 
Along  whose  margin  grows  the  wondrous  tree 
Whose  leaves  shall  heal  the  nations ;  underneath 
Whose  holy  shade  a  refuge  shall  be  found 
From  pain  and  want,  and  all  the  ills  that  wait 
On  mortal  life,  from  sin  and  death  for  ever. 


THE   SABBATH    BELLS. 

The  cheerful  Sabbath  bells,  wherever  heard. 
Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  voice 
Of  one,  who  from  the  far-oflf  hills  proclaims 
Tidings  of  good  to  Zion  :  chiefly  when 
Their  piercing  tones  fall  sudden  on  the  ear 
Of  the  contemplant,  soUtary  man, 
Whom  thoughts  abtruse  or  high  have  chanced  to 

luro 
Forth  from  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  oft, 
And  oft  again,  hard  matter,  which  eludes 
And  baflies  his  pursuit — thought-sick  and  tired 
Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears. 
No  clue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 
Half  wishes  for  society  again. 

9 


Him,  thus  engaged,  the  Sabbath  bells  salute 
Sudden!  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 
The  cheering  music ;  his  relenting  soul 
Yearns  after  all  the  joys  of  social  life. 
And  softens  with  the  love  of  human  kind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON   AN   INFANT  DYING  AS  SOON 

AS  BORN. 

I  SAW  where  in  the  shroud  did  lurk 

A  curious  frame  of  Nature's  work. 

A  flow'ret  crushed  in  the  bud, 

A  nameless  piece  of  Babyhood, 

Was  in  her  cradle-cofliin  lying ; 

Extinct,  with  scarce  the  sense  of  dying: 

So  soon  to  exchange  the  imprisoning  womb 

For  darker  closets  of  the  tomb ! 

She  did  but  ope  an  eye,  and  put 

A  clear  beam  forth,  then  straight  up  shut 

For  the  long  dark  :  ne'er  more  to  see 

Through  glasses  of  mortality. 

Riddle  of  destiny,  who  can  show 

What  thy  short  visit  meant,  or  know 

What  thy  errand  here  below  ? 

Shall  we  say,  that  Nature  blind 

Check'dher  hand,  and  changed  her  mind, 

Just  when  she  had  exactly  wrought 

A  finish'd  pattern  without  fault  ? 

Could  she  flag,  or  could  she  tire. 

Or  lack'd  she  the  Promethean  fire 

(With  her  nine  moons'  long  workings  sicken' d) 

That  should  thy  little  limbs  have  quicken'd  ? 

Limbs  so  firm,  they  seem'd  to  assure 

Life  of  health,  and  days  mature: 

Woman's  self  in  miniature  ! 

Limbs  so  fair,  they  might  supply 

(Themselves  now  but  cold  imagery) 

The  sculptor  to  make  Beauty  by. 

Or  did  the  stem-eyed  Fate  descry. 

That  babe,  or  mother,  one  must  die ; 

So  in  mercy  left  the  slock, 

And  cut  the  branch ;  to  save  the  shock 

Of  young  years  widow'd;  and  the  pain. 

When  Single  State  comes  back  again 

To  the  lone  man  who,  'reft  of  wife, 

Thenceforward  drags  a  maimed  life  ? 

The  economy  of  Heaven  is  dark ; 

And  wisest  clerks  have  miss'd  the  mark, 

Why  Human  Buds,  like  this,  should  fall, 

More  brief  than  fly  ephemeral. 

That  has  his  day  ;  while  shrivel'd  crones 

Stiflen  with  age  to  stocks  and  stones ; 

And  crabbed  use  the  conscience  sears 

In  sinners  of  an  hundred  years. 

Mother's  prattle,  mother's  kiss, 

Baby  fond,  thou  ne'er  wilt  miss. 

Rites,  which  custom  does  impose, 

Silver  bells  and  baby  clothes  ; 

Coral  redder  than  those  lips, 

Which  pale  death  did  late  eclipse ; 

Music  framed  for  infants'  glee, 

Whistle  never  tuned  for  thee ; 
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Though  thou  want*8t  not,  thou  shalt  have  them, 

Loving  hearts  were  they  which  gave  them. 

Let  not  one  be  missing ;  nurse, 

See  them  laid  upon  the  hearse 

Of  infant  sbiin  by  doom  perverse. 

Why  should  kings  and  nobles  have 

Pictured  trophies  to  their  grave ; 

And  we,  churls,  to  thee  deny 

Thy  pretty  toys  with  thee  to  lie, 

A  more  harmless  vanity  ? 


TO    J.    S.    KNOWLES,    ESQ. 

05f    HIS    Tr\gEDY    of    VIRCINIUS. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  knew  thee,  Knowles,  and  then 
Esteemed  you  a  perfect  specimen 
Of  those  fine  spirits  warm-soul'd  Ireland  sends, 
To  teach  us  colder  English  how  a  friend's 
Quick  pulse  should  beat.    I  knew  you  brave,  and 

plain. 
Strong-sensed,  rough-witted,  above  fear  or  gain ; 
But  nothing  further  had  the  gift  to  espy. 
Sudden  you  re-appear.     With  wonder  I 
Hear  my  old  friend  (turned  Shakspeare)  read  a 

scene 
Only  to  his  inferior  in  the  clean 
Passes  of  pathos:  with  such  fence-like  art — 
Ere  we  can  see  the  steel,  'tis  in  our  heart. 
Almost  without  the  aid  language  affords. 
Your  piece  seems  wrought.    That  huffing  me- 
dium, words  t 
(Which  in  the  modern  Tamburlaines  quite  sway 
Our  shamed  souls  from  their  bias)  in  your  play 
We  scarce  attend  to.    Hastier  passion  draws 
Our  tears  on  credit :  and  we  find  the  cause 
Some  two  hours  after,  spelling  o'er  again 
Those  strange  few  words  at  ease,  that  wrought 

the  pain. 
Proceed,  old  friend  ;  and,  as  the  year  returns. 
Still  snatch  some  new  old  story  from  the  urns 
Of  long-dead  virtue.     We,  that  knew  before 
Your  worth,  may  admire,  we  cannot  love  you 
more. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "EVERY- 
DAY  BOOK." 

I  LIKE  you,  and  your  book,  ingenuous  Ilone  ! 

In  whose  capacious  all-embracing  leaves 
The  very  marrow  of  tradition's  shown ; 

And  all  that  history — much  that  fiction — weaves. 

By  every  sort  of  taste  your  work  is  graced. 

Vast  stores  of  modern  anecdote  we  find. 
With  good  old  story  quaintly  interlaced — 

The  theme  as  various  as  the  reader's  mind. 

Rome's  lie-fraught  legends  you  so  truly  paint — 
Yet  kindly,— that  the  half-turn'd  Catholic 

Scarcely  forbears  to  smile  at  his  own  saint, 
And  cannot  curse  the  candid  heretic. 


Rags,  relics,  witches,  ghosts,  fiends,  crowd  your 
page; 
Our  fathers'  mummeries  we  well-pleased  be« 
hold, 
And,  proudly  conscious  of  a  purer  age, 
Forgive  some  fopperies  in  the  times  of  old. 

Verse-honouring  Phcebus,  Father  of  bright  Days, 
Must  needs  bestow  on  you  both  good  and  many. 

Who,  building  trophies  of  his  Children's  praise, 
Run  their  rich  Zodiac  through,  not  missing  any. 

Dan  Phcebus  loves  your  book — trust  me,  friend 
Hone — 

The  title  only  errs,  he  bids  me  say : 
For  while  such  art,  wit,  reading,  there  are  shown. 

He  swears,  'lis  not  a  work  of  every  day. 


[In  a  leaf  of  a  quarto  edition  of  the  '  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  written  in  Spanish  by  the  learned  and  reve- 
rend father,  Alfonso  Villegas,  Divine,  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Dominick,  set  forth  in  English  by  John 
Heigham,  Anno  1630,'  bought  at  a  Catholic  book-ahop 
in  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  I  found,  care- 
fully inserted,  a  painted  flower,  seemingly  coeval 
with  the  book  itself;  and  did  not,  for  some  time,  dis- 
cover that  it  opened  in  the  middle,  and  was  the  cover 
to  a  very  humble  draught  of  a  St.  Anne,  with  the 
Virgin  and  Child;  doubtless  the  performance  of 
some  poor,  but  pious  Catholic,  whose  meditationa  h 
assisted.] 

O  LIFT  with  reverent  hand  that  tamish'd  flower. 
That  'shrines  beneath  her  modest  canopy 
Memorials  dear  to  Romish  piety  ; 
Dim  specks,  rude  shapes,  of  Saints !  in  fervent 

hour 
The  work  perchance  of  some  meek  devotee. 
Who,  poor  in  worldly  treasures  to  set  forth 
The  sanctities  she  worshipped  to  their  worth. 
In  this  imperfect  tracery  might  see 
Hints,  that  all  Heaven  did  to  her  sense  reveal. 
Cheap  gifts  best  fit  poor  givers.    We  are  told 
Of  the  lone  mite,  the  cup  of  water  cold, 
That  in  their  way  approved  the  offerer's  zeal. 
True  love  shows  costliest,  where  the  means  are 

scant; 
And,  in  her  reckoning,  they  abound,  who  wani. 


TRANSLATIONS 

FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  VINCENT  BOURNE. 


ON  A  SEPULCHRAL  STATUE  OF 
AN  INFANT  SLEEPING. 

Beautiful  Infant,  w!io  dost  keep 

Thy  posture  here,  and  sleep'st  a  marble  sleep, 

May  the  repose  unbroken  be. 

Which  the  fine  Artist's  hand  hath  lent  to  tboe, 

While  thou  onjoy'st  along  with  it 

That  which  no  art,  or  craft,  could  ever  hit, 

Or  counterfeit  to  mortal  sense. 

The  heaven-infused  sleep  of  Innocence ! 


TRANSLATIONS. 
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ON  A  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ARTIST.* 

AiTD  hath  thy  blameless  life  become 

A  prey  to  the  devouring  tomb  ? 

A  more  mute  silence  hast  thou  known, 

A  deafness  deeper  than  thine  own, 

While  Time  was  ?  and  no  friendly  Muse, 

That  mark*d  thy  life,  and  knows  thy  dues. 

Repair  with  quickening  verse  the  breach. 

And  write  thee  into  light  and  speech  ? 

The  Power,  that  made  the  Tongue,  rcstrain'd 

Thy  lips  from  lies,  and  speeches  feign'd  ; 

Who  made  the  Hearing,  without  wrong 

Did  rescue  thine  from  Siren's  song. 

He  let  thee  see  the  ways  of  men, 

Which  thou  with  pencil,  not  with  pen, 

Careliil  Beholder,  down  didst  note, 

And  all  their  motley  actions  quote, 

Th3r8elf  unstain'd  the  while.     From  look 

Or  gesture  reading,  more  than  book, 


•  Benjamin  Ferrers— Died  A.  D.  1733. 


In  Ictter'd  pride  thou  took'st  no  part. 
Contented  with  the  Silent  Art, 
Thyself  as  silent.     Might  I  be 
As  speechless,  deaf,  and  good,  as  Ho  ! 


THE    HOUSE-KEEPER, 

The  frugal  snail,  with  fore-cast  of  repose, 
Carries  his  house  with  him,  where'er  he  goes ; 
Peeps  out — and  if  there  comes  a  shower  of  rain. 
Retreats  to  his  small  domicile  amain. 
Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn — 'tis  well — 
He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 
He's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant;  stay 
Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  Quarter  Day. 
Himself  he  boards  and  lodges ;  both  invites. 
And  feasts,  himself;  sleeps  with  himself  o'  nights. 
He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 
Chatties;  himself  is  his  own  furniture. 
And  his  sole  riches.    Whcresoe'er  he  roam- 
Knock  when  you  will — ^he's  sure  to  be  at  home. 


JAMES  HOGG. 


James  IIogo  was  born  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1772,  in  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Ettrick,  in 
the  shire  of  Selkirk.  He  was  descended  from  a 
race  of  shepherds  wlio  had  inhabited,  for  centu- 
ries, the  sequested  district  in  which  was  the  Poet's 
birth-place :  humble  as  was  tlie  calhng  of  his  fa- 
ther, it  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  misfortune. 
When  James  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  he 
was  compelled  to  labour  for  his  own  living;  and 
engaged  himself  to  herd  cows,  with  a  neighbour- 
ing farmer.  The  good  seed  had,  however,  been 
sown;  sound  and  upright  principles  had  taken 
root  in  his  mind,  and  his  fancy  had  been  nursed, 
unconsciously,  by  his  mother,  whose  memory 
was  stored  with  old  Border  ballads.  Plis  elder 
brother  states  that  James  was  what  is  called  in  the 
language  of  his  native  valley,  a  soft,  "  actionless" 
boy ;  and  that  in  early  life  he  gave  no  token  of  the 
genius  wliich  afterwards  astonished  and  delighted 
his  countrymen.  The  scenery  amid  which  he 
lived  and  rambled,  the  utter  seclusion  in  which 
the  shepherds  of  Ettrick  dwelt,  and  his  lonely,  yet 
happy  occupation  among  his  native  glens  and 
mountains,  gathered  the  intellectual  wealth  which 
the  simple  shepherd  was  destined  to  scatter  among 
mankind:  the  "actionless"  boy  soon  gave  proof 
that  he  was  also  contemplative :  he  spoke  songs 
long  before  he  could  write  them.  For  many 
years,  until  indeed  he  had  grown  to  manhood,  his 
fame  was  limited  to  his  own  neighbourhood,  at 
length,  chance  conducted  him  to  Edinburgh;  a 
small  printed  volume  was  the  result ;  it  was  soon 
followed  by  "The  Mountain  Bard:"  and  the 
world  began  to  speak  of  the  Shepherd  of  Ettrick. 
Still  he  continued  to  "  tend  his  flock ;"  and  it  was 
not  until  his  reputation  had  very  widely  spread, 
that  he  commenced  farming  on  his  own  account. 
In  1821,  he  took  the  farm  of  Mount  Benger;  it 
was  a  disastrous  attempt  to  better  his  fortunes, 
and  it  exhausted  the  money  his  literary  labours 
had  collected.  From  the  period  of  his  first  ap- 
pearance before  the  public,  he  passed  scarcely  a 
year  without  furnishing  something  for  the  press. 
**The  Mountain  Bard'*  was  followed  by  the 
'♦  Queen's  Wake ;"— "  The  Witch  of  Fife,"  and 
"  Queen  Hynde,"  established  his  fame  as  a  Poet ; 
and  **  The  Border  Tales,"  and  other  publications 
gave  him  a  prominent  station  as  a  writer  of  prose. 
Fortunate  in  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Scott 
and  Wilson,  happy  in  his  home,  and  admired  by 
the  world,  with  a  disposition  naturally  cheerful, 


he  had  but  one  drawback  from  the  happiness  of 
life :  his  pecuniaiy  circumstances  were  by  no 
means  prosperous  towards  the  close  of  it ;  and 
left  a  widow  and  five  children  in  poverty.  He 
died  on  the  21st  of  November,  1835. 

Hogg  visited  London  in  1833; — although  ac- 
customed to  the  comparatively  rude  society  of 
mountaineers,  ho  was  perfectly  easy  and  self-pos- 
sessed— ^because  natural — ^in  the  polished  circles 
into  which  he  was  eagerly  welcomed.  His  glow- 
ing and  kindly  countenance,  liis  cheerful  amile, 
his  rousing  and  hearty  laugh,  the  originality  of 
his  remarks,  his  gentle  satire,  his  continual  flow 
of  wit,  the  rough  but  becoming  manner  in  which 
he  sang  his  own  ballads,  gained  for  him,  person- 
ally, the  *'  golden  opinions"  which  had  previously 
been  accorded  to  his  genius.  He  was  somewhat 
above  the  middle  height, — of  a  muscular  frame ; 
he  had  a  sharp,  clear,  grey  eye,  an  expansive 
forehead,  and  sandy  hair;  and  the  soundness  of 
his  constitution  was  evident  from  the  fresh  and 
ruddy  colour  of  his  cheeks.  He  was  kind  and 
liberal  to  a  degree  ;  and,  although  he  manifested, 
occasionally,  the  irritability  of  his  "  class,"  all  his 
friends  loved  him. 

If  we  are  to  class  James  Hogg  among  unedu- 
cated Poets,  he  must  undoubtedly  rank  at  the 
head  of  them.  But  as  he  had  lived  thirty  years 
before  he  made  the  world  acquainted  with  his 
powers,  we  can  scarcely  consider  his  productions 
as  the  mere  offspring  of  his  mind,  unformed  by 
knowledge  and  unaided  by  experience.  He  was 
unquestionably  a  man  of  fine  original  genius ;  and 
he  confined  himself  to  those  topics  with  which  his 
early  habits  and  associations  rendered  him  fa- 
miliar. His  happiest  and  most  popular  poems  are 
those  which  dwell  most  on  the  scenes  and  legends 
of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his  native  land.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  national  tone  and  feeUng  in  his  writ- 
ings, in  which  we  Southrons  do  not  wholly  sym- 
pathize ;  but  in  his  own  country  we  must  consider 
him  to  be  rather  under  than  over-rated.  Bom  in 
the  very  humblest  condition  of  life,  reared  under 
circumstances  most  adverse  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  mind,  he  obtained  a  popularity 
second  only  to  that  of  Burns ; — he  has  written  his 
name  on  enduring  tablets  in  the  literary  annals  of 
Great  Britain,  and  it  will  go  down  to  posterity 
with  that  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  many  emi- 
nent countrymen.  Such  is  the  triumph  which 
genius,  even  unaided,  can  achieve. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  WIDOW. 

Tune — GUderoy. 

An*  art  thou  fled,  my  bonny  boy, 

An*  left  me  here  aJane  I 
Wha  now  will  love,  or  care  for  me. 

When  thou  art  dead  an'  gane  ? 
Thy  father  fell  in  freedom's  cause, 

With  gallant  Moor,  in  Spain : 
Now  thou  art  gane,  my  bonny  boy. 

An'  left  me  here  alane. 

1  hop'd,  when  thou  wert  grown  a  man, 

To  trace  his  looks  in  thine ; 
An*  saw,  wi'  joy,  thy  sparkling  eye 

Wi'  kindling  vigour  sliine. 
I  thought  when  I  was  fail'd,  I  might 

Wi'  you  an'  yours' remain; 
But  thou  art  fled,  my  bonny  boy, 

An'  left  me  here  alane. 

Now  clos'd  an'  set  that  sparkling  eye ! 

Thy  breast  is  cauld  as  clay ! 
An'  a'  my  hope,  an'  a'  my  joy, 

Wi'  thee  are  reft  away. 
An'  fain  wad  I  that  comely  clay 

Reanimate  again ! 
But  thou  art  fled,  my  bonny  boy, 

An'  left  me  here  alane. 

The  flower  now  fading  on  the  lea. 

Shall  fresher  rise  to  view ; 
The  leaf,  just  fallen  from  the  tree, 

The  year  will  soon  renew : 
But  lang  may  I  weep  o'er  thy  grave, 

Ere  you  revive  again ! 
For  thou  art  fled,  my  bonny  boy ! 

An'  left  me  here  alane. 


THE  FLOWER. 


O  807TLT  blow,  thou  biting  blast, 

O'er  Yarrow's  lonely  dale ; 
And  spare  yon  bonny,  tender  bud, 

Exposed  to  every  gale ; 
Long  has  she  hung  her  drooping  head, 

Despairing  to  sui-vive, 
But  transient  sun-beams,  through  the  cloud. 

Still  kept  my  flower  alive. 

One  ■weetly  scented  summer  eve 

To  yonder  bower  I  stray*  d ; 
While  little  birds  from  every  bough 

Their  music  wild  convey'd ; 
The  sun-beam  lean'd  across  the  shower, 

The  rainbow  girt  the  sky ; 
'Twas  then  I  saw  this  lovely  flower. 

And  wonder  fiU'd  mine  eye. 

Her  border  was  the  purple  tint 

Stole  from  the  rising  sun ; 
The  whitish  feather,  from  the  swan, 

Upon  her  breast  was  dun : 


Her  placid  smile  was  love  and  grace 

Must  ev'ry  bosom  win  ; 
The  dew-drops  glist'ning  on  her  face, 

Show'd  all  was  pure  within. 

But  frost,  on  cold  misfortune's  wing. 

Hath  cnish'd  her  into  clay ; 
And  ruthless  fate  hath  rudely  torn 

Each  kindred  branch  away  : 
That  wounded  bark  will  never  close. 

But  bleeding  still  remain ! 
How  can  ye  blow,  relentless  winds, 

And  nip  my  flower  again  7 


LORD  EGLINTON'S  AULD  MAN. 

The  auld  gudeman  cam  hame  at  night, 

Sair  wearied  wi*  the  way ; 
His  looks  were  like  an  evening  bright, 

His  hair  was  siller  gray. 
He  spake  o*  days,  lang  past  an*  gane. 
When  life  beat  high  in  every  vein ; 
When  he  was  foremost  on  the  plain 

On  every  blyihsome  day. 

"Then  blythly  blush'd  the  momin*  dawn, 

An*  gay  the  gloamin*  fell ; 
For  sweet  content  led  aye  the  van, 

An*  sooth'd  the  passions  well ; 
Till  wounded  by  a  gilded  dart, 
When  Jeanie*s  een  subdued  my  heart, 
I  cherish'd  ay  the  pleasing  smart, — 

Mair  sweet  than  I  can  tell. 

We  had  our  griefs,  we  had  our  joys, 

In  life*s  uneasy  way ; 
We  nourish* d  virtuous  girls  an*  boys, 

That  now  ^re  far  away : 
An*  she,  my  best,  my  dearest  part. 
The  sharer  o*  each  joy  an*  smart, 
Each  wish  and  weakness  o'  my  heart. 

Lies  moulderin'  in  the  clay. 

The  life  o'  man's  a  winter  day; 

Look  back,  'tis  gone  as  soon: 
But  yet  his  pleasures  have  the  way. 

An*  fly  before  'tis  noon. 
But  conscious  virtue  still  maintains 
The  honest  heart  through  toils  an'  pains. 
An'  hope  o*  better  days  remains, 

An*  bauds  the  heart  aboon.'* 


BONNY  MARY. 


Where  Scaur  rins  wimpling  *mang  the  rocks, 

And  wheels  and  boils  in  mony  a  linn, 
A  brisk  young  shepherd  fed  his  flocks, 

Unus*d  to  guile,  to  strife,  or  din ; 
But  love  its  silken  net  had  thrown 

Around  his  breast  so  brisk  and  airy ; 
And  his  blue  eyes  wi'  moisture  shone 

As  thus  he  sung  of  Bonny  Mary. 

When  o'er  the  Lowther's  haughty  head 
The  morning  breaks  in  streaks  sae  bonny 

I  climb  the  mountain's  lonely  side, 
For  quiet  rest  I  get  na  ony. 


JAMES   HOGG. 


How  sweet  the  brow  on  yon  hill  cheek ! 

Where  mony  a  weary  hour  I  tarry ; 
For  there  I  see  the  twisted  reek 

Rise  frae  the  cot  where  dwells  my  Mary. 

Oft  has  the  lark  sung  o*er  my  head, 

And  shook  the  dew>draps  frae  her  wing : 
Oft  hae  my  flocks  forgot  to  feed, 

And  round  their  shepherd  formM  a  ring ; 
Their  looks  condole  the  lee-lang  day, 

While  mine  are  fix'd  and  canna  vary ; 
Oft  hae  they  listened  to  my  lay 

Of  faith  and  love  to  Bonny  Mary. 

When  Phcebus  mounts  frae  Crawford- muir, 

His  gowden  locks  a*  streaming  gaily ; 
When  morn  has  breath'd  its  fragrance  pure, 

And  life  and  joy  rings  through  the  valley ; 
I  drive  my  flocks  to  yonder  brook, 

The  feeble  in  my  arms  I  carry ; 
Then  every  lammic's  harmless  look 

Brings  to  my  mind  my  Bonny  Mary. 

When  gloamin'  o*cr  the  welkin  steals, 

And  haps  the  hills  in  sober  gray ; 
And  bitterns,  in  their  airy  wheels, 

Amuse  the  wanderer  on  his  way : 
Regardless  of  the  wind  and  rain, 

With  cautious  step  and  prospect  wary, 
I  often  trace  the  lonely  glen 

To  get  a  sight  of  Bonny  Mary. 

When  midnight  draws  her  curtain  deep. 

And  lays  the  breeze  among  the  bushes, 
And  Scaur,  wi'  mony  a  winding  sweep. 

O'er  rocks  of  reddle  raves  and  rushes ; 
Though  sunk  in  short  and  restless  sleep. 

My  fancy  wings  her  flight  so  airy 
To  where  sweet  guardian  spirits  keep 

Their  watch  around  the  couch  of  Mary. 

The  exile  may  forget  his  home. 

Where  blooming  youth  to  manhood  grew ; 
The  bee  forget  the  honey-comb. 

Nor  with  the  spring  his  toil  renew ; 
The  sun  may  lose  his  light  and  heat ; 

The  planets  in  their  rounds  miscarry ; 
But  my  fond  heart  shall  cease  to  beat 

When  I  forget  my  Bonny  Mary. 


MY  BLYTHE  AN'  BONNY  LASSIE. 

Tune— .Vtt/  Oow*9  FareweU  to  Wkukef. 

How  sair  my  heart  nae  man  shall  ken 
\Vhen  I  took  leave  o'  yonder  glen. 
Her  faithful  dames,  her  honest  men. 

Her  streams  sae  pure  an*  glassy,  O  ; 
Her  woods  that  skirt  the  verdant  vale, 
Her  balmy  breeze  sae  brisk  an*  hale. 
Her  flower  of  every  flower  the  wale. 

My  blythe  an*  bonny  lassie,  O  I 

The  night  was  short,  the  day  was  lang, 
An*  ay  we  sat  the  birks  amang, 
*Til  o*er  my  head  the  blackbird  sang 

Gac  part  wi'  that  dear  lassie,  O. 
When  on  Lamgaro's  top  sae  green 
The  rising  sun-beam  red  was  seen, 


Wi'  aching  heart  I  left  my  Jean, 
My  blythe  an*  bonny  lassie,  O. 

Her  form  is  gracefu'  as  the  pine ; 
Her  smile  the  sunshine  after  rain  ; 
Her  nature  cheerfu',  frank  an*  kind, 

An*  neither  proud  nor  saucy,  O. 
The  ripest  cherry  on  the  tree 
Was  ne'er  sae  pure  or  meek  to  see. 
Nor  half  sae  sweet  its  juice  to  me. 

As  a  kiss  o*  my  dear  lassie,  O. 

Whate'er  I  do,  whate'er  I  be. 
Yon  glen  shall  ay  be  dear  to  me ; 
Her  banks  and  howms  sae  fair  to  see ; 

Her  braes  sae  green  an*  grassy,  O  : 
For  there  my  hopes  are  centred  a* ; 
An'  there  my  heart  was  stol'n  awa* ; 
An*  there  my  Jeanie  first  I  saw. 

My  blythe  an'  bonny  lassie,  O. 


THE  BRAES  OF  BUSHBY. 

Ae  glcntin'  cheerfu*  simmer  mom. 
As  I  cam  o'er  the  riggs  o'  Lorn, 
I  heard  a  lassie  all  forlorn 

Lamentin'  for  her  Johnny,  O. 
Her  wild  notes  pour'd  the  air  alang; 
The  Highland  rocks  an*  woodlands  rang ; 
An'  ay  the  o'erword  o'  her  sang 

Was  Bushby  braes  are  bonny,  O. 

On  Bushby  braes  where  blossoms  blow. 
Where  blooms  the  brier  an*  sulky  sloe. 
There  first  I  met  my  only  joe. 

My  dear,  my  faithfu*  Johnny,  O  ; 
The  grove  was  dark,  sae  dark  an'  sweet ; 
Where  first  my  lad  an*  I  did  meet ; 
The  roses  blush*d  around  our  feet : 

Then  Bushby  braes  were  bonny,  O. 

Departed  joys,  how  soft !  how  dear ! 
That  frne  my  c'e  still  wrings  the  tear! 
Yet  still  the  hope  my  heart  shall  cheer 

Again  to  meet  my  Johnny,  O. 
The  primrose  saw,  an*  blue  hare-bell, 
But  nane  o'  them  our  love  can  tell. 
The  thrilling  joy  I  felt  too  well, 

When  Bushby  braes  were  bonny,  O. 

My  lad  is  in  the  Baltic  gane 

To  fight  the  proud  an'  doubtfu*  Dane. 

For  our  success  my  heart  is  fain ; 

But  *tis  maistly  for  my  Johnny,  O. 
Then,  Cupid,  smooth  the  German  sea, 
An'  bear  him  back  to  Lorn  an*  me  ! 
An*  a'  my  Hfe  I'll  singwi*  glee. 

The  Bushby  braes  are  boimy,  O. 


THE  HAY-MAKERS. 

Tnne—Cominf  through  tho  Ry, 

**  My  lassie,  how  I'm  charm'd  wi'  you 

'Tia  needless  now  to  tell ; 
But  a'  the  flowers  the  meadow  through. 

Ye' re  sweetest  ay  yoursel* ; 
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I  canna  sleep  a  wink  by  ni^ht, 
Nor  think  a  thought  by  day ; 

Your  image  smiles  afore  my  sight 
Whatever  I  do  or  say." 

"  Fye,  Jamie !  dinna  act  the  part 

Ye*ll  ever  blush  to  own ; 
Or  try  to  wile  my  yoiithfu*  heart 

Frae  reason^s  sober  throne ; 
Sic  visions  I  can  ne'er  approve, 

Nor  ony  wakin'  dream ; 
Than  trust  sic  fiery,  furious  love, 

I'd  rather  hae  esteem." 

"  My  bonny  lassie,  come  away, 

I  canna  bide  your  frown  ; 
Wi*  ilka  flower,  sae  fresh  an'  gay, 

I'll  deck  your  bosom  round : 
ril  pu'  the  gowan  off  the  glen ; 

The  lily  off  the  lee; 
The  rose  an'  hawthorn  bud  I'll  twine 

To  make  a  bob  for  thee." 

"  Aye,  Jamie,  ye  wad  steal  my  heart, 

An'  a'  my  peace  frae  me ; 
An'  fix  my  feet  within  the  net. 

Ere  I  my  error  see. 
I  trow  ye' II  wale  the  flowery  race 

My  bosom  to  adorn ; 
An'  ye  confess  ye' re  gaun  to  place 

Within  my  breast  a  thorn." 

"  How  can  my  lassie  be  sae  tart. 

An'  vex  me  a'  the  day  7 
Ye  ken  I  lo'e  wi'  a'  my  heart. 

What  wad  ye  hae  me  say  ? 
Ilk  anxious  wish  an'  little  care 

I'll  in  thy  breast  confide. 
An'  a'  your  joys  an*  sorrows  share. 

If  ye'll  become  my  bride." 

•*  Then  tak  my  hand,  ye  hae  my  heart ; 

There's  nane  I  like  sae  weel ; 
An*  Heaven  grant  I  act  my  part 

To  ane  sae  true  an'  leal. 
This  bonny  day  amang  the  hay, 

I'll  mind  till  death  us  twine ; 
An'  often  bless  the  happy  day 

That  made  my  laddie  mine." 


BAULDY    ERASER. 

Tunc—Wkigt  o*  Ftfe. 

Mt  name  is  Bauldy  Fraser,  man ; 
I'm  puir,  an'  auld,  an*  pale,  an'  wan, 
I  brak  my  shin,  an'  tint  a  ban' 

Upon  CuUoden  lee,  man. 
Our  Highlan'  clans  war  bauld  an*  stout, 
An'  thought  to  turn  their  (aes  about, 
But  gat  that  day  a  desperate  rout, 

An'  owre  the  hills  did  flee,  man. 

Sic  hurly-burly  ne'er  was  seen, 
Wi'  cufis,  an'  buffs,  an'  blindit  een, 
While  Highlan'  swords,  o'  metal  keen, 
War  gleamin'  grand  to  see,  man. 


The  cannons  rowtit  in  our  face. 
An'  brak  our  banes  an'  laive  our  claes ; 
'Twas  then  we  saw  our  ticklish  case 
Atween  the  deil  an'  sea,  man. 

Sure  Charlie  an*  the  brave  LochycU 
Had  been  that  time  beside  their  sel'. 
To  plant  us  in  the  open  fell, 

In  the  artillery's  e'e,  man ; 
For  had  we  met  wi'  Cumberland, 
By  Athol  braes,  or  yonder  strand, 
The  blude  o'  a'  the  savage  band 

Had  dy'd  the  German  sea,  man. 

But  down  we  drappit  dadd  for  dadd ; 
I  thought  it  sude  hae  put  me  mad, 
To  see  sae  mony  a  Highlan'  lad 

Lie  bluthrin'  on  the  brae,  man. 
I  thought  we  ance  had  won  the  fray ; 
We  smasht  ae  wing  till  it  gae  way  ; 
But  the  other  side  had  lost  the  day, 

An'  skelpit  fast  awa,  man. 

When  Charlie  wi'  Macphcrson  met, 
Like  Hay,  he  thought  him  back  to  get ; 
"We'll  turn,"  (juo'  he,  "an'  try  them  yet; 

We'll  conquer  or  we'll  dee,  man." 
But  Donald  jumpit  owre  the  bum. 
An*  sware  an  aith  she  wadna  turn. 
Or  sure  she  wad  hae  cause  to  mourn ; 

Then  fast  away  did  flee,  man. 

O  !  had  you  seen  that  hunt  o*  death ! 
We  ran  until  we  tint  our  breath. 
Ay  looking  back  for  fear  o'  skaith 

Wi'  hopeless  shinin'  e'e,  man. 
But  Britain  ever  may  deplore 
That  day  upon  Drumossie  moor, 
Whar  thousands  ta'en  war  drcnch'd  in  core. 

Or  hang'd  outow'r  a  tree,  man. 

O  Cumberland  I  what  mean'd  ye  then 

To  ravage  ilka  Highlan'  glen  ? 

Our  crime  was  truth  an'  love  to  ane ; 

We  had  nac  spite  at  thee,  man. 
An'  you  or  yours  may  yet  be  glad 
To  trust  the  honest  Highlan'  lad  ; 
The  bonnet  blue  an'  belted  plaid 

Will  stand  the  lost  o'  three,  man. 


SCOTIA'S    GLENS. 

Tune— Zoni  Ballandine'a  Delight.    New  set. 

*MoNO  Scotia's  glcns  an'  mountains  blue. 
Where  GalUa's  lilies  never  grew. 
Where  Roman  eagles  never  flew. 

Nor  Danish  lions  rallied ; 
Where  skulks  the  roe  in  anxious  fear, 
Where  roves  the  stately,  nimble  deer. 
There  live  the  lads  to  freedom  dear, 

By  foreigh  yoke  ne'er  galled. 

There  woods  grow  wild  on  every  hill ; 
There  freemen  wander  at  their  will ; 
Sure  Scotland  will  be  Scotland  still 
While  hearts  so  brave  defend  her. 
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**  Fear  uol,  oar  Sot* reign  liege,"  they  cry, 
"  We've  floanah*d  fiur  beneath  thine  eye ; 
For  thee  we'll  fight,  for  thee  weMl  die, 
Nor  aaght  bat  life  sorrender. 

Since  thou  hast  watch'd  our  every  need. 
And  taught  our  navies  wide  to  spread. 
The  smallest  hair  from  thy  gray  head 

No  foreign  foe  shall  sever. 
Thy  honoar'd  age  in  peace  to  save 
The  sternest  host  we'll  dauntless  brave. 
Or  stem  the  fiercest  Indian  wave. 

Nor  heart  nor  hand  shall  waver. 

Though  nations  join  yon  tyrant's  arm. 
While  Scotia's  noble  blood  runs  warm, 
Our  good  old  man  we'll  guard  from  harm. 

Or  fall  in  heaps  around  him. 
Although  the  Irish  harp  were  won. 
And  EngUnd's  roses  all  o'emin, 
'Mong  Scotia's  glens  with  sword  and  gun. 

We'll  form  a  bulwark  round  him." 


THE    EMItfRANT. 

Air — Lsekabar  no  more. 

Mat  morning  had  shed  her  red  streamers  on  high 
O'er  Canada,  frowning  all  pale  on  the  sky ; 
Still  dazzling  and  white  was  the  robe  that  she 

wore. 
Except  where  the  mountain  wave  dash'd  on  the 

shore. 
Far  heav'd  the  young  sun  like  a  lamp  on  the 

wave. 
And  loud  scream'd  the  gull  o'er  his  foam-beaten 

cave. 
When  an  old  lyart  swain  on  a  headland  stood  high. 
With  the  staff  in  his  hand,  and  the  tear  in  his  eye. 

His  old  tartan  plaid,  and  his  bonnet  so  blue. 
Declared  from  what  country  his  lineage  he  drew ; 
His  visage  so  wan,  and  his  accents  so  low, 
Announc'd  the  companion  of  sorrow  and  woe. 
"  Ah  welcome,  thou  sun,  to  thy  canopy  grand, 
And  to  me  !  for  thou  com'st  from  my  dear  native 

hmd! 
Again  ddftt  thou  leave  that  sweet  isle  of  the  sea, 
To  beam  on  these  winter-bound  vallies  and  me ! 

How  sweet  m  my  own  native  valley  to  roam ! 
Each  face  was  a  friend's,  and  each  house  was  a 
home; 


To  drag  our  live  thousands  from  river  or  bay ; 
Or  chase  the  dan  deer  o'er  the  mountain  so  gray. 
Here  daily  I  wander  to  sigh  on  the  steep ; 
My  old  bosom  friend  was  laid  low  in  yon  de^ ; 
My  family  and  friends  to  extremity  driven. 
Contending  for  life  both  with  earth  and  with 
heaven. 

My  country,  they  said, — but  they  told  me  a  lie. — 
Her  vallies  were  barren,  inclement  her  sky ; 
Even  now  in  the  glens,  'mong  her  mountains  so 

blue. 
The  primrose  and  daisy  are  blooming  in  dew. 
How  could  she  expel  firom  those  mountains  of 

heath 
The  clans  who  maintoin'd  them  in  danger  and 

death! 
Who  ever  were  ready  the  broad-sword  to  draw 
In  defence  of  her  honour,  her  freedom  and  law. 
We  stood  by  our  Stuart,  till  one  fatal  blow 
Loos'd  Ruin  triumphant,  and  valour  laid  low. 
Our  chief,  whom  we  trusted,  and  liv'd  but  to 

please. 
Then  tum'd  us  adrift  to  the  storms  and  the  seas. 
O  gratitude !  where  didst  thou  linger  the  while  ? 
What  region  afar  is  illura'd  with  thy  smile  ? 
That  orb  of  the  sky  for  a  home  ^i-ill  I  crave. 
When  yon  sun  rises  red  on  the  Emigrant's  grave." 


HIGHLAND  HARRY  BACK  AGAIN. 


The  following  Sonf  was  compof«d  for,  and  tung  a* 
the  celebration  of  the  Earl  of  DALKErrn's  birth-day 
at  Sellurk,  on  the  ilth  May. 


Ye  forest  iSowers  so  fresh  and  gay. 

Let  all  your  hearts  be  light  and  fain ; 
For  once  this  blest  auspicious  day. 

Brought  us  a  Harry  back  again. 
The  wild-bird's  hush'd  on  Ettrick  braes, 

And  northward  turns  the  nightly  wain ; 
Let's  close  ¥rith  glee  this  wale  of  days. 

To  us  so  welcome  back  again. 
May  blessings  wait  that  noble  Scot, 

Who  loves  to  hear  the  shepherd's  strain 
And  long  in  peace  may  be  his  lot 

To  see  this  day  come  back  again. 
His  heart  so  kind,  his  noble  mind. 

His  loyal  course  without  a  stain, 
And  choice's  fair,  all,  all  declare 

He'll  just  be  Harry  back  again. 
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THOMAS  MOORE. 


Thomas  Moore  was  born  in  Dublin,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1780.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  en- 
tered the  university  of  his  native  city,  where  he 
took  his  degree.  In  1799,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar. 
Before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  he 
published  his  Translations  of  the  Odes  of  Ana- 
creon;  and,  at  once,  "became  famous."  The 
work  was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
led  to  an  introduction  to  his  royal  highness,  and  a 
subsequent  intimacy  of  which  a  variety  of  anec- 
dotes are  related ;  but  that  it  terminated  disadvan- 
tageously  for  both,  we  have  unquestionable  proof 
in  the  pagrs  of  some  of  the  Poet's  later  writings. 
In  1803,  Mr.  Moore  obtained  an  official  situation 
at  Bermuda ;  he  filled  it  but  for  a  short  period,  and 
returned  to  England.  In  1806,  he  published  the 
"  Odes  and  Epistles;"  in  1808,  " Poems,"  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Thomas  Little;  in  1817, 
"Lalla  Rookh;"  and  in  1823,  "  The  Loves  of 
the  Angels."  Besides  these  Poems,  Mr.  Moore 
has  printed  a  variety  of  light  political  squibs,  the 
value  of  which  naturally  ceased  with  the  topics 
that  called  them  forth. 

Mr.  Moore  resides  in  the  vicinity  of  Bowood, — 
the  scat  of  his  friend  Lord  Lansdowne,  near 
Calnc.  lie  has  preferred  retirement  to  celebrity 
— except  that  which  the  Muses  have  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  him ;  and  resists  all  attempts  to 
allure  him  into  the  arena  of  public  life.  It  will 
be  readily  believed  that  he  is  the  idol  of  the  circle 
in  which  he  moves.  A  finer  gentleman,  in  the 
better  sense  of  the  term,  is  nowhere  to  be  found : 
his  learning  is  not  only  extensive,  but  sound ;  and 
he  is  pre-eminent  for  those  qualities  which  attract 
and  charm  in  society.  His  voice,  though  not  of 
large  compass,  is  wonderfully  sweet  and  effective, 
and  he  is  a  good  musician ; — to  hear  him  sing  one 
of  his  own  melodies,  is,  indeed,  a  rich  treat.  In 
person,  he  is  **  Little,"  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  is  rather  joyous  than  dignified ;  there 
is,  however,  a  peculiar  kindhness  in  his  look  and 
manner  which  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  enthu- 
siasm his  presence  cannot  fail  to  excite. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  comment  upon  the 
poetry  of  Thomas  Moore.  It  has  been  more  ex- 
tensively read  than  that  of  any  existing  author ; 
those  who  might  not  have  sought  it  other^vise, 
have  become  familiar  with  it  through  the  medium 


of  the  delicious  music  to  wnich  it  has  been  wed- 
ded ;  and  it  would  be  difHcult  to  find  a  single  indi- 
vidual in  Great  Britain  unable  to  repeat  some  of 
his  verses.  No  writer,  living  or  dead,  has  en- 
joyed a  popularity  so  universal :  and  if  an  author's 
position  is  to  depend  on  the  delight  he  produces, 
we  must  claFs  the  author  of  "Lalla  Rookh," 
and  the  "Irish  Melodies,"  as  "chiefest  of  the 
Bards"  of  modern  times.  His  poetry,  however, 
is  deficient  in  those  higher  and  more  enduring 
materials  which  form  the  ground-work  of  impe- 
rishable fame.  Its  leading  attribute  is  grace. 
The  Poet  rarely  attempts,  and  more  rarely  suc- 
ceeds, in  fathoming  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart,  and  laying  open  the  rich  vein  that  has  been 
hidden  by  the  dull  quarry :  he  is  always  brilliant, 
but  seldom  powerful ;  he  is  an  epicurean  in  poe- 
try, and  turns  away  from  all  objects  which  do  not 
yield  enjoyment.  His  fancy  is  perpetually  at 
play ; — things  which  please  the  senses  are  more 
contemplated  than  those  which  excite  or  control 
the  passions,  and  while  he 

"Lives  in  a  briglit  little  world  of  his  own,*' 

we  must  not  mistake  the  dazzling  and  brilliant 
light  which  surrounds  him,  for  the  animating  and 
invigorating  sun. 

His  poetry  is  exquisitely  finished :  we  never  en- 
counter a  Hne  or  even  a  word  that  gratea  upon 
the  ear;  it  is  "  harmony,  delicious  harmony,"  un- 
broken by  a  single  jarring  note. 

We  are  by  no  means  singular  in  thinking  that 
the  "Irish  Melodies"  must  be  considered  as  the 
most  valuable  and  enduring  of  all  his  works;  they 

**  Circle  his  name  with  a  charm  against  death ;" 

and  as  a  writer  of  song  he  stands  without  a  rival. 
Mr.  Moore  found  the  national  music  of  his  coun- 
try, with  very  few  exceptions,  debased  by  a  union 
with  words  that  were  either  unseemly  or  unintel- 
ligible. It  was,  therefore,  comparatively  lost  to 
the  world ;  and  time  was  rapidly  diminishing  that 
which  memory  alone  preserved.  The  attempt  to 
combine  it  with  appropriate  language  was  com- 
menced in  1807.  Its  success  b  almost  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  music 
of  Ireland  is  now  known  and  appreciated  all  over 
the  world ;  and  the  songs  of  the  Irish  Poet  wili 
endure  as  long  as  the  country,  the  loves  and 
glories  of  which  they  commemorate. 
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ALCIPHRON. 


LETTER  I. 

PROM  ALCIPHRON  AT  ALEXANDRIA  TO  CLEON 

AT  ATHENS. 

Well  may  you  wonder  at  my  flight 

From  those  fair  Gardens,  in  whose  bowers 
Lingers  whate'er  of  wise  and  bright, 
Of  Beauty's  smile  or  Wisdom's  light, 

Is  left  to  grace  this  world  of  ours. 
Well  may  my  comrades,  as  they  roam, 

On  evenings  sweet  as  this,  inquire 
Why  1  have  left  that  happy  home 

Where  all  is  found  that  all  desire 

And  Time  hath  wings  that  never  tire ; 
Where  bliss,  in  all  the  countless  shapes 

That  Fancy's  self  to  bliss  hath  given. 
Comes  clustering  round,  like  road-side  grapes 

That  woo  the  traveller's  lip,  at  even ; 
Where  Wisdom  flings  not  joy  away, — 
As  Pallas  in  the  stream,  they  say, 
Once  flung  her  flute, — but  smiling  owns 
That  woman's  lip  can  send  forth  tones 
Worth  all  the  music  of  those  spheres 
So  many  dream  of,  but  none  hears ; 
Where  Virtue's  self  puts  on  so  well 

Her  sister  Pleasure's  smile  that,  loth 
From  either  nymph  apart  to  dwell, 

We  finish  by  embracing  both. 

Yes,  such  the  place  of  bliss,  I  own. 
From  all  whose  charms  1  just  have  flown ; 
And  cv'n  while  thus  to  thc^  I  write, 

And  by  the  Nile's  dark  flood  recline. 
Fondly,  in  thought,  I  wing  my  flight 
Back  to  those  groves  and  gardens  bright, 
And  often  think,  by  this  sweet  light. 

How  loveUly  they  all  must  shine  ; 
Can  see  that  graceful  temple  throw 

Down  the  green  slope  its  lengthen'd  shade, 
While,  on  the  marble  steps  below. 

There  sits  some  fair  Athenian  maid. 
Over  some  favourite  volume  bending ; 

And,  by  her  side,  a  youthful  sage 
Holds  back  the  ringlets  that,  descending. 

Would  else  o'ershadow  all  the  page. 
But  hence  such  thoughts ! — nor  let  me  grieve. 
O'er  scenes  of  joy  that  I  but  leave, 
As  the  bird  quits  awhile  its  nest 
To  come  again  with  livelier  zest. 

And  now  to  tell  thee — what  I  fear 
Thou' It  gravely  smile  at — why  I'm  here. 
Though  through  my  life's  short  sunny  dream, 

I've  floated  without  pain  or  care. 
Like  a  light  leaf,  down  pleasure's  stream, 

Caught  in  each  sparkling  eddy  there ; 
Though  never  Mirth  awake  a  strain 
That  my  heart  echoed  not  again  ; 
Yet  have  T  felt,  when  ev'n  most  gay. 

Sad  thoughts — I  knew  not  whence  or  whjr^— 

Suddenly  o'er  my  spirit  fly, 
Fjkc  clondri,  that,  ere  we've  time  to  say 
*  How  bright  the  sky  is !"  shade  the  sky. 


Sometimes  so  vagu?,  so  undefin'd 
Were  these  strange  darkenings  of  my  mind- 
While  nought  hut  joy  around  me  beam'd 

So  causelessly  they've  come  and  flown, 
That  not  of  life  or  earth  th»y  seem'd. 

But  shadows  from  some  world  unknown. 
More  oft,  however,  'twas  the  thought 

How  soon  that  scene,  with  all  its  play 

Of  life  and  gladness,  must  decay, — 
Those  lips  I  prest,  the  hands  I  caught — 
Myself, — the  crowd  that  mirth  had  brought 

Around  me, — swept  like  weeds  away  ! 

This  thought  it  was  that  came  to  shed 

O'er  rapture's  hour  its  worst  alloys ; 
And,  close  as  shade  with  sunshine,  wed 

Its  sadness  with  my  happiest  joys. 
Oh,  but  for  this  dishcart'ning  voice 

Stealing  amid  our  mirth  to  sny 
That  all,  in  which  we  most  rejoice, 

Ere  night  may  be  the  earth-worm's  prey- 
Bul  for  this  bitter — only  this — 
Full  as  the  world  is  brimm'd  with  bliss. 
And  capable  as  feels  my  soul 
Of  draining  to  its  dregs  the  whole, 
I  should  turn  earth  to  heav'n,  and  be. 
If  bliss  made  Gods,  a  Deity  ! 

Thou  know'st  that  night — the  very  last 
That  with  my  Garden  friends  I  pass'd — 
When  the  School  held  its  fejfst  of  mirth 
To  celebrate  our  founder's  birth, 
And  all  that  He  in  dreams  but  saw 

When  he  set  Pleasure  on  the  throne 
Of  this  bright  world,  and  wrote  her  law 

In  human  hearts,  was  felt  and  known — 
Not  in  unreal  dreams,  but  true. 
Substantial  joy  as  pulse  e'er  knew, — 
By  hearts  and  bosoms,  that  each  felt 
IlseJf  the  realm  where  Pleasure  dwelt. 

That  night,  when  all  our  mirth  was  o'er, 

The  minstrels  silent,  and  the  feet 
Of  the  young  maidens  heard  no  more— 

So  stilly  was  the  time,  so  sweet. 
And  such  a  calm  came  o'er  that  scene. 
Where  life  and  revel  late  had  been — 
Lone  as  the  quiet  of  some  bay. 
From  which  the  sea  hath  ebb'd  away — 
That  still  I  lingei'd,  lost  in  thought. 

Gazing  upon  the  stars  of  night. 
Sad  and  intent,  as  if  I  sought 

Some  mournful  secret  in  their  light ; 
And  ask'd  them,  mid  that  silence,  why 
Man,  glorious  man,  alone  must  die. 
While  they,  less  wonderful  than  he. 
Shine  on  through  all  eternity. 

That  night — thou  ItajHtf  may* si  forget 

Its  loveliness — but  Uwas  a  night 
To  make  earth* s  meanest  slave  regret 

Leaving  a  world  so  soft  and  bright. 
On  one  side,  in  the  dark  blue  sky^ 
Lonely  and  radiant^  was  the  eye 
Of  Jove  himself  whiles  on  the  other, 

*Mong  stars  that  come  out  one  by  onei 
7^^  young  moon— like  the  Roman  mother 

Among  her  living  jewels— 'Shone. 
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**  O  that  from  yonder  orbs,"  I  thought, 

**  Pure  and  eternal  as  they  are, 
There  could  to  earth  some  power  be  brought. 
Some  charm,  with  their  own  essence  fraught, 

To  make  man  deathless  as  a  star. 
And  open  to  his  vast  desires 

A  course,  as  boundless  and  sublime 
As  lies  before  those  comet-fires, 

That  roam  and  burn  throughout  all  time !" 

While  thoughts  like  these  absorbed  my  mind, 

That  weariness  which  earthly  bliss, 
However  sweet,  still  leaves  behind, 

As  if  to  show  how  earthly  *tis, 
Came  lulling  o*er  me,  and  I  laid 

My  limbs  at  that  fair  statue* s  base- 
That  miracle,  which  Art  hath  made 

Of  all  the  choice  of  Nature's  grace- 
To  which  so  oft  I've  knelt  and  sworn. 

That,  could  a  living  maid  like  her 
Unto  this  wondering  world  be  bom, 

I  would,  myself,  turn  worshipper. 

Sleep  came  then  o'er  me — and  I  seem'd 

To  be  transported  far  away 
To  a  bleak  desert  plain,  where  gleam'd 

One  single,  melancholy  ray. 
Throughout  that  darkness  dimly  shed 

From  a  small  taper  in  the  hand 
Of  one,  who,  pale  as  are  the  dead. 

Before  me  took  his  spectral  stand. 
And  said,  while  awfully  a  smile 

Came  o'er  the  wanness  of  his  cheek — 
"  Go,  and  beside  the  sacred  Nile, 

You'll  find  th'  Eternal  Life  you  seek." 


Soon  as  he  spoke  these  words,  the  hue 
Of  death  upon  his  features  grew — 
Like  the  pale  morning,  when  o'er  night 
She  gains  the  victory — full  of  light ; 
While  the  smoll  torch  he  held  became 
A  glory  in  his  hand,  whose  flame 
Brighten'd  the  desert  suddenly, 

E'en  to  the  far  horizon's  line- 
About  whose  level  I  could  see 

Gardens  and  groves,  that  seem'd  to  shine, 
As  if  then  freshly  o'er  them  play'd 
A  vernal  rainbow's  rich  cascade. 
While  music  was  heard  every  where. 
Breathing,  as  'twere  itself  the  air. 
And  spirits,  on  whose  wings  the  hue  * 
Of  hcav'n  still  Unger'd,  round  me  flew. 
Till  from  all  sides  such  splendors  broke, 
That  with  the  excess  of  light,  I  woke  I 

Soch  was  my  dream — and,  I  confess. 

Though  none  of  all  our  creedless  school 
Hath  e'er  bcUev'd,  or  reverenc'd  less 

The  fables  of  the  priest-led  fool. 
Who  tells  us  of  a  soul,  a  mind. 
Separate  and  pure,  within  us  shrin'd. 
Which  is  to  live — ah,  hope  too  bright  !— 
For  ever  in  yon  fields  of  light — 
Who  fondly  thinks  the  guardian  eyes 


Of  gods  are  on  him — as  if,  blest 
And  blooming  in  their  own  blue  skies, 
Th'  eternal  gods  were  not  too  wise 

To  let  weak  man  disturb  their  rest  \ 
Though  thinking  of  such  creeds  as  thou 

And  all  our  Garden  sages  think, 
Yet  is  there  something,  I  allow, 

In  dreams  like  this — a  sort  of  link 
With  worlds  unseen,  which,  from  the  hour 

I  first  could  lisp  my  thoughts  till  now, 
Hath  master'd  me  with  spell-like  power. 

And  who  can  tell,  as  we're  combin'd 
Of  various  atoms — some  refined, 
Like  those  that  scintillate  and  play 
In  the  fixed  stars, — some,  gross  as  they 
That  frown  in  clouds  or  sleep  in  clay, — 
Who  can  be  sure,  but  'tis  the  best 

And  brightest  atoms  of  our  frame. 

Those  most  akin  to  stellar  flame, 
That  shine  out  thus,  when  we're  at  rest,— 
Ev'n  as  their  kindred  stars,  whose  light 
Comes  out  but  in  the  silent  night. 
Or  is  it  that  there  lurks,  indeed, 
Some  truth  in  Man's  prcvcuiing  creed, 
And  that  our  guardians,  from  on  high. 

Come,  in  that  pause  from  toil  and  sin. 
To  put  the  senses'  curtain  by, 

And  on  the  wakeful  soul  look  in ! 

Vain  thought ! — ^but  yet,  howe'er  it  be. 

Dreams,  more  than  once  have  prov'd  to  me 

Oracles,  truer  far  than  Oak, 

Or  Dove,  or  Tripod  ever  spoke. 

And  'twas  the  words — thou' It  hear  and  smile— 

The  words  that  phantom  seem'd  to  speak — 
"  Go,  and  beside  the  sacred  Nile 

You'll  find  the  Eternal  Life  you  seek," — 
That,  haunting  me  by  night,  by  day, 

At  length,  as  with  the  unseen  hand 
Of  Fate  itself,  urg'd  me  away 

From  Athens  to  this  Holy  Land  ; 
Where,  'mong  the  secrets,  still  untaught, 

The  myst'ries  that,  as  yet,  nor  sun 
Nor  eye  hath  reach' d — oh  blessed  thought  !— 

May  sleep  this  everlasting  one. 

Farewell — when  to  our  Garden  friends 
Thou  talk' St  of  the  wild  dream  that  sends 
The  gayest  of  their  school  thus  far. 
Wandering  beneath  Canopus'  star. 
Tell  them  that,  wander  where  he  will. 

Or,  howsoe'er  they  now  condemn 
His  vague  and  vain  pursuit,  he  still 

Is  worthy  of  the  School  and  them  ; — 
Still,  all  their  own, — nor  e'er  forgets, 

Ev'n  while  his  heart  and  soul  pursue 
Th'  Eternal  Light  which  never  sets. 

The  many  meteor  joys  that  rfo, 
But  seeks  them,  hails  them  with  delight 
Where'er  they  meet  his  longing  sight. 
And,  if  his  life  must  wane  away. 
Like  other  lives,  at  least  the  day. 
The  hour  it  lasts  shall,  like  a  fire 
With  incense  fed,  in  sweets  expire. 
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LETTER  II. 

FROM    THE   SAME    TO    THE    SAME. 

Memphis. 

*Ti8  true,  alas — ihc  mysteries  and  the  lore 

I  came  to  study  on  this  wondrous  shore, 

Are  all  forgotten  in  the  new  delif^hts. 

The  strange,  wild  joys  that  fill  my  days  and 

nights. 
Instead  of  dark  dull  oracles  that  speak 
From  subterranean  temples,  those  1  seek 
Come  from  the  breathing  shrines,  where  Beauty 

lives, 
And  Love,  her  priest,  the  soft  responses  gives. 
Instead  of  honouring;  Tsis  in  those  rites 
At  Coptos  held,  I  hail  her,  when  she  lights 
Her  first  young  crescent  on  the  holy  stream — 
When  wandering  youths  and  maidens  watch  her 

beam 
And  number  o'er  the  nights  she  hath  to  run. 
Ere  she  again  embrace  her  bridegroom  sun. 
While  o'er  some  mystic  leaf,  that  dimly  lends 
A  clue  into  past  times,  the  student  bends, 
And  by  its  glimmering  guidance  learns  to  tread 
Back  through  the  shadowy  knowledge  of  the 

dead, — 
The  only  skill,  alas,  /yet  can  claim 
Lies  in  deciphering  some  new  lov'd  one's  name — 
Some  gentle  missive,  hinting  time  and  place. 
In  language,  soft  as  Memphian  reed  can  trace. 

And  where — oh  whcrc's  the  heart   that    could 

withstand, 
Th'  unnumbered  witcheries  of  this  sun-bom  land. 
Where  first  young  Pleasure's  banner  was  un- 

furi'd. 
And  Love  hath  temples  ancient  as  the  world  ! 
Where  mystery,  Uke  the  veil  by  Beauty  worn. 
Hides  but  to  heighten,  shades  but  to  adorn ; 
And  that  luxurious  melancholy,  born 
Of  passion  and  of  genius,  sheds  a  gloom 
Making  joy  holy ; — where  the  bower  and  tomb 
Stand  side  by  side,  and   Pleasure  leanis  from 

Death 
The  instant  value  of  each  moment's  breath. 
Couldst  thou  but  see  how  like  a  poet's  dream 
This  lovely  land  now  looks ! — the  glorious  stream, 
That  late,  between  its  banks,  was  seen  to  glide 
'Mong  shrines  and  marble  cities,  on  each  side 
Glittering  like  jewels  strung  along  a  chain. 
Hath  now  sent  forth  its  waters,  and  o'er  plain 
And  valley,  like  a  giant  from  his  bed 
Rising  with  outstretch'd    limbs,  hath   grandly 

spread. 
While  far  as  tight  can  reach,  beneath  aa  clear 
And  blue  a  heaven  as  over  bless'd  our  sphere, 
Gardens,  and  pillar'd  streets,  and  porphyry  domes, 
And  high-built  temples,  fit  to  be  the  homes 
Of  mighty  Gods,  and  pyramids,  whose  hour 
Outlasta  all  time,  above  the  waters  tower ! 

Then,  too,  the  scenes  of  pomp  and  joy,  that  make 
One  theatre  of  this  vast,  peopled  lake, 
Where  all  that  Love,  Religion,  Commerce  gives 
Of  life  and  motion,  ever  moves  and  lives. 
Here,  up  the  steps  of  temples  from  the  wave 
Aacending,  in  procession  slow  and  grave, 


Priests  in  white  garments  go,  with  sacred  wands 
And  silver  cymbals  gleaming  in  their  hands ; 
While  there,  rich  barks — fresh  from  those  sunnv 

tracts 
Far  off,  beyond  the  sounding  cataracts- 
Glide,  with  their  precious  lading  to  the  sea. 
Plumes  of  bright  birds,  rhinoceros  ivory. 
Gems  from  the  isle  of  Meroe,  and  those  grains 
Of  gold,  wash'd  down  by  Abyssinian  rains. 
Here,  where  the  waters  wind  into  a  bay 
Shadowy  and  cool,  some  pilgrims,  on  their  way 
To  Sais  or  Bubastus,  among  beds 
Of  lotus  flowers,  that  close  above  their  heads. 
Push  their  light  barks,  and  there,  as  in  a  bower, 
Sing^,  talk,  or  sleep  away  the  sultry  hour — 
Oft  dipping  in  the  Nile,  when  faint  with  heat. 
That  leaf,  from  which  its  waters  drink  so  sweet. 
While  haply,  not  far  off,  \  eneath  a  bank 
Of  blossoming  acacias,  many  a  prank 
Is  play'd  in  the  cool  current  by  a  train 
Of  laughing  nymphs,  lovely  as  she,*  whose  chain 
Around  two  conquerors  of  the  world  was  cast. 
But,  for  a  third  too  feeble,  broke  at  last. 

For  oh,  beUcve  not  them,  who  dare  to  brand 
As  poor  in  charms,  the  women  of  this  land. 
Though, darken'd  by  that  sun,  whose  spirit  flows 
Through  every  vein,  and  tinges  as  it  goes, 
'Tis  but  th'  embrowning  of  the  fruit  that  tells 
How  rich  within  the  soul  of  ripeness  dwells, — 
The  hue  their  own  dark  sanctuaries  wear, 
Announcing  hcav'n  in  half-caught  glimpses  there. 
And  never  yet  did  tell-tale  looks  set  free 
The  secret  of  young  hearts  more  tenderly. 
Such  eyes! — long,  shadowy,  with  that  languid 

fall 
Of  the  fring'd  lids,  which  may  be  seen  in  all 
Who  live  beneath  the  sun's  too  ardent  rays- 
Lending  such  looks  as,  on  their  marriage  days, 
Young  maids  cast  down  before  a  bridegroom's 

gaze ! 
Then  for  their  grace — mark  but  the  nymph-like 

shapes 
Of  the  young  village  girls,  when  carrying  grapes 
From  green  Anthylla,  or  light  urns  of  flowera— 
Not  our  own  Sculpture,  in  her  happiest  hours. 
E'er  imag'd  forth,  even  at  the  touch  of  him  t 
Whose  touch  was  life,  more  luxury  of  limb ! 
Then,   canst  thou  wonder  if,   mid  scenes  like 

these, 
I  should  forget  all  graver  mysteries. 
All  lore  but  Love's,  all  secrets  but  that  best 
In  heav'n'or  earth,  the  art  of  being  blest! 

Yet  are  there  times,— though  brief,  I  own,  their 

stay. 
Like    summer-clouds    that    shine    themselves, 

away. — 
Moments  of  gloom,  when  ev'n  these  pleasures 

pall 
Upon  my  sadd'ning  heart,  and  I  recall 
That  Garden  dream — ^that  promise  of  a  power. 
Oh  were  there  such ! — to  lengthen  our  life's  hour 
On,  on,  as  through  a  vista,  far  away 
Opening  before  us  into  endless  day ! 
And  chiefly  o'er  my  spirit  did  this  thought 
Come  on  that  evenings-bright  as  ever  brought 
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Light's  golden  farewell  to  the  world — when  first 
The  eternal  pyramids  of  Memphis  burst 
Awfully  on  my  sight — standing  sublime 
'Twixt  earth  and  heav*n,  the  watch-towers  of 

Time, 
From  whose  lone  summit,  when  his  reign  hath 

past 
From  earth  for  ever,  he  will  look  his  last ! 
There  hung  a  calm  and  solemn  sunshine  round 
Those  mighty  monuments,  a  hushing  sound 
In  the  still  air  that  circled  them,  which  stole 
Like  music  of  past  times  into  my  soul. 
I  thought  what  myriads  of  the  wise  and  brave 
And  beautiful  had  sunk  into  the  grave, 
Since  earth  first  saw  these  wonders — and  I  said 
**  Arc  things  eternal  only  for  the  Dead? 
Is  there  for  Man  no  hope — but  this,  which  dooms 
His  only  lasting  trophies  to  be  tombs ! 
But  Uis  not  so — earth,  heaven,  all  nature  shows 
He  may  become  immortal, — may  unclose 
The  wings  within  him  wrapt,  and  proudly  rise 
Redeemed  from  earth,  a  creature  of  the  skies ! 

*'  And  who  can  say,  among  the  written  spells 
From  Hermes*  hand,  that,  in  these  shrines  and 

cells 
Have,  from  the  Flood,  lay  hid,  there  may  not  be 
Some  secret  clue  to  immortality. 
Some  amulet,  whose  spell  can  keep  life's  fire 
Awake  within  us,  never  to  expire ! 
'Tis  known  that,  on  the  Emerald  Table,*  hid 
For  ages  in  yon  loftiest  pyramid, 
The  Thrice-Great  t  did  himself,  engrave,  of  old, 
The  chymic  mystery  that  gives  endless  gold. 
And  why  may  not  this  mightier  secret  dwell 
Within  the  same  dark  chambers  ?  who  can  tell 
Bat  that  those  kings,  who,  by  the  written  skill 
Of  th'  Emerald  Table,  call'd  forth  gold  at  will, 
And  quarries  upon  quarries  heap'd  and  hurl'd, 
To  build  them  domes  that  might  outstand  the 

world — 
Who  knows  but  that  the  heavenlier  art,  which 

shares 
The  life  of  Gods  with  man,  was  also  theirs — 
That  they  themselves,  triumphant  o'er  the  power 
Of  fate  and  death,  are  living  at  this  hour ; 
And  these,  the  giant  homes  they  still  possess. 
Not  tombs,  but  everlasting  palaces. 
Within  whose  depths,  hid  from  the  world  above, 
Even  now  they  wander,  with  the  few  they  love, 
Through  subterranean  gardens,  by  a  light 
Unknown  on  earth,  which  hath  nor  dawn  nor 

night ! 
Else,  why  those  deathless  structures  ?  why  the 

grand 
And  hidden  halls,  that  undermine  this  land  ? 
Why  else  hath  none  of  earth  e'er  dared  to  go 
Through  the  dark  windings  of  that  realm  below. 
Nor  aught  from  heav'n  itself,  except  the  God 
Of  Silence,   through    those   endless  labyrinths 

trod!" 

Thus  did  I  dream — wild,  wandering  dreams,  I 

own, 
Bat  such  as  haunt  me  ever,  if  alone, 


*  See  Notei  on  the  Epicurean, 
t  The  Ilerroei  Trismegistui. 


Or  in  that  pause  'twixt  joy  and  joy  I  be. 
Like  a  ship  hush'd  between  two  waves  at  sea, 
Then  do  these  spirit  whisperings,  like  the  sound 
Of  the  Dark  Future,  come  appaUing  round  ; 
Nor  can  I  break  the  trance  that  holds  me  then, 
Till  high  o'er  Pleasure's  surge  I  mount  again ! 

Ev'n  now  for  new  adventure,  new  delight. 
My  heart  is  on  the  wing — this  very  night, 
The  Temple  on  that  island,  half-way  o'er 
From  Memphis'  gardens  to  the  eastern  shore, 
Sends  up  its  annual  rite  *  to  her,  whose  beams 
Bring  the  sweet  time  of  night-flowers  and  dreams; 
1'he  nymph,  who  dips  her  urn  in  silent  lakes, 
And  turns  to  silvery  dew  each  drop  it  takes ; — 
Oh,  not  our  Dian  of  the  North,  who  chains 
In  vestal  ice  the  current  of  young  veins. 
But  she  who  haimts  the  gay  Bubastiant  grove, 
And  owns  she  sees,  from  her  bright  heav'n  above. 
Nothing  on  earth  to  match  that  heav'n  but  Love. 
Think  then,  what  bliss  will  be  abroad  to-night ! 
Beside,  that  host  of  nymphs,  who  meet  the  sight 
Day  after  day,  familiar  as  the  sun. 
Coy  buds  of  beauty,  yet  unbreath'd  upon. 
And  all  the  hidden  loveliness,  that  hes. 
Shut  up,  as  are  the  beams  of  sleeping  eyes. 
Within  these  twilight  shrines — to-night  will  be, 
Soon  as  the  Moon's  white  bark  in  heav'n  we  see, 
Let  loose,  Uke  birds,  for  this  festivity  ! 

And  mark,  'tis  nigh ;  already  the  sun  bids 
His  evening  farewell  to  the  Pyramids, 
As  he  hath  done,  age  after  age,  till  they 
Alone  on  earth  seem  ancient  as  his  ray  ; 
While  their  great  shadows,  stretching  from  the 

light, 
Look  like  the  first  colossal  steps  of  Night, 
Stretching  across  the  valley,  to  invade 
The  distant  hills  of  porphyry  with  their  shade. 
Around,  as  signals  of  the  setting  beam. 
Gay,  gilded  flags  on  every  house-top  gleam  ; 
While,  hark ! — from  all  the  temples  a  rich  swell 
Of  music  to  the  Moon — farewell — farewell. 


LETTER    III. 

FROM    THE    SAME    TO    THE    SAME. 

Memphif. 

There  is  some  star — or  it  may  be 

That  moon  wc  saw  so  near  lost  night— 
Which  comes  athwart  my  destiny 

For  ever,  with  misleading  light. 
If  for  a  moment,  pure  and  wise 

And  calm  I  feel,  there  quick  doth  fall 
A  spark  from  some  disturbing  eyes. 
That  through  my  heart,  soul,  being  flies. 

And  makes  a  wildfire  of  it  all.       ' 
I've  seen — oh,  Cleon,  that  this  earth 
Should  e'er  have  giv'n  such  beauty  birth!— 
That  man — but,  hold — ^hear  all  that  pass'd 
Since  yester-night,  from  first  to  last. 


*  The  great  Festival  of  the  Moon, 
f  Bubastis,  or  Is  is,  was  the  Diana  of  the  Egyptiao 
mythology. 
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The  nsing  of  the  M'x^n.  ralm.  slow. 

And  beaatiful.  as  if  ^h^  came 
Fmh  from  the  Elr^an  bow^ra  below. 

Was,  m-i'h  a  toud  and  ewe«>t  acclaim 
Welcom'd  from  ^-vtry  breezy  heiebt. 
Where  crowdii  e'<)od  waiting  for  her  light. 
And  well  mighr  they  who  view'd  the  scene 

Then  lit  cp  all  around  them,  say 
That  nev**r  y*:*  hid  Narur<»  been 

Causht  fleepinff  in  a  lovlier  ray. 
Or  riTaird  hfrr  own  nOi>n-nde  face. 
With  purer  show  of  moonlight  grace. 

Memphis,— *mI I  errand,  thou^jh  not  the  same 

Unriraird  Memphi*.  that  could  seize 
From  ancient  Thebf^a  the  croi^-n  of  Fame, 

And  wear  it  bri^rht  through  centuries— 
Xow,  in  the  moon««hine.  that  came  do%ni 

Like  a  la^t  smile  upon  that  crown, 
Memphis,  still  grand,  among  her  lakes. 

Her  pyramids  and  shrines  of  fire. 
Rose,  Uke  a  vision,  that  half  breaks 
On  one  who.  dreaming,  still,  awakes 

To  music  from  some  midnight  choir : 
While  to  the  west,  where  enuiual  sinks 

In  the  red  sands,  from  IJbya  rolPd, 
Some  mighty  column,  or,  lair  sphynx, 

That  stood,  in  kingly  courtn,  of  old. 
It  teemM  as,  mid  the  pomps  that  shone 
Thus,  gaily  round  him,  Time  look'd  on, 
Waiting  till  all,  now  bright  and  blest, 
Should  fall  beneath  him  like  the  rest. 

No  sooner  had  the  setting  sun 
FroclaimM  the  festal  right  begun, 
And,  mid  their  idol's  fullest  beams, 

The  Egyptian  world  was  all  afloat, 
Than  I,  who  live  upon  these  streams. 

Like  a  young  Nile-bird,  tum'd  my  boat 
To  the  fair  iMand,  on  whose  shores, 
Through  leafy  palms  and  sycamores, 
Already  shone  the  moving  lights 
Of  pilgrims,  hastening  to  the  rites. 
While,  far  around,  like  ruby  sparks 
Upon  the  water,  lighted  barks, 
Of  every  form  and  kind — from  those 

That  down  Syenc's  cataract  shoots, 
To  the  grand,  guilded  barge,  that  rows 

To  sound  of  tambours  and  of  flutes. 
And  wears  at  night,  in  words  of  flame, 
On  the  rich  prow,  its  master's  name ; — 
All  were  alive,  and  made  this  sea 

Of  cities  busy  as  a  hill 
Of  summer  ants,  caught  suddenly 

In  the  overflowing  of  a  rill. 

Landed  upon  the  isle,  I  soon 

Through  marble  alleys  and  small  groves 

Of  that  mysterious  palm  she  loves, 
ReachM  the  fair  Temple  of  the  Moon ; 
And  there — as  slowly  through  the  last 
Dim-lighted  vestibule  I  passM — 
Between  the  porphyry  pillars,  twin*d 

With  palm  and  ivy,  I  could  see 
A  band  of  youthful  maidens  wind, 

In  measured  walk,  half  dancingly, 
Round  a  small  shrine,  on  which  was  plac'd 


That  bird.  *  whose  p'.umes  of  black  acd  wlute 
Wear  in  their  hue,  by  Nature  trac'd, 
A  type  of  the  moon's  shadow'd  light. 

In  drapery,  like  woven  snow 
These  nymphs  were  clad,  and  each,  below 
The  rounded  bosom.  loiDsely  wore 
I     A  dirk  blue  zone,  or  bandelet, 
'  With  httle  silver  stars  all  o'er. 

As  are  the  skies  at  midnight,  set. 
■  While  in  their  ire««cs.  braided  through, 
frparkled  the  flower  of  Eg3rpt*s  lakes. 
,  The  silverv  lofus.  in  whose  hue 

As  much  delight  th<>  young  Moon  takes. 
As  doth  the  Day -God  to  behold 

The  lofty  bean-flower's  buds  of  gold. 
And.  as  they  gracefully  went  round 

The  worshipped  bird,  some  to  the  beat 
Of  castinets,  some  to  the  sound 

Of  the  shrill  sistnim  tim'd  their  feet ; 
While  others,  at  each  step  they  took, 
A  tinkling  chain  of  silver  shook. 

They  seem'd  all  fiiir — but  there  was  one 
On  whom  the  light  had  not  yet  shone. 
Or  shone  but  partly — so  downcast 
She  held  her  brow,  as  slow  she  pass'd. 
And  yet  to  me,  there  seemed  to  dwell 

A  charm  upon  that  unseen  face— 
A  something,  in  the  shade  that  fell 

Over  that  brow's  imagin'd  grace. 
Which  took  me  more  than  all  the  best 
Outshining  beauties  of  the  rest. 
And  her  alone  my  eyes  could  see, 
Enchain'd  by  this  sweet  mystery ; 
And  her  alone  I  watch'd,  as  round 
She  glided  o'er  that  marble  ground. 
Stirring  not  more  th'  unconscious  air 
Than  if  a  Spirit  had  moved  there. 
Till  suddenly,  wide  open  flew 
The  Temple's  folding  gates,  and  threw 
A  splendour  from  within,  a  flood 
Of  Glory  where  these  maidens  stood. 
While,  with  that  light, — as  if  the  same 
Rich  source  gave  birth  to  both,  there  came 
A  swell  of  harmony,  as  grand 
As  e*er  was  bom  of  voice  and  hand, 
Filling  the  gorgeous  aisles  around 
With  the  mix'd  burst  of  light  and  soimd. 

Then  was  it,  by  the  flash  that  blazM 

Full  o'er  her  features — oh  'twas  then. 
As  startingly  her  eyes  she  rais'd, 

But  quick  let  fiill  their  lids  again, 
I  saw — not  Psyche's  self,  when  first 

Upon  tho  threshold  of  the  skies 
She  paus'd,  while  heaven's  glory  burst 

Newly  upon  her  downcast  eyes, 
Could  look  more  beautiful  or  blush 

With  holier  shame  than  did  this  maid, 
Whom  now  I  saw,  in  all  that  gush 

Of  splendour  from  the  lusles,  displayed. 
Never — tho*  well  thou  know*st  how  much 

I've  felt  the  sway  of  Beauty's  star- 
Never  did  her  bright  influence  touch 

My  soul  into  its  depths  so  far ; 
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And  had  that  vision  lingered  there 
One  minute  more,  I  should  have  flown, 

Forgetful  wiho  I  was  and  where, 
And,  at  her  feet  in  worship  thrown, 
ProflerM  my  soul  through  life  her  own. 

But,  scarcely  had  that  burst  of  light 
And  music  broke  on  ear  and  sight. 
Than  up  the  aisle  the  bird  took  wing, 

As  if  on  heavenly  mission  sent, 
While  after  him,  with  graceful  spring. 

Like  some  unearthly  creatures,  meant 

To  live  in  that  mix'd  element 

Of  light  and  song,  the  young  maids  went ; 
And  she,  who  in  my  heart  had  thrown 
A  spark  to  burn  for  life,  was  flown. 
In  vain  I  tried  to  follow ; — bands 

Of  reverend  chanters  fill'd  the  aisle : 
Where'er  I  sought  to  pass,  their  wands 

Motion'd  me  back,  while  many  a  file 
Of  sacred  nymphs — ^bul  ah,  not  they 
Whom  my  eyes  lookM  for — throng' d  the  way. 
Perplex'd,  impatient,  mid  this  crowd 
Of  faces,  lights — the  o'erwhelming  cloud 
Of  incense  round  me,  and  my  blood 
Full  of  its  new-born  fire, — I  stood. 
Nor  mov'd,  nor  breath* d,  but  when  I  caught 

A  glimpse  of  some  blue,  spangled  zone. 
Or  wreath  of  lotus,  which,  I  thought. 

Like  those  she  wore  at  distance  shone. 

But  no,  'twas  vain — hour  after  hour. 

Till  my  heart's  throbbing  tum'd  to  pain, 
And  my  strain'd  eyesight  lost  its  power, 

I  sought  her  thus,  but  all  in  vain. 
At  length,  hot, — wilder'd, — in  despair, 
I  rush'd  into  the  cool  night-air, 
And  hurrying  (though  with  many  a  look 
Back  to  the  busy  Temple)  took 
My  way  along  the  moonlight  shore. 
And  sprung  into  my  boat  once  more. 

There  is  a  Lake,  that  to  the  north 
Of  Memphis  stretches  grandly  forth. 
Upon  whose  silent  shore  the  Dead 

Have  a  proud  city  of  their  own,* 
With  shrines  and  pyramids  o'erspread, — 
Where  many  an  ancient  kingly  head 

Slumbers,  iramortaliz*d  in  stone ; 
And  where,  through  marble  grots  beneath. 

The  lifeless,  rang'd  like  sacred  things. 
Nor  wanting  aught  of  life  but  breath, 

Lie  in  their  painted  coverings. 
And  on  each  new  successive  race. 

That  visit  their  dim  haunts  below. 
Look  with  the  same  unwithcring  face. 

They  wore  three  thousand  years  ago. 
There,  Silence,  thoughtful  God,  who  loves 
The  neighbourhood  of  death,  in  groves 
Of  asphodel  lies  hid,  and  weaves 
His  hushing  spell  among  the  leaves, — 
Nor  ever  noise  disturbs  the  air. 

Save  the  low,  humming,  mournful  sound 
Of  priests,  within  their  shrines,  at  prayer 

For  the  fresh  Dead  entomb'd  around. 


•  Necropolis,  or  the  City  of  the  Dead,  to  the  south  of 
Memphis. 


'Twas  tow'rd  this  place  of  dcaih — in  mood 

Made  up  of  thoughts,  half  bright,  half  dark— 
I  now  across  the  shining  flood 

Unconscious  turned  my  light-wing'd  bark. 
The  form  of  that  young  maid,  in  all 

Its  beauty,  was  before  me  still ; 
And  oft  I  thought,  if  thus  to  call 

Her  image  to  my  mind  at  will. 
If  but  the  memory  of  that  one 
Bright  look  of  hers,  for  ever  gone. 
Was  to  my  heart  worth  all  the  rest 
Of  woman-kind,  beheld,  possest — 
What  would  it  be,  if  wholly  mine, 
Within  these  arms,  as  in  a  shrine, 
Hallow'd  by  Love,  I  saw  her  shine. 
An  idol,  worshipp'd  by  the  light 
Of  her  own  beauties,  day  and  night— 
If 'twas  a  blessing  but  to  see 
And  lose  again,  what  would  this  he  "i 

In  thoughts  like  these — ^but  often  crost 
By  darker  threads — ^my  mind  was  lost. 
Till,  near  that  City  of  the  Dead, 
Wak'd  from  my  trance,  I  saw  o'erhead — 
As  if  by  some  enchanter  bid 

Suddenly  from  the  wave  to  rise — 
Pyramid  over  pyramid 

Tower  in  succession  to  the  skies ; 
While  one,  aspiring,  as  if  soon 

'Twould  touch  the  heavens,  rose  o'er  all; 
And,  on  its  summit,  the  white  moon 

Rested,  as  on  a  pedestal ! 

The  silence  of  the  lonely  tombs 

And  temples  round,  where  nought  was  heard 
But  the  high  palm  tree's  tufted  plumes, 

Shaken,  at  times,  by  breeze  or  bird, 
Form'd  a  deep  contrast  to  the  scene 
Of  revel,  where  I  late  had  been; 
To  those  gay  sounds,  that  still  came  o'er, 
Faintly,  from  many  a  distant  shore, 
And  th'  unnumber'd  lights,  that  shone 
Far  o*er  the  flood,  from  Memphis  on 
To  the  Moon's  Isle  and  Babylon. 

My  oars  were  lifted,  and  my  boat 

Lay  rock'd  upon  the  rippling  stream  ; 
While  my  vague  thoughts,  alike  afloat. 

Drifted  through  many  an  idle  dream, 
With  all  of  which,  wild  and  unfix'd 
As  was  their  aim,  that  vision  mix'd. 
That  bright  nymph  of  the  Temple — now 
With  the  same  innocence  of  brow 
She  wore  within  the  lighted  fane, — 
Now  kindling,  through  each  pulse  and  vein 
With  passion  of  such  deep-felt  fire 
As  Gods  might  glory  to  inspire ; — 
And  now — oh  Darkness  of  the  tomb, 

That  must  eclipse  ev^n  light  like  hers ! 
Cold,  dead,  and  blackening  mid  the  gloom 

Of  those  eternal  sepulchres. 


Scarce  had  I  tum'd  my  eyes  away 

From  that  dark  death-place,  at  the  thought. 
When  by  the  sound  of  dashing  spray 

From  a  light  oar  my  car  was  caught. 
While  past  me,  through  the  moonlight,  saiPd 

A  little  gilded  bark,  that  bore 
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Two  female  figures,  cloeely  veil'd 

And  mantled,  towards  that  funeral  shore. 
They  landed — and  the  boat  again 
Put  ofT  across  the  watery  plain. 

Shall  I  confess — to  thee  I  may 

That  ncTer  yet  hath  come  the  chance 
Of  a  new  music,  a  new  ray 

From  woman's  voice,  from  woman's  glance, 
Which — let  it  find  me  how  it  might, 

In  joy  or  grief — I  did  not  bless, 
And  wander  after,  as  a  light 

Leading  to  undreamt  happiness. 
And  chiefly  now,  when  hopes  so  vain, 
Were  stirring  in  my  heart  and  brain, 
When  Fancy  had  allur'd  my  soul 

Tnto  a  chase,  as  vague  and  far 
As  would  be  his,  who  6x'd  his  goal 

In  the  horizon,  or  some  star — 
Any  bewilderment,  that  brought 
More  near  to  earth  my  high-flown  thought — 
The  faintest  glimpse  of  joy,  less  pure, 
Less  high  and  heavenly,  but  more  sure, 
Came  welcome — and  was  then  to  me 
What  the  first  flowery  isle  must  be 
To  vagrant  birds,  blown  out  to  sea. 

Quick  to  the  shore  I  urged  my  bark. 

And,  by  the  bursts  of  moonlight,  shed 
Between  the  lofty  tombs,  could  mark 

Those  figures,  as  with  hasty  tread 
They  glided  on — till  in  the  shade 

Of  a  small  pyramid,  which  through 
Some  boughs  of  palm  its  peak  displayed. 

They  vanish* d  instant  from  my  view. 
I  hurried  to  the  spot— no  trace 
Of  life  wos  in  that  lonely  place ; 
And,  had  the  creed  I  hold  by  taught 
Of  other  worlds,  I  might  have  thought 
Some  mocking  spirits  had  from  thence 
Come  in  this  guise  to  cheat  my  sense. 

At  length,  exploring  darkly  round 
The  Pyramid's  smooth  sides,  I  found 
An  iron  portal, — opening  high 

*Twixt  peak  and  base — and,  with  a  pray'r 
To  the  bliss-loving  moon,  whose  eye 

Alone  beheld  me,  spnmg  in  there. 
Downward  the  narrow  stairway  led 
Through  many  a  duct  obscure  and  dread, 

A  labyrinth  for  mystery  made. 
With  wanderings  onward,  backward,  roimd, 
And  gathering  still,  where'er  it  wound. 

But  deeper  density  of  shade. 

Scarce  had  I  ask'd  myself  *'  Can  aught 

That  man  delights  in  sojourn  here  ?*' — 
When,  suddenly,  far  off,  I  caught 

A  glimpse  of  light,  remote,  but  clear, — 
Whose  welcome  glimmer  seem'd  to  pour 

From  some  alcove  or  cell,  that  ended 
The  long,  steep,  marble  corridor. 

Through  which  I  now,  all  hope,  descended. 

Never  did  Spartan  to  his  bride 
With  warier  foot  at  midnight  glide. 
It  seem'd  as  echo's  self  were  dead 
fn  this  dark  place,  so  mute  my  tread. 


Reaching,  at  length,  that  light,  I  saw — 

Oh  listen  to  the  scene,  now  raised 
Before  my  eyes,  then  guess  the  awe. 

The  still,  rapt  awe  with  which  I  gazed. 
'Twas  a  small  chapel,  Un*d  around 
W^ith  the  fair,  spangling  marble,  found 
In  many  a  ruin'd  shrine  that  stands 
Half  seen  above  the  Libyan  sands. 
The  walls  were  richly  sculptured  o'er. 
And  character'd  with  that  dark  lore 
Of  times  before  the  Flood,  whose  key 
Was  lost  in  the  *  Universal  Sea,'— 
While  on  the  roof  was  pictured  bright 
The  Theban  beetle,  as  he  shines, 
W^hen  the  Nile's  mighty  flow  declines. 
And  forth  the  creature  springs  to  light, 
With  life  regenerate  in  his  wings : 
Emblem  of  vain  imaginings ! 
Of  a  new  world,  when  this  is  gone, 
In  which  the  spirit  still  Uvcs  on ! 

Direct  beneath  this  type,  reclin'd 

On  a  black  granite  altar,  lay 
A  female  form,  in  crystal  shrin'd. 

And  looking  fresh  as  if  the  ray 

Of  soul  had  fled  but  yesterday. 
While  in  reUef,  of  silvery  hue. 

Graved  on  the  altar's  front  were  seen 
A  branch  of  lotus,  brok'n  in  two. 

As  that  fair  creature's  life  had  been, 
And  a  small  bird  that  from  its  spray 
Was  winging,  like  her  soul,  away. 

But  brief  the  glimpse  I  now  could  spare 

To  the  wild,  mystic  wonders  round  ; 
For  there  was  yet  one  wonder  there. 

That  held  me  as  by  witchery  bound. 
The  lamp,  that  through  the  chamber  shed 
Its  vivid  beam,  was  at  the  head 
Of  her  who  on  that  altar  slept ; 

And  near  it  stood,  when  first  I  came, — 
Bending  her  brow,  as  if  she  kept 

Sad  watch  upon  its  silent  flame — 
A  female  form,  as  yet  so  plac'd 

Between  the  lamp's  strong  glow  and  me^ 
That  I  but  saw,  in  outhne  trac'd. 

The  shadow  of  her  symmetry. 
Yet  did  my  heart — I  scarce  knew  why — 
Ev'n  at  that  shadow'd  shape  beat  high. 
Nor  long  was  it,  ere  full  in  sight 
The  figure  tum'd ;  and,  by  the  light 
That  touch'd  her  features,  as  she  bent. 
Over  the  crystal  monument, 
I  saw  'twas  she — the  same — the  same — 

That  lately  stood  before  me — bright' ning 
The  holy  spot,  where  she  but  came 
And  went  again,  like  summer  lightning ! 

Upon  the  crystal,  o'er  the  breast 
Of  her  who  took  that  silent  rest. 
There  was  a  cross  of  silver  lying — 

Another  type  of  that  blest  home. 
Which  hope,  and  pride,  and  fear  of  dying 

Build  for  us  in  a  world  to  come : — 
This  silver  cross  the  maiden  rab'd 
To  her  pure  Ups ;— then,  having  gazed 
Some  minutes  on  that  tranquil  face, 
Sleeping  in  all  death's  mournful  grace, 
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Upward  she  turn'd  her  brow  serene, 

As  if,  intent  on  heaven,  those  eyes 
Saw  then  nor  roof  nor  cloud  between 

Their  own  pure  orbits  and  the  skies ; 
And,  though  her  lips  no  motion  made, 

And  that  fixM  look  was  all  her  speech, 
I  saw  that  the  rapt  spirit  prayM 

Deeper  within  than  words  could  reach. 

Strange  pow*r  of  Innocence,  to  turn 

To  its  own  hue  whate'er  comes  near ; 
And  make  even  vagrant  Passion  burn 

With  purer  warmth  within  its  sphere  !    ' 
She  who,  but  one  short  hour  before,     * 
Had  come,  like  sudden  wild-fire,  o'er 
My  heart  and  brain,— whom  gladly,  even 

From  that  bright  Temple,  in  the  face 
Of  those  proud  niinisters  of  heaven, 

I  would  have  borne,  in  wild  embrace, 
And  risk*d  all  punishment,  divine 
And  human,  but  to  make  her  mine ; — 
That  maid  was  now  before  me,  thrown 

By  fate  itself  into  my  arms — 
There  standing,  beautiful,  alone, 

With  nought  to  guard  her,  but  her  charms. 
Yet  did  I — oh  did  ev'n  a  breath 

From  my  parched  lips,  too  parch*d  to  more, 
Disturb  a  scene  where  thus,  beneath 
Earth's  silent  covering,  Youth  and  Death 

Held  converse  through  undying  love  f 
No— smile  and  taunt  me  as  thou  wilt — 

Though  bat  to  gaze  thus  was  delight, 
Yet  seem'd  it  like  a  wrong,  a  guilt, 

To  win  by  stealth  so  pure  a  sight ; 
And  rather  than  a  look  profane 

Should  then  have  met  those  thoughtful  eyes. 
Or  voice,  or  whisper  broke  the  chain 

That  link'd  her  spirit  with  the  skies, 
I  would  have  gladly,  in  that  place. 
From  which  I  watch' d  her  heav'n-ward  face, 
Let  my  heart  break,  without  one  beat 
That  could  disturb  a  prayer  so  sweet. 

Gently,  as  if  on  every  tread, 
My  life,  my  more  than  life  depended, 

Back  through  the  corridor  that  led 
To  this  blest  scene  I  now  ascended, 

And  with  slow  seeking,  and  some  pain, 

And  many  a  vrinding  tried  in  vain, 

Emerg'd  to  upper  air  again. 

The  sun  had  freshly  ris'n,  and  down 

The  marble  hills  of  Araby, 
Scatter'd,  as  from  a  conqueror's  crown, 

His  beams  into  that  living  sea. 
There  seem'd  a  glory  in  his  light. 

Newly  put  on — as  if  for  pride 
Of  the  high  homage  paid  this  night 

To  his  own  Isis,  his  young  bride, 
Now  fading  feminine  away 
In  her  proud  lord's  suoerior  ray. 

My  mind's  first  impulse  was  to  fly 
At  once  from  this  entangling  net — 

New  scenes  to  range,  new  loves  to  try, 

Or,  in  mirth,  wine  and  luxury 
Of  every  sense,  that  night  forget. 

But  vain  the  eflfort — spell-bound  still, 
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I  lingor'd,  without  power  or  will 
To  turn  my  eyes  from  that  dark  door. 

Which  now  enclos'd  her  'mong  the  dead; 
Oft  fancying,  through  the  boughs,  that  o'er 
The  sunny  pile  their  flickering  shed, 

'Twas  her  light  form  again  I  saw 
Starting  to  earth — still  pure  and  bright, 

But  wakening,  as  I  hop'd,  less  awe. 
Thus  seen  by  morning's  natural  light. 
Than  in  that  strange,  dim  cell  at  night. 

But  no,  alas, — she  ne'er  return'd : 

Nor  yet — tho'  still  I  watch — nor  yet. 
Though  the  red  sun  for  hours  hath  bum'd. 

And  now,  in  his  mid  course,  had  met 
The  peak  of  that  eternal  pile 

He  pauses  still  at  noon  to  bless, 
Standing  beneath  bis  downward  smile. 

Like  a  great  Spirit,  shadowless ! 
Nor  yet  she  comes — while  here,  alone, 

Saunt'ring  through  this  death-peopled  place. 
Where  no  heart  beats  except  my  own. 
Or  'neath  a  palm-tree's  shelter  thrown. 

By  turns  I  watch,  and  rest,  and  trace 
These  lines,  that  are  to  waft  to  thee 
My  last  night's  wondrotis  history. 

Dost  thou  remember,  in  that  Isle 

Of  our  own  Sea,  where  thou  and  I 
Linger'd  so  long,  so  happy  a  while, 

Till  all  the  summer  flowers  went  by — 
How  gay  it  was  when  sunset  brought 

To  the  cool  Well  our  favourite  maids- 
Some  we  had  won,  and  some  we  sought — 

To  dance  within  the  fragrant  shades. 
And,  till  the  stars  went  down,  attune 
Their  Fountain  Hymns*  to  the  young  moon  t 

That  time,  too — oh,  'tis  like  a  dream — 

When  from  Scamander's  holy  tide 
I  sprung,  as  Genius  of  the  Stream, 

And  bore  away  that  blooming  bride. 
Who  thither  came,  to  yield  her  charms 

(As  Phrygian  maids  are  wont,  ere  wed) 
Into  the  cold  Scamander's  arms. 

But  met,  and  welcom'd  mine,  instead — 
Wondering,  as  on  my  neck  she  fell. 
How  river-gods  could  love  so  well ! 
Who  would  have  thought  that  he,  who  rov'd 

Like  the  first  bees  of  summer  then. 
Rifling  each  sweet,  nor  ever  lov'd 

But  the  free  hearts,  that  lov'd  again, 
Readily  as  the  reed  replies 
To  the  last  breath  that  round  it  sighs — 
Is  the  same  dreamer  who,  last  night, 
Stood  aw'd  and  breathless  at  the  sight 
Of  one  Egyptian  girl ;  and  now 
Wanders  among  these  tombs,  with  brow 
Pale,  watchful,  sad,  as  tho'  he  just. 
Himself,  had  ris'n  from  out  their  dust ! 

Yet,  so  it  is — and  the  same  thirst 
For  something  high  and  pure,  above 

This  withering  world,  which,  from  the  first 
Make  me  drink  deep  of  woman's  love, 


*  These  Songs  of  the  Well,  as  they  were  called  by  Um 
ancients,  are  still  common  in  the  Greek  Isles. 
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A.«  The  ore  j-it.  to  beai'o  =»*t  rjear 
Of  *'I  vir  h-ira  can  mee*.  w'-a  licnR,— 
.SJL  b»ir-_*  rr.e  lip.  »'i!I  keeps  awake 
A  firrer  ociant  bar  fie:i:h.  can. 


Fare-JT'lI :  whasev^r  aviy  befall. — 
Or  'in^\z.  oc  dirk. — 'Jacw'it  krov  c  alL 


LETTER   IV. 

FROM  TBC  SAXC  TO  TBI  SAJf  E. 

IVo^TDEEs  on  won<!en;  s^ts  tha:  lie 

Where  rj^T*^r  na  gare  tiow'ret  bifh; 
Bri^h:  marreU,  hid  from  :h'  apper  iky, 
An*i  mTS'-'rv-*  thi:  are  bom  zrA  die 

Deep  »-  :he  rery  heart  of  earth  ! — 
All  :bat  th':  aiider.:  Orpheus.  led 

Bjr  CfXirage  that  L<jv«  only  g^ires, 
Dar*d  Ji>r  a  ini*ch!e«A  iiol.  dead. 

I've  seen  and  uar'd  f  jr  ooe  vho  lires. 

Again  the  moon  was  op,  tnd  haxtd 
The  echoes  of  my  fee:  still  roond 
The  moaainentj  of  this  locte  place ; — 

Or  saw  me.  if  awhile  my  lid 
Yielded  t/>  sleep,  stretch'd  at  the  base 

Of  that  DOW  precious  Pyramid. 
In  slumber  that  the  gentlest  stir. 
The  rilles!.  air-like  s^ep  of  her. 
Whom  ev'o  in  sleep  I  watch' d,  could  chase. 
And  then,  such  ranous  forms  she  seem'd 
To  wear  before  me,  as  I  dream*d ! — 

Now,  !ike  Nelrha.  on  her  throne 

At  Sal4.  all  rcreal'd  she  shone. 

With  that  dread  veil  thrown  off  her  brow. 

W^hich  mortal  nerer  rais'd  till  now  ;* 

Then,  quickly  chang'd,  me'bought  'twas  she 

Of  «  hom  the  .Memphian  boarman  tells 
Such  wondrous  tales — fair  Rhodope. 

The  s-jb'erranean  nymph,  tha:  dwells 
*Mid  sunless  gems  and  glories  hid. 
The  Lady  of  the  Pyramid  I 

At  length,  from  one  of  these  short  dreams 
Starting — as  if  the  subtile  beams. 
Then  playing  o'er  my  brow,  had  brough: 
Some  sudden  light  into  my  thought — 
Down  for  my  boat-lamp  to  the  shore. 

Where  sfill  it  palely  bnm'd,  I  went ; 
Resolv'd  that  night  to  try  once  more 

The  mystery  of  this  monument. 

Thus  arm*d.  I  jicarce  had  reach'd  the  gate. 

When  a  loud  screaming — like  the  cry 
Of  some  wild  crcatnre  to  its  mate—* 

Came  startling  from  the  palm-grore  iiigh ;— " 
Or,  whether  haply  *twas  the  creak 

Of  those  Lcthsan  portals,  t  said 
To  Bive  thus  out  a  mournful  shriek. 

When  oped  at  midnight  for  the  dead. 


I 


I 


I 


I 


•  8e«,  for  the  veil  of  NeTtha,tbe  inncriplkra  upon  her 
teaiple,  as  giiren  by  Plotarrb  de  Is.  et  0»ir. 

fHie  brizen  ponali  at  Memphis,  meatkmed  by 
Zoefa,  raHed  the  Oatet  of  Obllrion. 


Whare'*r  it  ww.  "te  scf::ui  casie  o'er 

My  heart  jie  i'?e.  as  rhr^crti  ?he  door 
Of  HUB  foail  Pyrazid  I  wcac. 

Aaii  diiw-«  -he  same  ibrspt  desces*. 
And  thmi^  locg  wtDdings.  as  heixe. 
Reach' i  :ae  steep  ciar^Le  corridor. 

Tres'-Lr-z  I  mti-j-jr  ajX!?^-*he  Hjh: 
In  -he  j:=e  riiuiyel  sr:ll  sim'-i  .>2 ; 

Bi:  sV.  iic  vtcst  or  soci  a=d  sight 
LrtoJt'i  wi'h  a  tii3«  s*>  keer.  w^  gooe. 

By  Si:{r.<  i^rsij&z'ue  park  had  ded 

In:o  rha:  rjoom.  aad  iel^  :he  Dead 

To  :3  own  soirtanr  rw;. 

Of  all  Lone  'hings  the  uoe^iesr. 

As  «ril  tie  croes.  which  she  cii  ksss'd. 

Was  '.yjig  oa  the  crrsral  shrine, 
I  uwk  i:  up.  nor  cooid  resst 

.Thoc^  the  dead  eye*.  I  tho^z^ar.  n»t 
KisB.r^  i:  Z'jo.  whJe.  hail  ashamed 
Of  'ha:  nre  presence.  1  eaciai3;£d. 
"  Oh  Lj'e  z.y  Cotne,  if  in  thy  sphere 

L^re.  Woman's  lore,  our  hear'n  cooid  be« 
Who  wo-sU  not  er'n  forego  it  here. 

To  taste  it  there  ecersaiiy  ?*' 
Uopeleae,  ye:  with  imwil'jng  pace. 
Leaving  the  spot.  I  tum'd  !o  trace 
My  pathway  back.  when.  :o  the  right. 
I  could  perceive  by  my  lamp's  Ught. 
That  the  long  corriiM-  which,  viewed 

Through  dstatice  dja.  hid  seem'd  to  end 
Abruptly  here.  saJ  on  pursued 

r^  sinuous  course,  with  snake-!ike  betid 
Mo>:king  the  eye.  as  down  it  wound 
Stili  deeper  through  that  dark  profound. 

Again,  my  hopes  were  rais'd,  and.  &st 

As  the  dim  lamp-light  would  allow. 
Along  that  laew-fbund  path  I  past. 

Through  countless  turns ;  descending  dov 
By  narrow  ducts,  now,  up  again. 
'Mid  colimns.  in  whose  date  the  chain 
Of  time  is  lost :  and  thence  along 
Cold  halls,  in  which  a  sapless  throng 
Of  Dead  stood  up.  with  glassy  eye 
.Meeting  my  gaze,  as  1  went  by. — 
Till,  lost  among  these  winding  ways, 

Coil'd  round  and  round,  like  serpent's  folds 
I  thought  myself  in  that  dim  maze 

Down  under  Mopris'  Lake,  which  holds 
The  hidden  wealth  of  the  Twelve  K'mgs, 
Safe  from  all  human  visiiings. 
.\t  length,  the  path  clos'd  suddenly ; 

And.  by  my  lamp,  whose  cliromering  feU 
Now  faint  and  fainter.  I  could  see 

Nought  but  the  mouth  of  a  huge  well, 
Gaping  athwart  my  onward  track, — 
A  reservoir  of  darkness,  black 
As  witches*  caldrons  are,  when  fill'd 
With  moon-drugs  in  th'  eclipse  distilPd. 
Leaning  to  look  if  foot  might  pass 
Down  through  that  chasm.  I  saw,  beneath, 

As  &r  as  vision  could  explore. 
The  jetty  sides  all  smooth  as  gla;^, 

Looking  as  if  just  varnish'd  o'er 
With  that  dark  pitch  the  Sea  of  Death 
Throws  out  upon  its  slimy  shore. 
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Doubting  awhile  ;  yet  loth  to  leave 

Aught  unexplor'd,  the  chasm  I  tried 
With  nearer  search ;  and  could  perceive 

An  iron  step  that  from  the  side 
Stood  dimly  out ;  while,  lower  still, 
Another  ranged,  less  visible, 
But  aptly  plac*d,  as  if  to  aid 
Th*  adventurous  foot,  that  dar'd  the  shade. 
Though  hardly  I  could  deem  that  e*er 
Weak  woman*s  foot  nad  ventured  there, 
Yet,  urged  along  by  the  wild  heat 
That  can  do  all  things  but  retreat, 
I  placed  my  lamp, — which  for  such  task 
Was  aptly  shaped,  Hke  cap  or  casque 
To  fit  the  brow, — firm  on  my  head, 

And  down  into  the  darkness  went; 
Still  finding  for  my  cautious  tread 

New  foot-hold  in  that  deep  descent, 
Which  seemM  as  tho*  'twould  thus  descend 
In  depth  and  darkness  without  end. 
At  length,  this  step-way  ceas'd  ;  in  vain 
I  sought  some  hold,  that  would  sustain 
My  down-stretch* d  foot — the  polish' d  skie, 
SUppery  and  hard,  all  help  denied: 
Till,  as  I  bow'd  my  lamp  around. 

To  let  its  now  faint  glimmer  fall 
On  every  side,  with  joy  I  found 

Just  near  me,  in  the  shining  wall, 
A  window  (which  had  'scnp'd  my  view 
In  that  half  shadow)  and  sprung  through. 
'Twas  downward  still,  but  far  less  rude— 

By  stairs  that  through  the  live  rock  wotmd 

In  narrow  spiral  round  and  round. 
Whose  giddy  sweep  my  foot  pursued 
Till,  lo,  before  a  gate  I  stood. 
Which  oped,  I  saw,  into  the  same 
Deep  well,  from  whence  but  now  I  came. 
The  doors  were  iron,  yet  gave  way 
Lightly  before  me,  as  the  spray 
Of  a  young  lime-tree,  that  receives 
Some  wandering  bird  among  its  leaves. 
But,  soon  as  I  had  paps'd,  the  din, 

Th'  overwhelming  din,  with  which  again 
They  clash'd  their  folds,  and  closed  me  in, 

Was  such  as  seldom  sky  or  main. 
Or  heaving  earth,  or  all,  when  met 

In  angriest  strife,  e'er  equall'd  yet. 
It  seem'd  as  if  the  ponderous  sound 

Was  by  a  thousand  echoes  hurl'd 
From  one  to  th'  other,  through  the  round 

Of  this  great  subterranean  world, 
Till,  far  aa  from  the  catecombs 
Of  Alexandria  to  the  Tombs 
In  ancient  Thebes's  Valley  of  Kings, 
Rung  its  tremendous  thunderings. 
Yet  could  not  ev'n  this  rude  surprise. 

Which  well  might  move  far  bolder  men. 
One  instant  turn  my  charmed  eyes 

From  the  blest  scene  that  hail'd  them  then. 
As  I  had  rightly  deem'd,  the  place 
Where  I  now  stood  was  the  well's  base. 
The  bottom  of  the  chasm ,  and  bright 

Before  me,  through  the  massy  bara 
Of  a  huge  gate,  there  came  a  light 

Soft,  warm,  and  welcome,  as  the  stars 
Of  his  own  South  are  to  the  sight 
Of  one,  who,  from  his  sunny  home, 
To  the  chill  North  bad  dar'd  to  roam. 


And  oh  (he  scei  e,  now  opening  through 

Those  bars  that  all  but  sight  denied '. — 
A  long,  fair  alley,  far  as  view 

Could  reach  away,  along  whose  side 
Went,  lessening  to  the  end,  a  row 

Of  rich  arcades,  that,  from  between 
Their  glistening  pillars,  sent  a  glow 

Of  countless  lamps,  burning  unseen. 
And  that  still  air,  as  from  a  spring 
Of  hidden  light  illumining. 
While — soon  as  the  wild  echoes  rous'd 
From  their  deep  haunts  again  were  hous'd,— • 
I  heard  a  strain  of  holy  song 

Breathing  from  out  the  bright  arcades 
Into  that  silence — where,  among 

The  high  sweet  voices  of  young  maids. 
Which,  like  the  small  and  heav'n-ward  spire 

Of  Christian  temples,  crown'd  the  choir, 
I  fancied,  (such  the  fancy's  sway) 

Though  never  yet  my  ear  had  caught 
Sound  from  her  lips — yet,  in  that  lay 

So  worthy  of  her  looks,  mcthought 
That  maiden's  voice  I  heard,  o'er  all 

Most  high  and  heavenly, — to  my  ear 
Sounding  distinctly,  like  the  call 

Of  a  far  spirit  from  its  sphere. 

But  vain  the  call — that  stubborn  gate 

Like  destiny,  all  force  defied. 
Anxious  I  look'd  around — and,  straight. 

An  opening  to  the  left  descried. 
Which,  though  like  hell's  own  mouth  it  fleem*d 
Yet  led,  as  by  its  course  I  deem'd 
Parallel  with  those  lighted  ways 
That  'cross  the  alley  pour'd  their  blaze. 
Eager  I  stoop'd  this  path  to  tread. 
When,  suddenly,  the  wall  o'er-head 
Grew  with  a  fitful  lustre  bright. 
Which,  settling  gradual  on  the  sight 
Into  clear  characters  of  light. 
These  words  on  its  dark  ground  I  read.— 

"  You,  who  would  try 

This  terrible  track. 
To  Uve,  or  to  die. 

But  ne'er  to  look  back; 

"You,  who  aspire 

To  be  purified  there 
By  the  terrors  of  Fire 

And  Water  and  Air; 

**  If  danger  and  pain 
And  death  you  despise — 

On — for  again 
Into  light  you  may  rise,— 

"  Rise  into  light 

With  that  Secret  Divine 

Now  shrouded  from  sight 
By  the  Veils  of  the  Shrine  ! 


"  But  if 


»» 


The  words  here  dimm'd  away 
Till,  lost  in  darkness,  vague  and  dread, 
Their  very  silence  seem'd  to  say 
Awfuller  things  than  words  e'er  said. 
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"Am  I  then  in  the  p«th."  I  cried, 

''To  the  Great  Mj tierj t  abMli  I  ice. 
And  touch, — perfaapa,  ct'q  drmv  atidt 
Those  ▼enenble  Teib,  which  hide 

The  »ecret  of  Eternity !" 
This  thooght  at  once  rcTiT'd  the  zeal. 

The  thirst  ibr  Egypt's  hidden  lore 
Which  I  had  almoK  ceas*d  to  feel. 

In  the  new  dreams  that  won  me  o'er. 
For  now— oh  happiness  l—it  seem'd 
As  ifbctk  hopes  before  me  beam'd — 
Xb  if  that  spirit-ny raph,  whose  tread 

I  trac'd  down  kdther  from  above. 
To  more  than  one  sweet  treasore  led— 
Lighting  me  to  the  ii^antain-head 

Of  Knowledge  by  the  star  of  Lo\e. 
Instant  I  entered — thoogh  the  ray 

Of  my  spent  hunp  was  near  its  last, — 
And  quick  through  many  a  channel-way, 

ET'n  ruder  than  the  former,  pase'd ; 
mi,  just  as  sunk  the  farewell  spark, 
I  qned  before  me,  through  the  dark, 
A  paly  fire,  that  moment  raised. 
Which  still  as  I  approach'd  it,  blazed 
With  stronger  light, — iHl,  as  I  came 
More  near,  I  saw  my  pathway  led 
Between  two  hedges  of  liTe  flame, — 

Trees  all  oo  fire,  whose  branches  shed 
A  glow  that,  without  noise  or  smoke. 

Yet  strong  as  from  a  fiiroace.  broke ; 
While  o*er  the  glarirg  gnrand  between, 
^Vhere  my  sole,  onward  path  was  seen. 
Hot  iron  bars,  red  as  with  ire, 

Transrersely  lay— such  as,  they  tell. 
Compose  that  trellis-work  of  fire, 

Throogfa  which  the  Doom*d  look  oat  in  belL 

To  linger  there  was  to  be  lost — 

More  and  still  more  the  boming  trees 
Clos*d  o*er  the  path ;  and  as  I  crost — 

With  tremoor  both  in  heart  and  knees 
Fizing  my  foot  where'er  a  space 
'Twizt  the  red  bars  gave  resting-place, 
Abore  me,  each  quick  burning  tree. 
Tamarind,  Balm  of  Araby. 
And  Egypt's  Thorn  combined  to  spread 
A  roof  of  fire  abore  my  head. 
Yet  safe — or  with  but  harmless  scorch — 

I  trod  the  flaming  ordeal  through ; 
And  promptly  seizing,  ss  a  torch 

To  Hght  me  on  to  dangers  new, 
A  follen  bough  that  kindling  lay 
Across  the  path,  pursued  my  way. 

Nor  went  I  for  before  the  sonnd 

Of  downward  torrents  struck  my  ear; 
And,  by  my  torch's  gleam,  I  found 
That  the  dark  space  which  yawn'd  around. 

Was  a  wide  caTem,  for  and  near 
FiH'd  with  dark  waters,  that  went  by 
Tm^id  and  quick,  as  if  from  high 
They  late  had  dash'd  down  furiously ; 
Or,  awfuller,  had  yet  that  doom 
Before  them,  in  the  untried  gloom. 
No  pass  appear'd  on  either  side ; 

And  tho'  my  torch  too  feebly  shone 
To  show  what  scowl' d  beyond  the  tide, 

I  saw  but  0ne  way  left  me — on! 


So.  plunging  in,  with  n\y  nght  hand 

The  current's  rush  I  9cari.*e  withstood. 
While,  in  my  left,  the  foilir^  brand 

Shook  its  last  glimmer  o'er  the  flood. 
'Twas  a  long  struggie — oCt  I  thought. 
That,  in  that  whirl  of  waters  caught, 
I  most  hare  gone,  too  weak  for  strifo, 

Down,  hcadloog.  at  the  cataract's  will — 
Sad  fore  for  one,  wi'h  hcon  and  lifo 

.\nd  ail  youth's  sunshine  round  him  stiQ 
But.  ere  my  torch  was  wholly  spent, 

I  saw, — ou!Csrretching  from  the  shade 
Into  those  waters,  as  if  meant 

To  lend  the  drowning  stru^gler  aid — 

A  slender,  double  balustrade. 
With  snow-white  steps  betweeo.  ascending 

From  the  grim  surfoce  of  the  stream. 
Far  up  as  eye  could  reach,  and  ending 

In  darkness  there,  like  a  lost  dream. 
That  glimpse — for  'twas  no  longer^— gave 

New  spirit  to  my  strength ;  and  now. 
With  both  arms  combating  the  wsTe, 

I  rush'd  on  blindly,  till  my  brow 
Struck  on  that  railway's  lowest  stair; 
Mi'hen.  gathering  courage  from  despair. 
I  made  one  bold  and  fearful  bound. 
And  on  the  step  firm  footing  found. 

But  short  that  hope — for,  as  I  flew 
Breathlessly  up,  the  stairway  grew 
Tremulous  imder  me,  while  each 
Frail  step,  ere  scarce  my  foot  could  reach 
The  frailer  yet  I  next  must  trust. 
Crumbled  behind  me  into  dust ; 
Leaving  me.  as  it  crush'd  beneath. 

Like  sfaipwreck'd  wretch  who,  in  dismay. 
Sees  but  one  plank  'twizt  him  and  death. 

And  shuddering  focb  that  one  grre  way ; 
And  still  I  upward  went — with  nought 

Beneath  me  but  that  depth  of  shade. 
And  the  dark  flood,  from  whence  I  caught 

Each  sound  the  foiling  fragments  made. 
Was  it  not  fearfol?— still  more  frail 

At  erery  step  crash'd  the  hght  stair. 
While,  as  I  mounted,  ct'u  the  rail 

That  up  into  that  murky  air 
Was  my  sole  guide,  began  to  foil ! — 
When  stretching  forth  an  anxioos  hand. 
Just  as.  beneath  my  tottering  stand. 
Steps,  railway,  all,  together  went, 

I  touch'd  a  massy  iron  ring. 
That  there— by  what  kind  genius  sent 
I  know  not — in  the  darkness  hung ; 

And  grasping  it.  as  drowners  cling 
To  the  last  hold,  so  firm  1  clung, 
.\nd  through  the  roid  suspended  swung. 

Sudden,  as  if  that  mighty  ring 

Were  link'd  with  all  the  winds  in  heav'n. 
And,  like  the  touching  of  a  spring. 

My  eager  grasp  had  instant  giTen 
Loose  to  all  blasts  that  erer  spread 
The  shore  or  sea  with  wrecks  and  dea^— 
Around  me,  gusts,  gales,  whirlwinds  rang 
Tumultuous,  aiwi  I  seem'd  to  hang 
Amidst  an  elemental  war. 

In  which  wing'd  tempests— of  all  kinds 
And  strengths  that  winter's  stormy  star 
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Lights  through  the  Temple  of  the  Winds 
In  our  own  Athene— battled  round, 
Deafening  me  with  chaotic  sound. 
Nor  this  the  worst— for,  holding  still 

With  hands  unmovM,  though  shrinking  oft, 
I  found  myself,  at  the  wild  will 

Of  countless  whirlwinds,  caught  aloft. 
And  round  and  round,  with  fearful  swing, 
Swept,  like  a  stone-shot  in  a  sling ! 
Till  breathless,  mazed,  I  had  begun, — 

So  ceaselessly  I  thus  was  whirl'd, — 
To  think  my  limbs  were  chained  upon 

That  wheel  of  the  Infernal  World, 
To  turn  which,  day  and  night,  are  blowing 

Hot,  withering  winds  that  never  slumber ; 
And  whose  sad  rounds,  still  going,  going, 

Eternity  alone  can  number ! 
And  yet,  ev*n  then — ^while  worse  than  Fear 

Hath  ever  dreamt  seemM  hovering  near. 
Had  voice  but  askM  me,  "is  not  this 

A  price  too  dear  for  aught  below?** 
I  should  have  said  "  for  knowledge,  yes— 

But  for  bright,  glorious  Woman — no." 

At  last,  that  whirl,  when  all  my  strength 

Had  nearly  fled,  came  to  an  end ; 
And,  through  that  viewless  void,  at  length, 

I  felt  the  still-grasp* d  ring  descend 
Rapidly  with  me,  till  my  feet — 
Oh,  ne*er  was  touch  of  land  so  sweet 
To  the  long  sea- worn  exile — found 
A  resting-place  on  the  firm  ground. 
At  the  same  instant  o*er  me  broke 

A  glimmer  through  that  gloom  so  chill,— 
Like  day-light,  when  beneath  the  yoke 

Of  tjrrant  darkness  struggling  still — 
And  by  th*  imperfect  gleam  it  shed, 
I  saw  before  me  a  rude  bed, 
Where  poppies,  strew*d  upon  a  heap 
Of  wither*d  lotus,  wooed  to  sleep. 
Blessing  that  couch — as  I  would  bless, 

Ay,  ev*n  the  absent  tiger* s  lair. 
For  rest  in  such  stark  weariness, — 

I  crawPd  to  it  and  sunk  down  there. 

How  long  I  slept,  or  by  what  means 

Was  wafted  thence,  I  cannot  say ; 
But,  when  I  woke — oh  the  bright  scenes 

The  glories  that  around  me  lay— 
If  ever  yet  a  vision  shone 
On  waking  mortal,  this  was  one  ! 
But  how  describe  it  f  vain,  as  yet, 

While  the  first  dazzle  dims  my  eyes, 
All  vain  the  attempt — I  must  forget 

The  flush,  the  newness,  the  surprise, 
The  vague  bewilderment,  that  whelms, 

£v*n  now,  my  every  sense  and  thought. 
Ere  I  can  paint  these  sunless  realms. 

And  their  hid  glories  as  I  ought. 
While  thou,  if  ev*n  but  half  I  tell 
Wilt  that  but  half  believe — farewell ! 


LETTER  V. 


PROM  ORCUS,  HIGH  PRIEST  OF  MEMPHIS,  TO 
DECIU8,  THE  PRJETORIAN  PREFECT. 

Rejoice,  my  (fiend,  rejoice : — the  youthful  Chief 
Of  that  light  Sect  which  mocks  at  all  belief, 


And,  gay  and  godless,  makes  the  present  hour 
Its  only  heaven,  is  now  within  our  power. 
Smooth,  hnpious  school ! — not  all  the  weapons 

aimed 
At  priestly  creeds,  mnce  first  a  creed  was  framed, 
E'er  struck  so  deep  as  that  sly  dart  they  wield. 
The  Bacchant's  pointed  spear  in  laughing  flowers 

conceard. 
And  oh,  *twere  victory  to  this  heart,  as  sweet 
As  any  thou  canst  boast, — ev*n  when  the  feet 
Of  thy  proud  war-steed  wade  through  Christian 

blood. 
To  wrap  this  scoffer  in  Faith's  blinding  hood, 
And  bring  him,  tamed  and  prostrate,  to  implore 
The  vilest  gods  ev*n  Egypt's  saints  adore. 

What !— do  these  sages  think,  to  them  alone 
The  key  of  this  world's  happiness  is  known  f 
That  none  but  they,  wiio  make    such   proud 

parade 
Of  Pleasure's  smiling  favours,  win  the  maid, 
Or  that  Religion  keeps  no  secret  place. 
No  niche,  in  her  dark  fanes,  for  Love  to  grace  f 
Fools ! — did  they  know  how  keen  the  zest  that's 

given 
To  earthly  joy,  when  season*d  well  with  heaven ; 
How  Piety's  grave  mask  improves  the  hue 
Of  Pleasure*  s  laughing  features,  half  seen  through, 
And  how  the  Priest,  set  nptly  within  reach 
Of  two  rich  worlds,  traffics  for  bliss  with  each, 
Would  they  not,  Decius, — thou,  whom  th*  an- 
cient tie 
'Twixt  Sword  and  Altar  makes  our  best  ally, — 
Would  they  not  change  their  creed,  their  craft, 

for  ours  ? 
Leave   the  gross  daylight  joys,   that,  in    their 

bowers. 
Languish  with  too  much  sun,  like  o*er-blown 

flowers, 
For  the  veil'd  loves,  the  blisses  undisplay'd 
That  slily  lurk  within  the  Temple*s  shade  f 
And,    'stead    of  haunting    the    trim    Garden's 

school, — 
Where  cold  Philosophy  usurps  a  rule. 
Like  the  pale  moon's,  o'er  passion's  heaving  tide ; 
Where  pleasure,  cramp'd  and  chiird  by  wisdom's 

pride. 
Counts  her  own  pulse's  regulated  play. 
And  in  dull  dreams  dissolves  her  life  away, — 
Be  taught  by  us,  quit  shadows  for  the  true. 
Substantial  joys  we  sager  Priests  pursue, — 
Who,  far  too  wise  to  theorise  on  bliss. 
Or  pleasure's  substance  for  its  shade  to  miss, 
Preach  other  worlds,  but  live  for  only  this: 
Thanks  to  the  well-paid  Mystery  round  us  flung, 
Which,  like  its  type,  the  golden  cloud  that  hung 
O'er  Jupiter's  love-couch  its  shade  benign. 
Round  human  fraihy  wraps  a  veil  divine. 

Still  less  should  they  presume,  weak  wits,  that 

they 
Alone  despise  the  craft  of  us  who  pray ; — 
Still  less  their  creedless  vanity  deceive 
With  the  fond  thought,  that  we  who  pray  believe. 
Believe ! — Apis  forbid — forbid  it,  all 
Ye    monster  Gods,  before  whose    shrines  we 

fall,— 
Deities,  framed  in  jest,  as  if  to  try 
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How  far  gross  Man  can  vulgarize  the  sky ; 
How  far  the  same'  low  fancy  (hat  combines 
Into  a  drove  of  brutes  yon  zodiac*s  signs, 
And  turns  that  Heaven  itself  into  a  place 
Of  sainted  sin  and  deified  disgrace. 
Can  bring  Olympus  ev'n  to  shame  more  deep, 
Stock  it  with  things  that  earth  itself  holds  cheap, 
Kish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  the  kitchen's  sacred  brood, 
Which  Egypt  keeps  for  worship,  not  for  food, — 
All,  worthy  idols  of  a  Faith  that  sees 
In  dogs,  cats,  owls,  and  apes  divinities ! 


Believe! — oh,  Decius,  thou,  who  hast  no  care 
Of  things  divine,  beyond  the  soldier's  share. 
Who  takes  on  trust  the  faith  for  which  he  bleeds, 
A  good,  fierce  God  to  swear  by,  all  he  needs, — 
Little  canst  thou,  whose  creed  around  thee  hangs 
Loose  as  thy  summer  war-cloak,  guess  the  pangs 
Of  loathing  and  self-scorn  with  which  a  heart, 
Stubborn  as  mine  is,  acts  the  zealot's  part, — 
The  deep  and  dire  disgust  with  which  I  wade 
Through  the  foul  juggling  of  this  holy  trade, — 
This  mud  profound  of  mystery,  where  the  feet, 
At  exery  step,  sink  deeper  in  deceit. 
Oh !  many  a  time,  when,  mid  the  Temple's  blaze, 
O'er  prostrate  fools  the  sacred  cist  I  raise, 
Did  I  not  keep  still  proudly  in  my  mind, 
The  power  this  priestcraft  gives  me  o'er  man- 
kind,— 
A  lever,  of  more  might,  in  skilful  hand. 
To   move    this    world,    than    Archimedc    e'er 

plann'.i, — 
I  should,  in  vengeance  of  the  shame  I  feel 
At  my  own  mockery,  crush  the  slaves  that  kneel 
Besotted  round  ;  and, — like  that  kindred  breed 
Of  reverend,  well-drest  crocodiles  they  feed. 
At  famed  Arsinoe,* — make  my  keepers  bless, 
With  their  last  throb,  my  sharp-fang'd  Holiness. 


Say,  t*  it  to  be  borne,  that  scoffers,  vain 
Of  their  own  freedom  from  the  altar's  chain. 
Should  mock  thus  all  that  thou  thy  blood  host 

sold, 
And  I  my  truth,  pride,  freedom,  to  uphold  7 
It  must  not  be : — think'st  thou  that  Christian  sect, 
Whose  followers,  quick  as  broken  waves,  erect 
Their  crests  anew  and  swell  into  a  tide. 
That  threats  to  sweep  away  our  shrines  of  pride— 
Think'st  thou,  with  all   their  wondrous  spells, 

ev'n  they 
Would  triumph  thus,  had  not  the  constant  play 
Of  Wit's  resistless  archery  cicar'd  their  way  ? — 
That  mocking  spirit,  worst  of  all  the  foes. 
Our  solemn  fraud,  our  mystic  mummery  knows. 
Whose  wounding  flash  thus  ever  'mong  the  signs 
Of  a  fast-falling  creed,  prelusive  shines. 
Threatening  such  change  as  to  the  awful  freaks 
Of  summer  lightning,  ere  the  tempest  breaks. 
Bat,  to  my  point, — a  youth  of  this  vain  school. 
But  one,  whom  Doubt  itself  hath  fail'd  to  cool 
Down  to  that  freezing  point,  where  Priests  despair 
Of  any  spark  from  th'  altar  catching  there, — 
Hath,  some  nights  since, — it  was,  methinks,  the 

night 
That  foUow'd  the  full  moon's  great  annual  rile, — 


Through  the  dark,  winding  ducts,  that  downward 

stray 
To  these  earth-hidden  temples,  tracked  his  way. 
Just  at  that  hour  when,  round  the  Shrine  and  me 
The  choir  of  blooming  nymphs  thou  long'st  to 

see. 
Sing  their  last  night-hymn  in  the  Sanctuary. 
The  clangour  of  the  marvellous  Gate,  that  stands 
At  the  Well's  lowest  depth, — which  none  but 

hands 

Of  new,  untaught  adventurers,  from  above. 

Who  know  not  the  safe  path,  e'er  dare  to  move, — 

Gave  signal  that  a  foot  profane  was  nigh : — 

*Twas  the  Greek  youth,  who,  by  that  morning's 
sky. 

Had  been  observed,  curiously  wandering  round 

The  mighty  fanes  of  our  sepulchral  ground. 

Instant,  th*  Initiate's  Trials  were  prepared,— 
The  Fire,  Air,  Water  ;  all  that  Orpheus  dared. 
That  Plato,  that  the  brighi-hair'd  Samian*  pass'd. 
With  trembling  hope  to  come  to — tthat,  at  last? 
Go,  ask  the  dupes  of  Myst'ry ;  question  him 
Who,  mid  terrific  sounds  and  spectres  dim. 
Walks  at  Eleusis;  ask  of  those,  who  brave 
The  dazzling  miracles  of  Mithra's  Cave, 
With  its  seven  starry  gales ;  ask  all  who  keep 
Those  terrible  night-myst'ries  where  they  weep 
And  howl  sad  dirges  to  the  answering  breeze, 
O'er  their  dead  Gods,  their  mortal  Deities, — 
Amphibious,  hybrid  things,  that  died  as  men, 
Drown'd,   hang'd,   empaled,   to  rise,  as   gods, 

again ; — 
Ask  thenij  what  mighty  secret  lurks  below 
This  sev'n-fold  mystery — can  they  tell  theet  No; 
Gravely  they  keep  that  only  secret,  well 
And  fairly  kept, — that  they  have  none  to  tell ; 
And,  duped  themselves,  console  their  humbled 

pride 
By  duping  thenceforth  all  mankind  beside. 


*  For  the  trinkets  with  which  the  sacred  Crocodiles 
Mrere  ornamented)  see  the  Epicurean,  chap.  10. 


And  such  th'  advance  in  fraud  since  Orpheus' 

time — 
That  earliest  master  of  our  craft  sublime, — 
So  many  minor  Mysteries,  imps  of  fraud, 
From  the  great  Orphic  Egg  have  wing'd  abroad. 
That,  still  t*  uphold  our  Temple's  ancient  boast. 
And  seem  most  holy,  we  must  cheat  the  most ; 
Work  the  best  miracles,  wrap  nonsense  round 
In  pomp  and  darkness,  till  it  seems  profound; 
Play  on  the  hopes,  the  terrors  of  mankind. 
With  changeful  skill ;  and  make  the  human  mina 
Like  our  own  Sanctuary,  where  no  ray, 
But  by  the  Priest's  permission,  wins  its  way, — 
Where,  through  the  gloom  as  wave  our  wizard 

rods. 
Monsters,  at  will,  are  conjured  into  Gods; 
While  Reason,  like  a  grave-faced  mummy,  stands 
With  her  arms  swathed  in  hieroglyphic  bands. 

But  chiefly  in  the  skill  >%ith  which  we  use 
Man's  wildest  passions  for  Religion's  views. 
Yoking  them  to  her  car  Uke  fiery  steeds, 
Lies  the  main  art  in  which  our  craft  succeeds. 
And  oh  be  blest,  ye  men  of  yore,  whose  toil 
Hath,  for  our  use,  scoop'd  out  of  Egypt's  soil 
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This  hidden  Paradise,  this  mine  of  fanes, 
Gardens,  and  palaces,  where  Pleasure  reigns 
In  a  rich,  sunless  empire  of  her  own, 
With  all  earth's  luxuries  lighting  up  her  throne  ; 
A  realm  (or  mystery  made,  which  undermines 
The  Nile  itself,  and,  'neath  the  Twelve  Great 

Shrines 
That  keep  Initiation's  holy  rite, 
Spreads  its  long  labyrinths  of  unearthly  light, 
A  light  that  knows  no  change — its  brooks  that  run 
Too  deep  for  day,  its  gardens  without  sun. 
Where  soul  and  sense,  by  turns,  are  charm'd, 

surprised ; 
And  all  that  bard  or  prophet  e'er  devised 
For  man's  Elysium,  priests  have  realized. 

Here,  at  this  moment, — all  his  trials  past. 
And  heart  and  nerve  unshrinking  to  the  last, — 
The  young  Initiate  roves, — as  yet  left  free 
To  wander  throu^^h  this  realm  of  mystery, 
Feeding  on  such  illusions  as  prepare 
The  soul,  like  mist  o'er  waterfalls,  to  wear 
All  shapes  and  hues,  at  Fancy's  varying  will, 
Through  every  shifting  aspect,  vapour  still ;— • 
Vague  gUmpses  of  the  Future,  vistas  shown, 
By  scenic  skill,  into  that  world  unknown, 
Whicbt  saintis  and  sinners  claim  alike  their  own ; 
And  all  those  other  witching,  wildering  arts, 
Illusions,  terrors,  that  make  human  hearts, 
Ay,  ev'n  the  wisest  and  the  hardiest,  quail 
To  any  goblin  throned  behind  a  veil. 

Yes, — such  the  spells  shall  haunt  his  eye,  his  ear, 
Mlxt  with  his  night-dreams,  from  his  atmosphere ; 
Till,  if  our  Sage  be  not  tamed  down,  at  length, 
His  wit,  his  wisdom,  shorn  of  all  their  strength, 
Like  Phrygian  priests,  in  honour  of  the  shrine, — 
If  he  become  not  absolutely  mine. 
Body  and  soul,  and,  like  the  tame  decoy 
Which  wary  hunters  of  wild  doves  employ, 
Draw  converts  also,  lure  his  brother  wits 
To  the  dark  cage  where  his  own  spirit  flits. 
And  give  us,  if  not  saints,  good  hypocrites, — 
If  I  effect  not  this,  then  be  it  said 
The  ancient  spirit  of  our  craft  hath  fled, 
Gone  with  that  serpent-god  the  Cross  hath  chased 
To  hiss  its  soul  out  in  the  Theban  waste. 
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THE  TWOPENNY   POST   BAG. 


E  lapse  manibuf  cecid^re  tabells.— Ovuf. 


PREFACE. 

The  Bag,  from  which  the  following  Letters  are 
selected,  was  dropped  by  a  Twopenny  Postman, 
about  two  months  since,  and  picked  up  by  an 
emissary  of  the  Society  for  the  S — pp — ss — n  of 
V — e,  who,  supposing  it  might  materially  assist 
the  private  researches  of  that  institution,  immedi- 
ately took  it  to  his  employers  and  was  rewarded 
handsomely  for  his  trouble.    Such  a  treasury  of 


secrets  was  worth  a  whole  host  of  informers;  and, 
accordingly,  Uke  the  Cupids  of  the  poet  (if  I  may 
use  so  profane  a  simile)  who  "fell  at  odds  about 
the  sweet-bag  of  a  bee,"*  those  venerable  sup- 
pressors almost  fought  with  each  other  for  the 
honour  and  delight  of  flrst  ransacking  the  Post 
Bag.  Unluckily,  however,  it  turned  out,  upon 
examination,  that  the  discoveries  of  profligacy, 
which  it  enabled  them  to  make,  lay  chiefly  in 
those  upper  regions  of  society,  which  their  well- 
bred  regulations  forbid  them  to  molest  or  meddle 
with.  In  consequence,  they  gained  but  very  few 
victims  by  their  prize,  and,  after  lying  for  a  week 
or  two  under  Mr.  H — xcn — d's  counter,  the  Bag, 
with  its  violated  contents,  was  sold  for  a  trifle  to 
a  friend  of  mine. 

It  happened  That  I  had  just  then  been  seized 
with  an  ambition  (having  never  tried  the  strength 
of  my  wing  but  in  a  newspaper)  to  publish  some- 
thing or  other  in  the  shape  of  a  book  ;  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that,  the  present  being  such  a  letter- 
writing  era,  a  few  of  these  twopenny  post  epistles, 
turned  into  easy  verse,  would  be  as  light  and  po- 
pular a  task  as  I  could  possibly  select  for  a  com- 
mencement. I  did  not  think  it  prudent,  however, 
to  give  loo  many  Letters  at  first ;  and,  accordingly, 
have  been  obliged  (in  order  to  eke  out  a  sufficient 
number  of  pages)  to  reprint  some  of  those  trifles 
which  had  already  appeared  in  the  public  jour- 
nals. As,  in  the  battles  of  ancient  times,  the 
shades  of  the  departed  were  sometimes  seer 
among  the  combatants,  so  I  thought  I  might  re- 
medy the  thinness  of  my  ranks,  by  conjuring  up 
a  few  dead  and  forgotten  ephemerons  to  fill  them. 

Such  are  the  motives  and  accidents  that  led  to 
the  present  publication  ;  and  as  this  is  the  first  time 
my  muse  has  ever  ventured  out  of  the  go-cart  of 
a  newspaper,  though  I  feel  all  a  parent's  delight 
at  seeing  little  Miss  go  alone,  I  am  also  not  with- 
out a  parent's  anxiety,  lest  an  unlucky  fall  should 
be  the  consequence  of  the  experiment ;  and  I  need 
not  point  out  the  many  living  instances  there  are 
of  Muses  that  have  suffered  severely  in  theii 
heads,  from  taking  too  early  and  rashly  to  theii 
feet.  Besides,  a  book  is  so  very  different  a  thing 
from  a  newspaper! — in  the  former,  your  doggerel, 
without  either  company  or  shelter,  must  stand 
shivering  in  the  middle  of  a  bleak  white  page  by 
itself;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  comfortly  backed 
by  advertisements,  and  has  sometimes  even  a 
Speech  of  Mr.  St — pli — n's,  or  something  equally 
warm,  for  n  chauffe-pie, — so  that,  in  general,  the 
very  reverse  of  '*  laudator  cl  alget"  is  its  destiny. 

Ambition,  however,  must  run  some  risks,  and 
I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied  if  the  reception  of 
these  few  Letters  should  have  the  cflfect  of  send- 
ing me  to  the  Post  Bag  for  more. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTEENTH 
EDITION. 

BY  A  FRIEND   OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  at  present 

on  a  tour  through ,  I  feel  myself  called 

upon,  as  his  friend,  to  notice  certain  misconcep- 


♦  Herrick. 
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tions  and  misrepresentations*  to  which  this  little 
T<^aine  of  Trifles  has  given  rise. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Brown 
has  had  anj  accomplices  in  the  work.  A  note, 
indeed,  which  has  hitherto  accompanied  his  Pre- 
&ce,  may  very  naturally  have  been  the  origin  of 
such  a  supposition ;  but  that  note,  which  was 
merely  the  coquetry  of  an  author,  I  have,  in  the 
present  edition,  taken  upon  myself  to  remove,  and 
Mr.  Brown  must  therefore  be  considered  (like  the 
mother  of  that  unique  production,  the  Centaur, 
l^uva  tat  iiovov*)  as  alone  responsible  for  the 
whole  contents  of  the  volume. 

In  the  next  place  it  has  been  said,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  graceless  little  book,  a  certain 
distinguished  Personage  prevailed  upon  another 
distinguished  Personage  to  withdraw  from  the 
author  tbit  notice  and  kindness,  with  which  he 
had  so  long  and  so  liberally  honoured  him.  There 
is  not  one  syllable  of  truth  in  this  story.  For  the 
magnanimity  of  the  former  of  these  persons  I 
would,  indeed,  in  no  case,  answer  too  rashly;  but 
of  the  conduct  of  the  latter  towards  my  friend,  I 
have  a  proud  gratification  in  declaring,  that  it  has 
never  ceased  to  be  such  as  he  must  remember 
with  indelible  gratitude ; — a  gratitude  the  more 
cheerfully  and  warmly  paid,  from  its  not  being  a 
debt  incurred  solely  on  his  own  account,  but  for 
kindness  shared  with  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him. 

To  the  charge  of  being  an  Irishman,  poor  Mr. 
Bbown  pleads  guilty ;  and  I  believe  it  must  also 
be  acknowledged  that  he  comes  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic family :  an  avowal  which,  I  am  aware,  is 
decisive  of  his  utter  reprobation  in  the  eyes  of  those 
exclusive  patentees  of  Christianity,  so  worthy  to 
have  been  the  followers  of  a  certain  enlightened 
Bishop,  Do.VATUS.t  who  held,  *'  that  God  is  in 
Africa,  and  not  ehewkere.**  But  from  all  this  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
Papist ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  the  strongest  reasons 
for  suspecting  that  they  who  say  so  are  totally 
mistaken.  Not  that  I  presume  to  have  ascertained 
his  opinions  upon  such  subjects ;  all  I  know  of  his 
orthodoxy  is,  that  he  has  a  Protestant  wife  and 
two  or  three  little  Protestant  children,  and  that  he 
has  been  seen  at  church  every  Sunday,  for  a  whole 
year  together,  listening  to  the  sermons  of  his  truly 
reverend  and  amiable  friend.  Dr. ,  and  be- 
having there  as  well  and  as  orderly  as  most 
people. 

There  are  a  few  more  mistakes  and  falsehoods 
about  Mr.  Brown,  to  which  I  had  intended,  with 
all  becoming  gravity,  to  advert ;  but  I  begin  to 
think  the  task  is  altogether  as  useless  as  it  is  tire- 
some. Calumnies  and  misrepresentations  of  this 
sort  are,  like  the  arguments  and  statements  of 
Dr.  Duigenan,  not  at  all  the  less  vivacious  or  less 
serviceable  to  their  fabricators  for  having  been  re- 
futed and  disproved  a  thousand  times  over :  they 
are  brought  forward  again,  as  good  as  new, 
whenever  malice  or  stupidity  is  in  want  of  them, 
and  are  as  useful  as  the  old  broken  lantern,  in 
Fielding's  Amelia,  which  the  watchman  always 


keeps  ready  by  him,  to  produce,  in  proof  of  riot, 
against  his  victims.  I  shall  therefore  give  up  the 
firuitless  toil  of  vindication,  and  would  even  draw 
my  pen  over  what  I  have  already  written,  had  I 
not  promised  to  fiimish  the  Publisher  with  a  Pre- 
face, and  know  not  how  else  I  could  contrive  to 
eke  it  out. 

I  have  added  two  or  three  more  trifles  to  tlua 
edition,  which  I  found  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
and  knew  to  be  from  the  pen  of  my  friend.*  The 
rest  of  the  volume  remains  t  in  its  original  state. 

April  20, 1814. 


LETTER  I. 


FROM   THE   PR — KG — SS   CH- 


-E   OF   W- 


•  Piiidar,  Pylh,  2.— My  friend  certainly  cannot  add 
ovT*  t¥  a¥ipaai  ytpaa^opov. 
\  BUhop  of  Casa-.  Nigra!,  in  the  fourth  century. 


TO  THE  LADY  B — RB — A   A — SHL — Y^X 

My  dear  Lady  Bab,  youMl  be  shock'd,  Fm  afraid. 
When  you  hear  the  sad  rumpus  your  ponies  have 

made; 
Since  the  time  of  horse-consuls  (now  long  out  of 

date) 
No  nags  ever  made  such  a  stir  in  the  State ! 

Lord  Eld-n  first  heard — and  as  instantly  pray'd  he 
To  God  and  his  King — that  a  Popish  young  lady 
(For  though  you've  bright  eyes,  and  twelve  thou- 
sand a  year. 
It  is  still  but  too  true  youVe  a  Papist,  my  dear) 
Had  insidiously  sent,  by  a  tall  Irish  groom. 
Two  priest-ridden  ponies,  just  landed  from  Rome, 
And  so  full,  little  rogues,  of  pontifical  tricks. 
That  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  was  scarce  safe  from 
their  kicks ! 

Off  at  once  to  papa,  in  a  flurry,  he  flies — 

For  papa  always  does  what    these   statesmen 

advise. 
On  condition  that  they'll  be,  in  turn,  so  polite 
As  in  no  case  whatever  to  advise  him  too  right — 
"  Pretty  doings  are  here,  sir,  (he  angrily  cries, 
While  by  dint  of  dark  eyebrows  he  strives  to  look 

wise,) 
'Tis  a  scheme  of  the  Romanists,  so  help  me  God ! 
To  ride  over  your  most  Royal  Highness  rotigh- 

shod — 
Elxcuse,  sir,   my  tears,  they're  from  loyalty's 

source — 
Bad  enough  'twas  for  Troy  to  be  sack'd  by  a 

Horscj 
But  for  us  to  be  ruin'd  by  Ponies,  still  worse  I" 


*  The  TrifUa  here  alluded  to,  and  others,  which  have 
since  appeared,  will  be  found  in  this  edition. — Publisher. 

f  A  new  reading  has  been  suggested  in  the  original 
of  the  Ode  of  Horace,  ftee\y  translated  by  Lord  Eu>— h. 
In  the  line  "Sive  per  Syrteis  iter  estuosas,"  it  is  pro- 
posed, by  a  very  trifling  alteration,  to  read  **  Surtees'* 
instead  of**  Syrteis,"  which  brings  the  Ode,  it  is  said, 
more  home  to  the  noble  Translator,  and  gives  a  pecu- 
liar force  and  aptness  to  the  epithet '^sstuosas.*'  I 
merely  throw  out  this  emendation  for  the  learned, 
being  unable  myself  to  decide  upon  its  merits. 

%  This  young  Lady,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  has 
lately  made  a  present  of  some  beautiful  ponies  to  the 
Pr—no— ■«. 
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Quick  a  council  is  cali'd — the  whole  cabinet  sits — 
The  Archbishops  declare,  frighten'd  out  of  their 

wits, 
That  if  vile  Popish  ponies  should  eat  at  my  manger, 
From  that  awful  moment  the  Church  is  in  danger ! 
As,  give  them  but  stabling,  and  shortly  no  stalls 
Will  suit  their  proud  stomachs  but  those  of  St. 

Paul's. 

The  Doctor,  and  he,  the  devout  man  of  Leather, 
V — ns — tt — t,  now  laying  their  saint-heads  to- 
gether. 
Declare  that  these  skittish  young  a-bominations 
Are  clearly  foretold  in  chap.  vi.  Revelations — 
Nay,  they  verily  think  they  could  point  out  the  one 
Which  the  Doctor's  friend  Death  was  to  canter 
upon ! 

l*ord  H — rr — by,  hoping  that  no  one  imputes 
To  the  Court  any  fancy  to  persecute  brutes, 
Protests,  on  the  word  of  himself  and  his  cronies, 
That  had  these  said  creatures  been  Asses,  not 

Ponies, 
The  court  would  have  started  no  sort  of  objection. 
As  Asses  were,  therej  always  sure  of  protection. 

"If  the  Pr-nc-ss  will  keep  them  (says  Lord 

C-stl-r-gh,) 
To  make  them  quite  harmless  the  only  true  way 
Is  (as  certain  Chief-Justices  do  with  their  wives) 
To  flog  them  within  half  an  inch  of  their  lives— 
If  they've  any  bad  Irish  blood  lurking  about, 
This  (he  knew  by  experience)  would  soon  draw 

it  out." 
Or — if  this  be  thought  cruel — ^his  Lordship  proposes 
•  *  The  new  Fir/o-snaffle  to  bind  down  their  noses — 
A  pretty  contrivance,  made  out  of  old  chains. 
Which  appears  to  indulge,  while  it  doubly  re- 
strains ; 
Which,  however  high-mettled,  then:  gamesome 

ncss  checks 
(Adds  his  Lordship,  humanely,)  or  else  breaks 
their  necks!" 

This  proposal  received  pretty  general  applause 
From  the  statesmen  around — and  the  neck-break- 
ing clause 
Had  a  vigour  about  it,  which  soon  reconciled 
Even  Eld— n  himself  to  a  measure  so  mild. 
So  the  snaffles,  my  dear,  were  agreed  to  nem.  con.. 
And  my  Lord  C — stl — r — gh, having  so  often  shone 
In  the  fettering  line,  is  to  buckle  them  on. 

I  shall  drive  to  your  door  in  these  Vetos  some  day. 
But,  at  present,  adieu !— I  must  hurry  away 
To  go  see  my  mamma,  as  I'm  suffered  to  meet  her 
For  just  half  an  hour  by  the  Qu — ^n's  best  repeater. 

C E. 


LETTER  IL 

FROM     COLONEL    M*M — H— N  TO    G — ^LD 
VR — NC — 8   L— CKIE,   ESQ. 

Dear  Sir,  Pve  just  had  time  to  look 
Into  your  very  learned  book,* 


•  See  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  zl. 

13 


Wherein — as  plain  as  man  can  speak. 
Whose  English  is  half  modern  Greek — 
You  prove  that  we  can  ne'er  intrench 
Our  happy  isles  against  the  French, 
Till  Royalty  in  England's  made 
A  much  more  independent  trade- 
in  short,  until  the  House  of  Guelph 
Lays  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  shelf, 
And  boldly  sets  up  for  itself ! 

All,  that  can  well  be  understood 
In  this  said  book,  is  vastly  good  : 
And,  as  to  what's  incomprehensible, 
I  dare  be  sworn  'tis  full  as  sensible ; 

But,  to  your  work's  immortal  credit. 

The  P — e,  good  sir, — the  P — e  has  read  it. 

(The  only  book,  himself  remarks, 

Which  he  has  read  since  Mrs.  Clarke's.) 

Last  levee-morn  he  look'd  it  through 

During  that  awful  hour  or  two 

Of  grave  tonsorial  preparation. 

Which,  to  a  fond  admiring  nation. 

Sends  forth,  announced  by  trump  and  drum, 

The  best-wigg'd  P e  in  Christendom  ! 

He  thinks,  with  you,  the  imagination 
Of  partnership  in  legislation 
Could  only  enter  in  the  noddles 
Of  dull  and  ledger-keeping  twaddles. 
Whose  heads  on  firms  are  running  so. 
They  even  must  have  a  King  and  Co. 
And  hence,  too,  eloquently  show  forth 
On  checks  and  balances,  and  so  forth. 

But  now,  he  trusts,  we  are  coming  near  a 

Better  and  more  royal  era ; 

When  England's  monarch  need  but  say, 

"  Whip  me  those  scoundrels,  C — stl — r — gh!*' 

Or — "hang  me  up  those  Papists,  Eld — n," 

And  'twill  be  done — ay,  faith,  and  well  done. 

With  view  to  which,  I've  his  command 

To  beg,  sir,  from  your  iravell'd  hand 

(Round  which  the  foreign  graces  swarm) 

A  plan  of  radical  reform ; 

Compiled  and  chosen,  as  best  you  can. 

In  Turkey  or  at  Ispahan, 

And  quite  upturning,  branch  and  root. 

Lords,  Commons,  and  Burdett  to  boot ! 

But,  prsy,  whate'er  you  may  impart,  write 
Somewhat  more  brief  than  Major  C — rtwr — ght ; 

Else,  though  the  P e  be  long  in  rigging, 

'Twould  take,  at  least,  a  fortnight's  wigging; 
Two  wigs  to  every  paragraph — 
Before  he  well  could  get  through  half. 

You'll  send  it,  also,  speedily — 
As,  truth  to  say,  'twixt  you  and  me, 
Hb  Highness,  heated  by  your  work, 
Ahready  thinks  himself  Grand  Turk ! 
And  you'd  have  laugh' d,  had  you  seen  how 
He  scared  the  Ch — nc — II— r  just  now. 
When  (on  his  Lordship's  entering  pufTd)  he 
Slapp'd  his  back  and  cali'd  him  *'  Mufti !" 
The  tailors,  too,  have  got  commands 
To  put  directly  into  hands 
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All  sorts  of  dulimans  and  pouches, 
With  sashes,  turbans,  and  pabouches 
While  Y — rm — th's  sketching  out  a  plan 
Of  new  mouilacheM  a  V  Ottomane^) 
And  all  things  fitting  and  expedient 
To  Turhify  our  gracious  R — g — nt ! 

You  therefore  have  no  lime  to  waste- 
So  send  your  system. — 

Your*8,  in  haste. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Before  I  send  this  scrawl  away, 
I  seize  a  moment,  just  to  say 
Thcre*s  some  parts  of  the  Turkish  system 
So  vulgar,  'twere  as  well  you  miss'd  *em. 
For  instance  in  Seraglio  matters — 
Your  Turk,  whom  girlish  fondness  flatters, 
Would  fill  his  Harem  (tasteless  fool !) 
With  tittering,  rcd-chcek'd  things  from  school- 
But  here  (as  in  that  fairy  land. 
Where  Love  and  Age  went  hand  in  hand  ;* 
Where  lips  till  sixty  shed  no  honey, 
And  Grandams  were  worth  any  money) 
Our  Sultan  has  much  riper  notions — 
So,  let  your  list  of  «Ae- promotions 
Include  those  only,  plump  and  sage. 
Who've  reached  the  regulation  age; 
That  is— us  near  as  one  can  fix 
From  Peerage  dates — full  fifty«six. 

This  rule's  hrfavrilen — nothing  more — 
For,  as  to  wives,  a  Grand  Signor, 
Though  not  decidedly  without  them. 
Need  never  care  one  curse  about  them  ! 


LETTER    III. 


FROM   O.    R.    TO  THE    E- 


OP   Y- 


We  miss'd  you  last  night  at  the  "  hoary  old  sin- 
ner's," 
Who  gave  us,  as  usual,  the  cream  of  good  din- 
ners— 
His  soups  scientific — his  fishes  quite  prime — 
His  pates  superb — and  his  cutlets  sublime ! 
In  short,  'twas  the  snug  sort  of  dinner  to  stir  a 

Stomachic  orgasm  in  my  Lord  E oh, 

Who  set-to,  to  be  sure,  with  miraculous  force, 
And  exclaim'd,  between  mouthfuls,  **  a  Jfe-cook, 
of  course! — 


*  The  learned  Colonel  must  allude  here  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Mysteiious  Isle,  in  the  History  of  Abdalla, 
Son  of  nanif,  where  such  inversions  of  the  order  of  na- 
ture are  said  to  have  taken  place. — **A  score  of  old 
women  and  the  same  number  of  old  men,  played  here 
and  there  in  the  court,  some  at  chuck-fhrthing,  others 
At  tip-cat  or  at  cockles."— And  again,  "There  is  no- 
thing, believe  me,  more  engaging  than  those  lovely 
wrinkles,*'  etc.  etc.— See  TWm  of  the  Katt^  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
607,008. 

fThis  letter,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  was  writ- 
ten the  day  after  a  dinner,  given  by  the  M of 

H— d-« 


While  you  live — 'what's  there  under  that  covert 

pray,  look) — 
While  you  live — (I'll  just  taste  it) — ne'er  keep  a 

She-cook. 
*Tia  a  sound  Salic  law^a  small  bit  of  that  toast) — 
Which  ordains  that  a  female  shall  ne'er  rule  the 

roast; 
For  Cookery's  a  secret — (this  turtle's  imcom- 

mon) — 
Like  Masonry,  never  found  out  by  a  woman !" 

The  dinner,  you  know,  was  in  gay  celebration 

Of  my  brilliant  triumph  and  H — ^nt's  condemna- 
tion; 

A  compliment  too  to  his  Lordship  the  J — e 

For  his  speech  to  the  J — y, — and  zounds!  who 
would  grudge 

Turtle-soup,  though  it  came  to  five  guineas  a 
bowl. 

To  reward  such  a  loyal  and  complaisant  soul  7 

We  were  all  in  high  gig — Roman  Punch  and 
Tokay 

Travell'd  round,  till  our  heads  travell'd  just  the 
same  way, — 

And  we  cared  not  for  Juries  or  Libels — no — 
dam' me !  nor 

Even  for  the  threats  of  last  Sunday's  Elxaminer ! 

More  good  things  were  eaten  than  said — but  Tom 

T — RRH — T 
In  quoting  Joe  Miller,  you  know,  has  some  merit, 
And,  hearing  the  sturdy  Justiciary  Chief 
Say — sated  with  turtle — '*  I'll  now  try  the  beef — 
Tommy  whisper'd  him  (giving  his  Lordship  a  sly 

hit) 
"  I  fear  'twill  be  hung-heef,  my  Lord,  if  you  fry 

it!" 

And  C — MD — N  was  there,  who,  that  morning, 
had  gone 

To  fit  his  new  Marquis* s  coronet  on ; 

And  the  dish  set  before  him — oh  dish  well-de- 
vised ! — 

Was,  what  old  Mother  Glasse  calls,  '*a  calTs 
head  surprised !" 

The  brains  were  near ;  and  once  they'd  been 

fine, 

But  of  late  they  had  lain  so  long  soaking  in  wine 

That,  however  we  still  might  in  courtesy  call 

Them  a  fine  dish  of  brains,  they  were  no  braina 
at  all. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  we  drank,  every  one  , 
In  a  bumper,  "the  venial deUghts of  Crim.  Con.*' 
At  which  H — D — T  with  warm    reminiscences 

gloated. 
And  E — b'r — H  chuckled  to  hear  himself  quoted 

Our  next  round  of  toasts  was  a  fancy  quite  new, 
For  we  drank — and  you'll  own  'twas  benevolent 

too — 
To  those  well-meaning  husbands,  cits,  parsons, 

or  peers, 
Whom  we've  any  time  honour' d  by  kissing  their 

dears; 
This  museum  of  wittols  was  comical  rather ; 
Old  H — D — T  gave  M y,  and  /  gave . 
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In  short,  not  a  soul  till  this  morning  would  budge — 

We  were  all  fun  uud  frolic  ! — and  even  the  J £ 

Laid  aside,  for  the  time,  his  juridical  fashion, 
And  through  the  whole  night  was  not  once  in  a 
passion ! 

I  write  this  in  bed,  while  my  whiskers  are  airing. 
And  M — c  has  a  sly  dose  of  jalap  preparing 
For  poor  T — hhy  T — rr — t  at    breaktiEist   to 

quaff- 
As  I  feel  I  want  something  to  give  me  a  laugh, 
And  there's  nothing  so  good  as  old  T — ^mmy,  kept 

close 
To  his  Cornwall  accounts,  after  taking  a  dose ! 


LETTER  IV. 

FROM  THE  RIGHT  HON.  P — ^TR — CK  D — G N — N 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  J — HN  N — CH — L. 

Dublin.* 

Last  week,  dear  N — en — l,  making  merry 
At  dinner  with  our  Secretary, 
When  all  were  drunk,  or  pretty  near 
(The  time  for  doing  business  here,) 
Says  he  to  me,  *'  Sweet  Bully  Bottom ! 
These  Papist  dogs — hiccup — od  rot  'em ! 
Deserve  to  be  bespat tcr'd — hiccup — 
With  all  the  dirt  even  you  can  pick  up — 

But,  as  the  P e — (here's  to  him — fill — 

Hip,  hip,  hurra!)— is  trying  still 
To  humbug  them  with  kind  professions, 
And  as  you  deal  in  strong  expressions — 
*  Bogue' — '  traitor* — hiccup — and  all  that — 
You  must  be  muzzled,  Doctor  Pat  ! — 
Yoa  must  indeed — ^hiccup— that's  flat." 

Yes — "muzzled"  was  the  word.  Sir  John — 

These  fools  have  clapp*d  a  muzzle  on 

The  boldest  mouth  that  e'er  ran  o'er 

With  slaver  of  the  times  of  yore  ! — t 

Was  it  ibr  this  that  back  I  went 

As  far  as  Lateran  and  Trent, 

To  prove  that  they,  who  damn'd  us  then, 

Ought  now,  in  turn,  be  damn'd  again  ! — 

The  silent  victim  still  to  sit 

Of  Gr— TT— n's  fire  and  C— nn— o's  wit, 

To  hear  even  noisy  M— th — w  gabble  on 

Nor  mention  once  the  W— e  of  Babylon ! 

Oh !  'tis  too  much — who  now  will  be 

The  Nightman  of  No-Popery  ? 

What  Courtier,  Saint,  or  even  Bishop, 

Such  learned  filth  will  ever  fish  up  ? 

If  there  among  our  ranks  be  one 

To  take  my  place,  'tis  thou,  Sir  John— 

Thou — who  Uke  me,  art  dubb'd  Right  Hon. 

Like  me,  too,  art  a  Lawyer  Civil 

That  wishes  Papists  at  the  devil ! 


•  Tbis  letter,  which  contained  some  very  heavy  in- 
cloenref,  eeems  to  have  been  sent  to  London  by  a  pri- 
vate hand,  and  then  put  into  the  Twopenny  Po«t-Office, 
to  save  trouble. 

fin  sending  this  sheet  to  the  Press,  however,  I  team 
tbat  the  '*mazz1e**  has  been  talcen  oflT,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  Doctor  let  loose  again. 


'i'o  whom  then  but  to  thee,  my  friend. 

Should  Patrick  *  his  Port- folio  send  ? 

Take  il — 'lis  thine — ^his  learn'd  Port-folio 

With  all  its  theologic  olio 

Of  Bulls,  half  Irish  and  half  Roman, — 

Of  Doctrines  now  believed  by  no  man — 

Of  Councils,  held  for  men's  salvation. 

Yet  always  ending  in  damnation — 

(Which  shows  that  since  the  world's  creation, 

Your  Priests,  whaie'er  their  gentle  shamming, 

Have  always  had  a  taste  for  damning  ;) 

And  many  more  such  pious  scraps, 

To  prove  (what  we've  long  proved  perhaps) 

That,  mad  as  Christians  used  to  be 

About  the  Thirteenth  Century, 

There's  lots  of  Christians  to  be  had 

In  this,  the  Nineteenth,  just  as  mad  ! 

Farewell — I  send  with  this,  dear  N — ch — l  ! 
A  rod  or  two  I've  had  in  pickle 
Wherewith  to  trim  old  3r— rr — n's  jacket. — 
The  rest  shall  go  by  Monday's  packet. 

P.  D. 

Among  the  Inclosures  in  the  foregoing  Letter  toas 
the  following  "  Unanswerable  Argument  against 

the  Papists.'' 

*  *  *  * 

We're  told  the  ancient  Roman  nation 
Made  use  of  spittle  in  lustration. — t 
(Vide  Lactantium  ap.  GallcBum — X 
I.  e.  you  need  not  read  but  see  'em.) 
Now,  Irish  Papists  (fact  surprising !) 
Make  use  of  spittle  in  baptizing, 
Which  proves  them  all,  O' Finns,  O'Fagans, 
Connors,  and  Tooles,  all  downright  Pagans ! 
This  fact's  enough — let  no  one  tell  us 
To  free  such  sad,  salivous  fellows — 
No — ^no — the  man  baptized  with  spittle 
Hath  no  truth  in  him — not  a  tittle  ! 


LETTER  V. 

FROM   THE    COUNTESS   DOWAGER   OF    C . 

TO  LADY  . 

Mt  dear  Lady !  I've  been  just  sending  out 

About  five  hundred  cftTfU  for  a  snug  little  Rout — 
(By  the  bye,  you've  seen  Rokebt  ? — this  moment 

got  mint — 
The  Mail-coach  Edition^ — prodigiously  fine !) 


*Thi8  is  a  bad  name  for  poetry;  but  D— gen— n  is 
worse.— As  Prudentius  says,  upon  a  very  difTerent  sub- 
ject— 

torquetur  Apollo 

Nomine  po  cussus. 


t lustralibus  ante  salivis 

Expiat.  Pert.  Sat.  3. 

tl  have  taken  the  trouble  of  examining  the  Doctor's 
reference  here,  and  And  him,  for  once,  correct.  The 
following  are  the  words  of  Mh  indignant  referee  Gal- 
Icus — "Asserere  non  vereniur  sacrum  baptismum  a 
Papistis  profanari,et  ftputi  usum  in  peccatorum  expia- 
tione  a  Pagan  is  non  a  Christian  is  manaste.** 

^8ee  Mr.  Murray's  Advertisement  about  the  Mail- 
coach  copies  of  Rokeby . 
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Bat  I  can't  conceire  how,  in  ihk  Tery  eold 

ther, 
rm  erer  to  bring  my  fire  haodred  togetiier ; 
As,  unless  the  tbermoineter's  near  boifing  heat. 
One  can  never  get  half  of  one's  hiiiidicda  to 

meet — 
CApropoft — you'd  have  langh'd  to  see  Towssestb 

la£t  ni^ht. 
Escort  to  their  chair,  with  his  staff  so  polite, 
Tfie  "  three  maiden  miseries,*'  all  inafi%fat! 
r*x*T  To  w.\»E5D,  like  Merctet,  filling  two  posts, 
Supervisor  oStkievtf,  and  chief-usher  oSgkmttf) 


!  can't  you  hit  oo 


Bat,  my  dear  Lady 

some  notion. 
At  least  for  one  night,  to  set  London  in  motion  f 
As  10  having  the  R — o — XT — thai  show  is  gone 

by— 
Besides.  I've  remark'd  that  (between  you  and  I) 
The  MiKCHcsA  and  he,  inconvenient  in  more 

ways, 
Have  taken  much  lately  to  whispering  in  door* 

ways; 
Which — considering,  you  know,  dear,  the  sue  of 

the  two — 
Makes  a  block  that  one*s  company  eamnoi  get 

through ; 
And  a  house  such  as  mine  is,  with  door- ways  so 

small, 
Has  no  room  for  such  cimibersome  love- work  at 

all:— 
(Apropos,  though,  of  love- work — you've  heard  it, 

I  hope. 
That  Napoleox's  old  Mother's  to  marry  the 

Pope, — 
What   a  comical  pair!) — But,   to  stick  to   my 

Rout, 
'Twill  be  hard  if  some  novelty  can't  be  struck 

ouL 
Is  there  no  Algerixe,  no   Kamschatkan   ar- 
rived T 
No  Plenipo  Pacha,  three-tail'd  and  ten-wived  f 
No  RussiAX,  whose  dissonant  consonant  name 
Almost  rattles  to  fragments  the  trumpet  of  fame? 

I  remember  the  lime,  three  or  four  winters  back. 
When— provided  their  ^igs  were  but  decently 

black — 
A  lew  Patriot  monsters,  from  Spain,  were  a 

sight 
That  would  people  one's  house  for  one,  night  after 

night. 
But — whether  the    Ministers  paw'd   them    too 

much — 
(And  you  know  how  they  spoil  whatever  they 

touch,) 
Or,  whether  Lord  G — rge  (the  young  man  about 

town) 
Has,  by  dint  of  bad  poetry,  written  them  down — 
One  has  certainly  lost  one^B  peninsular  rage. 
And  the  only  stray  Patriot  seen  for  an  age 
Has  been  at  such  places  (think  how  the  fit  cools) 
As  old  Mrs.  V-^— n's  or  Lord  L— v — ^ef— l's  ! 

But,  in  short,  my  dear,  names   like  Wnnz- 

TSCHlTST0PSCHUrZ0X7DH0FF 

Arc  the  only  things  now  make  an  eTening  go 
smooth  oflF-^ 


So,  get   me   a   Rcssiaii — till   death   Fm  your 

debtor — 
If  he  brings  the  whole  alphabet,  so  much  the 

better 
And — Lord !  if  he  would  but,  in  dUraefrr,  sop 
Off  ins   fish-oil  and   candles,  he'd    quite   set 

me  up! 

Au  mmr^  my  sweet  girl — ^I  most  leave  yon  in 

haste- 
Little  GuxTER  has  brought  me  the  Liqueurs  to 

taste. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

By  the  bye,  have  you  found  any  fiiend  that  can 

construe. 
That  Latin  account,  t'other  day,  of  a  Monster  f* 
If  we  can't  get  a  Ros^an,  and  thai  thing  in  Latin 
Be  not  too  improper,  I  think  I'll  bring  that  in. 


LETTER  VI. 


FROM   ABD ALLAH,!  I!l   L03ID02V,  TO   MOHASaAHf 

15   ISPAHAN. 

Whilst  thou,  Mobassax  (happy  thou!) 

Dost  daily  bend  thy  loyal  brow 

Before  our  King — our  Asia's  treasure ! 

Nutmeg  of  Comfort !  Rose  of  Pleasure ! — 

And  bear* St  as  many  kicks  and  bruises, 

As  the  said  Rose  and  Nutmeg  chooses ; — 

Thy  head  still  near  the  bowstring's  borders. 

And  but  left  on  till  further  orders ! 

Through  London  streets,  with  turban  (air. 

And  caftan  floating  to  the  air 

I  saunter  on — the  admiration 

Of  this  short-coated  population — 

This  sew'd-np  race— this  button'd  nation— 

Who  while  they  boost  their  laws  so  fi«e. 

Leave  not  one  limb  at  liberty. 

But  live,  with  all  their  lordly  speeches. 

The  slaves  of  buttons  and  tight  breeches. 

Yet,  though  they  thus  their  knee-pans  fetter, 

(They're  Christians,  and  they  know  no  better)  t 

In  tome  things  they're  a  thinking  nation — 

And,  on  Religious  Toleration, 

I  own  I  like  their  notions  qniie. 

They  are  so  Per»an  and  so  right ! 

You  know  our  Suxxites.^  hateful  dogs  ! 

Whom  every  pious  Shiite  flogs 


•  AUodinff,  I  suppoM,  to  the  Latin  AdverttsemeDt  of 
a  Lusns  Nature  in  the  Newspapers  lateljr. 

1 1  have  made  many  inquiries  about  this  Persiaa  fen* 
tleman,  bat  cannot  aatbfactorily  ascertain  who  be  b. 
From  his  notions  of  Religious  Liberty,  however,  I  con- 
clude that  he  is  an  importation  of  Ministers ;  and  be 

has  arrived  jnst  in  time  to  assist  the  P b  and  Mr. 

L — CK—B  in  their  new  Oriental  Plan  of  Reform. — See 
the  second  of  these  Letters.— How  Abdallah's  epistle 
to  Ispahan  found  its  way  into  the  Twopenny  Post  Bag 
is  more  than  lean  pretend  to  account  for. 

X  "C'est  un  honntte  homme,*'  said  a  TurUsh  gover- 
nor of  de  Rnyter ;  "  c'est  grand  dommage  qn*il  soit 
Chretien.*' 

(  Summit f  and  Skuiea  are  the  two  leading  sects  into 
which  the  Mahometan  world  is  divided ;  and  they  have 
gone  on  cursing  and  persecuting  each  other,  without 
any  intermission,  for  about  eleven  hundred  years.  The 
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Or  longs  to  flog* — 'tis  true,  they  pray 

To  Godf  but  in  an  ill-bred  way ; 

With  neither  arms,  nor  legs,  nor  faces 

Stuck  in  their  right,  canonic  places  !t 

'Tis  true  they  worship  Ali*s  name — t 

Their  heaven  and  ours  are  just  the  same — 

(A  Persian's  heaven  is  easily  made, 

'Tis  but — black  eyes  and  lemonade.) 

Yet — though  we've  tried  for  centuries  back — 

We  can't  persuade  the  stubborn  pack, 

By  bastinadoes,  screws,  or  nippers. 

To  wear  th'  establish'd  pea-green  slippers  !^ 

Then — only  think — the  libertines ! 

They  wash  their  toes — they  comb  their  chins,  II 

With  many  more  such  deadly  sins ! 

And  (what's  the  worst,  though  last  I  rank  it) 

Believe  the  Chapter  of  the  Blanket ! 

Yet,  spite  of  tenets  so  flagitious 

(Which  must  at  bottom  be  seditious ; 

As  no  man  living  would  refuse 

Green  slippers,  but  from  treasonous  views ; 

Nor  %vash  his  toes,  but  with  intent 

To  overturn  the  government !) 

Such  is  our  mild  and  tolerant  way, 

We  only  curse  them  twice  a  day 

(According  to  a  form  that's  set,) 

And,  far  from  torturing,  only  let 

All  orthodox  believers  beat  'em, 

And  twitch  their  beards,  where'er  they  meet  *em. 

As  to  the  rest,  they're  free  to  do 
Whate'er  their  fancy  prompts  them  to, 
Provided  they  make  nothing  of  it 
Tow'rds  rank  or  honour,  power  or  profit ; 
Which  things,  we  naturally  expect, 
Belong  to  us,  the  Establish'd  sect, 
Who  disbelieve  (the  Lord  be  thanked !) 
Th'  aforesaid  Chapter  of  the  Blanket. 
The  same  mild  views  of  Toleration, 
Inspire,  I  And,  this  button'd  nation. 
Whose  Papists  (full  as  given  to  rogue, 
And  only  Sunnites  with  a  brogue) 
Fare  just  as  well,  with  all  their  fuss, 
Am  rascal  Sunnites  do  with  us. 

The  tender  Gazel  I  inclose 

Is  for  my  love,  my  Syrian  Rose — 


te  tbe  eitablbhed  sect  in  Turkey,  and  the  Skia 
in  Persia ;  and  the  difference  between  them  turn  chiefly 
upon  those  important  pointi,  which  our  pious  friend 
i^allah,  In  the  true  spirit  of  Shiite  Ascendancy,  re- 
probates in  this  Letter. 

^**Les  Sunnites,  qui  ^taient  comme  les  catholiques 
de  Mntulmanisme." — D*Herbtlot. 

f**  In  contradistinction  to  the  Sounis,  who  in  their 
prayers  cross  their  hands  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
bteast,  the  Schiahs  drop  their  arms  in  straight  lines ; 
and  as  tbe  Sounis,  at  certain  periods  of  the  prayer, 
press  ttieir  foreheads  on  the  ground  or  carpet,  the 
fldiialis,**  etc.  etc. — FoMUr*$  Fojfoge. 

t**Lef  Tnrcs  ne  d^testent  pas  AH  r^ciproquement ; 
a«  eontraire  Us  to  reconnaissent,*'  etc.  etc. — Ckardin. 

|**The  Shiites  wear  green  slippers,  which  the  Sun- 
aites  consider  as  a  great  abomination.'*— Jlforiti. 

HPor  these  poinu  of  difference,  as  well  as  for  the 
Chapter  of  tlie  Blanket,  I  must  refer  the  reader  (not 
taviaff  tbe  book  by  me)  to  Picart*s  Account  of  the  Bfa- 
nometaa  Sects. 


Take  it,  when  night  begins  to  fall, 
And  throw  it  o'er  her  mother's  wall. 

GAZEL. 

Rememberest  thou  the  hour  w&  past  7 
That  hour,  the  happiest  and  the  last ! — 
Oh !  not  so  sweet  the  Siha  thorn 
To  summer  bjees  at  break  of  mom. 
Not  half  so  sweet,  through  dale  and  dell, 
To  camels'  ears  the  tinkling  bell, 
As  is  the  soothing  memory 
Of  that  one  precious  hour  to  me ! 

How  can  we  live,  so  far  apart  ? 
Oh !  why  not  rather  heart  to  heart, 

United  live  and  die  ? — 
Like  those  sweet  birds  that  fly  together. 
With  feather  always  touching  feather, 

Link'd  by  a  hook  and  eye  !* 


LETTER   VII. 

FROM   MESSRS.    L — CK — GT — N   AND   CO. 
TO ,  ESQ.f 

Per  Post,  Sir,  we  send  your  MS. — look'd  it 

thro'— 
Very  sorry — ^but  can't  undertake — 't wouldn't  do. 
Clever  work,  Sir! — would  get  up  prodigiously 

well — 
Its  only  defect  is — it  never  would  sell ! 
And  though  Statesmen  may  glory  in  being  tin- 

bought  f 
In  an  Author,  we  think.  Sir,  that's  rather  a  fault. 

Hard  times,  Sir — most  books  are  too  dear  to  be 

read — 
Though  the  gold  of  Good -sense  and  Wit's  small' 

change  are  fled. 
Yet  the  paper  we  publishers  pass,  in  their  stead, 
Rises  higher  each  day,  and  ('tis  frightful  to  think  it) 
Not  even  such  names  as  F — rzo — r — d's  can 

sink  it ! 
However,  Sir — if  you're  for  trying  again, 
And  at  somewhat  that's  vendible — we  are  your 

men. 
Since  the  Chevalier  C — rr  took  to  marrying 

lately. 
The  Trade  is  in  want  of  a  Traveller  greatly— 
No  job.   Sir,    more  easy— your   Country  once 

plann'd, 
A  month  aboard  ship  and  a  fortnight  on  land 
Puts  your  Quarto  of  Travels  clean  out  of  hand. 

An  East-India  pamphlet's  a  thing  that  would  tell— 
And  a  lick  at  the  Papists  is  sure  to  sell  well. 


*  This  will  appear  strange  to  an  English  reader,  but  it 
is  literally  translated  from  Abdallah's  Persian,  and  the 
curious  bird  to  which  he  alludes  is  the  Jvfiak^  of  which 
I  find  the  following  account  in  Richardson. — ^*  A  sort  of 
bird  that  is  said  to  have  but  one  wing,  on  the  opposite 
side  to  which  the  male  has  a  hook  and  the  female  a 
ring,  so  that,  when  they  fly,  they  are  fiistenjd  toge- 
ther." 

fFrom  motives  of  delicacy,  and,  indeed,  otfttUw- 
f*»ling,  I  suppress  the  name  of  the  Author,  whose  re- 
jected manuscript  was  inclosed  in  tliis  letter. 
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THOMAS    MOORE. 


Or — supposing  you  have  nothing  original  in  you — 
Write  Parodies,  Sir,  and  such  fame  it  wUl  win 

you, 
You'Ugettothe  Blue-stocking  routs  of  Alb-n-a.* 
(Mind — not  to  her  dinners — a  second'hand  Muae 
Mustn't  think  of  aspiring  to  mest  with  the  Bluet.) 
Or — in  case  nothing  else  in  this  world  you  can 

do — 
The  deuce  is  in't,  Sir,  if  you  cannot  review! 

Should  you  feel  any  touch  o( poetical  glow, 
We've  a  scheme  to  suggest — Mr.  So — tt,  you 

must  know 
(Who,  we're  sorry  to  say  it,  now  works  for  the 

Rovo,)f 
Having  quitted  the  Borders  to  seek  new  renown. 
Is  coming,  by  long  Quarto  stages,  to  Town ; 
And  beginning  with  Rokebv  (the  job's  sure  to 

pay) 
Means  to  do  all  the  Gentlemen's  Seats  on  the  way. 
Now  the  Scheme  is  (though  none  of  our  hackneys 

can  beat  him) 
To  start  a  fresh  Poet  through  Highgate  to  meet 

him; 
Who,  by  means  of  quick  proofs — no  revises — long 

coaches- 
May  do  a  few  Villas  before  So — tt  approaches — 
Indeed  if  our  Pegasus  be  not  curst  shabby, 
He'll  reach,  without  found'ring,  at  least  Wobttrn- 

Abbey. 

Such,  Sir,  is  our  plan — if  you're  up  to  the  freak, 
'Tis  a  match  !  and  we'll  put  you  in  trainings  next 

week— 
At  present,  no  more — in  reply  to  this  Letter,  a 
Line  will  oblige  very  much 

Your's  et  cetera. 
Temple  of  the  Muses. 


LETTER   VIII. 


FROM  COLONEL   TH — M — 3  TO 


ESQ. 


Come  to  our  F^tc.t  and  bring  ^^nth  ihee 
Thy  newest,  best  embroidery ! 
Come  to  our  FSie,  and  show  again 
That  pea-green  coat,  thou  pink  of  men  ! 
Which  charm'd  all  eyes  that  last  survey'd  it. 

When  B l's  self  inquired  '*  who  made  it  ?" 

When  Cits  came  wondering  from  the  East. 
And  thought  thee. Poet  Pye,  at  least! 

Oh!  come — (if  haply  'tis  thy  week 
For  looking  pale) — with  paly  cheek ; 
Though  more  we  love  thy  roseate  days 
When  the  rich  rouge  pot  pours  its  blaze 
Full  o'er  thy  face,  and,  amply  spread. 
Tips  even  thy  whisker-tops  with  red — 
Like  the  last  tints  ot  dying  Day 
That  o'er  some  darkling  grove  delay ! 


Bring  thy  best  lace,  thou  gay  Philander! 
(That  lace,  like  H — rry  Al — x — nd — b. 
Too  precious  to  be  wash'd) — thy  rings, 
Thy  seals — in  short,  thy  prettiest  things ! 
Put  all  thy  wardrobe's  glories  on, 
And  yield,  in  frogs  and  fringe,  to  none 
But  the  great  R — o — r's  self  alone  ! 
Who,  by  particular  desire — 
For  that  night  only^  means  to  hire 
A  dress  from  Romeo  C — tes,  Elsquire— 
Something  between  ('twere  sin  to  hack  it) 
The  Romeo  robe  and  Hobby  jacket ! 
Hail,  first  of  actors  !*  best  of  R — g — ts  ! 
Born  for  each  other's  fond  allegiance  ! 
Both  gay  Lotharios — both  good  dressers— 
Of  Serious  Farce  both  learned  Professors— 
Both  circled  round,  for  use  or  show. 
With  cocks' -combs,  wheresoe'er  they  go. 

Thou  know'st  the  time,  thou  man  of  lore  * 
It  takes  to  chalk  a  ball-room  floor — 
Thou  know'st  the  time,  too,  well-a-day ! 
It  takes  to  dance  that  chalk  away.t 
The  Ball-room  opens — far  and  nigh 
Comets  and  suns  beneath  us  lie  ; 
O'er  snowy  moons  and  stars  we  walk. 
And  the  floor  seems  a  sky  of  chalk! 
But  soon  shall  fade  the  bright  deceit. 
When  many  a  maid,  with  busy  feet 
That  sparkle  in  the  Lustre's  ray. 
O'er  the  white  path  shall  bound  and  play 
Like  Nymphs  along  the  Milky  Way! 
At  every  step  a  star  is  fled, 
And  suns  grow  dim  beneath  their  tread ! 
So  passeth  life — (thus  Sc — tt  would  write, 
And  spinsters  read  him  with  delight) — 
Hours  are  not  feet,  yet  hours  trip  on. 
Time  is  not  chalk,  yet  time's  soon  gone !} 

But,  hang  this  long  digressive  flight ! 
I  meant  to  say,  thou'Ii  see,  that  night, 
What  falsehood  rankles  in  their  hearts, 

Who  say  the  P e  neglects  the  arts — 

Neglects  the  arts  ! — no,  St g  !  no  ; 

Thy  Cupids  answer  "'tis  not  so," 
And  every  floor,  that  night,  shall  tell 
How  quick  thou  daubcsl,  and  how  well ! 
Shine  as  thou  may'st  in  French  vermilion, 
Thou'ri  fcf<rr— beneath  a  French  cotillion  ; 


*  This  alludes,  I  believe,  to  a  curious  correspondence, 
which  is  said  to  have  passed  lately  between  Alb— h— a. 
Countess  of  B— ck— oh— ms— E,  and  a  certain  ingeni- 
ous Parodist. 

"t  Paternoster  Row. 

tTliis  Letter  inrlosed  a  Card  for  the  Grand  FAte  on 
the  6lh  of  February. 


*  Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  semel 
Nascentem  placido  lumine^  videris,  etc,    HonU. 
The  Man,  upon  whom  thou  has  dei}(n*d  to  look  funny, 
Thou  great  Tragic  Muse !  at  the  hour  of  his  birth- 
Let  them  say  what  they  will,  that's  the  man  for  sty 
money. 
Give  others  thy  tears,  but  let  me  have  thy  mirth ! 

The  assertion  that  follows,  however,  is  not  verified  in 
the  instance  before  us. 

Ilium 


-non  equuH  impigcr 


Curm  dncet  .Achaieo. 
t  To  those  who  neither  go  to  balls  nor  read   the 
Morning  Post,  it  maybe  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
floors  of  Bnll-rooms,  in  general,  are  chalked,  for  safety 
and  for  ornament,  with  various  Oinciful  devices. 
X  Hearts  are  not  flint,  yet  flints  are  rent. 
Hearts  are  not  steel,  but  steel  is  bent. 
After  all,  however,  Mr.  8c— tt  may  well  say  to  tho 
Colonel  (and,  indeed,  to  much  better  wags  than  the 
Colonel,)  paov  ittofitto^ai  4  fii^cia^at. 
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And  still  comest  off,  whate'er  thy  faults, 
With  flying  colours  in  a  Waltz ; 
Nor  need'st  thou  mourn  the  transient  date 
To  thy  best  works  assign' d  by  Fate — 
While  some  chcf8-d*0Buvre  live  to  weary  one, 
Thine  boast  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one  ; 
Their  hour  of  glory  past  and  gone 
With  ••  Molly  put  the  kettle  on !" 
But,  bless  my  soul !  I've  scarce  a  leaf 
Of  paper  left — so,  must  be  brief 

This  festive  Fete,  in  fact,  will  be 

The  former  Fete's/ac-suni/c/* 

The  same  long  Masquerade  of  Rooms, 

Trick'd  in  such  diflferent,  quaint  costumes, 

(These,  P — rt — r,  arc  thy  glorious  works !) 

You'd  swear  Egypiiaiis,  Moors,  and  Turks, 

Bearing  Good-Taste  some  deadly  malice, 

Had  clubb'd  to  raise  a  Pic-Nic  Palace  ; 

And  each,  to  make  tlie  oglio  pleasant. 

Had  sent  a  State- Room  as  a  present ; 

The  same  fauteuils  and  girondoles — 

The  same  gold  Asses, t  pretty  souls ! 

That,  in  this  rich  and  classic  dome. 

Appear  so  perfectly  at  home  ; 

The  same  bright  river  'mongst  the  dishes, 

But  not — ah  !  not  the  same  dear  fishes — 

Late  hours  and  claret  killed  the  old  ones ! 

So,  *8tead  of  silver  and  of  gold  ones 

(It  being  rather  hard  to  ra'se 

Fish  of  that  specie  now-a-days,) 

Some  sprats  have  been,  by  Y — rm — th's  wish, 

Promoted  into  Silver  Fish, 

And  Gudgeons  (so  V — ws — tt — r  told 

The  R — o — T)  are  as  good  as  Gold  ! 

So,  pr*ythce,  come — our  Fete  will  be 
But  half  a  FCte,  if  wanting  thee  ! 


When  at  eve  thou  rovest 
By  the  star  thou  lovest. 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 
Think,  when  home  returning 
Bright  we've  seen  it  burning — 

Oh  !  thus  remember  me. 
Oft  as  summer  closes. 
When  thine  eye  reposes, 
On  its  lingering  roses. 

Once  so  loved  by  thee — 
Think  of  her  who  wove  them. 
Her  who  made  thee  love  them- 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 

When,  around  thee  dying. 
Autumn  leaves  are  lying, 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 
And,  at  night,  when  gazing 
On  the  gay  hearth  blazing. 

Oh  !  still  remember  me. 
Then  should  music,  stealing 
All  the  soul  of  feeling. 
To  thy  heart  appealing. 

Draw  one  tear  from  thee  ; 
Then  let  memory  bring  thee 
Strains  I  used  to  sing  thee 

Oh !  then  remember  me. 
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GO  WHERE  GLORY  WAITS  THEE. 

kiR—Maid  of  the  Valley. 

Go  where  glory  waits  thee, 
But,  while  fame  elates  thee, 

Oh  !  still  remember  me. 
When  the  praise  thou  meetcst 
To  thine  ear  is  sweetest. 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 
Other  arms  may  press  thee. 
Dearer  friends  caress  thee, 
All  the  joys  that  bless  thee 

Sweeter  far  may  be ; 
But  when  friends  are  nearest. 
And  when  joys  are  dearest. 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 


OH!  BREATHE  NOT  HIS  NAME. 

KifL—The  Brown  Maid. 

Oh  !    breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the 

shade. 
Where  cold  and  unhonour'd  his  relics  are  laid: 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark  be  the  tears  that  we  shed. 
As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  hb 

head ! 

But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in  silence  it 

weeps, 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he 

sleeps ; 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  secret  it 

rolls. 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls. 


•  "Cr— rl— t— n  n e  will  exhibit  a  complete  /oc- 


r,  in  respect  to  interior  ornament,  to  what  it  did 
at  the  last  Fete.  The  same  splendid  draperies,*'  etc. 
^t.—Monang  Pott. 

f  The  salt-rellars  on  the  P e*s  own  table  were  in 

the  form  of  an  Ass  with  panniers. 


THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THROUGH 
TARA'S  HALLS. 

AiH — Oramaehres. 

The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed, 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walb 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days. 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er, 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more  ! 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells ; 
The  chord  alone,  that  breaks  at  night, 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
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Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  waket, 

The  only  throb  she  gives 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks, 

To  show  that  still  she  lives ! 


FLY    NOT   YET. 

Am— Planxtf  Kettf. 

Fly  not  yet,  'tis  just  the  hour 
When  pleasure,  like  the  midnight  flower 
That  scorns  the  eye  of  vulgar  light, 
Begins  to  bloom  for  sons  of  night, 

And  maids  who  love  the  moon ! 
'Twas  but  to  bless  these  hours  of  shade 
That  beauty  and  the  moon  were  made ; 
*Tis  then  their  soft  attractions  glowing 
Set  the  tides  and  goblets  flowing. 

Oh  !  stay — Oh  !  stay — 
Joy  so  seldom  weaves  a  chain 
Like  this  to-night,  that  oh !  'tis  pain 

To  break  its  Unks  so  soon. 

Fly  not  yet,  the  fount  that  play'd 

In  times  of  old  through  Ammon's  shade,* 

Through  icy  cold  by  day  it  ran, 

Yet  still,  Hke  souls  of  mirth,  began 

To  burn  when  night  was  near : 
And  thus  should  woman's  heart  and  looks 
At  noon  be  cold  as  winter  brooks. 
Nor  kindle  till  the  night,  returning, 
Brings  their  genial  hour  for  burning. 

Oh!  stay— Oh!  stay- 
When  did  morning  ever  break, 
And  find  such  beaming  eyes  awake 

As  those  that  sparkle  here  ! 


RICH  AND  RARE  WERE  THE  GEMS 
SHE  WORE.f 

AiB— 7*A«  Sumtur  is  coming. 

Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore, 
And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she  bore ; 
Bnt  oh !  her  beauty  was  far  beyond 
Her  sparkUng  gems  or  snow-white  wand. 

"  Lady !  dost  thou  not  fear  to  stray. 

So  lone  and  lovely  through  this  bleak  way  f 

Are  Erin's  sons  so  good  or  so  cold 

As  not  to  be  tempted  by  woman  or  gold  ?" 


•  Solia  Fons,  near  the  temple  of  Ammon. 

f  Thia  ballad  i*  founded  upon  the  following  anec- 
dote: **The  people  were  inspired  with  sach  a  fpirit 
of  honour,  virtue,  and  religion,  by  the  great  eiample 
of  Brien,  and  by  hi*  eicellent  administration,  that,  as 
a  proof  of  it,  we  are  informed  that  a  young  lady  of 
great  beauty,  adorned  with  Jewels  and  a  costly  dress, 
undertook  a  Journey  alone  fVom  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other,  with  a  wand  only  In  her  hand,  at  the 
top  of  which  was  a  ring  of  exceeding  great  value ;  and 
such  an  impression  had  the  laws  and  government  of 
this  Monarch  made  on  the  minds  of  all  the  people,  that 
no  attempt  was  made  upon  her  honour,  nor  was  she 
robbed  of  her  clothes  or  jewels.'*— ^anur*«J7utory  of 
frtUndj  vol.  i.  book  10. 


"  Sur  Knight,  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm, 

No  son  of  Erin  will  ofl*er  me  harm — 

For  though  they  love  women  and  golden  store, 

Sir  Knight !  they  love  honour  and  virtue  more !' 

On  she  went,  and  her  maiden  smile 
In  safety  lighted  her  round  the  green  isle, 
And  blest  for  ever  is  she  who  reUed 
Upon  Erin's  honour  and  Erin's  pride ! 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS.* 

AiB—rAe  Old  Heed  of  Denis. 

Tbebe  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom*  the  bright  waters 

meet; 
Oh !  the  last  ray  of  feeUng  and  life  must  depart.t 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my 

heart. 

Yet  it  was  not  that  nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green; 
'Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill — 
Oh !  no — it  was  something  more  exquisite  stilL 

'Twas  that  friends  the  beloved  of  my  bosom  were 

near. 
Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchantment 

more  dear. 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  nature  im- 

prove, 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we 

love. 

Sweet  vale  of  Avoca !  how  calm  could  I  rest 
In  thy  bosom  of  shade  with  the  friends  I  love 

best, 
Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold  world 

should  cease. 
And  oiir  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in 

peace. 


THE  LEGACY. 

A  IB —  Unknown, 

When  in  death  I  shall  calm  recline, 

O  bear  my  heart  to  my  mistress  dear , 
Tell  her  it  lived  upon  smiles  and  wine 

Of  the  brightest  hue  while  it  linger'd  here ; 
Bid  her  not  shed  one  tear  of  sorrow 

To  sully  a  heart  so  brilliant  and  light; 
But  balmy  drops  of  the  red  grape  borrow, 

To  bathe  the  relic  from  mom  till  night. 

When  the  light  of  my  song  is  o'er, 
Then  take  my  harp  to  your  ancient  hall; 


*  **The  Meeting  of  the  Waters"  forms  a  partof  tlia! 
beautiful  scenery  which  lies  between  Baihdnim  and 
Arklow,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  these  lines 
were  suggested  by  a  visit  to  this  romantic  spot,  in  the 
summer  of  1807. 

f  The  rivers  of  Avon  and  Avoca. 
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Hang  it  up  at  that  friendly  dooFi 
Where  weary  travellers  love  to  call.* 

Then  if  Bome  bard,  who  roams  forsaken, 
Revive  its  soft  note  in  passing  along, 

Oh  !  let  one  thought  of  its  master  waken 
Your  warmest  smile  for  the  child  of  song. 

Keep  this  cup,  which  is  now  o'erflowing, 

To  grace  your  revel  when  Fm  at  rest ; 
Never,  oh  !  never  its  balm  bestowing 

On  lips  that  beauty  hath  seldom  blest ! 
But  when  some  warm  devoted  lover 

To  her  he  adores  shall  bathe  its  brim, 
Then,  then  my  spirit  around  shall  hover. 

And  hallow  each  drop  that  foams  for  him. 


When  her  kings,  with  standards  of  green  unfurl'd, 
Led  the  Red- Branch  Knights  to  danger ; — • 

Ere  the  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world 
Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger. 

!  On  Lough  Ncagh'sbank  as  the  fisherman  strays,  t 

When  the  clear,  cold  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days, 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining ! 
Thus  shall  memory  often,  in  dreams  sublime. 

Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over ; 
Thus,  sigliing,  look  through  the  waves  of  time 

For  the  long-faded  glories  they  cover ! 


EVELEEN'S   BOWER. 

Air —  Unknown. 

On  !  weep  for  the  hour, 
When  to  Eveleen's  bower 

The  Lord  of  the  valley  with  false  vows  came  ; 
The  moon  hid  her  light 
From  the  heavens  that  night. 

And  wept  behind  her  clouds  o*er  the.maiden*s 
shame. 
The  clouds  pass'd  soon 
From  the  chaste  cold  moon. 

And  Heaven  smiled  again  with  her  vestal  flame ; 
But  none  will  see  the  day. 
When  the  clouds  shall  pass  away. 

Which  that  dark  hour  left  upon  Eveleen's  fame. 

The  white  snow  lay 

On  the  narrow  path- way. 
Where  the  Lord  of  the  valley  cro8S*d  over  the 
moor; 

And  many  a  deep  print 

On  the  white  snow*s  tint 
Showed  the  track  of  his  footstep  to  Eveleen's 
door. 

The  next  sun's  ray 

Soon  melted  away 
Every  trace  on  the  path  where  the  false  Lord 
came ; 

But  there's  a  light  above 

Which  alone  can  remove 
That  stain  upon  the  snow  of  fair  Eveleen's  fame. 


BELIEVE  ME,   IF   ALL  THOSE  EN 
BEARING  YOUNG  CHARMS. 

Air — My  Lodging  is  on  the  cold  Ground. 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms, 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day, 
Were  to  change  by  to-morrow,  and  fleet  in  my 
arms, 

Like  fairy  gifts  fading  away ! 
Thou  wouldst  still  be  adored,  as  this  moment 
thou  art, 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will. 
And  around  the  dear  ruin,  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still ! 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own, 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear, 
That  the  fervour  and  faith  of  a  soul  can  be  known, 

To  which  lime  will  but  make  thee  more  dear ! 
Oh  I  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved,  never  forgets, 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 
As  the  sun-flower  turns  on  her  god,  when  he  sets, 

The  same  look  which  she  turn'd  when  he  rose ! 


LET  ERIN  REMEMBER  THE  DAYS 

OF  OLD. 

Ai^—Tkt  Red  Fox, 

Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old,  . 

Ere  her  faithless  sons  betray'd  her ; 
When  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold, t 

Which  he  won  from  her  proud  invader ; 


•  "In  every  house  was  one  or  two  harps,  free  to  all 
rrarellers,  who  were  the  more  caressed  the  more  they 
excelled  in  mn9ic.**—(yffattoran. 

*  "This  brought  on  an  encounter  between  Malachi 
(the  monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  tenth  century)  and  the 
Danes,  tn  which  Malachi  defeated  two  of  their  chain- 

13 


BEFORE  THE   BATTLE 

Aift— The  Fairy  Queen. 

By  the  hope  within  us  springing. 
Herald  of  to-morrow's  strife  ; 

By  that  sun  whose  light  is  bringing 
Chains  or  freedom,  death  or  life — 


pions,  whom  he  encountered  successively  hand  to 
hand,  taking  a  collar  of  gold  from  the  neck  of  one,  and 
carrying  olfthe  sword  of  the  other,  us  trophies  of  his 
victory."— Jfamrr'*  History  of  Ireland y  vol.  i.  book  9. 

*  "Military  orders  of  knights  were  very  early  es- 
tablished in  Ireland.  Long  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
we  find  a  hereditary  order  of  chivalry  in  Ulster,  called 
Cura  idhe  na  Craoibhe  ruadh,  or  the  knights  of  the  Red 
Branch,  from  their  chief  seat  in  Emania,  adjoining  t« 
the  palace  of  the  Ulster  kings,  called  Teagh  na  Craoibhe 
ruadhf  or  the  Academy  of  the  Red  Branch ;  and  con- 
tiguous to  which  was  a  large  hospital,  founded  for  tbr 
■ick  knights  and  soldiers,  called  Bronbheargj  or  the 
house  of  the  sorrowAiI  soldier."— O*^a7/0ram'«  Aitrs- 
duetioHt  etc.,  part  i.  chap.  5. 

t  It  was  an  old  tradition,  in  the  time  of  Giraldiw, 
that  Longh  Neagh  had  been  originally  a  foontain*  by 
whose  sudden  overflowing  the  country  was  innndated* 
and  a  whole  region,  like  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  over- 
whelmed.   He  Hays  that  the  fishermen,  in  clear  wea- 
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Oh  !  remember  life  can  be 

No  charm  lor  him  who  Uvea  not  free ! 
Like  the  day-star  in  the  wave, 
Sinks  a  hero  to  his  grave, 

*Mid8t  the  dew-fall  of  a  nation's  tears 
Happy  is  he  o'er  whose  decline 
The  smiles  of  home  may  soothing  shinCi 

And  light  him  down  the  steep  of  years ; — 
But  oh !  how  grand  they  sink  to  rest 
Who  close  their  eyes  on  Victory's  breast ! 

O'er  his  watch-fire's  fading  embers 
Now  the  foeman's  cheek  turns  white. 

When  his  heart  that  field  remembers, 
Where  we  dimm'd  his  glory's  light ! 

Never  let  him  bind  again 

A  chain  like  that  we  broke  from  then. 
Hark  !  the  horn  of  combat  calls— 
Ere  the  golden  evening  falls, 

May  wo  pledge  that  horn  in  triumph  round  !* 
Many  a  heart,  that  now  beats  high, 
In  slumber  cold  at  night  shall  lie, 

Nor  waken  even  at  victory's  sound : — 
But  oh  !  how  bless' d  that  hero's  sleep. 
O'er  whom  a  wondering  world  shall  weep  ! 


AFTER  THE   BATTLE. 

Air— TTky  Fair  Bosom. 

Night  closed  around  the  conqueror's  way 

And  lightning's  show'd  the  distant  hill, 
Where  those  who  lost  that  dreadful  day 

Stood,  few  and  faint,  but  fearless  still! 
The  soldier's  hope,  the  patriot's  zeal. 

For  ever  dimm'd,  for  ever  cross' d — 
Oh  !  who  shall  say  what  heroes  feel, 

When  all  but  life  and  honour's  lost ! 

The  last  sad  hour  of  freedom's  dream, 

And  valour's  task,  moved  slowly  by, 
While  m«i!e  they  watch'd,  till  morning's  beam 

Should  rise  and  give  them  light  to  die ! — 
"There  is  a  world  where  souls  are  firee. 

Where  tyrants  taint  not  nature's  bliss; 
If  death  that  world's  bright  opening  be, 

Oh  !  who  would  live  a  slave  in  this  ? 


THE  ORIGIN    OF   THE  HARP. 

Am—Cfoffe  Fane. 

'Tis  believed  that  this  harp,  which  I  wake  now 

for  thee. 
Was  a  Siren  of  old,  who  sung  under  the  sea ; 


ther,  used  to  point  out  to  stranfrers  the  tall  eccleslaiti- 
xal  towers  under  the  water.  "  Piscatores  aqnae  illius 
turres  eccletiasticas,  quas  more  patrie  arete  sunt  et 
alts,  necnon  el  rotundc,  sub  undis  roanifeste,  aereno 
tempore  conspiciunt  et  extraneis  tranfieuntlbus,  reique 
eausas  admirantlbus,  frequenter  OBtenduni. "—r©po^. 
mb.  Dist.  3.  c.  9. 

♦  "The  Irish  Coma  was  not  entirely  devoted  to 
martial  purposes.  In  the  heroic  ajrps  our  ancefitors 
quaffed  Meadh  out  of  them,  as  the  Danish  bimiers  do 
•their  beverage  at  this  day.**— Jfa/Acr. 


And  who  often,  at  eve,  through  the  bright  billow 

roved. 
To  meet,  on  the  green  shore,  a  youth  whom  she 

loved. 

But  she  lov'd  him  in  vain,  for  he  left  her  to  weep, 
And  in  tears,  all  the  night,  her  gold  ringlets  to 

steep, 
Till  Heaven  looked  with  pity  on  true-love  so 

warm, 
And  changed  to  this  soft  harp  the  sea-maiden's 

form. 

Still  her  bosom  rose  fair — still  her  cheek  smiled 

the  same — 
While  her  sea-beauties  gracefully  curl'd  round 

the  frame ; 
And  her  hair,  shedding  tear-drops  from  all  its 

bright  rings, 
Fell    over    her  white  arm,   to  make   the  gold 

strings  !* 

Hence  it  came,  that  this  soft  harp  so  long  hath 

been  known 
To  mingle  love's  language  with  sorrow's  sad 

tone; 
Till  thmi  didst  divide  them,  and  teach  the  fond 

lay 
To  be  love  when  I'm  near  thee,  and  grief  when 

away! 


LOVE'S    YOUNG    DREAM 

AlS— 7%0  Old  fVoman. 

Ob  !  the  days  are  gone  when  beauty  bright 

My  heart's  chain  wove  ! 
When  my  dream  of  life,  from  morn  till  night, 

Was  love,  still  love  ! 

New  hope  may  bloom. 

And  days  may  come 

Of  milder,  calmer  beam. 

But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 

As  love's  young  dream  ! 
Oh !  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 

As  love's  young  dream  ! 

Though  the  bard  to  purer  fame  may  soar, 

When  wild  youth's  past ; 
Though  he  win  the  wise,  who  frown'd  before, 

To  smile  at  last ; 

He'll  never  meet 

A  joy  so  sweet, 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame. 
As  when  first  he  sung  to  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  flame. 
And,  at  every  close,  she  blush'd  to  hear 

The  one  loved  name ! 

Oh !  that  hallow'd  form  is  ne'er  forgot, 

Which  first-love  traced  ; 
Still  it  lingering  haunts  the  greenest  spot 

On  memory's  waste  ! 


<  This  thought  was  suRffested  by  an  ingenious  de- 
sign, prefixed  to  an  ode  upon  St.  Cecilia,  published 
some  years  since,  by  Mr.  Hudson  of  Dublin. 
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'Twaa  odour  fled 

As  soon  as  shed ; 
'Twas  morning's  winged  dream  ; 
Twas  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream! 
Oh !  'twas  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream. 


LESBIA  HATH  A  BEAMING  EYE. 

Air — Mora  Crtina, 

Lesbia  hath  a  beaming  eye, 

But  no  one  knows  for  whom  it  beameth ; 
Right  and  left  its  arrows  fly, 

But  what  they  aim  at  no  one  dreameth ! 
Sweeter  'tis  to  gaze  upon 

My  Nora's  lid,  that  seldom  rises ; 
Few  its  looks,  but  every  one, 
Like  unexpected  light,  surprises ! 

Oh,  my  Nora  Creina,  dear ! 
My  gentle,  bashful  Nora  Creina! 
Beauty  lies 
In  many  eyes, 
But  love  in  yours,  my  Nora  Creina ! 

Lesbia  wears  a  robe  of  gold. 

But  all  so  close  the  nymph  hath  laced  it, 
Not  a  charm  of  Beauty's  mould 

Presumes  to  stay  where  nature  placed  it ! 
Oh !  my  Nora's  gown  for  me, 

That  floats  as  wild  as  mountain  breezes, 
Leaving  every  beauty  free 
To  sink  or  swell,  as  Heaven  pleases ! 

Yes,  my  Nora  Creina  dear ! 
My  simple,  graceful  Nora  Creina  ! 
Nature's  dress 
Is  loveliness — 
The  dress  you  wear,  my  Nora  Creina ! 

Lesbia  hath  a  wit  reflned, 

But,  when  its  points  are  gleaming  round  us, 
Who  can  tell  if  they're  design*d 

To  dazzle  merely  or  to  wound  us? 
Pillow'd  on  my  Nora's  heart, 

In  safer  slumber  love  reposes— 
Bed  of  peace !  whose  roughest  part 
Is  but  the  crumbling  of  the  roses. 

Oh  !  my  Nora  Creina,  dear ! 
My  mild,  my  artless  Nora  Creina ! 
Wit,  though  bright, 
Hath  not  the  light 
That  warms  your  eyes,  my  Nora  Crema ! 


SHE  IS  PAR  FROM  THE  LAND. 

AlM—Optn  Uu  Do9r. 

Shi  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero 
sleeps, 

And  lovers  are  round  her  sighing ; 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze,  and  weeps. 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying ! 


She  sings  the  wild  song  of  her  own  native  plains 
Every  note  which  ho  loved  awaking.— 

Ah  !  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strains, 
How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking ! 

He  had  lived  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he  died, 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him,— 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried, 
Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 

Oh !   make  her  a  grave  where  the  sun-beams 
rest. 
When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow  ; 
They'll  shine  o'er  her  sleep  Uke  a  smile  from  the 
West 
From  her  own  loved  Island  of  Sorrow ! 


'TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER. 

Am — Oroves  of  Blarney. 

'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer, 

Left  blooming  alone ; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone ; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh. 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes, 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh  ! 

ril  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one 

To  pine  on  the  stem  ; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping. 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  them. 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter. 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed. 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  /  follow. 

When  friendships  decay. 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away  ! 
When  true  hearts  lie  wither'd, 

And  fond  ones  are  flown. 
Oh  !  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone ! 


OH!  HAD  WE  SOME  BRIGHT  LIT- 
TLE  ISLE  OF  OUR   OWN. 

All — Skeela  na  Quira. 

Oh  !  had  we  some  bright  little  isle  of  our  own. 
In  a  blue  summer  ocean,  far  off  and  alone. 
Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still-blooming 

bowers, 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  through  a  whole  year 

of  flowers ; 
Where  the  sun  loves  to  pause 

With  so  fond  a  delay. 
That  the  night  only  draws 

A  thin  veil  o'er  the  day ; 
Where  simply  to  feel-<lMVrM«  breathe,  that  we 

live. 
Is  worth  the  best  joy  that  life  e\mr**  ere  can  give ! 
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There,  with  souls  ever  ardent  and  pure  as  the 

clime, 
We  should  love,  as  they  loved  in  the  first  golden 

time; 
The  glow  of  the  sunshine,  the  balm  of  the  air, 
Would  steal  to  our  hearts,  and  make  all  summer 

there ! 
With  affection,  as  free 

From  decline  as  the  bowers, 
And  with  Hope,  like  the  bee. 

Living  always  on  flowers. 
Our  hfe  should  resemble  a  long  day  of  light, 
And  our  death  come  on,  holy  and  calm  as  the 

night! 


FAREWELL!  BUT,  WHENEVER  YOU 
WELCOME  THE  HOUR. 

A.im— Moll  lUone. 

Fakkwell  ! — but,  whenever  you   welcome  the 

hour 
That  awakens  the  night-song  of  mirth  in  your 

bower. 
Then  think  of  the  friend  who  once  welcomed  it 

too. 
And  forgot  his  own  griefs  to  be  happy  with  you. 
His  griefs  may  return — not  a  hope  may  remain 
Of  the  few  that  have  brightened  his  pathway  of 

pain — 
But  he  ne'er  will  forget  the  short  ^sion,  that 

threw 
Its  enchantment  around  him,  while  Imgering  with 

you! 

And  still  on  that  evening,  when  pleasure  fills  up 
To  the  highest  top  sparkle  each  heart  and  each 

cup. 
Where'er  my  path  lies,  be  it  gloomy  or  bright, 
My  soul,  happy  friends !  shall  be  with  you  that 

night, 
Shall  join  in  your  revels,  your  sports,  and  your 

wiles. 
And  return  to  mo  beaming  all  o*er  with  yotnr 

smiles !—  * 

Too  bless'd,  if  it  tells  me  that,  *mid  the  gay 

cheer, 
Some  kind  voice  had  murmur'd,  **  I  wish  he  were 

here!" 

Let  Fate  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics  of  joy, 

Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she  cannot  de- 
stroy; 

Which  come,  in  the  night  time  of  sorrow  and 
care, 

And  bring  back  the  features  that  joy  used  to 
wear. 

Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories 
fiird ! 

Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  dis- 

turd— 

You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase,  if  you 

will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still. 


COME   O'ER  THE  SEA. 

Ant—CmukUk  ma  Ckrte. 

Come  o*er  the  sea, 

Maiden !  with  me. 
Mine  through  sunshine,  storm,  and  snows 

Seasons  may  roll. 

But  the  true  soul 
Bums  the  same,  where'er  it  goes. 
Let  fate  frown  on,  so  we  love  and  part  not ; 
'Tis  life  where  thou  art,  'tis  death  where  thou  art 
not. 

Then,  come  o'er  the  sea. 

Maiden !  with  me, 
Come  wherever  the  wild  wind  blows ; 

Seasons  may  roil. 

But  the  true  soul 
Bums  the  same,  where'er  it  goes. 

Is  not  the  sea 
Made  for  the  free. 
Land  for  courts  and  chains  alone  ? 
Here  we  are  slaves, 
But,  on  the  waves, 
Love  and  Liberty's  all  our  own ! 
No  eye  to  watch,  and  no  tongue  to  wound  us. 
All  earth  forgot,  and  all  heaven  around  us  !— 
Then,  come  o'er  the  sea, 
Maiden !  with  me, 
Mine  through  sunshine,  storm,  and  snows! 
Seasons  may  roll, 
But  the  true  soul 
Bums  the  same,  where'er  it  goes. 


HAS  SORROW  THY  YOUNG  DAYS 

SHADED ! 

Aim— Sly  Patrick. 

Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded, 

As  clouds  o'er  the  moming  fleet  f 
Too  fast  have  those  young  days  fiided, 

That,  even  in  sorrow,  were  sweet  f 
Does  Time  with  his  cold  wing  wither 

Each  feeling  that  once  was  dear  f — 
Then,  child  of  misfortune !  come  hither, 

I'll  weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear. 

Has  love  to  that  soul,  so  tender. 

Been  like  our  Lagenian  mine,* 
Where  sparkles  of  golden  splendour 

All  over  the  surface  shine — 
But,  if  in  pursuit  we  go  deeper, 

Allured  by  the  gleam  that  shone, 
Ah !  false  is  the  dream  of  the  sleeper. 

Like  Love,  the  bright  ore  is  gone. 

Has  Hope,  like  the  bird  in  the  story.t 

That  flitted  from  tree  to  tree 
With  the  talisman's  glittering  glory — 

Has  Hope  been  that  bird  to  thee  f 


*  Our  Wicklow  Gold-Mtnes,  to  which  this  verse 
alludei,  deserve,  I  fear,  the  character  here  given  of 
them. 

f  **Tke  bird  having  got  its  prize,  settled  not  fkr  oiT, 
with  the  talisman  in  his  mouth.    The  Prince  drew 
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On  branch  after  branch  alighting, 
The  gem  did  she  still  display, 

And,  when  nearest  and  most  inviting, 
Then  waft  the  fair  gem  away  ? 

If  thus  the  sweet  hours  have  fleeted, 

When  Sorrow  herself  look'd  bright ; 
If  thus  the  fond  hope  has  cheated, 

That  led  thee  along  so  light ; 
If  thus,  too,  the  cold  world  wither 

Each  feeling  that  once  was  dear  ! — 
Come,  child  of  misfortune  !  come  hither, 

I'll  weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear. 


Like  Memnon's  broken  image,  sounding, 
'Mid  desolation,  tuneful  still  !* 


MY   GENTLE   HARP! 

Ant — TTIke  Coina  or  Dirgt. 

My  gentle  Harp !  once  more  I  waken 

The  sweetness  of  thy  slumbering  strain ; 
In  tears  our  last  farewell  was  taken, 

And  now  in  tears  we  meet  again. 
No  light  of  joy  hath  o'er  thee  broken, 

But — ^Uke  those  harps,  whose  heavenly  skill 
Of  slavery,  dark  as  thine,  has  spoken — 

Thou  hang' St  upon  the  willows  still. 

And  yet,  since  last  thy  chord  resounded, 

An  hour  of  peace  and  triumph  came. 
And  many  an  ardent  bosom  bounded, 

With  hopes — that  now  are  tum'd  to  shame. 
Yet  even  then,  while  Peace  was  singing 

Her  halcyon  song  o'er  land  and  sea. 
Though  joy  and  hope  to  others  bringing. 

She  only  brought  new  tears  to  thee. 

Then  who  can  ask  for  notes  of  pleasure. 

My  drooping  harp !  from  chords  like  thine  ? 
Alas,  the  lark's  gay  morning  measure 

As  ill  would  suit  the  swan's  decline ! 
Or  how  shall  I,  who  love,  who  bless  thee. 

Invoke  thy  breath  for  Freedom's  strains, 
When  even  the  wreaths  in  which  I  dress  thee, 

Are  sadly  mix'd-^half  flowers,  half  chains. 

But  come — if  yet  thy  frame  can  borrow 
One  breath  of  joy — oh,  breathe  for  me. 

And  show  the  world,  in  chains  and  sorrow 
How  sweet  thy  music  still  can  be  ; 

How  gaily,  even  'mid  gloom  surrounding. 
Thou  yet  can  wake  at  pleasure's  thrill, 


REMEMBER  THEE! 

Am — Cattle  Tirowen. 

Remembeb  thee !  yes,  while  there's  life  in  this 

heart. 
It  shall  never  forget  thee,  all  lorn  as  thou  art ; 
More  dear  in  thy  sorrow,  thy  gloom,  and  thy 

showers, 
Than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  sunniest  boon. 

Wert  thou  all  that  I  wish  thee, — great,  glorious, 

and  free — 
First  flower  of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of  the  sea,— 
I  might  hail  thee  with  prouder,  with  happier 

brow. 
But,  oh!    could  I  love  thee  more  deeply  than 

now? 

No,  thy  chains  as  they  rankle,  thy  blood  as  it 

runs. 
But  make  thee  more  painfully  dear  to  thy  son^^ 
Whose  hearts,  like  the  young  of  the  desert-bird's 

nest, 
Drink  love  in  each  life-drop  that  flows  from  thy 

breast ! 


iiear  it,  hoping  it  would  drop  it :  bat,afhe  approached, 
the  bird  took  wing,  and  settled  again,**  etc. — Jirabian 
Mights,  Story  of  Kummir  al  Zummaun  and  the  Prin- 
c«uof  CbinH. 


ECHO. 

AiB— 7^0  IVren. 

How  sweet  the  answer  Echo  makes 

To  Music  at  night, 
When,  roused  by  lute  or  horn,  she  wakes ; 
And  far  away,  o'er  lawns  and  lakes, 
Goes  answering  light. 

Yet  Loye  hath  echoes  truer  far. 

And  far  more  sweet. 
Than  e'er,  beneath  the  moon-light's  star,  • 
Of  horn,  or  lute,  or  soft  guitar. 

The  songs  repeat. 

*Tis  when  the  sigh  in  youth  sincere. 

And  only  then, — 
The  sigh  that's  breathed  for  one  to  hear, 
Is  by  that  one,  that  only  dear. 
Breathed  back  again ! 


*  Dimideo  magice  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chords, 
Atque  vetus  Thebe  centum  Jac9t  obruta  portls. 
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WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 


Walter  Savage  Landor  was  born  at  Ipsley 
Court,  Warwickshire — the  seat  of  his  family,  an 
ancient  and  honorable  one — on  the  30ih  of  Janu- 
ary, 1775.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby.  When 
he  had  reached  nearly  the  head  of  the  school,  he 
was  too  young  for  tho  University,  and  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Lnngley,  at  Ashbourne, 
in  Derbyshire  ;  but  a  year  afterwards,  was  entered 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  the  learned 
Benwell  was  his  private  tutor.  During  his  resi- 
dence there,  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  that 
independence  of  spirit,  and  restlessness  of  control 
for  which  he  has  been  since  remarkable ;  and  was 
rusticated  for  shooting  across  the  quadrangle  at 
prayer-time.  In  1808,  on  the  first  insurrection  of 
Spain,  he  joined  the  Viceroy  of  Gallicia,  Blake. 
The  Madrid  Gazette  of  that  year  mentions  a  gift 
from  him  of  20,000  reals.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  Constitution,  he  returned  to  Don  P.  Cevallos 
the  tokens  of  royal  approbation  he  had  received 
from  the  government,  and  expressed  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  in  no  very  measured  terms. 
In  1811,  Mr.  Landor  married  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  J.  Thuillier  dc  Malapcrte,  descendant  and  re- 
presentative of  the  Baron  de  Neuve-ville,  first 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  the 
Eighth.  In  the  autumn  of  1815  he  retired  to  Italy : 
for  some  years  he  occupied  the  Palazzo  Medici, 
in  Florence,  and  then  purchase  the  beautiful  villa 
of  Count  Gherardesca,  at  Fiesole,  with  its  gardens 
and  farms,  half  a  mile  from  the  ancient  villa  of 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  His  visits  to  England  for  the 
last  twenty  years  have  been  few  and  brief;  but  it 
is  stated,  we  trust  upon  good  authority,  that  **  with 
all  her  faults,'*  he  loves  his  country  too  well  to 
contemplate  a  final  separation  ;  and  that  it  is  pro- 
bable the  residue  of  his  days  will  be  spent  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Landor  has  afforded  ample  proof  of  a  dis- 
position exceedingly  restless  and  excitable.  He 
has  more  of  the  ferte  of  genius — less  often  wit- 
nessed than  read  of — than  any  living  writer  we 
could  name.  His'  countenance  does  not,  at  first, 
convey  this  impression ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  ttiat  his  passions  are  strong,  his  sensibili- 
ties keen  and  active,  and  his  pride  indomitable. 
His  face  is  remarkably  fine  and  intellectual ;  and, 
as  with  many  who  profess  extreme  liberal  opinions, 
his  look  and  bearing  are  those  of  a  man  who  can 
have  no  sympathies  in  common  with  the  mean 
and  vulgar. 


His  works  have  not  been  popular;  yet  we 
might  select  at  random,  from  any  one  of  them,*ta 
dozen  pages,  out  of  which  a  more  skillful,  a 
more  cunning,  or  a  more  humble  man  might 
have  made  a  reputation.  They  are  full  to  over- 
flowing ;  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  vast  mine 
of  thought,  reason,  and  reflection,  of  which  they 
exhibit  proofs ; — at  the  same  lime,  it  will  be  la- 
mented that  some  peculiar  notions  have  led  him 
to  neglect  the  means  by  which  his  strong  natural 
powers  might  have  been  made  universally  benefi- 
cial. It  is  obvious  that  he  labors  to  attain  a  dislike 
of,  and  a  contempt  for,  human  kind  ;  and  that  his 
kindly  and  benevolent  nature  will  not  permit  him 
80  to  do :  in  all  his  writings  there  is  a  singular  and 
striking  mixture  of  the  generous  with  the  disdain- 
ful, tenderness  with  wrath,  strong  aflections  with 
antipathies  quite  as  strong.  His '  *  Imaginary  Con- 
versations" will  endure  with  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written  ;  and  if  they  do  not  find  readers 
in  the  multitude,  they  will  be  always  appreciated 
by  those  whose  judgment  is  valuable,  and  whose 
praise  is  reward.  His  latest  work  in  prose,  '*  Peri- 
cles and  Aspasia,"  might  justify  even  a  warmei 
eulogy. 

Mr.  Landor  has  published  but  one  volume 
of  Poetry, — "Gebir,  Count  Julian,  and  other 
Poems  ;'*  but  several  of  his  most  powerful  and 
beautiful  compositions  will  be  found  scattered 
through  his  prose  works.  Our  readers  will  find  in 
our  selections  ample  to  sustain  a  high  reputation. 
They  are  polished  to  a  degree  ;  yet  full  of  fine 
thoughts  and  rich  fancies.  The  evidences  of  his 
genius  for  dramatic  poetry  arc  abundant,  and  re- 
ceived full  justice,  a  year  ago,  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine.  To  a  glowing  imagination  and  a  mind 
remarkably  vigorous,  he  adds  the  advantages  of 
extensive  learning,  and  a  matured  knowledge  of 
human  kind.  His  indiflcrence  to  public  opinion — 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  a  taste  highly  cultivated, 
and  a  refined  appreciation  of  excellence — has,  un- 
happily, induced  him  to  ^i-ithhold  too  much  of  the 
intellectual  wealth  he  possesses,  and  even  to  mix 
witl\  "baser  matter*'  that  which  he  has  given  us. 
If  he  had  been  bom  a  poor  man,  he  would  have 
been,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  a 
much  greater  man  than  he  is.  If,  however,  the 
fame  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  be  not  widely 
spread,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  enduring.  Among  the 
rarest  and  most  excellent  of  British  Poets  he  will 
always  be  classed. 
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FIRST   BOOK. 

I  SING  the  fates  of  Gebir.     He  had  dwelt 
Among  those  mountain-caverns  which  retain 
His  labours  yet,  vast  halls  and  Howing  wells, 
Nor  have  forgotten  their  old  master's  name 
Tho'  severed  from  his  people :  here,  incensM 
By  meditating  on  primeval  wrongs, 
He  blew  his  bat  tie -horn,  at  which  uprose 
Whole  nations  ;  here,  ten  thousand  of  most  might 
He  caird  aloud,  and  soon  Charoha  saw 
His  dark  helm  hover  o'er  the  land  of  Nile. 

What  should  the  virgin  do  ?  should  royal  knees 
Bend  suppliant,  or  defenceless  hands  engage 
Men  of  gigantic  force,  gigantic  arms? 
For  'twas  reported  that  nor  sword  sufHccd, 
Nor  shield  immense  nor  coat  of  massive  mail, 
But  that  upon  their  tow* ring  heads  they  bore 
Each  a  huge  stone,  refulgent  as  the  stars. 
This  told  she  Dalica,  then  cried  aloud : 
**  If  on  your  bosom  laying  down  my  head 
I  sobbM  away  the  sorrows  of  a  child, 
If  I  have  always,  and  Heav'n  knows  I  have. 
Next  to  a  mother's  held  a  nurse's  name. 
Succour  this  one  distress,  recall  those  days. 
Love  me,  tho'  'twere  because  you  lov'd  me  then. 

But  whether  confident  in  magic  rites 
Or  toucht  with  sexual  pride  to  stand  implored,  . 
Dalica  smiled,  then  spake :     "  Away  those  fears, 
Tho'  stronger  than  the  strongest  of  his  kind, 
He  falls . .  on  me  devolve  that  charge ;  he  falls. 
Rather  than  fly  him,  stoop  thou  to  allure  ; 
Nay,  journey  to  his  tents  :  a  city  stood 
Upon  that  coast,  they  say,  by  Sidad  built, 
Whose  father  Gad  built  Gadir ;  on  this  ground 
Perhaps  he  sees  an  ample  room  for  war. 
Persuade  him  to  restore  the  walls  himself 
In  honour  of  his  ancestors,  persuade  . . 
But  wherefor  this  advice  ?  youns:,  unesponsed, 
Charoba  want  persuasions  !  and  a  queen  !" 

**  O  Dalica!"  the  shuddering  maid  exclaimed, 
**  Could  I  encounter  that  fierce  frightful  man  t 
Could  I  speak  ?  no,  nor  sigh  !" 

'  *'  And  canst  thou  reign  ?" 

Cried  Dalica ;  "  yield  empire  or  comply." 

Unfixt  tho'  seeming  fixt,  her  eyes  down-cast. 
The  wonted  buz  and  bustle  of  the  court 
From  far  thro'  sculptur'd  galleries  met  her  ear  ; 
Then  lifting  up  her  head,  the  evening  sun 
Pour'd  a  fresh  splendour  on  her  burnisht  throne . . 
The  fair  Charoba,  the  young  queen,  complied. 

But  Gebir  when  he  heard  of  her  approach 
Laid  by  his  orbed  shield,  his  vizor-helm, 
His  buckler  and  his  corset  he  laid  by. 
And  bade  that  none  attend  him ;  at  his  side 
Two  faithful  dogs  that  urge  the  silent  course, 
Shaggy,  deep-chested,  croucht ;  the  crocodile, 
Crying,  oft  made  them  raise  their  flaccid  ears 
And  push  their  heads  within  their  master's  hand. 
There  was  a  brightening  paleness  in  his  face, 
Such  as  Diana  rising  o'er  the  rocks 
Shower*  d  on  the  lonely  Latmian ;  on  hia  brow 
Sorrow  there  was,  yet  nought  was  there  severe. 
But  when  the  royal  damsel  first  he  saw, 


Faint,  hanging  on  her  handmaids,  and  her  knees 
Tottering,  as  from  the  motion  of  the  car, 
His  eyes  looked  earnest  on  her,  and  those  eyes 
Shew'd,  if  they  had  not,  that  they  might  have 

lov'd. 
For  there  was  pity  in  them  at  that  hour. 
With  gentle  speech,  and  more  with  gentle  looks, 
He  sooth'd  her,  but  lest  Pity  go  beyond 
And  crost  Ambition  lose  her  lofty  aim. 
Bending,  he  kisi  her  garment,  and  retired. 
He  went,  nor  slumbcr'd  in  the  sultry  noon 
When  viands,  couches,  generous  wines  persuade, 
And  slumber  most  refreshes,  nor  at  night. 
When  heavy  dews  are  laden  with  disease. 
And  blindness  waits  not  there  for  lingering  age. 
Ere  morning  dawn'd  behind  him,  he  arrived 
At  those  rich  meadows  where  young  Tamar  fed 
The  royal  flocks  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Now,  said  he  to  himself,  will  I  repose 
At  least  this  burthen  on  a  brother's  breast. 
His  brother  stood  before  him.     He,  amaz'd, 
Rear'd  suddenly  his  head,  and  thus  began : 
**  Is  it  thou,  brother !  Tamar,  is  it  thou  ! 
Why,  standing  on  the  valley's  utmost  verge, 
Lookest  thou  on  that  dull  and  dreary  shore 
Where  many  a  league  Nile  blackens  all  the  sand. 
And  why  that  sadness  ?  when  I  passed  our  sheep 
The  dew  drops  were  not  shaken  off  the  bar, 
Therefor  if  one  be  wanting  'tis  untold." 

*'  Yes,  one  is  wanting,  nor  is  that  untold," 
Said  Tamar;  *' and  this  dull  and  dreary  shore 
Is  neither  dull  nor  dreary  at  all  hours." 
Wheron  the  tear  stole  silent  down  his  cheek. 
Silent,  but  not  by  Gebir  unobserv'd ; 
Wondering  he  gazed  awhile,  and  pitying  spake : 
"  Let  me  approach  thee ;  does  the  morning  light 
Scatter  this  wan  suffusion  o'er  thy  brow, 
This  faint  blue  luster  under  both  thine  eyes  ?" 

"  O,  brother,  is  this  pity  or  reproach  ?" 
Cried  Tamar,  '*  cruel  if  it  be  reproach. 
If  pity,  O  how  vain!" 

*' Whate'eritbe 
That  grieves  thee,  I  will  pity  :  thou  but  speak, 
And  I  can  tell  thee,  Tamar,  pang  for  pang." 

*'  Gebir  !  then  more  than  brothers  are  we  now  . 
Every  thing,  take  my  hand,  will  I  confess. 
I  neither  feed  the  flock  nor  watch  the  fold  ; 
How  can  I,  lost  in  love  ?     But,  Gebir,  why 
That  anger  which  has  risen  to  your  cheek  ? 
Can  other  men  ?  could  you  ?  what,  no  reply  I 
And  stil  more  anger,  and  stil  worse  conceal'd ! 
Are  these  your  promises,  your  pity  this?" 
•'  Tamar,  I  well  may  pity  what  I  feel . . 
Mark  me  aright . .  I  feel  for  thee  . .  precede . . 
Relaie  me  all." 

"Then  will  I  all  relate," 
Said  the  young  shepherd,  gladden'd  from  his  heart. 
"  'Twas  evening,  tho'  not  sunset,  and  spring- tide* 
Level  with  these  green  meadows,  seem'd  stil 

higher. 
'Twas  pleasant ;  and  I  loosen' d  from  my  neck 


*  Along  the  Mediterranean  the  tides  are  sensible  of 
hardly  any  variation.  The  coasts  of  Egypt  are  so  flat, 
and  the  water  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  Vm,  thst 
Tamar  may  be  supposed  to  fancy  it  arising  front 
spring-tide.  Those  who  have  ever  fVom  a  low  and 
even  country  looked  upon  the  sea,  will  have  observed 
that  it  seemed  higher  than  the  ground  where  they  stood 
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The  pipe  yon  gave  me,  and  began  to  piaf. 

0  that  I  ne*er  had  learnt  the  tuneful  art ! 
It  always  brings  us  enemies  or  lore ! 
Well,  I  was  playing,  when  above  the  waves 
Some  swimmer's  head  methought  I  saw  ascend ; 
I,  sitting  siill,  surveyM  it,  with  my  pipe 
Awkwardly  held  before  my  Ups  half-closed. 
Gebir  '.  it  was  a  nymph !  a  nymph  drrine  ! 

1  cannot  wait  describing  how  she  came. 
How  I  was  sitting,  how  she  first  assum*d 
The  sailor ;  of  what  happened  there  remains 
Enough  to  say,  and  too  much  to  forget. 
Tbn  sweet  deceiver  stept  upon  this  bank 
Before  I  was  aware ;  for  with  surprise 
Moments  fly  rapid  as  with  love  itself. 
Stooping  to  tune  afresh  the  hoarsen'd  reed, 

I  heard  a  rustling,  and  where  that  arose 
My  glance  first  lighted  on  her  nimble  feet. 
Her  feet  resembled  those  long  shells  explored 
By  him  who  to  befriend  his  steed's  dim  sight 
Would  blow  the  pungent  powder  in  the  eye. 
Her  eyes  too !  O  immortal  Gods !  her  eyes 
Resembled . .  what  could  they  resemble  f  what 
Ever  resemble  those !    E'en  her  attire 
Was  not  of  wonted  woof  nor  vulgar  art : 
Her  mantle  8hew*d  the  yellow  samphire-pod, 
Her  girdle  the  dove-colour' d  wave  serene. 
Shepherd t  said  she,  and  teill  you  wrestle  new 
And  tPiM  the  gaUor^s  hardiej^  race  engage  1 
I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  contrived 
How  to  keep  up  contention  ;  could  I  fail 
By  pressing  not  too  strongly,  yet  to  press  f 
Whether  a  fhepherdf  a»  indeed  you  seem. 
Or  whether  of  the  hardier  race  you  boasts 
I  am  not  daunted ^  no  :  I  will  engage. 
But  first  said  she  what  vager  will  you  lay  T 
A  sheep  I  answered  add  whatever  you  wUl. 
I  cannot  she  replied  make  that  return: 
Our  hided  vessels  in  their  pitchy  round 
Seldom^  unless  from  rapine,  hold  a  sheep. 
But  I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 
fVithin,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 
In  the  sun* 8  palace-porch,  where  when  unyoked 
His  chariot-wheel  stands  midway  in  the  wave  : 
Shake  one  and  it  atoakens,  then  apply 
Its  polisht  lips  to  your  attentive  ear. 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes. 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there. 
And  I  have  others  given  me  by  the  nymphs. 
Of  sweeter  sound  than  any  pipe  you  have. 
But  we,  by  Neptune,  for  no  pipe  contend . . 
T%is  time  a  sheep  I  win,  a  pipe  the  next. 
Now  came  she  forward  eager  to  engage, 
But  first  her  dress,  her  bosom  then  surveyed, 
And  heav'd  it,  doubting  if  she  could  deceive. 
Her  bosom  seem'd.  inclos'd  in  haze  like  hcav'n. 
To  baffle  touch,  and  rose  forth  undefined : 
Above  her  knees  she  drew  the  robe  succinct. 
Above  her  breast,  and  just  below  her  arms. 
TTiis  will  preserve  my  breath  when  tightly  hound, 
Jf  struggle  arid  equal  strength  should  so  constrain. 
Thus,  pulling  hard  to  fasten  it,  she  spake, 
.\nd,  rushing  at  me,  closed :  I  thrill'd  throughout 
And  seem'd  to  lessen  and  shrink  up  with  cold. 
Again  with  violent  impulse  gushed  my  blood, 
And  hearing  nought  external,  thus  absorb'd, 
I  heard  it,  rushing  thro'  each  turbid  vein, 
Shake  my  unsteady  swimming  sight  in  air. 


Tet  with  unyielding  though  uncertain  arms 
I  clung  around  her  neck ;  the  vest  beneath 
Rustled  against  our  sHppcry  Limbs  entwined : 
Often  mine  springing  with  eluded  force 
■  Started  aside,  and  trembled  til  replaced : 
I  And  when  I  most  succeeded,  as  I  thought, 
-  My  bosom  and  my  throat  felt  so  comprest 
I  That  life  was  almost  quivering  on  my  Ups, 
I  Yet  nothing  was  there  painful !  these  are  signs 
I  Of  secret  arts  and  not  of  human  might . . 
I  What  arts  I  cannot  tell . .  I  only  know 
My  eyes  grew  dizzy,  and  my  strength  decay'd. 
I  was  indeed  o'ercome  !  with  what  regret. 
And  more,  ynih  what  confusion,  when  I  reached 
The  fold,  and  yielding  up  the  sheep,  she  cried : 
This  pays  a  shepherd  to  a  conquering  maid. 
I  She  smil'd,  and  more  of  pleasure  than  disdain 
Was  in  her  dimpled  chin  and  liberal  lip. 
And  eyes  that  languisht,  lengthening,  just  like 

love. 
She  went  away ;  I  on  the  wicker  gate 
Leant,  and  could  follow  %%'iih  my  eyes  alone. 
The  sheep  she  carried  easy  as  a  cloak ; 
But  when  I  heard  its  bleating,  as  I  did. 
And  saw,  she  hastening  on,  its  hinder  feet 
Struggle,  and  from  her  snowy  shoulder  slip . . 
One  shoulder  its  poor  efibrts  had  unveil'd  . . 
Then  all  my  passions  mingling  fell  in  tears ; 
Restless  then  ran  I  to  the  highest  ground 
To  watch  her  . .  she  was  gone  . .  gone  dovm  the 

tide  . . 
And  the  long  moon  beam  on  the  hard  wet  sand 
Lay  like  a  jasper  column  half-uprear'd." 

**  But,  Tamar!  tell  me,  will  she  not  return T" 

"  She  will  return,  yet  not  before  the  moon 
Again  is  at  the  full ;  she  promis'd  this, 
Tho*  when  she  promis'd  I  could  not  reply.** 

'*  By  all  the  Gods  I  pity  thee  ?  go  on . . 
Fear  not  my  anger,  look  not  on  my  shame ; 
For  when  a  lover  only  hears  of  love 
He  finds  his  folly  out,  and  is  ashamed. 
Away  with  watchful  nights  and  lonely  days. 
Contempt  of  earth  and  aspect  up  to  heaven, 
With  contemplation,  with  humility, 
A  tatterM  cloak  that  pride  wears  when  deibrm*d, 
Away  wth  all  that  hides  me  from  myself. 
Parts  me  from  others,  whispers  I  am  wise . . 
From  our  own  wisdom  less  is  to  be  reapt 
Than  from  the  barest  folly  of  our  friend. 
j  Tamar !  thy  pastures,  large  and  rich,  afibrd 
!  Flowers  to  thy  bees  and  herbage  to  thy  sheep. 
But,  battened  on  too  much,  the  poorest  croft 
Of  thy  poor  neighbour  yields  what  thine  denies.** 

They  hastened  to  the  camp,  and  Gebir  there 
Resolved  his  native  country  to  forgo. 
And  ordered,  from  those  ruins  to  the  right 
They  forthwith  raise  a  city :  Tamar  heard 
With  wonder,  tho*  in  passing  'twas  half- told. 
His  brother's  love,  and  sigh'd  upon  his  own. 


SECOND    BOOK. 

The  Gadite  men  the  royal  charge  oltey. 
Now  fragments  weigh'd  up  from  th'  uneven  streets 
Leave  the  ground  black  beneath ;  again  the  sun 
Shines  into  what  were  porches,  and  on  steps 
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Once  warm  with  frequcntation  .  .  clients,  friends, 
All  rooming,  satclierd  idlers  all  mid-day, 
Lying  ha!f-up  and  languid  tho'  at  games. 

Some  raise  the  painted  pavement,  some  on  wheels 
Draw  slow  its  laminous  length,  some  intersperse 
Salt  waters  thro*  the  sordid  heaps,  and  seize 
The  flowers  and  figures  starting  fresh  to  view. 
Others  rub  hard  largo  masses,  and  essay 
To  polish  into  white  what  they  misdeem 
The  growing  green  of  many  trackless  years.* 
Far  oflT  at  intervals  the  ax  resounds 
With  regular  strong  stroke,  and  nearer  homo 
Dull  falls  the  mallet  with  long  labour  fringed. 
Here  arches  are  discovered,  there  huge  beams 
Resist  the  hatchet,  but  in  fresher  air 
Soon  drop  away:  there  spreads  a  marble  squared 
And  smoothcn'd ;  some  high  pillar  for  its  base 
Chose  it,  which  now  lies  ruin'd  in  the  dust. 
Clearing  the  soil  at  bottom,  they  espy 
A  crevice :  they,  intent  on  treasure,  strive 
Strenuous,  and  groan,  to  move  it :  one  exclames 
**  I  hear  the  rusty  metal  grate ;  it  moves  !'* 
Now,  overturning  it,  backward  they  start, 
And  stop  again,  and  see  a  serpent  pant, 
See  his  throat  thicken,  and  the  crisped  scales 
Rise  ruffled,  while  upon  the  middle  fold 
He  keeps  his  wary  head  and  blinking  eye. 
Curling  more  close  and  crouching  ere  he  strike. 
Go  mighty  men,  invade  far  cities,  go  .  . 
And  be  such  treasure  portions  to  your  heirs. 

Six  days  they  laboured :  on  the  seventh  day 
Returning,  all  their  labours  were  destroyed. 
'Twas  not  by  mortal  hand,  or  from  their  tents 
'Twere  visible ;  for  these  were  now  removed 
Above,  where  neither  noxious  mist  ascends 
Nor  the  way  wearies  ere  the  work  begin. 
There  Gebir,  pierced  with  sorrow,  spake  these 

words : 
**  Ye  men  of  Gades,  armed  with  brazen  shields, 
And  ye  of  near  Tartessus,  where  the  shore 
Stoops  to  receive  the  tribute  which  all  owe 
To  Bcetis  and  his  banks  for  their  attire, 
Ye  too  whom  Durius  bore  on  level  meads. 
Inherent  in  your  hearts  is  bravery : 
For  earth  contains  no  nation  where  abounds 
The  generous  horse  and  not  the  warhke  man. 
But  neither  soldier  now  nor  steed  avails : 
Nor  steed  nor  soldier  can  oppose  the  Gods : 
Nor  is  there  aught  above  Hke  Jove  himself, 
Nor  weighs  against  his  purpose,  when  once  fixt, 
Aught  but,  with  supplicating  knee,  the  Prayers. 
Swifter  than  light  are  they,  and  every  face, 
Tho*  different,  glows  vnih  beauty ;  at  the  throne 
Of  mercy,  when  clouds  shut  it  from  mankind, 
They  fall  bare-bosom'd,  and  indignant  Jove 
Drops  at  the  soothing  sweetness  of  their  voice 
The  thunder  from  his  hand :  let  us  arise 
On  these  high  places  daily,  beat  our  breast, 
Prostrate  ourselves  and  deprecate  his  wrath." 

The  people  bow*d  their  bodies  and  obcy'd : 
Nine  mornings  with  white  ashes  on  their  heads 
Lamented  they  their  toil  each  night  overthrown. 
And  now  the  largest  orbit  of  the  year. 
Leaning  o*cr  black  Mocattam*s  rubied  brow,t 

•  Tbe  F*ri»  Jtntko  if  of  this  country. 

fMocattam  b  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the  boundary  of 
Efypt.  The  tummitt  in  many  placet  are  of  a  deep-red 
narble. 
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ProceeJed  slow,  majestic,  and  serene. 

Now  scem'd  not  further  than  the  nearest  cliff. 

And    crimson    light    struck    soft  the   phosphor 

wave. 
Then  Gebir  spake  to  Tamar  in  these  words: 
"  Tamar !  I  am  thy  elder  and  thy  king. 
But  am  thy  brother  too,  nor  ever  said 
Give  me  thy  secret  and  become  my  slave : 
But  haste  thee  not  away;  I  will  myself 
Await  the  nymph,  disguised  in  thy  attire.'* 

Then  starting  from  attention  Tamar  cried: 
**  Brother !  in  sacred  truth  it  cannot  be ! 
My  Ufe  is  yours,  my  love  must  be  my  own: 
O  surely  he  who  seeks  a  second  love 
Never  felt  one,  or  'tis  not  one  I  feel." 

But  Gebir  with  complacent  smile  replied : 
**  Go  then,  fond  Tamar,  go  in  happy  hour .  . 
But  ere  thou  partest  ponder  in  thy  breast 
And  well  bethink  thee,  lest  thou  part  deceived, 
Will  she  disclose  to  thee  the  mysteries 
Of  our  calamity  ?  and  unconstrain'd  7 
When  even  her  love  thy  strength  had  to  disclose. 
My  heart  indeed  is  full,  but  witness  heaven  ! 
My  people,  not  my  passion,  fills  my  heart." 

"  Then  let  me  kiss  thy  garment"  said  the  youth, 
> '  And  heaven   bo  with  thee,   and  on   me  thy 
grace." 
Him  then  the  monarc  thus  once  more  addrest* 
"  Be  of  good  courage :  hast  thou  yet  forgot 
What  chaplets  languisht  round  thy  unburnt  hair, 
In  colour  like  some  tall  smooth  becchis  leaves 
Curl'd  by  autumnal  sunsf" 

How  flattery 
Excites  a  pleasant,  soothes  a  painful  shame  ! 
'•  These"  amid  stifled  blushes  Tamar  said, 
'•  Were  of  the  flowering  rasberry  and  vine : 
But  ah !  the  seasons  will  not  wait  for  love, 
Seek  out  some  other  now." 

They  parted  here : 
And  Gebir  bending  through  the  woodlands  cuU'd 
The  creeping  vine  and  viscous  rasberry, 
Less  green  and  less  compliant  than  they  were ; 
And  twisted  in  those  mossy  tufts  that  grow 
On  brakes  of  roses  when  the  roses  fade : 
And  as  he  passes  on,  the  Httle  hinds 
That  shake  for  bristly  herds  the  foodful  bough, 
Wonder,  stand  still,  gaze,  and  trip  satisfied ; 
Plcas'd  more  if  chesnut,  out  of  prickly  husk 
Shot  from  the  sandal,  roll  along  the  glade. 
And  thus  unnoticed  went  he,  and  untired 
Stept  up  the  acclivity ;  and  as  he  stepi, 
And  as  the  garlands  nodded  o'er  his  brow. 
Sudden  from  under  a  close  alder  sprang 
Th'  expectant  nymph,  and  seiz'd  him  unaware. 
He  slagger'd  at  the  shock  ;  his  feet  at  once 
Slipt  backward  from   the   wither'd  grass  shorti- 

grazM ; 
But  striking  out  one  arm,  tho'  without  aim. 
Then  grasping  with  his  other,  he  enclosed 
The  siruggler;  she  gain'd  not  one  step's  retreat 
Urging  with  open  hands  against  his  throat 
Intense,  now  holding  in  her  breath  constrain'd, 
Now  pushing  with  quick  impulse  and  by  startf. 
Til  the  dust  blackened  upon  every  pore. 
Nearer  he  drew  her  and  yet  nearer,  claspt 
Above  the  knees  midway,  and  now  one  arm 
Fell,  and  her  other  lapsing  o'er  the  neck 
Of  Gebir  swung  against  his  back  incurved. 
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The  Bwoln  veins  glowing  deep,  and  with  a  groan 
On  his  broad  shoulder  fell  her  face  reclined. 
But  ah  she  knew  not  whom  that  roseate  face    ~ 
Coord  with  its  breath  ambrosial;  for  she  stood 
High  on  the  bank,  and  often  swept  and  broke 
His  chaplets  mingled  with  her  looaen*d  hair. 

Whether  while  Tamar  tarried  came  desire, 
And  she  grown  languid  loosM  the  wings  of  love, 
Which  she  before  held  proudly  at  her  will, 
And  nought  but  Tamar  in  her  soul,  and  nought 
Where  Tuniar  was  that  seemed  or  fear'd  deceit, 
To  fraud  she  yielded  what  no  force  had  gain*d — 
Or  whether  Jove  in  pity  to  mankind, 
When  from  his  crystal  fount  the  visual  orbs 
He  fill'd  with  piercing  ether  and  endued 
With  somewhat  of  omnipotence,  ordain'd 
That  never  two  fair  forms  at  once  torment 
The  human  heart  and  draw  it  different  ways, 
And  thus  in  prowess  like  a  god  the  chief 
Subdued  her  strength  nor  sofien'd  at  her  charms— 
The  nymph  divine,  the  magic  mistress,  fail'd. 
Recovering,  stil  half  resting  on  the  turf. 
She  look'd  up  wildly,  and  could  now  descry 
The  kingly  brow,  arched  lofty  for  command. 

"  Traitor  !"  said  she,  undaunted,  tho'  amaze 
Threw  o'er  her  varying  cheek  the  air  of  fear, 
"  Thinkesl  thou  thus  that  with  impunity 
Thou  hast  forsooth  deceived  me  ?  dar'st  thou 

deem 
Those  eyes  not  hateful  that  have  seen  me  fall  7 

0  heaven !  soon  may  they  close  on  my  disgrace. 
Merciless  man,  what !  for  one  sheep  estranged 
Hast  thou  thrown  into  dungeons  and  of  day 
Amerst  thy  shepherd  f  hast  thou,  while  the  iron 
Pierc'd  thro'  his  tender  limbs  into  his  soul. 

By  tlireats,  by  tortures,  torn  out  that  ofiense, 
And  heard  him  (O  could  I)  avow  his  love  ? 
Say,  hast  thou  T  cruel,  hateful!  .  .  ah  my  fears! 

1  feel  them  true  !  speak,  tell  me,  are  they  true?'* 
She  blending  thus  entreaty  with  reproach 

Bent  forward,  as  tho'  falling  on  her  knee 
Whence  she  had  hardly  risen,  and  at  this  pause 
Shed  from  her  large  dark  eyes  a  shower  of  tears. 

Th'  Iberian  King  her  sorrow  thus  consoled. 
*'  Weep  no  more,  heavenly  damsel,  weep  no 

more: 
Neither  by  force  withheld,  or  choice  estranged 
Thy  Tamar  lives,  and  only  lives  for  thee. 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  you  !  'tis  me  alone 
Whom  heaven  and  earth  and  ocean  %vith  one  hate 
Conspire  on,  and  throughout  each  path  pursue. 
Whether  in  waves  beneath  or  skies  above 
Thou  hast  thy  habitation,  'tis  from  heaven, 
From  heaven  alone,  such  power,  such  charms, 

descend.  j 

Then  oh !  discover  whence  that  ruin  comes 
Each  night  upon  our  city,  whence  are  heard 
Those  yells  of  rapture  round  our  fallen  walls: 
In  our  affliction  can  the  Gods  delight. 
Or  meet  oblation  for  the  Nymphs  are  tears  f" 

He  spake,  and  indignation  sank  in  woe. 
Which  she  perceiving,  pride  refrcsht  her  heart 
Hope  wreath'd  her  mouth  with  smiles,  and  she 

exclamed : 
**  Neither  the  Gods  afflict  you,  nor  the  Nymphs. 
Return  me  him  who  won  my  heart,  return 
Him  whom  my  bosom  pants  for,  as  the  steeds 
n  the  sun's  chariot  for  the  western  wave, 


The  Gods  will  prosper  thee,  and  Tamar  prove 
How  Nymphs  the  torments  that  they  cause 

suage. 
Promise  me  this !  indeed  I  think  thou  hast, 
But  'tis  so  pleasing,  promise  it  once  more." 

**  Once  more  I  promise,"  cried  the  gladdened 
king, 
"  By  my  right  hand  and  by  myself  I  swear. 
And  ocean's  Gods  and  heaven's  Gods  I  adjure, 
Thou  shah  be  Tamar's,  Tamar  shall  be  thine." 

Then  she,  regarding  him  long  fixt,  replied: 
"  I  have  thy  promise,  take  thou  my  advice. 
Gebir,  this  land  of  Egypt  is  a  land 
Of  incantation,  demons  rule  these  waves; 
These  are  against  thee,  these  thy  works  destroy. 
Where  thou  hast  built  thy  palace,  and  hast  left 
The  seven  pillars  to  remain  in  front. 
Sacrifice  there,  and  all  these  rites  observe. 
Go,  but  go  early,  ere  the  gladsome  Hours 
Strew  saflron  in  the  path  of  rising  Morn, 
Ere  the  bee  buzzing  o'er  flowers  fresh  disclcwed 
Examine  where  he  may  the  best  alight 
Nor  scatter  off  the  bloom,  ere  cold*lipt  herds 
Crop  the  pale  herbage  round  each  other's  bed. 
Lead  seven  bulls  well  pastur'd  and  well  form'd. 
Their  neck  unblemisht  and  their  horns  unring'dt 
And  at  each  pillar  sacrifice  thou  one. 
Around  each  base  rub  thrice  the  black' ning  blood, 
And  bum  the  curling  shavings  of  the  hoof; 
And  of  the  forehead  locks  thou  also  bum: 
The  yellow  galls,  with  equal  care  preserv'd, 
Pour  at  the  seventh  statue  from  the  north." 

He  listen' d,  and  on  her  his  eyes  intent 
Perceiv'd  her  not,  and  she  had  disappcar'd  .  . 
So  deep  he  ponder'd  her  important  words. 

And  now  had  morn  aris'n  and  he  perform'd 
Almost  the  whole  enjoined  him :  he  had  rcacht 
The  seventh  statue,  poured  the  yellow  galb, 
The  forelock  from  his  left  he  had  releast 
And  bumt  the  curling  shavings  of  the  hoof 
Moisten' d  with  myrrh ;  when  suddenly  a  flame 
Spired  from  the  fragrant  smoke,  nor  sooner  spired 
Down  sank  the  brazen  fabric  at  his  feet. 
He  started  back,  gazed,  nor  could  aught  but  gaze, 
And  cold  dread  stiffen'd  up  his  hair  flower«twined ; 
Then  with  a  long  and  tacit  step,  one  arm 
Behind,  and  every  finger  wide  outspred, 
He  look'd  and  totter'd  on  a  black  abyss. 
He  thought  he  sometimes  heard  a  distant  voice 
Breathe  thro'  the  cavern's  mouth,  and  further  on 
Faint  murmurs  now,  now  hollow  groans  reply. 
Therefor  suspended  he  his  crook  above, 
Dropt  it,  and  heard  it  rolling  step  by  step : 
He  enter'd,  and  a  mingled  sound  arose 
Like  one  (when  shaken  from  some  temple's  roof 
By  zealous  hand,  they  and  their  fretted  nest) 
Of  birds  that  wintering  watch  in  Memnon's  tomb, 
And  tell  the  halcyons  when  spring  first  returns. 


THIRD  BOOK. 

0  FOR  the  spirit  of  that  matchless  man 
Whom  Nature  led  throughout  her  whole  domain, 
While  he  embodied  breath'd  etberial  air ! 

Tho'  panting  in  the  play-hour  of  my  youth 

1  drank  of  Avon  too,  a  dangerous  draught. 
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That  rous'd  within  the  feverish  thirst  of  song, 
Yet  never  may  I  trespass  o'er  the  stream 
Of  jealous  Acheron,  nor  alive  descend 
The  silent  and  unsearchable  abodes 
Of  Erebus  and  Night,  nor  unchastised 
Lead  up  long-absent  heroes  into  day. 
When  on  the  pausing  theater  of  earth 
Eve*8  shado\vy  curtain  falls,  can  any  man 
Bring  back  the  fir-ofT intercepted  hills, 
Grasp  the  round  rock-built  turret,  or  arrest 
The  glittering  spires  that  pierce  the  brow  of 

Heav'n? 
Rather  can  any  with  outstripping  voice 
The  parting  Sun*s  gigantic  strides  recall  7 

Twice  sounded  Gtbir  !  twice  th'  Iberian  king 
Thought  it  the  strong  vibration  of  the  brain 
That  struck  upon  his  ear ;  but  now  descried 
A  form,  a  man,  come  nearer :  as  he  came 
His  unshorn  hair  grown  soft  in  these  abodes 
Waved  back,  and  scatter' d  thin  and  hoary  light. 
Living,  men  called  him  Aroar,  but  no  more 
In  celebrarion  or  recording  verse 
His  name  is  heard,  no  more  by  Amon*s  side 
The  well-waird  city  which  he  rear'd  remains. 
Gebir  was  now  undaunted,  for  the  brave 
When  they  no  longer  doubt  no  longer  fear, 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  the  shade  began. 

•*  Brave  son  of  Hespenis !  no  mortal  hand 
Has  led  thee  hither,  nor  without  the  Gods 
Penetrate  thy  firm  feet  the  vast  profound. 
Thou  knowest  not  that  here  thy  fathers  lie. 
The  race  of  Sidad ;  their's  was  loud  acclame 
When  living,  but  their  pleasure  was  in  war ; 
Triumphs  and  hatred  followed :  I  myself 
Bore,  men  imagin'd,  no  inglorious  part : 
The  Gods  thought  otherwise,  by  whose  decree 
Depriv*d  of  life,  and  more,  of  death  deprivM, 
I  stil  hear  shrieking  thro*  the  moonless  night 
Their  discontented  and  deserted  shades. 
Observe  these  horrid  walls,  this  rueful  waste ! 
Here  some  refresh  the  vigour  of  the  mind 
With  contemplation  and  cold  penitence : 
Nor  wonder  while  thou  hearest  that  the  soul 
Thus  purified  hereafter  may  ascend 
Surmounting  all  obstruction,  nor  ascribe 
The  sentence  to  indulgence ;  each  extreme 
Hat  tortures  for  ambition ;  to  dissolve 
In  everlasting  languour,  to  resist 
Its  impulse,  but  in  vain :  to  be  enclosed 
Within  a  limit,  and  that  limit  fire  ; 
Sever'd  from  happiness,  from  eminence. 
And  fiyvng,  but  hell  bars  us,  from  ourselves. 

Tet  rather  all  these  torments  most  endure 
Than  solitary  pain  and  sad  remorse 
And  towering  thoughts  on  their  own  breast  o'er- 

tum'd 
And  piercing  to  the  heart :  such  penitence, 
Such  contemplation  theirs !  thy  ancestors 
Bear  ap  againt  them,  nor  will  they  submit 
To  conquering  Time  the  asperities  of  Fate : 
Yet  could  they  but  revisit  earth  once  more. 
How  gladly  wonld  they  poverty  embrace. 
How  labour,  even  for  their  deadliest  foe ! 
It  fiule  now  avails  them  to  have  raised 
Beyond  the  Syrian  regions,  and  beyond 
Phemda,  trophies,  tributes,  colonies: 
Follow  thou  me  . .  mark  what  it  all  avails.*' 

Him  Gebir  followed,  and  a  roar  confused 


Rose  from  a  river  rolling  in  its  bed. 

Not  rapid,  that  would  rouse  the  wretched  souls, 

Nor  calmly,  that  might  lull  them  to  repose; 

But  with  dull  weary  lapses  it  upheaved 

Billows  of  bate,  heard  low,  yet  heard  afar. 

For  when  hell's  iron  portals  let  out  night, 

Often  men  start  and  shiver  at  the  sound, 

And  lie  so  silent  on  the  restless  couch 

They  hear  their  own  hearts  beat.     Now  Gebir 

bre^th'd 
Another  air,  another  sky  beheld : 
Twilight  broods  here,  lull'd  by  no  nightingale 
Nor  wakcn'd  by  the  shrill  lark  dewy-winged. 
But  glowing  with  one  sullen  sunless  heat. 
Beneath  his  foot  nor  sprouted  flower  nor  herb 
Nor  chirpt  a  grasshopper ;  above  his  head 
Phlegethon  form'd  a  firy  firmament ; 
Part  were  sulphurous  clouds  involving,  part 
Shining  like  solid  ribs  of  molten  brass ; 
For  the  fierce  element  which  else  aspires 
Higher  and  higher  and  lessens  to  the  sky. 
Below,  Earth's  adamantine  arch  rebuft. 

Gebir,  tho'  now  such  languour  held  his  limbs, 
Scarce  aught  admir'd  he,  yet  he  this  admir'd  ; 
And  thus  addrest  him  then  the  conscious  guide. 
**  Beyond  that  river  lie  the  happy  fields ; 
From  them  fly  gentle  breezes,  which  when  drawn 
Against  yon  crescent  convex,  but  unite 
Stronger  with  what  they  could  not  overcome. 
Thus  they  that  scatter  freshness  thro'  the  groves 
And  meadows  of  the  fortunate,  and  fill 
With  liquid  light  the  marble  bowl  of  Earth, 
And  give  her  blooming  health  and  spriicly  force. 
Their  fire  no  more  diluted,  nor  its  darts 
Blunted  by  passing  thro'  thick  myrtle  bowers, 
Neither  from  odours  rising  half  dissolved, 
Point  forward  Phlegethon's  eternal  flame  ; 
And  this  horizon  is  the  spacious  bow 
Whence  each  ray  reaches  to  the  world  above." 

The  hero  pausing,  Gebir  then  besought 
What  region  held  his  ancestors,  what  clouds. 
What  waters,  or  what  Gods,  from  his  embrace. 
Aroar  then  sudden,  as  tho'  rous'd,  rencw'd. 

*'  Come  thou,  if  ardour  urges  thee  and  force 
Suffices  .  .  mark  me,  Gebir,  I  unfold 
No  fable  to  allure  thoe  .  .  on  !  behold 
Thy  ancestors !"  and  lo !  with  horrid  gasp 
The  panting  flame  above  his  head  recoil'd, 
And  thunder  thro'  his  heart  and  life  blood  throb'd. 
Such  sound  could  human  ors^ns  once  conceive, 
Cold,  speechless,  palsi(>d,  not  the  soothing  voice 
Of  friendship  or  almost  of  Diety 
Could  raise  the  wretched  mortal  from  the  dust ; 
Beyond  man's  home  condition  they  !  with  eyes 
Intent,  and  voice  desponding,  and  unheard 
By  Aroar,  tho'  he  tarried  at  his  side, 
"  They  know  me  not,"  cried  Gebir,  *'  O  my  sires, 
Ye  know  me  not !  they  answer  not,  nor  hear. 
How  distant  are  they  stil !  what  sad  extent 
Of  desolation  must  we  overcome ! 
Aroar,  what  wretch  that  nearest  us  7  what  wietci: 
Is  that  with  eyebrows  white,  and  slanting  brow  f 
Listen !  him  yonder  who  bound  down  supine, 
Shrinks  yelling  frqm  that  sword  there  engine- 

hung; 
He  too  among  my  ancestors  7" 

"  O  King ! 
Iberia  bore  him,  but  the  breed  accurst 
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Inclement  winds  blew  blighting  from  north-east." 
**  He  was  a  warrior  then,  nor  feared  the  Gods?** 
"  Gebir,  he  feared  the  Demons,  not  the  Gods; 
Tho*  them  indeed  his  daily  face  adored, 
And  was  no  warrior,  yet  the  thousand  lives 
Squandered  as  stones  to  exercise  a  sling  ! 
And  the  tame  cruelty  and  cold  caprice  .  . 
Oh  madness  of  mankind  !  addrest,  adored ! 
O  Gebir !  what  are  men,  or  where  are  Gods ! 
Behold  the  giant  next  him,  how  his  feet 
Plunge  floundering  mid    the  marshes   yellow- 

flower'd, 
Hid  restless  head  just  reaching  to  the  rocks, 
His  bosom  tossing  with  black  weeds  besmearM, 
How  writhes  he  'twixt  the  continent  and  ile  ! 
What  tyrant  with  more  insolence  e'e  reclaim^ 
Dominion  ?  when  from  the  heart  of  Usury 
Rose  more  intense  the  pale-flamed  thirst  for  gold  ? 
And  call'd  forsooth  Deliverer  !    False  or  fools 
Who  praised  the  dull-ear'd  miscreant,  or  who 

hoped 
To  soothe  your  folly  and  disgrace  with  praise ! 
Hearest  thou  not  the  harp's  gay  simpering  air 
And  merriment  afar?  then  come,  advance; 
And  now  behold  him  !  mark  the  wretch  accurst 
Who  sold  his  people  to  a  rival  king  .  . 
Self-yoked  they  stood  two  ages  unredeem*d.'* 

*'  O  horror !  what  pale  visage  rises  there ! 
Speak,  Aroar  !  me  perhaps  mine  eyes  deceive, 
Inured  not,  yet  methinks  they  there  descry 
Such  crimson  haze  as  sometimes  drowns  the  moon. 
What  is  yon  awful  sight  ?  why  thus  appears 
That  space  between  the  purple  and  the  crown  f" 

"  I  will  relate  their  stories  when  we  reach 
Our  confines"  said  the  guide ;  '*  for  thou,  O  king. 
Differing  in  both  from  all  thy  countrymen, 
Scest  not  their  stories  and  hast  seen  their  fates. 
But  while  we  tarry,  lo  again  the  flame 
Riseth,  and  murmuring  hoarse,  points  straighter, 

haste ! 
*Tis  urgent,  wc  must  hence." 

"  Then  O  adieu !" 
Cried  Gebir  and  groan' d  loud,  at  last  a  tear 
Burst  from  his  eyes  turn'd  back,  and  he  exclamed : 
"  Am  I  deluded  T  O  ye  powers  of  hell ! 
Suffer  me  .  .  O  my  fathers !  .  .  am  I  tome"  .  . 
He  spake,  and  would  have  spoken  more,  but 

flames 
Enwrapt  him  round  and  round  intense ;  he  turned  . . 
And  stood  held  breathless  in  a  ghost's  embrace. 
'*  Gebir,  my  son,  desert  me  not !     I  heard 
Thy  calling  voice,  nor  fate  witheld  me  more  : 
One  moment  yet  remains ;  enough  to  know 
Soon  will  my  torments,  soon  will  thine,  expire. 
O  that  I  e'er  exacted  such  a  vow  ! 
When  dipping  in  the  victim's  blood  thy  hand, 
First  thou  withdrew'st  it,  looking  in  my  face 
Wondering;   but  when  the  priest  my  will  ex- 
planed, 
Then  swarest  thou,  repeating  what  he  said, 
How  against  Egypt  thou  wouldst  raise  that  hand 
And  bruise  tho  seed  first  risen  from  our  line. 
Therefor  in  death  what  pangs  have  I  endured ! 
Rackt  on  the  firy  center  of  the  sun. 
Twelve  years  I  saw  the  ruinM  world  roll  roimd. 
Shudder  not . .  I  have  borne  it . .  I  deserved 
My  wretched  fate  .  .  be  better  thine  .  .  farewell." 
O  stay,  my  father !  stay  one  raomenc  more . . 


Let  me  return  thee  that  embrace  .  .  'tis  past .  . 

Aroar !  how  could  I  quit  it  unretumM ! 

And  now  the  gulf  divides  us,  and  the  waves 

Of  sulphur  bellow  thro'  the  blue  abyss. 

And  is  he  gone  for  ever !  and  I  come 

In  vain?"    Then  sternly  said  the  guide:    "In 


vam 
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Saystthou?    what  wouldst  thou  more  7  alas,  O 

prince, 
None  come  for  pastime  here  !  but  is  it  nought 
To  turn  thy  feet  from  evil  ?  is  it  nought 
Of  pleasure  to  that  shade  if  they  are  turn'd? 
For  this  thou  earnest  hither  :  he  who  dares 
To  penetrate  this  darkness,  nor  regards 
The  dangers  of  the  way,  shall  reascend 
In  glory,  nor  the  gates  of  hell  retard 
His  steps,  nor  demon's  nor  man's  art  prevail. 
Once  in  each  hundred  years,  and  only  once, 
Whether  by  some  rotation  of  the  world. 
Or  whether  will'd  so  by  some  pow'r  above, 
This  flaming  arch  starts  back,  each  realm  descries 
Its  opposite,  and  Bliss  from  her  repose 
Freshens  and  feels  her  own  security." 

•'  Security  I"  cried  out  the  Gadite  king, 
"  And  feel  they  not  compassion  ?" 

"Child  of  earth," 
Calmly  said  Aroar  at  his  guest's  surprise, 
"  Some  so  disfigur'd  by  habitual  crimes. 
Others  are  so  exalted,  so  refined, 
So  permeated  by  heaven,  no  trace  remains 
Graven  on  earth :  here  Justice  is  supreme  ; 
Compassion  can  be  but  where  passions  are. 
Here  are  discover' d  those  who  tortured  Law 
To  silence  or  to  speech,  as  pleas'd  themselves: 
Here  also  those  who  boasted  of  their  zeal 
And  lov'd  their  country  for  the  spoils  it  gave. 
Hundreds,  whose  ghtt'ring  merchandise  the  lyre 
Dazzled  vain  wretches  drunk  with  flattery, 
And  wafted  them  in  softest  airs  to  Heav*n, 
Doom'd  to  be  stil  deceived,  here  stil  attune 
The  wonted  strings  and  fondly  woo  applause : 
Their  wish  half  granted,  they  retain  their  own, 
But  madden  at  the  mockery  of  the  shades. 
Upon  the  river's  other  side  there  grow 
Deep  olive  groves ;  there  other  ghosts  abide» 
Blest  indeed  they,  but  not  supremely  blest. 
We  cannot  see  beyond,  we  cannot  see 
Aught  but  our  opposite,  and  here  are  fates 
How  opposite  to  ours !  here  some  observ'd 
ReHgious  rights,  some  ho.spitaIity : 
Strangers,  who  from  the  good  old  men  retired, 
Closed  the  gate  gently,  lest  firom  generous  use 
Shutting  and  opening  of  its  own  accord. 
It  shake  unsettled  slumbers  off  their  couch : 
Some  stopt  revenge  athirst  for  slaughter,  some 
Sow'd  the  slow  olive  for  a  race  unborn. 
These  had  no  wishes,  therefor  none  are  crown*d : 
But  theirs  are  tufted  banks,  theirs  umbrage,  theirs 
Enough  of  sunshine  to  enjoy  the  shade. 
And  breeze  enough  lo  lull  taem  to  repose." 

Then  Gebir  cried  :   "  Illustrious  host,  precede 
Bring  me  among  the  wonders  of  a  realm 
Admired  by  dl,  but  like  a  tale  admired. 
We  take  our  children  from  their  cradled  sleep, 
And  on  their  fancy  from  our  own  impress 
Etherial  forms  and  adulating  fates ! 
But  ere  departing  for  such  scenes  ourselves 
We  seize  their  hands,  we  hang  upon  their  neck« 
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Our  beds  cling  heavy  round  us  with  our  tears, 
Agony  strives  with  agony  .  .  Just  Gods ! 
Wherefor  should  wretched  mortals  thus  bclievci 
Or  wberfor  should  they  hesitate  to  die?*' 
Thus  while  he  question'd,  all  his  strength  dis- 
solved 
Within  him,  thunder  shook  his  troubled  brain, 
He  started,  and  the  cavern's  mouth  surveyed 
Near,  and  beyond  his  people ;  he  arose, 
And  bent  toward  them  his  bewilder'd  way. 


FOURTH    BOOK. 

The  king's  lone  road,  his  visit,  his  return. 
Were  not  unknown  to  Dalica,  nor  long 
The  wondrous  tale  from  royal  cars  delaid. 
When  the  young  queen  had  heard  who  taught 

the  rites 
Her  mind  was  shaken,  and  what  first  she  asked 
Was,  whether  the  sea-maids  were  very  fair. 
And  was  it  true  that  even  gods  were  moved 
By  female  charms  beneath  the  waves  profound, 
And  joined  to  them  in  marriage,  and  had  sons .  . 
Who  knows  but  Gebir  sprang  then  from  the 

Gods! 
He  that  could  pity,  he  that  could  obey, 
Flattered  both  female  youth  and  princely  pride, 
The  same  ascending  from  amid  the  shades 
Shew'd  Pow'r  in  frightful  attitude :  the  queen 
Marks  the  surpassing  prodigy,  and  strives 
To  shake  ofTterrour  in  her  crowded  court, 
And  wonders  why  she  trembles,  nor  suspects 
How  Fear  and  Love  assume  each  other's  form, 
By  birth  and  secret  compact  how  allied. 
Vainly  (to  conscious  virgins  I  appeal) 
Vainly  with  crouching  tigers,  prowling  wolves 
Rocks,  precipices,  waves,  storms,  thunderbolts, 
Alibis  immense  inheritance,  would  Fear 
The  simplest  heart,  should  Love  refuse,  assail : 
CoDsent .  .  the  maiden's  pillowed  ear  imbibes 
Constancy,  honour,  truth,  fidelity. 
Beauty  and  ardent  lips  and  longing  arms ; 
Then  fiuies  in  glimmering  distance  half  the  scene, 
Then  her  heart  quails  and  flutters  and  would 

fly.  . 
•Tis  her  beloved  !  not  to  her  !  ye  Pow'rs ! 
What  doubting  maid  exacts  the  vow  ?  behold 
Above  the  myrtles  his  protesting  hand  ! 
Such  ebbs  of  doubt  and  swells  of  jealousy 
Tom  the  fond  bosom  in  its  hour  of  sleep 
And  float  around  the  eyelids  and  sink  thro*. 

Lo !  mirror  of  delight  in  cloudless  days, 
Lo !  thy  reflexion :  'twas  when  I  exclamed. 
With  kisses  hurried  as  if  each  foresaw 
Their  end.  and  reckon' d  on  our  broken  bonds, 
And  could  at  such  a  price  such  loss  endure : 
**  O  what  to  faithful  lovers  met  at  morn, 
What  half  so  pleasant  as  imparted  fears  !" 
Looking  recumbent  bow  Love's  column  rose 
Marmoreal,  tropbied  round  with  golden  hair. 
How  in  the  valley  of  one  lip  unseen 
He  tlumber*d,  one  his  unstrung  bow  imprest. 
Sweet  wildemeM  of  soul-entangling  charms ! 
Led  back  by  Memory,  and  each  blissful  maze 
Retracing,  me  with  magic  power  detain 


Those  dimpled  cheeks,   those  temples    violet- 
tinged, 
Those  lips  of  nectar  and  those  eyes  of  heav'n ' 

Charoba,  tho'  indeed  she  never  drank* 
The  liquid  pearl,  or  twined  the  nodding  crovra, 
Or  when  she  wanted  cool  and  calm  repose 
Dreamt  of  the  crawling  asp  and  grated  tomb, 
Was  wretched  up  to  royally  :  the  jibe 
Struck  her,  most  piercing  where  love  piercM  be 

fore. 
From  those  whose  freedom    centers   in    their 

tongue. 
Handmaidens,  pages,  courtiers,  priests,  buffoons. 
Congratulations  here,  there  prophecies, 
Here  children,  not  repining  at  neglect         ' 
While  tumult  sweeps  them  ample  room  for  play, 
Every- where  questions  answer' d  ere  begun, 
Every-where  crowds,  for  cvery-where  alarm. 
Thus  winter  gone,  nor  spring  (tho'  near)  arrivM, 
Urged  slanting  onward  by  the  bickering  breeze 
That  issues  from  beneath  Aurora's  car, 
Shudder  the  sombrous  waves ;  at  every  beam 
More  vivid,  more  by  every  breath  impell'd, 
Higher  and  higher  up  the  fretted  rocks 
Their  turbulent  refulgence  they  display. 
Madness,  which  like  the  spiral  element 
The  more  it  seizes  on  the  fiercer  bums, 
Hurried  them  blindly  forward,  arid  involved 
In  flame  the  senses  and  in  gloom  the  soul. 

Determin'd  to  protect  the  country's  gods 
And  asking  their  protection,  they  adjure 
Each  other  to  stand  forward,  and  insist 
With  zeal,  and  trample  under  foot  the  slow ; 
And  disregardful  of  the  Sympathies 
Divine,  those  Sympathies  whose  delicate  hand 
Touching  the  very  eyeball  of  the  heart, 
Awakens  it,  not  wounds  it  nor  inflames, 
Blind  wretches !  they  with  desperate  embrace 
Hang  on  the  pillar  til  the  temple  fall. 
Oft  the  grave  judge  alarms  religious  wealth 
And  rouses  anger  under  gentle  words. 
Woe  to  the  wiser  few  who  dare  to  cry 
'*  People  !  these  men  are  not  your  enemies, 
Enquire  their  errand,  and  resist  when  wrong'd." 
Together  childhood,  priesthood,  womanhood, 
The  scribes  and  elders  of  the  land,  exclame 
*'  Seek  they  not  hidden  treasures  in  the  tombs  f 
Raising  the  ruins,  levelling  the  dust. 
Who  can  declare  whose  ashes  they  disturb ! 
Build  they  not  fairer  cities  than  our  own, 
Extravagant  enormous  apertures 
For  light,  and  portals  larger,  open  courts 
Where  all  ascending  all  are  unconfin'd, 
And  wider  streets  in  purer  air  than  ours  ? 
Temples  quite  plain  with  equal  architraves 
They  build,  nor  bearing  gods  like  ours  imbost. 
O  profanation  !  O  our  ancestors !" 

Tho'  all  the  vulgar  hate  a  forein  face. 
It  more  offends  weak  eyes  and  homely  age, 
Dalica  most,  who  thus  her  aim  pursued. 


*  Antonius  was  afraid  of  poison :  Cleopatra,  to 
prove  the  injustice  of  hit  suspicions,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  poison  might  be  administered,  If  such 
bad  been  her  intention,  shook  It  f^om  the  crown  of 
flowers  upon  her  head,  into  a  goblet  of  wine  which  she 
presented  to  him.  Before  be  bad  raised  it  to  bis  Uptt 
she  represt  him,  told  him  it,  and  establisht  his  confl- 
dence  for  ever. 


no 
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*'  My  promise,  O  Charoba,  I  perform. 
ProcUme  to  gods  and  men  a  festival 
Throughout  the  land,  and  bid  the  strangers  eat ; 
Their  anger  thus  we  haply  may  disarm." 

*•  O  Dalica,"  the  grateful  queen  replied, 
'*  Nurse  of  my  childhood,  soother  of  my  cares, 
Preventer  of  my  wishes,  of  my  thoughts, 
O  pardon  youth,  O  pardon  royally! 
If  hastily  to  Dalica  I  sued. 
Fear  might  impell  me,  never  could  distrust. 
Go  then,  for  wisdom  guides  thee,  take  my  name, 
Issue  what  most  imports  and  best  beseems, 
And  sovranty  shall  sanction  the  decree." 

And  now  Charoba  was  alone,  her  heart 
Grew  lighter ;  she  sat  down,  and  she  arose, 
She  felt  voluptuous  tenderness,  but  felt 
That  tenderness  for  Dalica ;  she  prais'd 
Her  kind  attention,  warm  solicitude. 
Her  wisdom  .  .  for  what  \%isdom  pleasM  like  hers! 
She  was  delighted  ;  should  she  not  behold 
Gcbir  ?  she  blusht ;  but  she  had  words  to  speak, 
She  form'd  them  and  reformed  them,  with  regret 
That  there  was  somewhat  lost  with  every  change ; 
She   could   replace   them  .  .  what  would   that 

avail  f  .  . 
Moved  from   their  order  they  have  lost  their 

charm. 
While  thus  she  strew'd  her  way  with  softest 

words. 
Others  grew  up  before  her,  but  appear*d 
A  plenteous  rather  than  perplexing  choice : 
She  rub*d  her  palms  with  pleasure,  beav*d  a  sigh, 
Grew  calm  again,  and  thus  her  thoughts  re« 
volv*d  .  . 
"  But  he  descended  to  the  tombs!  the  thought 
Thrills  me,  I  must  avow  it,  with  affright. 
And  wherefor  7  shews  he  not  the  more  belov*d 
Of  heaven  7  or  how  ascends  he  back  to  day  f 
Then  has  he  wrongM  me  7  could  he  want  a  catise 
Who  has  an  army  and  was  bred  to  reign  7 
And  yet  no  reasons  against  rights  he  urged. 
He  threatened  not,  proclamed  not ;  I  approacht, 
He  hastened  on ;  I  spake,  he  listenM ;  wept. 
He  pity'd  me ;  he  lov'd  me,  he  obeyed  ; 
He  was  a  conqueror,  stil  am  I  a  queen." 

She  thus  indulged  fond  fancies,  when  the  soimd 
Of  trimbrels  and  of  cymbals  struck  her  ear, 
And  horns  and  bowlings  of  wild  jubilee. 
She  fcar*d,  and  listen'd  to  confirm  her  fears ; 
One  breath  suflliced,  and  shook  her  refluent  soul. 
Smiting,  with  simulated  smile  constrained, 
Her  beauteous  bosom,  **  O  perfidious  man, 
O  cruel  foe  !"  she  twice  and  thrice  exclamed, 
"  O  my  companions  equal-aged !  my  throne, 
My  people !  O  how  wretched  to  presage 
This  day,  how  tenfold  wretched  to  endure !" 

She  ceast,  and  instantly  the  palace  rang 
With  gratulation  roaring  into  rage  .  . 
'Twos  her  own  people.  **  H»*alth  to  Gebir !  health 
To  our  compatriot  subjects '  to  our  queen 
Health  and  unfaden  youth  ten  thousand  years!" 
Then  went  the  victims  forward  crown'd  with 

flowers, 
CrownM  were  tamo  crocodiles,  and  boys  white- 
robed 
Guided  their  creaking  crests  across  the  stream. 
In  gilded  barges  went  the  female  train, 
And,  hearing  others  ripple  near,  undrew  j 


The  veil  of  sea-green  awning :  if  they  found 
Whom  they  desired,  how  pleasant  waf:  the  breeze' 
If  not,  the  frightful  v.-ater  forced  a  sigh. 
Sweet  airs  of  music  ruled  the  rowing  palms, 
'  Now  rose  they  glistening  and  aslant  reclined, 
,  Now  they  descended  and  with  one  consent 
Plunging,  seem'd  swift  each  other  to  pursue, 
]  And  now  to  tremble  wearied  o'er  the  wave, 
j  Beyond  and  in  the  suburbs  might  be  seen 
I  Crowds  of  all  ages :  here  in  triumph  passed 
Not  without  pomp,  tho'  raised  with  rude  device, 
iThe  monarch  and  Charoba;  there  a  throng 
Shone  out  in  sunny  white.iess  o'er  the  reeds. 
j  Nor  could  luxuriant  youth,  or  lapsing  age 
I  Propt  by  the  comer  of  the  nearest  street, 
;  With  aching  eyes  and  tottering  knees  intent, 
j  Loose  leathery  neck  and  wormlike  Up  oatstretcht, 
'  Fix  long  the  ken  upon  one  form,  so  swift 
Thro*  the  gay  vestures  fluttering  on  the  bank, 
And  thro*  the  bright* eyed  waters  dancing  nmnd, 
Wove  they  their  wanton  wiles  and  disappeared. 
Meantime,   with  pomp   august    and    solemn, 
borne 
On  four  white  camels  tinkling  plates  of  gold, 
Heralds  before  and  Ethiop  slaves  behind, 
Each  with  the  signs  of  office  in  his  hand. 
Each  on  his  brow  the  sacred  stamp  of  years. 
The  four  ambassadors  of  peace  procede. 
Rich  carpets  bear  they,  com  and  generous  wine. 
The  Syrian  olivets  cheerful  gift  they  bear. 
With  stubborn  goats  that  eye  the  mountain  tops 
Askance  and  riot  with  reluctant  bora, 
And  steeds  and  stately  camels  in  their  train. 
The  king,  who  sat  before  his  tent,  descried 
The  dust  rise  rcdden*d  from  the  setting  sun : 
Thro*  all  the  plains  below  the  Gaditc  men 
Were  resting  from  their  labour:  some  sunreyed 
The  spacious  site  ere  yet  obstructed  .  .  walla 
Already,  soon  will  roofs  have  interposed; 
Some  ate  their  frugal  viands  on  the  steps 
Contented  ;  some,  remembering  home,  prefer 
The  col's  bare  rafters  o*er  the  gilded  dome, 
And  sing,  for  often  sishs  too  end  in  song: 
*'  In  smiling  meads  how  sweet  the  brook*s  re- 
pose, 
To  the  rough  ocean  and  red  restless  sands ! 
Where  are  the  woodland  voices  that  increast 
Along  the  unseen  path  on  festal  days. 
When  lay  the  dry  and  outcast  arbutus 
On  the  fane-step,  and  the  first  privet-flowera 
Threw  their  white  light  upon  the  vernal  shrine  f 
Some  heedless  trip  along  with  hasty  step 
Whistling,  and  fix  too  soon  on  their  abodes: 
Haply  and  one  among  them  with  his  spear 
Measures  the  lintel,  if  so  great  its  highth 
As  uill  receive  him  with  his  helm  nnlower*d. 
But  silence  went  throughout,  e*en  thoughts 
were  husht, 
When  to  full  view  of  navy  and  of  camp 
Now  first  expanded  the  bare-headed  train. 
Majestic,  unpresuming,  unappalPd, 
Onward  they  marched,  and  neither  to  the  right 
Nor  to  the  left,  tho*  there  the  city  stood, 
Turn*d  they  their  sober  eyes;  and  now  they 

reacht 
Within  a  few  steep  paces  of  ascent 
The  lone  pavilion  of  the  Iberian  king : 
He  saw  them,  he  awaited  them,  he  rose. 


Ho  h»iN  Ihem,  "  Pr o«  b,  wilk  y«,"  iboy  n 
"King  of  the  we»Tem  world,  be  wiih  you  pMM.' 


FIFTH    BOOK. 

OncE  a  fair  ciiy,  courted  then  by  kings, 
Miiima  of  natians,  thron^'d  by  pilscei, 
Kaiiing  her  head  o'er  destiny,  her  face 
Glowina  wiih  plemsurR  und  wiili  palmi  refreslir, 
Now  poimed  Di  by  Wisdom  UT  ty  Weatih, 
fiorefi  ofbeaury,  bare  ofornamenrii, 
Siood  in  Ihe  wildernpH  of  Woe,  Maaar. 
Ere  iWr  sidvanein?.  h1  appear'd  ■  plain  ; 
Ticmeherous  and  fearful  mounraina,  far  advanced. 
Her  glory  ao  gone  duwn,  ui  Jiumsn  atep 
The  ficwix  hyena  fiighled  (ram  tlie  walla 
Briailad  lib  rising  back,  his  icelh  unahaathed, 
Dnwtho  loiiggmwlandwiih  alow  fool  retired. 
Yal  werp  remaining  aoMA  oraneienl  race. 
And ancienlana  were  now  their  sole  delight; 
With  Tiine'a  firai  aicklo  they  had  mirkt  the  lionr 
When  All  (heir  incanlaiion  would  llio  Mi 
Stari  back,  and  abuddering  abed  blue  blaated 

lighi. 
TTw  rifted  rays  ihcy  galber'd,  and  itnmcrat 
In  poicn)  porrion  of  that  wondrous  wave. 
Which,  hearing  rcacued  Jamel,  alood  erect, 
And  led  ber  armies  ihre'tiiBcryaml  gates. 

Hilher<none  shared  herway  her  counaal  none) 
Hied  the  Masnrian  Dalica    'iwae  night, 
And  the  aLllj  braeie  fell  languid  OH  the  waste. 
She.  «ired  *i'li  journey  long  and  ardent  thoughts, 
SiopI ;  and  bi-fore  [be  cily  aha  dcecried 
A  fcinali;  form  exnergB  above  the  aonJs: 
Inlant  she  fixl  hcreyt>a,  and  on  heraelf 
Selyiiig,  with  fresh  vigour  bent  her  way ; 
Jfor  dlaappesr'd  the  woniati ;  but  eicloraed. 
One  band  reiaiiiing  light  her  folded  vest : 
"  Stranger '.  who  loathuat  life,  there  lies  Maaar. 
Begone,  nor  tarry  tonger,  or  ere  morn 
"*'  It  n  bis  BoUiary  haunt 


flui  i/"wiili  =neitingnishi  ligh  of  life 
■J'houhreaihest,  aauUndbodyunamerW, 
Then  wliencethatinvoealion    who  hath  dared 
ThuwlinlloH'-d  words,  divuluing  lo  profane  T" 

DoJiL-.-itned.     TobcBrcnnoL  earth  addteat, 
Pr^iViTs  fiir  protection  cannot  be  profane." 

Hero  (lie  pale  sorceress  lurn'J  her  face  aude 
Wildly  and  multer'd  to  herself  nmaied 
"  I  dread  her  wiio,  alone  at  auih  an  liour 
Can  apeak  aoaira^Bely   whocanihuacombino 
The  wordaofreasonwihourgifiod  riles, 
Yet  will  I  speak  once  mote  .  .  If  thou  haal  aeeo 
The  dly  of  Charoba.  haat  thou  inarkl 
The  slepa  of  Dalica  t " 

'■  What  then 


OfDnlicahaa  then 
'■  WhoBO  riles  f 

"  Her  aistet'a,  mot  her' a, 

"  How  sayat  thou  never  I  o 
PresumptuouB,  thou  wett  Dalica. 


"The  to 


"lar 


orin 


n  ihy  bleached  b 


a  for 


-bed  A« 


could  Ik 


as  many  years. 
le  their  aepulcri 


Wei 
IV  re 
Tbaicfor  begi 

—Bat  Dalica  unaw'd, 
(Tho'  in  her  wiiher'd  but  aiil  lirm  right-hand 
Held  up  with  imprecaiiona  hoarse  and  deep 
GSmmer'd  herbtBien sickle, ond  inclosed 
Within  iia  figiir'd  curve  the  fading  moon) 
-Spalio ihiia uliiLjJ.  "ByyonbrighiorbofHeaTen, 
In  thai  most  sncredinotiienl  when  !iur  beam 
Guided  lirsl  thither  by  ihe  forked  ehaft. 
Strikes  thro*  the  -crevico  of  Arishinb'   tower  .  ." 

"Sayat  tlioiit"  aaloniahl  cried  the  sorcerese, 
"Woman  of  outer  darkneia.  fiend  of  death 
Fmm  what  inhuman  CaVe,  what  dire  abyaa, 
Ilnei  thou  in  visible  that  spell  D'erhe.irdt 
What   potent  hand  hath  loncht   Ihy  qnieken'd 


What  song  diswilved  ihy  cf 


a.  whojineloaed 


Woman,  and  w 

With  close  embrace. 
Clung  the  Mosarian  round  her  neck,  and  cried: 
"  Art  ibou  then  not  try  sister  f  ah  1  fear 
The  golJen  lamps  and  jewels  ofa  court 
Deprive  thine  eyesofattengiband  purity  i 
O  Dalica.  mine  watch  thewanmg  moon, 

patient  in  Otir  moibet'a  on , 
And  rest  on  Heaven  suspended  wliera  the  founts 
Of  Wiadomiiae,  where  Boundthswingsof  Power  J 

And  thou  loo,  Dalica,  SO  many  years 
Wean'd  from  the  boaom  of  thy  native  land, 
Relurneai  baekand  aeeUeat  true  repose. 
Owhat  more  plea sanlihnn the short-lirealh'daigh 
When  laying  down  your  burthen  at  ihe  gale, 
And-dizzy  with  long  wandering,  you  embrace 
The  cool  and  quiet  of  a  homespun  bed." 

Alas" said  Dalica  "tho'  all  commend 
This  cho'ice,  and  many  meet  wiili  nOcontronl, 
Vc  1  none  pursue  it !  Age  by  Care  opprest 
Feela  for  ihe  couch,  and  drops  into  ihc  grave. 
The  tranquil  acene  liea  further  stil  from  Youth ; 
Freniied  Ambition  and  desponding  Tjove 
Consume  Youth's  fairest  flaw'rsi  compared  with 

Youih 

Ago  hua  n  something  something  like  repose. 
Myribyr   I  eeok  not  here  a  boundary 
Lie  the  horiion,  which,  aa  you  advance. 
Keeping  iia  form  and  colour,  yei  recedea : 
"ul  mind  my  errand,  and  my  suit  perform. 

Twelve  years  ago  Charobafiral  could  speak: 
If  her  indulgent  fatiier  asked  Tien  aim  c 
.^he  would  indulge  him  too.  and  would  reply 
mal  I  tB*j.  Charoba    roia'd  with  aweot  aurprise. 
And  proud  to  shine  n  teacher  in  her  turn. 
Shew  her  the  erfiVcn  weptre   what  ita  use  ! 
'Twaa  to  beat  do°9  with,  and  to  gather  flies. 
She  thought  the  crown  a  playibins  to  amuse 
Herself,  and  not  Ihe  people,  for  ehe  thought 
Whomimick  infant  words  michtmfoni  toys. 

'bile  ehe  watch'd  grave  ciders  look  with  awe 
On  auch  a  bauble,  she  wiihold  her  breath ; 
afraid  her  parents  should  su 


Thooe  bded  eyes  and  filt'd  them  from  the  stars  1 1  They  had  caught  childhood  ftom  bet  in  a  Idas , 
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She  blusht  for  shame,  and  fearM  .  .  for  she  be* 

licv'd. 
Yet  was  not  courage  wanting  in  the  child. 
No  ;  I  have  often  seen  her  with  both  hands 
Shake  a  dry  crocodile  of  equal  highth, 
And  listen  to  the  shells  within  the  scales, 
And  fancy  there  was  life,  and  yet  apply 
The  jagged  jaws  wide  open  to  her  ear. 
Vast  arc  three  summers  since  she  first  beheld 
'i'he  ocean ;  all  around  the  child  await 
Sonic  exclamation  of  amazement  here  : 
She  coldly  said,  her  long-lashed  eyes  abased, 
h  this  the  mighty  ocean  i  is  this  all ! 
That  wondrous  soul  Charoba  once  possest. 
Capacious  then  as  earth  or  heaven  could  hold. 
Soul  discontented  with  capacity. 
Is  gone,  I  fear,  for  ever.     Need  I  say 
She  was  enchanted  by  the  wicked  spells 
Of  Gebir,  whom  with  lust  of  power  inflamed 
The  western  winds  have  landed  on  our  coast. 
I  since  Iiave  watcht  her  in  each  lone  retreat, 
Have  heard  her  sigh  and  soften  out  the  name, 
Then  would  she  change  it  for  Egyptian  sounds 
More  sweet,  and  seem  to  taste  them  on  her  lips. 
Then  loathe  them  .  .  Gebir,  Gebir  stil  return'd. 
Who  would  repine,  of  reason  not  bereft ! 
For  soon  the  sunny  stream  of  Youth  runs  down, 
And  not  a  gadfly  streaks  the  lake  beyond. 
Lone  in  the  gardens,  on  her  gathered  vest 
How  gently  would  her  languid  arm  recUne  ! 
How  often  have  I  seen  her  kiss  a  flower, 
And  on  cool  mosses  press  her  glowing  cheek  ! 
Nor  was  the  stranger  free  from  pangs  himself. 
Whether  by  spell  imperfect,  or  while  brewM 
The  sweUing  herbs  infected  him  with  foam, 
Oft  have  the  shepherds  met  him  wandering 
Thro'  unfrequented  paths,  oft  overheard 
Deep  groans,  oft  started  from  soUloquies 
Which  they  beUeve  assuredly  were  meant 
For  spirits  who  attended  him  unseen. 
But  when  from  his  illuded  eyes  retired 
That  figure  Fancy  fondly  chose  to  raise, 
He  clasped  the  vacant  air  and  stood  and  gazed ; 
Then  owning  it  was  folly,  strange  to  tell, 
Burst  into  peals  of  laughter  at  his  woes. 
Next,  when  his  passion  had  subsided,  went 
Where  from  a  cistern,  green  and  ruinM,  oozed 
A  little  rill,  soon  lost ;  there  gathered  he 
Violets,  and  harebells  of  a  sister  bloom. 
Twining  complacently  their  tender  stems 
With  plants  of  kindest  pliability. 
These  for  a  garland  woven,  for  a  crown 
He  platted  pithy  rushes,  and  ere  dusk 
The  grass  was  whiten'd  with  their  roots  knipt  ofi*. 
These  threw  he,  finisht,  in  the  Uttle  rill 
And  stood  surveying  them  with  steady  smile : 
But  such  a  smile  as  that  of  Gebir  bids 
To  Comfort  a  defiance,  to  Despair 
A  welcome,  at  whatever  hour  she  please. 
Had  I  observed  him  I  had  pitied  him, 
I  have  observed  Charoba :  I  have  asked 
If  she  loved  Gebir. 

Love  him  !  she  ezclamod 
Whh  such  a  start  of  terror,  such  a  flush 
Of  anger,  I  love  Gebir  f  J  in  love  T 
A.nd  looked  so  piteous,  so  impatient  looked  .  . 
And  burst,  before  I  answer' d,  into  tears, 
rhcii  saw  I,  plainly  saw  I,  'twas  not  love ; 


For  such  her  natural  temper,  what  she  likes 
She  speaks  it  out,  or  rather  she  commands. 
And  could  Charoba  say  with  greater  ease 
Bring  me  a  VHitcr-melon from  the  Nile, 
Than,  if  she  lov'd  him,  Bring  me  him  I  love. 
Therefor  the  death  of  Gebir  is  resolv'd." 
**  Resolv'd   indeed,"  cried  Myrthyr,  nought 
surprised, 
"  Precious  my  arts!  I  could  without  remorse 
Kill,  tho'  I  hold  thee  dearer  than  the  day, 
E'en  thee  thyself,  to  exercise  my  arts. 
Look  yonder  !  mark  yon  pomp  of  funeral ! 
Is  this  from  fortune,  or  from  favouring  stars  ? 
Dalica,  look  thou  yonder,  what  a  train  ! 
'  What  weeping !  O  what  luxury  I  come,  haste, 
I  Gather  me  quickly  up  these  herbs  I  dropt, 
I  And  then  away  .  .  hush !  I  must  unobserved 
From  those  two  maiden  sisters  pull  the  spleen: 
Dissemblers!  how  invidious  they  surround 
The  virgin's  tomb,  where  all  but  virgins  weep." 
"  Nay,  hear  me  first,"  cried  Dalica,  "'tis  hard 
To  perish  to  attend  a  forein  king." 

"  Perish!  and  may  not  then  mine  eye  alone 
Draw  out  the  venom  drop,  and  yet  remain 
Enough  ?  the  portion  cannot  be  perceived." 
Away  she  hasten'd  with  it  to  her  home. 
And,   sprinkUng  thrice   fresh  sulphur  o'er  the 

hearth. 
Took  up  a  spindle  with  malignant  smile. 
And  pointed  to  a  woof,  nor  spake  a  word  ; 
'Twas  a  dark  purple,  and  its  dye  was  dread. 

Plunged  in  a  lonely  house,  to  her  unknown, 
Now  Dalica  first  trembled :  o'er  the  roof 
Wander'd  her  haggard  eyes  .  .  'twas  some  re- 
lief. 
The  massy  stones,   tho'   hewn    most    roughly, 

shcw'd 
The  hand  of  man  had  once  at  least  been  there : 
But  from  this  object  sinking  back  amaxed, 
Her  bosom  lost  all  consciousness,  and  shook 
As  if  suspended  in  unbounded  space. 
Her  thus  entranced  the  sister's  voice  rccall'd, 
'*  Behold  it  here  dyed  once  again !  'tis  done." 
Dalica  stept,  and  felt  beneath  her  feet 
The  slippery  floor,   with  moulder'd    dust    be- 
strewn :  ' 
But  Myrthyr  seized  with  bare  bold-sinew'd  arm 
The  grey  cerastes,  writhing  from  her  grasp, 
And  twisted  oflfhis  horn,  nor  feared  to  squeeze 
The  viscous  poison  from  his  glowing  gums. 
Nor  wanted  there  the  root  of  stunted  shrub* 
Which  he  lays  ragged,  hanging  o'er  the  sands, 
And  whence  the  weapons  of  his  wrath  are  death: 
Nor  the  blue  urchin  that  with  clammy  fint 
Holds  down  the  tossing  vessel  for  the  tides. 
Together  these  her  scient  hand  combined, 
And  more  she  added,  dared  I  mention  more. 
Which  done,  with  words  most  potent,  thrice  she 

dipt 
The  reeking  garb  ;  thrice  waved  it  thro*  the  air : 
She  ceast ;  and  suddenly  the  creeping  wool 
Shrunk  up  with  crisped  dryness  in  her  hands : 
"  Take  this"  she  cried  "  and  Gebir  is  no  more." 


*  Bruce  mentions  the  kind  of  thnib  under  whkh 
mostly  the  cerastes  burrows. 

f  The  ancients  supposed  the  echinus  roarinus  could 
sink  ships  by  (kstening  itself  to  the  keel. 
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Now  to  Aurora  borne  by  dappled  steeds 
The  sacred  gate  of  orient  pearl  and  gold, 
Smitten  with  Lucifer's  light  silver  wand, 
Expanded  slow  to  strains  of  harmony ; 
'l*he  waves  beneath  in  purpling  rows,  like  doves 
Glancing  with  wanton  coyness  toward  their  queen 
Heav'd  softly ;  thus  the  damsers  bosom  heaves 
When  from  her  sleeping  lover's  downy  cheek, 
To  which  so  warily  her  own  she  brings 
Each  moment  nearer,  she  perceives  the  warmth 
Of  coming  kisses  fann'd  by  playful  Dreams. 
Ocean  and  earth  and  heaven  was  jubilee. 
For  'twas  the  morning  pointed  out  by  Fate. 
When  an  immortal  maid  and  mortal  man 
Should  share  each  other's  nature  knit  in  bliss. 
The  brave  Iberians  far  the  beach  o'erspread 
Ere  dawn,  with  distant  awe  ;  none  hear  the  mew, 
None  mark  the  curlew  flapping  o'er  the  field ; 
Silence  held  all,  and  fond  expectancy. 
Now  suddenly  the  conch  above  the  sea 
Sounds,  and  goes  sounding  thro'  the  wood  pro- 
found. 
They,  where  they  hear  the  echo,  turn  their  eyes, 
But  nothing  see  they,  save  a  purple  mist 
Roll  from  the  distant  mountain  down  the  shore : 
It  rolls,  it  sails,  it  settles,  it  dissolves  .  . 
Now  shines  the  Nymph  to  human  eye  reveal'd. 
And  leads  her  Tamar  timorous  o'er  the  waves. 
Immortals  crowding  round  congratulate 
The  shepherd ;  he  shrinks  back,  of  breath  berefl : 
His  vesture  clinging  closely  round  his  limbs 
Unfelt,  while  they  the  whole  fair  form  admire, 
He  fears  that  he  has  lost  it,  then  he  fears 
The  wave  has  mov'd  it,  most  to  look  he  fears. 
Scarce  the  sweet-flowing  music  he  imbibes. 
Or  sees  the  peopled  ocean  ;  scarce  he  sees 
Spio  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  Beroe 
Demure,  and  young  lone,  less  renown'd, 
Not  less  divine,  mild-natured.  Beauty  form*d 
Her  face,  her  heart  Fidelity  ;  for  Gods 
Design'd,  a  mortal  too  lone  loved. 
These  were  the  Nymphs  elected  for  the  hour 
Of  Hesperus  and  Hymen ;  these  had  strewn 
The  bridal  bed,  these  tuned  afresh  the  shells, 
Wiping  the  green  that  hoarsen'd  them  within : 
These  wove  the  chaplets,  and  at  night  resolved 
To  drive  the  dolphins  from  the  wreathed  door. 
Gebir  surveyed  the  concourse  from  the  tents. 
The  Egyptian  men  around  him  ;  'twas  observ'd 
By  those  below  how  wistfully  he  lookt. 
From  what  attention  with  what  earnestness 
Now  to  his  city,  now  to  theirs,  he  waved 
His  hand,  and  held  it,  while  they  spake,  outspred. 
They  tarried  with  him  and  they  shared  the  feast. 
They  stoopt  with  trembling  hand  from  heavy  jars 
The  wines  of  Gades  gurgling  in  the  bowl ; 
Nor  bent  they  homeward  til  the  moon  appear'd 
To  hang  midway  betwixt  the  earth  and  skies. 
'Twms  then  that  leaning  o'er  the  boy  beloved, 
In  Ocean's  grot  where  Ocean  was  unheard, 
••Tamar I"   the    Nymph   said  gently,   ''come 

awake! 
Enough  to  love,  enough  to  sleep,  is  given. 
Haste  wc  away."    This  Tamar  deem*d  deceit. 
Spoken  so  fondly,  and  he  kist  her  lips. 
Nor  blusht  he  then,  for  he  was  then  unseen. 

15 


But  she  arising  bade  the  youth  arise. 

*'  What  cause  to  fly  ?"  said  Tamar ;  she  replied 

"  Ask  none  for  flight,  and  feign  none  for  delay." 

'*  O  am  I  then  deceived !  or  am  I  cast 
From  dreams  of  pleasure  to  eternal  sleep, 
And,  when  I  cease  to  shudder,  cease  to  be !" 
She  held  the  downcast  bridegroom  to  her  breast, 
Lookt  in  his  face  and  charm'd  away  his  fears. 
She  said  not  **  wherefor  have  I  then  embraced 
You  a  poor  shepherd,  or  at  most  a  man, 
Myself  a  Nymph,  that  now  I  should  deceive?" 
She  said  not .  .  Tamar  did,  and  was  ashamed. 
Him  overcome  her  serious  voice  bespake. 
**  Grief  favours  all  who  bear  the  gift  of  tears ! 
Mild  at  first  sight  he  meets  his  votaries 
And  casts  no  shadow  as  he  comes  along : 
But  after  his  embrace  the  marble  chills 
The  pausing  foot,  the  closing  door  sounds  loud. 
The  fiend  in  triumph  strikes  the  roof,  then  falls 
The  eye  uplifted  from  his  lurid  shade. 
Tamar,  depress  thyself,  and  miseries 
Darken  and  widen :  yes  proud  hearted  man ! 
The  sea-bird  rises  as  the  billows  rise ; 
Nor  otherwise  when  mountain  floods  descend 
Smiles  the  unsullied  lotus  glossy- hair' d. 
Thou,  claiming  all  things,  leanest  on  thy  claim 
Til  overwhelmed  thro'  incompliancy. 
Tamar,  some  silent  tempest  gathers  round !" 
"Round  whom?"  retorted  Tamar  "thou  de 
scribe 
The  danger,  I  will  dare  it." 

"  Who  will  dare 
What  is  unseen?" 

"  The  man  that  is  unblest." 
"  But  wherefor  thou  ?   It  threatens  not  thyself. 
Nor  me,  but  Gebir  and  the  Gadite  host." 

'*  The  more  I  know,  the  more  a  wretch  am  I,' 
Groan'd  deep  the  troubled  youth,    "  stil  thou 
procede." 
**  Oh  seek  not  destin'd  evils  to  divine. 
Found  out  at  last  too  soon !  cease  here  the  search, 
'Tis  vain,  'tis  impious,  'tis  no  gift  of  mine : 
I  will  impart  far  bettet,  will  impart 
What  makes,  when  Winter  comes,  the  Sun  to  rest 
So  soon  on  Ocean's  bed  his  paler  brow. 
And  Night  to  tarry  so  at  Spring's  return. 
And  I  will  tell  sometimes  the  fate  of  men 
Who  loos'd  from  drooping  neck  the  restless  arm 
Adventurous,  ere  long  nights  had  satisfied 
The  sweet  and  honest  avarice  of  love  ; 
How  whirlpools  have  absorb'd  them,  storms  o'er- 

whelm'd ; 
And  how  amid  their  struggles  ond  their  prayers 
The  big  wave  blacken'd  o'er  the  mouth  supine  : 
Then,  when  my  Tamar  trembles  at  the  tale. 
Kissing  his  lips  half  open  with  surprise. 
Glance  from  the  gloomy  story,  ond  with  glee 
Light  on  the  fairer  fables  of  the  Gods. 

Thus  we  may  sport  at  leisure  when  we  go 
Where,  loved  by  Neptune  and  the  Naid,  loved 
By  pensive  Dryad  pale,  and  Oread 
The  spritely  Nymph  whom  constant  Zephyr  wooa. 
Rhine  rolls  his  beryl-colour'd  wave  ;  than  Rhine 
What  river  from  the  mountains  ever  came 
More  stately !  most  the  simple  crown  adomi 
Of  rushes  and  of  willows  intertwined 
With  here  and  there  a  flower :  his  lofty  brow 
Shaded  with  vines  and  mistleto  and  oak 
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lie  rears,  and  mystic  bards  his  fame  resound. 
Or  gliding  opposite,  th'  Illyrian  gulf 
Will  harbour  us  from  ill."    While  thus  he  spake. 
She  toucht  his  eyelashes  with  hbant  lip, 
And  brcath'd  ambrosial  odours,  o*er  his  cheek 
Celestial  warmth  suffusing:  grief  dispcraed, 
And  strength  and  pleasure  beam*d  upon  his  brow. 
Then  pointed  nhe  before  him :  first  arose 
To  his  astonisht  and  delighted  view 
The  sacred  ile  that  shrines  the  queen  of  love. 
It  stood  so  near  him,  so  acute  each  sense^ 
That  not  the  symphony  of  lutes  alone 
Or  coo  serene  or  billing  strife  of  doves, 
But  murmurs,  whispers,  nay  the  very  sighs 
Which  he  himself  liad  utter'd  once,  he  heard. 
Next,  but  long  after  and  far  off,  appear 
The  clotidlike  cliffs  and  thousand  towers  of  Crete, 
And  further  to  the  right,  the  Cycladcs: 
Phcebus  had  rais'd  and  fixt  them,  to  surround 
His  native  Delos  and  aerial  fane. 
He  saw  the  land  of  Pelops,  host  of  Gods, 
Saw  the  steep  ridge  where  Corinth  after  stood 
Beckoning  the  serious  with  the  smiling  Arts 
Into  the  Bunbright  bay  ;  unborn  the  maid 
That  to  assure  the  bent-up  hand  unskilled 
Lookt  oft,  but  oftener  fearing  who  might  wake. 
He  heard  the  voice  of  rivers ;  he  descried 
Pindan  Peneus  and  the  slender  Nympha 
That  tread  his  banks  but  fear  the  thundering  tide ; 
These,  and  Amphrysos  and  Apidanus 
And  poplar- crown' d  Spercheus,  and  reclined 
On  restless  rocks  Enipeus,  where  the  winds 
Scatter' d  above  the  weeds  his  hoary  hair. 
Then,  with  Pirene  and  with  Panope, 
Evenus,  troubled  from  paternal  tears. 
And  last  was  Achelous,  king  of  isles. 
Zacynthus  here,  above  rose  Ithaca, 
Like  a  blue  bubble  floating  in  the  bay. 
Far  onward  to  the  left  a  gbmm'ring  light 
Glanced  out  oblique,  nor  vanisht ;  he  inquired^ 
Whence  that  arose,  his  consort  thus  replied. 
'  Behold  the  vast  Eridanus  !  ere  long 
We  may  again  behold  him  and  rejoice. 
Of  noble  rivers  none  with  mightier  force 
Rolls  his  unwearied  torrent  to  the  main." 
And  now  Sicanian  Etna  rose  to  view  : 
Darkness  with  light  more  horrid  she  confounds, 
BaiHes  the  breath  and  dims  the  sight  of  day. 
Tamar  grew  giddy  with  astonishment 
And,  looking  up,  held  fast  the  bridal  vest ; 
He  heard  the  roar  above  him,  heard  the  roar 
Beneath,  and  folt  it  too,  as  he  beheld, 
Hurl,  from  Earth's  base,  rocks,  mountains,  to  the 
skies. 

Meanwhile  the  Nymph  had  fixt  her  eyes  beyond. 
As  seeing  somewhat,  not  intent  on  aught. 
He,  more  amazed  than  ever,  then  e.xclaraed 

"  Is  there  another  flaming  ile  ?  or  this 
Illusion,  thus  past  over  unobserved  V' 

"Look    yonder"   cried   the  Nymph,  without 
reply, 
'*  Look  yonder !"  Tamar  lookt,  and  saw  afar 
Where  the  waves  whiten'd  on  the  desert  shore. 
When  from  amid  grey  ocean  first  he  caught 
The  bights  of  Calpe.  sadden'd  he  exclamed, 
"  Rock  of  Iberia  I  fixt  \<y  Jove  and  hung 
With  all  his  thuiulor-bearing  clouds,  I  hail 
Thv  ridges  rough  and  cheerless  I  what  tho*  Spring 


Nor  kiss  thy  brow  nor  rool  it  with  a  flower, 
Yet  will  I  hail  thee,  hail  thy  flinty  couch 
Where  Valour  and  where  Virtue  have  rcpoeed." 

The  Nymph  said,  sweetly  smiling  '*  Fickle  Man 
Would  not  be  happy  could  he  not  regret ! 
And  I  confess  how,  looking  back,  a  thought 
Has  toucht  and  tun'd  or  rather  thrill'd  my  heart. 
Too  soft  for  sorrow  and  too  strong  for  joy : 
Fond  foolish  maid,  'twas  with  mine  own  accord 
It  sooth'dmo,  shook  me,  melted,  drown'd,  in  tears. 
But  weep  not  thou ;  what  cause  hast  thou  to  weep  f 
Would'st  thou  thy  country  I  would'st  those  caves 

abhorr'd, 
Dungeons  and  portals  that  exclude  the  day  7 
Gebir,  tho'  generous,  just,  humane,  inhaled 
Rank  venom  from  these  mansions.    Rest  O  King 
In  Egypt  thou !  nor,  Tamar  I  pant  for  sway. 
With  horrid  chorus.  Pain,  Diseases,  Death, 
Stamp  on  the  slippery  pavement  of  the  proud, 
And  ring  their  sounding  emptiness  thro'  earth. 
Possess  the  ocean,  me,  thyself,  and  peace." 

And  now  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  descends. 
The  waves  rush  hurried  from  his  foaming  steeds. 
Smoke  issues  from  their  nostrils  at  the  gate. 
Which  when  they  enter,  with  huge  golden  bar 
Atlas  and  Calpe  close  across  the  eea. 
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What  mortal  first  by  adverse  fate  assaiPd, 
Trampled  by  tyranny  or  scoft  by  scorn. 
Stung  by  remorse  or  wrung  by  poverty. 
Bade  with  fond  sigh  his  native  land  farewell  ? 
Wretched  !  but  tenfold  wretched  who  resolv'd 
Against  the  waves  to  plunge  th'  expatriate  keel 
Deep  with  the  richest  harvest  of  his  land ! 

Driven  with  that  weak  blast  which  Winter  leaves 
Closing  his  palace-gates  on  Caucasus, 
Oft  hath  a  berry  risen  forth  a  shade  ; 
From  the  same  parent  plant  another  lies 
Deaf  to  the  daily  call  of  weary  hind  ; 
Zephyrs  pass  by  and  laugh  at  his  distress. 
By  every  lake's  and  every  river's  side 
The  nymphs  and  Naids  teach  Equality ; 
In  voices  gently  querulous  they  ask, 
"  Who  would  with  aching  head  and  toiling  arms 
Bear  the  full  pitcher  to  the  stream  far  off? 
Who  would,  of  power  intent  on  high  emprise, 
Deem  less  the  praise  to  fill  the  vacant  gulf 
Then  raise  Charybdis  upon  Etna's  brow  f" 
Amid  her  darkest  caverns  most  retired. 
Nature  calls  forth  her  filial  elements 
To  close  around  and  crush  that  monster  Void : 
Fire,  springing  fierce  from  his  resplendent  throne. 
And  Water,  dashing  the  devoted  wretch 
Woundless  and  whole  with  iron-colour'd  mace. 
Or  whirling  headlong  in  his  war-belt's  fold. 
Mark  well  the  lesson,  man  !  and  spare  thy  kind. 
Go,  from  their  midnight  darkness  wake  the  woods. 
Woo  the  lone  forest  in  her  last  retreat : 
Many  stil  bend  their  beauteous  heads  unblest 
And  sigh  aloud  for-elemental  man. 
Thro'  palaces  and  porches  evil  eyes 
Light  upon  e'en  the  wretched,  who  have  fled 
The  house  of  bondage  or  the  house  of  birth  ; 
Suspicions,  murmurs,  treacheries,  taunts,  retorts, 
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Attend  the  brighter  banners  that  invade ; 
And  the  first  horn  of  hunter,  pale  with  want, 
Sounds  to  the  chase,  the  second  to  the  war. 

The  long  awaited  day  at  last  arrived, 
When,  linkt  together  by  the  seven-arm*d  Nile, 
Egypt  with  proud  Iberia  should  unite. 
Here  the  Tartesian,  there  the  Gadite  tents 
Rang  with'impatient  pleasure :  here  engaged 
Woody  Nebrissa*s  quiver-bearing  crew, 
Contending  warm  with  amicable  skill ; 
While  they  of  Durius  raced  along  the  beach 
And  scattered  mud  and  jeers  on  all  behind. 
The  strength  of  Bajtis  too  removed  the  helm 
And  stript  the  corslet  off,  and  stauncht  the  foot 
Against  the  mossy  maple,  while  they  tore 
Their  quivering  lances  from  the  hissing  wound. 
Others  push  forth  the  prows  of  their  compeers. 
And  the  wave,  parted  by  the  pouncing  beak, 
Swells  up  the  sides,  and  closes  far  astern : 
The  silent  oars  now  dip  their  level  wings, 
And  weary  with  strong  stroke  the  whitening  wave. 
Others,  afraid  of  tardiness,  return  : 
Now,  entering  the  still  harbour,  every  surge 
Runs  with  a  louder  murmur  up  their  keel. 
And  the  slack  cordage  rattles  round  the  roast. 
Sleepless  with  pleasure  and  expiring  fears 
Had  Gebir  risen  ere  the  break  of  dawn, 
And  o*er  the  plains  appointed  for  the  feast 
Hurried  w^ith  ardent  step :  the  swains  admired 
What  so  tranversely  could  have  swept  the  dew ; 
For  never  long  one  path  had  Gebir  trod, 
Nor  long,  unheeding  man,  one  pace  preserved. 
Not  thus  Charoba :  she  despaired  the  day : 
The  day  was  present ;  true ;  yet  she  despaired. 
In  the  too  tender  and  once  tortured  heart 
Doubts  gather  strength  from  habit,  like  disease ; 
Fears,  like  the  needle  verging  to  the  pole, 
Tremble  and  tremble  into  certainty. 
How  often,  when  her  maids  w^iih  merry  voice 
Caird  her,  and  told  the  sleepless  queen  *twas 

mom. 
How  often  would  she  feign  some  fresh  delay, 
And  tell  'em  (tho'  they  saw)  that  she  arose. 
Next  to  her  chamber,  closed  by  cedar  doors 
A  bath  of  purest  marble,  purest  wave. 
On  its  fair  surface  bore  its  pavement  high : 
Arabian  gold  enchased  the  crystal  roof. 
With  fluttering  boys  adorn'd  and  girls  unrobed : 
Theec,  when  you  touch  the  quiet  water,  start 
From  their  aerial  sunny  arch,  and  pant 
Entangled  mid  each  other's  flowery  wreaths, 
And  each  pursuing  is  in  turn  pursued. 

Here  came  at  last,  as  ever  wont  at  morn, 
Charoba:  long  she  lingered  at  the  brink. 
Often  she  sighed,  and,  naked  as  she  was. 
Sat  down,  and  leaning  on  the  couchis  edge. 
On  the  soft  inward  pillow  of  her  arm 
Rested  her  burning  cheek :  she  moved  her  eyes  ; 
She  blusht ;  and  blushing  plunged  into  the  wave. 

Now  brazen  chariots  thunder  thro'  each  street, 
And  neighing  steeds  paw  proudly  from  delay. 
While  o'er  the  palace  breathes  the  dulcimer. 
Lute,  and  aspiring  harp,  and  lisping  reed ; 
Loud  rush  the  trumpets  bursting  thro*  the  throng 
And  urge  the  high- shoulder' d  vulgar;  now  are 

heard 
Curses  and  quarrels  and  constricted  blow». 
Threats  and  defiance  and  suburban  war. 


Hark  !  the  reiterated  clangour  sounds! 

Now  murmurs,  like  the  sea  or  like  the  storm 

Or  like  the  flames  on  forests,  move  and  mount 

From  rank  to  rank,  and  loud  and  louder  roll, 

Til  all  the  people  is  one  vast  applause. 

Yes,  'lis  herself,  Charoba  .  .  now  the  strife 

To  see  again  a  form  so  often  seen  ! 

Feel  they  some  partial  pang,  some  secret  void, 

Some  doubt  of  feasting  those  fond  eyes  again  f 

Panting  imbibe  they  that  refreshing  sight 

To  reproduce  in  hour  of  bitterness  ? 

She  goes,  the  king  awaits  her  from  the  camp : 

Him  she  descried,  and  trembled  ere  he  reacht 

Her  car,  but  shudder'd  paler  at  his  voice. 

So  the  pale  silver  at  the  festive  board 

Grows  paler  fiU'd  afresh  and  dew'd  with  wine ; 

So  seems  the  tenderest  herbage  of  the  spring       * 

To  whiten,  bending  from  a  balmy  gale. 

The  beauteous  queen  alighting  he  received, 

And  sighed  to  loose  her  from  his  arm^ ;  she  hung 

A  little  longer  on  them  thro'  her  fears : 

Her  maidens  followed  her,  and  one  that  watcht, 

One  that  had  call'd  her  in  the  morn,  obscrv'd 

How  virgin  passion  with  unfuel'd  flame 

Bums  into  whiteness,  while  the  blushing  cheek 

Imagination  heats  and  Shame  imbues. 

Between  both  nations  drawn  in  ranks  they 
pass: 
The  priests,  with  linen  ephods,  linen  robes, 
Attend  their  steps,  some  follow,  some  precede. 
Where  cloath'd  with  purple  intertwined  with  gold 
Two  lofty  thrones  commanded  land  and  main. 
Behind  and  near  them  numerous  were  the  tents 
As  freckled  clouds  o'erfloat  our  vernal  skies, 
Numerous  as  wander  in  warm  moonlight  nights 
Along  Meander's  or  Cayster's  marsh. 
Swans  pliant-neckt  and  village  storks  revered. 
Throughout  each  nation  moved  the  hum  confused. 
Like  that  from  myriad  wings  o'er  Scythian  cups 
Of  frothy  milk,  concreted  soon  with  blood. 
Throughout  the  fields  the  savoury  smoke  ascends, 
And  boughs  and  branches  shade  the  hides  un- 

broacht. 
Some  roll  the  flowery  turf  into  a  seat. 
And  others  press  the  helmet  .  .  now  resounds 
The  signal !  .  .  queen  and  monarch  mount  the 

thrones. 
The  brazen  clarion  hoarsens :  many  leagues 
Above  them,  many  to  the  south,  the  hern 
Rising  with  hurried  croak  and  throat  outstretcht, 
Plows  up  the  silvering  surface  of  her  plain. 

Tottering  with  age's  zeal  and  mischiefs  haste 
Now  was  discovcr'd  Dalica;  she  reacht 
The  throne,  she  leant  against  the  pedestal. 
And  now  ascending  stood  before  the  king. 
Prayers  for  his  health  and  safely  she  prefer'd, 
.And  o'er  his  head  and  o'er  his  feet  she  threw 
Myrrh,  nard,  and  cassia,  from  three  golden  urns ; 
His  robe  of  native  woof  she  next  removed, 
And  round  his  shoulders  drew  the  garb  accurst, 
And  bow'd  her  head  and  parted  :  soon  the  queen 
Saw  the  blood  mantle  in  his  manly  cheeks. 
And  fear'd,  and  faltering  sought  her  lost  replies, 
And  blest  the  silence  that  she  wisht  were  broke. 
Alas  !  unconscious  maiden  !  night  shall  close. 
And  love  and  sovranty  and  life  dissolve, 
And  Egypt  be  one  desert  drencht  in  blood. 

When  thunder  overhangs  the  fountain's  head, 
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Losing  its  wonted  freshness  every  stream 
Grows  turbid,  grows  with  sickly  warmth  suffused : 
Thus  were  the  brave  Iberians  when  they  saw 
The  king  of  nations  from  his  throne  descend. 
Scarcely,  with  pace  uneven,  knees  unnerved, 
Reacht  he  the  waters :  in  his  troubled  ear 
They  sounded  murmuring  drearily  ;  they  rose 
Wild,  in  strange  colours,  to  his  parching  eyes ; 
They  scem'd  to  rush  around  him,  secm'd  to  lift 
From  the  receding  earth  his  helpless  feet. 
He  fell  .  .  Charoba  shriekt  aloud  .  .  she  ran  .  . 
Frantic  with  fears  and  fondness,  mazed  with  woe. 
Nothing  but  Gebir  dying  she  beheld. 
The  turban  that  betrayed  its  golden  charge 
Within,  the  veil  that  down  her  shoulders  hung. 
All  fallen  at  her  feet !  the  furthest  wave 
Creeping  with  silent  progress  up  the  sand. 
Glided  thro*  all,  and  rais'd  their  hollow  folds. 
In  vain  they  bore  him  to  the  sea,  in  vain 
Rub'd  they  his  temples  with  the  briny  warmth : 
He  struggled  from  them,  strong  with  agony, 
He  rose  half  up,  he  fell  again,  he  cried 
**  Charoba  !  0  Charoba  r'  She  embraced 
His  neck,  and  raising  on  her  knee  one  arm. 
Sighed  when  it  moved  not,  when  it  fell  she  shriekt, 
And  clasping  loud  both  hands  above  her  head, 
She  caird  on  Gebir,  call'd  on  earth,  on  heaven. 

**  Who  will  believe  me  7  what  shall  I  protest  t 
How  innocent,  thus  wretched  !  God  of  Gods, 
Strike  me  . .  who  most  offend  thee  most  defy . . 
Charoba  most  ofiends  thee  .  .  strike  me,  hurl 
From  this  accurseJ  land,  this  faithless  throne. 
O  Dalica !  see  here  the  royal  feast ! 
See  here  the  gorgeous  robe  !  you  little  thought 
How  have  the  demons  dyed  that  robe  with  death. 
Where  are  ye,  dear  fond  parents !  when  ye  heard 
My  feet  in  childhood  pat  the  palace-floor, 
Ye  started  forth  and  kist  away  surprise : 
Will  ye  now  meet  me !   how,  and  where,  and 

when? 
And  must  I  fill  your  bosom  with  my  tears, 
And,  what  I  never  have  done,  with  your  own ! 
Why  have  the  Gods  thus  punisht  me  7  what  harm 
Have  ever  I  done  them  7  have  I  profaned 
Their  temples,  askt  too  little,  or  too  much  7 
Proud  if  they  granted,  griev'd  if  they  witheld  7 
O  mother !  stand  between  your  child  and  them  ! 
Appease  them,  soothe  them,  soften  their  revenge, 
Melt  them  to  pity  with  maternal  tears  . . 
Alas,  but  if  you  cannot !  they  themselves 
Will  then  want  pity  rather  than  your  child. 
O  Gebir !  best  of  monarchs,  best  of  men. 
What  realm  hath  ever  thy  firm  even  hand 
Or  lost  by  feebleness  or  held  by  force ! 
Behold  thy  cares  and  perils  how  repaid ! 
Behold  the  festive  day,  the  nuptial  hour  !** 

Thus  raved  Charoba :  horrour,  grief,  amaze, 
Pervaded  all  the  host ;  all  eyes  were  fixt ; 
All  stricken  motionless  and  mute  :  the  feast 
Was  like  the  feast  of  Cepheus,  when  the  sword 
Of  Phineus,  white  with  wonder,  shook  restrainM, 
And  the  hilt  rattled  in  his  marble  hand. 
She  heard  not,  saw  not,  every  sense  was  gone ; 
One  passion  banisht  all ;  dominion,  praise, 
The  world  itself  was  nothing.    Senseless  man ! 
What  would  thy  fancy  figure  now  firom  worlds  7 
There  is  no  world  to  those  that  grieve  and  love* 
She  hung  upon  his  bosom,  prest  his  lips, 


Brcath*d,   and  would  feign  it   his  that  she  re- 

sorbed. 
She  chafed  the  feathery  softness  of  his  vems. 
That  sweird  out  black,  like  tendrils  round  then 

vase 
After  libation :  lo !  he  moves  !  he  groans  I 
He  seems  to  struggle  from  the  grasp  ofdeath. 
Charoba  shriekt  and  fell  away,  her  hand 
Stil  clasping  his,  a  sudden  blush  o'crspred 
Her  pallid  humid  cheek,  and  disappeared. 
'Twas  not  the  blush  of  shame  .  .  what  shame  has 

woe  ?  . . 
'Twas  not  the  genuine  ray  of  hope,  it  flasht 
With  shuddering  glimmer  thro'  unscatter'd  clouds. 
It  flasht  from  passions  rapidly  opposed. 

Never  so  eager,  when  the  world  was  waves. 
Stood  the  less  daughter  of  the  ark,  and  tried 
(Innocent  this  temptation  !)  to  recall 
With  folded  vest  and  casting  arm  the  dove ; 
Never  so  fearful,  when  amid  the  vines 
Rattled  the  hail,  and  when  the  light  of  heaven 
Closed,  since  the  wreck  of  Nature,  first  eclipst. 
As  she  was  eager  for  his  life's  return. 
As  she  was  fearful  how  his  groans  might  end. 
They  ended  :  cold  and  languid  calm  succedes ; 
His  eyes  have  lost  their  luster,  but  his  voice 
Is  not    unheard,    tho'    short :    he   spake   these 

words. 
"  And  weepest  thou,  Charoba!  shedding  tears 
More  precious  than  the  jewels  that  surround 
The  neck  of  kings  entom'd !  then  weep,  fair  queen. 
At  once  thy  pity  and  ray  pangs  assuage. 
Ah  !  what  is  grandour,  glory  .  .  they  are  past ! 
When  nothing  else,  not  life  itself,  remains, 
Stil  the  fond  mourner  may  be  call'd  our  own. 
Should  I  complain  of  Fortune  ?  how  she  errs. 
Scattering  her  bounty  upon  barren  ground. 
Slow  to  allay  the  lingering  thirst  of  toil  7 
Fortune,  'tis  true,  may  err,  may  hesitate. 
Death  follows  close  nor  hesitates  nor  errs. 
I  feel  the  stroke  !  I  die  !*'     He  would  extend 
His  dying  arm,  it  fell  upon  his  breast : 
Cold  sweat  and  shivering  ran  o'er  every  limb 
His  eyes  grew  stiff,  he  struggled  and  expired. 
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Sophia,  pity  Gunlaug's  fate. 
Perfidious  friendship,  worse  than  hate. 
And  love,  whose  smiles  are  often  vain. 
Whose  frowns  are  never,  were  his  bane. 
For  war  his  rising  spirit  sigh'd 
In  unknown  realms  o'er  ocean  wide. 

"  lilugi,  father,  let  me  go, 
I  burn  to  meet  my  country's  foe.** 

"  A  blessing,  Gunlaug,  on  thy  head  !*' 
The  fond  afflicted  father  said. 
"  Go  when  invader  comes  to  spoil 
Our  verdant  Iceland's  native  soil: 
But  wait  with  patient  zeal  til  then 
And  learn  the  deeds  of  mightier  men.* 

To  Thorstcin's  house,  whose  daring  prow 
Thro'  ocean  pounced  upon  his  foe, 
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Stung  with  denial,  Gunlaug  went, 

But  breathed  no  word  of  discontent. 
"  Thoratein,"  he  cried,  **  I  leave  my  home, 

Yet  not  for  shelter  am  I  come ; 

Thorstein,  I  come  to  learn  of  thee 

The  dangers  of  the  land  and  sea. 

Speed  thee  !  together  let  us  go, 

And  Thorstein's  shall  be  Gunlaug's  foe.*' 
*•  Brave  youth,"  said  Thorstein,  "  stay  awhile . 

I  love  too  well  my  native  isle ; 

Whether  the  sandy  dog-rose  blows 

Or  sparkle  fierce  the  starry  snows ; 

And  never  shall  this  hand  again 

Direct  the  rudder  o*er  the  main." 
Thus  as  he  spake,  he  would  have  prest 

The  hand  of  his  aspiring  guest : 

But  Gunlaug  cried,  *'  I  will  not  here 

Partake  thy  hospitable  cheer : 

For  war*s,  for  danger*s  gifts  I  came. 

Keep  thou  thy  fears,  leave  me  thy  fame." 
Aloud  the  manly  veteran  laught ; 

**  Come !  come !"  said  he,  "  one  social  draught ! 

My  fears  Vl\  keep  that  none  shall  see. 

And  I  will  leave  my  fame  to  thee." 
Out  sprang  the  tears  from  Gunlaug's  eyes : 

"  O  noble  Thorstein,  bold  and  wise ! 

Shall  Gunlaug  dare  to  tarry  here  f 

Shall  Helgasec  this  blush,  this  tear  f" 
At  Helga's  and  her  father's  name. 

The  beauteous  blue-eyed  virgin  came. 

No  word  had  then  the  youth  to  say. 

Bat  tam*d  his  downcast  face  away. 

He  heard  her  sandal  sip  the  floor. 

And  ere  she  reacht  the  palace-door, 

Ilis  heaving  bosom  could  not  brook 

Reproach  or  wonder  from  her  look. 
And  couldst  thou,  Gunlaug,  thus  refrain 

And  seek* St  thou  conquests  o*cr  the  main? 
She  saw,  but  knew  not  his  distress, 

And  eyed  him  much,  nor  loved  him  less. 

Long  stood,  and  longer  would  have  staid 

The  tender-hearted  blue-eyed  maid : 

But  fear  her  stifling  throat  opprest. 

And  something  smote  her  bounding  breast. 

Far  oflT,  alone,  she  would  remain. 

But  thought  it  time  to  turn  again. 

'*  Yet  better  not  perhaps,"  she  thought, 

"  For  fear  the  stranger  hold  me  naught. 

I  dare  not  wish,  they  call  it  sin, 

But . .  would  my  father  bring  him  in  !" 

He  came ;  their  friendship  grew ;  he  woo'd ; 
Nor  Helga's  gentle  heart  withstood. 
Her  milk-white  rabbit  oft  he  fed. 
And  crumbled  fine  his  breakfast-bread  ; 
And  oft  explored,  with  anxious  view. 
Spots  where  the  crispest  parsley  grew. 
Her  restive  horse  he  daily  rid. 
And  quite  subdued  her  stubborn  kid. 
Who  lately  dared  to  quit  her  side. 
And  once  with  painful  rashness  tried 
Its  ruddy  horn  against  her  knee, 
Bold  as  its  desperate  sire  could  be. 
Mooes  he  knew  of  every  race. 
And  brought  them  from  their  hiding-place. 
And  mingled  every  sweet-soul'd  plant 
On  mountun-top,  or  meadow  slant, 
And  checkered  (while  they  flowered)  her  room 
With  imrpie  thyme  and  yellow  broom. 


There  is  a  creature,  dear  to  heaven. 
Tiny  and  weak,  to  whom  is  given 
To  enjoy  the  world  while  suns  are  bright 
And  shut  grim  winter  from  its  sight . . 
Tamest  of  hearts  that  beat  on  wilds, 
Tamer  and  tenderer  than  a  child's .  . 
The  dormouse  . .  this  he  loved  and  laught 
(Docile  it  is  the  day  it's  caught. 
And  fond  of  music,  voice  or  string) 
To  stand  before  and  hear  her  sing, 
Or  lie  within  her  palm  half-closed. 
Until  another's  interposed, 
And  claim'd  the  alcove  wherin  it  lay, 
Or  held  it  with  divided  sway. 

All  living  things  are  ministers 
To  him  whose  hand  attunes  the  spheres 
And  guides  a  thousand  worlds,  and  bindi 
(Work  for  ten  godheads !)  female  minds. 
I  know  not  half  the  thoughts  that  rose. 
Like  tender  plants  neath  vernal  snows. 
In  Helga's  breast,  and,  if  I  knew, 
I  would  draw  forth  but  very  few. 
Yet,  when  the  prayers  were  duly  said 
And  rightly  blest  the  marriage-bed, 
She  doubted  not  that  Heaven  would  give 
To  her  as  pretty  things  as  live. 

The  cautious  father  long  delay'd 
The  wishes  of  the  youth  and  maid. 
His  patient  hand,  like  her*s,  unrolls 
The  net  to  catch  the  summer  shoals ; 
And  both  their  daily  task  compare. 
And  daily  win  each  other's  hair. 
One  morn,  arising  from  her  side. 
He,  as  he  paid  the  forfeit,  cried, 
**  Behold  my  hair  too  trimly  shine. 
Behold  my  hands  are  white  as  thine. 

0  !  could  I  loose  our  blissis  bar ! 

1  burn  for  wedlock  and  for  war." 

*'  For  war,"  said  she,  •*  when  lovers  burn, 
To  wedlock,  Gunlaug,  few  return. 
In  Samsa  brave  Hialmar  lies, 
Nor  Inga's  daughter  closed  his  eyes. 
By  sixteen  wounds  of  raging  fire 
The  enchanted  sword  of  Angantyre, 
Withering,  laid  waste  his  fruitless  bloom, 
And  housed  the  hero  in  the  tomb. 
Oh  Oddur,  said  the  dying  chief. 
Take  cff  my  ring,  my  time  is  brief; 
My  ring,  if  rmaller,  might  adorn 
The  plighted  hand  of  IngAiom. 
Swift  to  Sigtuna  flew  the  friend, 
And  sorely  wept  Hialmar's  end. 
By  Maeleren's  blue  lake  he  found 
The  virgin  sitting  on  the  ground. 
A  garment  for  her  spouse  she  wove. 
And  sang  Ah  speed  thee,  gift  of  love  ! 
In  anguish  Oddur  heard  her  sing. 
And  tum'd  his  face  and  held  the  ring. 
Back  fell  the  maiden  ;  well  she  knew 
What  fatal  tidings  must  ensue ; 
When  Oddur  raised  her,  back  she  fell, 
And  died,  the  maiden  loved  so  well. 
Now  gladly ^  swore  the  generous  chief, 
I  witness  death  beguiling  grief; 
I  never  thought  to  smUe  again 
By  thy  blue  wtUers,  Mcderen  ! 
But  grant  that  on  the  hostile  strand 
Thy  bosom  meet  no  biting  brand. 
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Grant  that  no  swift  unguarded  dart 
LfLy  thee  beneath  the  flooded  thwart,* 
Yet  how  unlike  a  nupiial  day, 
To  stand  amid  the  hissing  spray, 
And  wipe  and  wipe  its  tingling  brine, 
And  vainly  blink  thy  pelted  eyn. 
And  feel  their  stiffening  lids  weigh'd  down 
By  toil  no  pleasure  comes  to  crown ! 
Say,  Gunlaug,  wouldst  thou  give  for  this 
The  ffrc-side  feast  and  bridal  kisB  V* 

He  told  the  father  what  he  said, 
And  what  replied  the  willing  maid. 

••  My  son,"  said  Thorstein,  •'  now  I  find 
Wavering  with  love  the  sea-bound  mind. 
Away  to  war,  if  war  delight, 
Begone  three  years  from  Hclga's  sight ; 
And  if  perchance  at  thy  return 
That  breast  with  equal  transport  burn. 
Its  wishes  I  no  more  confine  .  . 
Thine  is  my  house,  my  Ilelga  thine." 

Away  the  towering  warrior  flew. 
Nor  bade  his  Helga  once  adieu. 
He  felt  the  manly  sorrows  rise. 
And  openM  wide  his  gushing  eyes ; 
He  stopt  a  moment  in  the  hall, 
Stil  the  too  pow*rful  tears  would  fall. 
He  would  have  thought  his  fate  accurst 
To  meet  her  as  he  met  her  first, 
S<f,  madly  swang  llic  sounding  door. 
And  reacht,  and  reaching  left,  the  shore. 

Three  years  in  various  toils  had  past, 
And  Gunlaug  hastened  home  at  last. 
Rafen  at  Upsal  he  had  seen. 
Of  splendid  wit  and  noble  mien : 
Rafen  wuh  pleasure  he  beheld, 
For  each  in  arms  and  verse  exceird. 
Rafen  he  heard  from  sun  to  sun, 
And  why  ?  their  native  land  was  one. 

O  friends  I  mark  here  how  friendships  end  ! 
O  lovers !  never  trust  a  friend  ! 

In  fulness  of  his  heart  he  told 
What  treasures  would  his  arms  enfold ; 
How  in  the  summer  he  should  share 
The  blissful  bed  of  maid  so  fair. 
For,  as  suspicion  ne'er  supprest 
One  transport  of  his  tuneful  breast. 
The  low  and  envious  he  past  by 
With  scornful  or  unseeing  eye : 
From  tales  alone  their  guile  he  knew, 
Believing  all  around  him  true, 
And  fanc3ring  falsehood  flourisht  then, 
When  earth  produced  two-headed  men. 

In  Sweden  dwell  the  manliest  race 
That  brighten  earth*s  maternal  face : 
Yet  never  would  proud  Gunlaug  yield 
To  any  man  in  any  field. 
The  day  was  fixt  for  his  return, 
And  crowding  friends  around  him  burn 
Their  pomp  and  prowess  to  display, 
And  celebrate  the  parting  day. 
Amid  them  up  a  wrestler  stood 
And  caird  to  wrestle  him  who  wou'd. 
So  still  were  all,  you  might  have4ieard 
The  motion  of  the  smallest  bird : 
Some  lookt,  some  tum*d  away  the  eye, 
Not  one  among  them  dared  reply. 


*  A  thwart  Is  a  bench  for  rowert. 


"  Come  hither,  friend!"  said  Gunlaug  bold, 
*'  O  ;  ne'er  in  Iceland  be  it  told 
I  stood  amid  the  feast  defied. 
Nor  skill  nor  strength  nor  courage  tried." 

The  wrestler  then  beheld  and  smiled, 
And  answer'd  thus  in  accent  mild : 
'•  O  stranger  I  tho'  thy  heart  be  stout. 
And  none  like  thee  sit  round  about. 
Thou  bringest  to  unequall'd  might 
A  form  too  beauteous  and  too  slight." 

"  Well,  friend,  however  that  may  be. 
Let  Gunlaug  try  his  strength  with  thee." 

They  closed  ;  they  struggled  ;  nought  avail'd 
The  wrestler's  skill,  his  prowess  fail'd. 
One  leg  he  moved  a  little  back 
And  sprang  again  to  the  attack. 
Gunlaug,  in  trying  to  elude 
A  shock  so  sudden  and  so  rude, 
Avoided  half  the  whelming  weight. 
But  slipt  aside,  alas  !  too  late. 
His  combatant  flew  with  him  past. 
Yet  round  his  neck  one  arm  he  cast. 
And  threw  him  headlong  on  the  ground. 
Wounded,  but  with  no  warrior's  wound. 
The  grass  and  springing  flow'rs  amid 
A  rotten  pointed  stake  was  hid. 
Swung  by  the  rapid  jerk  in  air. 
His  nervous  leg  descended  there. 
When  Rafen  saw  the  spouting  blood 
Bewilder' d  in  new  joy  he  stood. 
And  scarce  his  features  could  controul 
The  rapture  of  a  selfish  soul. 
Yet  tended  ev'ry  day  his  couch 
And  emptied  there  the  hawking-pouch, 
And  brought  him  game  from  lake  and  land 
And  fed  the  falcon  on  his  hand. 

"  Go,  haste"  said  Gunlaug  '*  haste,  my  friend. 
May  peace  and  love  thy  steps  attend. 
Ah  wretched !  thus  to  stay  alone  ! 
Ere  the  day  fixt  I  too  am  gone. 
How  far  more  wretched  should  I  be 
If  my  sweet  Helga  mourn'd  for  me." 

When  twice  the  sabbath-day  had  past, 
Rafen,  as  one  com  pell' d  at  last 
By  his  impatient  listeners,  said  .  . 
And  lowcr'd  his  voice  and  shook  his  head  .  . 

"  Gunlaug  unwillingly  I  left 
Of  reason  as  of  love  bereft. 
At  Upsal,  famed  for  damsels  bright 
And  flatter'd  wit's  bewildering  light ; 
Him  courts  and  pleasures  yet  detain, 
And  Helga's  charms  have  charm'd  in  vain." 

*'  Accursed  man !"  the  father  cried, 
"  My  Helga  ne'er  shall  be  his  bride." 

**  b  father !'»     "  Peace !"  cried  he,  "  I  swear. 
Deluded  Helga,  thou  shalt  ne'er." 

A  swoon  her  swelling  bosom  smote. 
And  serpents  scem'd  to  clasp  her  throat, 
And  underneath  the  father's  chair 
Stream' d  on  his  dog  her  auburn  hair. 
Then  Rafen  raised  her  in  his  arms, 
And  gazed  and  gloated  on  her  charms. 

"  Gaze:  she  is  thine,"  said  Thorstein  fierce, 
"If  she  be  Gunlaug's  'tis  in  verse." 

She  wept  all  night ;  her  woe  increast 
When  in  the  morn  she  saw  the  priest. 

O  "  father !  pause  to  break  my  vow  . . 
I  know  his  heart . .  ah !  could'st  bat  thoa ! 
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By  all  divine,  all  human  laws, 
Kindest  and  best  of  fathers,  pause. 
If  Rafen  loves,  he  loves  the  dead, 
I  live  not  for  his  hated  bed." 

At  early  dawn  the  youth  she  lost 
Arrived  upon  his  native  coast. 
Blessing  his  fortune  to  survive. 
And  on  the  appointed  day  arrive. 
He  hung  around  his  father's  neck 
And  groan* d  the  thoughts  he  could  not  speak ; 
And  as  his  neck  he  hung  around 
The  father's  tears  dropt  o'er  the  wound. 
The  servants  came  with  anxious  heed, 
And  brought  their  lord  the  luscious  mead, 
Pray'd  not  to  issue  forth  so  soon, 
But  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  till  noon  ; 
And  mention'd  other  valiant  lords 
Who  dozed  thus  long  upon  their  swords, 
Vet  ne'er  had  sufTer'd  gash  nor  prick, 
Nor  bruise,  unless  from  hazel-stick. 
He  was  persuaded ;  for  his  brain 
Floated  in  firy  floods  of  pain. 
From  hopes,  three  long  years  afloat. 
Now,  by  one  evil  turn,  remote. 
He  was  persuaded ;  for  he  knew 
Whose  was  of  all  true  hearts  most  true. 
Then  strew'd  he  bear^skins  on  the  stone, 
And  bade  the  tardy  men  begone. 
The  servants  watch  his  eyelids  close, 
They  watch  the  flush  of  bland  repose, 
They  raise  his  shaggy  pillow  high'r. 
With  tender  caution  trim  the  fire, 
And  (for  his  breath  might  be  opprest) 
Pick  out  the  pine-tree  from  the  rest, 
And  fan  the  flame,  nor  fear  the  smoke 
From  ash  well-dried  and  shipwreck  oak. 
A  frolic  maid  was  passing  by. 
And,  as  she  saw  the  hero  lie, 
His  arms  and  armour  thrown  around. 
Upon  the  bench,  the  couch,  the  ground. 
Removed  the  clinking  hawberk  mail. 
And  took  a  wolf-skin  from  a  nail ; 
Across  his  throat  she  placed  the  teeth 
And  tuckt  the  clasping  claws  beneath. 
And  would  have  kist  him,  but  she  fear'd 
To  tickle  with  her  breast  his  beard. 

Sound  was  his  sleep  ;  at  length  he  woke. 
And  thus,  in  hurried  accent,  spoke. 

"  What  means,  my  men,  the  noise  I  heart 
Nearer  the  window  .  .  still  more  near. 
Despach  .  .  I  feel  no  pain  . .  despach  .  . 
Why  look  upon  that  idle  scratch  ? 
Ay,  Rafen  and  his  friends  are  come, 
1  know,  to  bid  me  welcome  home. 
Oft  has  he  trod  the  sunless  dew, 
And  hail'd  at  last  my  bark  in  view. 

0  Rafen,  my  best  friend,  for  this 
Shall  Helga  give  thy  brow  a  kiss." 

Then  in  rusht  Thorkell  "  Stay  thee,  lord ! 
Nor  blast  thee  at  the  sight  abhorr'd. 

1  thought  that  heaven  could  send  no  curse 
Like  stighted  love ;  it  sends  a  worse. 
Now  is  my  joy  what  was  my  pain, 

To  find  80  soon  I  loved  in  vain. 
Rafen  leads  homeward  from  the  shrine 
Thy  Helga  . .  for  her  heart  is  thine." 

punlaug  with  pleasure  heard  him  speak, 
And  smiles  relomed  his  faded  cheek. 


Thorkell,  who  watcht  him  all  the  while. 
With  more  than  wonder  saw  him  smile. 
"  Thorkell,  I  thank  thee,"  ho  replied, 
What,  have  we  both,  then,  lost  the  bride  ? 
No,  generous  rival,  neither  quite 
Hath  understood  the  nuptial  rite. 
Rafen  leads  homeward  from  the  shrine 
My  Helga,  for  her  heart  is  mine." 

Then  Thorkell  shook  his  head  and  sigh'd, 
"  111  the  suspicious  soul  betide  ! 
But  he  whom  no  suspicions  move. 
Loves  not,  or  with  ill-omen' d  love. 
These  eyes,  that  yet  in  wonder  swim, 
Saw  the  fair  Helga  sworn  to  him." 

His  horror  Gunlaug  could  not  check. 
But  threw  his  arm  round  ThorkcU's  neck. 
•'  O  loose  me,  let  me  fall,  my  friend. 
Cried  he,  *•  let  life  and  sorrow  end." 
Now  rage,  now  anguish,  seized  his  soul. 
Now  love  again  resumed  the  whole  ; 
Now  would  he  upon  Helga's  name 
Pour  vengeance  ;  tears  for  vengeance  came. 
"  Thorkell,  two  days  alone  I  wait, 
The  third  shall  close  with  Rafen's  fate. 
I  scorn  to  stay  for  strength  restored  .  . 
Go  .  .  at  the  corner  whet  my  sword." 

On  the  third  morn  their  friends  decreed 
That  one  or  both  of  them  should  bleed. 
On  the  third  mom  what  pangs  opprest 
The  tender  lover's  valiant  breast ! 
His  only  hope  on  earth  below 
To  die,  and  dying  slay  the  foe. 
He  slept  not,  nor  had  ever  slept 
Since  the  first  day,  but  said,  and  wept .  . 

*'  Arouse  thee,  Gunlaug,  why  complain  f 
She  never  can  be  thine  again  ! 
The  bark  shall  lean  upon  the  shore. 
Nor  wave  dash  off  the  rested  oar  : 
The  flowers  shall  ope  their  sparkling  eyes, 
And  dance  in  robes  of  richest  dyes. 
And,  flying  back,  again  shall  meet 
The  south-wind's  kisses,  soft  and  sweet : 
Young  eagles  build  their  first  fond  nest. 
And  sink  from  rapine  into  rest : 
Ah,  see  them  soar  above  my  head ! 
Their  hopes  are  come,  but  mine  are  fled  ! 
Arouse  thee,  Gunlaug,  haste  away, 
And  rush  into  the  mortal  fray." 

From  far  the  listening  Rafen  heard 
His  rival's  armour  ring,  nor  fear'd. 
Fear  may  be  stifled  in  the  breast, 
But  shame  burns  fiercer  when  supprest. 
Onward  he  rusht  and  dared  defy 
His  arm,  but  dared  not  meet  his  eye. 
Madly  he  struck  and  blind  with  guilt. 
And  his  blade  shiver'd  from  the  hilt. 
O'er  Gunlaug's  shield  with  action  weak 
It  fell,  and  falling  razed  his  cheek. 
Away  disdainful  Gunlaug  turn'd. 
And  cried,  while  rage  within  him  burnt, 
"  Rafen,  take  up  thy  broken  sword ; 
Live ;  see  thou  Helga  be  restored. 
Ah,  why  t"  then  to  himself  he  said  ; 
"  O  Helga,  beauteous  blue-eyed  maid ! 
Sore  were  the  tender  words  of  yore. 
Ah,  never  can  I  speak  them  more ! 
By  Rafen's  side  hath  Helga  slept, 
Upon  my  fruit  the  snail  hath  crept. 
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The  blindworm  hath  his  poison  shed  .  . 
O  Rafen  !  curses  on  thy  head." 

Afar  was  he  as  Gunlaug  spoke, 
And  every  tie  of  honour  broke. 
Before  the  court  of  chieftains  old 
He  stood,  and  well  his  story  told : 
Much  for  religion  and  for  laws 
He  pled,  and  bade  them  guard  his  cause  : 
**  Though  baffled  and  disarm* d,"  he  cried, 
**  I  gave  the  wound,  and  claim  the  bride."* 

Some  with  disdain  his  reasons  heard, 
While  others  wisht  the  cause  deferr'd. 
Then  Ormur  spake,  in  speech  of  scorn, 
Ormur  the  friend  of  Asbiorn, 
Who,  daring  singly  to  engage 
A  jotun,t  proved  his  fatal  rage. 

'•  Go,  finish  this  unmanly  strife, 
And  keep  the  vow,  but  quit  the  wife. 
So  neither  party  shall  repine, 
But  love  be  bis,  and  laws  be  thine. 
Go  home,  and  with  the  world's  applause 
There  quaintly  kiss  the  cold-lip  laws." 

But  Rafen,  when  he  saw  the  sneer 
Run  dimpling  on  from  peer  to  peer, 
'*  Has  not  the  priest  then  joined  our  hands 
In  holy  everlasting  bands  f 
One  would  have  thought  'twas  thee  I  wrongM, 
Right  second  to  the  viper- tongued."  t 

The  assembly,  wishing  to  compose 
The  strife  of  single  combat,  rose ; 
But  order' d  first  that  none  decide 
His  right  by  arms  o'er  Iceland  wide. 

**  In  Auxar  then  once  more  we  meet. 
And  thou  shalt  never  thence  retreat," 
Swore  valiant  Gunlaug,  when  he  heard 
The  suit  that  Rafen  had  preferr'd. 
**  Thy  courage  shall  not  screen  thy  guile. 
When  once  we  meet  in  Auxar's  isle." 

Urged  by  his  friends,  as  by  his  foe, 
Again  to  fight  must  Rafen  go. 
But  furious  winds  each  pinnanco  drove 
Past  Httle  Auxar's  lonely  cove. 
Beyond  the  strait,  their  anchors  bit 
The  yellow  sand  of  Agnafit, 
Where  Inga  reign'd,  whose  daughter's  fate 
Gunlaug  heard  Helga  once  relate. 


*  According  to  tbo  laws  of  duel  in  Iceland,  he  who 
gave  the  firit  wound  was  gainer  of  the  suit. 

f  *^Ajotun.**  The  jotans  were  giants :  their  exist- 
ence is  not  fabulous.  In  the  north  at  all  times  have 
existed  men  of  enormous  stature.  We  ourselves  have 
seen  them  from  Ireland ;  our  fathers  have  seen  themi 
our  children  will  see  them.  That  the  number  was 
much  greater  formerly  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  must 
always  have  been  very  disproportionate  to  that  of  or- 
dinary men.  These  would  fear  them,  lie  in  ambush 
for  them,  persecute  them,  and,  whenever  they  could 
do  it  with  advantage,  combat  them,  until,  where  their 
numbers  once  were  formidable,  not  a  single  one  re- 
mained. Where  they  were  fewer,  as  they  were  in 
Ireland,  their  alliance  would  rather  be  sought  against 
a  common  enemy,  and  they  would  be  objects  more  of 
curiosity  than  of  terror.  In  peaceful  times  their  stature 
and  strength  would,  after  a  few  generations,  diminish 
(Vom  inactivity ;  and  mothers  at  last  would  produce 
creatures  of  nearly  or  quite  the  common  size ;  yet  oc- 
casionally one  resembling  the  old  stock  would  reappear. 

tOrmstunga.  Gunlaug  was  called  so,  ttom  the 
sharpness  of  his  satire. 


Here  too  the  wise  and  old  impede 
The  brave  in  lawless  fray  to  bleed. 
By  Sota's  shore  their  course  they  take 
And  anchor  near  Dyngiunes  lake. 
There  spred  the  heath  its  evener  ground, 
And  purer  water  there  was  found. 
They  meet ;  and  all  their  friends  unite 
In  the  full  fury  of  the  fight, 
'Till  with  the  champions  none  remain 
But  the  sore  wounded  on  the  plain. 
The  cliiefs  had  closed,  nor  space  was  now 
That  either  urge  the  deadly  blow ; 
But  oft  they  struggle,  breast  to  breast. 
Oft  give,  unwilling,  mutual  rest. 
Gunlaug  with  desperate  strain  recoil'd. 
Yet  his  free  force  and  aim  were  foil'd ; 
Else  had  his  sword  athwart  the  side 
Of  Rafen  oped  life's  sluices  wide. 
The  foot  he  struck,  so  far  he  sprung, 
The  foot  upon  its  tendon  hung : 
He  stagger' d  :  just  within  his  reach 
Stood,  chosen  for  the  shade,  a  beech  : 
He  shrunk  against  it,  and  his  foot 
Was  resting  on  the  twisted  root. 
'*  Now  yield  thee,"  loud  the  hero  cried, 
"  Yield ;  and  resign  the  blooming  bride." 

**  True,  on  these  terms  we  fought  before. 
Said  he,  **  but  now  we  fight  for  more. 
This  day  hfe  only  shall  suffice, 
And,  Gunlaug,  he  who  kills  not,  dies. 
Life  yet  is  left  me,  and  the  worst 
I  sufifer  now,  is  fainting  thirst." 
Eager  the  combat  to  renew, 
Fast  to  the  lake  then  Gunlaug  flew. 
There  from  his  neck  the  helm  unbraced, 
Nor,  though  he  thirsted,  staid  to  taste : 
Prone,  and  on  tottering  knee,  he  stoopt. 
With  vigorous  arm  the  surface  scoopt, 
And  swiftly  to  his  rival  bore 
The  clear  cold  water,  running  o'er. 
By  treachery  yet  untaught  to  doubt. 
With  his  right  arm  he  held  it  out. 
Valour  and  praise  and  pride  forsook 
The  soul  of  Rafen,  fierce  he  strook 
His  generous  rival's  naked  head, 
And  (for  the  dying  are  not  dead) 
Gunlaug  was  fell'd ;  the  unsated  foe 
Strove  hard  to  follow  up  the  blow : 
His  foot  denies  his  deadly  hate. 
And  doubt  and  horror  round  him  wait. 

Gunlaug  pusht  faintly  from  his  breast 
The  shield  that  struggling  life  opprest. 
The  gales  that  o'er  Dyngiunes  play 
Recall  his  roving  soul  today. 
Up  would  he  start ;  his  wound  denies ; 
Fresh  shadows  float  before  hia  eyes : 
On  his  right  elbow  now  he  leans ; 
Now  brighten  the  surrounding  scenes : 
Trees,  mountains,  skies,  no  more  are  mizt 
The  lake,  and  eanh,  and  foe,  stand  fixt. 
His  silence  then  be  sternly  broke. 
And  thus,  his  eye  on  Rafen,  spoke. 
'*  Rafen,  with  powers  rcnew'd  I  rise : 
Yes,  traitor !  he  who  kills  not,  dies. 
Yet  would  I  leave  a  Uttle  space, 
To  hear  thee  own  this  deed  was  base." 

Now  first  in  speech  was  Rafen  slow  . . 
Wrung  with  remorse  and  weak  with  woei 
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PROGRESS   OF   EVENING. 

From  yonder  wood  mark  blue-eyed  Eve  procede : 
First  thro'  the  deep  and  warm  and  secret  glens, 
Thro'  the  pale-glimmering  privet-scented  lane, 
And  thro'  those  alders  by  the  river-side  : 
Now  the  soft  dust  impedes  her,  which  the  sheep 
Have  hollow'd  out  beneath  their  hawthorn  shade. 
But  ah  !  look  yonder !  see  a  misty  tide 
Rise  up  the  hill,  lay  low  the  frowning  grove, 
Enwrap  the  gay  white  mansion,  sap  its  sides 
Until  they  sink  and  melt  away  like  chalk; 
Now  it  comes  down  against  our  village-tower. 
Covers  its  base,  floats  o'er  its  arches,  tears 
The  clinging  ivy  from  the  battlements, 
Mingles  in  broad  embrace  the  obdurate  stone, 
All  one  vast  ocean !  and  goes  swelling  on 
In  slow  and  silent,  dim  and  deepening  waves. 


SIXTEEN. 


In  Clementina's  artless  mien 
Lucilla  asks  me  what  I  see. 
And  are  the  roses  of  sixteen 
Enough  for  me  7 

Lucilla  asks,  if  that  be  all. 

Have  I  not  cuU'd  as  sweet  before .  . 
Ah  yes,  Lucilla  !  and  their  fall 
I  still  deplore. 

I  now  behold  another  scene, 
Where  Pleasure  beams  with  heaven's  own 
light. 
More  pure,  more  constant,  more  serene, 
And  not  less  bright .  .    ' 

Faith,  on  whose  breast  the  Loves  repose, 

Whose  chain  of  flowers  no  force  can  sever, 
And  Modesty  who,  when  she  goes, 
Is  gone  for  ever. 


TO    CORINTH. 

QiTEEif  of  the  double  sea.  beloved  of  him 

Who  shakes  the  world's  foundations,  thou  hast 

seen 
Glory  in  all  her  beauty,  all  her  forms ; 
Seen  her  walk  back  with  Theseus  when  he  left 
The  bones  of  Sciron  bleaching  to  the  wind, 
Above  the  ocean's  roar  and  cormorant's  flight. 
So  high  that  vastest  billows  from  above 
Shew  but  like  herbage  waving  in  the  mead ; 
Seen  generations  throng  thy  Isthmian  games, 
And  pass  away .  .  .  the  beautiful,  the  brave. 
And  them  who  sang  their  praises. 

But,  O  Queen, 
Audible  still,  and  far  beyond  thy  clifls. 
As  when  they  flrst  were  uttered,  are  those  words 
Divine  which  praised  the  valiant  and  the  just; 
And  tears  have  often  stopt,  upon  that  ridge 
^  perilous,  him  who  brought  before  his  eye 
The  Colcbian  babes. 


•'  Stay  I  spare  him  !  save  the  last ! 
Medea !  ...  is  that  blood  ?  again !  it  drops 
From  my  imploring  hand  upon  my  feet  .  . . 
I  will  invoke  the  Eumenides  no  more  .  . 
I  will  forgive  thee  .  .  bless  thee  .  .  bend  to  thee 
In  all  thy  wishes  ...  do  but  thou,  Medea, 
Tell  me,  one  lives. 

**  And  shall  I  too  deceive?" 
Cries  from  the  firy  car  an  angry  voice ; 
And  swifter  than  two  falling  stars  descend 
Two  breathless  bodies  .  .  warm,  soft,  motionless. 
As  flowers  in  stillest  noon  before  the  sun. 
They  lie  three  paces  from  him  .  .  such  they  lie 
As  when  he  left  them  sleeping  side  by  side, 
A  mother's  arm  round  each,  a  mother's  cheeks 
Between  them,  flusht  with  happiness  and  love. 
He  was  more  changed  than  they  were  .  .  doomed 

to  shew 
Thee  and  the  stranger,  how  defaced  and  scarred 
Grief  hunts  ua  down  the  precipice  of  years, 
And  whom  the  faithless  prey  upon  the  last. 
To  give  the  inertest  masses  of  our  earth 
Her  loveliest  forms  was  thine,  to  fix  the  Gods 
Within  thy  walls,  and  hang  their  tripods  round 
With  fruits  and  foliage  know^ing  not  decay. 
A  nobler  work  remains ;  thy  citadel 
Invites  all  Greece :  o'er  lands  and  floods  remote 
Many  are  the  hearts  that  still  beat  high  for  thee : 
Confide  then  in  thy  strength,  and  unappalled 
Look  down  upon  the  plain,  while  yokemate  kings 
Run  bellowing,  where  their  herdsmen  goad  them 

on  . . 
Instinct  is  sharp  in  them  and  terrour  true  .  . 
They  smell  the  floor  wheron  their  necks  must  lie. 


TO    FORTUNE. 

West  thou  but  blind,  O  Fortune,  then  perhaps 
Thou  mightest  always  have  avoided  me : 
For  never  voice  of  mine  (young,  middle-aged, 
Or  going  down  on  tottering  knee  the  shelf 
That  crumbles  with  us  to  the  vale  of  years) 
Called  thee  aside,  whether  thou  rannest  on 
To  others  who  expected,  or  didst  throw 
Into  the  sleeper's  lap  the  unsought  prize. 
But  blind  thou  art  not ;  the  refreshing  cup 
For  which  my  hot  heart  thirsted,  thou  hast  ever 
(When  it  was  full  and  at  the  lip)  struck  down. 


DOROTHEA. 


Yes,  in  this  chancel  once  we  sat  alone, 

0  Dorothea !  thou  wert  bright  with  youth, 
Freshness  like  Morning's  dwelt  upon  thy  cheek, 
While  here  and  there  above  the  level  pews, 
Above  the  housings  of  the  village  dames. 

The  musky  fan  its  groves  and  zephjrrs  waved. 

1  know  not  why,  since  we  had  each  our  book 
And  lookt  upon  it  stedfastly,  first  one 
Outran  the  learned  labourer  from  the  desk, 
Then  tript  the  other,  and  limpt  far  behind. 

And  smiles  gave  blushes  birth,  and  blushes  smiles. 
Ah  me !  where  are  they  floi^'n,  my  lovely  friend ! 
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Divine  which  praised  the  valiant  and  the  juat; 
And  tears  have  often  stopt,  upon  that  ridge 
^  perilous,  him  who  brought  before  hia  eye 
The  Colchian  babes. 
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Two  seaflons  like  that  season  thou  hast  Iain 
Cold  as  the  dark-blue  stone  beneath  my  feet. 
While  my  heart  beats  as  then . .  but  not  with  joy ! 

O  my  lost  friends  !  why  were  ye  once  so  dear ! 
And  why  were  ye  not  fewer,  O  ye  few  ! 
Must  winter,  spring,  and  summer,  thus  return, 
Commemorating  some  one  tome  away, 
Till  half  the  months  at  last  shall  take,  with  me, 
Their  names   from    those  upon  your  scatter' d 
graves ! 


ROSE  AYLMER. 

Ah  what  avails  the  sceptred  race, 

Ah  what  the  form  divine ! 
What  every  virtue,  every  grace ! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  sighs 
*   I  consecrate  to  thee. 


ON  A  CHILD. 


Child  of  a  day,  thou  knowest  not 
The  tears  that  overflow  thy  urn. 

The  gushing  eyes  that  read  thy  lot, 
Nor,  if  thou  kncwest,  couldst  return ! 

4nd  why  the  wish  !  the  pure  and  blest 
Watch  like  thy  mother  o'er  thy  sleep. 

3  peaceful  night !  O  envied  rest ! 
Thou  wilt  not  ever  see  her  weep. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Jriendship  !  I  place  no  trust  in  thee, 
Tho'  flourishing  so  fair  in  fable, 

Or  seated  with  Mythology, 
Or  with  a  bumper  glass  at  table. 

Since  flrst  my  razor  ranged  for  beard. 
Friendship !  in  many  another  place 

Thy  voice  (and  loud  enough)  I've  heard, 
But  never  have  beheld  thy  face. 


THE   COUNTRY   GIRL. 

Let  this  man  smile,  and  that  man  sigh 
To  see  the  wheels  of  fashion  whirl ; 

Place  me  in  some  cool  arbour  nigh 
My  mild  and  modest  country  girl ! 

Or  under  whitening  poplars,  high 
O'er  flirting  brooks,  that  glance  and  purl 

To  attract  such  flowers  as  peer  and  pry, 
Mt  mild  and  modest  country  girl ! 


Would  you  not  tire  there  f  .  .  no,  not  I .  . 

Acids  that  melt  the  richest  pearl 
Are  envy,  pride,  satiety. 

My  mild  and  modest  country  girl ! 

Power,  oflSce,  title  .  .  up  they  fly 
Against  one  light  and  sunny  curl, 

That  plays  above  thine  azure  eye. 
My  mild  and  modest  country  girl ! 

Knighthood's  new  spur  the  squire  would  try 
And  vicount  be  cmblazon'd  earl. 

Content  is  only  seated  by 
My  mild  and  modest  country  girl ! 

Possession  kings  must  fortify 
With  moat  and  barbicim  and  merl : 

Thine  dwells  in  free  security. 
My  mild  and  modest  country  girl ! 

Great  riches,  great  authority 
Turn  the  best-tempered  to  a  churl; 

With  health  and  thee  no  crosses  lie. 
My  mild  and  modest  country  gir! ! 

Tho*  Fame  and  Glory  to  the  sky 
Ambition's  wind- worn  flag  unfurl, 

With  thee  I'd  live,  for  thee  I'd  die. 
My  mild  and  modest  country  girl ! 

Thus  round  and  round  thee  busily 
Teaching  my  tinkHng  rhymes  to  twirl 

I  did  not  well  hear  thy  reply, 
My  mild  and  modest  country  girl  I*      >> 


THE   SHELL. 

Darling  Shell,  where  hast  thou  been* 
West  or  east  what  heard  or  seen  T 
From  what  pastimes  art  thou  come, 
Can  we  make  amends  at  home  ? 

Whether  thou  hast  tuned  the  dance 

To  the  maids  of  ocean 
Know  I  not .  .  but  Ignorance 

Never  hurts  devotion. 

This  I  know,  lanthe's  Shell, 
I  must  ever  love  thee  well, 
Tho'  too  little  to  resound 
While  the  Nereids  dance  around  : 

For  of  all  tho  shells  that  are. 
Thou  art  sure  the  brightest : 

Thou,  lanthe's  infant  care, 
Most  these  eyes  delightest. 

To  thy  early  aid  she  owes 

Teeth  like  budding  snowdrop  rows : 


*  If  the  reader  has  any  curioiiity  to  know  the  orif  in 
of  these  trifling  verses,  they  were  composed  on  the  re- 
mark  of  a  scholar*  that  puella  in  its  cases  ended  many 
in  Latin,  and  that  girl  ended  none  in  ours,  f^om  the 
impossibility  of  finding  such  a  rhyme  as  would  suit  th^ 
subject.  It  is  something  to  do  any  thing  which  nobody 
can  do  better. 
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And  what  other  shell  can  say, 
On  her  bosom  once  I  lay  ? 

That  wliich  into  Cyprus  bore 
Venus  from  her  native  sea, 

(Pride  of  shells!)  was  nevermore 
Dear  to  her  than  thou  to  me. 


AN   ARAB  TO   HIS   MISTRESS. 

AGAINST   ANOER. 

Look  thou  yonder,  look  and  tremble 
Thou  whose  passion  swells  so  high : 

See  those  ruins !  mat  resemble 
Flocks  of  camels  as  they  lie. 

*Twas  a  fair  but  froward  city, 
Bidding  tribes  and  chiefs  obey, 

*Till  he  came  who,  deaf  to  pity, 
Tost  the  imploring  arm  away. 


Spoird  and  prostrate,  she  lamented 
What  her  pride  and  folly  wrought : 

But  was  ever  Pride  contented. 
Or  would  Folly  e'er  be  taught  ? 

Strong  are  cities ;  rage  o'crthrows  'em ; 

Rage  o^erswells  the  gallant  ship ; 
Stains  it  not  the  cloud- white  bosom. 

Flaws  it  not  the  ruby  lip  ? 

All  that  shields  us,  all  that  charms  us, 
Brow  of  ivory,  tower  of  stone. 

Yield  to  Wrath !  another's  harms  us, 
But  we  perish  by  our  own. 

Night  may  send  to  rave  and  ravage 

Panther  and  hyena  fell ; 
But  their  manners,  harsh  and  savage, 

Little  suit  the  mild  gazell. 

When  the  waves  of  life  surround  thee, 
Quenching  oft  the  light  of  love, 

When  the  clouds  of  doubt  confound  thea, 
Drive  not  from  thy  breast  the  doTe. 


THOMAS    CAMPBELL. 


Thomas  Campbell  was  born  in  Glasgow,  in 
fae  year  1777.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  that  city ;  into  which  he  entered  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  where  he  rapidly  obtained  dis- 
tinction. From  Glasgow,  he  removed  to  the 
Scottish  Metropolis,  and  cultivated  acquaintance 
with  the  many  celebrated  men,  who,  at  that  pe- 
riod resided  there,  and  who  perceived  a  kindred 
spirit  in  the  youthful  Poet.  Here  he  published 
the  *•  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  a  poem  which  at  once 
achieved  the  fame  that  time  has  not  diminished, 
and  which  must  endure  with  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written.  Upwards  of  twenty  years 
elapsed  before  Mr.  Campbell  again  essayed  a 
continued  work ;  but  during  the  interval,  he  pro- 
duced those  immortal  odes,  the  *' Battle  of  the 
Baltic,"  •'  Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  and  "Ho- 
henlinden," — the  field  of  which,  during  the  battle, 
he  is  said  to  have  overlooked  from  the  walls  of  a 
neighbouring  convent.  In  1820,  he  published 
*'  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  a  poem  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired,  and 
which,  indeed,  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  *'  Plea- 
sures of  Hope."  In  1824,  appeared  "  Theodric," 
a  domestic  tale ;  and  these,  with  the  exception  of 
his  MINOR  poems — the  term  can  have  reference 
only  to  their  length — comprise  the  whole  of  his 
contributions  to  English  Poetry.  In  the  year 
1820,  Mr.  Campbell  undertook  the  editorship  of 
the  '*  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  which  he  relin- 
quished in  1830 ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  which  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hall  had  the  honour  to  succeed  him.  Soon 
afterwards  Mr.  Campbell  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Algiers,  the  results  of  which  he  has  recently  com- 
municated to  the  public.  During  three  succes- 
sive years,  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  in  which  he  received  his  education,  a 
distinction  the  more  marked,  inasmuch  as  his 
competitors  were  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Canning.  To  Mr.  Campbell  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  establishment  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity :  the  plan  for  its  formation  originated  with 
him,  and  was  by  him  matured ;  although  he  left 
its  completion  in  the  hands  of  his  more  active  or 
more  inflaential  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  rather  below  than  above  the 
middle  stature.  The  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance indicates  the  sensitiveness  of  his  mind.  His 
eye  is  large  and  of  a  deep  blue  ;  his  manners  are 
peculiarly  bland  and  insinuating ;  in  general  so- 
ciety he  is  exceedingly  cheerful,  and  his  conver- 
sation abounds  in  pointed  humour.  His  general 
appearance  is,  however,  considered  to  lend  force 
to  the  supposition,  that  he  dislikes  labour :  and  is 
rarely  roused  to  more  than  momentary  exertion. 
At  College,  he  rose  to  high  repute  as  a  scholar ; 
and  fae  has  since  taken  some  steps  to  maintain  the 
character  he  acquired;  his  lectures  on  Greek 
Poetry  have  been  published.  It  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  regret,  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  written  so 


little.  But  those  who  so  express  themselves  for 
get  that  it  is  far  more  to  their  advantage  to  have 
a  few  finished  models,  than  a  mass  of  crude  and 
incomplete  formations,  and  that  it  is  only  by  long 
labour  in  execution,  and  still  longer  labour  in  pre- 
paratory thought  and  arrangement,  that  perfection 
can  be  produced.  There  is  not  one  of  the  fine 
**  Odes"  of  Campbell  that  would  be  sacrificed  for 
a  volume :  it  may  be  even  questioned  which  the 
world  would  most  willingly  permit  to  perish, 
'*  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  or,  *'  Ye  Mariners  of 
England."  The  whole  of  his  works  have  been 
recently  collected,  and  published  in  two  volumes ; 
and  a  new  edition  has  been  published  splendidly 
illustrated  by  Turner,  R.  A. 

As  a  prose  writer,  Mr.  Campbell  will  speedily 
be  forgotten ;  but,  as  long  as  a  taste  for  English 
poetry  exists,  the  *'  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  '*  Ho- 
henlinden,"  ''Lochiel's  Warning,"  and  many 
other  pieces,  will  never  cease  to  have  a  numerous 
proportion  of  readers.  The  elegance  and  euphony 
of  his  versification  have  been  justly  and  univer- 
sally admired ;  but  this  unvarying  delicacy  and 
polish  would  be  sometimes  well  exchanged  for 
that  fine  and  exciting  discord,  which  is  considered 
to  be  no  less  a  characteristic  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  poetry  than  in  music. 

Mr.  Campbell  seeks  to  engage  and  to  please, 
rather  than  to  rouse  and  astonish ;  and,  in  the 
former  respect,  he  has  the  merit  of  succeeding, 
with  a  propriety  of  sentiment,  and  a  chasteness  of 
diction,  that  renders  his  writings  attractive  and 
agreeable  to  all  classes  of  readers.  His  poetry  is 
universally  felt,  and  therefore,  universally  appre- 
ciated. His  appeals  are  made  to  those  sensations 
which  are  common  to  mankind.  While  his  poetry 
can  bear  the  test  of  the  severest  criticism,  it  is  in- 
telligible to  the  simplest  understanding.  As  little 
occurs  to  dissatbfy  the  mind  as  the  ear.  His  con- 
ceptions are  natural  and  true ;  and  the  language  in 
which  he  clothes  them  is  graceful  and  becoming. 
If  he  has  laboured  hard — as  it  is  said  he  always 
does — to  render  his  verse  easy  and  harmonious, 
he  never  leads  the  reader  to  suspect  that  his  care 
to  produce  harmony  has  weakened  his  original 
thought.  He  affords  no  evidence  of  fastidiousness 
in  the  choice  of  words ;  yet  they  always  seem  the 
fittest  for  his  purpose,  and  are  never  forced  into  a 
service  they  are  not  calculated  to  perform.  He 
combines  the  qualities  so  rarely  met  together — 
strength  and  smoothness — yet  his  vigour  is  never 
coarse,  and  his  delicacy  never  effeminate.  His 
subjects  have  been  all  skilfully  chosen ; — he  has 
sought  for  themes  only  where  a  pure  mind  seeks 
them ;  and  turned  from  the  grosser  passions,  the 
meaner  desires  and  the  vulgar  sentiments  of  man, 
as  things  unfitted  for  verse,  and  unworthy  of  il- 
lustration. The  Poet  has  had  his  reward.  His 
poems  will  perish  only  with  the  memories  oi 
mankind. 
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GERTRUDE  OF  WYOMING. 


Most  of  the  popular  histories  of  England,  at  well  as  of 
the  American  war,  give  an  authentic  account  of  the 
desolation  of  Wyoming,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  took 
place  in  1778,  by  an  incursion  of  the  Indians.  The 
Scenery  and  Incidents  of  the  following  Poem  are 
connected  with  that  event.  The  testimonies  of  his- 
torians and  travellers  concur  in  describing  the  infknt 
colony  as  one  of  the  happiest  sputs  of  human  ex- 
istence, for  the  hospitable  and  innocent  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the 
luxuriant  fertility  of  the  soil  and  climate.  In  an  evil 
hour,  the  Junction  of  European  with  Indian  arms, 
converted  this  terrestrial  paradise  into  a  fVightAil 
waste.  Mr.  Isaac  Weld  informs  us,  that  the  ruins  of 
many  of  the  villages,  perforated  with  balls,  and  bear- 
ing marks  of  conflagration  were  still  preserved  by  the 
recent  inhabitants,  when  he  travelled  through  Ame- 
rica in  1706. 


PART  I. 

I. 

On  Susquehanna* a  side,  fair  Wyoming ! 
Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  ruined  wall 
And  roofless  homes,  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall ; 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  mom  restore. 
Sweet  land  !  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall, 
And  paint  thy  Gertrude  in  her  bowers  of  yore, 
Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of  Pennsylvania's 
shore ! 

II. 
Delightful  Wyoming  I  beneath  thy  skies, 
The  happy  shepherd  swains  had  nought  to  do 
But  feed  their  flocks  on  green  declivities, 
Or  skim  perchance  thy  lake  with  light  canoe, 
From  mom,  till  evening*8  sweeter  pastime  grew, 
With  timbrel,  when  beneath  the  forests  brown. 
Thy  lovely  maidens  would  the  dance  renew : 
And  aye  those  sunny  moimtains  half-way  down 
Would  echo  flagelet  from  some  romantic  town. 

III. 
Then,  whore  on  Indian  hills  the  daylight  takes 
His  leave,  how  might  you  the  flamingo  see 
Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes — 
And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nut-grown  tree : 
And  every  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee. 
From  merry  mock-bird's  song,  or  hum  of  men ; 
While  heark'ning,  fearing  nought  their  revelry, 
The  wild  deer  arch'd  his  neck  from  glades,  and  then 
Unhunted,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  again. 

IV. 
And  scarce  had  Wyoming  of  war  or  crime 
Heard,  but  in  transatlantic  story  rung, 
For  here  the  exile  met  from  ev'ry  clime. 
And  spoke  in  friendship  cv'ry  distant  tongue : 
Men  from  the  blood  of  warring  Europe  sprung. 
Were  but  divided  by  the  running  brook ; 
And  happy  where  no  Rhenish  trompet  sung, 
On  plains  no  sieging  mine's  volcano  shook, 
The  blue-eyed  German  changed  his  siword  to 
pruning- hook. 


V. 

Nor  far  some  Andalusian  saraband 
Would  sound  to  many  a  native  roundelay — 
But  who  is  he  that  yet  a  dearer  land 
Remembers,  over  hills  and  far  away  f 
Green  Albin  !*  what  though  he  no  more  survey 
Thy  ships  at  anchor  on  the  quiet  shore. 
Thy  pcllochs  rolling  from  the  mountain  bay ; 
Thy  lone  sepulchral  cairn  upon  the  moor 
And  distant  isles  thai  hear  the  loud  Corbrechtar 
roar'.t 

VI. 

Alas!  poor  Caledonia's  mountaineer. 
That  want's  stern  edict  e'er,  and  feudal  grief. 
Had  forced  him  from  a  home  he  loved  so  dear ! 
Yet  found  he  here  a  home,  and  glad  relief. 
And  plied  the  beverage  from  his  own  fair  sheaf, 
That  fired  his  Highland  blood  with  mickle  glee : 
And  England  sent  her  men,  of  men  the  chief, 
Who  taught  those  sires  of  Empire  yet  to  be, 
To  plant  the  tree  of  life, — to  plant  fair  Freedom's 
tree  I 

VII. 
Here  was  not  mingled  in  the  city's  pomp 
Of  life's  extremes  the  grandeur  and  the  gloom, 
Judgment  awoke  not  here  her  dismal  trump, 
Nor  seal'd  in  blood  a  fellow-creature's  doom, 
Nor  mourn' d  the  captive  in  a  living  tomb. 
One  venerable  man,  beloved  of  all, 
Sufficed,  where  innocence  was  yet  in  bloom, 
To  sway  the  strife,  that  seldom  might  befall: 
And  Albert  was  their  judge  in  patriarchal  hall. 

V^III. 
How  reverend  was  the  look,  serenely  aged. 
He  bore,  this  gentle  Pennsylvanian  sire, 
Where  all  but  kindly  fervours  were  assuaged, 
Undimm'd  by  weakness'  shade,  or  turbid  ire ! 
And  though,  amidst  the  calm  of  thought  entire, 
Some  high  and  haughty  featun^s  might  betray 
A  soul  impetuous  once,  'twas  earthly  Are 
That  fled  composure's  intellectual  ray, 
As  Etna's  flres  grow  dim  before  the  rising  day. 

IX. 

I  boast  no  song  in  magic  wonders  rife, 

But  yet,  O  Nature  !  is  there  nought  to  prize. 

Familiar  in  thy  bosom-scenes  of  life? 

And  dwells  in  daylight  truth's  salubrious  skies 

No  form  with  which  the  soul  may  sympathize  t 

Young,  innocent,  on  whoso  sweet  forehead  mild 

The  parted  ringlet  shone  in  simplest  guise, 

An  inmate  in  the  home  of  Albert  smiled. 

Or  blest  his  noonday  walk — she  was  his  only  child 

X. 

The  rose  of  England  bloom'd  on  Gertrudc^s  cheek . 
What  though  these  shades  had  seen  her  birth,  hrr 

sire 
A  Briton's  independence  taught  to  seek 
Far  western  worlds ;  and  there  his  household  fire 
The  light  of  social  love  did  long  inspire. 
And  many  a  halcyon  day  he  lived  to  see 
Unbroken,  but  by  one  misfortune  dire, 


•  Scotland. 

t  The  great  whirlpool  of  the  Western  Xlebridet. 
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When  fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart — ^but  she 
Was  gone — and    Gertrude  climb'd  a  vadow'd 
father's  knee. 

XL 
A  loved  bequest, — and  I  may  half  impart 
To  them  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie, 
How  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 
That  living  flower  uprose  beneath  his  eye, 
Dear  as  she  was,  from  cherub  infancy, 
From  hours  when  she  would  round  his  garden 

play, 
To  time  when  as  the  ripening  years  went  by, 
Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay, 
And  more  engaging  grew,  from  pleasing  day  to 

day. 

XII. 
I  may  not  paint  those  thousand  infant  charms  ; 
(Unconscious  fascination,  undesigned!) 
The  orison  repeated  in  his  arms. 
For  God  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind  ; 
The  book,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclined, 
Or  how  sweet  fairy-lore  he  heard  her  con, 
(The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind:) 
AH  uncompanioned  else  her  years  had  gone 
Till  now,  in  Gertrude's  eyes,, their  ninth  blue 
summer  shone. 

XIII. 
And  summer  was  the  tide,  and  sweet  the  hour. 
When  sire  and  daughter  saw,  with  fleet  descent. 
An  Indian  from  his  bark  approach  their  bower, 
Of  boskin'd  limb,  and  swarthy  Uneament; 
The  red  wild  feathers  on  his  brow  were  blent, 
And  bracelets  bound  the  arm  that  helped  to  light 
A  boy,  who  seemed,  as  he  beside  him  went. 
Of  Christian  vesture,  and  complexion  bright. 
Led  by  his  dusky  guide,  like  morning  brought  by 
night. 

XIV. 
Yet  pensive  seemed  the  boy  for  one  so  young, 
The  dimple  from  his  polished  cheek  had  fled ; 
When,  leaning  on  his  forest-bow  unstrung, 
Th*  Oneyda  warrior  to  the  planter  said. 
And  laid  his  hand  upon  the  stripling's  head, 
"  Peace  be  to  thee  !  my  words  this  belt  approve ; 
The  paths  of  peace  my  steps  have  hither  led : 
This  little  nursling,  take  him  to  thy  love 
And  shield  the  bird  unfledged,  since  gone  the 
parent  dove. 

XV. 

**  Christian!  I  am  the  foeman  of  thy  foe  ; 
Our  wampum  league  thy  brethren  did  embrace : 
Upon  the  Michigan,  three  moons  ago. 
We  launched  our  pirogues  for  the  bison  chase ;' 
And  with  the  Hurons  planted  for  a  space. 
With  true  and  faithful  hands,  the  olive-stalk ; 
But  snakes  are  in  the  bosoms  of  their  race. 
And  though  they  held  with  us  a  friendly  talk. 
The  hollow  peace  -tree  fell  beneath  their  tomahawk! 

XVI. 
•'  It  was  encamping  on  the  lake's  far  port, 
A  cry  of  Areouski*  broke  our  sleep. 
Where  stormed  an  ambushed  foe  thy  nation's 

fort. 
And  rapid,  rapid  whoops  came  o'er  the  deep ! 


But  long  ihy  country's  war-sign  on  the  steep 
Appeared  through  ghastly  intervals  of  light, 
And  deathfully  their  thunders  seemed  to  sweep, 
Till  utter  darkness  swallowed  up  the  sight, 
As  if  a  shower  of  blood  had  quenched  the  fiery 
fight. 

XVII. 
'*It  slept — it  rose  again — on  high  their  tow*r 
Sprung  upwards  like  a  torch  to  light  the  skies, 
Then  down  again  it  rained  an  ember  shower, 
And  louder  lamentations  heard  we  rise : 
As  when  the  evil  Manitou*  that  dries 
Th'  Ohio  woods,  consumes  them  in  his  ire. 
In  vain  the  desolated  panther  flies, 
And  howls  amidst  his  wilderness  of  fire : 
Alas!   too  late,  we  reached  and  smote   those 
Hurons  dire. 

XVIII. 
*•  But  as  the  fox  beneath  the  nobler  hound. 
So  died  their  warriors  by  our  battle  brand ; 
And  from  the  tree  we,  with  her  child,  unbound 
A  lonely  mother  of  the  Christian  land — 
Her  lord — the  captain  of  the  British  band — 
Amidst  the  slaughter  of  his  soldiers  lay. 
Scarce  knew  the  widow  our  delivering  hand ; 
Upon  her  child  she  sobbed,  and  swooned  away, 
Or  shrieked  unto  the  God  to  whom  the  Christiana 
pray. 

•XIX. 

"Our  virgins  fed  her  with  their  kindly  bowls 
Of  fever-balm  and  sweet  sagamitc : 
But  she  was  journeying  to  the  land  of  souls, 
And  lifted  up  her  dying  head  to  pray 
That  we  should  bid  an  ancient  friend  convey 
Her  orphan  to  his  home  of  England's  shore  ; 
And  take,  she  said,  this  token  far  away. 
To  one  that  will  remember  us  of  yore. 
When  he  beholds  the  ring  that  Waldegrave's 
Julia  wore. 

XX. 

"  And  I,  the  eagle  of  my  tribe, t  have  rushed 
With  this  lorn  dove." — A  sage's  self-command 
Had  quelled  the  tears  from  Albert's  heart  that 

gushed ; 
But  yet  his  cheek — his  agitated  hand — 
That  showered  upon  the  stranger  of  the  land 
No  common  boon,  in  grief  but  ill  beguiled 
A  soul  that  was  not  wont  to  be  unmanned  : 
•*  And  stay,"  he  cried,  "dear  pilgrim  of  the  wild  ! 
Preserver   of  my  old,   my   boon    companion's 

child  !— 

XXI. 

"  Child  of  a  race  whose  name  my  bosom  warms. 
On  earth's  remotest  bounds  how  welcome  here ! 
Whose  mother  oft,  a  child,  has  filled  these  arms. 
Young  as  thyself,  and  innocently  dear. 
Whose  grandsire  was  my  early  life's  compeer. 
Ah,  happiest  home  of  England's  happy  clime ! 
How  beautiful  ev'n  now  thy  scenes  appear, 


*The  Indian  God  of  War. 


*  Manitou,  Spirit  or  Deity. 

fThe  Indians  are  distinguished  both  personally  and 
by  tribes  by  the  name  of  particular  animals,  whose 
qualities  they  afTect  to  resemble,  either  for  cunnins, 
strength,  swiftness,  or  other  qualities :— as  th*  eagle, 
the  serpent,  the  fox,  or  bear. 
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As  in  the  noon  and  Bunshine  of  my  prime ! 
How  gone  like  yesterday  these  thrice  ten  yean 
of  time! 

XXII. 
*•  And.  Julia !  when  thou  wcrt  like  Gertrude  now, 
Can  I  forget  thee,  favorite  child  of  yore  T 
Or  thought  I,  in  thy  father's  house,  when  thou 
Were  lightest  hearted  on  his  festive  floor, 
And  first  of  all  Us  hospitable  door 
To  meet  and  kiss  me  at  my  journey's  end  ? 
But  where  was   I  when   Waldegrave  was  no 

more? 
And  thou  didst  pale  thy  gentle  head  extend. 
In  woes,  that  ev*n  the  tribe  of  deserts  was  thy 

friend!" 

XXIII. 
He  said — and  strained  unto  his  heart  the  boy ; 
Far  differently,  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace,*  and 'cup  of  joy ; 
As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  his  look: 
A  soul  that  pity  touched,  but  never  shook ; 
Trained,  from  his  tree-rocked  cradlet  to  his  bier, 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impassive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear— 
A  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear. 

XXIV. 
Yet  deem  not  goodness  on  the  savage  stock 
Of  Outalissi*s  heart  disdained  to  grow ; 
As  lives  the  oak  unwitherecf  on  the  rock 
By  storms  above,  and  barrenness  below ; 
He  scorned  his  own,  who  felt  another's  woe: 
And  ere  the  wolfiskin  on  his  back  he  flung, 
Or  laced  his  moccasons,  in  act  to  go, 
A  song  of  parting  to  the  boy  he  sung, 
Who  slept  on  Albert's  couch,  nor  heard    bis 
friendly  tongue. 

XXV. 

'*  Sleep,  wearied  one  !  and  in  the  dreaming  land 
Shouldst  thou  to-morrow  with  thy  mother  meet. 
Oh  !  tell  her  spirit,  that  the  white  man's  hand 
Hath  plucked  the  thorns  of  sorrow  from  thy  feet; 
While  I  in  lonely  wilderness  shall  greet 
Thy  little  foot-prints — or  by  traces  know 
The  fountain,  where  at  noon  I  thought  it  sweet 
To  feed  thee  with  the  quarry  of  my  bow. 
And  poured  the  lotus- horn,  t  or  slew  the  moun- 
tain  roe. 

XXVI. 
"  Adieu !  sweet  scion  of  the  rising  sun ! 
But  should  affliction's  storms  thy  blossoms  mock. 
Then  come  again — my  own  adopted  one ! 
And  I  will  graft  thee  on  a  noble  stock : 
The  crocodile,  the  condor  of  the  rock, 
Shall  bo  the  pastime  of  thy  sylvan  wars ; 
And  I  will  teach  thee,  in  the  battle's  shock. 


•  <' Calumet  of  Peace."— The  calumet  in  the  Indian 
name  for  the  ornamented  pipe  of  ft-iendship,  which 
they  smoke  as  a  pledge  of  amity. 

t"Tree-rocked  cradle.'*— The  Indian  mothers  sus- 
pend their  children  in  their  cradles  from  the  boughs  of 
trees,  and  let  them  be  rocked  by  the  wind. 

X  From  a  flower  shaped  like  a  horn,  which  Chi- 
teaubriand  presumes  to  be  of  the  lotus  kind,  the  In- 
dians in  their  travels  through  the  desert  often  find  a 
draught  of  dew,  purer  than  any  other  water. 


To  pay  with  Huron  blood  thy  father's  scars. 
And  gratulate  his  soul  rejoicing  in  the  stars  I" 

XXVII. 

So  finished  he  the  rhyme  (however  uncouth) 
That  true  to  nature's  fervid  feelings  ran ; 
(And  song  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth :) 
Then  forth  uprose  that  lone  wayfaring  man ; 
But  dauntless  he,  nor  chart,  nor  journey's  plan 
In  woods  required,  whose  trained  eye  was  keen 
As  eagle  of  the  wilderness,  to  scan 
His  path,  by  mountain,  swamp,  or  deep  ravine. 
Or  ken  far  friendly  huts  on  good  savannas  green. 

XXVIII. 
Old  Albert  saw  him  from  the  valley's  side — 
His  pirogue  launched — his  pilgrimage  begun— 
Far,  Uke  the  red-bird's  wing,  he  seemed  to  glide ; 
Then  dived,  and  vanished  in  the  woodlands  dun. 
Oft,  to  that  spot  by  tender  memory  won. 
Would  Albert  climb  the  promontory's  height. 
If  but  a  dim  sail  glimmered  in  the  sun ; 
But  never  more  to  bless  his  longing  sight. 
Was  Outalissi  hailed,  with  bark  and  plumage 
bright. 


PART   II. 


L 
A  VALLEY  from  the  river  shore  withdrawn 
Was  Albert's  home,  two  quiet  woods  between. 
Whose  lofty  verdure  overlooked  his  lawn ; 
And  waters  to  their  resting-place  serene 
Came  freshening,  and  reflecting  all  the  scene : 
(A  mirror  in  the  depth  of  flowery  shelves ;) 
So  sweet  a  spot  of  earth,  you  might,  I  ween. 
Have  guessed  some  congregation  of  the  elves 
To  sport  by  summer  moons,  had  shaped  it  for 
themselves. 

II. 
Yet  w^anted  not  the  eye  far  scope  to  muse. 
Nor  vistas  opened  by  the  wand'ring  stream ; 
Both  where  at  evening  Alleghanj  views. 
Through  ridges  burning  in  her  western  beam. 
Lake  after  lake  interminably  gleam : 
And,  past  those  settlers'  haunts,  the  eye  might 

roam 
Where  earth's  unliving  silence  all  would  seem ; 
Save  where  on  rocks  the  beaver  built  his  dome, 
Or  buffalo  remote  lowed  far  from  human  home. 

III. 
But  silent  not  that  adverse  eastern  path. 
Which  saw  Aurora's  hill  th'  horizon  crown ; 
There  was  the  river  heard,  in  bed  of  wrath, 
(A  precipice  of  foam  from  mountains  brown,) 
Like  tumults  heard  from  some  far  distant  town ; 
But  soft'ning  in  approach  he  left  his  gloom. 
And  murmured  pleasantly,  and  laid  him  down 
To  kiss  those  easy  curving  banks  of  bloom, 
That  lent  the  windward  air  an  exquisite  perfume 

IV. 
It  seemed  as  if  those  scenes  sweet  influence  had 
On  Gertrude's  soul,  and  kindness  Uke  their  owi. 
Inspired  those  eyes  affectionate  and  glad. 
That  seemed  to  love  whatever  they  looked  upon 
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Whether  with  Hebe's  mirth  her  features  shone, 
Or  if  a  shade  more  pleasing  them  o'ercast, 
(As  if  for  heavenly  musing  meant  alone ;) 
Yet  so  becomingly  th'  expression  past, 
That  each  succeeding  look  was  lovelier  than  the 
last. 

V. 
Nor  guess  I,  was  that  Pennsylvanian  home, 
With  all  its  picturesque  and  balmy  grace, 
And  fields  that  were  a  luxury  to  roam, 
Lost  on  the  soul  that  looked  from  such  a  (ace  ! 
Enthusiast  of  the  woods !  when  years  apace 
Had  bound  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  zone. 
The  sun-rise  path,  at  morn,  I  see  thee  trace 
To  hills  with  high  magnolia  overgrown. 
And  joy  to  breathe  the  groves,  romantic  and 
alone. 

VI. 
The  sun-rise  drew  her  thoughts  to  Europe  forth. 
That  thus  apostrophized  its  viewless  scene : 
"Land  of  my  father's  love,  my  mother's  birth  ! 
The  home  of  kindred  I  have  never  seen ! 
We  know  not  other — oceans  are  between : 
Yet  say !   far  friendly  hearts,  from  whence  we 

came. 
Of  us  docs  oft  remembrance  intervene  f 
My  mother  sure — my  sire  a  thought  may  claim ; — 
But  Gertrude  is  to  you  an  unregarded  name. 

vn. 

"And  yet,  loved  England!    when  thy  name  I 

trace 
In  many  a  pilgrim's  tale  and  poet's  song, 
How  can  I  choose  but  wish  for  one  embrace 
Of  them,  the  dear  unknown,  to  whom  belong 
My  mother's  looks — perhaps  her  likeness  strong  ? 
Oh,  parent !  with  what  reverential  awe. 
From  features  of  thine  own  related  throng, 
An  image  of  thy  face  my  soul  could  draw ! 
And  see  thee  once  again  whom  I  too  shortly 


saw 


!»♦ 
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Yet  deem  not  Gertrude  sighed  for  foreign  joy  ; 
To  soothe  a  father's  couch  her  only  care. 
And  keep  his  rev' rend  head  from  all  annoy : 
For  this,  methinks,  her  homeward  steps  repair. 
Soon  88  the  morning  wreath  had  bound  her  hair ; 
While  yet  the  wild  deer  trod  in  spangling  dew. 
While  boatmen  carrolled  to  the  fresh-blown  air, 
And  woods  a  horizontal  shadow  threw. 
And  early  fox  appeared  in  momentary  view. 

IX. 

Apart  there  was  a  deep  untrodden  grot. 
Where  oft  the  reading  hours  sweet  Gertrude  wore ; 
Tradition  had  not  named  its  lonely  spot ; 
Bat  here,  methinks,  might  India's  sons  explore 
Their  fathers'  dust,*  or  lift,  perchance,  of  yore, 
Tbeir  voice  to  the  great  Spirit :— rocks  sublime 
To  human  art  a  sportive  semblance  bore, 
And  yellow  lichens  coloured  all  the  clime, 
Uke  moonlight  battlements,  and  towers  decayed 
by  time. 


♦  It  M  a  cmtom  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  vish  the 
tombs  of  their  aneestora  In  the  cultivated  parts  of 
America,  who  havs  been  buried  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tmrj. 

17 


X. 

But  high  in  amphitheatre  above, 
His  arms  the  everlasting  aloes  threw : 
Breathed  but  an  air  of  heav'n,  and  all  the  grove 
As  if  with  instinct  living  spirit  grew. 
Rolling  its  verdant  gulfs  of  every  hue  ; 
And  now  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din, 
Now  from  a  murmur  faint  it  swelled  anew, 
Like  the  first  note  of  organ  heard  within 
Cathedral  aisles, — ere  yet  its  symphony  begin. 

XI. 

It  was  in  this  lone  valley  she  would  charm 

The  ling'ring  noon,  where  flow'rs  a  couch  had 

strewn ; 
Her  cheek  reclining,  and  her  snowy  arm 
On  hillock  by  the  palm-tree  half  o'crgrown : 
And  aye  that  volume  on  her  lap  is  thrown 
Which  every  heart  of  human  mould  endears ; 
With  Shakspeare's  self  she  speaks  and  smiles 

alone, 
And  no  intruding  visitation  fears, 
To  shame  the  unconscious  laugh,  or  stop  her 

sweetest  tears. 

XIL 

And  nought  within  the  grove  was  heard  or  seen 
But  stock-doves  plaining  through  its  gloom  pro* 

found. 
Or  winglet  of  the  fairy  humming-bird. 
Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round  ; 
When,  lo  !  there  entered  to  its  inmost  ground 
A  youth,  the  stranger  of  a  distant  land ; 
He  was,  to  weet,  for  eastern  mountains  bound ; 
But  late  th'  equator  suns  his  cheek  had  tanned. 
And  California's  gales  his  roving  bosom  fanned. 

XIII. 
A  steed,  whose  rein  hung  loosely  o'er  his  arm. 
He  led  dismounted  ;  ere  his  leisure  pace, 
Amid  the  brown  leaves,  could  her  ear  alarm. 
Close  he  had  come,  and  worshipped  for  a  space 
Those  downcast  features  : — she  her  lovely  face 
Uplift  on  one,  whose  lineaments  and  frame 
Were  youth  and  manhood's  intermingled  grace  : 
Iberian  seemed  his  boot — ^his  robe  the  same. 
And  well  the  Spanish  plume  his  lofty  looks  be- 
came. 

XIV. 

For  Albert's  home  he  sought — ^her  finger  fair 
Has  pointed  where  the  father's  mansion  stood. 
Returning  from  the  copse  he  soon  was  there  ; 
And  soon  has  Gertrude  hied  from  dark  green- 
wood; 
Nor  joyless,  by  the  converse,  understood 
Between  the  man  of  age  and  pilgrim  young. 
That  gay  congeniality  of  mood, 
And  early  Uking  from  acquaintance  sprung : 
Full  fluently  conversed  their  guest  in  England's 
tongue. 

XV. 

And  well  could  he  his  pilgrimage  of  taste 
Unfold,— and  much  they  loved  his  fervid  strain. 
While  he  each  fiaiir  variety  retrac'd 
Of  climes,  and  manners,  o'er  the  eastern  main. 
Now  happy  Switzer's  hills, — romantic  Spain,— 
Gay  lilied  fields  of  France, — or,  more  refined, 
The  soft  Ausonia's  monumental  reign ; 
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Nor  less  earh  rural  image  be  designed 

Than  all  (he  city's  pomp  and  home  of  hnoian- 

kind. 

XVI. 

Anon  some  wilder  portnutare  be  draw* ; 
Of  Nature's  pavagc  glories  he  would  apeak, — 
The  loneliness  of  earth  that  orerawes, — 
Where.  re*<'ing  by  some  tomb  of  old  Cacique, 
The  lama-driver  on  Peruvia's  peak. 
Nor  living  voice  nor  motion  marks  aroand ; 
But  f>torks  that  to  the  boundless  forest  shriek. 
Or  w-ild-cane  arch  high  flung  o*er  gulf  profound.* 
That  fluctuatea  when  the  storms  of  £1  Dorado 
sound. ' 

XVII. 

Pleased  with  liis  guest,  the  good  man  still  would 

ply 
Elach  earnest  question,  and  his  converse  court ; 
But  Gertrude,  as  she  eyed  him,  knew  not  why 
A  strange  and  troubling  wonder  stopt  her  short. 
"  In  England  thou  hast  been, — and,  by  report. 
An  orphan's  name  (quoth  Albert)   may'st  have 

known. 
Sad  tale  ! — when  latest  fell  our  frontier  fort, — 
One  innocent— one  soldier's  child — alone 
Was  spared,  and  brought  to  me,  who  loved  him 

as  my  own. — 

XVIIL 

"  Young  Henry  Waldegrave  !   three  delightful 

years 
These  very  walls  his  infant  sports  did  see ; 
But  most  I  loved  him  when  his  parting  tears 
Alternately  bedewed  my  child  and  me : 
His  sorest  parting,  Gertrude,  was  from  thee  ; 
Nor  half  its  grief  his  little  heart  could  hold  : 
By  kindred  he  was  sent  for  o'er  the  sea. 
They  tore  him  from  us  when  but  twelve  years 

old. 
And  scarcely  for  his  loss  have  I  been  yet  con- 
soled !'* 

XIX. 

His  face  the  wanderer  hid — but  could  not  hide  ^ 
A  tear,  a  smile,  upon  his  cheek  that  dwell ; — 
"  And  speak !  mysterious  stranger !"  (Gertrude 

cried ;) 
"  It  is ! — it  is ! — I  knew— I  knew  him  well ! 
'Tis  Waldegrave's  self,  of  Waldegrave  come  to 

tell!" 
A  burst  of  joy  the  father's  lips  declare  ; 
But  Gertrude  speechless  on  his  bosom  fell : 
At  once  his  open  arms  embrace  the  pair, 
Was  never  group  more  blest,  in  this  wide  world 

of  caro. 

XX. 

'*  And  will  ye  pardon  then  (replied  the  youth) 
Tour  Waldegrave's  feigned  name,  and  false  at- 
tire T 
I  durst  not  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  truth, 
The  very  fortunes  of  your  house  inquire ; 


•  The  bridges  over  narrow  streams  in  many  parts  of 
8panbh  America  are  said  to  be  built  of  cane,  which, 
however  strong  to  support  the  passenger,  are  yet 
waved  in  the  agitation  of  the  storm,  and  frequently 
add  to  ih<!  circct  of  a  mountainous  and  picturesque 
seenery. 


Lest  one  that  knew  me  might  some  tidings  dire 
Impart,  and  I  my  weakness  all  betray ; 
For  had  1  lost  my  Gertrude  and  my  sire, 
I  meant  but  o'er  your  tombs  to  weep  a  dajr— 
Unknown  I  meant  to  weep,  unknown  to 
away. 

XXI. 

**  Bui  here  ye  live, — ye  bloom, — in  each  dear 

I  face 

;  The  changing  hand  of  time  I  may  not  blame ; 

'  For  there,  it  hath  but  shed  more  reverend  grace. 
And  here  of  beauty  perfected  the  frame ; 
And  well  I  know  your  hearts  are  still  the  same,^ 
They  could  not  change — ye  look  the  very  way. 
As  when  an  orphan  first  to  you  I  came. 
And  have  ye  heard  of  my  poor  guide,  I  pray  f 
Nay,  wherefore  weep    ye,  friends,  on   such  a 
joyous  day  ?" 

XXII. 
"  And  art  thou  here  f  or  is  it  but  a  dream  f 
And  will  thou,  Waldegrave,  wilt  thou  leave  ns 

more  ?" 
"  No,  never !  thou  that  yet  dost  lovelier  seem 
Thanaughi  on  earth — thanev'n  thyself  of  yore — 
I  will  not  part  thee  from  thy  father's  shore; 
I  But  we  shall  cherish  him  with  mutual  arms. 
And  hand  in  hand  again  the  path  explore, 
Which  every  roy  of  young  remembrance  wanna. 
While  thou  shalt  be  my  own,  with  all  thy  tmth 

and  charms." 

xxni. 

At  mom,  as  if  beneath  a  galaxy 
Of  over-arching  groves  in  blossoms  white. 
Where  all  was  od'rous  scent  and  harmony. 
And  gladness  to  the  heart,  nerve,  ear,  and  sight: 
There  if,  oh,  gentle  Love  !  I  read  aright 
The  utterance  that  sealed  thy  sacred  bond, 
*Twas  list'ning  to  these  accents  of  delight. 
She  hid  upon  his  breast  those  eyes,  beyond 
£lxpression*s  pow'r  to  paint,  all  languiahingly 
fond. 

XXIV. 

**  Flow'r  of  my  life,  so  lovely,  and  so  lone ! 
Whom  I  would  rather  in  this  desert  meet, 
Scorning,  and  scorned  by  fortune's  pow'r,  than 

own 
Her  pomp  and  splendours  lavished  at  my  feet ! 
Turn  not  from  me  thy  breath,  more  exquisite 
Than  odours  cast  on  heaven's  own  shrine — to 

please — 
Give  me  thy  love,  than  luxury  more  sweet. 
And  more  than  all  the  wealth  that  loads  the 

breeze,  * 

When  Coromandel's  ships  return  from  Indian 

seas." 

XXV. 

Then  would  that  home  admit  them — happier  for 
Than  grandeur's  most  magnificent  saloon, 
While,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  star 
Flushed  in  the  dark'ning  firmament  of  June; 
And  silence  brought  the  soul-felt  hour,  full  soon, 
Inefiable,  which  I  may  not  portray ; 
For  never  did  the  Hymenean  moon 
A  paradise  of  hearts  more  sacred  sway. 
In  all  that  slept  beneath  her  soft  voluptuous  ray. 
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PART  III. 

I. 

0  LoTE !  in  snich  a  wilderness  as  this, 
Where  transport  and  security  entwine, 
Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss, 
And  here  thou  art  a  eod  indeed  divine. 
Here  shall  no  forms  abridge,  no  hours  confine 
The  views,  the  walks,  that  boundless  joy  inspire  ! 
Roll  on,  ye  days  of  raptured  influence,  shine ! 
Nor,  blind  with  ecstacy's  celestial  fire. 
Shall  love  behold  the  spark  of  earth-born  time 
expire. 

II. 
Three  little  moons,  how  short !  amid  the  grove 
And  pastoral  savannas  they  consume ! 
While  she,  beside  her  buskined  youth  to  rove, 
DeUghts,  in  fancifully  wild  costume. 
Her  lovely  brow  to  shade  with  Indian  plume ; 
And  forth  in  hunter-seeming  vest  they  fare  ; 
But  not  to  chase  the  deer  in  forest  gloom  ; 
'Tis  but  the  breath  of  heav*n — the  blessed  air — 
And  interchange  of  hearts  unknown,  unseen  to 
share. 

III. 
What  though  the  sportive  dog  oft  round  them 

note, 
Or  fawn,  or  wild  bird  bursting  on  the  wing ; 
Yet  who,  in  love's  own  presence,  would  devote 
To  death  those  gentle  throats  that  wake  the  spring, 
Or  writhing  from  the  brook  its  victim  bring  7 
No ! — nor  let  fear  one  little  warbler  rouse ; 
But,  fed  by  Gertrude's  hand,  still  let  them  sing, 
Acquaintance  of  her  path,  amidst  the  boughs. 
That  shade  e'en  now  her  love,  and  witnessed  first 

her  vows. 

IV. 
Now  labyrinths,  which  but  themselves  can  pierce, 
Methinks,  conduct  them  to  some  pleasant  ground, 
Where  welcome  hills  shut  out  the  universe. 
And  pines  their  lawny  walk  encompass  round ; 
There,  if  a  pause  delicious  converse  found, 
*Twa8  but  when  o'er  each  heart  th'  idea  stole, 
(Perchance  awhile  in  joy's  oblivion  drown'd) 
That,  come  what  may,  while  life's  glad  pulses  roll, 
Indinolubly  thus  should  soul  be  knit  to  soul. 

V. 

And  in  the  visions  of  romantic  youth. 
What  years  of  endless  bliss  are  yet  to  flow ! 
Bat,  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  truth  T 
The  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash  below ! 
And  must  I  change  my  song  ?  and  must  I  show. 
Sweet    Wyoming!     the  day  when  thou   wert 

doomed, 
Guiltless,  to  mourn  thy  loveliest  bow'rs  laid  low ! 
When  where  of  yesterday  a  garden  bloomed, 
Death  overspread  his  pall,  and  black' ning  ashes 

gloomed. 

VI. 
Sad  was  the  year,  by  proud  oppression  driven, 
When  Transatlantic  Liberty  arose, 
Not  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  smile  of  Heaven, 
Bm  wrapt  in  whirlwinds,  and  begirt  with  woes, 
Amidst  the  strife  of  fratricidal  foes ; 


Her  birth-star  was  the  light  of  burning  plains  ;* 
Her  baptism  is  the  weight  of  blood  that  flows 
From  kindred  hearts — the  blood  of  British  veint— 
And  famine  tracks  her  steps,  and  pestilendal  pains. 

VII. 
Yet,  ere  the  storm  of  death  had  raged  remote, 
Or  siege  unseen  in  heav'n  reflects  its  beams, 
Who  now  each  dreadful  circumstance  shall  note. 
That  fills  pale  Gertrude's  thoughts,  and  nightly 

dreams  ? 
Dismal  to  her  the  forge  of  battle  gleams 
Portentous  light !  and  music's  voice  is  dumb  ; 
Save  where  the  fife  its  shrill  reveille  screams, 
Or  midnight  streets  re-echo  to  the  drum. 
That  speaks  of  madd'ning  strife,  and  blood-stained 

fields  to  come. 

VIII. 

It  was  in  truth  a  momentary  pang;  • 

Yet  how  comprising  myriad  shapes  of  woo ! 
First  when  in  Gertrude's  ear  the  summons  rang, 
A  husband  to  the  battle  doomed  to  go ! 
**  Nay,  meet  not  thou  (she  cries)  thy  kindred 

foe; 
But  peaceful  let  us  seek  fair  England's  strand !" 
**  Ah,  Gertrude  !  thy  beloved  heart,  I  know, 
Would  feel,  like  mine,  the  stigmatizing  brand ! 
Could  I  forsake  the  cause  of  Freedom's  holy  band. 

IX. 

"But  shame — ^but  flight — a  recreant's  name  to 

prove. 
To  hide  in  exile  ignominious  fears ; 
Say,  e'en  if  this  I  brooked,  the  public  love 
Thy  father's  bosom  to  his  home  endears  : 
And  how  could  I  his  few  remaining  years, 
My  Gertrude,  sever  from  so  dear  a  child  t" 
So,  day  by  day,  her  boding  heart  he  cheers ; 
At  last  that  heart  to  hope  is  half  beguiled. 
And,  pale  through  tears  suppressed,  the  mournful 

beauty  smiled. 

X. 

Night  came, — and  in  their  lighted  bow'r,  full  late, 
The  joy  of  converse  had  endured — when,  hark ! 
Abrupt  and  loud  a  summons  shook  their  gate  ; 
And,  heedless  of  the  dog's  obstrep'rous  bark, 
A  form  has  rushed  amidst  them  from  the  dark, 
And  spread  his  arms. — and  fell  upon  the  floor : 
Of  aged  strength  his  limha  retain  the  mark ; 
But  desolate  he  looked,  and  famished,  poor. 
As  ever  shipwrecked  wretch  lone  left  on  desert 
shore. 

XL 
Upris'n,  each  wond'ring  brow  is  knit  and  arched: 
A  spirit  from  the  dead  they  deem  him  first : 
To  speak  he  tries;  but  quivering,  pale,  and  parch'd, 
From  lips,  as  by  some  pow'rless  dream  accursed, 
Emotions  unintelligible  hurst ; 
And  long  his  filmed  eye  is  red  and  dim  ; 
At  length  the  pity-proffered  cup  his  thirst 
Had  half  assuaged,  and  nerved  his  shuddering 

Umb, 
When  Albert's  hand   he  grasped; — but  Albert 

knew  not  him — 


*  Alluding  to  the  miseriei  that  attended  the  Ameri- 
can civil  war. 
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XIL 
*'And  hast  thou  then  forgot/'  (he  cried  forlorn, 
And  eyed  the  group  with  half  indignant  air,) 
**  Oh !  hast  thou,  Christian  chief,  forgot  the  mom 
When  I  with  thee  the  cup  of  peace  did  shve  ? 
Then  stately  was  this  head,  and  dark  this  hair, 
That  now  is  white  as  Appalachians  snow ; 
But,  if  the  weight  of  fifteen  years'  despair. 
And  age,  hath  bowed  me,  and  the  torturing  foe. 
Bring  me  my  boy — and  he  will  his  deliverer 
know !" 

xin. 

It  was  not  long,  ¥atb  eyes  and  heart  of  flame, 

Ere  Henry  to  his  lov'd  Oneyda  flew  : 

**  Bless  thee,  my  guide !" — but,  backward,  as  he 

came, 
The  chief  his  old  bewildered  head  withdrew, 
And  grasped  his  arm,  and  looked  and  looked  him 

through. 
*Twas  strange — ^nor  could  the  group  a  smile  con- 
trol— 
The  long,  the  doubtful  scrutiny  to  view : — 
At  last  delight  o'er  all  his  features  stole, 
"It is— my  own,"  he  cried,  and  clasped  him  to 
his  soul. 

XIV. 

'*  Yes !  thou  recall' st  my  pride  of  years,  for  then 
The  bowstring  of  my  spirit  was  not  slack. 
When,  spite  of  woods,  and  floods,  and  ambush'd 

men, 
I  bore  thee  like  the  quiver  on  my  back. 
Fleet  as  the  whirlwind  hurries  on  the  rack ; 
Nor  foeman  then,  nor  cougar's  crouch  I  feared,* 
For  I  was  strong  as  mountain  cataract : 
And  dost  thou  not  remember  how  we  cheered, 
Upon  the  last  hill-top,  when  white  men's  huts 

appeared? 

XV. 

"Then  welcome  be  my  death-song,   and  my 

death ! 
Since  I  have  seen  thee,  and  again  embraced." 
And  longer  had  he  spent  his  toil  worn  breath ; 
But,  with  affectionate  and  eager  haste. 
Was  every  arm  outstretched  around  their  guest, 
To  welcome,  and  to  bless  his  aged  head. 
Soon  was  the  hospitable  banquet  placed ; 
And  Gertrude's  lovely  hands  a  balsam  shed 
On  wounds  with  fever'd  joy  that  more  profusely 

bled. 

XVL 

"  But  this  is  not  a  time," — ^he  started  up, 

And  smote  his  breast  with  woe-denotrndng  hand-^ 

"  This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  joyous  cup. 

The  Mammoth  comes, — the  foe,  the  Monster 

Brandt,t        . 
With  all  his  howling  desolating  band ; — 
These  eyes  have  seen  their  blade,  and  burning 

pine 
Awake  at  once,  and  silence  half  your  land. 
Red  is  the  cup  they  drink,  but  not  with  wine : 
Awake,  and  watch  to-night !  or  see  no  morning 

shine! 


*  Cougar,  the  American  tiger. 

t  Brandt  was  the  leader  of  those  Mohawks,  and 
other  savages,  who  laid  waste  this  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia 


XVII. 
*'  Scorning  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  his  bribe, 
'Gainst  Brandt  himself  I  went  to  battle  forth: 
Accursed  Brandt !  he  left  of  all  my  tribe 
Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth: 
No!  not  the  dog,  that  watched  my  household 

hearth. 
Escaped  that  night  of  blood,  upon  our  plains ! 
All  perished ! — I  alone  am  left  on  earth ! 
To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains, 
No! — not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human 

veins ! 

XVIII, 
**  But  go ! — and  rouse  your  warriors ; — for,  if  right 
These  old  bewildered  eyes  could  guess,  by  signs 
Of  striped  and  starred  banners,  on  yon  height 
Of  eastern  cedars,  o'er  the  creek  of  pines — 
Some  fort  embattled  by  your  country  shines : 
Deep  roars  th'  innavigable  gulf  below 
Its  squared  rock,  and  palisaded  lines. 
Go !  seek  the  light  its  warlike  beacons  show ; 
While  I  in  ambush  wait,  for  vengeance,  and  the 
foe!" 

XIX. 

Scarce  had   he  uttered— when  heav'n's  verge 

extreme 
Reverberates  the  bomb's  descending  star,— 
And  sounds  that  mingled  laugh, — and  shout, — 

and  scream, — 
To  freeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar. 
Rung  to  the  pealing  thunderbolts  of  >var. 
Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assailed  I 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar ; 
While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prevailed  : — 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet 

wailed. 

XX. 

Then  looked  they  to  the  hills,  where  fire  o'erhung 

The  bandit  groups,  in  one  Vesuvian  glare ; 

Or  swept,  far  seen,  the  tow'r,  whose  clock  un- 

rung. 
Told  legible  that  midnight  of  despair. 
She  faints, — she  falters  not, — th'  heroic  fair, — 
As  he  the  sword  and  plume  in  haste  arrayed. 
One  short  embrace — ^he  clasped  his  dearest  care — 
But  hark!  what  nearer  war-drum   shakes  the 

glade? 
Joy,    joy!    Columbia's    friends   are^  trampling 

through  the  shade ! 

XXI. 
Then  came  of  every  race  the  mingled  swarm. 
Far  rung  the  groves,  and  gleamed  the  midnight 

grass. 
With  flambeau,  javelin,  and  naked  arm ; 
As  warriors  wheeled  their  culverins  of  brass. 
Sprung  from  the  woods,  a  bold  athletic  mass. 
Whom  virtue  fires,  and  liberty  combines : 
And  first  the  wild  Moravian  yagers  pass, 
His  plumed  host  the  dark  Iberian  joins— 
And  Scotia's  sword  beneath  the  Highland  thistle 

shines. 

xxn. 

And  in,  the  buskined  hunters  of  the  deer, 
To   Albert's   home,   with   shout   aoi   cymbal 
throng :— 
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Roused  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  mirth,  and 

cheer, 
Old  Outalissi  woke  his  battle-song, 
And,  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strong, 
Tells  how  his  deep-stung  indignation  smarts, 
or  them  that  wrapt  his  house  in  flames,  ere  long 
To  whet  a  dagger  on  their  stony  hearts, 
And   smile   avenged  ere   yet   his  eagle   spirit 

parts. 

XXIII. 

Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  father  rose, 
'  Pale  on  his  venerable  brow  its  rays 
Of  martyr  light  the  conflagration  throws ; 
One  hand  upon  his  lovely  child  he  lays, 
And  one  th'  uncovered  crowd  to  silence  sways ; 
While,  though  the  battle  flash  is  faster  driven,— 
Unawed,  with  eye  unstartled  by  the  blaze. 
He  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Heav*n, — 
Prays  that  the  men  of  blood  themselves  may  be 
forgiv'  n. 

XXIV. 
Short  time  is  now  for  gratulating  speech : 
And  yet,  beloved  Gertrude,  ere  began 
Thy  country's  flight,  yon  distant  tow'rs  to  reach, 
Looked  not  on  thee  the  rudest  partisan 
With  brow  relaxed  to  love  ?    And  murmurs  ran. 
As  round  and  round  their  willing  ranks  they 

drew, 
From  beauty's  sight  to  shield  the  hostile  van. 
Grateful,  on  them  a  placid  look  she  threw, 
Nor  wept,  but  as  she  bade  her  mother's  grave 

adieu! 

XXV. 

Past  was  the  flight,  and  welcome  seemed  the 

tow'r, 
That  like  a  giant  standard-bearer,  frowned 
Defiance  on  the  roving  Indian  pow'r. 
Beneath,  each  bold  and  promontory  mound 
With  embrasure  embossed,  and  armour  crowned. 
And  arrowy  frieze,  and  wedged  ravelin, 
Wove  like  a  diadem  its  tracery  round 
The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountain  green : 
Here  stood  secure  the  group,  and  eyed  a  distant 

scene. 

XXVI. 

A  scene  of  death  !  where  fires  beneath  the  sun, 
.\Dd  blended  arms,  and  white  pavilions  glow ; 
And  for  the  business  of  destruction  done. 
Its  requiem  the  war-horn  seemed  to  blow : 
There  sad  spectatress  of  her  country's  woe  ! 
The  lovely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm, 
Had  laid  her  cheek  and  clasped  her  hands  of  snow 
On  Waldegrave's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Enclosed,  that  felt  her  heart,  and  hushed  its  wild 
alarm! 

XXVII. 
But  short  that  contemplation — sad  and  short 
The  pause  to  bid  each  much-loved  scene  adieu ! 
Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  fort. 
Where  friendly  swords  were  drawn,  and  banners 

flew; 
Ah !  who  conld  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 
Wts  near  T— yet  there,  vrith  lust  of  murd'rous 

deeds, 
Gleamed,  like  a  basalisk,  from  woods  in  view, 


The  ambushed  focman's  eye — his  volley  speeds, 
And  Albert — Albert — falls !  the  dear  old  father 
bleeds  I 

XXVIII. 
And  tranced  in  giddy  horror  Gertrude  swooned ; 
Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone. 
Say,  burst  they,  borrowed  .from   her  father's 

wounds, 
These  drops?— Oh,  God!  the  life-blood  is  her 

own! 
And    falt'ring,    on    her    Waldegrave's    bosom 

thrown — 
"  Weep  not,  O  love  !" — she  cries,  *'to  see  me 

bleed — 
Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  survivor,  thee  alone 
Heaven's  peace  commiserate ;  for  scarce  I  heed 
These  wounds; — yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  is 

death  indeed ! 

XXIX. 
"  Clasp  me, a  little  longer  on  the  brink 
Of  fate !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress ; 
And  when  this  heart  hatli  ceased  to  beat— oh ! 

think. 
And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess. 
That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness. 
And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 
Oh !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness. 
And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 
God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs — when  I  am  laid  in 

dust! 

XXX. 

**  Go,  Henry,  go  not  back  when  I  depart. 
The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  move, 
Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heart. 
And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstacy  to  rove 
With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  grove 
Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 
In  heaven ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  love. 
And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last  ? 
No !  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is 
past. 

XXXI. 
**  Half  could  I  bear,   methinks,  to  leave  this 

earth, — 
And  thee,  more  loved  than  aught  beneath  the 

sun, 
If  I  had  lived  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 
Of  one  dear  pledge; — ^but  shall  there  then  be 

none. 
In  future  times — no  gentle  little  one. 
To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me  T 
Yet  seems  it,  ev'n  while  life's  last  pulses  run, 
A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be, 
Lord  of  my  bosom's  love!    to  die  beholding 

thee !" 

xxxn. 

Hushed  were  his  Gertrude's  lips !  but  still  their 

bland 
And  beautiful  expression  seemed  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die !  and  still  his  hand 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 
Ah,  heart !  where  once  each  fond  aflection  dwelt. 
And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fidr. 
Mute,  gazing,  agonizing  as  he  knelt. 
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Of  them  that  stood  encircling  his  despair, 
He  heard  some  friendly  words; — but  knew  not 
what  they  were. 

XXXIIL 
For  noWf  to  mourn  their  judge  and  child,  arrives 
A  faithful  band.     With  solemn  ntes  between, 
*Twa8  sung,  how  they  were  lovely  in  their  lives. 
And  in  their  deaths  had  not  divided  been. 
Touched  by  the  music,  and  the  melting  scene. 
Was  scarce  one  tearless  eye  amidst  the  crowd  :— 
Stern  warriors,  resting  on  their  swords,   were 

seen 
To  veil  their  eyes,  as  passed  each  much-loved 

shroud — 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  woe  dissolved  aloud. 

XXXIV. 

Then  mournfully  the  parting  bugle  bid 
Its  farewell  o'er  the  grave  of  worth  and  truth ; 
Prone  to  the  dust,  alBicted  Waldegrave  hid 
His  face  on  earth ;  him  watched,  in  gloomy  ruth. 
His  woodland  guide:    but  words  had  none  to 

soothe 
The  grief  that  knew  not  consolation's  name : 
Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  youth, 
He  watched,  beneath  its  folds,  each  burst  that 

came 
Convulsive,    ague-like,   across   his   shuddering 

frame! 

XXXV. 

**  And  I  could  weep  !"  th'  Oneyda  chief 

His  descant  wildly  thus  begun  : — 

*'  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death-song  of  my  father's  son. 

Or  bow  this  head  in  woe  ! 

For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath ! 

To-morrow  Areouski's  breath 

(That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death) 

Shall  light  us  to  the  foe : 

And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy ! 

The  foeman's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy  I 

XXXVI. 

But  thee,  my  flower,  whose  breath  was  given 

By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep. 

The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  heaven 

Forbid  not  thee  to  weep : — 

Nor  will  the  Christian  host. 

Nor  will  thy  fiither's  spirit  grieve. 

To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  eve, 

Lamenting,  take  a  mournful  leave 

Of  her  who  loved  thee  most : 

She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight ! 

Thy  sun — thy  heaven — of  lost  delight  I 

XXXVII. 
To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die  ! 
But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurled, 
Ah  !  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly, 
Shall  Outalissi  roam  the  world  ? 
Seek  we  thy  once-loved  home  T 
The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowers : 
Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours ! 
Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bow*rs ! 
And  should  we  thither  roam, 
Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread, 
Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead ! 


XXXVIII. 
**  Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  blue. 
Whose  streams  my  kindred  nation  quaffed  f 
And  by  my  side,  in  battle  true, 
A  thousand  warriors  drew  the  shaft  7 
Ah  !  there  in  desolation  cold. 
The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone. 
Where  grass  o'ergrows  each  mould'ring  bone 
And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  grown 
Like  me,  are  death-like  old. 
Then  seek  we  not  their  camp, — for  there — 
The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair ! 

XXXIX. 

"  But  hark,  the  trump  ! — to-morrow  thou 
In  glory's  fires  shall  dry  thy  tears: 
Ev'n  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  father's  awful  ghost  appears, 
Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll; 
He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst — 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last — the  first — 
The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 
From  Outalissi's  soul ; 
Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief!" 


THEODRIC : 
A   DOMESTIC    TALE 


'TwAS  sunset,   and  the   Ranz  dcs  Vaches  was 

sung. 
And  lights  were  o'er  th'  Helvetian  mountains 

flung. 
That  gave  the  glacier  tops  their  richest  glow. 
And  tinged  the  lakes  like  molten  gold  below. 
Warmth    flushed    the    wonted   regions    of  the 

storm, 
Where,  phoenix-like,  you  saw  the  eagle's  form, 
That  high  in  heaven's  vermilion   wheol'd  and 

soar'd. 
Woods  nearer  frown'd,  and  cataracts  dashM  and 

roar'd. 
From  heights  browsed  by  the  bounding  bon- 

quetin ; 
Herds  tinkling   roam'd    the    long-drawn  vales 

between, 
And  hamlets  glitter'd  white,  and  gardens  flou- 

rish'd  green. 
'Twas  transport  to  inhale  the  bright  sweet  air ! 
The  mountain-bee  was  revelling  in  its  glare. 
And  roving  with  its  minstrelsy  across 
The  scented  wild  weeds,  and  enamell'd  moss. 
Earth's  features  so  harmoniously  were  link'd. 
She   seem'd   one   great   glad   form,   with    life 

instinct. 
That  felt  Heaven's  ardent  breath,  and  smiled 

below 
Its  flush  of  love,  with  consentaneous  glow. 

A  Gothic  church  was  near ;  the  spot  around 
Was  beautiful ;  ev'n  though  sepulchral  ground  ; 
For  there  no  yew  nor  cypress  spread  their  gloonx 
But  roses  blossomM  by  each  rustic  tomb 
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Amidst  them  one  of  spotless  marble  shone — 
A  maiden's  grave — and  'twas  inscribed  thereon, 
That  young  and  loved  she  died  whose  dust  was 

there. 


"Yes,"  said  my  comrade,  *' young  she  died, 
and  fair ! 
Grace  form'd  her,  and  the  soul  of  gladness  play*d 
Once  in  the  blue  eyes  of  that  mountain-maid : 
Her  fingers  witch'd  the  chords  they  pass'd  along, 
And  her  lips  seem*d  to  kiss  the  soul  in  song : 
Yet  woo'd  and  worshipp'd  as  she  was,  till  few 
Aspired  to  hope,  'twas  sadly,  strangely  true, 
That  heart,  the  martyr  of  its  fondness,  bum'd 
And  died  of  love  that  could  not  be  retum'd. 


Her  father  dwelt  where  yonder  castle  shines 
O'er  clustering  trees  arid  terrace -mantling  vines. 
As  gay  as  ever,  the  laburnum's  pride 
Waves  o'er  each  walk  where  she  was  wont  to 

glide,— 
And  still  the  gfiEirden  whence  she  graced  her  brow. 
As  lovely  blooms,  though  trode  by  strangers  now. 
How  oft  from  yonder  window  o'er  the  lake, 
Her  song  of  wild  Helvetian  swell  and  shake 
Has  made  the  rudest  fisher  bend  his  ear. 
And  rest  enchanted  on  his  oar  to  hear ! 
Thus  bright,  accomplish'd,  spirited  and  bland, 
Well-born,  and  wealthy  for  that  simple  land, 
Why  had  no  gallant  native  youth  the  art 
To  win  so  warm — so  exquisite  a  heart  ? 
She,  'midst  these  rocks  inspired  with  feelings 

strong 
By  mountain-freedom — music — fancy — song, 
Herself  descended  from  the  brave  in  arms. 
And  conscious  of  rMnance-inspiring  charms, 
Dreamt  of  heroic  beings ;  hoped  to  find 
Some  extant  spirit  of  chivalric  kind ; 
And,  scorning  wealth,  look'd  cold  ev'n  on  the 

claim 
Of  manly  worth,  that  lack'd  the  wreath  of  fame. 

Her  younger  brother,  sixteen  summers  old, 
And  much  her  likeness  both  in  mind  and  mould, 
Had  gone,  poor  boy !  in  soldiership  to  shine. 
And  bore  an  Austrian  banner  on  the  Rhine. 
'Twas  when,  alas !  our  Empire's  evil  star 
Shed  all  the  plagues,  without  the  pride,  of  war ; 
When  patriots  bled,  and  bitter  anguish  cross'd 
Our  brave,  to  die  in  battles  foully  lost. 
The  youth  wrote  home  the  rout  of  many  a  day ; 
Yet  still  he  said,  and  still  with  truth  could  say. 
One  corps  had  ever  made  a  valiant  stand, 
The  corps  in  which  he  served, — Theodric's  band. 
His  fame,  forgotten  chief,  is  now  gone  by, 
E!clipsed  by  brighter  orbs  in  glory's  sky ; 
Yet  once  it  shone,  and  veterans,  when  they  show 
Our  fields  of  battle  twenty  years  ago. 
Will  tell  you  feats  his  small  brigade  perform* d, 
In  charges  nobly  faced  and  trenches  storm'd. 
Time  was,  when  songs  were  chanted  to  his  fame. 
And  soldiers  loved  the   march   that  bore   bis 

name; 
The  zeal  of  martial  hearts  was  at  his  call, 
And  that  Helvetian,  Udolph's,  most  of  all. 
'Twas  touching,  when  the  storm  of  war  blew 

wild. 
To  se^  a  blooming  boy, — almost  a  child,— 


Spur  fearless  at  his  leader's  words  and  signs. 
Brave  death  in  reconnoitring  hostile  lines. 
And  speed  each  task,  and  tell  each  message  clear. 
In  scenes  where  war-train'd  men  were  stuim'd 
with  fear. 

Theodric  praised  him,  and  they  wept  for  joy 
In  yonder  house, — when  Jetters  from  the  boy 
Thank'd  Heav'n  for  life,  and  more,  to  use  his 

phrase. 
Than  twenty  lives — ^his  own  commander's  praise. 
Then  foUow'd  glowing  pages,  blazoning  forth 
The  fancied  image  of  his  leader's  worth. 
With  such  hyperboles  of  youthful  style 
As  made  his  parents  dry  their  tears  and  smile. 
But  differently  far  his  words  impress'd 
A  wond'ring  sister's  well-believing  breast ; — 
She  caught  th*  illusion,  blest  Theodric's  name. 
And  wildly  magnified  his  worth  and  fame ; 
Rejoicing  life's  reality  contain'd 
One,  heretofore,  her  fancy  had  but  feign'd. 
Whose  love  could  make  her  proud ;  and  time  ano 

chance 
To  passion  raised  that  day-dream  of  romance. 

Once,  when  with  hasty  charge  of  horse  and 

man 
Our  arriere-guard  had  check'd  the  Gallic  van, 
Theodric,  visiting  the  outposts  found. 
His  Udolph  wounded,  weltering  on  the  ground : — 
Sore  crush'd, — half-swooning,  half-upraised,  he 

lay. 
And  bent  his  brow,  fair  boy !  and  grasp'd  the 

clay. 
His   fate   moved   ev'n    the   common   soldier's 

ruth— 
Theodric  succor' d  him ;  nor  left  the  youth 
To  vulgar  hands,  but  brought  him  to  his  tent 
And  lent  what  aid  a  brother  would  have  lent. 

Meanwhile,  to  save  his  kindred  half  the  smart 
The  war-gazette's  dread  blood-roll  might  impart, 
He  wrote  th'  event  to  them ;  and  soon  could  tell 
Of  pains  assuaged  and  symptoms  auguring  well; 
And  last  of  all,  prognosticating  cure. 
Enclosed  the  leech's  vouching  signature. 


Their  answers,  on  whose  pages  you  might  note 
That  tears  had  fall'n,  whilst  trembling  fingers 

wrote, 
Gave  boundless  thanks  for  benefits  conferr'd. 
Of  which  the  boy,  in  secret,  sent  them  word. 
Whose  memory  Time,  they  said,  would  never 

blot. 
But  which  the  giver  had  himself  forgot. 

In  time,  the  stripling,  vigorous  and  heal'd, 
Resumed  his  barb  and  banner  in  the  field. 
And  bore  himself  right  soldier-like,  till  now 
The  third  campaign  had  manlier  bronzed  his 

brow; 
When  peace,  though  but  a  scanty  pause  for 

breath, — 
A  curtain-drop  between  the  acts  of  death,— 
A  check  in  frantic  war's  unfinish'd  game. 
Yet  dearly  bought,  and  direly  welcome,  came. 
The  camp  broke  up,  and  Udolph  left  his  chief 
As  with  a  son's  or  younger  brother's  grief: 
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But  journeying  home,  how  rapt  his  i^irit  rose ! 
How  light  his  footsteps  crush'd  St.   Gothard's 

snows. 
How  dear   seemM    ev*n   the  waste    and  wild 

Schreckhorn, 
Though,  rapt  in  clouds,  and  frowning  as  in  scorn 
Upon  a  downward  world  of  pastoral  charms; 
Where,  by  the  very  smell  of  dairy-farms, 
And  fragrance  from  the  mountain-herbage  blown, 
Blindfold  his  native  hills  he  could  have  known ! 

His  coming  down  yon  lake, — ^his  boat  in  view 
Of  windows  where    love's  fluttering   kerchief 

flew,— 
The  arms  spread  out  for  him, — ^the  tears  that 

burst,— 
('Twas  .TuUa's,  'twas  his  sister's,  met  him  first:) 
Their  pride  to  see  war's  medal  at  his  breast, 
And  all  their  rapture's  greeting,  may  be  guess'd. 

Erelong,  his  bosom  triumph'd  to  unfold 
A  gift  he  meant  their  gayest  room  to  hold,— 
The  picture  of  a  friend  in  warlike  dress ; 
And  who  it  was  he  first  bade  Julia  guess. 
'Yes,'    she  replied,  ' 'twas   he   methought   in 

sleep, 
When  you  were  wounded,  told  me  not  to  weep.* 
The  painting  long  in  that  sweet  mansion  drew 
Regards  its  living  semblance  httle  knew. 

Meanwhile  Theodric,  who  had  years  before 
Learnt  England's  tongue,  and  loved  her  classic 

lore, 
A  glad  enthusiast  now  explored  the  land. 
Where  Nature,  Freedom,  Art,  smile  hand  in 

hand: 
Her  women  fair ;  her  men  robust  for  toil ; 
Her  vigorous  souls,  high-cultured  as  her  soil ; 
Her  towns,  where  civic  independence  flings 
The  gauntlet  down  to  senates,  courts,  and  kings ; 
Her  works  of  art,  resembling  magic's  powers ; 
Her   mighty   fleets,    and    learning's    beauteous 

bowers,- 
These  he  had  visited,  with  wonder's  smile. 
And  scarce  endured  to  quit  so  fair  an  isle. 
But  how  our  fates  from  unmomentous  things 
May  rise,  like  rivers  out  of  little  springs ! 
A  trivial  chance  postponed  his  parting  day, 
And  public  tidings  caused,  in  that  delay, 
An  English  jubilee.     'Twas  a  glorious  sight ; 
At  eve  stupendous  London,  clad  in  light, 
Pour'd  out  triumphant  multitudes  to  gaze ; 
Youth,  age,  wealth,  penury,  smiUng  in  the  blaze ; 
Th'  illumined  atmosphere  was  warm  and  bland. 
And  Beauty's  groups,  the  fairest  of  the  land. 
Conspicuous,  as  in  some  wide  festive  room. 
In  open  chariots  pass'd  with  pearl  and  plume. 
Amidst  them  he  remark'd  a  lovelier  mien 
Than  e'er  his  thoughts  had  shaped,  or  eyes  had 

seen; 
The  throng  detain'd  her  till  he  rein'd  his  steed, 
And,  ere  the  beauty  pass'd,  had  time  to  read 
The  motto  and  the  arms  her  carriage  bore. 
Led  by  that  clue,  ho  left  not  England's  shore 
Till  he  had  known  her :  and  to  know  her  well 
Prolong'd,  exalted,  bound,  enchantment's  spell; 
For,  with  aflections  warm,  intense,  refined. 
She  mix'd  such  calm  and  holy  strength  of  mind, 


That,  like  Heaven's  image  in  the  smiUng  brook, 
Celestial  peace  was  pictured  in  her  look. 
Hers  was  the  brow,  in  trials  unperplex'd, 
That  cheer'd  the  sad  and  tranquilhzed  the  vez'd; 
She  studied  not  the  meanest  to  eclipse, 
And  yet  the  wisest  listened  to  her  Ups ; 
She  sang  not,  knew  not  Music's  magic  skill, 
But  yet  her  voice  had  tones  that  sway'd  the  will. 
He  sought — he  won  her — and  resolved  to  make 
His  future  home  in  England  for  her  sake. 

Yet,  ere  they  wedded,  matters  of  concern 
To  Csesar's  court  commanded  his  return, 
A  season's  space, — and  on  his  Alpine  way. 
He  reach'd  those  bowers,  that  rang  with  joy  that 

day : 
The  boy  was  half  beside  himself, — the  sire 
All  frankness,  honour,  and  Helvetian  fire. 
Of  speedy  parting  would  not  hear  him  speak; 
And  tears  bedew'd  and  brighten'd  Julia's  cheek. 

Thus,  loth  to  wound  their  hospitable  pride, 
A  month  he  promised  with  them  to  abide ; 
As  blithe  he  trode  the  mountain-sward  as  they. 
And  felt  his  joy  make  ev'n  the  young  more  gay. 
How  jocund  was  their  breakfast-parlour  tann'd 
By  yon  blue  water's  breath — their  walks  how 

bland ! 
Fair  Julia  seem'd  her  brother's  soften' d  sprite-^ 
A  gem  reflecting  Nature's  purest  light. 
And  with  her  graceful  wit  there  was  inwrought 
A  wildly  sweet  unworldUness  of  thought. 
That  almost  child-like  to  his  kindness  drew. 
And  twin  with  Udolph  in  his  friendship  grew. 
But  did  his  thoughts  to  love  one  moment  range  7— 
No!   he  who  had  loved   Constance  could  not 

change ! 
Besides,  till  grief  betray'd  her  undesign'd, 
Th'   unlikely  thought  could  scarcely  reach  his 

mind. 
That  eyes  so  young  on  years  like  his  should 

l)eam 
Unwoo'd  devotion  back  for  pure  esteem. 

True,  she  sang  to  his  very  soul,  and  brought 
Those  trains  before  him  of  luxuriant  thought 
Which  only  Music's  hcav'n-born  art  can  bring. 
To  sweep  across  the  mind  with  angel  wing. 
Once,  as  he  smiled  amidst  that  waking  trance. 
She  paused  o'ercome:  he  thought  it  might  be 

chance. 
And,  when  his  first  suspicions  dimly  stole. 
Rebuked  them  back  like  phantoms  from  his  soul. 
But  when  he  saw  his  caution  gave  her  pain. 
And  kindness  brought  suspense's  rack  again. 
Faith,  honour,  friendship  bound  him  to  unmask 
Truths  which  her  timid  fondness  fcar'd  to  ask. 

And  yet  with  gracefully  ingenuous  power 
Her  spirit  met  th'  explanatory  hour ; 
Ev'n  conscious  beauty  brighten'd  in  her  eyes, 
That  told  she  knew  their  love  no  vulgar  prize ; 
And  pride,  like  that  of  one  more  woman-grown. 
Enlarged  her  mien,  enrich'd  her  voice's  tone. 
'Twas  then  she  struck  the  keys,  and  music  made 
That  mock'd  all  skill  her  hand  had  e'er  display'd : 
Inspired  and  warbling,  rapt  from  things  around. 
She  look'd  the  very  Muse  of  magic  sound, 
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Painting  in  sound  the  forms  of  joy  and  woe, 
Until  the  mind's  eye  saw  them  melt  and  glow. 
Her  closing  strain  composed  and  calm  she  play'd, 
And  sang  no  words  to  give  its  pathos  aid ; 
But  grief  seemM  lingering  in  its  lengthened  swell, 
And  like  so  many  tears  the  trickling  touches  fell. 
Of  Constance  then  she  heard  Theodric  speak, 
And  stedfast  smoothness  utill  possessed  her  cheek; 
But  when  he  told  her  how  he  oft  had  plannM 
Of  old  a  journey  to  their  mountain- land, 
That  might  have  brought  him  hiiher  years  before, 
*Ah!    then,'   she  cried,  'you  knew  not  Eng- 
land's shore — 
And  had  you  come — and  wherefore  did  you  not  ?* 

*  Yes,*  he  replied,  '  it  would  have  changed  our 

lot/ 
Then  burst  her  tears  through  pride*s  restraining 

bands, 
And  with  her  handkerchief,  and  both  her  hands, 
She  hid  her  face  and  wept. — Contrition  stung 
Theodric  for  the  tears  his  words  had  wrung, 
*But  no,*  she  cried,  'unsay  not  what  you've 

said, 
Nor  grudge  one  prop  on  which  my  pride  is  stay'd ; 
To  think  T  could  have  merited  your  faith, 
Shall  be  my  solace  even  unto  death  !' 
'  Julia,*  Theodric  said,  with  purposed  look 
Of  firmness,  *  my  reply  deserved  rebuke; 
But  by  your  pure  and  sacred  peace  of  mind, 
And  by  the  dignity  of  womankind. 
Swear  that  when  I  am  gone  you'll  do  your  best 
To  chase  this  dream   of  fondness  from  your 

breast.* 

Th*  abrupt  appeal  electrified  her  thought  ;— 
She  look'd  to  heav'n,  as  if  its  aid  she  sought, 
Dried  hastily  the  tear-drops  from  her  cheek, 
And  signified  the  vow  she  could  not  speak. 

Erelong  he  communed  with  her  mother  mild: 

*  Alas !'  she  said,  *  I  warn*d — conjured  my  child. 
And  grieved  for  this  afiection  from  the  first, 
Bat  like  fatality  it  has  been  nursed  ; 

For  when  her  fiU'd  eyes  on  your  picture  fix'd, 
And  when  your  name  in  all  she  spoke  was  mix'd, 
'Twas  hard  to  chide  an  over-grateful  mind! 
Tlien  each  attempt  a  hkelicr  choice  to  find 
Made  only  fresh-rejected  suitors  grieve. 
And  Udolph's  pride — perhaps  her  own — believe 
That  could  she  meet,  she  might  enchant  even 

you. 
You  came. — I  augur'd  the  event,  *tis  true ; 
But  how  was  Udolph's  mother  to  exclude 
The  guest  that  claim'd  our  boundless  gratitude  T 
And  that  unconscious  you  had  cast  a  spell 
On  Julia's  peace,  my  pride  refused  to  tell ; 
Yet  in  my  child's  illusion  I  have  seen. 
Believe  me  well,  how  blameless  you  have  been : 
Nor  can  it  cancel,  howsoe'er  it  end, 
Our  debt  of  friendship  to  our  boy's  best  friend.' 
At  night  he  parted  with  the  aged  pair ; 
At  early  morn  rose  Julia  to  prepare 
The  last  repast  her  hands  for  him  should  make ; 
And  Udolph  to  convey  him  o'er  the  lake. 
The  parting  was  to  her  such  bitter  grief. 
That  of  her  own  accord  she  made  it  brief; 
But,  ling'ring  at  her  window,  long  survey*d 
His  boat's  Isist  glimpses  melting  into  shade. 

18 


Theodric  sped  to  Austria,  and  achieved 
His  journey's  object.    Much  was  he  relieved 
When  Udolph's  letters  told  that  JuHa's  mind 
Had  borne  his  loss  firm,  tranquil,  and  resign'd. 
He  took  the  Rhenish  route  to  England,  high 
Elate  with  hopes,  fuIfiU'd  their  ecstacy, 
And  interchanged  ^^ith  Constance's  own  breath 
The  sweet  eternal  vows  that  bound  their  faith. 

To  paint  that  being  to  a  grovelling  mind 
Were  like  portraying  pictures  to  the  blind. 
'Twas  needful  ov'n  infectiously  to  feel 
Her  temper's  fond  and  firm  and  gladsome  zeal, 
To  share  existence  with  her,  and  to  gain 
Sparks  from  her  love's  electrifying  chaip, 
Of  that  pure  pride,  which,  Icss'ning  to  her  breast 
Life's  ills,  gave  all  its  joys  a  treble  zest. 
Before  the  mind  completely  understood 
That  mighty  truth — liow  happy  are  the  good ! 

Ev'n  when  her  light  forsook  him,  itbequeath'd 
Ennobling  sorrow ;  and  her  memory  breathed 
A  sweetness  that  survived  her  Hving  days 
As  od'rous  scents  outlast  the  censer's  blaze. 

Or  if  a  trouble  dimm'd  their  golden  joy, 
'Twas  outward  dross,  and  not  infused  alloy  : 
Their  home  knew  but  aflfection's  looks  and  speech ; 
A  little  Heav'n,  above  dissension's  reach. 
But  'midst  her  kindred  there  was  strife  and  gall; 
Save  one  congenial  sister,  they  were  all 
Such  foils  to  her  bright  intellect  and  grace, 
As  if  she  had  engross'd  the  virtue  of  her  race. 
Her  nature  strove  th'  unnatural  feuds  to  heal. 
Her  wisdom  made  the  weak  to  her  appeal ; 
And  though  the  wounds  she  cured  were  soon 

unclosed. 
Unwearied  still  her  kindness  interposed. 

Oft  on  those  errands  though  she  went  in  vain, 
And  home,  a  blank  without  her,  gave  him  pain, 
He  bore  her  absence  for  its  pious  end. — 
But  public  grief  his  spirit  came  to  bend ; 
For  war  laid  waste  his  native  land  once  more, 
And  German  honour  bled  at  every  pore. 
Oh !  were  he  there,  he  thought,  to  rally  back 
One  broken  band,  or  perish  in  the  wrack  ! 
Nor  think  that  Constance  sought  to  move  or  melt 
His  purpose  :  like  herself  she  spoke  and  feh : — 
'  Your  fame  is  mine,  and  I  will  bear  all  woe 
Except  its  loss  ! — but  with  you  let  me  go. 
To  arm  you  for,  to  embrace  you  from  the  fight ; 
Harm  will  not  reach  me — hazarrls  will  delight !' 
He  knew  those  hazards  better ;  one  campaign 
In  England  he  conjured  her  to  remain, 
And  she  express'd  assent,  although  her  heart 
In  secret  had  resolved  they  should  not  part. 

How  oft  the  wisest  on  misfortune's  shelves 
Are  wreck'd  by  errors  most  unlike  themselves ! 
That  little  fault,  that  fraud  of  love's  romance, 
That  plan's  concealment,  wrought  their  wb<de 

mischance. 
He  knew  it  not,  preparing  to  embark. 
But  felt  extinct  his  comfort's  latest  spark, 
When,  'midst  those  number'd  days,  she  made 

repair 
Again  to  kindred  worthless  of  her  care. 
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'Tis  true,  she  Raid  the  tidings  she  should  write 
Would  make  her  absence  on  his  heart  sit  light ; 
But,  haplessly,  reveal' d  not  yet  her  plan, 
And  left  him  in  his  home  a  lonely  man. 

Thus  damp*d  in  thoughts,  he  mused  upon  the 
past : 
*Twas  long  since  he  had  heard  from  Udolph  last, 
And  deep  misgivings  on  his  spirit  fell, 
That  all  wiih  Udolph's  household  was  not  well. 
'Twas  that  too  true  prophetic  mood  of  fear 
That  augurs  griefs  inevitably  near, 
Yet  makes  them  not  less  startling  to  the  mind, 
When  come.     Least  look'd-for  then  of  human 

kind, 
His  Udolph  ('twas,  he  thought  at  first,  his  sprite) 
With  mournful  joy  that  morn  surprised  his  sight. 
How  changed  was  Udolph  !  Scarce  Theodric  durst 
Inquire  his  tidings, — he  rcveal'd  the  worst. 
*  At  first,*  ho  ?aid,  '  as  Julia  bade  me  tell, 
She  bore  her  fate  high-niindedly  and  well, 
Resolved  from  common  eyes  her  grief  to  hide, 
And  from  the  world's  compassion  save  our  pride ; 
But  still  her  health  gave  way  to  secret  woe, 
And  long  she  pined — for  broken  hearts  die  slow ! 
Her  reason  went,  but  came  returning,  like 
The  warning  of  her  death-hour — soon  to  strike  : 
And  all  for  which  she  now,  poor  sufferer !  sighs, 
Is  once  to  see  Theodric  ere  she  dies. 
Why  should  I  come  to  tell  you  this  caprice  ! 
Forgive  me !  for  my  mind  has  lost  its  peace. 
I  blame  myself,  and  ne'er  shall  cease  to  blame, 
That  my  insane  ambition  for  the  name 
Of  brother  to  Theodric,  founded  all 
Those  high-built  hopes  that  crush'd  her  by  their 

fall. 
I  made  her  slight  a  mothcr*s  counsel  sage, 
But  now  my  parents  droop  with  grief  and  age ; 
And  though  my  sister's  eyes  mean  no  rebuke, 
They  overwhelm  me  with  their  dying  look. 
The  journey's  long,  but  you  are  full  of  ruth ; 
And  she  who  shares  your  heart  and  knows  its 

truth 
Has  faith  in  your  affection,  far  above 
The  fear  of  a  poor  dying  object's  love.* — 
'  She  has,  my  Udolph,*  he  replied,  *  'tis  true ; 
And  oft  we  talk  of  Julia — oft  of  you.' 
Their  converse  came  abruptly  to  a  close  ; 
For  scarce  could  each  bis  troubled  looks  compose. 
When  visitants,  to  Constance  near  akin, 
(In  all  but  traits  of  soul,)  were  usher'd  in. 
They  brought  not  her,  nor  midst  theur  kindred 

band 
The  sister  who  alone,  like  her,  was  bland ; 
But  said — and  smiled  to  see  it  give  him  pain- 
That  Constance  would  a  fortnight  yet  remain. 
Vex'd  by  their  tidings,  and  the  haughty  view 
They  cast  on  Udolph  as  the  youth  withdrew, 
Theodric  blamed  his  Constance's  intent.— 
The  demons  went,  and  left  him  as  they  went. 
To  read,  when  they  were  gone  beyond  recall, 
A  note  from  her  loved  hand,  explaining  all. 
She  said,  that  with  their  house  she  only  staid 
That  parting  peace  might  with  them  all  be  made ; 
But  pray'd  for  love  to  share  his  foreign  life, 
And  shun  all  future  chance  of  kindred  strife. 
He  wrote  with  speed,  his  soul's  consent  to  say : 
The  letter  miss'd  her  on  her  homeward  way. 


In  six  hours  Constance  was  within  his  arms : 
Moved,  flush'd,  unlike  her  wonted  calm  of  charms, 
And  breathless — with  uplifted  hands  outspread — 
Burst  into  tears  upon  his  neck,  and  said, — 
*  I  knew  that  those  who  brought  your  message 

laugh' d, 
With  poison  of  their  own  to  point  the  shaft ; 
And  this  my  own  kind  sister  thought,  yet  loth 
Confess'd  she  fear'd  'twas  true  you  had  been 

wroth. 
But  here  you  are,  and  smile  on  me :  my  pain 
Is  gone,  and  Constance  is  herself  again.* 
His  ecsiacy,  it  may  be  guess'd,  was  much : 
Yet  pain's  extreme  and,  pleasure's  seem'd  to 

touch. 
What  pride  !  embracing  beauty's  perfect  mould 
What  terror  !  lest  his  few  rash  words,  mistold, 
Had  agonized  her  pulse  to  fever's  heal : 
But  calm'd  again  so  soon  its  healthful  beat, 
And  such  sweet  tones  were  in  her  voice's  sound, 
Composed  herself,  she  breathed  composure  round. 

Fair  being  !  with  what  sympathetic  grace 
She  heard,  bewail'd,  and  pleaded  Julia's  case  ; 
Implored  he  would  her  dying  wish  attend, 
'  And  go,*  she  said,  *  to-morrow  with  your  friend ; 
1*11  wait  for  your  return  on  England's  shore. 
And  then  we'll  cross  the  deep,  and  part  no  more.' 

To-morrow  both  his  soul's  compassion  drew 
To  Julia's  call,  and  Constance  urged  anew 
That  not  to  heed  her  now  would  be  to  bind 
A  load  of  pain  for  life  upon  his  mind. 
He    went    with   Udolph— from    his   Constance 

went — 
Stifling,  alas  !  a  dark  presentiment 
Some  ailment  lurk'd,  ev'n  whilst  she  smiled,  to 

mock 
His  fears  of  harm  from  yester-morning's  shock. 
Meanwhile  a  faithful  page  he  singled  out. 
To  watch  at  home,  and  follow  straight  his  route. 
If  aught  of  threaten'd  change  her  health  should 

show : 
— With  Udolph  then  he  reach'd  the  house  of  woe. 

That  winter's  eve  how  darkly  Nature's  brow 
Scowl'd  on  the  scenes  it  lights  so  lovely  now ! 
The  tempest,  raging  o'er  the  realms  of  ice, 
Shook  fragments  from  the  rifted  precipice ; 
And  whilst  their  falling  echoed  to  the  wind. 
The  wolfs  long  howl  in  dismal  discord  join'd  ; 
While  white  yon  water's  foam  was  raised  in  clouds, 
That  whirl'd  Hke  spirits  wailing  in  their  shrouds : 
Without  was  Nature's  elemental  din — 
And  beauty  died,  and  friendship  wept,  within ! 


Sweet  Julia,  though  her  fate  was  fini.<9h'd  half. 
Still  knew  him — smiled  on  him  with  feeble  laugh ; 
And  blest  him,  till  she  drew  her  latest  sigh! 
But  lo !  while  Udolph'a  bursts  of  agony, 
And  age's  tremulous  wailings,  round  him  rose. 
What  accents  pierced  him  deeper  yet  than  those ! 
'Twas  tidings,  by  his  Enghsh  messenger. 
Of  Constance — ^brief  and  terrible  they  were. 
She  still  was  living  when  the  page  set  out 
From  home,  but  whether  now  was  left  in  doubt. 
Poor  Julia  !  saw  he  then  thy  death's  relief — 
Stunn'd  into  stupor  more  than  wrung  witn  prief  ? 
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It  was  nut  strange ;  for  in  the  human  breast 
Two  masier-passions  cannot  co-exist, 
And  that  alarm  which  now  usurp'dliis  brain 
Shut  out  not  only  peace,  but  other  pain. 
'Twas  fancying  Constance  underneath  the  shroud 
That  cover' d  Julia  made  him  first  weep  loud, 
And  tear  himself  away  from  them  that  wept. 
Fast  hurrying  homeward,  night  nor  day  he  slept. 
Till,  launch' d  at  sea,  he  dreamt  that  his  soul's 

saint 
Clung  to  him  oiv  a  bridge  of  ice,  pale,  faint. 
O'er  cataracts  of  blood.    Awoke,  he  bless'd 
The  shore  ;  nor  hope  left  utterly  his  breast. 
Till  reaching  home,  terrific  omen  !  there 
The  straw- laid  street  preluded  his  despair — 
The  servant's  look — the  table  that  reveal'd 
His  letter  sent  to  Constance  last,  still  seal'd, 
Though  speech  and  hearing  left  him,  told  too  clear 
That  he  had  now  to  suffer — not  to  fear. 
He  feh  as  if  he  ne'er  should  cease  to  feel 
A  wretch  live-broken  on  misfortune's  wheel ; 
Her  death's  cause — he  might  make  his  peace  with 

Heaven, 
Absolved  from  guilt,  but  never  self- forgiven. 

The  ocean  has  its  ebbings — so  has  grief; 
*Twas  vent  to  anguish,  if  'twas  not  relief. 
To  lay  his  brow  ev'n  on  her  death-cold  cheek. 
Then  first  he  heard  her  one  kind  sister  speak  : 
She  bade  him  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  forbear 
With  self-reproach  to  deepen  his  despair : 
**Twas  blame,'  she  said,  *  I  shudder  to  relate, 
But  none  of  yours,  that  caused  our  darling's  fiite  ; 
Her  mother  (must  I  call  her  such  7)  foresaw. 
Should   Constance    leave  the    land,  she  would 

withdraw 
Our  house's  charm  against  the  world's  neglect — 
The  only  gem  that  drew  it  some  respect. 
Hence,. when  you  went,  she  came  and  vainly 

spoke 
To  change  her  purpose — grew  incensed,  and  broke 
With  execrations  from  her  kneeling  child. 
Start  not !  your  angel  from  her  knee  rose  mild, 
Fcar'd  that  she  should  not  long  the  scene  outlive, 
Yet  bade  ev'n  you  th'  unnatural  one  forgive. 
Till  then  her  ailment  had  been  slight,  or  none ; 
But  fast  she  droop'd,  and  fatal  pains  came  on: 
Foreseeing  their  event,  she  dictated 
And  sign'd  these  words  for  you.'     The  letter 

said — 

*  Theodric,  this  is  destiny  above 
Our  power  to  baffle ;  bear  it  then,  my  love  ! 
Rave  not  to  learn  the  usage  I  have  borne, 
For  one  true  sister  left  me  not  forlorn ; 
And  though  you're  absent  in  another  land, 
Sent  from  me  by  my  own  well-meant  command, 
Your  soul,  I  know,  as  firm  is  knit  to  mine '. 
As  these  clasp'd  hands  in  blessing  you  now  join : 
Shape  not  imagined  horrors  in  my  fate — 
Ev'n  now  my  sufferings  are  not  very  great ; 
And  when   your   grief's  first   transports  shall 

subside, 
I  call  upon  your  strength  of  soul  and  pride 
To  pay  my  memory,  if  'tis  worth  the  debt, 
Love's  glorying  tribute — not  forlorn  regret. 
I  charge  my  name  with  power  to  conjure  up 
Reflection's  balmy,  not  its  bitter  cup. 


My  pard'ning  angel,  at'the  gates  of  Heaven, 
Shall  look  not  more  regard  than  you  have  given 
To  me ;  and  our  life's  union  has  been  clad 
In  smiles  of  bliss  as  ^weet  as  Ufe  e'er  had. 
Shall  gloom  be  from  such  bright  remembrance 

cast? 
Shall  bitterness  outflow  from  sweetness  past  7 
No  !  imaged  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  breast. 
There  let  me  smile,  amidst  high  thoughts  at  rest ; 
And  let  contentment  on  your  spirit  shine, 
As  if  its  peace  were  still  a  part  of  mine : 
For  if  you  war  not  proudly  with  your  pain, 
For  you  I  shall  have  worse  than  lived  in  vain. 
But  I  conjure  your  manliness  to  bear 
My  loss  with  noble  spirit — not  despair : 
I  ask  yoi4  by  our  love  to  promise  this. 
And  kiss  these  words,  where  I  have  left  a  kis»— 
The  latest  from  my  hving  lips  for  yours.'— 

Words  that  will  solace  him  while  life  endures . 
For  though  his  spirit  from  affliction's  surge 
Could  ne'er  to  life,  as  life  had  been,  emerge. 
Yet  still  that  mind  whose  harmony  elate 
Rang  sweetness,  ev'n  beneath  the  crush  of  fate,— 
That  mind  in  whose  regard  all  things  were  placed 
In  views  that  soften' d  them,  or  lights  that  graced, 
That  soul's  example  could  not  but  dispense 
A  portion  of  its  own  bless'd  influence , 
Invoking  him  to  peace,  and  that  self-sway 
Which  Fortune  cannot  give,  nor  take  away: 
And  though  he  mourn' d  her  long,  'twas  witb 

such  woe, 
As  if  her  spirit  watch' d  him  still  below." 


MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS. 


O'CONNOR'S   CHILD; 

OR,  THE   *' FLOWER  OF  LOVE   LIBS   BLEEDING.** 

I. 

Oh!  once  the  harp  of  Innisfail* 

Was  strung  full  high  to  notes  of  gladness ; 

But  yet  it  often  told  a  tale 

Of  more  prevailing  sadness. 

Sad  was  the  note,  and  wild  its  fall,  v 

As  winds  that  moan  at  pii:ht  forlorn 

Along  the  isles  of  Fion-Gall, 

When,  for  O'Connor's  child  to  mourn. 

The  harper  told,  how  lone,  how  far 

From  any  mansion's  twinkling  star, 

From  any  path  of  social  men. 

Or  voice,  but  from  the  fox's  den. 

The  lady  in  the  desert  dwelt ; 

And  yet  no  wrongs,  nor  fear  she  felt :  v 

Say,  why  should  dwell  in  place  so  wild, 

O'Connor's  pale  and  lovely  child? 

IL 
Sweet  lady !  she  no  more  inspires 
Green  Erin's  hearts  with  beauty's  power. 
As,  in  the  palace  of  her  sires. 
She  bloom'd  a  peerless  flower. 


*  ImnUfaiU  the  ancirnt  name  of  Ireland. 
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Gone  from  her  hand  and  bosom,  gone 

The  royal  brooch,  the  jewell'd  ring. 

That  o*er  her  dazzling  whiteness  shone, 

Like  dews  on  iiUes  of  the  Spring. 

Yet  why,  though  fail'n  her  brother's  kerne,* 

Beneath  De  Bourgo's  battle  stern, 

While  yet,  in  Leinster  unexplored, 

Her  friends  survive  the  English  sword ; 

Why  lingers  she  from  Erin*s  host, 

So  far  on  Galway's  shipwreckM  coast? 

Why  wanders  she  a  huntress  wild— 

O'Connor's  pale  and  lovely  child? 

IIL 
And,  fix'd  on  empty  space,  why  bum 
Her  eyes  with  momentary  wildness ; 
And  wherefore  do  they  then  return 
To  more  than  woman's  mildness  ? 
Disheyeird  are  her  raven  locks ; 
On  Connocht  Moran's  name  she  calls ; 
And  oft  amidst  the  lonely  rocks 
She  sings  sweet  madrigals. 
Placed  in  the  fox-glove  and  the  moss, 
Behold  a  parted  warrior's  cross ! 
That  is  the  spot  where,  evermore, 
The  lady,  at  her  shicUngt  door, 
Enjoys  that,  in  communion  sweet. 
The  living  and  the  dead  can  meet ; 
For,  lo !  to  lovelorn  fantasy. 
The  hero  of  her  heart  is  nigh. 

IV. 

Bright  as  the  bow  that  spans  the  storm 

In  Erin's  yellow  vesture  clad.t 

A  son  of  light — a  lovely  form, 

tie  comes  and  makes  her  glad : 

Now  on  the  grass-green  turf  he  sits, 

Histaseel'd  horn  beside  him  laid; 

Now  o'er  the  hills  in  chase  he  flits. 

The  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade  ! 

Sweet  mourner !  those  arc  shadows  vam. 

That  cross  the  twilight  of  her  brain ; 

Yet  she  will  tell  you,  she  is  blest, 

Of  Connocht  Moran's  tomb  possess'd. 

More  richly  than  in  Aghrim's  bower, 

When  bards  high  praised  her  beauty's  power. 

And  kneeling  pages  offer'd  up 

The  morat^  in  a  golden  cup. 

V. 
*  A  hero's  bride !  this  desert  bower. 
It  ill  befits  thy  gentle  breeding : 
And  wherefore  dost  thou  love  this  flower 
To  call '  My  love  lies  bleeding  ?' 
This  purple  flower  my  tears  have  nursed— 
A  hero's  blood  supplied  its  bloom : 
I  love  it,  for  it  was  the  first 
That  grew  on  Connocht  Moran's  tomb. 


*  Kenuy  the  plural  of  Kern,  an  Irish  foot'iioldier.  In 
this  sense  the  word  is  used  by  Shakspeare.  Gainsford, 
in  his  Glorys  of  England,  says,  "They  (the  Irish)  are 
desperate  in  revenge,  and  their  kerne  think  no  man 
dead  itKtU  hu  head  be  off.** 

f  Skielinfy  a  rude  cabin  or  hut. 

X  Yellow,  dyed  firom  saffron,  was  the  fnvorite  eolour 
of  the  rndent  Irish.  When  the  Irish  chieAains  came 
to  make  t^rms  with  Queen  Elizabeth*B  lord-lieutenant, 
we  are  told  by  Sir  John  Davis,  that  they  came  to  eoart 
in  safff on-coloured  uniforms. 

^  Mont,  a  drink  made  of  the  Juice  of  mulbenV  mixed 
with  honey. 


Oh  !  hearken,  stranger,  to  my  voice  ! 
This  desert  mansion  is  my  choice  ! 
And  blest,  though  fatal,  be  the  star 
That  led  me  to  its  wilds  afar  : 
For  here  these  pathless  mountains  free 
Gave  shelter  to  my  love  and  me ; 
And  every  rock  and  every  stone 
Bare  witness  that  he  was  my  own. 

VI. 
*'  O'Connor's  child,  I  was  the  bud 
Of  Erin's  royal  tree  of  glory ; 
But  woe  to  them  that  wrapt  in  blood 
The  tissue  of  my  story  I 
Still,  as  I  clasp  my  burning  brain, 
A  death-scene  rushes  on  my  sight ; 
It  rises  o'er  and  o'er  again. 
The  bloody  feud — the  fatal  night, 
When  chafing  Connocht  Moran's  scorn. 
They  call'd  my  hero  basely  born ; 
And  bade  him  choose  a  meaner  bride 
Than  from  O'Connor's  house  of  pride. 
Their  tribe,  they  said,  their  high  degree 
Was  sung  in  Tara's  psaltery  ;* 


*  The  pride  of  the  Irish  in  ancestry  was  stf  great, 
that  one  of  the  O'Neals  being  told  that  Barrett  of  Cas- 
tlemone  had  been  there  only  400  years,  be  replied, — 
that  he  hated  the  clown  as  if  he  had  come  there  bat 
yesterday. 

Tara  was  the  place  of  assemblage  and  feasting  of 
the  petty  princes  of  Ireland.  Very  splendid  and  fkbu- 
lous  descriptions  are  given  by  the  Irish  historians  of 
the  pomp  and  luxury  of  those  meetings.  The  psaltery 
of  Tara  was  the  grand  national  register  of  Ireland. 
The  grand  epoch  of  political  eminence  in  the  eariy 
history  of  the  Irish  is  the  reign  of  their  great  and 
favourite  monarch,  Ollam  Fodlab,  who  reigned,  ac- 
cording to  Keating,  about  950  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Under  him  was  instituted  the  great  Fes  at 
Tara,  which  it  is  pretended  was  a  triennial  convention 
of  the  states,  or  a  parliament ;  the  members  of  which 
were  the  Druids,  and  other  learned  men,  who  repre- 
sented the  people  in  that  assembly.  Very  minute  ac- 
counts are  given  by  Irish  annalists  of  the  magnificence 
and  order  of  these  entertainments;  from  which,  if 
credible,  we  might  collect  the  earliest  traces  of  herald- 
ry that  occur  in  history.  To  preserve  order  and  re- 
gularity in  the  great  number  and  variety  of  the  mem- 
bers who  met  on  such  occasions,  the  Irish  historians 
inform  us,  that  when  the  banquet  was  ready  to  be 
served  up,  the  shield-bearers  of  th^  princes,  and  other 
members  of  the  convention,  delivered  in  their  shields 
and  targets,  which  were  readily  distinguished  by  the 
coats  of  arms  emblazoned  upon  them.  These  were 
arranged  by  the  grand  marshal  and  principal  herald, 
and  hung  upon  the  walls  on  the  right  side  of  the  table : 
and,  upon  entering  the  apartments,  each  member  took 
his  seat  under  his  respective  shield  or  target,  without 
the  slightest  disturbance.  The  concluding  days  of  the 
meeting,  it  is  allowed  by  the  Irish  antiquaries,  were 
spent  in  very  free  excess  of  conviviality ;  but  the  first 
six,  they  say,  were  devoted  to  the  examiuatior  and  set- 
tlement of  the  annals  of  the  kingdom.  These  were 
publicly  rehearsed.  ViThen  they  had  passed  the  ap- 
probation of  the  assembly,  they  were  transcribed  into 
the  authentic  chronicles  of  the  nation,  which  was 
called  the  Register,  or  Psalter  of  Tara. 

Col.  Vallancey  gives  a  translation  of  an  old  Irish 
fragment,  found  in  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  in  which 
the  palace  of  the  above  assembly  is  thus  described  as 
it  existed  in  the  reign  of  Cormac : — 

**Inthe  reign  of  Cormac,  the  palace  of  Tara  was 
nine  hundred  feet  square ;  the  diameter  of  the  sur- 
rounding rath,  seven  dice  or  casts  of  a  dart }  it  con- 
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Witness  their  Eath's  victorious  brand,* 
And  Cathal  of  the  bloody  hand  ; 
Glory  (they  said)  and  power  and  honour 
Were  in  the  mansion  of  O'Connor : 
But  he,  my  loved  one,  bore  in  field 
A  meaner  crest  upon  his  shield. 

VIL 

'*  Ah,  brothers !  what  did  it  avail, 
That  fiercely  and  triumphantly 
Ye  fought  the  English  of  the  pale, 
And  stemmed  De  Bourgo's  chivalry  It 
And  what  was  it  to  love  and  me, 
That  barons  by  your  standard  rode  ; 
Or  beal-fircst  for  your  jubilee 
Upon  a  hundred  mountains  glow'd  ? 
What  though  the  lords  of  tower  and  dome 
From  Shannon  to  the  North  Sea  foam,— 
Thought  ye  your  iron  hands  of  pride 
Could  break  the  knot  that  love  had  tied! 
No: — ^let  the  eagle  change  his  plume, 
The  leaf  its  hue,  the  fiower  its  bloom ; 
But  ties  around  this  heart  were  spun 
That  could  not,  would  not,  be  undone  ! 

VIIL 

"  At  bleating  of  the  wild  watch-fold. 
Thus  sang  my  love — '  Oh !  come  with  me : 
Our  bark  is  on  the  lake,  behold 
Our  steeds  are  fasten' d  to  the  tree. 


tained  one  hundred  and  fifty  apartments ;  one  hundred 
and  fiAy  dormitories,  or  sleeping-rooms  for  guards, 
and  slity  men  in  each :  the  height  was  twenty-seven 
cubits;  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  common 
drinking-horns,  twelve  doors,  and  one  thousand  guests 
daily,  besides  princes,  orators,  men  of  science,  en- 
gravers of  gold  and  silver,  carvers,  modelers,  and 
nobles.  The  Irish  description  ofthebanqueting-hall  is 
thus  translated :  twelve  stalls  or  divisions  in  each 
wing ;  sixteen  attendants  on  each  side,  and  two  to  each 
table ;  one  hundred  guests  in  all.' 
*  Vide  infra. 

t  The  house  of  O'Connor  had  a  right  to  boast  of 
their  victories  over  the  English.  It  was  a  chief  of  the 
O'Connor  race  who  gave  a  checic  to  the  English  cham- 
pion, De  Courcy,  so  famous  for  his  personal  strength, 
and  for  cleaving  a  helmet  at  one  blow  of  his  sword,  in 
the  presence  of  the  kings  of  France  and^England,  when 
the  French  champion  declined  the  combat  with  him. 
Though  ultimately  conquered  by  the  English  under 
De  Bourgo,  the  O'Connors  had  also  humbled  the  pride 
of  that  name  on  a  memorable  occasion :  viz.,  when 
Walter  De  Bourgo,  an  ancestor  of  that  De  Bourgo 
wlio  won  the  battle  of  Athunree,  had  become  so  inso- 
lent as  to  make  excessive  demands  upon  the  territories 
of  Conoaught,  and  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  rights  and 
pr<^rties  reserved  by  the  Irish  chiefs,  Aeth  O'Connor, 
a  near  descendant  of  the  famous  Cathal,  surnamed  of 
Um  bloody  hand,  rose  against  the  usurper,  and  defeated 
Um  English  so  severely,  that  their  general  died  of 
eliagrln  after  the  battle. 

t  The  month  of  May  is  to  this  day  called  Mi  Beal 
UeBBie,  i.  e.  the  month  of  Beal's  fire.  In  the  original 
language  of  Ireland,  and  hence  I  believe  the  name  of 
the  Beltan  festival  in  the  Highlands.  These  fires  were 
lighted  on  the  summits  of  mountains  (the  Irish  antl- 
quariM  taj)  in  honour  of  the  sun ;  and  are  supposed, 
by  tiMtse  coi^ectaring  gentlemen,  to  prove  the  origin 
of  the  Irish  firom  some  nation  who  worshipped  Baal  or 
Belofl.  Many  hills  i»  Ireland  still  reuin  the  name  of 
Cboc  Qrelae,  L  $.  the  hill  of  the  sun ;  and  on  all  are  to 
be  seen  the  raiaa  of  Druidical  altars. 


Come  far  fi"om  Castle-Connor's  clans — 
Come  with  thy  belted  forestere, 
And  I,  beside  the  lake  of  swans, 
Shall  hunt  for  thee  the  fallow-deer ; 
And  build  thy  hut,  and  bring  thee  home 
The  wild-fowl  and  the  honey-comb ; 
And  berries  from  the  wood  provide, 
And  play  my  clarshech*  by  thy  side. 
Then  come,  my  love  !' — How  could  I  stay  T 
Our  nimble  stag-hounds  track'd  the  way, 
And  I  pursued,  by  moonless  skies. 
The  light  of  Connocht  Moran's  eyes. 

IX. 

*'  And  fast  and  far,  before  the  star 
Of  day-spring,  rush'd  we  through  the  glade, 
And  saw  at  dawn  the  lofty  bawnt 
Of  Castle- Connor  fade. 
Sweet  was  to  us  the  hermitage 
Of  this  unplow'd,  untrodden  shore ; 
Like  birds  all  joyous  from  the  cage. 
For  man's  neglect  we  loved  it  more. 
And  well  he  knew,  my  huntsman  dear, 
To  search  the  game  with  hawk  and  spear ; 
While  I,  his  evening  food  to  dress. 
Would  sing  to  him  in  happiness. 
But,  oh,  that  midnight  of  despair ! 
When  I  was  doomed  to  rend  my  hair : 
The  night,  to  me,  of  shrieking  sorrow  ! 
The  night  to  him,  that  bad  no  morrow ! 

X. 

'*  When  all  was  hush'd,  at  even- tide 

I  heard  the  baying  of  their  beagle : 

'  Be  hush'd!*  my  Connocht  Moran  cried, 

'  'Tis  but  the  screaming  of  the  eagle.' 

Alas !  'twas  not  the  eyrie's  sound ; 

Their  bloody  bands  had  tracked  us  out ; 

Up- listening  starts  our  couchant  hoimd — 

And  hark  !  again,  that  nearer  shout 

Brings  faster  on  the  murderers. 

Spare — spare  him— Brazil — Desmond  fierce  ! 

In  vain — no  voice  the  adder  charms ; 

Their  weapons  cross'd  my  sheltering  arms. 

Another's  sword  has  laid  him  low— 

Another's,  and  another's ; 

And  every  hand  that  dealt  the  blow— 

Ah  me !  it  was  a  brother's  ! 

Yes,  when  his  moanings  died  away, 

Their  iron  hands  had  dug  the  clay, 

And  o'er  his  burial-turf  they  trod. 

And  I  beheld— Oh  God  !  Oh  God  ! 

His  life-blood  oozing  from  the  sod  ! 


•  The  clarshech,  or  harp,  the  principal  musical  in- 
strument of  the  Hibernian  bards,  docs  not  appear  to  be 
of  Irish  origin,  nor  indigenous  to  any  of  the  British 
islands.  The  Britons  undoubtedly  were  not  acquainted 
with  it  during  the  residence  of  the  Romans  in  thetr 
country,  as  on  all  their  coins,  on  wliich  musical  instru- 
ments are  represented,  we  see  only  the  Roman  lyre* 
and  not  the  British  teylin,  or  harp. 

f  Bawn,  from  the  Teutonic  Bawen— to  construct  and 
secure  with  branches  of  trees,  was  so  called  because 
the  primitive  Celtic  fortification  was  made  by  digging 
a  ditcli,  throwing  up  a  rampart,  and  on  the  latter 
fixing  stakes,  which  were  interlaced  with  boughs  of 
trees.  This  word  is  used  by  Spenser ;  but  it  is  inac- 
curately called  by  Mr.  Todd,  his  annotator,  an  emi- 
nence. 
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XI. 

*'  Warm  in  his  death -wounds  sepulchred, 
Alas  !  my  warrior's  spirit  brave, 
Nor  mass  nor  ulla-lulla*  heard, 
Lamenting,  soothe  his  grave. 
Dragg'd  to  their  hated  mansion  back. 
How  long  in  thraldom's  grasp  I  lay 
I  knew  not,  for  my  soul  was  black, 
And  knew  no  change  of  night  or  day. 
One  night  of  horror  round  me  grew  ; 
Or  if  I  saw,  or  felt,  or  knew, 
'Twas  but  when  those  grim  visages. 
The  angry  brothers  of  my  race, 
Glared  on  each  eye-ball's  aching  throb. 
And  check'd  my  bosom's  power  to  sob, 
Or  when  my  heart  with  pulses  drear. 
Beat  like  a  death-watch  to  my  ear. 

XII. 
**  But  Heaven,  at  last,  my  soul's  eclipse 
Did  with  a  vision  bright  inspire : 
I  woke,  and  felt  upon  my  lips 
A  prophetess's  fire. 
Tluice  in  the  cast  a  war-drum  beat — 
I  heard  the  Saxon's  trumpet  sound, 
And  ranged,  as  to  the  jndgment-seat,  • 
My  guilty,  trembling  brothers  round. 
Clad  in  the  helm  and  shield  they  came ; 
For  now  De  Bourgo's  sword  and  flame 
Had  ravaged  Ulster's  boundaries. 
And  lighted  up  the  midnight  skies. 
The  standard  of  O'Connor's  sway 
Was  in  the  turret  where  I  lay ; 
That  standard,  with  so  dire  a  look. 
As  ghastly  shone  the  moon  and  pale, 
I  gave, — that  every  bosom  shook 
Beneath  its  iron  mail. 

XIII. 
**  And  go !   (I  cried)  the  combat  seek, 
Ye  hearts  that  unappalled  bore 
The  anguish  of  a  sister's  shriek. 
Go  ! — and  return  no  more  ! 
For  sooner  guilt  the  ordeal  brand 
Shall  grasp  unhurt,  than  ye  shall  hold 
The  banner  with  victorious  hand. 
Beneath  a  sister's  curse  unroU'd. 

0  stranger  !  by  my  country's  loss ! 
And  by  my  love !  and  by  the  cross ; 

1  swear  I  never  could  have  spoke 
The  curse  that  sever' d  nature's  yoke. 
But  that  a  spirit  o'er  me  stood. 

And  fired  me  with  the  wrathful  mood ; 
And  frenzy  to  my  heart  was  given. 
To  speak  the  malison  of  Heaven.t 


*  The  Irish  lamentation  for  the  dead. 

t  If  the  wrath  which  I  have  ascribed  to  the  heroine 
of  this  little  piece  should  seem  to  exhibit  her  character 
as  too  unnaturally  stript  of  patriotic  and  domestic 
affections,  I  roust  beg  leave  to  plead  the  authority  of 
Corneille  in  the  representation  of  a  similar  passion :  I 
allude  to  the  denunciation  of  Camille,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Horace.  When  Horace,  accompanied  by  a  soldier 
bearing  the  three  swords  of  the  Curiatii,  meets  his 
sister,  and  Invites  her  to  congratulate  him  on  his  vic- 
tory, she  expresses  only  her  grief,  which  he  attributes 
at  first  only  to  her  feelings  for  the  loss  of  her  two 
brothers ;  but  when  she  bursts  forth  into  reproaches 
against  him  as  the  murderer  of  her  lo?er,  the  last  of 
the  Curiatii,  he  exclaims : 


XIV. 

**  They  would  have  crossM  themselves,  all  mute 
They  would  have  pray'd  to  burst  the  spell ; 
But  at  the  stamping  of  my  foot 
Each  hand  down  powerless  fell ! 
*  And  go  to  Athunree  !'•  I  cried, 
'  High  lift  the  banner  of  your  pride  ! 


"  O  Ciel !  qui  vit  jamais  une  pareille  rage  : 
Crois-tu  done  que  Je  8oi«  insensible  k  Poutrage, 
Que  je  souffre  en  mon  sang  ce  mortel  d^shonneur  1 
Aime,  aime  cette  mort  qui  fait  notre  bonheur, 
Et  prefere  du  moins  au  souvenir  d'un  homroe 
Ce  que  doit  ta  naissance  aux  int£r£ts  de  Rome." 

At  the  mention  of  Rome,  Camillc  breaks  out  into 
this  apostrophe : 

*'Rome,  I'unlque  objet  de  mon  ressentiraent ! 
Rome,  k  qui  vient  ton  bras  d'immoler  mon  amant! 
Rome,  qui  t'a  vu  nattre  et  que  ton  cmur  adore ! 
Rome,  enfin,  que  je  haTs,  parte  qu'elle  t*honore ! 
Puissent  tous  ses  voisins,  ensemble  conjures. 
Sapper  ses  fondcments  encore  mat  assures; 
Et,  si  ce  n'est  assez  de  toute  I'ltalie, 
Que  I'Orient,  contre  elle,  k  TOccident  s*allie  ; 
Que  cent  peuples  unis,  des  bouts  de  Tunivers 
Passent,  pour  la  d^truire,  et  les  monts  et  les  mera; 
Qu'elle-meme  sur  soi  renverse  ses  murailles, 
Et  de  ses  propres  mains  d^chire  ses  entrailles ; 
Que  le  courroux  du  Ciel,  allum^  par  mes  vceux, 
Fasse  pleuvoir  sur  elle  un  deluge  de  feux! 
Puiss^-je  dc  mes  yeux  y  voir  tomber  ce  foudre, 
Voir  ses  maisons  en  cendre,  et  tes  lauriers  en  poudre ; 
Voir  le  dernier  Romain  k  son  dernier  soupir, 
Moi  seule  en  etre  cause,  et  mourir  de  plaisir!'* 

*  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  Irish  pre- 
sented to  Pope  John  the  Twenty-Second  a  memorial 
of  their  sufferinps  under  the  English,  of  which  the 
language  exhibits  all  the  strength  of  despair.— "Ever 
since  the  English  (say  they)  first  appeared  upon  out 
coasts,  they  entered  our  territories  under  a  certain 
specious  pretence  of  charity,  and  external  hypocritical 
show  of  religion,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time,  by 
every  artifice  malice  could  8Ugge8t,to  extirpate  us  root 
and  branch,  and  without  any  other  right  than  that  of  the 
strongest ;  they  so  far  have  succeeded  by  base  fk-adu- 
lence  and  cnnnin|?,that  they  have  forced  us  to  quit  our 
fkir  and  ample  habitations  and  inheritances,  and  to 
take  refbge  like  wild  beasts  In  the  mountains,  the 
woods,  and  the  morasses  of  the  country ;  nor  even  can 
the  caverns  and  dens  protect  us  against  their  insatiable 
avarice.  They  pursue  us  even  into  these  frightful 
abodes ;  endeavouring  to  dispossess  us  of  the  wild  un- 
cultivated rocks,  and  arrogate  to  themselves  the  pro- 
perty  «/  every  place  on  which  we  can  stamp  the  figure 
of  our  feet." 

The  greatest  effort  ever  made  by  the  ancient  Irish  to 
regain  their  native  independence,  was  made  at  the 
time  when  they  called  over  the  brother  of  Robert 
Bruce  from  Scotland. — William  de  Bourgo,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  Richard  de  Bermingham,  were 
sent  against  the  main  body  of  the  native  insurgents, 
who  were  headed  rather  than  commanded  by  Felim 
O'Connor.  The  important  battle,  which  derided  the 
subjection  of  Ireland,  took  place  on  the  lOth  of  Augiirt, 
1315.  It  was  the  bloodiest  that  f^ver  was  foitzht  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and  continued  throughout  the 
whole  day,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The 
Irish  fought  with  inferior  discipline,  but  with  great 
enthusiasm.  They  lost  ten  thousand  men,  among 
whom  were  twenty-nine  chiefb  of  Connaught.  Tra« 
dition  states,  that  after  this  terrible  day,  the  O'Connor 
A&mily,  like  the  Fabian,  were  so  nearly  exterminated^ 
that  throughout  all  Connaught  tfiot  one  of  the  name 
remained,  except  Fellm's  brother,  who  was  capable 
of  bearing  arms. 
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Out  know  that  where  its  sheet  unrolls, 
The  weight  of  blood  is  on  your  souls ! 
Go  where  the  havoc  of  your  kerne 
iShall  float  as  high  as  mountain  fern ! 
Men  shall  no  more  your  mansion  know ; 
The  nettles  on  your  hearth  shall  grow  ! 
Dead,  as  the  green  oblivious  flood 
That  mantles  by  your  walls,  ^hall  be 
The  glory  of  O'Connor's  blood ! 
Away  !  away  to  Athunree  ! 
Where,  downward  when  the  sun  shall  fall, 
The  raven's  wing  shall  be  your  pall ! 
And  not  a  vassal  shall  unlace 
The  vizor  from  your  dying  face  !' 

XV. 
"  A  bolt  that  overhung  our  dome 
Suspended  till  my  curse  was  ^iven, 
Soon  as  it  pass*d  these  lips  of  foam, 
PealM  in  the  blood-red  heaven. 
Dire  was  the  look  that  o'er  their  backs 
The  angry  parting  brothers  threw  : 
But  now,  behold  !  like  cataracts, 
Come  down  the  hills  in  view 
O'Connor's  plumed  partisans ; 
Thrice  ten  Kilnagorvian  clans 
Were  marching  to  their  doom : 
A.0udden  storm  their  plumage  toss'd, 
A  flash  of  lightning  o'er  them  cross' d, 
And  all  again  was  gloom  ! 

XVI. 

*•  Stranger !  I  fled  the  home  of  grief, 
At  Connocht  Moran's  tomb  to  fall ; 
I  found  the  helmet  of  my  chief, 
His  bow  still  hanging  on  our  wall, 
And  took  it  down,  and  vow'd  to  rove 
This  desert  place  a  huntress  bold  ; 
Nor  would  I  change  my  buried  love 
For  any  heart  of  living  mould. 
No !  for  I  am  a  hero's  child  ; 
I'll  hunt  my  quarry  in  the  wild  ; 
And  still  my  home  this  mansion  make, 
Of  all  unheeded  and  unheeding, 
And  cherish,  for  my  warrior's  sake — 
*  The  flower  of  love  lies  bleeding.'  '* 


YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

A   IfAVAL  ODE. 

Yk  mariners  of  England  ! 

That  guard  our  native  seas. 

Whose  flag  has  brav'd,  a  thousand  years, 

The  battle  and  the  breeze 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe  I 

And  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 
Shall  start  from  every  wave  !— 
For  the  deck  k  was  their  fleld  of  fame, 
And  Oceen  was  their  grave  ! 


Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 
Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 
While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 

Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain- waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak, 

She  quells  the  floods  below, — 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn. 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors ! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more. 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 


HOHENLINDEN. 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  th'  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night. 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  array'd. 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade. 
And  furious  every  charger  neigh' d. 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven. 
Then  rush'd  the  steed  to  battle  driven. 
And  louder  than  the  holts  of  heaven. 
Far  flash'd  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow, 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow. 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

*Tis  morn,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun. 
Where  furious  Frank,  and  fiery  Hun, 
Shout  in  their  sulph'rous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave  ! 
Wave,  Munich  !  all  thy  banners  ware  * 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 
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Few,  few,  shall  part  when  many  meet ! 
The  enow  shall  bo  their  winding-sheet, 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


EXILE  OF  ERIN. 

There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  Exile  of  Erin, 

The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill: 
For  his  country  he  sigh*d,  when  at  twilight  re- 
pairing 
To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 
But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye's  sad  devotion. 
For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean, 
Where  once,  in  the  fire  of  his  youthful  emotion. 
He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh. 

Sad  is  my  fate  !  said  the  heart-broken  stranger, 
The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee  ; 

But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger — 
A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  to  me. 

Never  again,  in  the  green  sunny  bowers. 

Where  ray  forefathers  lived,  shall  I  spend  the 
sweet  hours, 

Or  cover  my  harp  with  the  wild-woven  flowers. 
And  strike  to  the  numbers  of  Erin  go  bragh ! 

Erin,  my  country  !  though  sad  and  forsaken, 
In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore  ; 

But,  alas !  in  a  far  foreign  land  I  awaken, 
And  sigh  for  the  friends  who  can  meet  me  no 
more. 

Oh  cruel  fate !  wilt  thou  never  replace  me 

In  a  mansion  of  peace — where  no  perils  con  chase 
mef 

Never  again  shall  my  brothers  embrace  me  T 
They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  to  deplore ! 

Where  is  my  cabin  door,  fast  by  the  wild  wood  ? 

Sisters  and  sire !  did  ye  weep  for  its  fall  ? 
Where  is  the  mother  that  look'd  on  my  childhood  ? 

And  where  is  the  bosom-friend,  dearer  than  all  7 
Oh !  my  sad  heart !  long  abandon' d  by  pleasure, 
Why  did  it  dote  on  a  fast- fading  treasure  f 
Tears,    like   the   rain-drop,    may   fall   without 
measure, 

But  rapture  and  beauty  they  cannot  recall. 

Yet  all  its  sad  recollections  suppressing, 
One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  can  draw ; 

Erin !  an  exile  bequeaths  thee  his  blessing ! 
Land  of  my  forefathers !  Erin  go  bragh ! 

Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  her  motion. 

Green  be  thy  fields, — sweetest  isle  of  the  ocean ! 

And  thy  harp-striking  bards  sing  aloud  with  de- 
votion,— 
Erift  mavournin — Erin  go  bragh  !* 


LORD   ULLIN'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  CHIEFTAIN,  to  the  Highlands  bound, 
Cries,  **  Boatman,  do  not  tarry ! 

And  I'll  give  thee  a  silver  pound. 
To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry."— 


*  Ireland  my  darling,— Ireland  for  ever. 


"  Now  who  be  ye,  would  cross  Lochgyle 

This  dark  and  stormy  water?" 
"  Oh,  I'm  the  chief  of  Ulva's  isle, 

And  this  Lord  UlUn's  daughter. 

"  And  fast  before  her  father's  men 
Three  days  we've  fled  together, 

For  should  he  find  us  in  the  glen, 
My  blood  would  stain  the  heather. 

*'  His  horsemen  hard  behind  us  ride ; 

Should  they  our  steps  discover. 
Then  who  will  cheer  my  bonny  bride 

When  they  have  slain  her  lover  f" 

Out  spoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight, 

*'  I'll  go,  my  chief— I'm  ready : 
It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright. 

But  for  your  winsome  lady : 

**  And  by  my  word !  the  bonny  bird 

In  danger  shall  not  tarry ; 
So,  though  the  waves  are  raging  white, 

I'll  row  you  o'er  the  ferry." 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace, 
The  ¥rater- wraith  was  shrieking  ;* 

And  in  the  scowl  of  heaven  each  face 
Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 

But  still  as  wilder  blew  the  wind. 

And  as  the  night  grew  drearer, 
Adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men. 

Their  trampling  sounded  nearer. 

"  0  haste  thee,  haste !"  the  lady  cries, 
''Though  tempests  round  us  gather ; 

I'll  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies, 
But  not  an  angry  father." 

The  boat  has  left  a  stormy  land, 

A  stormy  sea  before  her, — 
When,  oh !  too  strong  for  human  hand, 

The  tempest  gather' d  o'er  her. 

And  still  they  row'd  amidst  the  roar 

Of  waters  fast  prevailing ; 
Lord  Ullin  reach'd  that  fatal  shore : 

His  wrath  was  changed  to  wailing. 

For  sore  dismay*  d,  through  storm  and  shade. 

His  child  he  did  discover : 
One  lovely  hand  she  stretch'd  for  fud. 

And  one  was  round  her  lover. 

"  Come  back !  come  back !"  he  cried,  in  grief, 

*'  Across  this  stormy  water ; 
And  ril  forgive  your  Highland  chief, 

My  daughter! — O  my  daughter!"— 

'Twas  vain :  the  loud  waves  laah'd  the  shore. 

Return  or  aid  preventing : 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child. 

And  he  was  lefl  lamenting. 


*  The  evil  spirit  of  the  waters. 
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THE   SOLDIER'S   DREAM. 

Our  bugles  sang  truce — for  the  night-cloud  had 
lour'd, 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky; 
A.nd  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  over- 
power'd, 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw, 
By  the  wolf-scaring  fagot  that  guarded  the  slain, 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw, 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  again. 

Mcthought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array. 
Far,  far,  I  hdd  roam'd  on  a  desolate  track: 

*Twas  Autumn, — and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 
To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me 
back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 
In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was 
young ; 
[  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft, 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn- 
reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I 
swore 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never 
to  part : 
BIy  little  ones  kissM  me  a  thousand  times  o'er. 
And  my  wife  8cbb*d  aloud  in  her  fullness  of 
heart. 

Stay,  stay  wth  us, — rest,  thou  art  weary  and 
worn; 

And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay : 
But  sorrow  retum'd  with  the  da^infiing  of  morn. 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 


TO   THE   RAINBOW. 

TRimrHAL  arch,  that  fill'st  the  sky, 

When  storms  prepare  to  part, 
I  ask  not  proud  Philosophy 

To  teach  me  what  thou  art- 
Still  seem,  as  to  my  childhood's  sight, 

A  midway  station  given 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight. 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  all  that  Optics  teach,  unfold 

Thy  form  to  please  me  so. 
As  when  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  f 

When  Science  from  Creation's  face 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 

What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws ! 

And  yet,  fair  bow,  no  febling  dreams, 
But  words  of  the  Most  High, 

Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sky. 
19 


When  o'er  the  green  undeluged  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 

How  came  the  world's  grey  fathers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign ! 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yetuntrod, 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep. 
The  first  made  anthem  rang. 

On  earth  deliver'd  from  the  deep. 
And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 
Unraptured  greet  thy  beam : 

Theme  of  primeval  prophecy, 
Be  still  the  poet's  theme ! 

The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields. 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings. 

When  glittering  in  the  freshen'd  fields 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 
O'er  mountain  tower,  and  town, 

Or  mirror'd  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  thousand  fathoms  down ! 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 
As  young  thy  beauties  seem, 

As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span. 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 


THE    LAST   MAN. 

All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom 

The  Sun  himself  must  die. 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  immortality ! 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep. 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time ! 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould, 
That  shall  Creation's  death  behold. 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime ! 

The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare, 

The  Earth  with  age  was  wan, 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonel>  man ! 
Some  had  expired  in  fight, — the  brands 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands ; 

In  plague  and  famine  some ! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread. 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb  * 
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Yet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood, 

With  dauntless  words  and  high, 
That  shooic  the  sere  Icavee  from  the  wood 

As  if  a  storm  pass'd  by, 
Saying,  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Sun, 
Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

'Tis  Mercy  bids  thee  go ; 
For  thou  ten  thousand  thousand  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears, 

That  shall  no  longer  flow. 

What  though  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill ; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth 

The  vassals  of  his  will ; — 
Yet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway, 
Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day : 

For  all  those  trophied  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang, 
Heard  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

Entail'd  on  human  hearts. 

Go— -let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

Upon  the  stage  of  men, 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  again. 
Its  piteous  pageants  bring  not  back, 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe ; 
Stretched  in  disease's  shapes  abhorr'd. 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword, 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

Ev'n  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies 

To  watch  thy  fading  fire  ; 
Test  of  all  sumless  agonies, 

Behold  not  me  expire. 
My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death— 
Their  rounded  gasp  and  gurgling  breath 

To  see  thou  shalt  not  boast. 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall,— 
The  majesty  of  darkness  shall 

Receive  my  parting  ghost ! 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

That  gave  its  heavenly  spark ; 
Yet  think  not.  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark ! 
'No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
fin  1»iiss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine ; 

By  him  recall' d  to  breath. 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
^Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  Victory, — 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death ! 

Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up 

On  Nature's  awful  waste. 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 
Of  grief  that  man  shall  taster- 
Go,  tell  the  Night  that  hides  thy  face, 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race, 

,0n  Earth's  sepulchral  clod, 
The  dark'ning  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  Immortality, 

«Or«hake  his  trust  in  God ! 


ODE  TO   WINTER. 

When  first  the  flery-mantled  Sun 
His  heavenly  race  began  to  run  ; 
Round  the  earth  and  ocean  blue. 
His  children  four  the  Seasons  flew. 
First,  in  green  apparel  dancing, 

The  young  Spring  smiled  with  angel  grace ; 
Rosy  Summer  next  advancing, 

Rush'd  into  her  sire's  embrace  : 
Her  bright- hair' d  sire,  who  bade  her  keep 

For  ever  nearest  to  his  smiles, 
On  Calpe's  olive-shaded  steep, 

On  India's  citron-cover' d  isles : 
More  remote  and  buxom-brown 

The    Queen  of  vintage    bow'd    before    his 
throne ;  0 

A  rich  pomegranate  gemm'd  her  crown, 

A  ripe  sheaf  bound  her  zone. 

But  howling  Winter  fled  afar. 
To  hills  that  prop  the  polar  star, 
And  loves  on  deer-borne  car  to  ride. 
With  barren  darkness  by  his  side. 
Round  the  shore  where  loud  Lofoden 

Whirls  to  death  the  roaring  whale. 
Round  the  hall  where  Runic  Odin 

Howls  his  war-song  to  the  gale  ; 
Save  when  adown  the  ravaged  globe 

He  travels  on  his  native  storm, 
Deflow'ring  Nature's  grassy  robe. 

And  trampling  on  her  faded  form : — 
Till  light's  returning  lord  assume 

The  shaft  that  drives  him  to  his  polar  field, 
Of  power  to  pierce  his  raven  plume, 

And  crystal -cover'd  shield. 

O  sire  of  storms !  whose  savage  ear 
The  Lapland  drum  delights  to  hear, 
When  Frenzy,  with  her  blood-shot  eye. 
Implores  thy  dreadful  deity, 
Archangel !  power  of  desolation ! 

Fast  descending  as  thou  art. 
Say,  hath  mortal  invocation 

Spells  to  touch  thy  stony  heart  ? 
Then,  sullen  Winter,  hear  my  prayer. 

And  gently  rule  the  ruin'd  year ; 
Nor  chill  the  wanderer's  bosom  bare. 

Nor  freeze  the  wretch's  falling  tear  ;— 
To  shuddering  want's  unmantled  bed 
Thy  horror-breathing  agues  cease  to  lend, 
And  gently  on  the  orphan  head 
Of  iimocence  descend. 

But  chiefly  spare,  O  king  o{  clouds ! 
The  sailor  on  his  airy  shrouds : 
When  wrecks  and  beacons  strew  the  steep. 
And  spectres  walk  along  the  deep. 
Milder  yet  thy  snowy  breezes 

Pour  on  yonder  tented  shores, 
Where  the  Rhino's  broad  billow  freezes 

Or  the  dark-brown  Danube  roars. 
Oh,  winds  of  Winter !  list  ye  there 

To  many  a  deep  and  dsring  groan ; 
Or  start,  ye  demons  of  the  midnight  air. 

At   shrieks  and  thunders   louder  than  your 
own. 
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Alas  !  ev*n  your  unhallow'd  breath 
May  spare  the  victim  fallen  low ; 

But  man  will  ask  no  truce  to  death,— 
No  bounds  to  human  woe.* 


REULLURA-t 

Star  of  the  morn  and  eve, 

Reullura  shone  like  thee, 
And  well  for  her  might  Aodh  grieve, 

The  dark-attired  Culdee.t 
Peace  to  their  shades !  the  pure  Culdees 

Were  Albyn*s  earliest  priests  of  God, 
Ere  yet  an  island  of  her  seas 

By  foot  of  Saxon  monk  was  trode. 
Long  ere  her  churchmen  by  bigotry 

Were  barr'd  from  holy  wedlock*s  tie, 
'Twas  then  that  Aodh,  famed  afar, 

In  lona  preach*  d  the  word  with  power, 
And  Reullura,  beauty's  star, 

Was  the  partner  of  his  bower. 

But,  Aodh,  the  roof  lies  low, 

And  the  thistle-down  waves  bleaching. 
And  the  bat  flits  to  and  fro 

Where  the  Gael  once  heard  thy  preaching ; 
And  &llen  is  each  column*d  aisle 

Where  the  chiefs  and  the  people  knelt. 
'Twas  near  that  temple's  goodly  pile 

That  honoured  of  men  they  dwelt. 
For  Aodh  was  wise  in  the  sacred  law, 
And  bright  Reullura's  eyes  oft  saw 

The  veil  of  &te  uplifted. 
Alas,  with  what  visions  of  awe 

Her  0oul  in  that  hour  was  gifted— 

When  pale  in  the  temple  and  faint, 

With  Aodh  she  stood  alone 
By  the  statue  of  an  aged  Saint ! 

Fair  sculptured  was  the  stone. 
It  bore  a  crucifix  ; 

Fame  said  it  once  had  graced 
A  Christian  temple,  which  the  Picts 

In  the  Britons'  land  laid  waste : 
The  Pictish  men,  by  St.  Columb  taught, 
Had  hither  the  holy  relic  brought. 
Reullura  eyed  the  statue's  face, 

And  cried,  '*  It  is  be  shall  come, 
Even  he,  in  this  very  place, 

To  avenge  my  martyrdom. 


•  This  ode  was  written  in  Germany,  at  the  c\099  of 
1800,  before  the  conclusion  of  hostilities, 
t  Rcvnora,  in  Gaelic,  siftnifles  '*  beautiful  star.** 
i  The  Culdees  were  the  primitive  clergy  of  Scotland, 
and  apparently  her  only  clergy  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eleventh  century.  They  were  of  Irish  origin ;  and  their 
Bonastery,  on  the  island  of  lona  or  Icolmkill,  was  the 
seminary  of  Christianity  in  North  Britain.  Presbyte- 
rian writers  have  wished  to  prove  them  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  Presbyters,  strangers  to  the  Roman  Chnrch 
asd  Episcopacy.  It  S4>ems  to  be  established  that  they 
were  not  enemies  to  Episcopacy ;  bat  that  they  were 
■oc  slavishly  subjected  to  Rome,  like  the  clergy  of  later 
periods,  appears  by  their  resisting  the  Papal  ordinances 
rcspeetUiff  the  celibacy  of  religious  men,  on  which 
acconnt  they  were  ultimately  displaced  by  the  Scottish 
sovereigns  to  nake  way  for  more  Popish  canons. 


'*  For,  woe  to  the  Gael  people ! 

Ulvfagre  is  on  the  main. 
And  lona  shall  look  from  tower  and  steeple 

On  the  coming  ships  of  the  Dane ; 
And,  dames  and  daughters,  shall  all  your  locks 

With  the  spoiler's  grasp  entwine  T 
No !  some  shall  have  shelter  in  caves  and  rocks 

And  the  deep  sea  shall  be  mine. 
Baffled  by  me  shall  the  Dane  return, 
And  here  shall  his  torch  in  the  temple  burn, 
Until  that  holy  man  shall  plow 

The  waves  from  Innisfail. 
His  sail  is  on  the  deep  e'en  now. 

And  swells  to  the  southern  gale." 

"  Ah  !  knowest  thou  not,  my  bride," 

The  holy  Aodh  said, 
**  That  the  Saint  whose  form  we  stand  beside 

Has  for  ages  slept  with  the  dead  f " 
'*  He  liveth,  he  liveth,"  she  said  again, 

*'  For  the  span  of  his  life  tenfold  extends 
Beyond  the  wonted  years  of  men. 

He  sits  by  the  graves  of  well-loved  friends 
That  died  ere  thy  grandsire's  grandsire's  birth ; 
The  oak  is  decayed  with  old  age  on  earth. 
Whose  acorn-seed  had  been  planted  by  him ; 

And  his  parents  remember  the  day  of  dread 
When  the  sun  on  the  cross  look'd  dim. 

And  the  graves  gave  up  their  dead. 

"  Yet,  preaching  from  clime  to  clime, 

He  hath  roam'd  the  earth  for  ages. 
And  hither  he  shall  come  in  time 

When  the  wrath  of  the  heathen  rages. 
In  time  a  remnant  from  the  sword^ 

Ah !  but  a  remnant  to  deliver ; 
Yet,  blest  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! 

His  martyrs  shall  go  into  bliss  for  ever. 
Lochlin,*  appall'd,  shall  put  up  her  steel. 
And  thou  shall  embark  on  the  bounding  keel ; 
Safe  shalt  thou  pass  through  her  hundred  ships, 

With  the  Saint  and  a  remnant  of  the  Gael, 
And  the  Lord  will  instruct  thy  lips 

To  preach  in  Innisfail."  t 

The  sun,  now  about  to  set. 

Was  burning  o'er  Tiriee, 
And  no  gathering  cry  rose  yet 

O'er  the  isles  of  Albyn's  sea. 
Whilst  Reullura  saw  far  rowers  dip 

Their  oars  beneath  the  sun, 
And  the  phantom  of  many  a  Danish  ship. 

Where  ship  there  yet  was  none. 
And  the  shield  of  alarm  t  was  dumb. 
Nor  did  their  warning  till  midnight  come. 
When  watch-fires  burst  from  across 

From  Rons  and  Uist  and  Skey, 
To  tell  that  the  ships  of  the  Dane 

And  the  red-hair'd  slayers  were  nigh. 

Our  islesmcn  arose  from  slumbers. 

And  buckled  on  their  arms ; 
But  few,  alas!  were  their  numbers 

To  Lochlin' s  mailed  swarms. 


•  Denmark.  t  Ireland. 

X  Striking  the  shield  was  an  ancient  mode  of  conve  • 
cation  to  war  among  the  Gael. 
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And  the  blado  of  the  bloody  Norse 

Haa  fiird  the  shores  of  the  Gael 
With  many  a  floating  corse, 

And  with  many  a  woman's  wail. 
They  have  lighted  tho  islands  with  Ruin's  torch. 
And  the  holy  men  of  lona's  church 
In  the  temple  of  God  lay  slain ; 

All  but  Aodh,  the  last  Culdee, 
But  bound  with  many  an  iron  chain, 

Bound  in  that  church  was  he. 

And  where  is  Aodirs  bride  ? 

Rocks  of  the  ocean  flood  ! 
Plunged  she  not  from  your  heights  in  pride, 

And  mockM  the  men  of  blood  7 
Then  Ulvfagre  and  his  bands 

In  the  temple  lighted  their  banquet  up, 
And  the  print  of  their  blood-red  hands 

Was  left  on  the  altar-cup. 
'Twas  then  that  the  Norseman  to  Aodh  said, 
"  Tell  where  thy  church's  treasure's  laid, 
Or  I'll  hew  thee  Umb  from  limb." 

As  he  spoke  the  boll  struck  three, 
And  every  torch  grew  dim 

That  lighted  their  revehry. 

But  the  torches  again  burnt  bright. 

And  brighter  than  before, 
When  an  aged  man  of  majestic  height 

Enter' d  the  temple  door. 
Hush'd  was  the  revellers'  sound, 

They  were  struck  as  mute  as  the  dead, 
And  their  hearts  were  appall' d  by  the  very  sound 

Of  his  footstep's  measured  tread. 
Nor  word  was  spoken  by  one  beholder. 
While  he  flung  his  white  robe  back  on  his  shoulder, 
And  stretching  his  arms — as  eath 

Unriveted  Aodh's  bands. 
As  if  the  gyves  had  been  a  wreath 

Of  willows  in  his  hands. 

All  saw  the  stranger's  similitude 

To  the  ancient  statue's  form ; 
The  Saint  before  his  own  image  stood. 

And  grasp* d  Ulvfagre's  arm. 
Then  uprose  the  Danes  at  last  to  deliver 

Their  chief,  and  shouting  with  one  accord, 
They  drew  the  shaft  from  its  rattling  quiver. 

They  Ufted  the  spear  and  sword. 
And  levell'd  their  spears  in  rows. 
But  down  went  axes  and  spears  and  bows, 
When  the  Saint  with  his  crosier  sign'd, 

The  archer's  hand  on  the  string  was  stopt, 
And  down,  like  reeds  laid  flat  by  the  wind. 

Their  lifted  weapons  dropt. 

The  Saint  then  gave  a  signal  mute, 

And  though  Ulvfagre  willM  it  not. 
He  came  and  stood  at  the  statue's  foot, 

Spell-riveted  to  the  spot. 
Till  hands  invisible  shook  the  wall. 

And  the  tottering  image  was  dash'd 
Down  from  its  lofty  pedestal. 

On  Ulvfagre's  helm  it  crash' d — 
Helmet,  and  skull,  and  flesh,  and  brain, 
It  crush'd  as  millstone  crushes  the  grain. 
Then  spoke  the  Saint,  whilst  all  and  each 

Of  the  Heathen  trembled  round. 


And  the  pauses  amidst  his  speech 
Were  as  awful  as  the  sound : 

*'  Go  back,  ye  wolves,  to  your  dens,"  he  cried, 

"  And  tell  the  nations  abroad. 
How  the  fiercest  of  your  herd  has  died 

That  slaughter' d  the  flock  of  God. 
Gather  him  bone  by  bone, 

And  take  with  you  o'er  the  flood 
The  fragments  of  that  avenging  stone 

That  drank  his  Heathen  blood. 
These  are  the  spoils  from  lona's  sack, 
The  only  spoils  ye  shall  carry  back ; 
For  the  hand  that  upliftcth  spear  or  sword 

Shall  be  wither'd  by  palsy's  shock. 
And  I  come  in^the  name  of  the  Lord 

To  deliver  a  remnant  of  his  flock. 

A  remnant  was  call'd  together, 

A  doleful  remnant  of  the  Gael. 
And  the  Saint  in  the  ship  that  had  brought  him 
hither 

Took  the  mourners  to  Innisfail. 
Unscathed  they  left  lona's  strand, 

When  the  opal  mom  first  flush'd  the  sky. 
For  the  Norse  dropt  spear,  and  bow,  and  brand 

And  look'd  on  them  silently ; 
Save  from  their  hiding-places  came 
Orphans  and  mothers,  child  and  dame : 
But  alas !  when  the  search  for  Reullura  spread, 

No  answering  voice  was  given. 
For  the  sea  had  gone  o'er  her  lovely  head, 

And  her  spirit  was  in  Heaven. 


THE  TURKISH   LADY. 

*TwAS  the  hour  when  rites  unholy 
Call'd  each  Paynim  voice  to  prayer. 

And  the  star  that  faded  slowly 
Left  to  dews  the  freshen'd  air. 

Day  her  sultry  fires  had  wasted, 
Calm  and  sweet  the  moonlight  rose : 

Ev'n  a  captive  spirit  tasted 
Half  oblivion  of  his  woes. 

Then  'twas  from  an  Emir's  palace 
Came  an  eastern  lady  bright : 

She,  in  spite  of  tyrants  jealous. 
Saw  and  loved  an  English  knight. 

**  Tell  me,  captive,  why  in  anguish 
Foes  have  dragg'd  thee  here  to  dwell, 

Where  poor  Christians  as  they  languish 
Hear  no  sound  of  sabbath  bellT"— 

"  'Twas  on  Transylvania's  Bannat, 
When  the  Crescent  shone  afar, 

Like  a  pale  disastrous  planet 
O'er  the  purple  tide  of  war — 

*'  In  that  day  of  desolation, 

Ijtdy,  I  was  captive  made 
Bleeding  for  roy  Christian  nation; 

Ity  tho  walls  of  high  Belgrade.** 
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"  Captive  !  could  the  brightest  jewel 
From  my  turban  set  thee  free  f '*— 

**  Lady,  no ! — the  gift  were  cruel, 
RansomM,  yet  if  reft  of  thee. 

"  Say,  fair  princess !  would  it  grieve  thee 
Christian  climes  should  we  behold  ?" 

"Nay,  bold  knight!  I  would  not  leave  thee 
Were  thy  ransom  paid  in  gold  !'* 

Now  in  Heaven's  blue  expansion 
Rose  the  midnight  star  to  view. 

When  to  quit  her  father's  mansion 
Thrice  she  wept,  and  bade  adieu ! 

"  Fly  we  then,  while  none  discover ! 

Tyrant  barks,  in  vain  ye  ride !" 
Soon  at  Rhodes  the  British  lover 

Clasp' d  his  blooming  Eastern  Bride. 


THE  WOUNDED   HUSSAR. 

Ajm>hs  to  the  banks  of  the  dark-rolling  Danube 

Fair  Adelaide  hied  when  the  battle  was  o'er : — 
"  Oh,  whither,"  she  cried,  **  hast  thou  wander'd, 
my  lover? 
Or  here  dost  thou  welter  and  bleed  on  the 
■hore  f 

"  What  voice  did  I  hear?  'twas  my  Henry  that 
sigh'd!" 
All  mournful  she  hasten' d,  nor  wander'd  she 
hi, 
When  bleeding   and   low,  on   the   heath   she 
de«cried, 
By  the  light  of  the. moon,  her  poor  wounded 
Hussar! 

From  his  bosom,  that  heaved,  the  last  torrent  was 
streaming. 
And  pale  was  his  visage,  deep  mark'd  with  a 
Bear!  "«>- 

And  dim  was  that  eye,  once  expressively  beaming, 
That  melted  in  love,  and  that  kindled  in  war ! 

How  smit  was  poor  Adelaide's  heart  at  the  sight ! 

How  bitter  she  wept  o'er  the  victim  of  war ! 
"Hast  thou  come,  my  fond  love,  this  last  sor- 
rowful night, 
To  cheer   the   lone   heart   of  thy  wounded 
Hussar?" 

"Thou   Shalt   live,"   she   replied,   "Heaven's 
mercy,  relieving 
Elach  anguishing  wound,  shall  forbid  me  to 
mourn." 
"  Ah,  no!  the  last  pang  of  my  bosom  is  heaving ! 
No  light  of  the  mom  shall  to  Henry  return ! 

"  Thou  charmer  of  life,  ever  tender  and  true ! 

Ye  babct  of  my  love  that  await  me  afar !" 
ICfl  faltering  tongue  scarce  could  murmur  adieu, 

When  he  rank  in  her  arms— the  poor  wounded 
Httssar! 


THE    BRAVE    ROLAND.* 

The  brave  Roland ! — the  brave  Roland  !— 
False  tidings  reached  the  Rhenish  strand 

That  he  had  fallen  in  fight ; 
And  thy  faithful  bosom  swoon'd  with  pain 
O  loveliest  maiden  of  AUemayne ! 

For  the  loss  of  thy  own  true  knight. 

But  why  so  rash  has  she  ta'en  the  veil, 
In  yon  Nonnenwerder's  cloisters  pale? 

For  her  vow  had  scarce  been  sworn, 
And  the  fatal  mantle  o'er  her  flung, 
When  the  Drachenfells  to  a  trumpet  rung — 

'Twas  her  own  dear  warrior's  horn ! 

Woe !  woe !  each  heart  shall  bleed — shall  break! 
She  would  have  hung  upon  his  neck. 

Had  he  come  but  yester-even : 
And  he  had  clasp' d  those  peerless  charms 
That  shall  never,  never  fill  his  arms, 

Or  meet  him  but  in  heaven. 

Yet  Roland  the  brave — Roland  the  true- 
He  could  not  bid  that  spot  adieu ; 

It  was  dear  still  'midst  his  woes ; 
For  he  loved  to  breathe  the  neighbouring  air 
And  to  think  she  blest  him  in  her  prayer. 

When  the  Halleluiah  rose. 

There's  yet  one  window  of  that  pile, 
Which  he  built  above  the  Nun's  green  isle ; 

Thence  sad  and  oft  look'd  he 
(When  the  chant  and  organ  sounded  slow) 
On  the  mansion  of  his  love  below, 

For  herself  he  might  not  see. 

She  died ! — He  sought  the  battle -plain ! 
Her  image  fill'd  his  djnng  brain. 

When  he  fell  and  wish'd  to  fall : 
And  her  name  was  in  his  latest  sigh, 
When  Roland,  the  flower  of  chivalry, 

Expired  at  Roncevall. 


THE  SPECTRE   BOAT. 

A   BALLAD. 

Light  rued  false  Ferdinand  to  leave  a  lovely  maid 
forlorn. 

Who  broke  her  heart  and  died  to  hide  her  blush- 
ing cheek  from  scorn. 

One  night  he  dreamt  he  woo'd  her  in  their  wonted 
bower  of  love, 

Where  the  flowers  sprang  thick  around  them,  and 
the  birds  sang  sweet  above. 


*  The  tradition  which  forms  the  substance  of  these 
stanzas  is  still  preserved  in  Germany.  An  ancient 
tower  on  a  height,  called  the  Rolandseck,  a  few  miles 
above  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  is  shown  as  the  habitation 
which  Roland  built  in  sight  of  a  nunnery,  into  which 
bis  mistress  had  retired,  on  having  heard  an  unfounded 
account  of  his  death.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  credibility  of  the  legend,  its  scenery  must  be  recol- 
lected with  pleasure  by  every  one  who  has  visited  the 
romantic  landscape  of  the  Drachenfells,  the  Roland- 
seek,  and  the  benutifkil  adjacent  islet  of  the  Rhine, 
where  a  nunnery  still  stands. 
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But  the  scene  was  swiftly  changed  into  a  church- 
yard's dismal  view, 

And  her  lips  grew  black  beneath  hia  kiss,  from 
love's  delicious  hue. 

What  more  he  dreamt,  he  told  to  none;  but, 
shuddering,  pale,  and  dumb, 

Look*d  out  upon  the  waves,  like  one  that  knew 
his  hour  was  come. 

*Twa8  now  the  dead- watch  of  the  night — the 

helm  was  lash'd  a-lee, 
And  the  ship  rode  where  Mount  JEtna  lights  the 

deep  Levantine  sea ; 
When  beneath  its  glare  a  boat  came,  row*d  by  a 

woman  in  her  shroud, 
Who,  with  eyes  that  made  our  blood  nm  cold, 

stood  up  and  spoke  aloud : — 

**Come,  traitor,  down,  for  whom  my  ghost  still 

wanders  unforgiven ! 
Come  down,  false  Ferdinand,  for  whom  I  broke 

my  peace  with  Heaven !" — 
It  was  vain  to  hold  the  victim,  for  he  plunged  to 

meet  her  call. 
Like  the  bird  that  shrieks  and  flutters  in  the  gax- 

ing  serpent's  thrall. 

You  may  guess  the  boldest   mariner  shrank 

daunted  from  the  sight, 
For  the  Spectre  and  her  winding-sheet  shone  blue 

with  hideous  light ; 
Like  a  fiery  wheel  the  boat  spun  with  the  wiving 

of  her  hand, 
And  round  they  went,  and  down  they  went,  as 

the  cock  crew  from  the  Und. 


GILDEROY. 


The  last,  the  fatal  hour  is  come. 
That  bears  my  love  from  me : 

I  hear  the  dead  note  of  the  drum, 
I  mark  the  gallows'  tree ! 

The  bell  has  toll'd :  it  shakes  my  heart ; 

The  trumpet  speaks  thy  name ; 
And  must  my  GUderoy  depart 

To  bear  a  death  of  shame  f 

No  bosom  trembles  for  thy  doom ; 

No  mourner  wipes  a  tear ; 
The  gallows'  foot  is  all  thy  tomb, 

The  sledge  is  all  thy  bier. 

Oh,  Gilderoy !  bethought  we  then 

So  soon,  so  sad  to  part, 
When  first  in  Roslin's  lovely  glen 

You  triumph'd  o'er  my  heart  T 

Your  locks  they  glitter'd  to  the  sheen, 

Your  hunter  garb  was  trim ; 
And  graceful  was  the  riband  green 

That  bound  your  manly  limb ! 

Ah !  little  thought  I  to  deplore 
Those  limbs  in  fetters  bound ; 

Or  hear,  upon  the  scaffold  floor, 
The  midnight  hammer  sound. 


Ye  cruel,  cruel,  that  combined 

The  guiltless  to  pursue ; 
My  Gilderoy  was  ever  kind, 

He  could  not  injure  you ! 

A  long  adieu !  but  where  shall  fly 

Thy  widow  all  forlorn, 
When  every  mean  and  cruel  eye 

Regards  my  woe  with  scorn  f 

Yes !  they  will  mock  thy  widow's  tears. 

And  hate  thine  orphan  boy  ; 
Alas  !  his  infant  beauty  wears 

The  form  of  Gilderoy. 

Then  will  I  seek  the  dreary  mound 
That  wraps  thy  mouldering  clay. 

And  weep  and  linger  on  the  ground. 
And  sigh  my  heart  away. 


THE   RITTER   BANN. 

The  Hitter  Bann  from  Hungary 
Came  back,  renown'd  in  arms, 

But  scorning  jousts  of  chivalry 
And  love  and  ladies'  charms. 

While  other  knights  held  revels,  he 
Was  wrapt  in  thoughts  of  gloom. 

And  in  Vienna's  hostel rie 
Slow  paced  hb  lonely  room. 

There  enter' d  one  whose  face  he  knew,— 

Whose  voice,  he  was  aware. 
He  oft  at  mass  had  hsten'd  to. 

In  the  holy  house  of  prayer. 

'Twas  the  Abbot  of  St.  James's  monks* 

A  fresh  and  fair  old  man ; 
His  reverend  air  arrested  even 

The  gloomy  Ritter  Bann. 

But  seeing  with  him  an  ancient  dame 

Come  clad  in  Scotch  attire, 
The  Hitter's  colour  went  and  came. 

And  loud  he  spoke  in  ire. 

'*  Ha !  nurse  of  her  that  was  my  bane. 

Name  not  her  name  to  me ; 
I  wish  it  blotted  from  my  brain : 

Art  poor  T — take  alms,  and  flee." 

**  Sir  Knight,"  the  Abbot  interposed, 
"  This  case  your  ear  demands ;" 

And  the  crone  cried,  with  a  cross  inclosed 
In  both  her  trembling  hands : 

'*  Remember,  each  his  sentence  waits ; 

And  he  that  shall  rebut 
Sweet  Mercy's  suit,  on  him  the  gates 

Of  Mercy  shall  be  shut. 

"  You  wedded  undispensed  by  Chaich« 
Your  cousin  Jane  in  Spring; — 

In  Autumn,  when  yon  went  to  search 
For  churchmen's  pardoning. 
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"  Her  house  denounced  your  marriage-band, 

Betrothed  her  to  De  Grey, 
And  the  ring  you  put  upon  her  hand 

Was  wrench'd  by  force  away. 

"  Then  wept  your  Jane  upon  my  neck, 
Crying,  '  Help  me,  nurse,  to  flee 

To  my  Howel  Bann's  Glamorgan  hills;' 
But  word  arrived— ah  me  !^ 

"  You  were  not  there  ;  and  'twas  their  threat, 

By  foul  means  or  by  fair. 
To-morrow  morning  was  to  set 

The  seal  on  her  despair. 

"  I  had  a  son,  a  sea-boy,  in 

A  ship  at  Hartland  bay ; 
By  his  aid,  from  her  cruel  kin 

I  bore  my  bird  away. 

"To  Scotland  from  the  Devon's 

Green  myrtle  shores  we  fled ; 
And  the  Hand  that  sent  the  ravens 

To  Elijah,  gave  us  bread. 

"  She  wrote  you  by  my  son,  but  he 

From  England  sent  us  word 
You  had  gone  into  some  far  country, 

In  grief  and  gloom  he  heard. 

''For  they  that  wrong' d  you,  to  elude 

Your  wrath,  defamed  my  child; 
And  you — ay,  blush,  Sir,  as  you  should-* 

Believed,  and  were  beguiled. 

"  To  die  but  at  your  feet,  she  vowM 

To  roam  the  world ;  and  we 
Would  both  have  sped  and  begg'd  our  bread, 

But  so  it  might  not  be. 

"For  when  the  snow-storm  beat  our  roof. 

She  bore  a  boy,  Sir  Bann, 
Who  grew  as  fair  your  likeness  proof 

As  child  e'er  grew  like  man. 

"'Twas  smiling  on  that  babe  one  mom. 
When  heath  bloom'd  on  the  moor. 

Her  beauty  struck  young  Lord  Kinghom 
As  he  hunted  past  our  door. 

"  She  shunn'd  him,  but  he  raved  of  Jane 

And  roused  his  mother's  pride  ; 
Who  came  to  us  in  high  disdain, 

'  And  Where's  the  face,'  she  cried, 

"  *  Has  witch'd  my  boy  to  wish  for  one 

So  vn«tched  for  his  wife  t— 
Dost  love  thy  husband  7    Know,  my  ton 

Has  sworn  to  take  his  life.' 

"  Her  anger  sore  dismay'd  us. 

For  our  mite  was  wearing  scant, 
And,  unless  that  dame  would  aid  vm, 

There  was  none  to  aid  our  want. 

"  So  I  told  her,  weeping  bitterly, 

What  all  our  woes  had  been ; 
And,  though  she  was  a  stem  ladie 

The  team  stood  in  her  een. 


"  And  she  housed  us  both  when  cheerfully 

My  child  to  her  had  sworn. 
That  even  if  made  a  widow,  she 

Would  never  wed  Kinghom."— 

Here  paused  the  nurse,  and  then  began 

The  Abbot,  standing  by : 
"  Three  months  ago,  a  wounded  man 

To  our  abbey  came  to  die. 

"  He  heard  me  long,  with  ghastly  eyes 

And  hand  obdurate  clench' d. 
Speak  of  the  worm  that  never  dies. 

And  the  fire  that  is  not  quench'd. 

"At  last  by  what  this  scroll  attests 

He  left  atonement  brief, 
For  years  of  anguish  to  the  breasts 

His  guilt  had  wrong  with  grief. 

"  *  There  lived,'  he  said,  *  a  fair  young  dame 

Beneath  my  mother's  roof; 
I  loved  her,  but  against  my  flame 

Her  purity  was  proof 

"  *  I  feign'd  repentance,  friendship  pure  ; 

That  mood  she  did  not  check. 
But  let  her  husband's  miniature 

Be  copied  from  her  neck. 

"  '  As  means  to  search  him,  my  deceit 

Took  care  to  him  was  borne 
Nought  but  his  picture's  counterfeit. 

And  Jane's  reported  scom. 

"  *  The  treachery  took ;  she  waited  wild; 

My  slave  came  back  and  lied 
Whate'er  I  wished  ;  she  clasp'd  her  child, 

And  swoon'd,  and  all  but  died. 

"  '  I  felt  her  tears  for  years,  and  years 

Quench  not  my  flame,  but  stir ; 
The  very  hate  I  bore  her  mate 

Increased  my  love  for  her. 

"  '  Fame  told  us  of  his  glory,  while 

Joy  flush'd  the  face  of  Jane ; 
And  while  she  bless'd  his  name,  her  smile 

Strock  fire  unto  my  brain. 

"  '  No  fears  could  damp ;  I  reach'd  the  camp. 

Sought  out  its  champion  ; 
And  if  my  broad-sword  fail'd  at  last, 

'Twas  long  and  well  laid  on. 

'  'I'his  wound's  my  meed, my  name's  Kinghom, 

My  foe's  the  Ritter  Bann.'— 
The  wafer  to  his  lips  was  borne. 

And  we  shrived  the  dying  man. 

"  He  died  not  till  you  went  to  fight 

The  Turks  at  Warradein  ; 
But  I  see  my  tale  has  changed  you  pale."— 

The  Abbot  went  for  wine ; 

And  brought  a  little  page,  who  poor'd 

It  out,  and  knelt  and  smiled  r— 
The  stunn'd  knight  saw  himself  restored 

To  childhood  in  his  child ; 
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And  stoop' d  and  caught  him  to  hia  breast, 

Laugh* d  loud  and  wept  anon, 
And  with  a  shower  of  kisses  pressed 

The  darling  little  one. 

'*  And  where  went  Jane  T" — "  To  a  nunnery, 
Sir- 
Look  not  again  so  pale — 

Kinghom's  old  dame  grew  harsh  to  her." — 
"  And  has  she  ta'en  the  veil  ?** 

"  Sit  down,  Sir,'*  said  the  priest,  *'  I  bar 
Rash  words." — ^They  sat  all  three. 

And  the  boy  play*d  with  the  knight's  broad  star, 
As  he  kept  him  on  his  knee. 

•'  Think  ere  you  ask  her  dwelling-place,  " 

The  Abbot  further  said ; 
**  Time  draws  a  veil  o'er  beauty's  face 

More  deep  than  cloister's  shade. 

'*  Grief  may  have  made  her  what  you  can 

Scarce  love  perhaps  for  life." 
'*  Hush,  Abbot,"  cried  the  Riiter  Bann, 
Or  tell  me  where's  my  wife." 
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The  priest  undid  two  doors  that  hid 
The  inn's  adjacent  room. 

And  there  a  lovely  woman  stood, 
Tears  bathed  her  beauty's  bloom. 

One  moment  may  with  bliss  repay 
Unnumber'd  hours  of  pain ; 

Such  was  the  throb  and  mutual  sob 
Of  the  Knight  embracing  Jane. 


SONG. 


When  Napoleon  was  flsring 

From  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
A  British  soldier,  dying. 

To  his  brother  bade  adieu  ! 

'*  And  take,"  he  said,  "this  token 
To  the  maid  that  owns  my  faith. 

With  the  words  that  I  have  spoken 
In  affection's  latest  breath." 

Sore  moum*d  the  brother's  heart. 
When  the  youth  beside  him  fell ; 

But  the  trumpet  vram'd  to  part, 
And  they  took  a  sad  farewell. 

There  was  many  a  friend  to  loee  him. 
For  that  gallant  soldier  sigh'd ; 

But  the  maiden  of  his  bo«om 
Wept  when  all  their  tears  were  dried. 


THE  BEECH-TREETS  PETITION. 

O  LSJLVs  this  barren  spot  to  me ! 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree! 
Though  bush  or  flowret  never  grow 
My  dark  unwnrming  shade  below ; 


Nor  summer  bud  perfume  the  dew 

Of  rosy  blush  or  yellow  hue ; 

Nor  fruits  of  autumn,  blossom-bom, 

My  green  and  glossy  leaves  adorn  , 

Nor  murmuring  tribes  from  me  derive 

Th'  ambrosial  amber  of  the  hive ; 

Yet  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me : 

Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree ! 

Thrice  twenty  summers  I  have  seen 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green ; 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood 
In  bloomless,  fruitless  solitude, 
Since  childhood  in  my  pleasant  bower 
First  spent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hour. 
Since  youthful  lovers  in  my  shade 
Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapture  made  ; 
And  on  my  trunk's  surviving  frame 
Carved  many  a  long-forgotten  name. 
Oh  !  by  the  sighs  of  gentle  sound. 
First  breathed  upon  this  sacred  ground : 
By  all  that  Love  has  whisper'd  here. 
Or  Beauty  heard  with  ravish' d  ear ; 
As  Love's  own  altar  honour  me. 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree 


HALLOWED   GROUND. 

What's  hallow'd  ground  ?  Has  earth  a  clod 
Its  Maker  meant  not  should  be  trod 
By  man,  the  image  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unscourged  by  Superstition's  rod 

To  bow  the  knee  ? 

That's  hallow'd  ground— where,  moum'd  and 

miss'd. 
The  lips  repose  our  love  has  kiss'd  ;— 
But  where's  their  memory's  mansion  t    la'f 

Yon  church-yard's  bowers  ? 
No !  in  ourselves  their  souls  exist, 

A  part  of  ours. 

A  kiss  can  consecrate  the  ground 
Where  mated  hearts  are  mutual  bound : 
The  spot  where  love's  first  links  were  wound. 

That  ne'er  are  riven. 
Is  hallow'd  down  to  earth's  profound. 

And  up  to  heaven ! 

For  time  makes  all  but  true  love  old ; 
The  burning  thoughts  that  then  were  told 
Run  molten  still  in  memory's  mould ; 

And  will  not  cool, 
Until  the  heart  itself  be  cold 

In  Lethe's  pool. 

What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep  f 
'Tis  not  the  sculptured  piles  you  heap ! 
In  dews  that  heavens  fiir  distant  weep 

Their  turf  may  bloom 
Or  Genii  twine  beneath  the  deep 

Their  coral  tomb. 

But  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind 

Whose  sword  or  voice  has  served  mankiiid— 

And  is  he  dead,  wboae  glorious  mind 
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Lifts  thine  on  high  ? — 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die. 

Is't  death  to  fall  for  Freedom's  right! 
He*8  dead  alone  that  lacks  her  light ! 
And  murder  sullies  in  Heaven's  sight 

The  sword  he  draws : — 
What  can  alone  ennoble  fight  f 

A  noble  cause ! 

Give  that !  and  welcome  War  to  brace 

Her  drums  !  and  rend  Heaven's  reeking  space  ! 

The  colours  planted  face  to  face, 

The  charging  cheer, 
Though  Death's  pale  horse  lead  on  the  chase, 

Shall  still  be  dear. 

And  place  our  trophies  where  men  kneel 
To  Heaven  ! — ^but  Heaven  rebukes  my  zeal ! 
The  cause  of  Truth  and  human  weal, 

O  God  above ! 
Transfer  it  from  the  sword's  appeal 

To  Peace  and  Love. 

Peace,  Love !  the  cherubim,  that  join 
Their  spread  wings  o'er  Devotion's  shrine — 
Prayers  sound  in  vain,  and  temples  shine, 

Where  they  are  not— 
The  heart  alone  can  make  divine 

Religion's  spot. 

To  incantations  dost  thou  trust, 
And  pompous  rites  in  domes  august  f 
See  mouldering  stones  and  metal's  rust 

Belie  the  vaunt, 
That  man  can  bless  one  pile  of  dust 

With  chime  or  chaunt. 

The  ticking  wood- worm  mocks  thee,  man ! 

Thy  temples — creeds  themselves  grow  wan ! 

But  there's  a  dome  of  nobler  span, 
A  temple  given 

Thy  faith,  that  bigots  dare  not  ban- 
Its  space  is  Heaven ! 

Its  roof  star-pictured  Nature's  ceiling. 
Where  trancing  the  rapt  spirit's  feeling. 
And  God  himself  to  man  revealing. 

The  harmonious  spheres 
Make  music,  though  unheard  their  peaKng 

By  mortal  ears. 

Fair  stars !  are  not  your  beings  pure  f 
Can  sin,  can  death  your  worlds  obscure  ? 
Else  why  so  swell  the  thoughts  at  your 

Aspect  above  ? 
Ye  must  be  Heavens  that  make  us  sure 

Of  heavenly  love! 

And  in  your  harmony  sublime 
I  read  the  doom  of  distant  time ; 
That  man's  regenerate  soul  from  crime 

Shall  yet  be  drawn. 
And  reason  on  his  mortal  clime 

Immortal  dawn. 


What's  hallow'd  ground  ?  'Tis  what  gjvea  bu-th 
To  sacred  thoughts  in  souls  of  worth  I— 
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Peace  !  Independence !  Truth  !  go  forth 

Earth's  compass'd  round ; 
And  your  high-priesthood  shall  make  earth 

All  hallow'' d  ground. 


CAROLINE. 

PART  1. 


I'll  bid  the  hyacinth  to  blow,  ' 

I'll  teach  my  grotto  green  to  be  ; 

And  sing  my  true  love,  all  below 
The  holly  bower  and  myrtle-tree. 

There  all  his  wild -wood  sweets  to  bring. 
The  sweet  south  wind  shall  wander  by, 

And  with  the  music  of  his  wing 
Delight  my  rustling  canopy. 

Come  to  my  close  and  clustering  bower. 

Thou  spirit  of  a  milder  clime. 
Fresh  with  the  dews  of  fruit  and  flower. 

Of  mountain-heath,  and  moory  thyme. 

With  all  thy  rural  echoes  come. 

Sweet  comrade  of  the  rosy  day. 
Wafting  the  wild  bee's  gentle  hum. 

Or  cuckoo's  plaintive  roundelay. 

Where'er  thy  morning  breath  has  play'd, 

Whatever  isles  of  ocean  fann'd. 
Come  to  my  blossom -woven  shade, 

Thou  wandering  wind  of  fairy-land. 

For  sure  from  some  enchanted  isle. 
Where  Heaven  and  Love  their  sabbath  hold, 

Where  pure  and  happy  spirits  smile. 
Of  beauty's  fairest,  brightest  mould ; 

From  some  green  Eden  of  the  deep. 
Where  Pleasure's  sigh  alone  is  heaved, 

Where  tears  of  rapture  lovers  weep. 
Endear' d,  undoubting,  undeceived  ; 

From  some  sweet  paradise  afar. 
Thy  music  wanders,  distant,  lost — 

Where  Nature  lights  her  leading  star. 
And  love  is  never  cross'd. 

Oh  gentle  gale  of  Eden  bowers, 
If  back  thy  rosy  feet  should  roam. 

To  revel  with  the  cloudless  Hours 
In  Nature's  more  propitious  home. 

Name  to  thy  loved  Elysian  groves. 
That  o'er  enchanted  spirits  twine, 

A  fairer  form  than  cherub  loves. 
And  let  the  name  be  Caroline. 

PART  II. 

TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Gem  of  the  crimson-colour'd  Even, 

Companion  of  retiring  day, 
Why  at  the  closing  gates  of  Heaven, 

Beloved  star,  dost  thou  delay  f 
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So  fair  thy  pensile  beauty  bums, 
When  soft  the  tear  of  twilight  flows ; 

So  due  thy  plighted  love  returns, 
To  chambers  brighter  than  the  rose ; 

To  Peace,  to  Pleasure,  and  to  Love, 
So  kind  a  star  thou  seem'st  to  be, 

Sure  some  enamour' d  orb  above 
Descends  and  burns  to  meet  with  thee. 

Thine  is  the  breathing,  blushing  hour. 
When  all  unheavenly  passions  fly. 

Chased  by  the  soul- subduing  power 
Of  Love's  delicious  witchery. 

O !  sacred  to  the  fall  of  day. 
Queen  of  propitious  stars,  appear. 

And  early  rise,  and  long  delay, 
When  Caroline  herself  is  here  ! 

Shine  on  her  chosen  green  resort. 
Whose  trees  the  sunward  summit  crown. 

And  wanton  flowers,  that  well  may  court 
An  Angel's  feet  to  tread  them  down. 

Shine  on  her  sweetly-scented  road, 
Thou  star  of  evening's  purple  dome. 

That  lead* St  the  nightingale  abroad. 
And  guidest  the  pilgrim  to  his  home. 

Shine,  where  my  charmer's  sweeter  breath 
Embalms  the  soft  exhaling  dew. 

Where  dying  winds  a  sigh  bequeath 
To  kiss  the  cheek  of  rosy  hue. 

Where,  winnow' d  by  the  gentle  air, 
Her  silken  treStes  darkly  flow, 

And  fall  upon  her  brow  so  fair. 
Like  shadows  on  the  mountain  snow. 

Thus,  ever  thus,  at  day's  decline. 
In  converse  sweet,  to  wander  far, 

O  bring  with  thee  my  Caroline, 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  Ruling  Star ! 


FIELD  FLOWERS. 

Ye  field  flowers !  the  gardens  eclipse  you,  'tis 

true, 
Yet,  wildings  of  Nature,  I  dote  tipon  you, 

For  ye  waA  me  to  summers  of  old. 
When  the  earth  teem'd  around  me  with  fairy 

delight, 
And  when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladden'd  my 
sight. 
Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 

I  love  you  for  lulling  me  back  into  dreams 
Of  the  blue  Highland  mountains  and  echoing 
streams. 
And  of  birchen  glades  breathing  their  balm. 
While  the  deer  was  seen  glancing  in  sunshine 

remote, 
And  the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood-pigeon's 
note 
Made  music  that  sweeten' d  the  calm. 


Not  a  pastoral  song  has  a  pleasanter  tune 

Than  ye  speak  to  my  heart,  Uttle  wildings  of  June : 

Of  old  ruinous  castles  ye  tell. 
Where  I  thought  it  delightful  your  beauties  to  find. 
When  the  magic  of  Nature  first  breathed  on  my 
mind. 

And  your  blossoms  were  part  of  her  spell. 

Ev'n  now  what  affection  the  violet  awakes ; 
What  loved  little  islands,  twice  seen  in  their  lakes, 

Can  the  wild  water-lily  restore  ! 
What  landscapes  I  read  in  the  primrose's  looks, 
And  what  pictures  of  pebbled  and  minnowy  brooks 

In  the  vetches  that  tangled  their  shore  ! 

Earth's  cultureless  buds,  to  my  heart  ye  were  dear. 
Ere  the  fever  of  passion,  or  ague  of  fear 

Had  scathed  my  existence's  bloom ; 
Once  I  welcome  you  more,  in  life's  passionless 

stage, 
With  the  visions  of  youth  to  revisit  my  age,    ^ 

And  I  wish  you  to  grow  on  my  tomb. 


DIRGE   OF   WALLACE. 

Text  Iigh|ed  a  taper  at  the  dead  of  night, 

And  chanted  their  holiest  hymn ; 
But  her  brow  and  her  bosom  were  damp  vrith 
aflright. 

Her  eye  was  all  sleepless  and  dim ! 
And  the  lady  of  Elderslie  wept  for  her  lord. 

When  a  death-watch  beat  in  her  lonely  room. 
When  her  curtain  had  shook  of  its  own  accord ; 
And  the  raven  had  flapp'd  at  her  whidow-board. 
To  tell  of  her  wanior's  doom ! 

**  Now  sing  you  the  death -song,  and  leudly  pray 

For  the  soul  of  my  knight  so  dear  ; 
And  call  me  a  widow  this  wretched  day. 

Since  the  warning  of  God  is  here ! 
For  night-mare  rides  on  my  strangled  sleep  r— 

The  lord  of  my  bosom  is  doom'd  to  die : 
His  valorous  heart  they  have  wounded  deep ; 
And  the  blood- red  tears  shall  his  country  weep. 

For  Wallace  of  Elderslie !" 

Yet  knew  not  his  country  that  ominous  hour, 

Ere  the  loud  matin-bell  was  rung. 
That  a  trumpet  of  death  on  an  English  tower 

Had  the  dirge  of  her  champion  sung ! 
When  his  dungeon  light  look'd  dim  and  red 

On  the  high-bom  blood  of  a  martyr  slain, 
No  anthem  was  sung  at  his  holy  death-bed ; 
No  weeping  was  there  when  his  bosom  bled-* 

And  his  heart  was  rent  in  twain  ! 

Oh,  it  was  not  thus  when  his  oaken  spear, 

Was  true  to  that  knight  forlorn  ; 
And  the  hosts  of  a  thousand  were  scatter'd  like 
deer, 
At  the  blast  of  the  hunter's  horn ; 
When  he  strode  on  the  wreck  <^each  well-fought 
field 
With  the  yellow-hair'd  chiefs  of  his  native 
land; 
For  his  lance  was  not  shiver'd  on  helmet  o* 
shield^ 
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And  the  sword  that  seem'd  fit  (or  Archangel  to 
wield, 

Was  tight  in  his  terrible  hand ! 

Yet  bleeding  and  bound,  though  her  Wallace 
wight 
For  his  long-loved  country  die, 
The  bugle  ne'er  sung  to  a  braver  knight 

Than  Wallace  of  Clderslie  ! 
But  the  day  of  his  glory  shall  never  depart, 
His  head  uiientomb'd   shall  with  glory    be 
balm*d, 
From  its  blood-streaming  altar  his  spirit  shall 

start: 
Though  the  raven  has  fed  on  his  mouldering 
heart, 
A  nobler  was  never  embalmM ! 


THE   FRIARS    OF   DIJON. 

A  TALE. 

Whkit  honest  men  confessed  their  sins, 
And  paid  the  church  genteelly, 

In  Burgundy  two  capuchins 
Lived  jovially  and  freely. 

They  march'd  about  from  place  to  place, 

With  ahrift  and  dispensation  ; 
And  mended  broken  consciences. 

Soul-tinkers  by  vocation. 

One  Inar  was  Father  Boniface, 

And  he  ne'er  knew  disquiet. 
Save  when  condemn' d  to  saying  grace 

O'er  mortifying  diet. 

The  other  was  lean  Dominick, 
Whose  slender  form,  and  sallow. 

Would  scarce  have  made  a  candlewick 
For  Boniface's  tallow. 

Albeit,  he  tippled  like  a  fish. 
Though  not  the  same  potation ; 

And  mortal  man  ne'er  clear'd  a  dish 
With  nimbler  mastication. 

Those  saints  without  the  shirts  arrived. 

One  evening  late,  to  pigeon 
A  country  pair  for  alms,  that  lived 

About  a  league  from  Dijon ; 

WhoM  supper-pot  was  set  to  boil 

On  fagots  briskly  crackling : 
The  friars  enter'd  with  a  smile 

To  Jacquez  and  to  Jacqueline. 

They  bow'd  and  bless'd  the  dame,  and  then 

In  pious  terms  besought  her 
To  give  two  holy-minded  men 

A  meal  of  bread  and  water. 

For  water  and  a  crust  they  crave, 
TboM  months  that,  even  on  Lent  days. 

Scarce  knew  the  taste  of  water,  save 
When  watering  for  dainties. 


Quoth  Jacquez,  "  That  were  sorry  cheer 
For  men  fatigued  and  dusty ; 

And  if  you  supp'd  on  crusts,  I  fear 
You'd  go  to  bed'but  crusty." 

So  forth  he  brought  a  flask  of  rich 

Wine  fit  to  feast  Silenus, 
And  viands,  at  the  sight  of  which 

They  laugh' d  like  two  hyenas. 

Alternately,  the  host  and  spouse 
Regaled  each  pardon-gauger, 

Who  told  them  tales  right  marvellous. 
And  lied  as  for  a  wager — 

'Bout  churches  like  balloons  convey'd 

With  aeronautic  martyrs ; 
And  wells  made  warm,  where  holy  maid 

Had  only  dipt  her  garters. 

And  if  their  hearers  gaped,  I  guess, 
With  jaws  three  inch  asunder, 

'Twas  partly  out  of  weariness. 
And  partly  out  of  wonder. 

Then  striking  up  duets,  the  freres 

Went  on  to  sing  in  matches. 
From  psalms  to  sentimental  airs, 

From  these  to  glees  and  catches. 

At  last  they  would  have  danced  outright, 
Like  a  baboon  and  tame  bear, 

If  Jacquez  had  not  drunk  Good  Night, 
And  shown  them  to  their  chamber. 

The  room  was  high,  the  host's  was  nigh : 

Had  wife  or  he  suspicion 
That  monks  would  make  a  raree-show 

Of  chinks  in  the  partition  T — 

Or  that  two  confessors  would  come. 

Their  holy  ears  outreaching 
To  conversations  as  humdrum 

Almost  as  their  own  preaching  7 

Shame  on  you,  friars  of  orders  grey. 
That  peeping  knelt,  and  wriggling. 

And  when  ye  should  have  gone  to  pray. 
Betook  yourselves  to  giggling  ! 

But  every  deed  will  hnvc  its  meed : 

And  hark !  what  information 
Has  made  the  sinners,  in  a  trice, 

Look  black  with  consternation. 

The  farmer  on  a  hone  prepares 
His  knife,  a  long  and  keen  one ; 

And  talks  of  killing  both  the  frcres. 
The  fat  one  and  the  lean  one ; 

To-morrow  by  the  break  of  day. 

He  orders,  too,  saltpetre 
And  pickling  tubs ^But,  reader,  stay. 

Our  host  was  no  man-eater. 

The  priests  knew  not  that  country-folks 

Gave  pigs  the  name  of  friars; 
But  startled,  witless  of  the  joke. 

As  if  they  trod  on  briers. 
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Meanwhile,  as  they  perspired  with  dread, 

The  hair  of  either  craven 
Had  stood  erect  upon  his  head, 

But  that  their  heads  were  shaven. 

"  What !  pickle  and  smoke  us  Hmb  by  limb  ? 

God  curse  him  and  his  larders ! 
St.  Peter  will  bedevil  him 

If  he  saltpetre  friars. 

"  Yet,  Dominick,  to  die ! — the  bare 

Idea  shakes  one  oddly ; 
Yes,  Boniface,  Mis  time  we  were 

Beginning  to  be  godly. 

**  Would  that,  for  absolution's  sake, 

Of  all  our  sins  and  cogging, 
We  had  a  whip  to  give  and  take 

A  last  kind  mutual  flogging. 

*'  0  Dominick !  thy  nether  end 

Should  bleed  for  expiation, 
And  thou  shouldst  have,  my  dear  fat  friend, 

A  glorious  flagellation.'* 

Bat  bavins;  ne*er  a  switch,  poor  souls ! 

They  bow'd  like  weeping  willows. 
And  told  the  Saints  long  rigmaroles 

Of  all  their  peccadilloes. 

Tet,  *midst  this  penitential  plight, 
A  thought  their  fancies  tickled ; 

'Twere  better  brave  the  window's  height 
Than  be  at  morning  pickled. 

And  so  they  girt  themselves  to  leap. 

Both  under  breath  imploring 
A  regiment  of  saints,  to  keep 

Their  host  and  hostess  snoring. 

The  lean  one  'lighted  like  a  cat, 

Then  scamper'd  off  like  Jehu, 
Nor  stopp'd  to  help  the  man  of  fat. 

Whose  cheek  was  of  a  clay  hue — 

Who,  being  by  nature  more  design'd 

For  resting  than  for  jumping, 
Fell  heavy  on  his  parts  behind. 

That  broaden'd  with  the  plumping. 

There  long  beneath  the  vnndow's  sconce 

His  bruises  he  sat  pawing. 
Squat  as  the  figure  of  a  bonze 

Upon  a  Clunese  drawing. 

At  length  he  waddled  to  a  sty ; 

The  pigs,  you'd  thought  for  game-sake, 
Came  round  and  nosed  him  lovingly. 

As  if  they'd  known  their  namesake. 

Meanwhile  the  other  flew  to  town, 

And  with  short  respiration 
Bray'd  Uke  a  donkey  up  and  down 

**  Ass-ass-ass-assination  !'* 

Men  left  theu'  beds,  and  night-capp'd  heads 
Fopp'd  out  from  every  casement ; 

The  cats  ran  frighten'd  on  the  leads ; 
Diion  was  all  amazement. 


Doors  bang'd,  dogs  bay'd,  and  boys  hurra'd. 
Throats  gaped  aghast  in  bare  rows. 

Till  soundest  sleeping  watchmen  woke, 
And  even  at  last  the  mayor  rose — 

Who,  charging  him  before  police. 

Demands  of  Dominick  surly. 
What  earthquake,  fire,  or  breach  of  peace 

Made  all  this  hurly-burly  7 

"  Ass — "  quoth  the  priest,  "ass-assins,  sir. 

Are  (hence  a  league  or  nigher) 
About  to  sah,  scrape,  massacre. 

And  barrel  up  a  friar." 

Soon,  at  the  magistrate's  command, 
A  troop  from  the  gens-d'armes'  house 

Of  twenty  men  rode  sword  in  hand. 
To  storm  the  bloody  farm's  house.    ^ 

As  they  were  cantering  toward  the  place. 
Comes  Jacquez  to  the  swine-yard. 

But  started  when  a  great  round  face 
Cried,  "  Rascal !  hold  thy  whinyard." 

'Twas  Boniface,  as  mad's  King  Lear, 

Playing  antics  in  the  piggery : 
"  And  what  the  devil  brought  you  here, 

You  mountain  of  a  friar,  eh  ?" 

Ah !  once  how  jolly,  now  how  wan 
And  blubber'd  with  the  vapours. 

That  frantic  capuchin  began 
To  cut  fantastic  capers — 

Crying,  "  Help !  hallo !  the  bellows  blow. 

The  pot  is  on  to  stew  me ; 
I  am  a  pretty  pig — ^but  no ! 

They  shall  not  barbacue  me." 

Nor  was  this  raving  fit  a  sham ; 

In  truth  he  was  hysterical. 
Until  they  brought  him  out  a  dram. 

And  that  wrought  like  a  miracle. 

Just  as  the  horsemen  halted  near. 
Crying,  **  Murderer,  stop,  ohoy,  oh  !* 

Jacquez  was  comforting  the  frere 
With  a  good  glass  of  noyau— 

Who  beckon'd  to  them  not'to  kick  up 

A  row ;  but  waxing  mellow. 
Squeezed  Jacquez'  hand,  and  with  a  hiccup 

Said,  "  You're  a  damn'd  good  fellow." 

Explaining  lost  but  little  breath : — 

Here  ended  all  the  matter ; 
So  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth, 

And  long  Uve  Henri  Quatre ! 

The  gens-d'armes  at  the  story  broke 

Into  horse -fits  of  laughter. 
And,  as  if  they  had  known  the  joke, 

Their  horses  neigh'd  thereafter. 

Lean  Domudck,  methinks,  his  chaps 
Yawn'd  weary,  worn,  and  moody, 

So  may  my  readers'  too,  perhaps. 
And  thus  I  wish  'em  good  day. 


HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 


Henry  Kiree  White  was  born  on  the  2l8t  of 
August,  1785,  at  Nottingham,  where  his  father 
was  a  butcher.    He  gave  early  tokens  of  the 
genius  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished ; 
and  had  written  verses  when  scarcely  more  than 
a  child.     While  at  school  and  wooing  the  Muses, 
however,  his  spirit  was  subdued  by  his  occupa- 
pation;   on  one  whole  day  in  every  week,  and 
during  his  leisure  hours  on  the  others,  he  was 
compelled   to  carry  out  the  butcher's  basket; 
this  drudgery  he  was  forced  to  exchange  for  one 
scarcely  less  repulsive :  at  the  age  of  fourteen  the 
loom  of  a  hosier  was  selected  for  this  *' darling  of 
Science  and  the  Muse  :*'  his  mother,  however, 
felt  that  his  yearnings  after  fame  were  indications 
of  a  higher  destiny,  and  succeeded  in  placing  him 
in  the  office  of  an  attorney.    Here  he  earnestly 
laboured  to  acquire  knowledge ;  soon  "  learned 
to  read  Horace  with  tolerable  facility,  and  made 
some  progress  in  Greek  ;*'  obtained  an  insight 
into  several  of  the  sciences,  and  became  so  con- 
spicuous at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  to  be  elected  one 
of  the  six  professors  in  the  Literary  Society  of  his 
native  town.     Having  already  felt  a  consciousness 
of  his  natural  powers,  his  mind  was  directed  to- 
wards the  Universities; — he  was  ambitious  of 
academic  distinction,  yet  with  a  very  remote  hope 
of  ever  attaining  it.    Having  primed  some  prose 
and  poetry  in  several  of  the  magazines,  he  was 
induced,  in  1803,  to  endeavour  to  forward  his 
darling  project  by  publishing  a  small  volume. 
The  volume  was  harshly  handled  by  a  critic  in 
the  Monthly  Review,  and  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tbns  of  the  youth  seemed  for  a  time  crushed  for 
ever.    Events  which  appear  the  most  ruinous  are 
often  the  most  propitious.    The  ungentle  usage 
the  young  Poet  had  received  attracted  towards 
him  a  friend,  who  was  not  only  kind  and  gene- 
rous, but  already  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation ; 
the  friend  was  Robert  Southey,  a  man  who,  from 
that  day  to  this,  seems  to  have  considered  it  a 
leading  duty  of  his  Ufe,  and  the  highest  recom- 
pense of  his  genius,  to  assist  young  strugglers 
after  fame  through  the  slough  of  despond  which 
fo  continually  surrounds  them.    His  memoir  of 
White  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  examples  of 
biography  the  English  language  can  supply ;  and 
does  as  much  honour  to  the  living,  as  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  deceased  Poet.    White  achieved  his 
object ;  was  entered  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  rapidly  obtained  the  highest  honours 
the  University  could  confer  upon  him.    All  the 
WBtting  anxieties  of  years  were  now  rewarded— 
the  bad  had  blossomed — and  the  obscure  and 
firieodlees   youth   found    fame   and    ''admiring 
fiiends.'*    But  the  penalty  was  yet  to  be  exacted : 
the  trdour  with  which  he  had  studied — the  eager 
longings  after  immortaUty — the  unsubdued  resolve 
*o  be  "  marked  among  men,"  had  weakened  his 


frame ; — life  was  the  price  he  paid  for  distinction ; 
and 

*'  Science  self-destroyed  her  favourite  son/* 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1806,  he  died :  "  his 
death,"  says  Dr.  Southey,  "  is  to  be  lamented  as 
a  loss  to  English  literature;"  he  adds,  that  *'his 
virtues  were  as  admirable  as  his  genius."  "  Dis- 
tress and  poverty,"  says  another  great  authority, 
"could  not  impair  his  mind — ^which  death  itself 
destroyed  rather  than  subdued."  Southey  also 
says:  "It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  human 
being  more  amiable  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
He  was  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  every 
member  of  his  family ;  this  he  instinctively  be- 
came :  and  the  thorough  goodness  of  his  advice 
is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  affection  with 
which  it  is  always  communicated."  Good  sense, 
indeed,  at  all  times,  and  latterly  fervent  piety, 
appear  to  have  been  his  chief  characteristics; 
the  latter  enabled  him  to  overcome  a  naturally 
irritable  temper ;  and  it  was  impossible,  says  the 
above  authority,  for  man  to  be  more  tenderly 
patient  of  the  faults  of  others,  more  uniformly 
meek,  or  more  unafifecledly  humble. 

Nearly  all  the  poems  of  Henry  Kirke  White 
Were  written  before  he  attained  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. When  he  entered  college,  he  was  advised 
"  to  stifle  his  poetic  fire  for  severer  and  more  im- 
portant studies — to  lay  a  billet  on  the  embers 
until  he  had  taken  his  degree,  and  then  he  might 
fan  it  into  a  flame  again."  This  advice  he  fol- 
lowed 80  scrupulously,  that  a  few  "fragmer**" 
are  the  only  produce  of  his  maturer  years,  his 
"  Remains"  have  been  among  the  most  popular 
productions  of  the  age :  edition  after  edition  has 
been  called  for ;  and  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
British  Poets  would  be  imperfept  if  it  did  not  con- 
tain the  poems  of  this  "  marvellous  boy," — the 
martyr-student,  the  endowments  of  whose  mind 
were  even  surpassed  by  the  generosity  of  his  na- 
ture, the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  principles,  and  the  fervency  of  his 
piety.  His  poetical  talent  was  but  one  of  many 
rare  excellences;  a  character  more  perfect,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  has  rarely  fallen  under 
the  notice  of  the  biographer.  Had  he  lived  to 
enter  the  sacred  profession,  which  latterly  became 
the  engrossing  object  of  his  thoughts,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments;  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  must  have  occupied  a  foremost 
station  among  the  Poets  of  his  country.  As  it  is, 
he  has  left  us  abundant  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of 
virtue ;  his  upright  conduct,  no  less  than  his  ge- 
nius, drew  friends  around  him ;  and  it  is  to  the 
former,  even  more  than  to  the  latter,  that  hb 
memory  is  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  valuable 
tributes  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  a  public 
writer. 
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POEMS, 


WRITTEN   BErORE   THE   PUBLICATION  OF 
CLIFTON   GROVE. 


CHILDHOOD. 


This  is  one  of  the  aathor't  earlieit  prodactloni ,  and 
appear!  by  the  handwriting  to  have  been  written 
when  he  wai  between  fourteen  and  fifteen.  Tlie 
pktoro  of  the  •chool-mistresa  ii  f^om  nature. 


PART  I.  • 

Pictured  in  memory's  mellowing  glass,  how 

Bweet 
Our  infiutt  dtys,  oar  infant  joys,  to  greet ! 
To  roam  in  fimcy  in  each  cherish*d  scene, 
The  Tiliag*  church-yard  and  the  village -green. 
The  woodland  walk   remote,  the  green-wood 

i^ide, 
The  moaay  seat  heneath  the  hawthorn's  shade, 
The  white-wash'd  cottage,  where  the  woodbine 

grew, 
And  all  the  farourke  haunts  our  childhood  knew ! 
How  sweet,  while  all  the  evil  shuns  the  gaze, 
To  view  th'  imclouded  skies  of  former  days ! 

Beloved  age  of  innocence  and  smiles, 
When  each  wing*d  hour  some  new  delight  be- 
guiles; 
When  the  gay  heart,  to  life's  sweet  day-spring 

tme. 
Still  finds  some  insect  pleasure  to  pursue. 
Blest  Childhood,  hail ! — Thee  simply  will  I  sing. 
And  from  myself  the  artless  picture  bring ; 
These  long-lost  scenes  to  me  the  past  restore. 
Each  humble  friend,  each  pleoiure  now  no  more, 
And  every  stump  familiar  to  my  sight 
Recalls  some  fond  idea  of  delight. 

This  shrubby  knoll  was  once  my  favourite  seat ; 
Here  did  I  love  at  evening  to  retreat. 
And  muse  alone,  till  in  the  vault  of  night, 
Heeper,  aspiring,  show'd  his  golden  light. 
Here  once  again,  remote  from  human  noise, 
I  sit  me  down  to  think  of  former  joys ; 
Panae  on 'each  scene,  each  treasured  scene,  once 

more, 
And  once  again  each  infant  walk  explore : 
While  as  each  grove  and  lawn  I  recognize, 
My  melted  soul  suffuses  in  my  eyes. 

And  oh !  thou  Power,  whose  myriad  trains  resort 
To  distant  scenes,  and  picture  them  to  thought ; 
Whose  mirror,  held  unto  the  mourner's  eye. 
Flings  to  his  soul  a  borrowed  gleam  of  joy ; 
Blest  Memory  !  guide,  with  finger  nicely  true. 
Back  to  my  youth  my  retrospective  view ; 
Recall  with  faithful  vigour  to  my  mind, 
Each  hue  familiar,  each  relation  kind ; 
And  all  the  finer  traits  of  them  afford. 
Whose  general  outline  in  my  heart  is  stored. 


In  yonder  cot,  along  whose  mouldering  walls. 
In  many  a  fold  the  mantling  woodbine  falls. 
The  vilUge  matron  kept  her  little  school. 
Gentle  of  heart,  yet  knowing  well  to  rule ; 
Staid  was  the  dame,  and  modest  was  her  mien ; 
Her  garb  was  coarse,  yet  whole,  and  nicely  clean ; 
Her  neatly  border'd  cap,  as  lily  fair, 
Beneath  her  chin  was  pinn'd  with  decent  care ; 
And  pendant  ruffles,  of  the  whitest  lawn. 
Of  ancient  make,  her  elbows  did  adorn. 
Faint  with  old  age,  and  dim  were  grown  her  eyes, 
A  pair  of  spectacles  their  want  supplies : 
These  does  she  guard  secure  in  leathern  case. 
From  thoughtless  wights,  in   some   unweeted 
place. 

Here  first  I  enter'd,  though  with  toil  and  pain, 
The  lowly  vestibule  of  learning's  fane ; 
Enter'd  with  pain,  yet  soon  I  found  the  way, 
Though  sometimes  toilsome,  many  a  sweet  dis- 
play. 
Much  did  I  grieve  on  that  ill-fated  mom. 
While  I  was  first  to  school  reluctant  borne : 
Severe  I  thought  the  dame,  though  oft  she  tried 
To  soothe  my  swelling  spirits  when  I  sigh'd ; 
And  oft,  when  harshly  she  reproved,  I  wept, 
To  my  lone  corner  broken-hearted  crept. 
And  thought  of  tender  home  where  anger  never 
kept. 

But  soon  inured  to  alphabetic  toils. 
Alert  I  met  the  dame  with  jocund  smiles 
First  at  the  form,  my  task  for  ever  true, 
A  little  favourite  rapidly  I  grew : 
And  oft  she  stroked  my  head  with  fond  delight, 
Held  me  a  pattern  to  the  dunce's  sight ; 
And  as  she  gave  my  diligence  its  praise, 
Talk'd  of  the  honours  of  my  future  days. 

Oh !  had  the  venerable  matron  thought 
Of  all  the  ills  by  talent  often  brought ; 
Could  she  have  seen  me  when  revolving  years 
Had  brought  me  deeper  in  the  vale  of  tears. 
Then  had  she  wept,  and  wish'd  my  wayward  (ate 
Had  been  a  lowlier,  and  unletter'd  state  ; 
Wish'd  that,  remote  from  worldly  woes  and  strife. 
Unknown,  imheard,  I  might  have  passed  through 
life. 

Where,  in  (he  busy  scene,  by  peace  unblest, 
Shall  the  poor  wanderer  find  a  place  of  rest  f 
A  lonely  mariner  on  the  stormy  main. 
Without  a  hope  the  calms  of  peace  to  gain ; 
Long  toes'd  by  tempest  o'er  the  world's  wide 

shore. 
When  shall  his  spirit  rest  to  toil  no  more  f 
Not  till  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  shall  lave 
The  sandy  surface  of  his  unwept  grave. 
Childhood,  to  thee  I  turn,  from  life's  alarms, 
Serenest  season  of  perpetual  culms, — 
Turn  with  delight,  and  bid  the  passions  cease. 
And  joy  to  think  with  thee  I  tasted  peace. 
Sweet  reign  of  innocence  where  no  crime  defiles. 
But  each  new  object  brings  attendant  smiles ; 
When  future  evils  never  haunt  the  sight. 
But  all  is  pregnant  with  unmizt  delight ; 
To  thee  I  turn  from  riot  and  from  noise, 
Tom  to  partake  of  more  congenial  joys. 
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Neath  yonder  elm  that  stands  upon  the  moor. 
When  the  clock  spoke  the  hour  of  labour  o'er, 
What  clamorous  throngs,   what  happy  groups 

were  seen, 
In  various  postures  scattering  o*er  the  green ! 
Some  shoot  the  marble,  others  join  the  chase 
Of  self-made  stag,  or  run  the  emulous  race ; 
While  others,  seated  on  the  dappled  grass, 
With  doleful  tales  the  light-wing*d  minutes  pass. 
Well  I  remember  how,  with  gesture  starchM, 
A  band  of  soldiers,  oft  with  pride  we  march'd ; 
For  banners,  to  a  tall  sash  we  did  bind 
Our  handkerchiefs,  flapping  to  the  whistling  wind; 
And  for  our  warlike  arms  we  sought  the  mead, 
And  guns  and  spears  we  made  of  brittle  reed ; 
Then,  in  uncouth  array,  our  feats  to  crown, 
We  storm'd  some  ruin'd  pig-sty  for  a  town. 

Pleased  with  our  gay  disports,  the  dame  was 

wont 
To  set  her  wheel  before  the  cottage  front, 
And  o'er  her  spectacles  would  often  peer, 
To  view  our  gambols  and  our  boyish  gear. 
Still  as  she  look'd,  her  wheel  kept  turning  round, 
With  its  beloved  monotony  of  sound. 
W^hen  tired  of  play  we'd  set  us  by  her  side 
(For  out  of  school  she  never  knew  to  chide) — 
And  wonder  at  her  skill — well  known  to  fame — 
For  who  could  match  in  spinning  with  the  dame  T 
Her  sheets,  her  linen,  which  she  show'd  with 

pride 
To  strangers,  still  her  thriftness  testified ; 
Though  we,  poor  wights !  did  wonder  much  in 

troth, 
How  'twas  her  spinning  manufactured  cloth. 

Oft  would  we  leave,  though  well  belov'd,  our 

play. 
To  chat  at  home  the  vacant  hour  away. 
Many's  the  time  I've  scamper'd  down  the  glade. 
To  ask  the  promised  ditty  from  the  maid. 
Which  well  she  loved,  as  well  she  knew  to  sing. 
While  we  around  her  form'd  a  little  ring : 
She  told  of  innocence  foredoom'd  to  bleed, 
Of  wicked  guardians  bent  on  bloody  deed, 
Or  little  children  murder'd  as  they  slept ; 
While  at  each  pause  we  wrung  our  hands  and 

wept. 
Sad  was  such  tale,  and  wonder  much  did  we 
Such  hearts  of  stone  there  in  the  world  could  be. 
Poor  simple  wights !  ah,  little  did  we  ween 
The  ills  that  wait  on  man  in  life's  sad  scene  ' 
Ah,  little  thought  that  we  ourselves  should  know 
This  world's  a  world  of  weeping  and  of  woe ! 

Beloved  moment !  then  'twas  first  I  caught 
The  first  foundation  of  romantic  thought ; 
Then  first  I  shed  bold  Fancy's  thrilHng  tear. 
Then  first  that  poesy  charm'd  mine  infant  ear. 
Soon  stored  with  much  of  legendary  lore. 
The  sports  of  Childhood  charm'd  my  soul  no 

more. 
Far  from  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  noise, 
Far,  far  from  turbulent  and  empty  joys, 
I  hied  me  to  the  thick  o'er- arching  shade, 
And  there,  on  mossy  carpet,  listless  laid. 
While  at  my  feet  the  rippling  runnel  ran. 
The  days  of  wild  romance  antique  I'd  scan ; 


Soar  on  the  wings  of  fancy  through  the  air, 

To  realms  of  light,  and  pierce  the  radiance  there. 


PART   II. 

Ther£  are,  who  think  that  Childhood  does  not 

share 
With  age,  the  cup,  the  bitter  cup  of  care: 
Alas !  they  know  not  this  unhappy  truth. 
That  every  age,  and  rank,  is  born  to  ruth. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  reason  in  the  mind, 
Man  is  foredoom'd  the  thorns  of  grief  to  find ; 
At  every  step  has  further  cause  to  know 
The  draught  of  pleasure  still  is  dash'd  with  woe. 

Yet  in  the  youthful  breast,  for  ever  caught 
With  some  new  object  for  romantic  thought, 
The  impression  of  the  moment  quickly  flies, 
And  with  the  morrow  every  sorrow  dies. 

How  different  manhood! — then  does  Thought's 

control 
Sink  every  pang  still  deeper  in  the  soul ; 
Then  keen  Affliction's  sad  unceasing  smart 
Becomes  a  painful  resident  in  the  heart ; 
And  Care,  who  not  the  gayest  can  out-brave, 
Pursues  its  feeble  victim  to  the  grave. 
Then,  as  each  long-known  friend  is  summon'd 

hence, 
We  feel  a  void  no  joy  can  recompense. 
And  as  we  weep  o'er  every  new-made  tomb. 
Wish  that  ourselves  the  next  may  meet  our 

doom. 

Yes,  Childhood,  thee  no  rankling  woes  pursue, 
No  forms  of  future  ill  salute  thy  view. 
No  pangs  repentant  bid  thee  wake  to  weep, 
But  halcyon  peace  protects  thy  downy  sleep; 
And  sanguine  Hope,  through  every  storm  of 

life, 
Shoots  her  bright  beams,  and  calms  the  internal 

strife. 
Yet  e'en  round  Childhood's  heart,  a  thoughtless 

shrine. 
Affection's  Utile  thread  will  ever  twine ; 
And  though  but  frail  may  seem  each  tender  tie. 
The  soul  foregoes  them  but  with  many  a  sigh. 
Thus,  when  the  long-expected  moment  came. 
When  forced  to  leave  the  gen  tie -hearted  dame, 
Reluctant  throbbings  rose  within  my  breast. 
And  a  still  tear  my  silent  grief  express'd. 

W^hen  to  the  public  school  compell'd  to  go. 
What  novel  scenes  did  on  my  senses  flow  I 
There  in  each  breast  each  active  power  dilates ! 
Which  broils  whole  nations  and  convulses  states : 
There  reigns,  by  turns  alternate,  love  and  hate, 
Ambition  burns,  and  factious  rebels  prate  ; 
And  in  a  smaller  range,  a  smaller  sphere, 
The  dark  deformities  of  man  appear. 
Yet  there  the  gentler  virtues  kindred  claim, 
There  Friendship  lights  her  pure  untainted  flame 
There  mild  Benevolence  delights  to  dwell, 
And  sweet  Contentment  rests  without  her  cell ; 
And  there,  'mid  many  a  stormy  soul,  we  find 
The  good  of  heart,  the  intelligent  of  muxL 
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*Twii8  there,  O  George !  with  thee  I  icam'd  to 

join 
In  Friendship's  bands — in  amity  divine. 
Oh,  mournful  thought ! — Where  is  thy  spirit  now  f 
As  here  I  sit  on  fav'rite  Logar*s  brow, 
And  trace  below  each  well-remember'd  glade, 
Where,  arm  in  arm,  ere  while  with  thee  I  stray'd. 
Where  art  thou  laid — on  what  untrodden  shore. 
Where  nought  is  hoard  save  Ocean's  sullen  roar? 
Dost  thou  in  lowly,  unlamented  state, 
At  last  repose  from  all  the  storms  of  fate  t 
Methinks  I  see  thee  struggling  with  the  wave, 
Without  one  aid'mg  hand  stretch' d  out  to  save  ; 
See  thee,  convulsed,  thy  looks  to  heaven  bend, 
And  send  thy  parting  sigh  unto  thy  friend; 
Or  where  immeasurable  wilds  dismay. 
Forlorn  and  sad  thou  bend'st  thy  weary  way, 
While  sorrow  and  disease,  with  anguish  rife. 
Consume  apace  the  ebbing  springs  of  life. 
Again  I  see  his  door  against  thee  shut. 
The  unfeeUng  native  turn  thee  from  his  hut : 
I  see  thee  spent  with  toil  and  worn  with  grief, 
Sit  on  the  grass,  and  wish  the  long'd  relief; 
Then  lie  thee  down,  the  stormy  struggle  o'er. 
Think  on  thy  native  land — and  rise  no  more ! 

Oh!  that  thou  couldst,  from  thine  august  abode, 
Survey  thy  friend  in  life's  dismaying  road ! 
That  thou  couldst  see  him  at  this  moment  here, 
Embakn  thy  memory  with  a  pious  tear, 
And  hover  o'er  him  as  he  gazes  round, 
Where  all  the  scenes  of  infant  joys  surround ! 

Yes!  yes!  his  spirit's  near! — The  whispering 

breeze, 
Conveys  h'ls  voice  sad  sighing  on  the  trees; 
And  lo !  his  form  transparent  I  perceive. 
Borne  on  the  grey  mist  of  the  sullen  eve  : 
He  hovers  near,  clad  in  the  night's  dim  robe. 
While  deathly  silence  reigns  upon  the  globe. 

Yet,  ah !  whence  comes  this  visionary  scene  ? 

'Tia  Fancy's  wild  aerial  dream,  I  ween ; 

By  her  inspired,  when  reason  takes  its  flight. 

What  fond  illusions  beam  upon  the  sight ! 

She  waves  her  hand,  and  lo !  what  forms  appear ! 

What  magic  sounds  salute  the  wandering  ear ! 

Once  more  o'er  distant  regions  do  we  tread, 

And  the  cold  grave  yields  up  its  cherish' d  dead ; 

While  present  sorrow's  banish' d  fsi  away, 

Unclouded  azure  gilds  the  placid  day, 

Or  in  the  future's  cloud-encircled  face. 

Fair  scenes  of  bliss  to  come  we  fondly  trace, 

And  draw  minutely  every  little  wile. 

Which  shall  the  feathery  hours  of  time  beguile. 

So  when  forlorn  and  lonesome  at  her  gate. 
The  Royal  Mary  solitary  sate, 
Andview'd  the  moonbeam  trembling  on  the  wave, 
And  heard  the  hollow  surge  her  prison  lave, 
Towards  France's  distant  coast  she  bent  her 

sight, 
For  there  her  soul  had  wing'd  its  longing  flight ; 
There  did  she  form  full  many  a  scheme  of  joy, 
Visions  of  bliss  unclouded  with  alloy, 
Which  bright  through  Hope's   deceitful  optics 

bcam'd, 
And  all  became  the  surety  which  it  seem'd ; 


She  wept,  yet  felt,  while  all  within  was  calm, 
In  every  tear  a  melancholy  charm. 

To  yonder  hill,  whoso  sides,  deform'd  and  steep 
Just  yield  a  scanty  sust' nance  to  the  sheep. 
With  thee,  my  friend,  I  oftentimes  have  sped, 
I'o  see  the  sun  rise  from  his  healthy  bed  ; 
To  watch  the  aspect  of  the  summer  mom, 
Smiling  upon  the  golden  fields  of  com. 
And  taste  delighted  of  superior  joys, 
Beheld  through  Sympathy's  enchanted  eyes : 
With  silent  admiration  oft  wc  view'd 
The  myriad  hues  o'er  heaven's  blue  concave 

strew' d, 
The  fleecy  clouds,  of  every  tint  and  shade. 
Round  which  the  silvery  sunbeam  glancing  play'd, 
And  the  round  orb  itself,  in  azure  throne, 
Just  peeping  o'er  the  blue  hill's  ridgy  zone ; 
We  mark'd  delighted,  how  with  aspect  gay. 
Reviving  Nature  hail'd  returning  day; 
Mark'd  how  the  flowerets  rcar'd  their  drooping 

heads 
And  the  wild  lambkins  bounded  o'er  the  meads, 
While  from  each  tree,  in  tones  of  sweet  delight. 
The  birds  sung  peeans  to  the  source  of  Ught: 
Oft  have  we  watch'd  the  speckled  lark  arise, 
Leave  his  grass  bed,  and  soar  to  kindred  skies. 
And  rise,  and  rise,  till  the  pain'd  sight  no  more 
Could  trace  him  in  his  high  aerial  tour ; 
Though  on  the  air,  at  intervals,  his  song 
Came  wafted  slow  the  wavy  breeze  along ; 
And  we  have  thought  how  happy  were  our  lot 
Bless'd  with  some  sweet,  some  solitary  cot, 
Where,  from  the  peep  of  day,  till  russet  eve 
Began  in  every  dell  her  forms  to  weave. 
We  might  pursue  our  sports  from  day  to  day. 
And  in  each  other's  arms  wear  Ufe  away. 

At  sultry  noon  too,  when  our  toils  were  done, 
We  to  the  gloomy  glen  were  wont  to  ron ; 
There  on  the  tiuf  we  lay,  while  at  our  feet 
The  cooling  rivulet  rippled  softly  sweet : 
And  mused  on  holy  theme,  and  ancient  lore. 
Of  deeds,  and  days,  and  heroes  now  no  more ; 
Heard,  as  his  solemn  harp  Isaiah  swept, 
Sung  woe  unto  the  wicked  land — and  wept : 
Or,  fancy-led — saw  Jeremiah  mourn 
In  solemn  sorrow  o'er  Judea's  urn. 
Then  to  another  shore  perhaps  would  rove. 
With  Plato  talk  in  his  Illysian  grove ; 
Or,  wandering  where  the  Thespian  palace  rose. 
Weep  once  again  o'er  fair  Jocastir's  woes. 

Sweet  then  to  us  was  that  romantic  band, 
The  ancient  legends  of  our  native  land — 
Chivalric  Britomart  and  Una  fair. 
And  coiu^eous  Constance,  doom'd  to  dark  desfmir. 
By  turns  our  thoughts  engaged ;  and  ofl  we  talk*d 
Of  times  when  monarch  superstition  stalk'd, 
And  when  the  blood -fraught  galliots  of  Rome 
Brought  the  grand  Druid  fabric  to  its  doom  : 
While,  where  the  wood-hung  Meinai's  waters 

flow, 
The  hoary  harpers  pour'd  the  strain  of  woe. 

While  thus  employ' d,  to  us  how  sad  the  bell 
Which  sommon'd  us  to  school !    'Twas  Fancy's 
knell. 
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And,  sadly  sounding  on  the  sullen  ear, 
It  spoke  of  study  pale,  and  chilling  fear. 
Vet  even  then,  (for  oh !  what  chains  can  bind, 
What  powers  control,  the  energies  of  mind  f) 
E*en  then  we  soar'd  to  many  a  height  sublime, 
And  many  a  day-dream  charm'd  the  lazy  time. 

At  evening  too,  how  pleasing  was  our  walk. 
Endeared  by  Friendship's  unrestrained  talk  ! 
When  to  the  upland  heights  we  bent  our  way, 
To  view  the  last  beam  of  departing  day ; 
How  calm  was  all  around !  no  playful  breeze 
SighM  'mid  the  wavy  foliage  of  the  trees, 
But  all  was  still,  save  when,  with  drowsy  song, 
The  grey-fly  wound  his  sullen  horn  along ; 
And  save  when,  heard  in  soft,  yet  merry  glee, 
The  distant  church-bells'  mellow  harmony ; 
The  silver  mirror  of  the  lucid  brook, 
That  'mid  the  tufted  broom  its  still  course  took  ; 
The  rugged  arch  that  clasp'd  its  silent  tides. 
With  moss  and  rank  weeds  hanging  down  its 

sides: 
The  craggy  rock,  that  jutted  on  the  sight ; 
The  shrieking  bat,  that  took  its  heavy  flight ; 
All,  all  was  pregnant  with  divine  delight. 
We    loved   to  watch    the   swallow   swimming 

high. 
In  the  bright  azure  of  the  vaulted  sky ; 
Or  gaze  upon  the  clouds,  whose  colour'd  pride 
Was  scatter'd  thinly  o'er  the  welkin  wide, 
And,  tinged  with  such  variety  of  shade, 
To  the  charm'd  soul  sublimest  thoughts  convey'd. 
In  these  what  forms  romantic  did  we  trace, 
While  Fancy  led  us  o'er  the  realms  of  space  ! 

Now  we  espied  the  Thunderer  in  his  car, 
Leading  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war, 
Then  stately  towers  descried,  sublimely  high. 
In  Gothic  grandeur  frowning  on  the  sky — 
Or  saw,  wide-stretching  o'er  the  azure  height, 
A  ridge  of  glaciers  in  mural  white, 
Hugely  terrific. — But  those  times  are  o'er. 
And  the  fond  scene  can  charm  mine  eyes  no 

more; 
For  thou  art  gone,  and  I  am  left  below. 
Alone  to  struggle  through  this  world  of  woe. 

The  scene  is  o'er — still  seasons  onward  roll. 
And   each   revolve    conducts  me  towards   the 

goal; 
Yet  all  is  blank,  without  one  soft  relief. 
One  endless  continuity  of  grief, 
And  the  tired  toiil,  now  led  to  thoughts  sublime, 
Lookm  but  for  rest  beyond  the  bounds  of  time. 

Toil  on,  toil  on,  ye  busy  crowds !  that  pant 
For  hoards  of  wealth  which  ye  will  never  want : 
And,  lost  to  an  but  gain,  with  ease  resign 
The  calms  of  peace  and  happiness  divine ! 
Far  other  cares  be  mine, — Men  little  crave 
In  this  short  journey  to  the  silent  grave ; 
And  the  poor  peasant,  bless'd  with  peace  and 

health, 
I  envy  more  than  Croesus  with  his  wealth. 
Vet  grieve  not  I,  that  Fate  did  not  decree 
Paternal  acres  to  await  on  me : 
She  gave  me  more ;  she  placed  within  my  breast 
\  heart  with  little  pleased — with  little  blest ! 
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I  look  around  me,  where,  on  every  side, 
Extensive  manors  spread  in  wealthy  pride ; 
And  could  my  sight  be  borne  to  either  zone, 
I  should  not  And  one  foot  of  land  my  own. 

But  whither  do  I  wander  7  shall  the  Muse, 

For  golden  baits,  her  simple  theme  refuse  7 

Oh,  no !  but  while  the  weary  spirit  greets 

The  fading  scenes  of  childhood's  far-gone  sweets, 

It  catches  all  the  infant's  wandering  tongue, 

And  prattles  on  in  desultory  song. 

That  song    must    close — the  gloomy  mists   of 

night 
Obscure  the  pale  stars'  visionary  light, 
And  ebon  darkness,  clad  in  vapoury  wet, 
Steals  on  the  welkin  in  primeval  jet. 

The  song  must  close. — Once  more  my  adverse 

lot 
Leads  me  reluctant  from  this  cherish' d  spot ; 
Again  compels  to  plunge  in  busy  life. 
And  brave  the  hateful  turbulence  of  strife. 

Scenes  of  my  youth !  ere  my  unwilling  feet 
Are  turn'd  for  ever  from  this  loved  retreat, 
Ere  on  these  flelds,  with  plenty  cover' d  o'er, 
My  eyes  are  closed  to  ope  on  them  no  more, 
Let  me  ejaculate,  to  feeling  due. 
One  long,  one  last  aflectionate  adieu. 
Grant  that,  if  ever  Providence  should  please 
To  give  me  an  old  age  of  peace  and  ease. 
Grant  that,  in  these  sequester'd  shades,  my  days 
May  wear  away  in  gradual  decays ; 
And  oh !  ye  spirits,  who  unbodied  play, 
Unseen,  upon  the  pinions  of  the  day, 
Kind  genii  of  my  native  fields  benign. 
Who  were  •  •  ♦  ♦ 


THE  FAIR  MAID   OF   CLIFTON. 

A  NEW  BALLAD  IN  THE  OLD  STTLE. 

The  night  it  was  dark,  and  the  winds  were  high. 

And  mournfully  waved  the  wood, 
As  Bateman  met  his  Margaret 

By  Trent's  majestic  flood. 

He  press'd  the  maiden  to  his  breast. 
And  his  heart  it  was  rack'd  with  fear, 

For  he  knew,  that  again,  'twas  a  deadly  chance 
If  ever  he  press'd  her  there. 


n 


**  Oh  !  Margaret,  wilt  thou  bear  me  true, 
He  said,  •*  while  I  am  far  away. 

For  to-morrow  I  go  to  a  foreign  land. 
And  there  I  have  long  to  stay." 


And  the  maid  she  vow'd  she  would  bear  him  true 
And  thereto  she  plighted  her  troth ; 

And  she  pray'd  the  fiend  might  fetch  her  away. 
When  she  forgot  her  oath. 

And  the  night-owl  scream'd,  as  again  she  swore. 
And  the  grove  it  did  mournfully  moan. 

And  Bateman's  heart  within  him  sunk, 
He  thought  'twas  his  dying  gjoan. 
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And  shortly  he  went  with  Clifton,  his  Lord, 

To  abide  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
And  Margaret  she  forgot  her  oath, 

And  she  gave  to  another  her  hand. 

Her  husband  was  rich,  but  old,  and  crabb*d, 

And  oft  the  false  one  sighed. 
And  wish'd  that  ere  she  broke  her  vow, 

She  had  broken  her  heart,  and  died. 

And  now  return' d,  her  Bateman  came 

To  demand  his  betrothed  bride ; 
But  soon  he  learned  that  she  had  sought 

A  wealthier  lover's  side. 

And  when  he  heard  the  dreadful  news, 

No  sound  he  uiter*d  more, 
But  his  stiffcn'd  corse,  ere  the  morn,  was  seen 

Hung  at  his  false  one's  door. 

And  Margaret,  all  night,  in  her  bed, 

She  dreamed  hideous  dreams ; 
And  oft  upon  the  moaning  wind 

Were  heard  her  frightful  screams. 

And  when  she  knew  of  her  lover's  death. 
On  her  brow  stood  the  clammy  dew, 

She  thought  of  her  oath,  and  she  thought  of  her 
fate, 
And  she  saw  that  her  days  were  few. 

But  the  Lord  he  is  just,  and  the  guilty  alone 
Have  to  fear  of  his  vengeance  the  lash. 

The  thunderbolt  harms  not  the  innocent  head, 
While  the  criminal  dies  'neath  the  flash. 

His  justice,  she  knew,  would  spare  her  awhile 
For  the  child  that  she  bare  in  her  womb ; 

But  she  felt  that  when  it  was  bom  therefrom 
She  must  instantly  go  to  her  tomb. 

The  hour  approach'd,  and  she  view'd  it  with 
fear 

As  the  date  of  her  earthly  time ; 
And  she  tried  to  pray  to  Almighty  God, 

To  expiate  her  crime. 

And  she  begg'd  her  relations  would  come  at  the 
day. 

And  the  parson  would  pray  at  her  side ; 
And  the  clerk  would  sing  a  penitent  hymn, 

With  all  the  singers  beside. 

And  she  begg'd  they  would  bar  the  windows  so 
strong. 

And  put  a  new  lock  to  the  door ; 
And  sprinkle  with  holy  water  the  house, 

And  over  her  chamber  floor. 

And  they  barr'd  with  iron  the  windows  so  strong. 
And  they  put  a  new  lock  on  the  door ; 

And  the  parson  he  came,  and  he  carefully  strewM 
With  holy  water  the  floor. 

And  her  kindred  came  to  see  the  dame. 
And  the  clerk,  and  the  singers  beside ; 

And  they  did  sing  a  penitent  hymn, 
And  with  her  did  abide. 


And  midnight  came,  and  shortly  the  dame 

Did  give  to  her  child  the  light : 
And  then  she  did  pray,  that  they  would  stay. 

And  pass  with  her  the  night. 

And  she  begg'd  they  would  sing  the  pemtont 
hymn, 

And  pray  with  all  their  might ; 
For  sadly  I  fear,  the  fiend  will  be  here, 

And  fetch  me  away  this  night. 

And  now  without,  a  stormy  rout. 

With  howls,  the  guests  did  hear ; 
And  the  parson  he  pray'd,  for  he  was  afraid, 

And  the  singers  they  quaver'd  with  fear. 

And  Marg'ret  pray'd,  the  Almighty's  eld, 

For  louder  the  tempest  grew ; 
And  every  guest,  his  soul  he  bless'd,* 

As  the  tapers  burned  blue. 

And  the  fair  again,  she  pray'd  of  th^  men 

To  sing  with  all  their  might ; 
And  they  did  sing,  till  the  house  did  ring, 

And  louder  they  sung  for  aflright. 

But  now  their  song,  it  died  on  their  tongue. 
For  sleep  it  was  seizing  their  sense ; 

And   Marg*ret   scream'd,    and   bid   them    not 
sleep. 
Or  the  fiends  would  bear  her  thence. 


WINTER   SONG. 

Rouse  the  blazing  midnight  fire, 
Heap  the  crackling  fagots  higher ; 
Stern  December  reigns  without. 
With  old  Winter's  blust'ring  rout. 

Let  the  jocund  timbrels  sound. 
Push  the  jolly  goblet  round  ; 
Care  avaunt,  with  all  thy  crew,, 
Gobhn's  dire,  and  devils  blue. 

Hark !  without  the  tempest  growls : 
And  the  aflfrighted  watch -dog  howls ; 
Witches  on  their  broomsticks  sail. 
Death  upon  the  whistling  gale. 

Heap  tlie  cracklins  fagots  higher. 
Draw  your  easy  chairs  still  nigher ; 
And  to  guard  from  wizards  hoar, 
Nail  the  horse-shoe  on  the  door. 

Now  repeat  the  freezing  story. 
Of  the  murder'd  traveller  gory, 
Found  beneath  the  yew-tree  sear. 
Cut,  his  throat,  from  ear  to  ear. 

Tell,  too,  how  his  ghost,  all  bloody. 
Frighten' d  once  a  neighboring  goody ; 
And  how,  still  at  twelve  he  stacks, 
Groaning  o'er  the  wild-wood  walks. 
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Then,  when  fear  usurps  her  sway, 
Let  us  creep  to  bed  away ; 
Each  for  ghosts,  but  Uttle  bolder, 
Fearfully  peeping  o*er  his  shoulder. 


TO  THE  WIND  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Nor  unfamiliar  to  mine  ear. 

Blasts  of  the  night !  ye  howl,  as  now 

My  shudd'ring  casement  round 

With  fitful  force  ye  beat. 

Mine  ear  hath  caught  in  silent  awe 
The  howling  sweep,  the  sudden  rush  ; 

And  when  the  pausing  gale 

Pour'd  deep  the  hollow  dirge. 

Once  more  I  listen ;  sadly  communing 
Within  me, — once  more  mark,  storm-clothedi 

The  moon  as  the  dark  cloud 

Glides  rapidly  away. 

I,  deeming  that  the  voice  of  spirits  dwells 

In  these  mysterious  moans,  in  solemn  thought 

Muse  in  the  choral  dance, 

The  dead  man's  Jubilee. 

Hark !  how  the  spirit  knocks, — how  loud- 
Even  at  my  window  knocks, — again  :— 

I  cannot— dare  not  sleep, — 

It  b  a  boisterous  night. 

I  would  not,  at  this  moment,  be 
In  the  drear  forest-groves,  to  hear 

This  uproar  and  rude  song 

Ring  o*er  the  arched  aisles. 

The  ear  doth  shudder  at  such  sounds 
As  the  embodied  winds,  in  their  disport. 

Wake  in  the  hollow  woods. 

When  man  is  gone  to  sleep. 

There  have  been  hoard  unchristian  shrieks 
And  rude  distemper'd  merriment. 

As  though  the  autumnal  woods 

Were  all  in  morrice-dance. 

There's  mystery  in  these  sounds,  and  I 
Love  not  to  have  the  grave  disturbed ; 

And  dismal  trains  arise 

From  the  unpeopled  tombs. 

Spirits,  I  pray  ye,  let  them  sleep 
Peaceful  in  their  cold  graves,  nor  waft 

The  sear  and  whispering  leaf 

From  the  inhumed  breast. 


THANATOS. 


Oh  !  who  would  cherish  life, 
And  cling  unto  this  heavy  clog  of  clay, 

Love  this  rude  world  of  strife. 
Where  glooms  and  tempests  cloud  the  fairest  day] 

And  where,  'neath  outward  smiles, 
Coneeal*d,  the  make  lies  feeding  on  its  prey, 


Where  pit-falls  lie  in  ev'ry  flowery  way, 
And  syrens  lure  the  wanderer  to  their  wiles ! 
Hateful  it  is  to  me, 
Its  riotous  railings  and  revengeful  strife  ; 

I*m  tired  with  all  its  screams  and  brutal  shouta 
Dinning  the  ear — away — away  with  life  ! 

And  welcome,  oh  !  thou  silent  maid, 

Who  in  some  foggy  vault  art  laid, 

Where  never  daylight's  dazzling  ray 

Comes  to  disturb  thy  dismal  sway ; 

And  there  amid  unwholesomedamps  dost  sleep 

In  such  forgetful  slumbers  deep. 

That  all  thy  senses  stupified, 

Are  to  marble  petrified. 

Sleepy  Death,  I  welcome  thee  ! 

Sweet  are  thy  calms  to  misery. 

Poppies  I  will  ask  no  more. 

Nor  the  fatal  hellebore  ; 

Death  is  the  best,  the  only  cure. 

His  are  slumbers  ever  sure. 

Lay  mo  in  the  Gothic  tomb, 

In  whose  solemn  fretted  gloom 

I  may  lie  in  mouldering  state. 

With  all  the  grandeur  of  the  great : 

Over  me,  magnificent. 

Carve  a  stately  monument : 

Then  thereon  my  statue  lay, 

With  hands  in  attitude  to  pray. 

And  angels  serve  to  hold  my  head. 

Weeping  o'er  the  father  dead. 

Duly  too  at  close  of  day. 

Let  the  pealing  organ  play  ; 

And  while  the  harmonious  thunders  roll, 

C haunt  a  vesper  to  my  soul ; 

Thus  how  sweet  my  sleep  will  be. 

Shut  out  from  thoughtful  misery ! 


ATHANATOS. 


AwAT  with  Death ! — away 
With  all  her  sluggish  sleeps  and  chilling  damps, 

Impervious  to  the  day. 
Where  Nature  sinks  into  inanity. 
How  can  the  soul  desire 
Such  hateful  nothingness  to  crave. 
And  yield  with  joy  the  vital  fire, 
To  moulder  in  the  grave  ? 
Yet  mortal  life  ia  sad. 
Eternal  storms  molest  its  sullen  sky ; 

And  sorrows  ever  rife 
Drain  the  sacrod  fountain  dry 
Away  with  mortal  life ! 
But,  hail  the  calm  reality, 
The  seraph  Immortality  ! 
Hail  the  heavenly  bowers  of  peace  ! 
Where  all  the  storms  of  passion  cease. 
Wild  Life's  dismaying  struggle  o'er. 
The  wearied  spirit  weeps  no  more ; 
But  wears  the  eternal  smile  of  joy, 
Tasting  bliss  without  alloy. 
Welcome,  welcome,  happy  bowers, 
Where  no  passing  tempest  lowers ; 
But  the  azure  heavens  display 
The  everlasting  smile  of  day ; 
Where  the  choral  seraph  choir, 
Strike  to  praise  the  harmonious  lyn ; 
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And  the  spirit  sinks  to  ease, 

Luird  by  distant  symphonies. 

Oh!  to  think  of  meeting  there 

The  friends  whose  graves  received  our  tear, 

The  daughter  loved,  the  wife  adored, 

To  our  widow'd  arms  restored ; 

And  all  the  joys  which  death  did  seyery 

Given  to  us  again  for  ever  I 

Who  would  cling  to  wretched  life, 

And  hug  the  poison'd  thorn  of  strife ; 

Who  would  not  long  from  earth  to  fly 

A  sluggish  senseless  lump  to  lie. 

When  the  glorious  prospect  lies 

Full  before  his  raptured  eyes  ? 


ODE  TO  THK  HARVEST  MOON. 


-Cum  ruit  imbriferum  ver 


Spicea  Jam  campis  cum  metsis  inhorruit,  et  cum 
Frumenta  in  viridi  atipula  lactentia  turgent : 

Cuncta  tibl  Cererem  pubes  agrestit  adoret. 

FhrgiL 


Mooir  of  Harvest,  herald  mild 
Of  plenty,  rustic  labour^s  child. 
Hail !  oh  hail !  I  greet  thy  beam. 
As  soft  it  trembles  o*cr  the  stream. 
And  gilds  the  straw-thatch*d  hamlet  wide 
Where  Innocence  and  Peace  reside ; 
'Tis  thou  that  gladd'st  with  joy  the  rustic  throng, 
Promptest  the  tripping  dance,  th'exhiUuratingsong. 

Moon  of  Harvest,  I  do  love 

O'er  the  uplands  now  to  rove. 

While  thy  modest  ray  serene 

Gilds  the  wide  surrounding  scene ; 

And  to  watch  thee  riding  high 

In  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky. 
Where  no  thin  vapour  intercepts  thy  ray. 
But  in  unclouded  majesty  thou  walkest  on  thy  way. 

Pleasing  'tis,  oh  !  modest  Moon ! 
Now  the  Night  is  at  her  noon, 
'Neath  thy  sway  to  musing  lie. 
While  around  the  zephyrs  sigh, 
Fanning  soft  the  sun-tannM  wheat, 
Ripen'd  by  the  summer's  heat ; 
Picturing  all  the  rustic's  joy 
When  boundless  plenty  greets  his  eye, 

And  thinking  soon. 

Oh,  modest  Moon ! 
How  many  a  female  eye  will  roam 
'  Along  the  road, 

To  see  the  load, 
The  last  dear  load  of  harvest  home ! 

Storms  and  tempests,  floods  and  rains, 

St§m  despoilers  of  the  plains. 

Hence  away,  the  season  flee. 

Foes  to  light-heart  jollity : 

May  no  winds  careering  high. 

Drive  the  clouds  along  the  sky, 
But  may  all  nature  smile  with  aspect  boon, 
When  in  the  heavens  thou  show'st  thy  face,  O 
Harvest  Moon! 


'Neath  yon  lowly  roof  he  lies, 
The  husbandman,  with  sleep-scal'd  eyes ; 
He  dreams  of  crowded  barns,  and  round 
The  yard  he  hears  the  flail  resound ; 
Oh  !  may  no  hurricane  destroy 
His  visionary  views  of  joy  ! 
God  of  the  Winds  !  oh,  hear  his  humble  prayer. 
And  while  the  Moon  of  Harvest  shines,  thy  blu8< 
tering  whirlwind  spare. 

Sons  of  luxury,  to  you 

Leave  I  Sleep's  dull  power  to  woo : 

Press  ye  still  the  downy  bed 

While  fev'rish  dreams  surround  your  head ; 

I  will  seek  the  woodland  glade, 

Penetrate  the  thickest  shade, 

Wrapt  in  Contemplation's  dreams. 

Musing  high  on  holy  themes, 

While  on  the  gale 

Shall  softly  sail 
The  nightingale's  enchanting  tune. 

And  oft  my  eyes 

Shall  grateful  rise 
To  thee,  the  modest  Harvest  Moon  ! 


THE   EVE  OF  DEATH. 

IRREGULAR. 
I. 

Silence  of  Death — portentous  calm. 

Those  airy  forms  that  yonder  fly, 
Denote  that  your  void  foreruns  a  storm,  • 

That  the  hour  of  fate  is  nigh. 
I  see,  I  see,  on  the  dim  mist  borne. 

The  Spirit  of  battles  rear  his  crest ! 
I  see,  I  see,  that  ere  the  morn. 

His  spear  will  forsake  its  hated  rest. 
And  the  widow'd  wife  of  Larrendill  will  beat  her 
naked  breast. 

II. 

O'er  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  sullen  deep 

No  softly  ruflling  zephyrs  fly  ; 
But  nature  sleeps  a  deathless  sleep. 

For  the  hour  of  battle  is  nigh. 
Not  a  loose  leaf  waves  on  the  dusky  oak. 

But  a  creeping: stillness  reigns  around; 
Except  when  the  raven  with  ominous  croak, 

On  the  ear  does  unwelcomely  sound. 
I  know,  I  know,  what  this  silence  means ; 

I  know  what  the  raven  saith— 
Strike,  oh,  ye  bards !  the  melancholy  harp. 

For  this  is  the  eve  of  death. 

HI. 
Behold,  how  along  the  twilight  air 

The  shades  of  our  fathers  glide ! 
There  Morven  fled,  with  the  blood-drench'd  hair. 

And  Colma  with  grey  sidp. 
No  gale  around  its  coolness  flings, 

Yet  sadly  sigh  the  gloomy  trees ; 
And,  hark  !  how  the  harp's  unvisited  strings 

Sound  sweet,  as  if  swept  by  a  whispering 
breeze ! 
'Tis  done  !  the  sun  he  has  set  in  blood ! 

He  will  never  set  more  to  the  brave  ; 
Let  us  pour  to  the  hero  the  dirge  of  death— 

For  to-morrow  he  hies  to  the  grave. 


CLIFTON  GROVE  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
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TO    MY    LYRE. 

AN   ODE. 

Thou  simple  Lyre ; — thy  music  wild 

Has  served  to  charm  the  weary  hour, 
And  many  a  lonely  night  has  ^guilcd, 
When  even  pain  has  own*d,  and  smiled, 
Its  fascinating  power. 

Yet,  oh  my  Lyre  !  the  busy  crowd 
Will  little  heed  thy  simple  tones  : 
Them  mightier  minstrels  harping  loud 
Engross, — and  thou  and  I  must  shroud 
Where  dark  oblivion  'thrones. 

No  hand,  thy  diapason  o*er. 

Well  skiird,  I  throw  with  sweep  sublime , 
For  me,  no  academic  lore 
Has  taught  the  solemn  strain  to  pour, 

Or  build  the  polishM  rhyme. 

Yet  thou  to  Sjflvan  themes  can'st  soar; 

Thou  know' St  to  charm  the  woodland  train : 
The  rustic  swains  believe  thy  power 
Can  hash  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar, 

And  still  the  billowy  main. 

These  honours,  Lyre,  we  yet  may  keep, 

I,  still  unknown,  may  live  with  thee. 
And  gentle  Zephyr's  wing  will  sweep 
Thy  solemn  string,  where  low  I  sleep. 
Beneath  the  alder-tree. 

This  little  dirge  will  please  me  more 

Than  the  full  requiem*s  swelling  peal ; 
I*d  rather  than  that  crowds  should  sigh 
For  me,  that  from  some  kindred  eye 
The  trickling  tear  should  steal. 

Yet  dear  to  me  the  wreath  of  bay. 

Perhaps  from  me  debarr'd: 
And  dear  to  me  the  classic  zone. 
Which  snatch'd  from  learning's  labour'd  throne. 

Adorns  the  accepted  bard. 

And  O  !  if  yet  'twere  mine  to  dwell 
Where  Cam  or  Isis  winds  along. 

Perchance,  inspired  with  ardour  chaste, 

I  yet  might  call  the  car  of  taste 
To  listen  to  my  song. 

Oh !  then,  my  little  friend,  thy  style 

I'd  change  to  happier  lays, 
Oh !  then,  the  cloister' d  glooms  should  smile, 
And  through  the  long,  the  fretted  aisle 

Should  tweU  the  note  of  praise. 


CLIFTON   GROVE. 

A  SKETCH  IN  VERSE. 

Lo !  in  the  west,  fast  fades  the  lingering  light. 
And  day's  last  vestige  takes  its  silent  flight. 
No  more  is    heard    the  woodman's  measurea 

stroke, 
Which,  with  the  dawrr,  from  yonder  dingle  broke ; 
No  more  hoarse  clamouring  o'er  the  uplifted 

head, 
The  crows  assembling,  seek  their  wind-rock'd 

bed ; 
Still'd  is  the  village  hum — the  woodland  sounds 
Have  ceased  to  echo  o'er  the  dewy  grounds. 
And  general  silence  reigns,  save  when  below, 
The  murmuring  Trent  is  scarcely  heard  to  flow ; 
And  save  when,  swung  by  'nighted  rustic  late. 
Oft.  on  its  hinge,  rebounds  the  jarring  gate ; 
Or  when  the  sheep-bell,  in  the  distant  vale. 
Breathes  its  wild  music  on  the  downy  gale. 

Now,  when  the  rustic  wears  the  social  smile. 

Released  from  day  and  its  attendant  toil. 

And  draws  his  household  round  their  evening 

fire. 
And  tells  the  oft-told  tales  that  never  tire ; 
Or  where  the  town's  blue  turrets  dimly  rise, 
And  manufacture  taints  the  ambient  skies, 
The  pale  mechanic  leaves  the  labouring  loom. 
The  air-pent  hold,  the  pestilential  room, 
And  rushes  out,  impatient  to  begin 
The  stated  course  of  customary  sin : 
Now,  now  my  solitary  way  I  bend 
Where  solemn  groves  in  awful  state  impend. 
And  chfTs,  that  boldly  rise  above  the  plain. 
Bespeak,  blest  Clifton  !  thy  sublime  domain. 
Here  lonely  wandering  o'er  the  sylvan  bower, 
I  come  to  pass  the  meditative  hour ; 
To  bid  awhile  the  strife  of  passion  cease. 
And  woo  the  calms  of  solitude  and  peace. 
And  oh !    thou  sacred  Power,  who  rear'st  on 

high 
Thy  leafy  throne  where  waving  poplara  sigh ! 
Genius  of  woodland  shades!  whose  mild  control 
Steals  with  resistless  witchery  to  the  soul. 
Come  with  thy  wonted  ardour,  and  inspire 
My  glowing  bosom  with  thy  hallow'd  fire. 
And  thou  too.  Fancy  !  from  thy  starry  sphere. 
Where  to  the  hymning  orbs  thou  lend'st  thine  ear. 
Do  thou  descend,  and  bless  my  ravish'd  sight, 
Veil'd  in  soft  visions  of  serene  delight. 
At  thy  command,  the  gale  that  passes  by 
Bears  in  its  whispers  mystic  harmony. 
Thou  wavest  thy   wand,  and  lo!  what  forms 

appear ! 
On  the  dark  cloud  what  giant  shapes  career ! 
The  ghosts  of  Ossian  skim  the  misty  vale. 
And  hosts  of  Sylphids  on  the  moonbeams  sail. 
This  gloomy  alcove,  darkling  to  the  sight. 
Where  meeting  trees  create  eternal  night ; 
Save  when,  from  yonder  stream,  the  sunny  ray. 
Reflected,  gives  a  dubious  gleam  of  day ; 
Recalls,  endearing  to  my  alter' d  mind. 
Times  when,  beneath  the  boxen  hedge  reclined, 
I  watchM  the  lapwing  to  her  clamourous  brood : 
Or  lured  the  robin  to  its  scattcr'd  food ; 
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Or  woke  with  song  the  woodland  echo  wild, 

And  at  each  gay  response  delighted  smiled. 

How  oft,  when  childhood  threw  its  golden  ray 

Of  gay  romance  o'er  every  happy  day, 

Here  would  I  run,  a  visionary  boy. 

When  the  hoarse  tempest  shook  the  vaulted  sky, 

And,  fancy-led,  beheld  the  Almighty's  form 

Sternly  careering  on  the  eddying  storm  ; 

And  heard,   while  awe  cpngealM    my   inmost 

soul. 
His  voice  terrific  in  the  thunder's  roll. 
With  secret  joy  I  vicw'd  with  vivid  glare, 
The  volley'd  lightnings  cleave  the  sullen  air ; 
And,  as  the  warring  winds  around  reviled, 
With  awful  pleasure  big, — I  heard  and  smiled. 
Beloved  remembrance  I — Memory  which  endears 
This  silent  spot  to  my  advancing  years. 
Here  dwells  eternal  peace,  eternal  rest. 
In  shades  like  these  to  live  is  to  be  blest. 
While  happiness  evades  the  busy  crowd. 
In  rural  coverts  loves  the  moid  to  shroud. 
And  thou  too,  Inspiration,  whose  wild  flame 
Shoots  with  electric  swiftness  through  the  frame, 
Thou  here  dost  love  to  sit  with  uptum'd  eye. 
And  listen  to  the  stream  that  murmurs  by, 
The  woods  that  wave,  the  grey  owl's  silken  flight, 
The  mellow  music  of  the  listening  night: 
Congenial  calms,  more  welcome  to  my  breast 
Than  maddening  joy  in  dazzling  lustre  drest. 
To  heaven  my  prayers,  my  daily  prayers,  I  raise, 
That  ye  may  bless  my  unambitious  days, 
Withdrawn,  remote,  from  all  the  haunts  of  strife, 
May  trace  with  me  the  lowly  vale  of  Ufe, 
And  when  her  banner  Death  shall  o'er  me  \^ave, 
May  keep  your  peaceful  vigils  on  my  grave. 
Now  as  I  rove,  where  wide  the  prospect  grows, 
A  livelier  light  upon  my  vision  flows. 
No  more  above  the  embracing  branches  meet, 
No  more  the  river  gurgles  at  my  feet. 
But  seen  deep  down  the  clifi^s  impending  side. 
Through  hanging  woods,  now  gleams  its  silver 

tide. 
Dim  is  my  upland  path, — across  the  Green 
Fantastic  shadows  fling,  yet  oft  between 
The  chequer'd  glooms,  the  moon  her  chaste  ray 

sheds 
Where  knots  of  blue-bells  droop  their  graceful 

heads. 
And  beds  of  violets,  blooming  'mid  the  trees. 
Load  with  waste  fragrance  the  nocturnal  breeze. 

Say,  why  does  Man,  while  to  his  opening  sight 
Each  shrub  presents  a  source  of  chaste  delight, 
And  Nature  bids  for  him  her  treasures  flow, 
And  gives  to  him  alone  his  bliss  to  know. 
Why  does  he  pant  for  Vice's  deadly  charms  7 
Why  clasp  the  syren  Pleasure  to  his  arms  7 
And  suck  deep  draughts  of  her  voluptuous  breath. 
Though  fraught  with  ruin,  infamy,  and  death  f 
Could  he  who  thus  to  vile  enjoyment  clings, 
Know  what  calm  joy  from  purer  sources  springs ; 
Could  he  but  feel  how  sweet,  how  free  from 

strife. 
The  harmless  pleasures  of  a  harmless  life, 
No  more  his  soul  would  pant  for  joys  impure, 
The  deadly  chalice  would  no  more  allure, 
But  the  sweet  potion  he  was  wont  to  sip 
Would  turn  to  poison  on  his  conscious  lip. 


Fair  Nature !  thee,  in  all  thy  varied  charms. 
Fain  would  I  clasp  for  ever  in  my  arms! 
Thine  are  the  sweets  which  never,  never  sate. 
Thine  still  remain  through  all  the  storms  of  fate. 
Though  not  for  me  'twas  Heaven's  divine  com- 

mand 
To  roll  in  acres  of  paternal  land, 
Yet  still  my  lot  is  blest,  while  I  enjoy 
Thine  opening  beauties  with  a  lover's  eye. 

Happy  is  he,  who,  though  the  cup  of  bliss 

Has  ever  shunn'd  him  when  he  thought  to  kiss, 

Who,  still  in  abject  poverty  or  pain, 

Can  count  with  pleasure  what  small  joys  remain : 

Though  were  his  sight  convey'd  from  zone  to 

zone, 
He  would  not  find  one  spot  of  ground  his  own. 
Yet  as  he  looks  around,  he  cries  with  glee. 
These  .  bounding  prospects  all  were   made  for 

me: 
For  me  yon  waving  fields  their  burthen  bear. 
For  me  yon  labourer  guides  the  shining  share. 
While  happy  I  in  idle  case  recline, 
And  mark  the  glorious  visions  as  they  shine. 
This  is  the  charm,  by  sages  often  told. 
Converting  all  it  touches  into  gold. 
Content  can  soothe,  where'er  by  Fortune  placed. 
Can  rear  a  garden  in  the  desert  waste. 

How  lovely,  from  this  hill's  superior  height. 
Spreads    the    wide    view    before    my   straining 

sight ! 
O'er  maiiy  a  varied  mile  of  lengthening  ground. 
E'en  to  the  bluc-ridjrcd  hill's  remotest  bound. 
My  ken  is  borne ;  while  o'er  my  head  serene. 
The  silver  moon  illumes  the  misty  scene ; 
Now  shining  clear,  now  darkening  in  the  glade. 
In  all  the  soft  varieties  of  shade. 

Behind  me,  lo !  the  peaceful  hamlet  lies. 
The  drowsy  god  has  scal'd  the  cotter's  eyes. 
No  more  where  late  the  social  fagot  blazed. 
The  vacant  peal  resounds,  by  little  raised, 
But  lock'd  in  silence,  o'er  Arion's*  star 
The  slumbering  Night  rolls  on  her  velvet  car: 
The  church-bell  tolls,  deep-sounding  down  the 

glade, 
The  solemn  hour  for  walking  spectres  made ! 
The  simple  plow-boy,  wakening  with  the  sound. 
Listens  aghast,  and  turns  him  startled  round. 
Then  stops  his  ears,  and  strives  to  close  his  eyes. 
Lest  at  the  sound  some  grisly  ghost  should  rise. 
Now  ceased  the  long,  the  monitory  toll. 
Returning  silence  stagnates  in  the  soul ; 
Save    when,  disturb'd    by  dreams,    with    wild 

affright, 
The  deep-mouth'd  mastiffbays  the  troubled  night: 
Or  where  the  village  ate-house  crowns  the  vale, 
The  creaking  sign-post  whistles  to  the  gale, 
A  little  onward  let  me  bend  my  way 
Where  the  moss'd  seat  invites  the  traveller's  stay. 
That  spot,  oh !  yet  it  is  the  very  same ; 
That  hawthorn  gives  it  shade,  and  gave  it  name : 
There  yet  the  primrose  opes  its  earliest  bloom. 
There  yet  the  violet  sheds  its  first  perfume, 


•  The  conitellation  Delpbinut.    For  authority  foi 
this  appeUation,  vide  Ovid*s  Fatii,  B.  zi.  113. 
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And  in  the  branch  that  rears  above  the  rest 
The  robin  unmolested  builds  its  nest. 
*Twasbere,  when  Hope,  presiding  o*er  my  breast, 
In  vivid  colours  every  prospect  dresl; 
*Twa8  here,  reclining,  I  indulged  her  dreams, 
And  lost  the  hour  in  visionary  schemes. 
Here,  as  I  press  once  more  the  ancient  seat, 
Why,  bland  deceiver  !  not  renew  the  cheat  t 
Say,  can  a  few  short  years  this  change  achieve, 
That  thy  illusions  can  no  more  deceive  ? 
Time's  sonibrous  tints  have  every  view  overspread, 
And  thou  too,  gay  Seducer !  art  thou  fled  7 
Though  vain  thy  promise,  and  the  suit  severe. 
Yet  thou  couldst  'guile  Misfortune  of  her  tear. 
And  oft  thy  smiles  across  life's  gloomy  way 
Could  throw  a  gleam  of  transitory  day. 
How  gay,  in  youth,  the  fluttering  future  seems! 
How  sweet  is  manhood  in  the  infant's  dreams! 
The  dire  mistake  too  soon  is  brought  to  light, 
And  all  is  buried  in  redoubled  night. 
Yet  some  can  rise  superior  to  their  pain. 
And  in  their  breasts  the  charmer  Hope  retain ; 
While  others,  dead  to  feeling,  can  survey. 
Unmoved,  their  fairest  prospects  fade  away : 
But  yet  a  few  there  be, — too  soon  o'ercast ! 
Who  shrink  unhappy  from  the  adverse  blast. 
And  woo  the  first  bright  gleam,  which  breaks  the 

gloom 
To  gild  the  silent  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 
So  in  these  shades  the  early  primrose  blows, 
Too  soon  deceived  by  suns  and  melting  snows ;  • 
So  falls  untimely  on  the  desert  waste. 
Its  blossoms  withering  in  the  northern  blast. 

Now,  pass'd  whate'er  the  upland  heights  display, 
Down  the  steep  cliff  I  wind  my  devious  way. 
Oft  rousing,  as  the  rustling  path  I  beat. 
The  dmid  hare  from  its  accustom 'd  seat. 
And  oh!    how  sweet  this  walk  o'erhung  with 

wood 
That  winds  the  margin  of  the  solemn  flood ! 
What  rural  objects  steal  upon  the  sight ! 
What  rising  views  prolong  the  calm  delight ! 
The  brooklet  branching  from  the  silver  Trent, 
The  whispering  birch  by  every  zephyr  bent. 
The  woody  island,  and  the  naked  mead. 
The  lowly  hut  half  hid  in  groves  of  reed, 
The  rural  wicket,  and  the  rural  stile. 
And,  frequent  interspersed,  the  woodman's  pile. 
Above,  below,  where'er  I  turn  my  eyes. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  in  grand  succession  rise. 
High  up  the  cliff  the  varied  groves  ascend, 
And  monmful  larches  o'er  the  wave  impend. 
Around,  what  sounds,  what  magic  sounds,  arise. 
What   glimmering   scenes   salute  my  ravish'd 

eyes! 
Soft  sleep  the  waters  on  their  pebbly  bed. 
The  woods  wave  gently  o'er  my  drooping  head, 
And,  swelling  slow,  comes  wafted  on  the  wind. 
Lorn  Progne's  note  from  distant  copse  behind. 
Still,  every  rising  sound  of  calm  delight 
Stamps  but  the  fearful  silence  of  the  night. 
Save  when  it  heard,  between  each  dreary  rest, 
Discordant  from  her  solitary  nest, 
Tn^  owl,  dtill*screaming  to  the  wandering  moon. 
Now  riding,  cloud-rapt,  near  her  highest  noon : 
Or  when  the  wild  duck,  southering,  hither  rides, 
And  plunges  fallen  in  the  sounding  tides. 


How  oft,  in  this  sequester'd  spot,  when  youth 
Gave  to  each  tale  the  holy  force  of  truth. 
Have  I  long  linger' d,  while  the  milk -maid  sung 
The  tragic  legend,  till  the  woodland  rung  ? 
That  tale,  so  sad !  which  still  to  memory  dear. 
From  its  sweet  source  can  call  the  sacred  tear. 
And  (lull'd  to  rest  stern  Reason's  harsh  controD 
Steal  its  soft  magic  to  the  passive  soul. 
These  hallow'd  shades, — these  trees  that  woo  the 

wind. 
Recall  its  faintest  features  to  my  mind. 

A  hundred  passing  years,  with  march  sublime, 
Have  swept  beneath  the  silent  wing  of  time, 
Since,  in  yon  hamlet's  solitary  shade, 
Reclusely  dwelt  the  far-famed  Clifton  Maid, 
The  beauteous  Margaret ;  for  her  each  swain 
Confest  in  private  his  peculiar  pain. 
In  secret  sigh'd,  a  victim  to  despair, 
Nor  dared  to  hope  to  win  the  peerless  fair. 
No  more  the  shepherd  on  the  blooming  mead 
Attuned  to  gaiety  his  artless  reed ; 
No  more  entwined  the  pansied  wreath,  to  deck 
His  favourite  wether's  unpolluted  neck. 
But  listless,  by  yon  babbling  stream  reclined. 
He  mix'd  his  sobbings  with  the  passing  wind, 
Bemoan'd  his  helpless  love ;  or,  boldly  bent, 
Far  from  these  smiling  fields,  a  rover  went, 
O'er  distant  lands,  in  search  of  ease,  to  roam, 
A  self-will'd  exile  from  his  native  home. 

Yet  not  to  all  the  maid  express' d  disdain  ; 

Her  Bateman  loved,  nor  loved  the  youth  in  vain. 

Full    oft,    low    whispering  o'er  these    arching 

boughs. 
The  echoing  vault  responded  to  their  vows, 
As  here,  deep  hidden  from  the  glare  of  day, 
Enamour'd  oft,  they  took  their  secret  way. 

Yon  bosky  dingle,  still  the  rustics  name ; 
'Twas  there  the   blushing  maid  confess'd  her 

flame. 
Down  yon  green  lane  they  oft  were  seen  to  hie, 
When  evening  slumber'd  on  the  western  sky. 
That  blasted  yew,  that  mouldering  walnut  bare. 
Each  bears  mementoes  of  the  fated  pair. 

One  eve,  when  Autumn  loaded  every  breeze 
With  the  fallen  honours  of  the  mourning  trees. 
The  maiden  waited  at  the  accustom'd  bower, 
And  waited  long  beyond  the  appointed  hour. 
Yet  Bateman  came  not;  —  o'er  the  woodland 

drear. 
Howling  portentous,  did  the  winds  career ; 
And  bleak  and  dismal  on  the  leafless  woods, 
The  fitful  rains  ruah'd  down  in  sullen  floods ; 
The  night  wos  dark ;  as,  now  and  then,  the  gale 
Paused  for  a  moment, — Margaret  listen' d,  pale  ; 
But  through  the  covert  to  her  anxious  ear, 
No  rustling  footstep  spoke  her  lover  near. 
Strange  fears  now  fill'd  her  breast, — she  knew 

not  why. 
She  sigh'd,  and  Bateman's  name  was  in  each 

sigh. 
She  hears  a  noise, — 'tis  he, — he  comes  at  last  ;- 
Alas !  'twas  but  the  gale  which  hurried  past: 
But  now  she  hears  a  quickening  footstep  sound. 
Lightly  it  comes,  ano  nearer  ooes  it  bouna : 
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*Ti8  Bateman's  self, — he  springs  into  her  aims, 
*Ti8  he  that  clasps,  and  chides  her  vain  alarms. 

•*  Yet  why  this  silence  ? — I  have  waited  long, 
And  the  cold  storm  has  yeird  the  trees  among. 
And,  now  thou*rt  here,  my  fears  are  fled — yet 

speak, 
Why  docs  the  salt  tear  moisten  on  thy  cheek? 
Say,  what  is  wrong  ?*' — Now,  through  a  parting 

cloud, 
The  pale  moon  peered  from  her  tempestuous 

shroud. 
And  Bateman's  lace  was  seen: — 'twas  deadly 

white, 
And  sorrow  seemM  to  sicken  in  his  sight. 
"Oh,  speak,  my  love !"  again  the  maid  conjured ; 
•*  Why  is  thy  heart  in  sullen  woe  immured?" 
He  raised  his  head,  and  thrice  essay'd  to  tell, 
Thrice  from  his  lips  the  unfinished  accents  fell; 
When  thus,  at  last,  reluctantly  he  broke 
Mis  boding  silence,  and  the  maid  bespoke : 
•*  Grieve  not,  my  love,  but  ere  the  morn  advance 
I  on  these  fields  must  cast  my  parting  glance. 
For  three  long  years,  by  cruel  fate's  command, 
I  go  to  languish  in  a  foreign  land. 
Oh,  Margaret !  omens  dire  have  met  my  view, 
Say,  when  far  distant,  wilt  thou  bear  roe  true? 
Should  honours  tempt  thee,  and  should  riches 

fee, 
Wouldst  thou  forget  thine  ardent  vows  to  me. 
And,  on  the  silken  couch  of  wealth  reclined. 
Banish  thy  faithful  Bateman  from  thy  mind  ?" 

"Oh  I  why,"  replies  the  maid,  "my  faith  thus 

prove  ? 
Canst  thou !   ah,  canst  thou,  then,  suspect  my 

love? 
Hear  me,  just  God !  if  from  my  traitorous  heart. 
My  Bateman's  fond   remembrance    e'er   shall 

part. 
If,  when  he  hail  again  his  native  shore. 
He  finds  his  Margaret  true  to  him  no  more. 
May  fiends  of  hell,  and  every  power  of  dread. 
Conjoin' d,  then  drag  me  from  my  perjured  bed. 
And  hurl  me  headlong  down  these  awful  steeps. 
To  find  deserved  death  in  yonder  deeps  !"* 

Thus  spake  the  maid,  and  from  her  finger  drew 
A  golden  ring,  and  broke  it  quick  in  two ; 
One  half  she  in  her  lovely  bosom  hides. 
The  other,  trembling,  to  her  love  confides. 
••This  bind  the  vow,"  she  said;  "this  mystic 

charm 
No  future  recantation  can  disarm ; 
The  right  vindictive  does  the  fates  involve ; 
No  tears  can  move  it,  no  regrets  dissolve." 

She  ceased.    The  death-bird  gave  a  dismal  cry. 
The  river  moan'd,  the  wild  gale  whistled  by. 
And  once  again  the  lady  of  the  night 
Behind  a  heavy  cloud  withdrew  her  light. 
Trembling  she  view'd  these  portents  with  dismay. 
But  gently  Bateman  kiss'd  her  fears  away : 
Yet  still  he  felt  concealed  a  secret  smart. 
Still  melancholy  bodings  fill'd  his  heart. 


♦  Thl<  part  of  Trent  U  commonly  called  **  7Tk«  Cltf- 
•w  Derp0.** 


When  to  the  distant  land  the  youth  was  sped, 

A  lonely  life  the  moody  maiden  led. 

Still  would  she  trace  each  dear,  each  well-known 

walk. 
Still  by  the  moonlight  to  her  love  would  talk. 
And  fancy,  ns  she  paced  among  the  trees, 
She  heard  his  whispers  in  the  dying  breeze. 
Thus  two  years  glided  on  in  silent  grief; 
The  third  her  bosom  own'd  the  kind  relief: 
Absence  had  cool'd  her  love, — the  impovcrish'd 

flame 
Was  dwindling    fast,   when,   lo!    the    tempter 

came ; 
He  offer'd  wealth,  and  all  the  joys  of  life. 
And  the  weak  maid  became  another's  wife  ! 
Six  guilty  months  had  mark'd  the  false  one's 

crime. 
When   Bateman    hailed  once  more  his  native 

clime. 
Sure  of  her  constancy,  elate  he  came. 
The  lovely  partner  of  his  soul  to  claim  ; 
Light  was  his  heart,  as  up  the  well-known  way 
He  bent  his  steps — and  all  his  thoughts  were 

gay. 
Oh !  who  can  paint  his  agonizing  throes. 
When  on  his  ear  the  fatal  news  arose ! 
Chill'd  with  amazement,  —  senseless  with  the 

blow. 
He  stood  a  marble  monument  of  woe ; 
Till,  called  to  all  the  horrors  of  despair, 
He  smote  his  brow,  and  tore  his  horrent  hair; 
Then  rushed  impetuous  from  the  dreadful  spot, 
And  sought  those  scenes  (by  memory  ne'er  for- 
got,) 
Those  scenes,  the  witness  of  their  growing  flame. 
And  now  like  witnesses  of  Margaret's  shamte. 
'Twas  night — he  sought  the  river's  lonely  shore, 
And  traced  again  their  former  wanderings  o'er. 
Now  on  the  bank  in  silent  grief  he  stood. 
And  gazed  intently  on  the  stealing  flood. 
Death  in  his  mien  and  madness  in  his  eye, 
He  watch'd  the  waters  as  they  murmur'd  by ; 
Bade  the  base  murderess  triumph  o'er  his  grave 
Prepared  to  plunge  into  the  whelming  wave. 
Yet  still  he  stood  irresolutely  bent. 
Religion  sternly  stayed  his  rash  intent. 
He  knelt. — Cool  play'd  upon  his  cheek  the  wind, 
And  fann'd  the  fever  of  his  maddening  mind. 
The  willows  waved,  the  stream  it  sweetly  swept. 
The  paly  moonbeam  on  its  surface  slept, 
And  all  was  peace, — he  felt  the  general  calm 
O'er  his  rack'd  bosom  shed  a  genial  balm  : 
When  casting  far  behind  his  streaming  eye, 
He  saw  the  Grove, — in  fancy  saw  her  lie, 
Hii  Margaret,  lull'd  in  Germain's*  arms  to  rest. 
And  all  the  demon  rose  within  his  breast. 
Convulsive  now,  he  clench'd  his  trembhng  hand, 
Cast  his  dark  eye  once  more  upon  the  land. 
Then,  at  one  spring,  he  spum'd  the  yielding 

bank. 
And  in  the  calm  deceitful  current  sank. 

Sad,  on  the  solitude  of  night,  the  sound. 
As  in  the  stream  he  plunged,  was  heard  around : 
Then  all  wap  still — the  wave  was  rough  no  more, 
The  river  swept  as  sweetly  aa  before ; 


•  Germain  is  the  traditionary  name  of  her  husband. 
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The  willows  waved,  ihe  moonbeams  shone  serene, 
And  peace  reluming  brooded  o'er  the  scene. 

Now  see  upon  the  perjured  fair  one  hang 
Remorse's  glooms  and  never-ceasing  pang. 
Full  well  she  knew,  repentant  now  too  late, 
She  soon  must  bow  beneath  the  stroke  of  fate. 
But,  for  the  babe  she  bore  beneath  her  breast, 
The  ofifended  God  prolonged  her  life  unblest. 
But  fast  the  fleeting  moments  roird  away, 
And  near,  and  nearer,  drew  the  dreaded  day ; 
That  day,  foredoomed  to  give  her  child  the  light. 
And  hurl  its  mother  to  the  shades  of  night. 
The  hour  arrived,  and  from  the  wretched  wife 
The  guiltless  baby  struggled  into  life. — 
As  night  drew  on,  around  her  bed,  a  band 
Of  friends  and  kindred  kindly  took  their  stand ; 
In  holy  prayer  they  pass'd  the  creeping  time, 
Intent  to  expiate  her  awful  crime. 
Their  prayers  were  fruitless. — As  the  midnight 

came 
A  heavy  sleep  oppressed  each  weary  frame. 
In  vain  they  strove  against  the  o'erwhelming  load, 
Some  power  unseen  their  drowsy  lids  bestrode. 
They  slept,  till  in  the  blushing  eastern  sky 
The  blooming  Morning  oped  her  dewy  eye ; 
Then  waking  wide  they  sought  the  ravish'd  bed, 
But,  lo !  the  hapless  Margaret  was  fled ; 
And  never  more  the  weeping  train  were  doom'd 
To  view  the  false  one,  in  the  deeps  entomb'd. 

The  neighbouring  rustics  told,  that  in  the  night 
Tbey  beard  such  screams  as  froze  them  with 

affright. 
And  many  an  infant  at  its  mother's  breast, 
Started,  dismay'd,  from  its  unthinking  rest. 
And  even  now,  upon  the  heath  forlorn. 
They  show  the  path  down  which  the  fair  was 

borne 
By  the  fell  demons,  to  the  yawning  wave, 
Her  own,  and  mnrder'd  lover's,  mutual  grave. 

Sach  is  the  talc,  so  sad,  to  memory  dear. 
Which  oft  in  youth  has  charm' d  my  listening  ear : 
That  tale,  which  bade  me  find  redoubled  sweets 
(n  the  drear  silence  of  these  dark  retreats ; 
And  even  now,  with  melancholy  power. 
Adds  a  new  pleasure  to  the. lonely  hour. 
'Mid  all  the  charms  by  magic  Nature  given 
To  this  wild  spot,  this  sublunary  heaven, 
With  double  joy  enthusiast  Fancy  leans 
On  the  attendant  legend  of  the  scenes. 
This  sheds  a  fairy  lustre  on  the  floods. 
And  breathes  a  mellower  gloom  upon  the  woods ; 
This,  as  the  distant  cataract  swells  around, 
Gives  a  romantic  cadence  to  the  sound ; 
This,  and  the  deep'ning  glen,  the  alley  green, 
The  silver  stream,  with  sedgy  tufts  between. 
The  massy  rock,  the  wood-encompass'd  leas, 
The  broom-clad  islands,  and  the  nodding  trees. 
The  lengthening  vista,  and  the  present  gloom. 
The  verdant  pathway  breathing  waste  perfume ; 
These  are  thy  charms :  the  joys  which  these  im- 
part 
Bind  thee,  blest  Clifton !  close  around  my  heart. 

Dear  Native  Grove !  where'er  my  devious  track, 
To  thee  will  memory  lead  the  wanderer  back. 
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Whether  in  Arno's  polish'd  vales  I  stray. 

Or  where   "  Oswego's  swamps"  obstruct  the 

day; 
Or  wander  lone,  where  wildering  and  wide, 
The  tumbling  torrent  laves  St.  Gothard's  side ; 
Or  by  old  Tejo's  classic  margent  muse. 
Or  stand  entranced  with  Pyrennean  views ; 
Still,  still  to  thee,  where'er  my  footsteps  roam, 
My  heart  shall  point,   and  lead  the  wanderer 

home. 

When  Splendour  offers,  and  when  fame  incites, 
I'll  pause,  and  think  of  all  thy  dear  delights. 
Reject  the  boon,  and  wearied  with  the  change. 
Renounce  the  wish  which  first  induced  to  range ; 
Turn  to  these  scenes,  these  well-known  scenes 

once  more. 
Trace  once  again  old  Trent's  romantic  shore. 
And,  tired  with  worlds,  and  all  their  busy  ways. 
Here  waste  the  little  remnant  of  my  days. 
But,  if  the  Fates  should  this  last  wish  deny, 
And  doom  me  on  some  foreign  shore  to  die ; 
Oh !  should  it  please  the  world's  supernal  King, 
That  weltering  waves  my  funeral  dirge  shall  sing ; 
Or  that  my  corse  should,  on  some  desert  strand, 
Lie  stretch'd  beneath  the  Simoom's  blasting  hand ; 
Still,  though  unwept  I  find  a  stranger  tomb, 
My  sprite  shall  wander  through  this  favourite 

gloom. 
Ride  on  the  wind  that  sweeps  the  leafless  grove, 
Sigh  on  the  wood -blast  of  the  dark  alcove, 
Sit,  a  lorn  spectre,  on  yon  well-known  grave. 
And  mix  its  moanings  with  the  desert  wave. 


GONDOLINE. 

A   BALLAD. 

The  night  it  was  still,  and  the  moon  it  shone 

Serenely  on  the  sea. 
And  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  the  rifted  rock 

They  murmur'd  pleasantly. 

When  Gondoline  roam'd  along  the  shore, 

A  maiden  full  fair  to  the  sight ; 
Though  love  had  made  bleak  the  rose  on  her  cheek, 

And  tum'd  it  to  deadly  white. 

Her  thoughts  they  were  drear,  and  the  silent  tear 

It  fill'd  her  faint  blue  eye. 
As  oft  she  heard,  in  Fancy's  ear, 

Her  Bertrand's  dying  sigh. 

Her  Bcrtrand  was  the  bravest  youth 

Of  all  our  good  King's  men, 
And  he  was  gone  to  the  Holy  Land 

To  fight  the  Saracen. 

And  many  a  month  had  pass'd  away. 

And  many  a  rolling  year. 
But  nothing  the  maid  from  Palestine 

Could  of  her  lover  hear. 

Full  oft  she  vainly  tried  to  pierce 

The  Ocean's  misty  face  ; 
Full  oft  she  thought  her  lover's  bark 

She  on  the  wave  co^ld  trace. 
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And  every  night  she  placed  a  light 
In  the  high  rock's  lonely  tower, 

To  guide  her  lover  to  the  land, 

Should  the  murky  tempest  lower. 

But  now  despair  had  seized  her  breast, 

And  sunken  in  her  eye : 
"  Oh !  tell  me  but  if  Bertrand  live, 

And  I  in  peace  will  die." 

She  wandcr*d  o'er  the  lonely  shore, 
The  Curlew  scream'd  above, 

She  heard  the  scream  with  a  sickening  heart 
Much  boding  of  her  love. 

Yet  still  she  kept  her  lonely  way, 

And  this  was  all  her  cry, 
**  Oh  !  tell  me  but  if  Bertrand  live. 

And  I  in  peace  shall  die.'* 

And  now  she  came  to  a  horrible  rift, 

All  in  the  rock's  hard  side, 
A  bleak  and  blasted  oak  o'erspread 

The  cavern  yawning  wide. 

And  pendent  from  its  dismal  top 
The  deadly  nightshade  hung ; 

The  hemlock  and  the  aconite 
Across  the  mouth  were  flung. 

And  all  within  was  dark  and  drear, 

And  all  without  was  calm  ; 
Yet  Gondoline  enter' d,  her  soul  upheld 

By  some  deep-working  charm. 

And  as  she  enter'd  the  cavern  wide, 
The  moonbeam  gleamed  pale. 

And  she  saw  a  snake  on  the  craggy  rock,  ■ 
It  clung  by  its  slimy  tail. 

Her  foot  it  slipp'd,  and  she  stood  aghast. 

She  trod  on  a  bloated  toad ; 
Yet,  still  upheld  by  the  secret  charm. 

She  kept  upon  her  road. 

And  now  upon  her  frozen  ear 

Mysterious  sounds  arose ; 
So,  on  the  mountain's  piny  top. 

The  blustering  north  wind  blows. 

Then  furious  peals  of  laughter  loud 
Were  heard  with  thundering  sound, 

Till  they  died  away  in  soft  decay, 
Low  whispering  o'er  the  ground. 

Yet  still  the  maiden  onward  went. 

The  charm  yet  onward  led, 
Though  each  big  glaring  ball  of  sight 

Seem'd  bursting  from  her  head. 

But  now  a  pale  blue  light  she  saw, 

It  from  a  distance  came. 
She  follow' d,  till  upon  her  sight. 

Burst  full  a  flood  of  flame. 

She  stood  appall'd  ;  yet  still  the  charm 

Upheld  her  sinking  soul ; 
Yet  each  bent  knee  the  other  smote, 

And  each  wild  eye  did  roll. 


And  such  a  sight  as  she  saw  there. 

No  mortal  saw  before. 
And  such  a  sight  as  she  saw  there. 

No  mortal  shall  see  more. 

A  burning  caldron  stood  in  the  midst. 
The  flame  was  flerce  and  high, 

And  all  the  cave  so  wide  and  long 
Was  plainly  seen  thereby. 

And  round  about  the  caldron  stout 
Twelve  wither'd  witches  stood : 

Their  waists  were  bound  with  living  snakes 
And  their  hair  was  stifi*  with  blood. 

Their  hands  were  gory  too ;  and  red 
And  fiercely  flamed  their  eyes: 

And  they  were  muttering  indistinct 
Their  hellish  mysteries. 

And  suddenly  they  join'd  their  hands, 

And  utter'd  a  joyous  cry, 
And  round  about  the  caldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

And  now  they  stopt ;  and  each  prepared 

To  tell  what  she  had  done, 
Since  last  the  Lady  of  the  night 

Her  waning  course  had  run. 

Behind  a  rock  stood  Gondoline, 

Thick  weeds  her  face  did  veil, 
And  she  leaned  fearful  forwarder. 

To  hear  the  dreadful  tale. 

The  first  arose :  She  said  she'd  seen 
Rare  sport  since  the  blind  cat  mew'd. 

She'd  been  to  sea  in  a  leaky  sieve, 
And  a  jovial  st«rm  had  brew'd. 

She  call'd  around  the  winged  winds. 

And  raised  a  devilish  rout ; 
And  she  laugh 'd  so  loud,  the  peals  were  heard 

Full  fifteen  leagues  about. 

She  said  there  was  a  little  bark 

Upon  the  roaring  wave. 
And  there  was  a  woman  there  wbo*d  been 

To  see  her  husband's  grave. 

And  she  had  got  a  child  in  her  arms, 

It  was  her  only  child. 
And  oft  its  little  infant  pranks 

Her  heavy  heart  beguiled. 

And  there  was  too,  in  that  same  bark, 

A  father  and  his  son  ; 
The  lad  was  sickly,  and  the  sire 

Was  old  and  woe-begone. 

And  when  the  tempest  waxed  strong. 
And  the  bark  could  no  more  it  'bide, 

She  said  it  was  jovial  fun  to  hear 
How  the  poor  devils  cried. 

The  mother  claspM  her  orphan  child 

Unto  her  breast,  and  wept ; 
And,  sweetly  folded  in  her  arms. 

The  careless  baby  slept. 
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And  she  told  bow,  in  the  shape  o'  the  wind, 

As  manfully  it  roar'd, 
She  twisted  her  hand  in  the  infant*^  hair 

And  threw  it  overboard. 

And  to  have  seen  the  mother's  pangs 

'Twas  a  glorious  sight  to  see  ; 
The  crew  could  scarcely  hold  her  down 

From  jumping  in  the  sea. 

The  hag  held  a  lock  of  the  hair  in  her  hand, 

And  it  was  soft  and  fair : 
It  must  have  been  a  lovely  child, 

To  have  had  such  lovely  hair. 

And  she  said,  the  father  in  his  arms 

He  held  his  sickly  son, 
And  his  dying  throes,  they  fast  arose. 

His  pains  were  nearly  done. 

And  she  throttled  the  youth  with  her  sinewy  hands, 

And  his  face  grew  deadly  blue : 
And  his  father  he  tore  his  thin  grey  hair. 

And  kissed  the  livid  hue. 

And  then  she  told,  how  she  bored  a  hole 

In  the  bark,  and  il  fiU'd  away : 
And  'twas  rare  to  hear,  how  some  did  swear, 

And  some  did  vow  and  pray. 

The  man  and  woman  they  soon  were  dead. 
The  sailors  their  strength  did  urge ; 

But  the  billows  that  beat  were  their  winding-sheet, 
And  the  winds  sung  their  luneral  dirge. 

She  threw  the  infant's  hair  in  the  fire, 

The  red  flame  flamed  high. 
And  round  about  the  caldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

The  second  begun :  She  said  she  had  done 
The  task  that  Queen  Hecate  had  set  her, 

And  that  the  devil,  the  father  of  evil, 
Had  never  accomplish'd  a  better. 

She  said,  there  was  an  aged  woman. 

And  she  had  a  daughter  fair, 
Whose  evil  habits  fill'd  her  heart 

With  misery  and  care. 

The  daughter  had  a  paramour, 

A  wicked  man  was  he, 
And  ofl  the  woman  him  against 

Did  murmur  grievously. 

And  the  hag  had  work'd  the  daughter  up 

To  murder  her  old  mother. 
That  then  she  might  seize  on  all  her  goods, 

And  wanton  with  her  lover. 

And  one  raght  as  the  old  woman 

Was  sick  and  ill  in  bed. 
And  pondering  sorely  on  the  life 

Her  wicked  daughter  led. 

She  heard  her  footstep  on  the  floor. 

And  she  raised  her  pallid  head, 
And  she  saw  her  daughter,  with  a  knife. 

Approaching  to  her  bed. 


And  said,  My  child,  I'm  very  ill, 

I  have  not  long  to  live, 
Now  kiss  my  cheek,  that  ere  I  die 

Thy  sins  I  may  forgive. 

And  the  murderess  bent  to  kiss  her  cheek, 
And  she  lifted  the  sharp  bright  knife. 

And  the  mother  saw  her  full  intent. 
And  hard  she  begg'd  for  life. 

But  prayers  would  nothing  her  avail. 
And  she  scream'd  aloud  with  fear. 

But  the  house  was  lone,  and  the  piercing  screams 
Could  reach  no  human  ear. 

And  though  that  she  was  sick  and  old, 

She  struggled  hard  and  fought ; 
The  murderess  cut  three  fingers  through 

Ere  she  could  reach  her  throat. 

And  the  hag  she  held  the  fingers  up. 

The  skin  was  mangled  sore. 
And  they  all  agreed,  a  nobler  deed 

Was  never  done  before. 

And  she  threw  the  fingers  in  the  fire. 

The  red  flame  flamed  high, 
And  round  about  the  caldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

The  third  arose :  She  said  she'd  been 

To  Holy  Palestine ; 
And  seen  more  blood  in  one  short  day. 

Than  they  had  all  seen  in  nine. 

Now  Gondoline,  with  fearful  steps. 

Drew  nearer  to  the  flame, 
For  much  she  dreaded  now  to  hear 

Her  hapless  lover's  name. 

The  hag  related  then  the  sports 

Of  that  eventful  day. 
When  on  the  well-contested  field 

Full  fifteen  thousand  lay. 

She  said  that  she  in  human  gore 

Above  the  knees  did  wade. 
And  that  no  tongue  could  truly  tell 

The  tricks  she  there  had  play'd. 

There  was  a  gallant-fentured  youth. 

Who  like  a  hero  fought ; 
He  kiss'd  a  bracelet  on  his  wrist, 

And  every  danger  sought. 

And  in  a  vassal's  garb  disguised, 

'    Unto  the  night  she  sues, 
Ai|d  tells  him  she  from  Britain  comes, 

•  And  brings  unwelcome  news. 

That  three  days  ere  she  had  embark'd, 

His  love  had  given  her  hand 
Unto  a  wealthy  Thane,  and  thought 

Him  dead  in  holy  land. 

And  to  have  seen  how  he  did  writhe 

When  this  her  tale  was  told. 
It  would  have  made  a  wizard's  blood 

Within  his  heart  run  cold. 
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Then  fierce  he  spurrM  his  warrior  steed, 

And  sought  the  battle's  bed : 
And  soon,  all  mangled  o'er  with  wounds, 

He  on  the  cold  turf  bled. 

And  from  his  smoking  corse  she  tore 

His  head,  half  clove  in  two, — 
She  ceased,  and  from  beneath  her  garb 

The  bloody  trophy  drew. 

The  eyes  were  starting  from  their  socks. 

The  mouth  it  ghastly  grinn'd. 
And  there  was  a  gash  across  the  brow, 

The  scalp  was  nearly  skinn*d. 

*Twas  Bertrard's    Head  ! !    With  a  temble 
scream. 

The  maiden  gave  a  spring, 
And  from  her  fearful  hiding-place 

She  fell  into  the  ring. 

The  lights  they  fled — the  caldron  sunk, 

Deep  thunders  shook  the  dome. 
And  hollow  peals  of  laughter  came 

Resounding  through  the  gloom. 

Insensible  the  maiden  lay 

Upon  the  hellish  ground. 
And  still  mysterious  sounds  were  heard 

At  intervals  around. 

She  woke — she  half  arose, — and  wild. 

She  cast  a  horrid  glare : 
The  sounds  had  ceased,  the  lights  had  fled 

And  all  was  stillness  there. 

f 

And  through  an  awning  in  the  rock, 

The  moon  it  sweetly  shone, 
And  show'd  a  river  in  the  cave 

Which  dismally  did  moan. 

The  stream  was  black,  it  sounded  deep. 

As  it  rush'd  the  rocks  between, 
It  ofierM  well,  for  madness  fired 

The  breast  of  Gondoline. 

She  plunged  in,  the  torrent  moan'd 

With  its  accustom'd  sound. 
And  hollow  peals  of  laughter  loud 

Again  rebellowed  round. 

The  maid  was  seen  no  more. — But  oft 

Her  ghost  is  known  to  glide. 
At  midnight's  silent  solemn  hour, 

Along  the  ocean's  side. 


ODE 

TO  THE  GENIUS  OF  ROMANCE. 

Oh  !  thou  who,  in  my  early  youth, 
When  fancy  wore  the  garb  of  truth, 
Wert  wont  to  win  my  infant  feet, 
To  fome  retired,  deep-fabled  seat, 
Where  by  the  brooklet's  secret  tide, 
The  midnight  ghost  was  known  to  glide, 
Or  lay  me  in  some  lowly  glade. 
In  native  Sherwood's  forest  shade, 


Where  Robin  Hood,  the  outlaw  bold. 

Was  wont  his  sylvan  courts  to  hold ; 

And  there,  as  musing  deep  I  lay, 

Would  steal  my  little  soul  away. 

And  all  thy  pictures  represent, 

Of  siege  and  solemn  tournament; 

Or  bear  me  to  the  magic  scene 

Where,  clad  in  greaves  and  gaberdine. 

The  warrior  night  of  chivalry 

Made  many  a  fierce  enchanter  flee, 

Aiid  bore  the  high-born  dame  away. 

Long  held  the  fell  magician's  prey ; 

Or  oft  would  tell  the  shuddering  tale 

Of  murders,  and  of  goblins  pale 

Haunting  the  guilty  baron's  side 

(Whose  floors  with  secret  blood  were  dyed,) 

Which  o'er  the  vaulted  corridor 

On  stormy  nights  were  heard  to  roar. 

By  old  domestic,  waken'd  wide 

By  the  angry  winds  that  chide ; 

Or  else  the  mystic  tale  would  tell 

Of  Greenslceve,  or  of  Blue-beard  fell. 


SONNET. 


Give  me  a  cottage  on  some  Cambrian  wild, 

Where,  far  from  cities,  I  may  spend  my  days, 
And,  bythe  beauties  of  the  scene  beguiled. 

May  pity  man's  pursuits,  and  shun  his  ways. 
While  on  the  rock  I  mark  the  browsing  goat, 

List  to  the  mountain-torrent's  distant  noise. 
Or  the  hoarse  bittern's  solitary  note, 

I  shall  not  want  the  world's  delusive  joys: 
But  with  my  little  scrip,  my  book,  my  lyre. 

Shall  think  my  lot  complete,  nor  covet  more ; 
And  when,  with  time,  shall  wane  the  vital  fire, 

I'll  raise  my  pillow  on  the  desert  shore. 
And  lay  me  down  to  rest  where  the  wild  wave 
Shall  make  sweet  music  o'er  my  lonely  grave. 


TO  CONTEMPLATION. 

Come,  pensive  sage,  who  lov'st  to  dwell 
In  some  retired  Lapponian  cell, 
Where,  far  from  noise  and  riot  rude. 
Resides  sequester' d  Solitude, 
Come,  and  o'er  my  longing  soul 
Throw  thy  dark  and  russet  stole, 
And  open  to  my  duteous  eyes 
The  volume  of  thy  mysteries. 

I  will  meet  thee  on  the  hill. 
Where,  with  printless  footsteps,  still 
The  morning,  in  her  buskin  grey, 
Springs  upon  her  eastern  way ; 
While  the  frolic  zephyrs  stir. 
Playing  with  the  gossamer, 
And  on  ruder  pinions  borne. 
Shake  the  dew-drops  from  the  thorn. 
There,  as  o'er  the  fields  we  pass, 
Brushing  with  hasty  feet  the  grass, 
We  will  startle  from  her  nest 
The  lirely  lark  with  speckled  breast, 
And  hear  the  floating  clouds  among, 
Her  gale-transported  matin  song, 
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Or  on  the  upland  stile  embower'd, 

With  fragrant  hawthorn  snowy  flower'd, 

Will  sauntering  sit,  and  listen  still 

To  the  herdsman's  oaten  quill, 

Wafted  from  the  plain  below ; 

Or  the  heifer's  frequent  low ; 

Or  the  milkmaid  in  the  grove, 

Singing  of  one  that  died  for  love : 

Or  when  the  noontide  heats  oppress, 

We  will  seek  the  dark  recess, 

Where,  in  the  embower'd  translucent  stream, 

The  cattle  shun  the  sultry  beam. 

And  o*er  us,  on  the  marge  reclined, 

The  drowsy  fly  her  horn  shall  wind. 

While  Echo,  from  her  ancient  oak, 

Shall  answer  to  the  woodman's  stroke ; 

Or  the  little  peasant's  song, 

Wandering  lone  the  glens  among, 

His  artless  lip  with  berries  dyed, 

And  feet  through  ragged  shoes  descried. 

fiut,  oh !  when  Evening's  virgin  queen 
Sits  on  her  fringed  throne  serene. 
And  mingling  whispers,  rising  near, 
Steal  on  the  still  reposing  ear : 
While  distant  brooks  decaying  round, 
Augment  the  miz'd  dissolving  sound, 
And  the  zephyr,  flitting  by, 
Whispers  mystic  harmony, 
We  will  seek  the  woody  lane. 
By  the  hamlet,  on  tho  plain. 
Where  the  weary  rustic  nigh 
Shall  whistle  his  wild  melody. 
And  the  creaking  wicket  oft 
Shall  echo  from  the  neighbouring  croft ; 
And  as  we  trace  the  green  path  lone. 
With  moss  and  rank  weeds  overgrown. 
We  will  muse  on  pensive  lore 
Till  the  full  soul,  brimming  o'er. 
Shall  in  our  upturn' d  eyes  appear. 
Embodied  in  a  quivering  tear  : 
Or  else,  serenely  silent,  set 
By  the  brawling  rivulet. 
Which  on  its  calm  unruflled  breast. 
Bears  the  old  mossy  arch  impress'd. 
That  clasps  its  secret  stream  of  glass 
Half  hid  in  shrubs  and  waving  grass, 
^  The  wo<)d-nymph's  lone  secure  retreat, 
Unpress'd  by  fawn  or  sylvan's  feet. 
We'll  watch,  in  eve's  ethereal  braid. 
The  rich  vermilion  slowly  fade ; 
Or  catch,  faint  twinkling  from  afar, 
The  first  glimpse  of  the  eastern  star, 
Fair  Vesper,  mildest  lamp  of  light. 
That  heralds  in  imperial  night ; 
Meanwhile,  upon  our  wandering  ear. 
Shall  rise,  though  low,  yet  sweetly  clear, 
The  distant  sounds  of  pastoral  lute, 
Invoking  soft  the  sober  suit 
Of  dimmest  darkness — fitting  well 
With  love  or  sorrow's  pensive  spell 
(So  erst  did  music's  silver  tone 
Wake  slumbering  Chaos  on  his  throne.) 
And  haply  then,  with  sudden  swell, 
Shall  roar  the  distant  curfew-bell. 
While  in  the  castle's  mouldering  tower 
The  hooting  owl  is  heard  to  pour 


Her  melancholy  song,  and  scare 
Dull  Silence  brooding  in  the  air. 
Meanwhile  her  dusk  and  slumbering  car 
Black-suited  Night  drives  on  from  far, 
And  Cynthia,  'merging  from  her  rear 
Arrests  the  waxing  darkness  drear. 
And  summons  to  her  silent  call. 
Sweeping  in  their  airy  pall. 
The  uushrived  ghosts  in  fairy  trance, 
To  join  her  moonshine  morris-dance : 
While  around  the  mystic  ring 
The  shadowy  shapes  elastic  spring. 
Then  with  a  passing  shriek  they  fly, 
Wrapt  in  mists,  along  the  sky, 
And  oft  are  by  the  shepherd  seen. 
In  his  lone  night-watch  on  the  green. 

Then,  hermit,  let  us  turn  our  feet 

To  the  low  abbey's  still  retreat, 

Embower'd  in  the  distant  glen. 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  busy  men. 

Where,  as  we  sit  upon  the  tomb. 

The  glow-worm's  light  may  gild  the  gloom 

And  show  to  Fancy's  saddest  eye. 

Where  some  lost  hero's  ashes  lie. 

And  oh !  as  through  the  mouldering  arch. 

With  ivy  fiU'd  and  weeping  larch, 

The  night-gale  whispers  sadly  clear. 

Speaking  drear  things  to  Fancy's  car, 

We'll  hold  communion  with  the  shade 

Of  some  deep- wailing  ruin'd  maid — 

Or  call  the  ghost  of  Spenser  down, 

To  tell  of  woe  and  Fortune's  frown ; 

And  bid  us  cast  the  eye  of  hope 

Beyond  this  bad  world's  narrow  scope. 

Or  if  these  joys,  to  us  denied. 

To  linger  by  the  forest's  side ; 

Or  in  the  meadow,  or  the  wood. 

Or  by  the  lone  romantic  flood ; 

Let  us  in  the  busy  town. 

When  sleep's  dull  streams  the  people  drown, 

Far  from  drowsy  pillows  flee, 

And  turn  the  church's  massy  key ; 

Then,  as  through  the  painted  glass 

The  moon's  faint  beams  obscurely  pass ; 

And  darkly  on  the  trophied  wall, 

Her  faint  ambiguous  shadows  fall ; 

Let  us,  while  the  faint  winds  wail. 

Through  the  long  reluctant  aisle. 

As  we  pace  with  reverence  meet. 

Count  the  echoings  of  our  feet : 

While  from  the  tombs,  with  confess'd  breath, 

Distinct  responds  the  voice  of  death. 

If  thou,  mild  sage,  wilt  condescend 

Thus  on  my  footsteps  to  attend, 

To  thee  my  lonely  lamp  shall  bum. 

By  fallen  Genius'  sainted  urn. 

As  o'er  the  scroll  of  Time  I  pore. 

And  sagely  spell  of  ancient  lore. 

Till  I  can  rightly  guess  of  all 

That  Plato  could  to  memory  call, 

And  scan  the  formless  views  of  things, 

Or  with  old  Egypt's  fetter'd  kings. 

Arrange  the  mystic  trains  that  shine 

In  night's  high  philosophic  mine ; 

And  to  thy  name  shall  e'er  belong 

The  honours  of  undying  song. 
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HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SUMMER'S  EVE. 

Down  ihe  sultry  arc  of  day 

The  burning  wheels  have  urged  their  way, 

And  eve  along  the  western  skies 

Spreads  her  intermingling  dyes. 

Down  the  deep,  the  miry  lane, 

Creaking  comes  the  empty  wain, 

And  driver  on  the  shaft-horse  sits. 

Whistling  now  and  then  by  fits ; 

And  oft,  with  his  accustom 'd  call, 

Urging  on  the  sluggish  Ball. 

The  barn  is  still,  the  master^s  gone. 

And  thresher  puts  his  jacket  on, 

While  Dick,  upon  the  ladder  tall. 

Nails  the  dead  kite  to  the  wall. 

Here  comes  shepherd  Jack  at  last, 

He  has  pcnnM  the  sheep-cote  fast. 

For  'twas  but  two  nights  before, 

A  lamb  was  eaten  on  the  moor: 

His  empty  wallet  Rover  carries. 

Now  for  Jack,  when  near  home,  tarries. 

With  lolling  tongue  he  runs  to  try 

If  the  horae-trough  be  not  dry. 

The  milk  is  settled  in  the  pans, 

And  supper  messes  in  the  cans ; 

In  the  hovel  carts  are  wheePd, 

And  both  the  colts  are  drove  a-field ; 


The  horses  arc  all  bedded  up. 
And  the  ewe  is  with  the  tup. 
The  snare  for  Mister  Fox  is  set, 
The  leaven  laid,  ihe  thatching  wet 
And  Bess  has  slink* d  away  to  talk 
With  Roger  in  the  holly-walk. 

Now,  on  the  settle  all,  but  Bess, 
Are  set  to  eat  their  supper  mess ; 
And  little  Tom,  and  roguish  Kate, 
Are  swinging  on  the  meadow  gate. 
Now  they  chat  of  various  things. 
Of  taxes,  ministers,  and  kings. 
Or  else  tell  all  the  village  news. 
How  madam  did  the  squire  refuse ; 
How  parson  on  his  tithes  was  bent, 
And  landlord  oft  distrained  for  rent. 
Thus  do  they,  till  in  the  sky 
The  pale-eyed  moon  is  mounted  high« 
And  from  the  alehouse  drunken  Ned 
Had  reel'd — then  hasten  all  to  bed. 
The  mistress  sees  that  lazy  Kate 
The  happing  coal  on  kitchen  grate 
Has  laid — while  master  goes  throughout. 
Sees  shutters  fast,  the  mastiff  out, 
The  candles  safe,  the  hearths  all  clear, 
And  nought  firom  thieves  or  fire  to  fear : 
Then  both  to  bed  together  creep. 
And  join  the  general  troop  of  sleep. 


GEORGE    GORDON    BYRON. 


George  Gordon  Byron  was  born  in  Holies 
street,  London,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1788.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Admiral,  and 
succeeded  his  great  uncle,  WilliantLord  Byron, 
in  1798.  On  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  be  was 
remored  from  the  care  of  his  mother,  and  placed 
at  Harrow  by  his  guardian, — the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
In  1805,  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at 
Newstead  Abbey,  the  family  seat.  In  1807,  he 
published  at  Newark,  his  '*  Hours  of  Idleness ;" 
they  were  attacked  with  considerable  bitterness 
in  the  *'  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  his  memorable 
"Satire"  followed.  His  various  "Works"  suc- 
ceeded with  wonderful  rapidity.  In  1815,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbank  Noel : 
a  separation  took  place  soon  afterwards,  and  the 
Poet  went  abroad, — residing  at  Geneva,  and  in 
various  cities  of  Italy.  *  In  August,  1823,  he  em- 
barked in  the  cause  of  Greece;  and  died  at 
Missolonghi,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1824. 

Lord  Byron  was,  thus,  a  young  man  when  he 
died.  Personal  descriptions  of  the  Poet  are  abun- 
dant. In  1823,  Lady  Blessington  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  at  Genoa.  According  to 
her  account,  bis  appearance  was  highly  prepos- 
sessing ;  "his  head,"  she  says  " is  finely  shaped, 
and  the  forehead  open,  high,  and  noble ;  his  eyes 
are  gray,  and  full  of  expression,  but  one  is  visibly 
larger  than  the  other ;  his  mouth  is  the  most  re- 
markable feature  in  his  face, — the  upper  lip  of 
Grecian  shortness,  and  the  corners  descending ; 
the  lips  full  ahd  finely  cut ;  his  chin  is  large  and 
well  shaped ;  his  face  is  peculiarly  pale."  She 
adds  that  "  although  slightly  lame,  the  deformity 
of  his  foot  is  but  little  remarkable." 

The  biographers  of  Lord  Byron  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  his  Works.  The  wonderful  genius 
of  the  Poet  procured  for  him  an  extent  of  popu- 
larity unparalleled  in  his  age;  and  the  public 
sought  eagerly  for  every  anecdote  that  could 
afibrd  the  smallest  insight  into  his  character. 
Few  men  could  have  borne  so  searching  a  test. 
His  biographers,  without  exception,  have  arrived 
at  conclusions  prejudicial  to  his  character ;  it  is, 
therefore,  impossible  for  an  editor  who  would 
sum  up  their  evidence,  to  recommend  any  other 
Terdict,  than  that  which  has  been  given.    It  is 


time  to  discard  the  old  superstition,  NU  nisi 
bonum,  as  at  once  unphilosophical  and  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  any  man,  who  seeks  to 
live  "  for  aye,  in  Fame's  eternal  temple.**  Nil 
nisi  verum^  should  be  the  motto  of  the  dead. 
It  may  be  ungracious  to  disobey  the  mandate, 


(C 


Lift  not  thy  apear  againat  the  Mus«*a  bower, 


>t 


but  the  warning  cannot  have  reference  to  the 
spear  of  Ithuriel.  Truth  is  so  precious,  that  it 
never  costs  too  much.  We  protest  at  the  outset 
of  our  labours  against  all  reference  to  j^n'vafe  cha- 
racter, and  comment  upon  private  life ;  but  we 
must  always  except  oases  where  they  are  mixed 
up  with  polished  writings  which  influence,  and 
are  designed  to  influence,  the  universal  mind. 
Many  of  the  Poems  of  Lord  Byron  have  a  danger- 
ous tendency ;  they  are  calculated  to  remove 
the  hideous  features  of  vice,  and  present  it,  if  not 
in  a  tempting,  at  least  in  a  natural  and  pardonable 
light  Whether  it  was  a  genuine  sentiment,  or  a 
gross  affectation,  it  matters  not ;  but  it  was  the 
frequent  boast  of  the  Poet,  that  he  scorned  and 
hated  human  kind ;  and  out  of  this  feeling,  or 
this  pretension,  grew  his  labours  to  corrupt  it.  It 
was  not  alone  against  things  held  sacred  by 
society,  that  his  spleen  and  venom  were  directed : 
he  strove  to  render  odious  some  of  the  best  and 
purest  men  that  have  ever  lived ;  and  his  attacks 
were  not  the  momentary  ebullitions  of  dislike, 
but  the  produce  of  deep  and  settled  hatred,-~the 
more  bitter  in  proportion  as  the  cause  was  small. 
To  the  various  circumstances  that  are  said  to  have 
warped  his  mind,  we  cannot  here  refer.  We  per- 
form an  imperative  duty,  in  a  work  which  must  find 
its  way  among  the  young  and  enthusiastic,  when 
we  warn  the  reader  of  his  exquisite  poetry,  that 
danger  lurks  under  the  leaves.  The  Poems  of 
Byron  will  hve,  as  he  had  a  right  to  anticipate  they 
would,  "with  his  land's  language."  The  amazing 
power  he  possessed  of  searching  into  and  pour- 
traying  character, — ^his  prodigious  skill  in  versifi- 
cation,— his  fine  perception  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  nature, — his  graceful  and  unforced 
wit, — his  deep  readings  of  human  passion, — his 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  secret  movements  of 
the  human  heart, — ^were  so  many  keys  to  his 
wonderful  and  universal  success. 
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LORD   BYRON. 


CHILDE    HAROLD'S 
PILGRIMAGE. 


A    ROMAUNT 


TO    lANTHE. 

Not  in  those  climes  where  I  have  late  been 

straying, 
Tho*  beauty  long  hath  there  been  matchless 

deem*d. 
Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  displaying 
Fonns  which  it  sighs  but  to  have  only  dreamM, 
Hath  aught  like  thee,  in  tnith  or  fiincy  seemM : 
Nor,  having  seen  thee,  shall  I  vainly  seek 
To  paint  those  charms  which  varied  as  they 

beamed — 
To  sach  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak ; 
To  those  who  gaze  on  thee  what  language  could 

they  speak  f 

Ah !  may'st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art, 
Nortmbeaeem  the  promise  of  thy  spring, 
As  £ur  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart, 
LoTe*8  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing, 
And  guileless  beyond  hope's  imagining ! 
And  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  rears 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  hourly  brightening. 
Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  future  years. 
Before  whose  heavenly  hues  all  sorrow  disap- 
pears. 

Young  Peri  of  the  West  I — *tis  well  for  me 
My  years  already  doubly  number  thine ; 
My  loveless  eye  unmoved  may  gaze  on  thee, 
And  safely  view  thy  ripening  beauties  shine ; 
Happy,  I  ne'er  shall  see  them  in  decline. 
Happier,  that  while  all  younger  hearts  shall 

bleed, 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  assign 
To  those  whose  admiration  shall  succeed, 
Bat  mix'd  with  pangs  to  love*s  even  loveliest 

hours  decreed. 

Oh !  let  that  eye,  which,  wild  as  the  gazelle's. 
Now  brightly  bold  or  beautifully  shy, 
Wins  as  it  wanders,  dazzles  where  it  dwells. 
Glance  o'er  this  page,  nor  to  my  verse  deny 
That  smile  for  which  my  breast  might  vainly 

sigh. 
Could  I  to  thee  be  ever  more  than  friend : 
This  much,  dear  maid,  accord ;  nor  question 

why 
To  one  so  young,  my  strain  I  would  commend. 
Bat  bid  me  with  my  wreath  one  matchless  lily 

blend 

Soch  is  thy  tianic  with  this  my  verse  entwined ; 
And  long  as  kinder  eyes  a  look  shall  cast 
On  Harold's  page,  lanthe's  here  enshrined 
8hall  thus  be  first  beheld,  forgotten  last: 
My  days  once  numbered,  should  this  homage 
past 


Attract  thy  fairy  fingers  near  the  lyre 
Of  him  who  haifd  thee,  loveliest  as  thou  wast. 
Such  is  the  most  my  memory  may  desire ; 
Though  more  than  hope  can  claim,  could  friend- 
ship less  require  ? 


CANTO   I. 

I. 

Oh,  thou!  in  Hellas  deem'd  of  heavenly  birth. 
Muse  !  form'd  or  fabled  at  the  minstrel's  will ! 
Since  shamed  full  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth; 
Mine  dares  not  call  thee  from  thy  sacred  hill : 
Yet  there  I've  wander'd  by  thy  vaunted  rill ; 
Yes !  sigh'd  o'er  Delphi's  long-deserted  shrine. 
Where,  save  that  feeble  fountain,  all  is  still; 
Nor  mote  my  shell  awake  the  weary  Nine, 
To  grace  so  plain  a  tale — this  lowly  lay  of  mine. 

n. 

Whilome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelt  a  youth, 
Who  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take  delight ; 
But  spent  his  days  in  riot  most  uncouth. 
And  vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  night. 
Ah,  me  !  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight. 
Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee  ; 
Few  earthly  things  found  favour  in  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie. 
And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree. 

HI. 

Childe  Harold  was  he  hight : — ^but  whence  his 

name 
And  lineage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  say ; 
Suffice  it,  that  perchance  they  were  of  fame, 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day : 
But  one  sad  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye, 
However  mighty  in  the  olden  time ; 
Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffin'd  clay. 
Nor  6orid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme. 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime. 

IV. 

Childe  Harold  bask'd  him  in  the  noontide  sun. 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly ; 
Nor  deem'd  before  his  little  day  was  done, 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  pass'd  by, 
Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell ; 
He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety : 
Then  loathed  he  in  his  native)  land  to  dwell. 
Which  seem'd  to  him  more  lone  than  eremite's 
sad  cell. 

V. 

For  he  through  sin's  long  labyrinth  had  run, 
Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss. 
Had  sigh'd  to  many,  though  he  loved  but  one. 
And  that  loved  one,  alas  !  could  ne'er  be  his. 
Ah,  happy  she!    to  'scape  from  him  whose 

kiss 
Had  been  pollution  unto  aught  so  chaste  , 
Who  soon  had  left  her  charms  for  vulgar  bliss, 
And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gilde  his  vraKte, 
Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign' d  to 

taste. 
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Ye  wlio  have  known  what  'tis  to  dote  upon 
A  few  dear  objccta,  will  in  sadneaa  feel 
•Such  ^r'lngn  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to 
heal. 
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But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye ! 

Our  fihip  is  swift  and  strong : 
Our  ilcetost  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along." 
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VI. 

And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart, 
And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee ; 
*Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start, 
But  pride  congeal'd  the  drop  within  his  ee : 
Apart  he  stalked  in  joyless  reverie, 
And  from  his  native  land  resolv'd  to  go, 
And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea; 
With  pleasure  drugg*d  he  almost  longed  for 
woe. 
And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the 
shades  below. 

VIL 

The  Childe  departed  from  his  father's  hall: 

It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile : 

So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall. 

Yet  strength  was  pillar'd  in  each  massy  aisle. 

Monastic  dome !  condemn' d  to  uses  vile ! 

Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den 

Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and 

smile ; 
And  monks  might  deem  their  time  was  come 

agen. 
If  andent  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy 

men. 

VIII. 

Yet  oft-times  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood. 
Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe  Ha- 
rold's brow, 
As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  feud 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurk'd  below : 
But  this  none  knew,  nor  haply  cared  to  know ; 
For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  soul. 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow. 
Nor  aoQght  he  friend  to  counsel  or  condole, 
Whate'er  his  grief  mote  be,  which  he  coukl  not 
control. 

IX. 

And  none  did  love  him — though  to  hall  and 

bower 
He  gather'd  revellers  from  far- and  near. 
He  knew  them  flatterers  of  the  festal  hour ; 
The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 
Yea,  none  did  love  him — not  his  lemans  dear — 
But   pomp   and  power   alone  are    woman's 

care, 
And  where  these  are  light  Eros  finds  a  fere ; 
Maidens,  like   moths,  are   ever    caught   by 

glare. 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seidphs  mi^ht 

despair. 

X. 

Childe  Harold  had  a  mother — not  forgot, 
Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun ; 
A  sister  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begim : 
If  friends  h6  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 
Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of 

steel; 
Ye  who  have  known  what  'tis  to  dote  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to 

heal. 
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XI. 

His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lands. 
The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight, 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy 

hands, 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchonte. 
And  long  had  fed  his  youthful  appetite ; 
His  goblets  brimm'd  with  every  costly  wine, 
And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite, 
Without  a  sigh  he  left,  to  cross  the  brine, 
And  traverse  Paynim  shores,  and  pass  earth's 

central  line. 

XII. 

The  sails  were  fill'd,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blow. 
As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home ; 
And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view. 
And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam  : 
And  then  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  lips  did  come 
One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept. 

And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept. 

XIII. 

But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sea, 

He  seized  his  harp,  which  he  at  times  could 

string. 
And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody, 
When  deem'd  he  no  strange  ear  was  listening : 
And  now  his  fingers  o'er  it  he  did  fling, 
And  tuned  his  farewell  in  the  dim  twilight. 
While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  wing. 
And  fleeting  shores  receded  from  his  tight, 
Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour'd  his  last  '*  Good 
Night." 

1. 

"  Adieu,  adieu !  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue ; 
The  night- winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  land — Good  Night ! 

2. 

A  few  short  hours  and  he  will  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall. 

Its  hearth  is  desolate ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall ; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

3. 

"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page  ! 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  I 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billows'  rage. 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale  ? 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye ! 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong : 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along." 
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4. 

'  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind ; 
Yet  marvel  not.  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

Am  sorrowful  in  mind  ; 
For  I  have  from  my  fiither  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love, 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone, 

But  thee — and  one  above. 

5. 

*  My  father  blessed  me  fervently, 

Yet  did  not  much  complain  ; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 

Till  I  come  bock  again.* — 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad  ! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had. 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 

6. 

*'  Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, 

Why  dost  thy  look  so  pale  ! 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  foeman  t 

Or  ahivit  at  the  gale  !" 
'  Dcem*8t  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life  f 

Sir  Childe,  Tin  not  so  weak ; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek. 

7. 

*  My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall, 

Along  the  bordering  lake. 
And  when  they  on  their  father  call. 

What  answer  shall  she  make  ?*— • 
*'  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good. 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 
But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood. 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away. 

8. 

**  For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighi 

Of  wife  or  paramour  t 
Fresh  feres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  o'er. 
For  pleasures  post  I  do  not  grieve, 

Nor  perils  gathering  near ; 
My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. 

9. 

**  And  now  Pm  in  the  world  alone, 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea : 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan. 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  f 
Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain. 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands  ; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again, 

He*d  tear  me  where  he  stands.        • 

10. 

"  With  thee,  my  bark,  I'll  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine ; 
Nor  care  what  kind  thou  bear'st  me  to. 

So  not  again  to  mine. 


Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark-blue  waves! 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight. 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves ! 

My  native  land — Good  Night !" 

XIV. 

On,  on  the  vessel  flies,  the  land  is  gone. 
And  winds  are  rude  in  Biscay's  sleepless  bay. 
Four  days  are  sped,  but  with  the  flfth,  anon. 
New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay ; 
And  Cintra's  mountain  greets  them  on  their 

way. 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep, 
His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay ; 
And  soon  on  board  the  Lusian  pilots  leap, 
And  steer  *twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  rus- 
tics reap. 

XV. 

Oh !  Christ !  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land. 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree  '. 
What  goodly  prospects  o*er  the  hills  expand ! 
But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  hand: 
And  when  the  Almighty  lifts  his  fiercest  sconrga 
'Gainst  those  who  most  transgress  his  high 

command, 
With  treble  vengeance  will  his  hot  shafts  urge 
Gaurs  locust  host,  and  earth  from  fellest  foemen 
"purge. 

XVL 

What  beauties  doth  Lisboa  first  unfold  7 
Her  imago  floating  on  that  noble  tide. 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold. 
But  now  whereon  a  thousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was  allied, 
And  to  the  Lusians  did  her  aid  aflbrd  : 
A  nation  swoln  with  ignorance  and  pride, 
Who  lick  yet  loathe  the  hand  that  waves  the 

sword 
To  save  them  from  the  wrath  of  GauPs  unsparing 

lord. 

XVIL 

But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town, 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 
'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee ; 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily : 
The  dingy  denizens  are  reared  in  dirt ; 
Ne  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt. 
Though  shent  with  Egypt's  plague,  unkempt, 
unwash'd,  unhurt. 

XVHL 

Poor,  paltry  slaves!  yet  bom  'midst  noblest 

scenes- 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such  men  T 
Lo  !  Cintra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  maze  of  motint  and  glen. 
Ah,  me  !  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen. 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates. 
Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  ken 
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Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates, 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock'd  Elysium's 
gates? 


XIX. 

The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crowned, 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep, 
The  mountain -moss  by  scorching  skies  ini- 

brown*d, 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must 

weep. 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap, 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mix*d  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty 

glow. 

XX. 

Then  slowly  climb  the  many-winding  way, 
And  frequent  turn  to  linger  as  you  go, 
From  loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey, 
And  rest  ye  at  "  our  Lady's  house  of  woe  ;'* 
Where  frugal  monks  their  little  relics  show, 
And  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  tell : 
Here  impious  men  have  punished  been,  and  lo ! 
Deep  in  yon  cave  Honorius  long  did  dwell. 
In  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  hell. 

XXI. 

And  here  and  there,  as  up  the  crags  you  spring, 
Mark  many  rude-carved  crosses  near  the  path : 
Yet  deem  not  these  devotion's  offering — 
These  are  memorials  frail  of  murderous  wrath : 
For  wheresoe'er  the  shrieking  victim  hath 
Pour'd  forth  his  blood  beneath  the  assassin's 

knife. 
Some  hand  erects  a  cross  of  mouldering  lath ; 
And  grove  and  glen  with  thousand  such  are  rife 
Throughout  this  purple  land,  where  law  secures 

not  life. 

XXII. 

On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath. 
Are  domes  where  whilome  kings  did  make 

repair ; 
Bat  DOW  the  wild  flowers  round  them  only 

breathe; 
Yet  ruin'd  splendour  still  is  lingering  there. 
And  yonder  towers  the  prince's  palace  fair : 
There  thou  too,  Vathek !  England's  wealthiest 

son. 
Once  ibrm'd  thy  paradise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath 

done, 
Bfeek  peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to 

•hun. 

XXIII. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasure 

plan, 
Beneath  yon  mountain's  ever-beauteous  brow : 
But  now,  as  if  a  thing  unblest  by  man. 
Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  thou ! 
Here  giant  weeds  a  passage  scarce  allow 
To  halls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide  : 
Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  how 
Vain  are  the  pleasaunces  on  earth  supplied ; 
Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  time's  ungentle  tide ! 


XXIV. 

Behold  the  hall  where  chiefs  were  late  con- 
vened ! 
Oh  !  dome  displeasing  unto  Britbh  eye ! 
With  diadem  hight  foolscap,  lo  !  a  fiend, 
A  Uttle  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly, 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  array'd,  and  by 
His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll, 
Where  blazon'd  glare  names  known  to  chivalry. 
And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  roll, 
Whereat  the  urchin  points  and  laughs  with  all  his 
soul. 

XXV. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil'd  the  knights  in  Marialva's  dome : 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  beguiled. 
And  turned  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 
Here  folly  dash'd  to  earth  the  victor's  plume, 
And  poUcy  regain'd  what  orms  had  lost : 
For  chiefis  like  ours  in  vain  may  laurels  bloom ! 
Woe  to  the  conquering,  not  the  conquer'd  host. 
Since  baffled  triumph  droops  or;  Lusitania's  coast ! 

XXVL 

And  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 
Britannia  sickens,  Cintra !  at  thy  name ; 
And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  fret, 
And  fain  would  blush,  if  t)lush  they  could,  for 

shame. 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim ! 
Will  not  our  own  and  fellow-nations  sneer. 
To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their  fame, 
By  foes  in  fight  o'erthrown,  yet  victors  here, 
Where  Scorn  her  finger  points  through  many  o 
coming  year  T 

XXVII. 

So  deem'd  the  Childe,  as  o'er  the  mountains  he 

Did  take  his  way  in  solitary  guise : 

Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to 

flee. 
More  restless  than  the  swallow  in  the  skies :  • 
Though  here  awhile  he  learn'd  to  moralize. 
For  meditation  fix'd  at  times  on  him ; 
And  conscious  reason  whisper'd  to  despise ; 
His  early  youth,  mispent  in  maddest  whim 
But  as  he  gazed  on  truth,  his  aching  eyes  grew 

dim. 

XXVIII. 

To  horse  I  to  horse  !  he  quits,  for  ever  quits 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his  soul : 
Again  he  rouses  from  his  moping  fits. 
But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowl. 
Onward  he  flics,  nor  fix'd  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  ho  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage  ; 
And  o'er  him  many  changing  scenes  must  roll 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage, 
Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  experience 
sage. 

XXIX. 

Yet  Mafra  shall  one  moment  claim  delay, 
Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusian's  luckless 

queen ; 
And  church  and  court  did  mingle  their  array. 
And  mass  and  revel  were  alternate  seen : 
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Lordlings  and  frecres — ill-sorted  fry  I  ween ! 

But  here  the  Babylonian  whore  hath  built 

A  dome,  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious 

sheen, 
That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  hath  spilt, 
Apd  bow  the  knee  to  pomp  that  loves  to  varnish 
guilt. 

XXX. 

0*er  vales  that  teem  with  fruits,  romantic  hills, 
(Oh,  that  such  hills  upheld  a  freebom  race !) 
Whereon  to  gaze  the  eye  with  joyaunce  fills, 
Childe  Harold  wends  through  many  a  pleasant 

place. 
Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chase, 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to 

trace. 
Oh !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
And  life,  that  bloated  ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 

xxxr. 

More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede, 
And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend : 
Immense  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed ! 
Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withouten  end, 
Spain's  realms  appear  whereon  her  shepherds 

tend 
Flocks,  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the  trader 

knows — 
Now  must  the  past6r*8  arm  his  lambs  defend: 
For  Spain  is  compassed  by  unyielding  foes, 
And  all  mutt  shield  their  all,  or  share  subjection's 

woes. 

xxxir. 

Where  Lusitania  and  her  sister  meet, 
Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide  t 
Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet. 
Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide  7 
Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  craggy  pride  7 
Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall  7 — 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 
•Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall. 
Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's  land  from 
Gaul: 

XXXIII. 

But  these  between  a  silver  streamlet  glides. 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguisheth  the  brook. 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides. 
Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook. 
And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look, 
That  peaceful  still  'twixt  bitterest  foemen  flow ; 
For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke : 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the 
low. 

XXXIV. 

But,  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far  been 

pass'd. 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast, 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among. 
Whilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 
Of  Moor  and  knight,  in  mailed  splendour  drest : 
Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the 

strong; 


The  Paynim  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mix'd  on  the  bleeding  stream,  by  floating  hosts 
oppress*  d. 

XXXV. 

Oh!  lovely  Spain!  rcnown'd,  romantic  land! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagio  bore. 
When  Cava's  traitor-sire  first  call'd  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic 

gore  7 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Waved  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale. 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore  f 
Red  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent 
pale, 
While  Afric's  echoes  thrill'd  with  Moorish  ma- 
trons' woil. 

XXXVI. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  tale  t 
Ah  !  such,  alas !  the  hero's  amplest  fate  ! 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 
Pride!  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine 

estate. 
See  how  the  mighty  shrink  into  a  song  \ 
Can  volume,  pillar,  pile,  preserve  thee  great  t 
Or  must  thou  trust  tradition^s  simple  tongue, 
When  flattery  sleeps  with  thee,*and  history  does 

thee  wrong  7 

XXXVII. 

Awake !  ye  sons  of  Spain !  awake !  advance ! 
Lo !  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries. 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance, 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies : 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she  flies. 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine's 

roar: 
In  every  peal  she  calls—**  Awake !  arise !" 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore. 
When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia's 

shore  7 

XXXVIII. 

Hark ! — ^hcard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful 

note? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  7 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  wreaking  sabre  smote : 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves  7 — the  flres  of  death. 
The  bale -flres  flash  on  high: — from  rock  to 

rock 
Each  volley  tells    that   thousands   cease   to 

breathe ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc, 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the 

shock. 

XXXIX. 

Lo !  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands. 
His  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  sun. 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  flory  hands, 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon  ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers  to  mark  what  deeds  are 
done; 
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For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems 
most  sweet. 

XL. 

By  Heaven !  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  mixM  embroidery, 
Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air ! 
What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their 

lair, 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey ! 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share  ; 
The  grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away, 
And  havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

XLL 

Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice  ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera*8  plain, 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain. 

XLIL 

There  shall  they  rot—ambition* s  honour*d  fools! 
Yes,  honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their 

clay ! 
Vain  sophistry !  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what  T — a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their 

sway  I 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own, 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by 

bone? 

XLIII. 

Ob,  Albuera!  glorious  field  of  grief ! 
As  o*er  thy  plain  the  pilgrim  prick'd  his  steed, 
Who  could  foresee  thee,  in  a  space  so  brief, 
A  scene  where  mingling  foes  should  boast  and 

bleed! 
Peace  to  the  perished !  may  the  warrior*8  meed 
And  tears  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong ! 
Till  others  (all  where  other  chieftains  lead. 
Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  throng, 
And  shine  in  worthless  lays,  the  theme  of  tran- 
sient song ! 

XLIV. 

Enough  of  battle's  minions !  let  them  play 
Th^  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fame : 
Fame  that  will  scarce  reanimate  their  clay, 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single 

name. 
In  sooth  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings !  for  their  country's 

good 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  proved  her 

shame; 
Ferish'd,  percbanco,  in  some  domestic  feud, 
Or  in  a   narrower  sphere  wild  rapine's   path 

punned. 


XLV. 

Full  swiftly  Harold  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  Sevilla  triumphs  unsubdued : 
Yet  is  she  free — the  spoiler's  wish'd-for  prey ' 
Soon,  soon  shall  conquest's  fiery  foot  intrude, 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces  rude. 
Inevitable  hour !  'gainst  fate  to  strive 
Where  desolation  plants  her  famished  brood 
Is  vain,  or  Ilion,  Tyre  might  yet  survive, 
And  virtue  vanquish  ^11,  and  murder  cease  to 
thrive. 

XLVI. 

But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom. 
The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume. 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country's 

wounds : 
Not  here  war's  clarion,  but  love's  rebeck  sotmds; 
Here  folly  still  his  votaries  enthralls; 
And  young-eyed  lewdness  walks  her  midnight 

rounds : 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  capitals, 
Still  to  the  last  kind  vice  clings  to  the  tott'ring 

walls. 

XLvn. 

Not  so  the  rustic — with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar. 
Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate, 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  beneath  soft  eve's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  castanet : 
Ah,  monarchs !  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  pnar, 
Not  in  the  toils  of  glory  would  ye  fret ; 
The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  man  be 
happy  yet. 

XLVIIL 

How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer  7 

Of  love,  romance,  devotion  is  his  lay. 

As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer, 

His  quick  bells  wildly  jingling  on  the  way  t 

No!  as  he  speeds,   he  chaunts: — "Viva  el 

Key  !" 
And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy, 
The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day 
When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  black-eyed 
boy. 
And  gore-faced  treason  sprung  from  her  adulte- 
rate joy. 

XLIX. 

On  yon  long,  level  plain,  at  distance  crown'd 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  turrets  rest, 
Wide-scatter'd  hoof-marks  dint  the  wounded 

ground ; 
And,  scathed  by  fire,  the  green  sward's  dark- 
en'd  vest 
Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia's  guest : 
Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-fiame,  and  the 

host. 
Here  the  bold  peasant  storm'd  the  dragon's 

nest: 
Still  does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  boast. 
And  points  to  yonder  cliffs,  which  oft  were  won 
and  lost. 
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L. 

And  whomsoever  along  the  path  you  meet 
Besrs  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue, 
Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to 

greet : 
Woe  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  view 
Without  of  loyalty  this  token  true : " 
Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke ; 
And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  foeman  rue, 
If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  cloak, 
Could  blunt  the  sabre's  ed^e,  or  clear  the  cannon's 

smoke. 

LI. 

At  every  turn  Morena's  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load ; 
And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 
The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road, 
The  bristling  palis^ide,  the  fosse  o*erflow*d, 
The  stationed  bands,  the  never-vacant  watch. 
The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd. 
The  holster'd  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch, 
The  ball-piled  pyramid,  the  ever-blazing  match, 

LII. 

Portend  the  deeds  to  come : — but  he  whose  nod 

Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway, 

A  moment  pauseth  ere  he  lifts  the  rod ; 

A  little  moment  deigneth  to  delay : 

Soon  will  his  legions  sweep  through  these  their 

way; 
The  West  must  own  the  scourger  of  the  world. 
Ah,  Spain !  how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning-day, 
When  soars  GauKs  vuhure,  with  his  wings 

unfurl*  d, 
And  thou  shalt  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades 

hurrd ! 

LIIL 

And  must  they  fall  7  the  young,  the  proud,  the 

brave. 
To  swell  one  bloated  chiefs  unwholesome  reignT 
No  step  between  submission  and  a  grave  T 
The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain  f 
And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal  T 
Is  all  that  desperate  valour  acts  in  vain  T 
And  counsel  sage,  and  patriotic  zeal, 
The  veteran's  skill,  youth's  fire,  and  manhood's 

heart  of  steel? 

LIV. 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused. 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar, 
And,  all  unsezed,  the  anlaco  hath  espoused. 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war  ? 
And  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar 
Appall'd,  and  owlet's  larum  chill'd  with  dread. 
Now  views  the  column-scattering  bay'net  jar, 
The  fiiilchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
Stalks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might 
quake  to  tread. 

LV. 

Ve  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale, 
Oh !  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 
Mark'd  her  blaek  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black 
veil. 


Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  Udy's  bower, 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power. 
Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace. 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza's  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  danger's  Gorgon  face. 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  glory's  fearfui 
chase. 

LVI. 

Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear ; 
Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 
Her  fellows  flee — she  checks  their  base  career ; 
The  foe  retires — she  heads  the  sallying  host: 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghost  T 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall  f 
Whot  msdd  retrieve  when  man's  flush'd  hope 

is  lost  ? 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 
Foil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  batter'd  wall  t 

Lvn. 

Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amazons, 
But  form'd  for  all  the  witching  arts  of  love : 
Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate  her  sons. 
And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 
'Tis  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove, 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate : 
In  softness  as  in  firmness  far  above 
Remoter  females,  famed  for  sickening  prate ; 
Her  mind  is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  perchance 
as  great. 

LVIII. 

The  seal  love's  dimpling  finger  hath  impress'd 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bears  his 

touch : 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  their  nest, 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such : 
Her  glance  how  wildly  beautiful !  how  much 
Hath  Phoebus  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoil  her  cheek. 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amorous 

clutch ! 
Who  round  the  north  for  paler  dames  would 

seek? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear !  how  languid,  wan, 

and  weak ! 

LIX. 

Match  me,  ye  cHmes !  which  poets  love  to  laud ; 
Match  me,  ye  harams  of  the  land !  where  now 
I  strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  that  ev'n  a  cynic  must  avow; 
Match  me  those  houries,  whom  ye  scarce  allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  love  should  ride  the  wind, 
With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daughters--deign 

to  know 
There  your  wise  prophet's  paradise  we  find, 
His  black -eyed   maids   of  heaven,  angelically 

kind. 

LX. 

Oh,  thou  Parnassus!  whom  I  now  survey. 

Not  in  the  phrenzy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 

Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay. 

But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky, 

In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  ni^esty ! 

What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  nni;  f 

The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  hv 
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Would  gladly  woo  thine  echoes  with  his  string, 
Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  will 
wave  her  wing. 

LXI. 

Oft  have  I  dream*  d  of  thee !   whose  glorious 

name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest 

lore: 
And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alas!  with  shame, 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 
When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
1  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee ; 
Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar. 
But  gaze  beneath  thy  clouded  canopy 
In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  thee ! 

LXII. 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been. 
Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot. 
Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallow'd  scene. 
Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  7 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot. 
And  thou,  the  muses'  seat,  art  now  their  grave, 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
And  gUdes  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious 
wave. 

LXIII. 

Of  thee  hereafter. — Even  amidst  my  strain 
I  tum'd  aside  to  pay  my  homage  here  ; 
Forgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spain ; 
Her  fate,  to  every  freeborn  bosom  dear. 
And  hail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear. 
Now  to  my  theme — ^but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear; 
Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant, 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem'd  an  idle 
vaunt. 

LXIV. 

But  ne'er  didst  thou,  fair  mount !  when  Greece 

was  young, 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir. 
Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hymii  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love,  than  Andalusia's  maids, 
Nurst  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire : 
Ah!  that  to  these  were  given  such  peaceful 

shades 
As  Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  Glory  fly  her 

glades. 

LXV. 

Fair  is  proud  Seville ;  let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient 

days; 
But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant  coast. 
Calls  forth  a  sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise. 
Ah,  vice !  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways ! 
While  boyish  blood  is  mantling  who  can  'scape 
The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaze, 
A  chemb-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape, 
And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive 

■hape. 


LXVL 

When  Paphos  fell  by  tune — accursed  time  1 
The  queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to 

thee— 
The  Pleasure's  fled,  but  sought  as  warm  a 

cUme ; 
And  Venus,  constant  to  her  native  sea, 
To  nought  else  constant,  hither  deign*d  to  flee ; 
And  fix'd  her  shrine  within  these  walls  of 

white : 
Though  not  to  one  dome  circumscribeth  she 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 
A  thousand  altars  rise,  for  ever  blazing  bright. 

Lxvn. 

From  morn  till  night,  from  night  till  startled 

morn 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  revel's  laughing  crewy 
The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland  worn, 
Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new, 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes.    A  long  adieu 
He  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  sojourns : 
Nought  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  burns, 
And  love  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  by 

turns. 

Lxvni. 

The  sabbath  comes,  a  day  of  blessed  rest ; 
What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore  7 
IiO !  it  is  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast : 
Hark !  heard  you  not  the  forest-monarch's  roar  7 
Crashing  the  lance,  he  snufis  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  o'erthrown  beneath  his  horn ; 
The  throng' d  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for 

more; 
Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entrails  freshly  torn. 
Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  even  aflfects  to 

mourn. 

LXIX. 

The  seventh  day  this ;  the  jubilee  of  man. 
London!  right  well  thou  know'st  the  day  of 

prayer : 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  wash'd  artisan. 
And  smug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air : 
Thy  coach  of  Hackney,  whiskey,  one-horsr 

chair. 
And  humblest  gig    through    sundry  suburbs 

whirl. 
To    Hampstead,    Brentford,    Harrow,    make 

repair ; 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl. 
Provoking  envious   gibe  from  each  pedestrian 

churl. 

LXX. 

Some  o'er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribbon'd  fair, 

Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly ; 

Some  Richmond-hill  ascend,  some   scud  to 

Ware, 
And  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 
Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades !  the  reason  why  f 
'Tis  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  horn, 
Grasp'd  in  the  holy  hand  of  mystery, 
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In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are 
sworn, 
And  consecrate  the  oath  with  draught  and  dance 
till  mom. 


LXXI. 

All  have  their  fooleries — not  alike  are  thine. 
Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o*er  the  dark-blue  sea! 
Soon  as  the  matin-bell  proclaimeth  nine, 
Thy  saint -adorers  count  the  rosary: 
Much  is  the  Virgin  teased  to  shrive  them  free 
(Well  do  I  ween  the  only  virgin  there) 
From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be ; 
Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  fare, 
Young,  old,  high,  low,  at  once  the  same  diversion 
share. 

LXXII. 

The  lists  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  clear*d. 
Thousands  on  thousands  piled  are  seated  round ; 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet's  note  is  heard, 
Ne  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is  found : 
Here  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames  abound, 
Skiird  in  the  ogle  of  a  roguish  eye, 
Yet  ever  well  inclined  to  heal  the  wound ; 
None  through  their  cold  disdain  are  doomed  to 
die, 
As  moon-struck  bards  complain,  by  love's  sad 
archery. 

LXXIIl. 

Hush*d  is  the  din  of  tongues — on  gallant  steeds, 
With  milk-white  crest,  gold  spur,  and  light- 
poised  lance. 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds. 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance ; 
Rich  are  their   scarfe,  their  char^gers   featly 

prance : 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day. 
The  crowd's  loud  shout,  and  ladies'  lovely 

glance. 
Best  prize  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away, 
And  all  that  kings  or  chiefs  e'er  gain  their  toils 
repay. 

LXXIV. 

In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  array'd. 
But  all  a-foot,  the  light-limb'd  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds ;  but  not  before 
The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed 

o'er, 
Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his 

speed : 
His  arm's  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed, 
Alas !  to  oft  condemn'd  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

LXXV. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion ;  lo !  the  signal  falls, 
The  den  expands,  and  expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle's  peopled  walls. 
Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty 

brute, 
And,  vnld\y  staring,  spurns,  with  soimding 

foot. 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe ; 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to 

suit 


His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail ;  red  roils  his  eye's  dilated  glow. 

LXXVI. 

Sudden  he  stops ;  his  eye  is  fix'd :  away. 
Away,  thou  heedless  boy  !  prepare  the  spear : 
Now  is  thy  time,  to  perish,  or  display 
The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 
With  well-timed  croupe  the  nimble  coursers 

veer; 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he  goes; 
Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent 

clear ; 
He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes ; 
Dart  follows  dart ;  lance,  lance ;  loud  bellowings 

speak  his  woes. 

LXXVII. 

Again  he  comes ;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail. 
Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  horse ; 
Though  man  and  man's  avenging  arms  assail. 
Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 
One  gallant  steed  is  strctch'd  a  mangled  corse ; 
Another,  hideous  sight !  unseam'd  appears, 
His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting  source, 
Though  death-struck  still  his  feeble  frame  he 

rears. 
Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  unharm'd 

he  bears. 

LXXVin. 

Foii'd,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last. 
Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bav, 
'Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances 

brast, 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray : 
And  now  the  Matadorcs  around  him  play. 
Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand : 
Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering 

way — 
Vain  rage  !  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hand. 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye— 'tis  past — he  sinks  upon  the 

sand! 

LXXIX. 

Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  ^nth  the  spine. 
Sheathed  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 
He  stops — he  starts — disdaining  to  decline ; 
Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphing  cries. 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle,  dies. 
The  decorated  car  appearis — on  high 
The  corse  is  piled — sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes. 
Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swif:  as  shy. 
Hurl  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashrog 
by. 

LXXX. 

Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  invites 

The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanisb 

swain. 
Nurtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  pain. 
What  private  feuds  the  troubled  village  stain ! 
Though  now  one  phalanx'd  host  should  meet 

the  foe. 
Enough,  alas !  in  humble  homes  remain, 
To  meditate  'gainst  friends  the  secret  blow, 
For  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life's  warm 

stream  must  flow. 
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LXXXI. 

But  jealousy  has  fled ;  his  bars,  his  bolts, 
His  withered  sentinel,  duenna  sage ! 
And  all  whereat  the  generous  soul  revolts, 
Which  the  stern  dotard  deem*d  he  could  engage. 
Have  passed  to  darkness  with  the  vanished  age. 
Who  late  so  free  as  Spanish  girls  were  seen 
(Ere  war  uprose  in  his  volcanic  rage,) 
With  braided  tresses  bounding  o'er  the  green, 
While  on  the  gay  dance  shone  night's  lover-loving 
queen  ? 

LXXXIL 

Oh  !  many  a  time,  and  oft,  had  Harold  loved. 
Or  dream' d  he  loved,  since  rapture  is  a  dream ; 
But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved, 
For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream ; 
And  lately  had  he  learn'd  with  truth  to  deem 
Love  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings  : 
How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he  seem. 
Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom 
flings. 

Lxxxni. 

Yet  to  the  beauteous  form  he  was  not  blind. 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  it  moves  the  wise ; 
Not  that  philosophy  on  such  a  mind 
E'er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awful  eyes ; 
But  passion  raves  herself  to  rest,  or  flies ; 
And  vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb, 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise : 
Pleasure's  pall'd  victim !  life-abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  curst  Cain's  unresting 
doom. 

LXXXIV. 

Still  he  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng; 
But  view'd  them  not  with  misanthropic  hate : 
Fain  would  he  now  have  join'd  the  dance,  the 

song; 
But  who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his  fate  7 
Nought  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate : 
Yet  once  he  struggled  'gainst  the  demon's 

sway. 
And  as  in  beauty's  bower  he  pensive  sate, 
Ponr'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  lay. 
To  charms  as  fair  as  those  that  soothed  his  happier 

day. 


TO    INEZ. 

1. 
Nat,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow, 

Alas !  I  cannot  smile  again ; 
Yet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Should'st  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain. 

2. 

And  dost  thou  ask,  what  secret  woe 
I  bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth  f 

And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know 
A  pang,  ev'n  thou  must  fail  to  soothe  f 

3. 
It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate, 

Nor  low  ambition's  honours  lost. 
That  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state. 
And  fly  from  all  I  prized  the  most; 
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4. 
It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 

From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see : 
To  me  no  pleasure  beauty  brings ; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  charm  for  me. 

5. 

It  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom 
The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore ; 

That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb,  . 
But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. 

6. 
What  exile  from  himself  can  flee  ? 

To  zones,  though  more  and  more  remote. 
Still,  still  pursues,  where'er  I  be. 

The  blight  of  life — ^the  demon  thought. 

7. 
Yet  others  rapt  in  pleasure  seem, 

And  taste  of  all  that  I  forsake ; 
Oh!  may  they  still  of  transport  dream. 

And  ne'er,  at  least  Hke  me,  awake ! 

8. 

Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  go. 
With  many  a  retrospection  curst ; 

And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 
Whate'er  betides,  I've  known  the  worst. 

9. 

What  is  that  worst !  Nay,  do  not  ask- 
In  pity  from  the  search  forbear : 

Smile  on — nor  venture  to  unmask 
Man's  heart,  and  view  the  hell  that's  there. 


LXXXV. 


Adieu,  fair  Cadiz !  yea,  a  long  adieu  I 
Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  hare  stood ! 
When  all  were  changing  thou  alone  wert  true. 
First  to  be  free  and  last  to  be  subdued : 
And  if  amidst  a  scene,  a  shock  so  rude. 
Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dye ; 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud : 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  nobility ; 
None  hugg'd  a  conqueror's  chain,  save  fallen 
chivalry ! 

LXXXVI. 

Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and,  strange  her  fate ! 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free ; 
A  kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state. 
Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 
True  to  the  veriest  slave  of  treachery ; 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them'  nought  but  life. 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  liberty ; 
Back  to  the  struggle,  baflled  in  the  strife. 
War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  "  war  even  to  the  knife !" 

Lxxxvn. 

Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards 

know, 
Go,  read  whate'er  is  writ  of  bloodiest  strife : 
Whate'er  keen  vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man's  life : 
From  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife. 
War  mouldeth  there  each  weapon  to  his  need — 
So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife. 
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So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed, 
So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless 
deed ! 

LXXXVIII. 

Flows  there  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  dead  I 
Look  o'er  the  ravage  of  the  reeking  phiin ; 
Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red ; 
Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  slain, 
Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain ; 
Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-bird's  maw. 
Let  their  bleachM  bones,  and  blood's  unblcach- 

ing  stain, 
Long  mark  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe : 
Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we 


saw! 


LXXXIX. 


Nor  yet,  alas !  the  dreadful  work  is  done, 
Fresh  legions  pour  adown  the  Pyrenees ; 
It  deepens  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun, 
Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 
Fairn  nations  gaze  on  Spain ;  if  freed,  she  frees 
More  than  her  fell  Pizarros  once  enchain'd : 
Strange  retribution !  now  Columbia's  ease 
Repairs  the  wrongs  that  Quito's  sons  sustained. 
While  o*er  the  parent  clime  prowls  murder  un- 
restrained. 

XC. 

Not  all  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed. 

Not  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa's  fight, 

Not  Albuera,  lavish  of  the  dead. 

Have  won  for  Spain  her  well-asserted  right. 

When  shall  her  olive-branch  be  free  from  blight  ? 

When  shall  she  breathe  her  from  the  blushing 

toilr 
How  many  a  doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night, 
Ere  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil. 
And  fireedom*s  stranger-tree  grow  native  of  the 
soil! 

XCL 

And  thou,  my  friend ! — since  unavailing  woe 
Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  vrith  the 

strain^ 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 
Pride  might  forbid  ev'n  friendship  to  complain : 
Bat  thus  unlaurelM  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 
And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain. 
While  glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest ! 
What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peaceably  to  rest  7 

xcn. 

Oh !  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem'd  the  most ! 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear ! 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  for  ever  lost, 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here ! 
And  morn  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
Of  consciousness  awaking  to  her  woes. 
And  fancy  hover  o'er  thy  bloodless  bier. 
Till  my  frail  firame  return  to  whence  it  rose. 
And  moum'd  and  mourner  tie  united  in  repose. 

XCIII. 

Here  is  one  fytte  of  Harold's  pilgrimage : 
Ye  who  of  him  may  further  seek  to  know, 
Shall  find  some  tidings  in  a  future  page, 
If  he  that  rhyroeth  now  may  scribble  moe. 


Is  this  too  much  T  stern  critic !  say  not  so : 
Patience !  and  yc  shall  hear  what  he  beheld 
In  other  lands,  where  he  was  doom'd  to  go : 
Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld, 
£re  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous  hands 
were  quell'd. 


CANTO  II. 


I. 

Come,  blue-eyed  maid  of  heaven  ! — ^but  thou 

alas ! 
Didst  never  yet  one  mortal  song  inspire — 
Goddess  of  wisdom  !  here  thy  temple  was. 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire. 
And  years,  that  bade  thy  worship  to  expire : 
But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  slow, 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polish' d 
breasts  bestow. 

II. 

Ancient  of  days !  august  Athena!  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might  f  thy  grand  in 

■oulf 
Gone,  glimmering  thro*   the  dream  of  things 

that  were : 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  glory's  goal. 
They  won,  and  pass'd  away — is  this  the  whole  f 
A  school-boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour? 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering 

tower. 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade 

of  power. 

III. 

'    Son  of  the  morning,  rise !  approach  you  here ! 
Come — ^but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn ; 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre ! 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  bum. 
Even  gods    must  yield — religions  take  their 

turn: 
'Twas  Jove's— -'tis  Mahomet's  —  and  other 

creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 
Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death,  whose  hope  is 

built  on  reeds. 

IV. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven — 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing!  to  know 
Thou  art  f    Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given, 
That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go, 
Thou  know'st  not,  rcck'st  not  to  what  region,  po 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies? 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  woe  f 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies : 
That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies 

V. 

Or  burst  the  vanish' d  hero's  lofty  mound ; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps : 
He  fell,  and  falUng  nations  mourn'd  around : 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps 
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Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi«gods  appeared,  as  records  tell. 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter* d  heaps : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dweL? 
Why  ev*n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  fhatter*d 
cell. 

VI. 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin*d  wall, 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall. 
The  dom»  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack«lu8tre,  eyeless  hole. 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 
And  passion's  host,  that  never  brookM  control  : 
Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  7 

VII. 

Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son  ! 
"  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot 

shun? 
Each  has  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-born  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  chance  or  fate  proclaimeth  best ; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron : 
There  no   forced   banquet  claims  the   sated 

guest, 
But  nlence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever-welcome 

rest. 

VIII. 

Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore ; 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light ! 
To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more  ! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  rcveaVd  to  sight, 
llie  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught 
the  right. 

IX. 

There,  thou ! — whose  love  and  life  together  fled. 
Have  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain — 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  thee 

dead, 
When  busy  memory  flashes  on  my  brain  T 
Well — I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again. 
And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 
If  aught  of  young  remembrance  then  remun. 
Be  as  it  may  futurity's  behest. 
For  me  'twere  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit 

blest ! 

X. 

Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone. 
The  marble  column's  yet  unshaken  base ; 
Here,  son  of  Saturn !  was  thy  fav'rite  throne: 
Mightiest  of  many  such !  Hence  let  me  trace 
The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling  phice. 
It  may  not  be :  nor  ev'n  can  fancy's  eye 
Restore  what  time  hath  labour'd  to  deface. 
Yet  these  pnmd  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh — 
Unmoved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek  carols 
by. 


XI. 

But  who,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon  fane 

On  high,  where  Pallas  linger'd,  loth  to  flee, 

The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign ; 

The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he  f 

Blush,  Caledonia !  such  thy  son  could  be  ! 

England  !  I  joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine : 

Thy  freeborn  men  should  spare  what  once  was 

free; 
Yet  they  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine. 
And  bear  these  altars  o'er  the  long-reluctant 

brine. 

XII. 

But  most  the  modem  Pict's  ignoble  boast, 
To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  time  hath 

spared : 
Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast, 
His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hafd. 
Is  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  pre- 
pared. 
Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains : 
Her  sons  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard. 
Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  pains, 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  despots* 
chains. 

XIIL 

What !  shall  it  e'er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears  7 
Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom 

wrung. 
Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears ; 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a  bleeding  land : 
Yes,  she,  whose  gen'rous  aid  her  name  endears, 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  harpy's  hand, 
Which  envious  Eld  forbore,  and  tyrants  left  to 

stand. 

XIV. 

Where  was  thine  ffigis,  Pallas !  that  appall'd 
Stem  Alaric  and  havoc  on  their  way  ? 
Where    Peleus'    son?     whom    hell    in    vain 

enthrall'd. 
His  shade  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  day, 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array  ! 
What !  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once 

more. 
To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey  ? 
Idly  he  wander'd  on  the  Stygian  shore. 
Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield 

before. 

XV. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece !  that  looks  on 

thee. 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  loved; 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shrines 

removed 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behoved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they 

roved, 
And  once  ngain  thy  hapless  bosom  gored. 
And  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  gods  to  northern 

climes  abhorr'd  1 
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XVI. 

But  where  is  Harold  ?  shall  I  then  forget 
To  urge  the  gloomy  wanderer  o*er  the  wave  ? 
Little  reckM  he  of  all  that  men  regret; 
No  lov*d-onc  now  in  feign*  d  lament  could  rave ; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  gave, 
Ere  the  cold  stranger  pass'd  to  other  climes : 
Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  en* 

slave ; 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times, 
And  left  without  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and  crimes. 

XVIL 

He  that  has  saird  upon  the  dark-blue  sea 
Has  view*d  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be. 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight ; 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o*cr  the  bow, 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their 

flight. 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 
So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

xvin. 

And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within ! 
The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy, 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din, 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  mann*d  on  high : 
Hark  to  the  boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry ! 
While  through  the  seaman*8  hand  the  tackle 

glides: 
Or  school- boy  midshipman,  that,  standing  by. 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides. 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 

XIX. 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain, 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  lieutenant  walks : 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks 
Silent  and  fear'd  by  all — not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
Th«it  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  fame :  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,  however  stern,   which  tends  their 
strength  to  nerve. 

XX. 

Blow !  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale ! 
Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  hb  lessening  ray ; 
Then  most  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sail. 
That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 
Ah !  grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay. 
To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze! 
What  leagues  are  lost  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas. 
The  flapping  sail  haul'd  down  to  halt  for  logs  like 
these! 

XXL 
The  moon  is  up  ;  by  Heaven,  a  lovely  eve  ! 
Long  streams  of  light  o*er   dancing   waves 

expand; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  makls  believe : 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land ! 
Meantime  some  rude  Arion*s  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love ; 
A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand, 


Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  iu 
rove. 

XXII. 

Through    Calpe's   straits  survey  the   steepy 

shore ; 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze  ! 
Lands  of  the  dark-eyed  maid  and  dusky  Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate^s  blaze  : 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays, 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  foi;^st  brown, 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  her  waning 

phase ; 
But  Mauritania's  giant -shadows  frown. 
From  mountain-clifT  to  coast  descending  sombre 

down. 

XXIII. 

*Tis  night,  when  meditation  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  an  end : 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baflled  zeal, 
Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a 

friend. 
Who  with  the  weight  of  years  would  ynah  to 

bend. 
When  youth  itself  survives  young  love  and  joy  ? 
Alas !  when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend, 
Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy ! 
Ah !  happy  years !  once  more  who  would  not  be 

ahoy? 

XXIV. 

Thus  bending  o'er  the  vessel's  laving  side. 
To  gaze  on  Dian's  wave-reflected  sphere ; 
The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  hope  and  pride. 
And  flies  unconscious  o'er  each  backward  year. 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear. 
Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possess'd 
A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear; 
A  flashing  pang !  of  which  the  weary  breast 
Would   still,   albeit   in  vain,  the   heavy  heart 
divest. 

XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene. 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion 

dwell. 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her 

stores  unroll' d. 

XXVL 

But  'midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of 

men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  poesese. 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denixen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can 

•bless; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  <^streas ! 
None  that,  vrith  kindred  conscioasness  endued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  leas 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  ibllow'd,  sought,  and  sued 
This  ia  to  be  abne ;  this,  this  is  solitude ! 
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XXVIL 

More  blest  the  life  of  godly  eremite, 
Such  as  on  lovely  Athos  may  be  seen, 
Watching  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height. 
Which  looks  o'er  waves  so  blue,  skies  so 

serene, 
That  he  who  there  at  such  an  hour  hath  been 
Will  wistful  linger  on  that  hallow'd  spot ; 
Then  slowly  tear  him  from  the  'witching  scene, 
Sigh  forth  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his  lot, 
Then  turn  to  hate  a  world  he  had  almost  forgot. 

XXVIII. 

Pass  we  the  long,  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 
Pass  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the 

tack. 
And  each  well-known  caprice  of  wave  and 

wind ;  ' 

Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
Coop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel ; 
The  foul,  the  fair,  the  contrary,  the  kind. 
As  breezes  rise  and  fall  and  billows  swell, 
Till  on  some  jocund  morn — lo,  land !  and  all  is 

well. 

XXIX. 

But  not  in  silence  pass  Calsrpso's  isles, 
The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep ; 
There  for  the  weary  still  a  haven  smiles, 
Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  ceased  to 

weep, 
And  o'er  her  cliffs  a  fruitless  watch  to  keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a  mortal  bride : 
Here,  too,  his  boy  essay'd  the  dreadful  leap 
Stern  Mentor  urged  from  high  to  yonder  tide ; 
While  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph-queen 
doubly  sigh'd. 

XXX. 

Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone : 
But  trust  not  this ;  too  easy  youth,  beware ! 
A  mortal  sovereign  holds  her  dangerous  throne. 
And  thou  may'st  find  a  new  Calypso  there. 
Sweet  Florence !  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine : 
But  check'd  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthless  offering  at  thy  shrine, 
Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for 
mine. 

XXXI. 

Thus  Harold  deem'd,  as  on  that  lady's  eye 
He  look*d,  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thought. 
Save  admiration  glancing  harmless  by : 
Love  kept  aloof,  albeit  not  far  remote. 
Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught. 
But  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more, 
And  ne'er  agtun  the  boy  his  bosom  sought : 
Since  now  he  vainly  urged  him  to  adore, 
Well  deem'd  the  little  god  his  ancient  sway  was 
o'er. 

XXXII. 

Fair  Florence  found,  in  sooth  with  some  amaze. 
One  who,  'twas  said,  still  sigh'd  to  all  he  saw, 
Withstand,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  her  gaze, 
Which  others  hail'd  with  real,  or  mimic  awe, 


Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment,  their 

law; 
All  that  gay  beauty  from  her  bondsmen  claims : 
And  much  she  marvell'd  that  a  youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  nor  feign'd  at  least,  the  oft-told  flames. 
Which,  though  sometimes  they  fi'own,  yet  rarely 

anger  dames. 

XXXIH. 

Little  knew  she  that  seeming  marble-heart, 
Now  mask'd  in  silence  or  withheld  by  pride, 
Was  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler's  art. 
And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide ; 
Nor  from  the  base  pursuit  had  turn'd  aside, 
As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue : 
But  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  relied ; 
And  had  he  doated  on  those  eyes  so  blue, 
Yet  never  would  ho  join  the  lover's  whining 
crew. 

XXXIV. 

Not  much  he  kens,  I  ween,  of  woman's  breast, 
Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs; 
What  careth  she  for  hearts  when  once  pos- 
sess'd  ? 
Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol's  eyes; 
But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes : 
Disguise  ev'n  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise ; 
Brisk  confidence  still  best  with  women  copes ; 
Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  passion  crowns 
thy  hopes. 

XXXV. 

'Tis  an  old  lesson ;  time  approves  it  true. 
And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most ; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo. 
The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost : 
Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honoiu'  lost, 
These  are  thy  fruits,  successful  passion!  these! 
If,  kindly  cruel,  early  hope  is  croet, 
Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a  disease, 
Not  to  be  cured  when  love  itself  forgets  to  please. 

XXXVI. 
Away !  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song, 
For  we  have  many,  a  mountain-path  to  tread. 
And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along, 
By  pensive  sadness,  not  by  fiction,  led-^- 
C  limes,  fair  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought ; 
Or  e'er  in  new  Utopias  were  read. 
To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought ; 
If  that   corrupted   thing  could   ever   such   be 
taught. 

XXXVII. 

Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still. 
Though  always  changing,. in  her  aspect  mild; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill, 
Her  never-wean'd,   though  not  her  favoiu-'d 

child. 
Oh !  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild. 
Where  nothing  polish'd  dares  pollute  her  path: 
To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled, 
Though  I  have  mark'd  her  when  none  other 

hath, 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her 

best  in  wrath. 
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XXXVIII. 

Land  of  Albania !  where  Iskander  rose, 
Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise, 
And  he,  his  name-sake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprize : 
Land  of  Albania!  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men ! 
The  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise. 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen, 
Through   many  a   cypress*  grove    within    each 
cily^s  ken. 

XXXIX. 

Childe  Harold  saird,  and  passed  the  barren  spot 
Where  sad  Penelope  overlook* d  the  wave ; 
And  onward  view'd  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot. 
The  lover's  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave. 
Dark  Sappho!  could  not  verse  immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire  t 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave  t 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre. 
That  only  heaven  to  which  earth's  children  may 
aspire. 

XL. 

'Twaa  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve 
Child  Harold  hail*d  Leucadia's  cape  afar : 
A  apot  be  long'd  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave: 
Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish' d  war, 
Actiom,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar ; 
Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delight 
(Bom  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight. 
Bat  loathed  the  bravo's  trade,  and  laugh'd  at 
martial  wight. 

XLL 

Bat  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  far-projecting  rock  of  woe. 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love. 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow : 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 
He  watch'd  the  billows'  melancholy  flow. 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont, 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid 
front. 

XLII. 

Mom  dawns ;  and  with  it  stern  Albania's  hills. 
Dark  Soli's  rocks,  and  Pindus*  inland  peak. 
Robed  half  in  mist,  bedew'd  ^th  snowy  rills, 
Airay'd  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak. 
Arise ;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break, 
Ditcloee  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer : 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak. 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear, 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closing 
year. 

XLIII. 

Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone. 
And  bade  to  Christian  tongues  a  long  adieu ; 
Now  he  adventured  on  a  shore  unknown, 
Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view ; 
His  breast  was  arm'd  'gainst  fate,  his  wants 

were  few ; 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to  meet, 
The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  new; 


This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet, 
Beat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welcomed 
summer's  heat. 

XLIV. 
Here  the  red  cross,  for  still  the  cross  is  here, 
Though  sadly  scoflTd  at  by  the  circumcised. 
Forgets  that  pride  to  pamper'd  priesthood  dear ; 
Churchman  and  votary  alike  despised. 
Foul  superstition!  howsoe'er  disguised. 
Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross, 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized. 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss ! 
Who  from  true  worship's  gold  can  separate  thy 
dross? 

XLV. 
Ambracia's  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing ! 
In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a  Roman  chief  and  Asian  king 
To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring: 
Look  where  the  second  Caesar's  trophies  rose ! 
Now,  like  the  hands  that  rear'd  them,  withering: 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes ! 
God  I  was  thy  globe  ordain'd  for  such  to  win  and 
lose? 

XLVL 
From  the  dark  barriers  of  that  rugged  clime, 
Ev'n  to  the  centre  of  Illyria's  vales, 
Childe    Harold   pass'd   o'er   many  a  mount 

sublime. 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  tales ; 
Yet  in  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen ;  nor  can  fair  Tcmpe  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not ;  loved  Parnassus  fails. 
Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  most, 
To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lower* 

ing  coast. 

XLVII. 

He  pass'd  bleak  Pindus,  Acherusia's  lake, 
And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land. 
And  onwards  did  his  further  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania's  chief,  whose  dread  con* 

mand 
Is  lawless  law ;  for  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  sways  a  nation,  turbulent  and  bold : 
Yet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain-band 
Disdain  his  power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  their  defiance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold. 

XLVIII. 
Monastic  Zitza !  from  thy  shady  brow. 
Thou  small,  but  favour'd  spot  of  holy  ground  ! 
Where'er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below, 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are 

found ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound. 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole : 
Beneath^  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet 
please  the  soul. 

XLIX. 
Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill, 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still, 
Might  well  itself  be  deem'd  of  dignity. 
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The  convent's  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high: 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer,  nor  rude  is  he, 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer ;  the  passer-by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  nature's  sheen  to 


see. 


L. 


Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest, 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees ; 
Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breast, 
From  heaven  itself  he  may  inhale  the  breeze : 
The  plain  is  far  beneath — oh !  let  him  seize 
Pure  pleasure  while  he  can ;  the  scorching  ray 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease: 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay. 
And  gaze,  untired,  the  morn,  the  noon,  the  eve 
away. 

LI. 

Dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight, 
Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre, 
Chimcera's  Alps  extend  from  left  to  right : 
Beneath,  a  living  valley  seems  to  stir ; 
Flocks  play,   trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the 

mountain  fir 
Nodding  above :  behold  black  Acheron ! 
Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 
Pluto  !  if  this  be  hell  I  look  upon, 
Close  shamed  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall 
seek  for  none ! 

LII. 

Ne  city's  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view ; 
Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  remote, 
Veil'd  by  the  screen  of  hills !  here  men  are  few, 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot ; 
But,  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browseth :  and,  pensive  o'er  his  scatter'd  flock, 
The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock. 
Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  short-lived 
shock. 

LIIL 

Oh !  where,  Dodona !  is  thine  aged  grove. 
Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine  ? 
What  valley  echoed  the  response  of  Jove  T 
What  trace  rcmaineth    of  the    Thunderer's 

shrine  ? 
All,  all  forgotten — and  shall  man  repine 
That  his  frail  bonds  to  fleeting  hfe  are  broke  ? 
Cease,  fool !  the  fate  of  gods  may  well  be  thine : 
Wouldst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak  ? 
When  nations,  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sink 

beneath  the  stroke ! 

LIV. 

Epirus'  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fail ! 
Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ever  spring  yclad  in  grassy  dye : 
Even  on  a  plain  no  humble  beauties  lie. 
Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse. 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high. 
Whose  shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance, 
Or  with  the  moon-beams  sleep  in  midnight's 
solemn  trance. 


LV. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit, 
And  Laos  wide  and  flerce  came  roaring  by ; 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet, 
When,  down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily, 
Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky. 
The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 
Whose  walls  o'erlook  the  stream ;  and  drawing 

nigh, 

He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior- men 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh'd  along  the  length- 

'ning  glen.  ^ 

LVL 

He  pass'd  the  sacred  haram's  silent  tower. 
And,  underneath  the  wide  o'erarching  gate, 
Survey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power, 
Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate. 
Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate, 
While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court. 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons 

wait; 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort : 
Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  resort. 

Lvn. 

Richly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store 
Circled  the  wide-extending  court  below :  ' 
Above,  strange  groups  adorn'd  the  corridor; 
And  oft-times  through  the  Area's  echoing  door 
Some  high-capp'd  Tartar   spurr'd  his   steed 

away : 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the 

Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array. 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced  the 

close  of  day. 

LVin. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee, 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gun, 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fair  to  see ; 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Maccdon ; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked  glaive  ;  the  lively,  supple  Greek, 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  sou  ; 
The  bearded  Turk  that  rarely  deit^ns  to  speak, 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

LIX. 

Are  mix'd  conspicuous:  some  recline  in  groups. 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round  ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops. 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  art 

found ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground  ; 
Half  whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to 

prate ; 
Hark!  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn 

sound, 
The  Muezza's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
**  There  is  no  god  but  God  I— to  prayer— lo !  God 

is  great!" 

LX. 

Just  at  this  season  Ramazani^s  fost 

Through  the  long  day  iu  penance  did  maintun : 
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But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past, 
Revel  and  feast  assumed  the  rule  again : 
Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seemM  made  in  vain, 
But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din, 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  in. 

LXI. 

Here  woman's  voice  is  never  heard :  apart. 
And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  veird,  to  move. 
She  yields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart, 
Tamed  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  rove : 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love, 
And  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares, 
Blest  cares!  all  other  feelings  far  above ! 
Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears, 
Who  never  quits  the  breast  no  meaner  passion 
shares. 

Lxn. 

In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling. 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Ali  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes ; 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace, 
While  gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  face, 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with 
disgrace. 

LXHL 

It  ia  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
111  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth ; 
Love  conquers  age — so  Hafiz  hath  averr'd, 
So  sings  the  Teian,  and  he  sings  in  sooth— 
But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  vmce  of  Ruth, 
Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  mark'd  him  with  a  tiger's  tooth ; 
Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal 
span, 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood 
began. 

LXIV 

*fAid  many  things  most  new  to  car  and  eye 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet. 
And  gazed  around  on  Moslem  luxury, 
Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  wealth  and  wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  grandeur  from  the  city's  noise: 
And  were  it  humbler  it  in  sooth  were  sweet ; 
But  peace  abhorreth  artificial  joys. 
And  pleasure,  leagued  with  pomp,  the  zest  of 
both  destroys. 

LXV. 

Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  f 
Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  7 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need : 
Their  wrath  how  deadly !  but  their  friendship 

sure. 
When  gratitude  or  valour  bids  them  bleed, 
Unshaken  rushing  on  where'er  their  chief  may 

lead. 


LXVL 

Childe  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain's 

tower 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendour  and  success ; 
And  after  view'd  them,  when,  within  their 

power. 
Himself  awhile  the  victim  of  distress ; 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotUer 

press: 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof. 
When  less  barbarians  would  have  cheer'd  him 

less. 
And  fellow-countrymen  have  stood  alooP— 
In  aught  that  trios  the  heart  how  few  withstand 

the  proof! 

LXVIL 

It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  once  drove  his 

bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Suli's  shaggy  shore. 
When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark ; 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more ; 
Yet  for  a  while  the  mariners  forbore. 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk : 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting 

sore 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher- 
work. 

LXVIII. 

Vain  fear !  the  Suliotes  stretch'd  the  welcome 

hand, 
Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous 

swamp. 
Kinder  than  polish'd  slaves  though  not  so  bland, 
And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garments 

damp. 
And  fill'd  the  bowl,  and  trimm'd  the  cheerful 

lamp, 
And  spread  their  fare ;  though  homely,  all  they 

had: 
Such  conduct  bears  philanthropy's  rare  stamp- 
To  rest  the  weary  and  to  soothe  the  sad, 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the 

bad. 

LXIX. 

It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain-land. 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barr'd  egress. 
And  wasted  far  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand ; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acamania's  forest  wide, 
In  war  well  season'd,  and  with  labours  tann'd 
Till  he  did  greet  white  Achelous'  tide. 
And  from   his  further   bank  ^tolia's  worlds 
espied. 

LX. 

Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  curling  cove. 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest, 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hill's  grove, 
Nodding  at  midnight  o'er  the  calm  bay's  breast, 
As  winds  come  lightly  whispering  from  the 

west, 
Kisang,  not  ruffing,  the  blue  deep's  serene. — 
Here  Harold  was  received  a  welcome  guest, 
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Nor  did  he  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene, 
For  many  a  joy  could  he  from  night's  soft  pre- 
sence glean. 

LXXI. 

On  the  smooth  shore  the  night-fires  brightly 

blazed, 
The  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling  fast, 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  ygazed 
With  gaping  wonderment,  had  stared  aghast ; 
For  ere  night's  midmost,  stillest  hour  was  past, 
The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began ; 
Each  palikar  his  sabre  from  him  cast, 
And  bounding  hand  in  hand,  man  linkM  to  man, 
Veiling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  danced  the  kir- 
tled  clan. 

LXXII. 

Childe  Harold  at  a  little  distance  stood 
And  viewed,  but  not  displeased,  the  revelrie, 
Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude : 
In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent,  glee, 
And,  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  gleam'd. 
Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free. 
The   long   wild   locks  that  to    their  girdles 
streamed. 
While  thus  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sung, 
half  scream' d: 

1. 

"  Tambouroi  !  Tambourgi  !*  thy  'larum  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war ; 
All  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  note, 
Chimariot,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Suliote ! 

2. 

Oh !  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote, 
In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote  f 
To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild 

flock. 
And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from 
the  rock. 


3. 

Shall  the  sons  of  Chimari,  who  never  forgive 

The  fault  of  a  friend,  bid  an  enemy  live  ? 

Let  those  guns   so   unerring   such   vengeance 

forego  ? 
What  mark  is  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a  foe  ? 

4. 

Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race ; 
For  a  time  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase ; 
But  those  scarfs  of  blood>red  shall  be  redder,  be- 
fore 
The  sabre  is  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o'er. 

5. 

Then  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the 

waves. 
And  teach  the  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves, 
Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar, 
And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 

6. 

I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply, 
My  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  must  buy ; 


Shall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long-flowing 

hair, 
And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 

7. 

I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youth. 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  soothe ; 
Let  her  bring  from  the  chamber  her  many-toned 

lyre, 
And  sing  us  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

8. 

Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell, 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquer'd,  the  conquerors* 

yell; 
The  roofs  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we 

shared, 
The   wealthy  we   slaughter'd,  the    lovely  we 

spared. 

9. 

I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear; 

He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the 

vizier : 
Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  crescent  ne'er 

saw 
A  chief  ever  glorious  like  AH  Fashaw. 

10. 

Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped, 
Let  the  yellow-haired*  Giaourst  view  his  horse- 

tailt  with  dread ; 
When  hisDelhis^  come  dashing  in  blood  o'er  the 

banks. 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks ! 

11. 

Selictarlll  unsheathe  then  our  chiefs  scimitar: 
Tambourgi!  thy  'larum  gives  promise  of  war. 
Ye  mountains,  that  see  us  descend  to  the  shore, 
Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  us  no  more  ! 

LXXIII. 

Fair  Greece !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth ! 
Immortal,  though  no  more ;  tho*  fallen,  great ' 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scattcr'd  children  forth. 
And  long-accustom'd  bondage  uncreate  7 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await. 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom, 
In  bleak  Thermopylffi's  sepulchral  strait— 
Oh !  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume. 
Leap  from  Eurotas'  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the 
tomb? 

LXXIV. 

Spirit  of  freedom !  when  on  Fhyle's  brow 
Thou  sat' St  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thou  forbode  the  dismal  hour  which 

now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain? 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 
But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land ; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 


*  Drummer. 
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Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish 
hand, 
From  birth  till  death  enslaved ;  in  word,  in  deed 
unmanned. 

LXXV. 

In  all,   save  form  alone,  how  changed !  and 

who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burn*d  anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  liberty  ? 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  father*s  heritage : 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage, 
Or  tear  their  name  defiled  from  slavery's  mourn- 
ful page. 

LXXVI. 

Hereditary  bondsmen  !  know  ye  not 

Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 

blow? 
By  their  right  arms  the   conquest  must  be 

wrought  ? 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  7  no  ! 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low. 
But  not  for  you  will  freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots!  triumph  o'er  your  foe ! 
Greece !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the 

same ; 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o'or,  but  not  thhie  years  of 

shame. 

LXXVII. 

The  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 

The  Giaour  from  Othman's  race  again  may 

wrest ; 
And  the  Serai's  impenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest; 
Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood,  who  dared  divest 
The  prophet's  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil, 
May  wind  iheir  path  of  blood  along  the  West ; 
But  ne'er  will  freedom  seek  this  fated  soil. 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  end- 
less toil. 

Lxxvin. 

"Yet  mark  their  mirth — ere  lenten  days  begin, 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 

*To  shrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin, 

'By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer ; 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  repentance  wear, 

*Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all. 
To  take  of  pleasaunce  each  his  secret  share, 

'In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball. 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  Carnival. 

LXXIX. 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  that  thine. 
Oh  Stamboul !  once  the  empress  of  their  reign  f 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine, 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain : 
(Alas  !  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain !) 
Gay  were  her  minstrels   once,  for  free  her 

throng. 
All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  feign. 
Nor  oft  I've  seen  such  sight  nor  heard  such  song, 
Aa  woo'd  the  eye,  and  thrill'd  the  Bosphorus 

along. 


LXXX. 

Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  of  the  shore, 
Oft  music  changed,  but  never  ceased  her  tone. 
And  timely  echoed  back  the  measured  oar. 
And  rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan ; 
The  queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone. 
And  when  a  transient  breeze  swept  o'er  the 

wave, 
*Twas,  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne, 
A  brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave. 
Till  sparkling  billows  seem'd  to  light  the  bankn 

they  lave. 

LXXXI. 

Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  foam. 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
Ne  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  home, 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  with- 
stand. 
Or  gently  prest,  return'd  the  pressure  still: 
Oh  love  !  young  love !  bound  in  thy  rosy  band, 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  will. 
These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  life's  years 
of  ill! 

LXXXTI. 

But,  'midst  the  throng  in  merry  masquerade, 
Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with  secret 

pain, 
Ev'n  through  the  closest  scarment  half  be* 

tray'd  ? 
To  such  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re-echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain ; 
To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  stem  dis* 

dain: 
How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud, 
And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  revel  for  the 

shroud  f 

LXXXHL 

This  must  he  feel,  the  true-born  son  of  Greece 
If  Greece  one  true-bom  patriot  still  can  boast : 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace. 
The  bondman's  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he 

lost. 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost. 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword  : 
Ah !  Greece !  they  love  thee  least  who  owe 

thee  most ; 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  re- 
cord 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate 
horde ! 

LXXXIV. 

When  riseth  Lacedemon's  hardihood, 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again, 
When  Athens'  children  are  with  hearts  endued, 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men, 
Then  may'st  thou  be  restored ;  but  not  till  then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state  ; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust ;  and  when 
Can  man  its  shatter'd  splendour  renovate. 
Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  time  and 
later 
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LXXXV. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe, 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men,  art  thou ! 
Thy  vales  of  ever-green,  thy  hills  of  snow 
Proclaim  thee  nature's  varied  favourite  now : 
Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow, 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth, 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough : 
So  perish  monuments  of.mortal  birth, 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  worth ; 

LXXXVI. 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave ; 
Save  where  Tritonia's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  cliff,  and  gleams  along  the  wave ; 
Save  o'er  some  warrior's  half- forgotten  grave, 
Where  the  gray  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave, 
While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass. 
Lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gaze,  and  sigh 
l*Alas!'* 

LXXXVIL 

Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild  ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy 

fields, 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
The  frecborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare ; 
Art,  glory,  freedom  fail,  but  nature  still  is  fair. 

LXXXVin. 

Where'er  we  tread  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground ; 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon: 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  decp'ning  glen  and 

wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crush' d  thy  temples 

gone: 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray 

Marathon. 

LXXXIX. 

The  sun,  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same; 
Unchanged  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord — 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame 
The  battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
First  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas*  sword. 
As  on  the  mom  to  distant  glory  dear. 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word  ; 
Which  utter'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's 
career. 

XC. 

The  flying  Mede,  his  shaftless  broken  bow ; 
ilie  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear ; 
Mountains  above,  earth's,  ocean's  plain  below ; 
Death  in  the  front,  destruction  in  the  rear ! 
Such  was  the  scene — what  now  remaineth  here  f 


What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground, 
Recording  freedom's  smile  and  Asia's  tear? 
The  rifled  urn,  the  violated  mound. 
The  dust  thy  courser's   hoof,  rude    stranger ! 
spurns  around. 

XCL 

Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng ; 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  the  Ionian  blast, 
Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song ; 
Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ; 
Boast  of  the  aged !  lesson  of  the  young ! 
Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore, 
As  Pallas  and  the  muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

xcn. 

The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home, 
If  aught  that's  kindred   cheer  the  welcome 

hearth ; 
He  that  is  lonely  hither  let  him  roam. 
And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth ; 
But  he  whom  sadness  sootheth  may  abide. 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth. 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side. 
Or  gazing  o'er  the   plains  where   Greek   and 

Persian  died. 

xcm. 

Let  such  approach  this  consecrated  land, 
And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste : 
But  spare  its  relics — let  no  busy  hand 
Deface  the  scenes,  already  how  defaced ! 
Not  for  such  purpose  were  these  altars  placed : 
Revere  the  remnants  nations  once  revered : 
So  may  our  country's  name  be  undisgraced, 
So  may'st  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was 
rear'd. 
By  every  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endear'd ! 

XCIV. 

For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song 
Hast  soothed  thine  idlesse  with  inglorious  lays, 
Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days : 
To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays — 
111  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial 

praise ; 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve. 
And  none  are  left  to  please  when  none  are  left  to 

love. 

xcv. 

Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one ! 
Whom  youth  and  youth's  affections  bound  to 

me; 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done. 
Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 
What  is  my  being  ?  thou  hast  ceased  to  be ! 
Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home, 
Who  mourns  o'er  hours  which  we  no  more 

shall  see — 
Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come ! 
Would  he  had  ne'er  return* d  to  find  fresh  cause 

to  roam ! 
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XCVI. 

Oh!  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved! 
How  selfish  sorrow  ponders  on  the  past, 
And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed ! 
But  time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last. 
All  thou  couldst  have  of  mine,  stem  Death ! 

thou  hast : 
The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than 

friend : 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast, 
And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend. 
Hath  snatch*d  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to 

lend. 

xcvn. 

Then  must  I  plunge  again  into  the  crowd, 
And  follow  all  that  peace  disdains  to  seek  7 
Where  revel  calls,  and  laughter,  vainly  loud, 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek, 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak ; 
Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they 

cheer, 
To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  pique ; 
Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a  future  tear. 
Or  ruM  the  writhing  lip  with  ill«dissembled  sneer. 

XCVIII. 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  ? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow  f 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page, 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 
Before  the  Chastened  humbly  let  me  bow, 
O'er  hearts  divided,  and  o'er  hopes  destroy'd: 
Roll  on,  vain  days  !  full  reckless  may  ye  flow. 
Since  time  hath  reft  whate*er  my  soul  enjoy*d, 
And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earlier  years  alloy'd. 


CANTO  III. 


**  Afin  que  cette  applieatlon  vons  for^t  de  penier  k 
autre  chose,  il  n'y  a  en  v^rit^  de  remide  que  celui-la 
•t  le  teinpi."~Xe(er«  du  Roi  de  Prustt  a  DultmhtH, 


I. 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child ! 
Ada !  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  f 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they 

smiled, 
And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  we  part. 
But  with  a  hope. — 

Awaking  with  a  start. 
The  waters  heave  aroimd  me ;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices:  I  depart. 
Whither  I  know  not ;  but  the  honr*s  gone  by, 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or 

glad  mine  eye. 

II. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters !  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome  to  their  roar ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead ! 


Though  the  strain' d  mast  should  quiver  as  a 

reed, 
And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on  ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's 

breath  prevail. 

III. 

In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  one, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind ; 
Again  I  seize  the  theme  then  but  begun. 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards :  in  that  tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-np 

tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — where  not  a  flower 

appears. 

IV. 

Since  my  young  days  of  passion — ^jo]j,  or  pain. 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string, 
And  both  may  jar :  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  clinf^ ; 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness — so  it  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungratcfhl 
theme. 

V. 

He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe. 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life, 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him  ;  nor  below 
Can  love,  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife, 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance:  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yei 

rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpair'd,  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted 

cell. 

VI. 

'Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  ev'n  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I  f  Nothing ;  but  not  so  art  thou, 
Soul  of  my  thought!  with  whom  I  traverse 

earth. 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth, 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush'd  feelings' 

dearth. 

VII. 

Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly : — I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became. 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame. 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd.  'Tis  too  late ! 
Yet  am  I  changed;  though  still  enough  the 

same 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  cannot  abate, 
And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing- fate. 
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VIII. 

Something  too  much  of  this : — but  now  'tis 

past, 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 
Long-absent  Habold  re-appears  at  last; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel. 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not  but 

ne'er  heal ; 
Yet  time,  who  changes  all,  had  altered  him 
In  Boul  and  aspect  as  in  age :  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  limb  ; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the 

brim. 

IX. 

His  had  been  quaff' d  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood;    but   he  fill'd 

again, 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground, 
And  dcem'd  its  spring  perpetual ;  but  in  vain! 
Still  round  him  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  gaird  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen, 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'd  not;  worn  with 

pain, 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew 

keen, 
Entering  with  every  step  he  took,  through  many 

a  scene. 

X. 

Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix*d 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind, 
And  deem'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix*d 
And  sheathed  with  an  invulnerable  mind. 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  behind; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  'midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to 

find 
Fit  speculation !  such  as  in  strange  land 
He  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's 

hand. 

XL 

But  who  can  view  the  ripen'd  rose,  nor  seek 

To  wear  it  ?  who  can  curiously  behold 

The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's 

cheek. 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 
Who  can  contemplate  fame  through  clouds 

unfold 
The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb  7 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roU'd 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  time. 
Yet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  fond 

prime. 

XII. 

But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 

Of  men  to  herd  with  man;  with  whom  he 

held 
Little  in  common ;  untaught  to  submit 
His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was 

quell'd 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts ;  still  uncompelPd 
He  would  not  3rield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spurits  against  whom  his  own  rebell'd : 
Proud  though  in  desolation ;  which  could  find 
A  life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind. 


XIIL 

Where  rose  the  mountains,  tliere  to  him  were 

friends ; 
Where  roll'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home; 
Where  a  blue  sky  and  glowing  clime  extends. 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam, 
Were  unto  him  companionship ;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  nature's  pages,  glass' d  by  sunbeams  on  the 

lake. 

XIV. 

Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars. 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams ;  and  earth,  and  earth-born 

jars. 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite : 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  Ught 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to 

its  brink. 

XV. 

But  in  man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  wearisome, 
Droop'd  as  a  wild-born  falcon  with  dipt  wing, 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome, 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat 

XVI. 

Self-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  again, 
With  nought  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of 

gloom ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain. 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 
Had  made  despair  a  smilingness  assume, 
Which,  though  'twere  wild, — as  on  the  plun- 
der'd  wreck 
When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate    on   the   sinking 
deck, — 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forbore  to  check. 

XVII. 

Stop ! — for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire's  dust ! 
An  earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below  ! 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust  ? 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  f 
None ;  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so, 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be ; — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow ! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee. 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields !  king-making  victory  1 

xvin. 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls, 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo! 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  floeting  too ! 
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In  "pride  of  place"  here  last  the  engle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain, 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through ; 
Ambition's  life  and  labours  all  were  vain ; 
He  wears  the  shattered  links  of  the  world's  broken 
chain. 

XIX. 

Fit  retribution !  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters ; — but  is  earth  more  free  7 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty  7 
What !  shall  reviving  thraldom  again  he 
The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enlightened  days? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  wolf  homage  ?  prolTcring  lowly  gaze 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones?  No  ;  prove  before 
ye  praise  ? 

XX. 

If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more  ! 
In  vain  ftir  cheeks  were  furrow'd  vyith  hot  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  tnmpler  of  her  vineyards ;  in  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears, 
Have  all  men  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-up  millions :  all  that  most  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  the  sword 
Sttch  as  Harmodius  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  lord. 

XXI. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathcr'd  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave 

men; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ; 
But  hush !   hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a 

rising  knell. 

XXII. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it? — No ;  'twas  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined, 
No  sleep  till  morn  when  youth  and  pleasure 

meet, 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once 

more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm !  arm !  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar! 

XXIII. 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  fimt  amidst  the  festival. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  decm'd  it 

near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretdi'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could 
jquell: 
He  nt8h*d  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting, 
fell. 


XXIV. 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking 

sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated;  who  could 

guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  nights  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could 

rise? 

XXV. 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste:   the 

steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  throng* d  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — "  The  foe !  They 

come !  they  come !" 

XXVI. 

And  wild  and  high  the  "  Cameron's  gathering'* 

rose! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon 
foes : — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills. 
Savage  and  shrill !  But  with  the  breath  which 

fills 
Their  mountain -pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clans- 
man's cars ! 

XXVII. 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green 

leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unretuming  brave,*— alas ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe. 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder 

cold  and  low. 

XXVIII. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life. 
Last  eve  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay. 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  mom  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stem  array ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when 

rent. 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  sud 

pent, 
Rider  sud  hone,— -friend,  ibe,— in  one  red  burial 

blent! 
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XXIX. 

Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than 

mine ; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong, 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower'd 
The   death-bolts    deadliest    the   thinn'd    files 

along, 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war^s   tempest 

lower'd, 
They  reached  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young, 

gallant  Howard ! 

XXX. 

There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for 

thee, 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  such  to  give  ; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to 

live. 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  tum'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could 

not  bring. 

XXXI. 

I  tumM  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake ; 
The   archangel's    trump,   not   glory's,  must 

awake 
Those  whom  they  thirst  for ;  though  the  sound 

of  fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honour'd  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer 

claim. 

XXXII. 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length ;  and,  smiling, 

mourn : 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be 

torn; 
The  roof'tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness;  the  ruin'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind«wom  battlements  are 

gone; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ; 
The  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out 

the  sun ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly 

live  on : 

XXXIII. 

Elren  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  firagment  multiplies ;  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was. 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it 

breaks ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 
Living  in  shattered  guise,  and  still,  and  cold. 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  aorrow  aches. 


Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old, 
Showing  no  visible  sign,   for  such  things   are 
untold. 

XXXIV. 

There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair. 
Vitality  of  poison,— a  quick  root 
Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches ;  for  it  were 
As  nothing  did  we  die ;  but  life  will  suit 
Itself  to  sorrow's  most  detested  fruit. 
Like  to  the  apples  on  the  Dead  Sea's  shore, 
All  ashes  to  the  taste ;  did  man  compute 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o'er 
Such  hours  'gainst  years  of  life, — say,  would  he 
name  three-score  ? 

XXXV. 

The  Psalmist  number'd  out  the  years  of  man: 
They  are  enough ;  and  if  thy  tale  be  true. 
Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  ev'n  that  fleeting 

span. 
More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterloo! 
Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say — 
"  Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew, 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day !" 
And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not  pass 
away. 

XXXVI. 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men, 
Whose  spirit  antithetically  mLxt 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  Uke  firmness  fizt. 
Extreme  in  all  things !  hadst  thou  been  betwixt. 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall :  thou  seek*8t 
Even  now  to  re-assume  the  imperial  mien. 
And  shako  again  the  world,  the  thunderer  of  the 


scene ! 


XXXVII. 


Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou! 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than 

now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  fame. 
Who  woo'd  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A  god  unto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert. 
Who  deem'd  thee  for  a  time  whate'er  thou  didst 

assert. 

XXXVIII. 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  or  low. 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field ; 
Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  footstool, 

now 
More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield ; 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  re- 
build, 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor, 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skill'd, 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of 
war. 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  fate  will  leave  the  loftiest 
star. 
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XXXIX. 

Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook' d  the  turning  tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy, 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by, 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast 

smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye  ; — 
When  fortune  fled  her  spoilM  and  favourite  child , 
He  stood  unbow*d  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 

XL. 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes ;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steeVd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  'twas  wise  to  feel, 

not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow, 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  turn'd  unto  thine  overthrow : 
'Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose  ; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who 

choose. 

XLL 

If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock, 
Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  fall  alone. 
Such  scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  brave  the  shock; 
But  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved 

thy  throne, 
Their  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone ; 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
(Unless  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
Like  stem  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men  ; 
For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den. 

XLIL 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell. 
And  there  hath  been  thy  bane ;  there  is  a  fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire ; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore, 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core. 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

XLIIL 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men 

mad 
By  their  contagion ;  conquerors  and  kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  bards,  statesmen,  all  unquiet  things, 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul'i  secret  springs. 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  !  what  stings 
Are  their's !  One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  luot  to  shine 

or  rule. 

XLIV. 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last. 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife. 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past, 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supincness,  and  so  die ; 
Even  as  a  fiame  unfed,  wliich  runs  to  waste 


With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 

XLV. 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and 

snow ; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow. 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Sound  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And-thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits 
led. 

XLVI. 

Away  with  these  !  true  wisdom's  world  will  b« 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine, 
Maternal  nature  !  for  who  teems  like  thee. 
Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine  ? 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 
A  blending  of  all  beauties  ;  streams  and  dells. 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  corn-field,  mountain, 

vine. 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stem  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  ruin  greenly 

dwells. 

XLV  II. 

And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind. 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd. 
All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wmd, 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and 

proud, 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  pass'd  below. 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud. 
And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ero 

now, 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future 

blow. 

XLVIIL 
Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls, 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions ;  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls. 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
What  want  these  outlaws  conquerors  should  have 
But  history's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great  ? 
A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave  ? 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were 

full  as  brave. 

XLIX. 
In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields, 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died  ! 
And  love,  which  lent  a  blazon  to  their  shields. 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride, 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide ; 
But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied, 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  &ir  mischief  won. 
Saw  the  discolour' d  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 

L. 
But  thou,  exulting  and  abonnding  river ! 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endare  for 

ever, 
Cottld  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so, 
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Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict, — then  to  see 
Tby  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  heaven ;  and  to  seem  such  to 

me 
Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream  t — that  it  should 

Lethe  be. 

LI. 

A  thousand  battles  have  assail'd  thy  banks, 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  passM  away, 
And  slaughter  heap'd  on  high  his  weltering 

ranks — 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they  ? 
The  tide  washed  down  the  blood  of  yesterday, 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glass'd  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray, 
But  o*er  the    blackcn*d  memory's  blighting 

dream 
Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they 

seem. 

LIT. 

Thus  Harold  inly  said,  and  pass'd  along. 
Yet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  exile  dear; 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere, 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta*en  the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 
Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  face, 
But  o*er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  tran- 
sient trace.  ^ 

LIII. 

Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us ;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean*d  it  from  all  worldlings :  thus  he  felt, 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet 

trust 
In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt, 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt. 

LIV. 

And  he  had  learn'd  to  love — I  know  not  why. 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood, — 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy, 
Even  in  its  earliest  nature ;  what  subdued 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know ; 
But  thus  it  was ;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp*d  aflfections  have  to  grow, 
In  him  this  glow*d  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to 
glow. 

LV. 

And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said. 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal;  and,  though 

unwed, 
T*kal  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise. 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes ; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetings 

pour. 
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1. 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o*cr  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees. 

And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine. 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these. 

Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine, 
Have  strewed  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me  ! 

2. 

And  peasant  girls,  with  deep-blue  eyes, 

And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers. 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray, 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lours 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay. 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine, — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine ! 

3. 

I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 

Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 
I  know  that  they  must  wither'd  be. 

But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such ; 
For  I  have  cherbh'd  them  as  dear, 

Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye. 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here. 

When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh. 
And  know'st  them  gather'd  by  the  Rhine, 
And  ofier'd  from  my  heart  to  thine ! 

4. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round  ; 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  Nature  and  to  me  so  dear. 
Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine ! 

LVI. 

By  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground. 
There  is  a  small  and  simple  pyramid, 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound ; 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid, 
Our  enemy's, — but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honour  to  Marceau !  o'er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  from  the  rough  soldier's 

lid. 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom. 
Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to 

resume. 

LVIL 
Brief,    brave,  and   glorious   was   his  yonDg 

career, — 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and 

foes; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here 
Fray  for  his  gallant  spirit's  bright  repoae ; 
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For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,  one  of  those, 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstept 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons;  he  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o*er  him 
wept. 

LVIII. 

Here  Ehrenbreitstein,  with  her  shattered  wall, 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and 

ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light ; 
A  tower  of  victory !  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baflied  foes  was  watch'd  along  the  plain : 
But  peace  destroy'd   what  war  could  never 

blight. 
And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  summer's 

rain — 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had  pour'd 

m  vain. 

LIX. 

Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine !  How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way  ! 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  contemplation  thus  might  stray ; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self;Condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Where  nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay, 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere. 
Is  to  the  mellow  earth  as  autumn  to  the  year. 

LX. 

Adieu  to  thee  agtiin  !  a  vain  adieu ! 

There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine  ; 

The  mind  is  colour'd  by  thy  every  hue  ; 

And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 

Their  cherish'd  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine ! 

'Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise ; 

More  mighty  spots  may  rise — more  glaring 

shine, 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft, — the  glories  of  old 

days. 

LXI. 

The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 
The  roUing  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom. 
The  forest's  growth,  and  Gothic  walls  between, 
The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been 
In  mockery  of  man's  art ;  and  these  Mrithal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene, 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all. 
Still  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  empures 
near  them  fall. 

LXII. 

But  these  recede.    Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  foils 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow ! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 


Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vam 
man  below. 

Lxni. 

But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  toscaok. 
There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  pass'd  in  vain,— 
Morat !  the  proud,  the  patriot  field  !  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain, 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquer'd  on   that 

plain ; 
Here  Burgundy  bequeathed  his  tombless  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain. 
Themselves  their  monument; — the  Stygian 

coast 
Unsepulchred  they  roam'd,  and  shriek'd  each 

wandering  ghost. 

LXIV. 

While  Waterloo  with  Cannae's  carnage  vies, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand ; 
They  were  true  glory's  stainless  victories. 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band, 
All  unbought  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-eniail'd  corruption;  they  no  land 
Doom'd  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
Making  king's  rights  divine,  by  some  Draconic 
clause. 

LXV. 

By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 

A  gray  and  grief- worn  aspect  of  old  days ; 

'Tis  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years,. 

And  looks  as  with  the  wild  bewilder' d  gaze 

Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze. 

Yet   still  with   consciousness;    and  there  it 

stands 
Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays. 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 
LeveU'd  Aventicum,  hath  strew'd  her  subject 

lands. 

LXVI. 

And  there  —  oh!    sweet  and  sacred  be  the 

name ! — 
Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 
Her  youth  to  Heaven;  her  heart,  beneath  a 

claim 
Nearest  to  heaven's,  broke   o*er  a  father's 

grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hers  would 

crave 
The  Hfe  she  lived  in ;  but  the  judge  was  just. 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust, 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  heart, 

one  dust. 

LXVII. 

But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  paM 

away. 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the 

earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay. 
The  enslaverB  and  the  enslaved,  their  death 

and  Wth ; 
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The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  itA  woe, 
And  from  its  immortality  look  forth 
In  the  8un*8  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow, 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 

LXVIIL 

Lake  Leman  woos  me  with  its  crystal  face, 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains 

view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect,  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  fair  height  and 

hue : 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look  through 
With  a  fit  mind  the  might  which  I  behold ; 
But  soon  in  me  shall  loneliness  renew 
Thoughts  hid,  but  not  less  cherishM  than  of 

old. 
Ere  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penn'd  me  in 

their  fold. 

LXIX. 

To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  mankind  ; 
All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 
In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil, 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong, 
'Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  none 
are  strong. 

LXX. 

There,  in  a  moment,  wo  may  plunge  our  years 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul,  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears, 
And  colour  things  to  come  with  hues  of  night ; 
The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness  :  on  the  sea, 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite. 
But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  eternity, 
Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchored  ne*er 
shall  be. 

LXXI. 

Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone, 
And  love  earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  f 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fiiir  but  froward  infant  her  own  care. 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake  ;— 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  fives  to  wear. 
Than  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doom*d  to  inflict 
or  bear? 

LXXII. 

I  Ihre  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 

Portion  of  that  around  me;  and  to  me, 

High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 

Of  human  cities  torture :  I  can  see 

Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  savt  to  be 

A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshy  chain, 

Class' d  among  creatures,  when  thnoul  can 

flee, 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 


LXXIII. 

And  thus  I  am  absorbed,  and  this  is  Ufe: 
I  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife. 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  sorrow  was  I  cast. 
To  act  and  sufTer,  but  remount  at  last 
With  a  fresh  pinion  ;  which  I  feel  to  spring. 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous  as  the 

blast 
Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing. 
Spurning  the  clay-cold  bonds  which  ronnd  our 
being  cUng. 

LXXIV. 

And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  free, 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form, 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm, — 
When  elements  to  elements  conform. 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzUng,  but  more  warm  f 
The  bodiless  thought  7  the  spirit  of  each  spot, 
Of  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  times  the  im- 
mortal lot  f 

LXXV. 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a 

part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  f 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  7  should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  7  and  stem 
A  tide  of  suflering,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  ore  only  tum'd  below, 
Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which 

dare  not  glow  7 

LXXVI. 

But  this  is  not  my  theme ;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  conten}plation  in  the  urn. 
To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all  fire, 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 
The  clear  air  for  a  while — a  passing  guest, 
Where  he  became  a  being, — whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious ;  'twas  a  foolish  quest. 
The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  all 
rest. 

Lxxvri. 

Here  the  self- torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau, 
The  apostle  of  aflliction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  woe 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched ;  yet  he 

knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautifiil,  and  cast 
O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  past 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly 

and  fast.  / 

LXXVin. 

£Rs  lore  was  passion's  essence — as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning ;  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted  ;  for  to  be 
Thus,  and  enamour'd,  were  in  him  the  same. 
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But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 
But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  overflowing  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distemper'd  though  it 


seems. 


LXXIX. 


This  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  thU 
Invested  her  with  all  that*8  wild  and  sweet; 
This  hallow'd,  too,  the  memorable  kiss 
Which  every  morn  his  fever' d  lip  would  greet. 
From  hers,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would 

meet; 
But  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  brain  and 

breast 
Flash'd  the  thrill'd  spirit's  love-devouring  heat ; 
In  that  absorbing  sigh  perchance  more  blest, 
Than  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  they  seek 

possest. 

LXXX. 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 
Or  friends  by  him  self-banish'd ;  for  his  mind 
Had  grown  suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind, 
'Grainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and 

blind. 
Bat  he  was  phrenzied, — wherefore,  who  may 

know? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  never 

find; 
But  he  was  phrenzied  by  disease  or  woe. 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all  which  wears  a  reasoning 

show. 

LXXXI. 

For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came, 
As  from  the  Pythian's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 
Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 
Nor  ceased  to  bum  till   kingdoms  were  no 

more: 
Did  he  not  this  for  France  f  which  lay  before 
Bow'd  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  years  ? 
Broken  and  trembling,  to  the  yoke  she  bore, 
Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers. 
Roused  up  to  too  much  wrath  which  follows  o*er- 

grown  fears  7 

LXXXII. 

They  made  themselves  a  fearful  monument! 
The  wreck  of  old  opinions — things  which  grew 
Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time :  the  veil  they 

rent. 
And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall  view. 
But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew. 
Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 
Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour 

re-fiird. 
As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  eelf-wiird. 

LXXXIIL 

But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured ! 
Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it 

feh. 
They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  allured 
By  their  now  vigour,  sternly  have  they  dealt 


On  one  another;  pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  once  natural  charities.     But  they, 
Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  had  dwelt, 
They  were  not  eagles,  nourish'd  with  the  day ; 
What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their 
prey? 

LXXXIV. 

What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar  7 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it ;  and  they  who  war 
With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  van- 

quish'd,  bear 
Silence,  but  not  submission:  in  his  lair 
Fix'd  passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
Which  shall  atone  for  years ;  none  need  despair : 
It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come, — the  power 
To  punish  or  forgive— in  one  we  shall  be  slower. 

LXXXV. 

Clear,  placid  Leman !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been 
so  moved. 

LXXXVI. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 

Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,   dusk,   yet 

clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and,  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the 

shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good 'night  carol 

more: 

LXXXVII. 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill ; 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

LXXXVIIL 

Ye  stars !  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the 

fate 
Of  men  and  empires,— 'tis  to  be  forgiven. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named 
themselves  a  star. 
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LXXXIX. 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  in 

sleep, 
But   breathless,    as  we    grow  when    feeling 

most; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep : — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  from  the  high 

host 
Of  stars,  to  the  luIHd  lake  and  mountain- 
coast. 
All  is  concentered  in  a  life  intense. 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

XC. 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 

In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone  ; 

A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth 

melt, 
And  purifies  from  self:  it  is  a  tone, 
The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes 

known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm. 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone. 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty; — 'twould  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to 

harm. 

XCL 

Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o*ergazing  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwaird  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
Unrear*d  of  human  hands.  Come,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
With  nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air, 
ifor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy 

prayer. 

* 

XCIL 

Hie  sky  is  changed ! — and  such  a  change !  Oh 

night. 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous 

strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !  Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!   Not  from  one  lone 

cloudy 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back   to   the  joyous   Alps,  who  call   to   her 

aloud! 

XCIIL 

And  this  is  in  the  night : — most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black,— ^nd  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  bills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's 
birth. 


XCIV. 

Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way 

between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken- 
hearted ; 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other 

thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then 

departed ; 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters, — war  within  themselves  to 
wage. 

XCV. 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  has  cleft  his 

way. 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play, 
And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand  to  hand, 
Flashing  and  cast  around :  of  all  the  band. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath 

fork'd 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand. 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd. 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein 

lurk'd. 

XCVL 

Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings ! 

ye! 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeUng,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ;  the  for  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless ,^f  I  rest. 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests !  is  the  goal  f 
Are  ye  like  these  within  the  human  breast  f 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high 

nest? 

xcvn. 

Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me, — could  I  wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or 

weak, 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek. 
Bear,'  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe— into  one 

word. 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would 

speak ; 
But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard. 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a 

sword. 

xcvm. 

The  mom  is  up  again,  the  dewy  mom, 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all 

bloom, 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  Mrith  playful  soom, 
And  living  as  if  earth  contain'd  no  tomb,— 
And  glowing  into  day :  we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence :  and  thus  I, 
Still  on  thy  shores,  &ir  Leman !  may  find  room 
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And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Much  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  ponder' d  fittingly. 

XCIX. 

Clarcns !   sweet  Clarens,  birth-place  of  deep 

love ! 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate 

thought : 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  love  ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
And  sunset  into  rose -hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly :  the  rocks, 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  love,  who 

sought 
In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks. 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that 

woos,  then  mocks. 

C. 

Clarens !  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod, — 
Undying  love's,  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains ;  where  the 

god 
Is  a  pervading  life  to  light, — so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest ;  o'er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkUng,  and  his  breath  hath  blown, 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender 
power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  deso- 
late hour. 

CI. 

Ail  things  are  here  of  him ;  from  the  black 

pines. 
Which  are  his  shaA  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the 

shore 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him  and  adore, 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  wood, 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar. 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it 

stood, 
Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude. 

CII. 

A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 
And  fairy'form'd  and  many-colour'd  things. 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than 

words, 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 
Fearless  and  full  of  life :  the  gush  of  springs, 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend, 
Mingling,  and  made  by  love,  unto  one  mighty  end. 

cm. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  her*  would  learn  that 

lore. 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit ;  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more. 
For  this  is  love's  recess,  where  vain  men's 

woes. 
And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  far 

from  those. 


For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  eternity ! 

CIV. 

'Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  spot. 
Peopling  it  with  affections ;  but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings ;  'twas  the  ground 
Where  early  love  his  Psyche's  zone  unboimd, 
And  hallow'd  it  whh  loveliness :  'tis  lone, 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound. 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness ;  here  the 

Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  rear*d 

a  throne. 

CV. 

Lausanne  !   and  Femey !  ye  have  been  the 

abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeath'd  a  name; 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous 

roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame : 
They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-Ukc,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder  and 

the  flame 
Of  Heaven,  again  assail'd,  if  Heaven  the  while 
On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  do  more 

than  smile. 

CVL 

The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child, 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  various, — gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wUd,— 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher  combined ; 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind. 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents :  but  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as  the  wind. 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone,— 
Now  to  o'crthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a 
throne. 

cvn. 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought, 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year. 
In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought. 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer : 
The  lord  of  irony, — that  master-spell, 
Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  gcew 

from  fear. 
And  doom'd  him  to  the  zealot's  ready  hell. 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

cvm. 

Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes, — for  by  them. 
If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid ; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge, — far  less  condemn ; 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  to 

made 
Known  unto  all,-— or  hope  and  dread  allay'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow, — in  the  dust. 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  deeay'd; 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 
'Twill  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  sufier  what  is  just. 
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CIX. 
But  let  me  quit  man*s  works  again  to  read 
His  Maker's  spread  around  me,  and  suspend 
This  page,  which  from  my  reveries  I  feed, 
Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend. 
And  I  must  pierce  them,  and  survey  whatever 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compels  the  power  of 
air. 

ex. 

Italia!  too, — Italia!  looking  on  thee. 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 
Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee. 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages. 
Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages; 
Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires;  still. 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quafling  there  her  fill, 
Flows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Rome's  imperial 
hill. 

CXL 

Thus  far  I  have  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renew'd  with  no  kind  auspices : — to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  arc  not  what  we  should  be, — and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal, 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught,— 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief  or  zeal, — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spuit  of  our  thought ; 
Ii  a  stem  task  of  soul : — No  matter, — it  is  taught. 

CXIL 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song, 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile,— 
The  colouring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along. 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth, — but  I  am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile, 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot ; 
I  stood  and  stand  alone, — remember'd  or  forgot. 

cxin. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me ; 
I  have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee, — 
Nor  coin'd  my  cheek  to  smiles, — ^nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo ;  in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them ;  in  a  shroud 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and 
still  could, 
Had  I  not  filed  my  mind ,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 

CXIV. 

I  hare  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me, — 
But  let  US  part  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe 
Hiough  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may 

be 
Words  which  are  things, — ^hopcs  which  will  not 

deceive, 


And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing:  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve, 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  v/hat  they  seem,— 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no 
dream. 

cxv. 

My  daughter!   with  thy  name  this  song  be- 
gun— 
My  daughter !  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall 

end — 
I  see  thee  not, — ^I  hear  thee  not, — ^but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee  ;  thou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend  : 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouldst  behold, 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend, 
And  reach  into  thy  heart,  —  when  mine  is 
cold, — 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  father's 
mould. 

CXVL 

To  aid  thy  mind's  developement, — to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys, — to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growth, — to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects, — wonders  yet  to  thee  ! 
To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee. 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kiss,- 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for 

me; 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature : — as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like  to 

this. 

cxvn. 

Tet,   though   dull  hate  as   duty  should   be 

taught, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me;  though  my 

name 
Should  be   shut  from  thee,   as  a  spell  still 

fraught 
With  desolation, — and  a  broken  claim : 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us,  'twere 

the  same — 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me;   though  to 

drain 
My  blood  from  out  thy  being,  were  an  aim, 
And  an  attainment, — all  would  be  in  vain, — 
Still  thou  wouldst  love  me,  still  that  more  than 

life  retain. 

CXVIII. 

The  child  of  love, — though  born  in  bitterness, 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.     Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements, — and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  such  are  around  thee, — but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  temper'd,  and  thy  hope  far 

higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers!     O'er  the 

sea. 
And  from  tho  mountains  where  I  now  re« 

spire, 
Fain  \yould  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee. 
As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might'st  have  been 

tome! 
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CANTO    IV. 


Visto  ho  Toscana,  Lombardia,  Romafna, 
Quel  monte  che  divide,  e  quel  che  terra 
Italia,  e  un  mare  e  i*  altro,  the  la  bafna. 

ARIOSTO,  Satin  Ui. 


I. 

I  STOOD  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand: 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
0*er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Looked  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in    state,   throned  on  her 
hundred  isles ! 

n. 

She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  firesh  from  ocean, 

Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 

At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 

A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers: 

And  such  she  was ; — her  daughters  had  their 

dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless 

East 
Pour*d  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showeiB: 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deemed  their  dignity  in- 
creased. 

in. 

In  Venice  Taaso's  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  sileiit  rows  the  songlese  gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore. 
And  muffic  meets  not  always  now  the  ear: 
Tboee  days  are  gone — but  beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fiill,  arts  fade— but  Nature  doth  not  die: 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear. 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity. 
The  rerel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ! 

IV. 

But  unto  tis  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Abore  the  dogeless  city's  vanish'd  sway ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  wfll  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto ;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away. 
The  keystones  of  the  arch !  though  all  were 
o'er, 
For  us  re-peopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 

V. 

The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 

Eesentislly  immortal,  they  create 

And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 

And  more  beloTed  existence :  that  which  hte 


Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have 
died, 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 

VI. 

Such  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age, 
The  first  from  hope,  the  last  from  racancy  ; 
And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a  page, 
And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine 

eye: 
Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  fairy-land ;  in  shape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky, 
And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  muse 
0*er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  difluse: 

VIL 

I  saw  or  dream'd  of  such, — but  let  them  go— 
They  came  like  truth,  and  disappear'd   like 

dreams ; 
And  whatsoe'er  they  were — are  now  but  so: 
I  could  replace  them  if  I  would,  still  teems 
My  mind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly  seems 
Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  found ; 
Let  these  too  go — for  waking  reason  deema 
Such  overweening  phantasies  unsound. 
And  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surroond. 

vin. 

I*ve  taught  me  other  tongues — and  in  strange 

eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger ;  to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise ; 
Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 
A  country  with — ay,  or  without  mankind ; 
Yet  was  I  bom  where  men  are  proud  to  be. 
Not  without  cause ;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free. 
And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea  t 

IX. 

Perhaps  I  loved  it  well :  and  should  I  lay 
My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine, 
My  spirit  shsll  resume ^t — if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.    I  twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remember*  d  in  my  line 
With  my  land's  language :  if  too  fond  and  iu 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, — 
If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are. 
Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  obfirion 
bar 

X. 

My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honour'd  by  the  nations — let  it  be— 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head ! 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me— 
"  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he." 
Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reap'd  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted ;  they  have  torn  me, — and  I  bleed : 
I  slK>uld  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring 
from  such  a  seed. 
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XI. 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord : 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renewed, 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood ! 
St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stood 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  withered  power. 
Over  the  proud  Place  where  an  emperor  sued, 
And  monarchs  gazed  and  envied  in  the  hour 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequallM 
d^wer. 

xn. 

The    Suabian   sued,   and  now   the  Austrian 

reigns — 
An  emperor  tramples  where  an  emperor  knelt ; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities ;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have 

felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  looscn'd  from  the  mountain's 

belt; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo! 
Tli'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering 

foe. 

XIIL 

Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun ; 
But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass  7 
Are  they  not  bridled  ? — Venice,  lost  and  won. 
Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done, 
Sinks,  like  a  sea- weed  into  whence  she  rose ! 
Better  be  whelm' d  beneath  the  waves,  and 

shun. 
Even  in  destruction's  death,  her  foreign  foes, 
From  whom    submission  wrings   an   infamous 

repose. 

XIV. 

In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tyre, — 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory. 
The  '*  Planter  of  the  Lion,'*  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free. 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite ; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia!     Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight ! 
For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight. 

XV. 

Statues  of  glass — all  shiver' d — the  long  file 

Of  her  dead  doges  are  declined  to  dust ; 

Bat  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous 

pile 
.  Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 
Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust. 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger :  empty  halls, 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals. 
Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o*cr  Venice'  lovely 

walls. 

XVI. 

When  Athens'  armies  fell  at  Syracuse » 
And  fetter'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war. 


Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse, 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  fi-om  afar : 
See  !  as  they  chaunt  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'erniaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands — his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  from  its  belt — he  rends  his  captive's 
chains, 
And  bids  him  thtrnk  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his 
strains. 

xvn. 

Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine. 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot, 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  bard  divine, 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants  ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations, — most  of  all, 
Albion !  to  thee :  the  ocean  queen  should  not 
Abandon  ocean's  children ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery 
wall. 

XVIIL 

I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood — she  to  me 
Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart, 
Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea. 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and^of  wealth  the  mart ; 
And  Otway,  Radcliffe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare's 

art. 
Had  slamp'd  her  image  in  mo,  and  even  so, 
Although  I  found  her  thus,  we  did  not  part, 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe, 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a 

show. 

XIX. 

I  can  repeople  with  the  past — and  of 
The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought, 
And  meditation  chasten'd  down,  enough ! 
And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought: 
And  of   the   happiest   moments  which  were 

wrought 
Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 
From  thee,  fair  Venice!   have  their  coloixrs^ 

caught : 
There  are  some  feelings  time  cannot  benumb. 
Nor  torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold 

and  dumb. 

XX. 

But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grow 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  shelter' d  rocks. 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  'gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  storms:  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and 

mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of   the   mountains    from  whose 

blocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite,  into  life  it  came. 
And  grew  a  giant  tree  ; — the  mind  may  grow  the 

same. 

XXI. 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  siUferance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load, 
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And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence, — not  beslowM 
In  vain  should  such  example  be  ;  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a  day. 

XXII. 

All  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroy'd, 
Even  by  the  sufferer ;  and,  in  each  event 
Ends  : — some,  with  hope  replenish* d  and  re- 

buoy'd. 
Return  to  whence  they  came — with  like  intent. 
And  weave  their  web  again  ;  some,  bow*d  and 

bent 
Wax  gray  and  ghastly,  withering   ere   their 

time. 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant ; 
Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good  or  crime. 
According  as  their  souls  were  formed  to  sink  or 

climb: 

XXIII. 

But  ever  and  anon  of  grief  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  sting, 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued  ; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which 

bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would 

fling 
Aside  for  ever :  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music, — summer's  eve — or  spring, 
A  flower — the  wind — the  ocean — which  shall 

wound. 
Striking  the  electric   chain  wherewith  we  are 

quickly  boimd ; 

XXIV. 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  con  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind, 
But  feci  the  shock  renew'd,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight   and  blackening  which  it  leaves 

behind. 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesign'd. 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind, 
The  cold — the  changed — perchance  the  dead — 

anew 
The  mourn* d,  the  loved,  the  lost — too  many !  yet 

how  few ! 

XXV. 

But  my  soul  wanders ;  I  demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins ;  there  to  track 
Fallen  states  and  buried  greatness,  o*er  a  land 
Which  U3a9  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 
And  it  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master- mould  of  nature's  heavenly  hand, 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave — the  lords  of  earth  and 
sen, 

XXVI. 

The  commonwealth    of  kings,  the   men  of 

Rome! 
And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy ! 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  art  yields,  and  nature  can  flecree ; 


Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  f 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes*  fertility : 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  de- 
faced.       .  - 

XXVII. 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night — 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains ;  heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  west. 
Where  the  day  joins  the  past  eternity  ; 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Diana's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the 
blest! 

XXVIII. 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven  ;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heoves  brightly,  and  remains 
RoU'd  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhsetian  hill, 
As  day  and  night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim'd  her  order : — gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-bom  rose. 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glassM 
within  it  glows, 

XXIX. 

Fill'd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from 

afar, 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters :  all  hs  hues, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  variety  difiuse : 
And  now  they  change  ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till — ^'tis  gone — and  all  is 

gray. 

XXX. 

There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua ; — rear*  d  in  air, 
Pillar'd  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover ;  here  repair 
Many  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes, 
The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.    He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes : 
Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name 
With  his  melodious  tears,  ho  gave  himself  to 
fame. 

XXXI. 

They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  be  died ; 
The  motmtain-village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  years ;  and  *tia  their 

pride — 
An  honest  pride — and  let  it  be  their  praise. 
To  ofier  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaxe 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre ;  both  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  accordant  with  his  strain 
Than   if  a   pyramid   form'd   his    moniunental 

iane. 
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XXXII. 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt 
Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortahty  have  felt, 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  decayed 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade, 
Which  shows  a  distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  display'd, 
For  tliey  can  lure  no  further ;  and  the  ray 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday. 

xxxin. 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  where-by, 
Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours 
With  a  calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the 

eye 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 
If  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 
*Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die ; 
It  hath  no  flatterers ;  vanity  can  give 
So  hollow  aid ;  alone — man  with  his  God  must 

strive. 

XXXIV. 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  who  impair 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  theur 

prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day. 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away ; 
Making  the  sun  Uke  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom. 

XXXV. 

Fcrrara !  in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown  streets. 
Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude, 
There  seems  as  'twere  a  curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impell'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante*s  brow  alone  had  worn 
before. 

XXXVI. 

And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain !  and  then  survey  his  cell ! 
And  see  how  dearly  earn*d  Torquato's  fame ! 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and 

blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.    Glory  without  end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name 

attend 

XXXVIL 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time ;  while  thine 

Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 

Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted 

line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing ;  but  the  link 


Thou  forniest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scomr— 
Alfonso !  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee  !  if  in  another  station  born, 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad*st  to 


mourn. 


XXXVIII. 


Thou!  form'd  to  eat,  and  be   despised,  &d<I 

die, 
Even  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty : 
He  !  with  a  glory  round  his  furrow'd  brow, 
Which  emanated  then,  and  dazzles  now 
In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire, 
And  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow 
No  strain  which  sham'd  his  country's  creaking 

lyre, 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeth — monotony  in  wire  ! 

XXXIX. 

Peace  to  Torquato's  injured  shade  !  'twashis 
In  Ufe  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 
Aim'd  with  her  poison'd  arrows;  but  to  miss. 
Oh,  victor  unsurpassM  in  modern  song ! 
Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions ;  but  how 

long 
The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on. 
And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless 

throng 
Compose  a  mind  like  thine !  though  all  in  one 
Condensed  their  scattered  rays,   they  would  not 

form  a  sun. 

XL. 

Great  as  thou  art,  yet  paralleled  1by  those, 
Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  bom  to  shine, 
The  bards  of  hell  and  chivalry :  first  rose 
The  Tuscan  father's  Comedy  Divine ; 
Then,  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine, 
The  southern  Scott,  the  minstrel  who  called 

forth 
A  new  creation  with  his  magic  line, 
And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  north. 
Sang  ladye-love  and  war,  romance  and  knightly 

worth. 

XLI. 

The  lightning  rent  from  Ario8to*s  bust 
,The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimick'd  leaves ; 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust, 
For  the  true  laureUwreath  which  glory  weaves 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves. 
And  the   false  semblance  but   disgraced  his 

brow; 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  superstition  grieves. 
Know  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below 
Whate'er  it  strikes ;  yon  head  is  doubly  sacred 

now. 

XLII. 

Italia !  oh  Italia !  thou  who  hast 

The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 

A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past, 

On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  ploughed  by  shame, 

And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 

Oh  God !  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 

Less  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  couldst  claim 
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Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back  who  press 
-To  shed  thy  blood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy 
distress ; 

XLIII. 

Then  might'st  thou  more  appal ;  or,  less  de- 
sired. 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  thy  destructive  charms ;  then,  still  untired. 
Would  not  be  seen  the  armed  torrents  pour'd 
Down  the  deep  Alps;  nor  would  the  hostile 

horde 
Of  manynationM  spoilers  from  the  Po 
Quaffbiood  and  water ;  nor  the  stranger's  sword 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor  or  vanquishM,  thou  the  slave  of  friend  or 
foe. 

XLIV. 

Wandering  in  youth  I  traced  the  path  of  him. 
The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  least  mortal 

mind. 
The  friend  of  Tully  :  as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind, 
Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
JEgiati  lay,  Piraeus  on  the  right. 
And  Corinth  on  the  left ;  I  lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  ruin,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  sight ; 

XLV. 

For  time  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  uprear'd 
Barbaric  dwelUngs  on  their  shatter'd  site. 
Which  only  make  more  mourn' d  and  more 

endear' d 
The  few  last  rays  of  their  far-scatter'd  light. 
And  the  crush'd  relics  of  their  vanish'd  might. 
The  Roman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age. 
These  sepulchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pil- 
grimage. 

XLVI. 

That  page  is  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 
His  country's  ruin  added  to  the  mass 
Of  perish' d  states  he  mourn' d  in  their  de- 
cline, 
And  I  in  desolation :  all  that  toas 
Of  then  destruction  ia;  and  now,  alas ! 
Rome^Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm, 
In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titantic  form, 
Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  are 


warm. 
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Yet,  Italy !  through  every  other  land 

Thy  wrongs  should  wring,  and  shall,  from  side 

to  side ; 
Mother  of  arts !  as  once  of  arms ;  thy  hand 
Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our  guide ; 
Parent  of  our  reUgion !  whom  the  wide 
Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven ! 
Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide, 
Shall  yet   redeem    thee,  and,  all  backward 

driven, 
Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven. 


XLVIII. 

But  Arno  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls. 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Arno  sweeps 
Was  modern  luxury  of  commerce  born, 
And  buried  learning  rose,  redeem' d  to  a  new 
morn. 

XLIX. 

There,  too,  the  goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fills 
The  air  around  with  beauty ;  we  inhale 
The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
Part  of  its  immortality ;  the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn;  within  the  pale 
We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 
What  mind  can  make,  when  nature's  self  would 

fail. 
And  to  the  fond  idolators  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul  could 

mould : 

L. 

We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 
Reels  with  its  fulness ;  there — for  ever  there — 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 
Away ! — there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  pre- 
cise. 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart, 
Where  pedantry  gulls  folly — we  have  eyes : 
Blood — pulse — and  breast,  confirm  the  Dardan 
shepherd's  prize. 

LI. 

Appear'dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise  f 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises  7  or 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquish'd  lord  of  war  t 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star, 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn, 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek !  while  thy  lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  bum, 
Shower'd  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as 
from  an  urn  ? 

LII. 

Glowing,  and  circumfused  in  speechless  love,  < 
Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve, 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest;  but  the 

weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us ; — let  it  go ! 
We  can  recall  such  visions,  and  create, 
From  what  has  been  or  might  be,  things  which 

grow 
Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  below. 

LUL 

I  leave  to  learned  fingers,  and  wise  hands. 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell 
How  well  his  connoisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell : 
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Let  these  describe  the  undescribable : 

I  would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  the 

stream, 
Wherein  that  image  shall  for  ever  dwell ; 
The  unrufQed  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
That  ever  left  the  sky  on  the  deep  soul  to  beam. 

LIV. 

In  Santa  Grocers  holy  precincts  lie 

Ashes  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 

Even  in  itself  an  immortality, 

Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and 

this, 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos : — here  repose 
Angelo^s,  Alfieri*s  bones,  and  his, 
The  starry  GaUleo,  with  his  woes ; 
Here  Machiavelli*s  earth  returned  to  whence  it 


rose. 


LV. 


These  are  four  minds,  which,  like  the  elements, 

Might  furnish  forth  creation : — Italy  ! 

Time,  which  hath  wrong' d  thee  with  ten  thou- 

sand  rents 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny. 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky. 
Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin : — thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity, 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray ; 
Such  as  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to-day. 

LVL 

But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  ihree^ 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they. 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit !  he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love— where  did  they 

lay 

Their  bones,  distinguished  from  our  common 

clay 
In  death  as  life  7  Are  they  resolved  to  dust. 
And  have  their  country's  marbles  naught  to 

say  f 
Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust  7 
Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  entrust  ? 

LVIL 

Ungrateful  Florence !  Dante  sleeps  afar. 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore ; 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war. 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children*s  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages ;  and  the  crown 
Which  Petrarch* s  laureate  brow  supremely 

wore, 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown, 
His  life,  his  &me,  his  grave,  though  rifled — ^not 

thine  own. 

LVin. 

Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeath' d 
His  diut,-^aod  lies  it  not  her  great  among, 
With   many  a  sweet   and    solemn   requiem 

breathed 
0*er  him  who  form*d  the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue7 
That  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song. 
The  poetry  of  speech  7  No ; — even  his  tomb 
UptorD^must  bear  the  hyaena  bigot's  wrong, 


No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room, 
Nor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for  whom! 

LIX. 

And  Santa  Croce  wants  their  mighty  dust ; 
Yet  for  this  wnni  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  Caesar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus'  bust. 
Did  but  of  Rome's  best  son  remind  her  moret 
Happier  Ravenna !  on  thy  hoary  shore. 
Fortress  of  falling  empire  T  honour'd  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile ; — Arqua,  too,  her  store 
Of  tuneful  relics  proudly  claims  and  keeps, 
While  Florence  vainly  begs  her  banish' d  dead 
and  weeps. 

LX. 

What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  stones  7 
Of  porphyry,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  bones 
Of  merchant-dukes  7  the  momentary  dews 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars,  infuse 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the  dead, 
Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the  muse, 
Are  gently  prest  with  far  more  reverent  tread 
Than  ever  paced  the  slab  which  paves  the  princely 
head. 

LXI. 

There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and 

eyes 
In  Amo's  dome  of  art's  most  princely  shrine, 
Where  sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies ; 
There  be  more  marvels  yet — ^but  not  for  mine ; 
For  I  have  \ieen  accustom'd  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  nature  rather  in  the  fields, 
Than  art  in  galleries :  though  a  work  divine 
Calls  for  my  spirit's  homage,  yet  it  yields 
Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  it 

wields 

LXII. 

Is  of  another  temper,  and  I  roam 
By  Thrasimene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore, 
Where  courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files. 
And  torrents,  swoln  to  rivers  with  their  gore, 
Reek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions  scat- 
ter'd  o'er 

LXIII. 

Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day, 
And  such  the  phrenzy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray 
An  earthquake  rcel'd  unheededly  away ! 
None  felt  stern  nature  locking  at  his  feet. 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations 
meet! 

LXIV. 

The  earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  eternity ;  they  saw 
The  ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mark 
The  motions  of  their  vessels ;  nature's  law 
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In  ibem  suspended,  reck'd  not  of  the  awe 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and 

the  birds 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge,  and  withdraw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests ;  and  bellowing 

herds 
iStumble  o'er  heaving  plains,  and  man's  dread 

hath  no  words. 

.LXV. 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now ; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
Lay  where  their  roots  are ;  but  a  brook  hath 

ta'en — 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 
A  name  of  blood  from  that  day's  sanguine  rain; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  turn'd  the  unwilling 

waters  red. 

LXVL 

But  thou,  CHtumnus !  in  thy  sweetest  wave 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost 

rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  ateer 
Grazes ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  yraters ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  moat  clear ; 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaugh- 

tera — 
A  mirror   and  a  bath    for   beauty's   youngest 

daughters ! 

LXVH. 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still. 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps, 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill. 
Its  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales. 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter'd  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its 
bubbling  tales. 

LXVIII. 

Pass  not  unblest  the  genius  of  the  place ! 
If  through  the  air  a  zephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  the  brow,  'tis  his;  and  if  ye  trace 
Along  his  margin  a  more  eloquent  green. 
If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clean 
With  Nature's  baptism, — *tis  to  him  ye  most 
Pay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust. 

LXIX. 

The  roar  of  waters ! — from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice ; 
The  lall  of  waters !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set. 


LXX. 

And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence 

again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round 
With  its  unempticd  cloud  of  gentle  rain. 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground. 
Making  it  all  one  emerald : — how  profound 
The  gulf !  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound. 
Crushing  the  cliffs,  which,  downward  worn 

and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fear- 

ful  vent 

LXXI. 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 

More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 

Torn  from  the   womb  of  mountains  by  the 

throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly. 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale :— look 

back ! 
Lo !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless 

cataract, 

Lxxn. 

Horribly  beautiful  I  but  on  the  verge, 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  mom. 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge. 
Like  hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn : 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
Love  watching  madness  with  unalterable  mien. 

LXXHL 

Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apennine, 
The  infant  Alps,  which — had  I  not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the 

pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roar 
The  thundering  lauwine — might  be  worshipped 

more; 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfraa  rear 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont-Blanc  both  far  and 

near, 
— And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of  fear, 

LXXIV. 

Th'  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  old  name ; 
And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  'twere  for  fame. 
For  still  they  soar'd  unutterably  high : 
I've  look'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye ; 
Athos,  Olympus,  ^tna.  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity, 
All,  save  the  lone  Soracte's  height,  display'd 
Not  fioio  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 

LXXV. 

For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  Uke  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break. 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing :  not  in  vain 
May  he,  who  will,  Us  recollections  rake 
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And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Latian  echoes ;  I  ahhorr'd 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake, 
The  drill' d  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by 
word 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 

LXXVI. 

Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  tum*d 
My  sickening  memory ;  and,  though  time  hath 

taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  leam'd, 
Yet  such  the  fixed  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought, 
That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might   have 

sought, 
If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
ItB  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

LXXVII. 

Then  farewell,  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  so, 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow. 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse, 
Although  no  deeper  moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  bard  prescribe  his  art, 
Nor  livelier  satirist  the  conscience  pierce. 
Awakening   without   wounding    the    touch*d 

heart. 
Yet  fere  thee  well — upon  Soracte*s  ridge  we 

part. 

LXXVIII. 

Oh  Rome !  my  country !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance?     Come 

and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
0*cr  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  ye ! 
Whoae  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

LXXIX. 

The  Niobe  of  nations !  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago ; 
The  Scipios*  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow. 
Old  Tiber !  through  a  marble  wilderness  f 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her 
distress! 

LXXX. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  time,  war,  flood,  and 

fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hiird  city*s  pride ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  stiir  expire. 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 
Where  the  car  climb* d  the  capitol ;    far  and 

wide 
Temple  and   tower  went  down,  nor   left  a 

site: — 
Chaos  of  ruins !  who  shall  trace  the  void, 


O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light. 
And  say,  "  here  was,  or  is,*'  where  all  is  doubly 
night  ? 

LXXXI. 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her. 
Night's  daughter,  ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and 

wrap 
All  round  us ;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err : 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their  map. 
And  knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample 

lap; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections ;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  *'  Eureka !"  it  is  clear- 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 

LXXXII. 

Alas !  the  lofty  city !  and  alas  ! 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs !  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away ! 
Alas,  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay. 
And  Livy's  pictured  page ! — but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection  ;  all  beside — decay. 
Alas,  for  earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome 
was  free ! 

LXXXIII. 

Oh  thou,   whose  chariot  roU'd  on  fortune's 

wheel. 
Triumphant  Sylla !  thou  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  country's  foes  ere  thou  would  pause^to 

feel 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  prostrate  Asia ;  thou,  who  with  thy  frown 
Annihilated  senates — Roman,  too. 
With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning   smile  a  more   than   earthly 

crown — 

LXXXIV. 

The  dictatorial  wreath, — couldst  thou  divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which 

made 
Thee  more  than  mortal  ?  and  that  so  supine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus  be 

laid? 
She  who  was  named  eternal,  and  array'd. 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer — she  who  veil'd 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  display'd, 
Until  the  o'er*canopied  horizon  fail'd. 
Her  rushing  wings — Oh!  she  who  was  almighty 

hail'd ! 

LXXXV. 

Sylla  was  first  of  victors ;  but  our  own 
The  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell ;  he 
Too  swept  ofl*  senates  while  he  hew'd  the 

throne 
Down  to  a  block — immortal  rebel !    See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages !  but  beneath 
His  fate  the  moral  lurks  of  destiny ; 
His  day  of  double  victory  and  death 
Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield 

his  breath. 
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LXXXVI. 

The  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  former 

course 
Had  all  but  crown' d  him,  on  the  self  same 

day 
Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of  force, 
And  laid  him  with  the  earth's  preceding  clay. 
And  show'd  not  fortune  thus  how  fame  and 

sway, 
And  all  we  deem  delightful,  and  consume 
Our  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous 

way, 
Are  in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the  tomb  ? 
Were  they  but  so  in  man's,  how  difTerent  were 

his  doom ! 

LXXXVII. 

And  thou,  dread  statue  !  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty. 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assassins'  din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Caesar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity. 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis?  did  he  die. 
And   thou,  too,  perish,   Pompeyf    have   ye 

been 
Victors  of  countless   kings,  or   piippets  of  a 

scene  f 

LXXXVIII. 

And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome ! 
She-wolf!  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art. 
Thou  standest : — ^mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild 

teat. 
Scorched  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal  dart, 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning — dost  thou 

yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge 

forget  T 

LXXXIX. 

Thou  dost; — but    all    thy  foster-babes   are 

dead — 
The  men  of  iron ;  and  the  world  hath  rear'd 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres :  men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  things  they  fear'd, 
And  fought  and  conquerM,   and   the   same 

course  steerM, 
At  apish  distance ;  but  as  yet  none  have, 
Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near'd, 
Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave, 
Bat,  vanquish'd  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaves  a 

slave — 

XC. 

The  fool  of  false  dominion — and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Cksst,  following  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal ;  for  the  Roman's  mind 
Was  modell'd  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould, 
With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  cold, 
And  an  immortal  instinct  which  redeemed 
The  frailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold ; 
Alcides  with  the  distaff  now  he  seem'd 
At  Cleopatra's  feet, — and  now  himself  he  beam'd, 


XCI. 

And  came — and  saw — and  conquer'd  1  But  the 

man 
Who  would  have   tamed  his  eagles  down  to 

flee. 
Like  a  train'd  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van, 
Which  he,  in  sooth,  long  led  to  victory, 
With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  seem'd  to  be 
A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed ; 
With  but  one  weakest  weakness — vanity, 
Coquettish  in  ambhion — still  he  aim'd — 
At  what:  can  he  avouch — or  answer  what  he 

claim' d  ? 

XCIL 

And  would  be  all  or  nothing — nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him ;  few  years 
Had  fix'd  him  with  the  Cssars  in  his  fate. 
On  whom  we  tread:  for  this  the  conqueror 

rears 
The  arch  of  triumph  !  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood   of  earth  flow   on  as  they  have 

flow'd, 
A  universal  deluge,  which  appears 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode, 
And  ebbs  but  to  reflow ! — Renew  thy  rainbow, 

God! 

xcm. 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap? 

Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail. 

Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves  the 

deep. 
And  all  things  weigh'd  in  custom's  falsest 

scale ; 
Opinion  and  omnipotence, — whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  vn^ong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too 

bright. 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have 

too  much  light. 

XCIV. 

And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery, 
Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age, 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die. 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and,  rather  than  bo  free, 
Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 
Witliin  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
Their  fellows  fall  before,  like  leaves  of  the  same 
tree. 

XCV. 

I  speak  not  of  men's  creeds — they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker — ^but  of  things  allow'd, 
Averr'd,  and  known, — and  daily,  hourly  seen, — 
The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow'd. 
And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow'd, 
The  edict  of  earth's  rulers,  who  are  grown 
The   apes  of  him  who   humbled  once  the 

proud, 
And  shook  them  from  their  slumbers  on  the 

throne ; 
Too  glorious,  were  this  all  his  mighty  arm  had 

done. 
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XCVL 

Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conquer*d  be, 
And  freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprang  forth  a  Pallas,  arm*d  and  undefiled  ? 
Or  must  such  minds  be  nourished  in  the  wild, 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  *  midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  infant  Washington  7  Has  earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  such 
shore  ? 

XCVIL 

But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime. 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  freedom*s  cause,  in  every  age  and  clime; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen, 
And  vile  ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall. 
And  the  base  pngeant  last  upon  the  scene. 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  dooms  man^s  worst — 
his  second  fall. 

XCVIII. 

Yet,  freedom  !  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying, 
Streams  like  the  thunder*storm  against  the 

wind : 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and 

dying. 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind ; 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 
ChoppM  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little 

worth. 
Bat  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  north ; 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

XCIX. 

There  is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days, 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army's  badled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone. 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The   green   leaves   over   all   by  time   o*er- 

thrown ; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  1  within  its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  ? — A  woman's 

grave. 

C. 

Bat  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb*d  in  a  palace  7  Was  she  chaste  and  fair  7 
Worthy  a  king's — or  more — a  Roman's  bed  7 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bearf 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir  7 
How  hved— how  loved — how  died  she  7  Was 

she  not 
So  honour' d — and  conspicuously  there. 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot  f 

CL 

Was  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  love  the  lords  of  others  7  such  have  been. 
Even  in  the  olden  time,  Rome's  annals  say. 
Was  she  a  matron  of  Cornelia's  mien, 

28 


Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  graceful  queen. 
Profuse  of  joy — or  'gainst  it  did  she  war. 
Inveterate  in  virtue  ?  Did  she  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love  from  amongst  her  griefs? — for  such  the 
affections  are. 

CIL 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth :  it  may  be,  bow'd 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  wcigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites — early  death ;  yet 

shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead. 
Of  her  consuming  check  the  autumnal  leaf-like 

red. 

CHL 

Perchance  she  died  in  age — surviving  all. 
Charms,  kindred,  children — with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall. 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome But  whither  would  conjecture 

stray  7 
Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died. 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife ;  behold  his  love  or 

pride ! 

CIV. 

I  know  not  why — but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known. 
Thou  tomb  !  and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind: 
Yet  could  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Till  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Forms  from  the  floating  wreck  which  ruin  leaves 
behind ; 

CV. 

And  from  the  planks,  far  shatter'd  o'er  the 

rocks, 
Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore 
Where  all  lies  founder'd  that  was  ever  dear: 
But  could  I  gather  from  the  wave-worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should   I 

steer  7 
There  woos  no  home,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save 

what  is  here. 

CVL 

Then  let  the  winds  howl  on !  their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlet's  cry, 
As  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  fading  light 
Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native  site, 
Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine, 
With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  gray  and 
bright, 
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And  sailing  pinions. — Upon  such  a  shrine 
What  are  our  petiy  griefs  ? — let  rae  not  number 


mine. 


CVIL 


Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wall-flower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap*d 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  cnish*d,  column 

strown 
In  fragments,  ohoked-up  vaults,  and  frescos 

steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep*d, 
Deeming  it  midnight : — temples,  baths,  or  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are 

walls — 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount!  'tis  thus  the  mighty 

falls. 

CVIII. 

There  ia  the  moral  of  all  human  talcs; 
'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past. 
First  freedom,  and  then  glory — when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption, — barbarism  at  last. 
And  history,  uith  all  her  volumes  vast. 
Hath  bat  one  page, — *tis  better  written  here, 
Where  gorgeous  tyranny  had  thus  amass'd 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear, 

Heart,  soul,  could   seek,  tongue  ask Away 

with  words !  draw  near, 

CIX. 

Admire,    exult — despise — laugh,    weep, — for 

here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling : — man ! 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span. 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pjrramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 
Of  glory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van. 
Till  the  sun's  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill'd ! 
Where  are  its  golden  roofs  f  where  those  who 

dared  to  build  f 

ex. 

Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou. 
Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base ! 
What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Caesar's  browf 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-plaee. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 
Titus,  or  Trajan's  f  No — 'lis  that  of  time : 
Triumph ,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scofling ;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept 
sublime, 

CXI. 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep-blue  sky  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars :  they  had  contain'd 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home, 
The  last  of  those  who  o'er  the  whole  earth 

reign' d. 
The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustain'd. 
But  yielded  back  his  conquests : — he  was  more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain'd 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  virtues — still  we  Trajan's  name 

adore. 


CXII. 

Where  is  the  rock  of  triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes?  where  the 

steep 
Tarpeian  ?  fittest  goal  of  treason's  race. 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.    Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here  f  Yes :  and  in  yon  field  below, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep — 
The  forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow. 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — bums  with 

Cicero ! 

cxin. 

The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood  i 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled, 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  ful'd ; 
But  long  before  had  freedom's  face  becnveil'd. 
And  anarchy  assumed  her  attributes ; 
Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate's  slavish  mutes, 
— Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of  baser  prostitutes. 

CXIV. 

Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name. 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee. 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch — hope  of  Italy — 
Rienzi !  last  of  Romans !    While  the  tree 
Of  freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf. 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be — 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief— 
Her  new-bom  Numa  thou — with  reign,  alas !  too 
brief. 

CXV. 

Egeria!  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  bar 
As  thine  ideal  breast ;  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wcrt, — a  young  Aurora  of  the  air. 
The  njrmpholepsy  of  some  fond  despair; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth. 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there 
Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 
Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodied 
forth. 

CXVL 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops ;  the  hct 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  un- 

wrinkled. 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place. 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters 

sleep, 
Prison'd  in  marble ;  bubbling  fit>m  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  rotmd,  fern,  flowert,  and 


i?y  creep. 


cxvn. 


Fantastically  tangled ;  the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the 
grass 
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The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep-blue  eyes, 
KissM  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  colour*d 
by  its  skies. 

CXVIII. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
Egeria!  tby  all-heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover ; 
The  purple  midnight  veil*  d  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and  seating 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befell  ? 
This  cave  was    surely  shaped    out   for    the 

greeting 
Of  an  enamour'd  goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  love — the  earliest  oracle  ! 

CXIX. 

And  didst  thou  not,  thy  breast  to  his  replying, 
Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart ; 
And  love,  which  dies  as  it  was  born,  in  sighing, 
Share  with  immortal  transports?  could  thine 

art 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys. 
Expel  the  venom  and  not  blunt  the  dart— 
The  dull  satiety  which  all  destroys — 
And  root  from  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed 

which  cloys  ? 

cxx. 

Alas !  our  young  affections  run  to  waste, 
Or  water  but  the  desert ;  whence  arise 
But  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste, 
Rank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes. 
Flowers  whose  wild  odours  breathe  but  agonies. 
And  trees  whose  gums  are  poison;  such  the 

plants 
Which  spring*  beneath  her  steps  as  passion  flies 
0*er  the  world's  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 
For  some  celestial  fruit,  forbidden  to  our  wants. 

CXXI. 

Oh  love !  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art — 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, 
A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart, 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  see 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be ; 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven. 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy. 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given. 
At  baunta  the  unquench'd  soul — parch* d — wea- 
ried— ^wrung— and  riven. 

CXXIL 

Of  ha  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased, 
And  fevers  into  false  creation :— ^here, 
Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor*!  soul  hath 

seized? 
In  him  alone.    Can  nature  show  so  (air  f 
Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we 

dare 
Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men— 
The  unreach'd  paradise  of  our  despair, 


Which  o'er-informs  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bloom 
again? 

cxxin. 

Who  loves,  raves — 'tis  youth's  frenzy— but  the 

cure 
Is  bitterer  still ;  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the 

mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such,  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell,  and  still  it  draws  us  on, 
Reaping    the  whirlwind    from    the   oft-sovni 

winds ; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun, 
Seems  ever  near  the  prize, — wealthiest  when 

most  undone. 

CXXIV. 

We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away- 
Sick — sick;  unfound  the  boon — unslaked  the 

thirst, 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay. 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at 

first— 
But  all  too  late, — so  are  we  doubly  curst. 
Love,  fame,  ambition,  avarice — 'tis  the  same. 
Each  idle — and  all  ill — and  none  the  worst — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name. 
And  death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the 

flame. 

CXXV. 

Few — none — find  what  they  love  or  could  have 

loved. 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies — but  to  recur,  ere  long, 
Envenom'd  with  irrevocable  wrong : 
And  circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod. 
Whose  touch  turns  hope  to  dust — the  dust  we  all 

have  trod. 

CXXVI. 

Our  life  is  a  false  nature — 'tis  not  in 

The  harmony  of  things, — this  hard  decree, 

This  uneradicable  tntnt  of  sin, 

This  boundloAs  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree. 

Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches 

be 
The  skies  which  rdin  their  plagues  on  men 

like  dew — 
Disease,   death,  bondage — all   the  woes  we 

see — 
And  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not — which  throb 

through 
The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever 

new. 

cxxvn. 

Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly — ^'lis  a  base 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought — our  last  and  only  place 
Of  refuge ;  this,  at  least,  shall  still  be  mine  i 
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Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 

Is  chain'd  and  tortur'd — cabin'd,  cribb'd,  con- 
fined, 

And  bred  in  darkness    lest  the  trath  should 
shine 

Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mmd, 
The  beam  pours  in,  for  time  and  skill  will  couch 
the  blind. 

CXXVIII. 

Arches  on  arches !  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line. 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  stands ;  the  moon-beams  shine 
As  'twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to 

illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

CXXIX. 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of 

heaven. 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.    There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a 

power 
And  magic  in  the  ruinM  battlement, 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its 

dower. 

cxxx. 

Oh  time !  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adomer  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled — 
Time  !  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 
The  test  of  truth,  love, — sole  philosopher. 
For  all  beside  are  sophists,  from  thy  thrift. 
Which  never  loses,  though  it  doth  defer — 
Time,  the  avenger  !  unto  thee  I  lift 
My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee 
a  gift: 

CXXXI. 

Amidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made  a 

shrine 
And  temple  more  divinely  desolate, 
Among  thy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine. 
Ruins  of  years — though  few,  yet  full  of  fate : — 
If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate, 
Hear  me  not :  but  if  calmly  I  have  borne 
Good,  and  reserved  my  pride  against  the  hate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have 

worn 
This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain — shall  they  not 

mourn  f 

CXXXIL 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  8<^e,  great  Nemesis ! 
Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage 

long — 
Thou,  who  didst  call  the  furies  from  the  abyss, 


And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution — just, 
Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near—in  this 
I'hy  former  realm,  I  call  thee  from  the  dost ! 
Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart?    Awake!  thou 
shah,  and  must. 

CXXXIII. 

It  is  not  that  I  may  not  have  incurred 
For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 
I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferred 
With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow'd  unbound ; 
But  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground ; 
To  thee  I  do  devote  it — thou  shalt  take 
The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought  and 

found, 
Which  if  /  have  not  taken  for  the  sake 
But  let  that  pass — I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet 

awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  'tis  not  that  now 
I  shrink  from  what  is  suffered :  let  him  s|>eak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow. 
Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave  it  weak; 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse, 
Though  I  be  ashes ;  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse. 
And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  my 
curse ! 

CXXXV. 

That  curse  shall  be  forgiveness — ^Have  I  not- 
Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth !  behold  it,  Hea 

ven ! — 
Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  ? 
Have  I  not  sufferM  things  to  be  forgiven  f 
Have  I  not  had  my  brain  searM,  my  heart 

riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  life's  life  lied 

away? 
And  only  not  to  desperation  dnven. 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

CXXXVI. 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy. 
Have  I  not  seen  what  human  things  could  do  7 
From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few. 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew. 
The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye, 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  seem  true. 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sigh. 
Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obloquy 

CXXXVII. 

But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain : 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire. 
And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain, 
But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire ; 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  of. 
Like  the  remcmber'd  tone  of  a  mute  lyre, 
Shall  on  their  soften'd  spirits  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love. 
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CXXXVIII. 

The  §cal  is  set. — Now  welcome,  thou  dread 

power ! 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Wa1k*8t  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear ; 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been. 
And  grow  upon  the  spot,  all -seeing  but  unseen. 

CXXXIX. 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran. 
In  murmur' d  pity,  or  loud-roar' d  applause. 
As  man  was  slaughter'd  by  his  fellow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaughter'd?  wherefore,   but 

because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus'  genial  laws, 
And  the  imperial  pleasure. — Wherefore  not? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms — on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

CXL. 

I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  droop' d  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  One, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — ^he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the 
wretch  who  won. 

CXLL 
He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — ^his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  Ufe  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay 
T%ere  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
J%ere  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood — Shall  he  expire. 
And  unaveng'd  ? — Arise !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your 
ire! 

CXLII. 

But  here,  where  murder  breathed  her  bloody 

steam; 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the 

ways, 
And  roar'd  or  murmur'd  Uke  a  mountain  stream 
DashiDg  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays ; 
Here,  where  the  Roman  million's  blame  or 

praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd, 
My  voice  sounds  much — and  fall  the  stars'  faint 

rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  crush'd — walls  bow'd; 
And   galleries,  where    my  steps  seem   echoes 

strangely  loud. 

CXLin. 
A  ruin— yet  what  ruin !  from  its  mass 
Walls,  iMlaces,  half-cities,  have  been  rear'd ; 
Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass 
And  muirel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appear'd. 


Hath  it  indeed  been  plundcr'd,  or  but  clear'd  ? 
Alas!  developed,  opens  the  decay. 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  near'd : 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man, 
have  reft  away. 

CXLIV. 
But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of 

time. 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear, 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Caesar's  head; 
When  the  light  shines  serene,  but  doth  not 

glare. 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead : 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot — 'tis  on  their  dust  ye 

tread. 

CXLV. 

"  While    stands   the   Coliseum,  Rome   shall 

stand ; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls — the  world."   From  our 

own  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient ;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  sdll 
On  their  foundations,  and  unalter'd  all; 
Rome  and  her  ruin  past  redemption's  skill, 
The  world,  the  same  wide  den — of  thieves,  or 

what  ye  will. 

CXLVL 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  subUme — 
Shrine  of  all  saints,  and  temple  of  all  gods, 
From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  blest  by  time ; 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man 

plods 
His  way  through  thorns    to  ashes — glorious 

dome! 
Shalt  thou  not  last  ?  Time's  scythe  and  tyrants* 

rods 
Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon ! — pride  of  Rome  ! 

CXL  VII. 

Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts ; 
Despoil'd  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts — 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ;  to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads ; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their   eyes  on   honour' d  forms,  whose   busts 
around  them  close. 

CXLVIIL 
There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?  Nothing :  Look  again ! 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my  sight- 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  ftir, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing-mother,  in  whoM  vein 
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The  blood  \8  nectar : — but  what  doth  she  there, 
With  her  uninantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare! 

CXLIX. 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life, 
Where  on  the  heart,  and  from  the  heart  we 

took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look. 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves — 
What  may  the  fruit  be  yet  ? — I  know  not — Cain 
was  Eve's. 

CL. 

But  here  youth  oflers  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift : — it  is  her  sire, 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Born  with  her  birth.     No :  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises 

higher 
Than  Egypt's  river : — from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man !  Heaven's  realm 

holds  no  such  tide. 

CLI. 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 

Has  not  thy  story's  purity ;  it  is 

A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 

And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 

Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 

Where  sparkle  distant  worlds: — Oh,  holiest 


nurse 


I 


No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

CLH. 

Turn  to  the  mole  which  Adrian  rear'd  on  high, 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  travel!' d  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and,  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes  raise  this  dome:   How 

■miles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth. 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such 

a  birth. 

CLHI. 

But  no!  the  dome— the  yast  and  wondrous 

dome. 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cellr— 
Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  mart ]rr's  tomb! 
I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle — 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hjrena  and  the  jackal  in  their  shade ; 
I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofs  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i'  the  sun,  and  have  sur- 

vey'd 
fts  sanctuary  the  while  the  usunnng  Moslem 

pray'd; 


CLIV. 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone — with  nothing  Hke  to  thee— 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 
Of  earthly  structures  in  his  honour  piled. 
Of  a  subUmer  aspect  7  Majesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty,  all   are 
aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

CLV. 

Enter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not. 
And  why?  it  is  not  lessen'd ;  but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 

CLVI. 

Thou  movest — ^but  increasing  with  the  advance, 

Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  ttilldoth 
rise, 

Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance ; 

Vastness  which  grows— but  grows  to  harmo- 
nize— 

All  musical  in  its  immensities : 

Rich  marbles — richer  painting— shrines  where 
flame 

The  lamps  of  gold — and  haughty  dome  which 
vies 

In  air  with  earth's  chief  structures,  though  their 
frame 
Sits  on  the  firm -set  ground — and  this  the  clouds 
must  claim. 

CLVH. 

Thou  seest  not  all ;  but  piecemeal  thou  must 

break, 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole ; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make. 
That  ask  the  eye — so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part. 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 

CLVIIL 

Not  by  its  fault— but  thine :  our  outward  sense 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp— and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression ;  even  so  this 
Outshining  and  o'erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and,  greatest  of  the  great. 
Defies  at  first  our  nature's  Uttleness, 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate. 

CLIX. 

Then  pause,  and  be  enlighten'd ;  there  is  more 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
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or  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  raise 
What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could 

plan ; 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of 
"*^        man 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conceptions 

can. 

CLX. 

Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 

Laocoon*s  torture  dignifying  pain— 

A  father*8  love  and  mortal's  agony 

With  an  immortal's  patience  blending : — vain 

The  struggle  ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 

And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 

The  old  man's  clench;    the   long-envenom'd 

chain 
Rivets  the  living  links, — the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on    pang,   and    stifles  gasp   on 

gasp. 

CLXL 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 
The  sun  in  human  limbs  array 'd,  and  brow 
All  radiarit  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
The   shaft  hath  just   been  shot— ^he   arrow 

bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance  ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might, 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

CLXIL 

But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 
And  madden'd  in  that  vision — are  exprest 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless' d 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood, 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 
Star-like,  around,  until  they  gather'd  to  a  god! 

CLXIIL 

And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven 
The  fire  which  wc  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 
With  an  eternal  glory — which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 
And  Time  himself  hath  hallow'd  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tmge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with 
which  'twas  wrought. 

CLXIV. 

But  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song, 
The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past  I 
Methinks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  long. 
He  is  no  more — these  breathings  are  his  last ; 
His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast. 
And  he  himself  as  nothing : — if  he  was 
Aught  but  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  class' d 
With  forms  which  Uve  and  suffer — let  them 


His  shadow  fades  away  into  destruction's  mass, 


CLXV. 

Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and 

all 
That  we  inherit,  in  its  mortal  shroud, 
And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall 
Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms ;  and 

the  cloud 
Between  us  sinks,  and  all  which  ever  glow'd, 
Till  glory's  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A  melancholy  halo  scarce  allow'd 
To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness ;  rays 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  distract  the 

gaze, 

CLXVL 

And  send  us  prying  into  the  abyss. 
To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  the  frame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence ;  and  to  dream  of  fame. 
And  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle  name 
Wc  never  more  shall  hear, — but  never  more, 
Oh,   happier  thought!    can  we  be  made  the 

same: 
It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore 
These  fardels  of  the    heart — the  heart  whose 

sweat  was  gore. 

CLXVIL 

Hark  !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound. 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound ; 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rend- 
ing ground, 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  dis- 

crown'd, 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no 
relief. 

•      CLXVITL 

Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  f 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  7 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy. 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever :  with  thee 

fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  flU'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem*d  to 

cloy. 

CLXIX. 

Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety. — Can  it  be, 
O  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored ! 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for 

thee. 
And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to 

hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  One  ;  for  she  had  ponr'd 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris. — Thou,  too,  lonely  lord. 
And  desolate  consort — vainly  wert  thou  wed  ! 
The  husband  of  a  year !  the  father  of  the  dead  • 
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CLXX. 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made ; 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes  :  in  the  dust 
The  fair-hair' d  daughter  of  the  isles  is  laid, 
The  love  of  millions  I     How  did  we  intrust 
Futurity  to  her!  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  decmM 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  blessed 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise 
seem'd 
Like  stars  to  shepherds*  eyes: — 'twas  but  a  me- 
teor bcam'd. 

CLXXI. 

Woe  unto  us,  not  her ;  for  she  sleeps  well : 
The  fickle  wreath  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle, 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  cars,  till  the  o*erstung 
Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  strange 

fate 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath 

flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon  or 

late, — 

CLXXII. 

These  might  have  been  her  destiny ;  but  no. 
Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fair, 
Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe ; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother — and  now  there/ 
How  many  ties  did  that  stem  moment  tear  : 
From  thy  sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
Is  link*d  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair. 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and 

opprest 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  tha;,nonc  could  love 

thee  best. 

CLXXIII. 

Lo,  Nemi!  navell'd  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind,  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glossy  lake ; 
And,  calm  as  cherish'd  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake. 
All  coird  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the 
snake. 


CLXXIV. 

And,  near,  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley ; — and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast  where  sprung  the  Epic  war, 
"  Arms  and  the  man,"  whose  re-oscending 

star 
Kose  o'er  an  empire ; — ^but  beneath  thy  right 
TuUy reposed  from  Rome; — and  where  yon 

bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight. 
The  S»bine  farm  was  till'd,  the  weary  bard's 

delight. 


CLXXV. 

But  I  forget. — My  Pilgrim's  shrine  is  won, 
And  he  and  I  must  part, — so  let  it  be, — 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done ; 
Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea ; 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me, 
And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  ocean,  which  when 

we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  follow'd  on  till  the  dark  Euzine 

roird 

CLXXVL 

Upon  the  blue  Symplegades :  long  years- 
Long,  though  not  very  many,  since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both ;  some  suffering  and  some 

tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun : 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run, 
We  have  had  our  reward — and  it  is  here ; 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden'd  by  the  sun, 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  clear. 

CLXXVIL 

Oh !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place. 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  mmister. 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race, 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her ! 
Ye  elements ! — in  whose  ennobUng  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted — can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being  ?    Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot  f 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  otir 
lot. 

CLXXVin. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 


CLXXIX. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean    roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — ^his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncofHn'd,  and  un- 
known. 

CLXXX. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 

And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he 

wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
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And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bny, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : — there  let  him 
lay. 

CLXXXI. 

The  armaments  which  thunder-strike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada^s  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

CLXXXII. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save 

thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are 

they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — not  so  thou. 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 
Such  as  creation*s  dawn  beheld,  thou  roU'st  now. 

CLXXXni. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty*8 

form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convulsed — ^in  breeze,  or   gale,  or 

storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving; — boundless,  endless,  and  su- 
blime— 
The  image,  of  eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless, 
alone. 

.   CLXXXIV. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  ocean !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton*d  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  deUght ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — *twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
<nd  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  flo  lie  f. 

CLXXXV. 

My  taak  ia  dona — my  song  hath,  ^^lsod-  rAf 

theme 
Has  died  mto  an  echo ;  it  is  6t 
The   spell   should  break  of  this  protracted 

dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguished  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp — and  what  is  writ,  is  writ, — 
Would  it  were  worthier !  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been — and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  faint,  and 

low. 
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CLXXXVI. 

Farewell !    a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath 
been — 

A  sound  which  makes  us  linger, — yet — fare- 
well! 

Ye  I  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 

Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 

A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 

A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 

He  wore  his  sandal-shoon,  and  scallop-shell ; 

Farewell !  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain. 
If  such  there  were — with  you  the  moral  of  his 
strain. 


MANFRED; 
A  DRAMATIC  POEM. 


**  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Iloratio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 


DRAMATIS   PERSONiE. 

Manfred.  Witch  op  the  Alps. 

Chamois  Hunter.  Arimanes. 

Abbot  of  St.  Maxtrice.  Nemesis. 

Manuel.  The  Destinies. 

Herman.  Spirits,  etc.  « 


The  Scene  of  the  Drama  is  amongst  the  Higher  Alps 
—partly  in  the  Castle  of  ManfVed,  and  partly  in  the 
Mountains. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Gothic  Gallery. — Time,  Midnight. 

Manfred  {alone.) 

The  Ump  must  he  replenished,  but  even  then 
It  will  not  bum  so  long  as  I  must  watch : 
My  slumbers — ^if  I  slumber — are  not  sleep,. 
B'jt  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought. 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not :  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  within :  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men . 
But  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  wise : 
Sorrow  is  knowledge :  they  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o*er  the  fatal  truth, 
The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
I  have  essayed,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself-^ 
But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good, 
And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men— 
But  this  avail'd  not :  I  have  had  my  foes, 
And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  befbra 
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But  this  avail'd  not :  pood  or  evil,  life, 
Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 
Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 
Since  that  all-nameless  hour.     I  have  no  dread, 
And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear, 
Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or 

wishes, 
Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth. — 
Now  to  my  task. — 

Mysterious  Agency ! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  universe ! 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light — 
Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence — ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts. 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  caves  familiar  things— 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 
Which  gives  me  power  upon  you — Rise !  appear ! 

[A  pause. 
They  come  not  yet. — Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  you — ^by  this  sign, 
Which  makes  you  tremble — by  the  claims  of 

him 
Who  is  undying, — rise  !  appear  ! — Appear ! 

[A  pause. 
If  it  be  so. — Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 
Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me  :  by  a  power, 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell, 
Which  had  its  birth-place  in  a  star  condemn'd, 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demolished  world, 
A  wandering  hell  in  the  eternal  space  ; 
By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul. 
The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around 

me, 
I  do  compel  ye  to  my  will. — Appear ! 

[A  star  is  seen  at  the  darker  end  of  the  gal' 
lery;  it  is  stationary;  ^nd  a  voice  is  heard 
singing.] 

FIRST    SPIKIT. 

Mortal !  to  thy  bidding  bow*d. 
From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud. 
Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds. 
And  the  summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  the  azure  and  vermilion. 
Which  is  mix'd  for  my  pavilion ; 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden. 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden ; 
To  thine  adjuration  bow'd, 
Mortal — ^be  thy  wish  avow'd  ! 

Voice  of  the  Second  Spirit. 

Mont-Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains. 

They  crown' d  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds. 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced. 

The  avalanche  in  his  hand ; 
'But  ere  it  fall,  the  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 
The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 
'But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  ice  delay. 
'I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavem'd  base — 

And  what  with  me  wouldst  ikout 


Voice  of  the  Third  SpiRrr. 

In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters. 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger. 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  Hfe, 
Where  the  mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells  ; 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 
O'er  my  calm  hall  of  coral 

The  deep  echo  roU'd — 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold ! 

FOURTH  SPIRIT. 

Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 

Lies  pillow'd  on  fire. 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 

Rise  boilingly  higher ; 
Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth : 
I  have  quitted  my  birth-place, 

Thy  bidding  to  bide — 
Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me. 

Thy  will  be  my  guide ! 

FIFTH  SPIRIT. 

• 

Vm  the  rider  of  the  wind. 

The  stirrer  of  the  storm ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm  ; 
To  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast : 
The  fleet  I  met  sail'd  well,  and  yot 

*  Twill  sink  ere  night  be  past. 

SIXTH  SPIRIT. 

My  dwelling  is  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  light  f 

SEVENTH   SPIRIT. 

The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny, 

Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me : 

It  was  a  world  as  fresh  and  fair 

As  e'er  revolved  round  sun  in  air; 

Its  course  was  free  and  regular, 

Space  bosom' d  not  a  lovelier  star. 

The  hour  arrived — and  it  became 

A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 

A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse. 

The  menace  of  the  univeree ; 

Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force. 

Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 

A  bright  deformity  on  high, 

The  monster  of  the  upper  sky ! 

And  thou !  beneath  its  influence  born   ■ 

Thou,  worm !  whom  I  obey  and  scom-^ 

Forced  by  a  power  (which  is  not  thine. 

And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 

For  this  brief  moment  to  descend. 

Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend, 

And  partly  with  a  thing  like  thee — 

What  wouldst  thou,  child  of  clay,  with  me  f 
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THE  SEVEN  SPIRITS. 

Earth,  ocean,  air,  night,  mountains,  winds,  thy 
star, 
Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  child  of  clay  ! 
Before  thee,  at  thy  quest,  their  spirits  are — 
What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortaU — 
say? 

MANFRED. 

Forgetfulness 

FIRST    SPIRIT. 

Of  what — of  whom — and  why  f   ' 

MANFRED. 

Of  that  which  is  within  me ;  read  it  there — 
Ye  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it. 

SPIRIT. 

We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  we  possess : 
Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
0*er  earth,  the  whole,  or  portion,  or  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominators — each  and  all, 
These  shall  be  thine. 

MANFRED. 

Oblivion,  self-oblivion- 
Can  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Ye  offer  so  profusely  what  I  ask  f 

SPIRIT. 

It  is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill ; 
But— thou  may'st  die. 

MANFRED. 

Will  death  bestow  it  on  me  f 

SPIRIT. 

We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget : 

We  are  eternal ;  and  to  us  the  past 

[s,  as  the  future,  present.    Art  thou  answered  f 

MANFRED. 

Ye  mock  me — but  the  power  which  brought  ye 

here 
Hath  made  you  mine.    Slaves,  scoff  not  at  my 

will! 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  spark, 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright, 
Pervading,  and  far  darting  as  your  own, 
And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop*d  in 

clay! 
Answer,  or  I  will  teach  you  what  I  am. 

SPIRIT. 

We  answer  as  we  answer*d ;  our  reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words. 

MANFRED. 

Why  say  ye  so  f 

SPIRIT. 

If,  ts  thon  tay'st,  thine  essence  be  as  ourSf 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  ctll  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  ns. 

MANFRED. 

I  then  have  caird  ye  from  your  realms  in  Tarn, 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 


SPIRIT. 


Say; 
What  we  possess  we  offer ;  it  is  thine : 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  again— 
Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length  of 
days — 

MANFRED. 

Accursed !  what  have  I  to  do  with  days? 
They  are  too  long  already. — Hence — ^begone ! 

SPIRIT. 

Yet  pause :  being  here,  our  will  would  do  thee 

service; 
Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes  f 

MANFRED. 

No,  none  :  yet  stay — one  moment,  ere  we  partr- 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.    I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds. 
As  music  on  the  waters ;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star ; 
But  nothing  more.     Approach  me  as  ye  are. 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustomed  forms. 

SPIRIT. 

We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle : 
But  choose  a  form — in  that  we  will  appear. 

MANFRED. 

I  have  no  choice ;  there  is  no  form  on  earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.    Let  him. 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting — Come ! 

SEVENTH  SPIRIT. 

(Appearing  m  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  female 
figure.) 

Behold ! 

MANFRED. 

Oh  God!  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 

Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 

I  yet  might  be  most  happy.— I  will  clasp  thee. 

And  we  again  will  be {The  figure  vanishes. 

My  heart  is  crush'd ! 
[Manfred /aZ^  senseless. 
iA  voice  is  heard  in  the  Incantation  which  foUows.) 
When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave. 

And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass. 
And  the  meteor  on  the  grave, 

And  the  wisp  on  the  morass ; 
When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting. 
And  the  answer*d  owls  are  hooting, 
And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 
In  the  shadow  of  the  hill. 
Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine. 
With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 
Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep ; 
There  are  shades  which  vnll  not  vanish. 
There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish; 
By  a  power  to  thee  unknown, 
Thou  canst  never  be  alone ; 
Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud, 
Thou  art  gathered  in  a  cloud ; 
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And  for  ever  shalt  ihoii  dwell 
In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by, 
Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 
As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen, 
Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been ; 
And  when  in  that  secret  dread 
Thou  hast  turn'd  around  thy  head  ; 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not, 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot. 
And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 

And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse; 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare  ; 
In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice  ; 
And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  sky  ; 
And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun, 
Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 

An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 

From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 

The  bldck  blood  in  its  blackest  spring ; 

From  thy  own  smile  I  snatched  the  snake, 

For  there  it  coil'd  as  in  a  brake ; 

From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 

Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefest  harm  ; 

In  proving  every  poison  known, 

I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile, 

By  thy  unfathom'd  gulfs  of  guile, 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, — 

By  that  shut  soul's  hypocrisy ; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art. 

Which  passM  for  human  thine  own  heart ; 

By  thy  delight  in  others*  pain. 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee !  and  compel 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  hell ! 

And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial 

Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial ; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die, 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny ; 

Thoagh  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear ; 

Lo !  the  spell  now  works  around  thee. 

And  the  elankless  chain  hath  bound  thee ; 

0*er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  been  passM — ^now  wither ! 


SCENE  II. 

Tke  Mountain  of  the  Jungfrau. — Timet  Morning. 
—Manfred  alone  upon  the  diffs, 

MANFBED. 

The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me— 
The  spoils  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me — 
The  remedy  I  reck*d  of  tortured  me ; 
I  lean  no  more  on  super>human  aid, 
Tt  hath  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 


The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulf  M  in  darkness, 
It  is  not  of  my  search. — My  mother  earth  ! 
And  thou,   fresh    breaking    day,   and   you,    /e 

mountains. 
Why  ara  ye  beautiful  ?    I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — thou  shincst  not  on  my  heart. 
And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edg» 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizziness  of  distance  ;   when  a  leap, 
A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I  pause  ? 
I  feel  the  impulse — yet  I  do  not  plunge ; 
I  see  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede ; 
And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm : 
There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds 
And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live ; 
If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 
This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
My  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 
To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself— 
The  last  infirmity  of  evil.     Ay, 
Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

[An  eagle  paesee. 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me — I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets ;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee ;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  abovp, 
With  a  pervading  vision. — Beautiful ! 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world ! 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself! 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we. 
Half  dust,  half  deity,  aUke  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  miz'd  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 
Till  our  mortality  predominates, 
And  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.    Hark !  the  note, 

[The  shepherd* 8  pipe  in  the  distance  u  heard. 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed — 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable — ^pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix*d  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd ; 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes.-^Oh,  that  1 

were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment — bom  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me ! 

Enter  from  below  a  Chamois  Huittcr. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Even  00, 
This  way  the  chamois  leapt :  her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me ;  my  gains  to>day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break-ne9k  travail. — What  is  here  ? 
Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reach'd 
A  height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineers, 
Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain :  his  garb 
Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
Proad  as  a  free-bom  peasant's,  at  this  distance. — 
I  will  approach  him  nearer. 


.] 
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MANFRED  {not  perceiving  the  other.) 

To  be  thus 
Gray-haired  with  anguish,  like  these  blasted  pines, 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless, 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root. 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay — 
^nd  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus. 
Having  been  otherwise !  Now  furrow'd  o*er 
With  wrinkles,  plough'd  by  moments,  not  by 

years; 
And  hours — all  tortured  into  ages — hours 
Which  I  outlive  I — Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice ! 
Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  overwhelming,  come  and  crush 

me ! 
I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath, 
Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict ;  but  ye  pass, 
And  only  fall  on  things  that  still  would  live ; 
On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

CHAMOIS   HUNTER. 

The  miats  begin  to  rise  from  up  the  valley ; 
ril  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 

MANFRED. 

The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers ;  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  hell, 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
HeapM  with  the  damned  like  pebbles. — I  am  giddy. 

CHAMOIS   HUNTER. 

I  must  approach  him  cautiously ;  if  near, 
A  sadden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottering  already. 

MANFRED. 

Mountains  have  fallen. 
Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction's  splinters. 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash. 
Which  crush'd  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel — thus. 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenburg — 
Why  stood  I  not  beneath  it  ? 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Friend !  have  a  care, 
Yoin:  next  step  may  be  fatal  I — for  the  love 
Of  him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink ! 

MANFRED  {not  hearing  him.) 

Such  would  have  been  for  me  a  fitting  tomb ; 

My  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth ; 

They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 

For  the  wind's  pastime— as  thue—thus  thoy  shall 
be— 

In  this  one  plunge. — Farewell,  ye  opening  hea- 
vens ! 

Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfully— 

Ye  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth !  take  these 
atoms ! 

[Ag  Manfred  is  in  act  to  spring  from  the 
difft  the  Chamois  Hunter  seizen  and  re- 
tains  him  with  a  §udden  grasp.] 


CUAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Hold,  madman  ! — though  aweary  of  thy  life, 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood.— 
Away  with  me 1  will  not  quit  my  hold. 

MANFRED. 

I  am  most  sick  at  heart — nay,  grasp  me  not — 
I  am  all  feebleness — the  mountains  whirl 
Spinning  around  me — I  grow  blind. — What  art 
thou? 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

I'll  answer  that  anon. — Away  with  me — 

The  clouds  grow  thicker — there — ^now  lean  on 

me- 
nace your  foot  here — here,  take  this  staff,  and 

cling 
A  moment  to  that  shrub — now  give  me  your  hand, 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle — softly — well — 
The  Chalet  will  be  gain'd  within  an  hour — 
Come  on,  we'll  quickly  find  a  surer  footing. 
And  something  Uke  a  pathway,  which  the  torrent 
Hath  wash'd  since  winter. — Come,  'tis  bravely 

done— 
You  should  have  been  a  hunter. — Follow  me. 

[As  they  descend  the  rocks  with  difficulty, 
the  scene  closes.] 


ACT  II. 


SCENE    L 
A  Cottage  amongst  the  Bernese  Alps, 
Manfred  and  the  Chamois  Hunter. 


CHAMOIS  hunter. 


No,  no — yet  pause — thou  must  not  yet  go  forth : 
Thy  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours,  at  least ; 
When  thou  art  better,  I  will  be  thy  guide — 
But  whither  ? 


MANFRED. 

It  imports  not :  I  do  know 
My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  further  guidance. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Thy  garb  and  gait  bespeak  thee  of  high  lineage — 
One  of  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled  crags 
Look  o'er  the  lower  valleys — which  of  these 
May  call  thee  lord  ?  I  only  know  their  portals ; 
My  way  of  life  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls. 
Carousing  with  the  vassals ;  but  the  paths, 
Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors, 
I  know  from  childhood — which  of  these  is  thine  I 


No  matter. 


MANFRED. 


CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 


Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the  question. 
And  be  of  better  cheer.    Come,  taste  my  wine ; 
*Tis  of  an  ancient  vintage;  many  a  day 
*T  has  thaw'd  my  veins  among  our  glaciers,  now 
Let  it  do  this  for  thine — Come,  pledge  me  fairly. 
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MANFRED. 

Away,  away  !  there's  blood  upon  the  brim ! 
Will  it  then  never — never  sink  in  the  earth? 

CHAMOIS  nUNTER. 

What  dost  thou  mean  ?  thy  senses  wander  froni 
thee. 

mahfred. 

I  say  'tis  blood — my  blood  !  the  pure  warm  stream 
Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  faihers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love, 
And  this  was  shed :  but  still  it  rises  up, 
Colouring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  from 

heaven, 
Where  thou  art  not — and  I  shall  never  be. 

CHAMOIS  hunter. 

Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half-maddening 

sin, 
Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whatever 
Thy  dread  and  sufferance  be,  there's  comfort 

yet— 
The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience— 

MANFRED. 

Patience,  and  patience !  Hence — that  word  was 

made 
For  bmtes  of  burthen,  nor  for  birds  of  prey ; 
Preach  it  to  mortals  of  a  dust  like  thine— 
I  am  not  of  thine  order. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Thanks  to  Heaven ! 
I  would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 
Of  William  Tell ;  but  whatsoe'er  thine  ill. 
It  must  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are  useless. 

MANFRED. 

Do  I  not  bear  it  ? — Look  on  me — I  live. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Thia  ia  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  life. 

MANFRED. 

I  tell  thee,  man  !  I  have  lived  many  years, 
Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I  must  number ;  ages — ages — 
Space  and  eternity — and  consciousness. 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death — and  still  unslaked! 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  tcarce  b^n  set ;  I  am  thine  elder  far. 

MANFRED. 

Think'tt  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time  f 
It  doth :  but  actions  are  our  epochs :  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 
Endless,  and  all  aUke  as  sands  on  the  shore. 
Innumerable  atoms ;  and  one  desert. 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break. 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks, 
Rocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Alas !  he*s  mad — but  yet  I  must  not  leave  him. 

MANFRED. 

I  would  I  were — for  then  the  things  I  see 
Would  be  but  a  distemper'd  dream. 


CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

What  is  it 
That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'st  upon  ? 

MANFRED. 

Myself  and  thee — a  peasant  of  the  Alps — 

Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 

And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud  and  free ; 

Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts ; 

Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  toils 

By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 

Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave, 

With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 

And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph : 

This  do  I  see — and  then  I  look  within — 

It  matters  not— my  soul  was  scorch'd  already ! 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

And  wouldst  thou  then  exchange  thy  lot  for  mine  f 

MANFRED. 

No,  friend  !  I  would  not  wrong  thee,  nor  exchange 
My  lot  with  living  being :  I  can  bear — 
However  wretchedly,  'tis  still  to  bear- 
In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dream. 
But  perish  in  their  slumber. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

And  vnxh  this— 
This  cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain, 
Canst  thou  be  black  with  evil  ? — say  not  so. 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd  revenge 
Upon  his  enemies  7 

MANFRED. 

Oh !  no,  no,  no ! 
My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me^ 
On  those  whom  T  best  loved :  I  never  quell'd 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence — 
But  my  embrace  was  fatal. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Heaven  give  thee  rest . 
And  penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself; 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

MANFRED. 

I  need  them  not, 
But  can  endure  thy  pity.    I  depart^ 
'Tis  time — farewell !  Here's  gold,  and  thanks  for 

thee — 
No  words — ^it  is  thy  due. — Follow  me  not— 
I  know  my  path — the  mountain  peril 's  past  :— 
And  once  again,  I  charge  thee,  follow  not ! 

[Exit  Manfred. 


SCENE  II. 

A  lower  Valley  in  the  Alps. — A  Catanet, 
Enter  Manfred. 

It  is  not  noon — the  sunbow's  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular. 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along, 
And  to  and  firo,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail. 
The  giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death. 


J 
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As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.     No  eyes 

But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness ; 

I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 

And  with  the  spirit  of  the  place  divide 

The  homage  of  these  waters. — 1  will  call  her. 

[Manfred  takes  same  of  the  wcUer  into  the 
palm  of  his  hand  and  flings  it  into  theatre 
muttering  the  adjuration.  After  a  pautet 
the  Witch  of  the  Alps  rises  beneath  the 
arch  of  the  sunbeam  of  the  torrent. 

MANFRED. 

Beautiful  spirit !  with  thy  hair  of  light, 

And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 

The  charms  of  earth's  least-mortal  daughters  grow 

To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 

Of  purer  elements ;  while  the  hues  of  youth, — 

CamationM  Hke  a  sleeping  infant's  check. 

Rocked  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart, 

Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 

Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow. 

The  blush  of  earth  embracing  with  her  heaven, — 

Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 

The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er  thee. 

Beautiful  spirit !  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 

Wherein  is  glass'd  serenity  of  soul. 

Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 

I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  son 

Of  earth,  whom  the  abstniser  powers  permit 

At  times  to  commune  with  them — if  that  he 

Avail  him  of  his  spells — to  call  thee  thus, 

And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment. 

WITCH. 

Son  of  earth ! 
I  know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give  thee 

power; 
I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 
Fatal  and  fated  in  thy  sufierings. 
I  have  expected  this — what  wouldst  thou  with  me  f 

MANFRED. 

To  look  upon  thy  beauty — nothing  further. 
The  face  of  the  earth  hath  madden'd  me,  and  I 
Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 
To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her — 
But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.    I  have  sought 
From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and  now 
I  search  no  further. 

WITCH. 

What  could  be  the  quest 
Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  powerful, 
The  rulers  of  the  invisible  f 

MANFRBO. 

A  boon; 
But  why  should  I  repeat  it  f  'twere  in  vain. 

WITCH. 

I  know  not  that ;  let  thy  lips  utter  it. 

KAJIFRSD. 

Well,  though  it  torture  me,  'tis  but  the  same ; 
My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.    From  my  youth  up- 
wards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 
Nor  look'd  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes, 


The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine ; 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers, 
Made  me  a  stranger ;  though  I  wore  the  form, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh,     » 
Nor  'midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 

Was  there  but  one  who ^but  of  her  anon. 

I  said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men. 
I  held  but  slight  communion :  but  instead, 
My  joy  was  in  the  wilderness,  to  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top. 
Where  the  birds  dare  build,  nor  insect's  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite  ;  or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new-breaking  wave 
Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 
In  these  my  early  strength  exulted ;  or 
To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon, 
The  stars  and  their  developement ;  or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim ; 
Or  to  look,  list'ning,  on  the  scatter'd  leaves, 
While  autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 
These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone ; 
For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one, — 
Hating  to  be  so, — cross'd  me  in  my  path, 
I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them. 
And  was  all  clay  again.     And  then  I  dived. 
In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death. 
Searching  its  cause  in  its  eflfcct ;  and  drew 
From  wither'd  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heap'd-up 

dust. 
Conclusions  most  forbidden.    Then  I  pass'd 
The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  imtaught. 
Save  in  the  old  time ;  and  with  time  and  toil. 
And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 
As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air, 
And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth. 
Space,  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  made 
Mine  eyes  familiar  with  eternity. 
Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 
He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwellings  raised 
Eros  and  Anteros,  at  Gadara, 
As  I  do  thee ; — and  with  my  knowledge  grew 
The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  and  joy 
Of  this  most  bright  intelligence,  until:—- 


WITCH. 


Proceed. 


MANFRED. 

Oh !  I  but  thus  prolong'd  my  words. 
Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 
As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  grief — 
But  to  my  task.     I  have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being, 
With  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  human  ties ; 
If  I  had  such,  they  seem'd  not  such  to  me — 
Yet  there  was  one 

WITCH. 

Spare  not  thyself— proceed 

MANFRED. 

She  was  like  me  in  lineaments — her  eyes, 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said,  were  like  to  mine ; 
But  soften'd  all,  and  temper'd  into  beauty ; 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings, 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
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To  comprehend  the  universe :  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine, 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  I  had  not ; 
And  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her ; 
Humility — and  that  I  never  had. 
Her  fonlts  were  mine — her  virtues  were  her  o  wn— 
I  loved  her,  and  destroy 'd  her ! 


WITCH. 


With  thy  hand? 


MANFRED. 

Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart — which  broke  her 

heart- 
It  gazed  on  mine,  and  withered.    I  have  shed 
Blood,  but  not  hers — and  yet  her  blood  was  shed — 
I  saw— and  could  not  stanch  it. 

WITCH. 

And  for  this— 
A  being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise, 
The  order  which  thine  own  would  rise  above, 
Mingling  with  us  and  ours,  thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrink*st 

back 
To  recreant  mortality Away ! 

MANFRED. 

Daughter  of  Air!  I  tell  thee,  since  that  hour— 

But  words  are  breath — ^look  on  me  in  my  sleep, 

Or  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  me ! 

My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more, 

But  peopled  with  the  Furies. — I  have  gnash' d 

My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  morn. 

Then  curs'd  myself  till  sunset ; — I  have  pray'd 

For  madness  as  a  blessing — 'tis  denied  me. 

I  have  aflfronted  death — but  in  the  war 

Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me. 

And  fatal  things  passed  harmless — the  cold  hand 

Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back, 

Back  by  a  single  hair,  which  would  not  break. 

In  phantasy,  imagination,  all 

The  affluence  of  my  soul — which  one  day  was 

A  CroBSUs  in  creation — I  plunged  deep. 

But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash'd  me  back 

Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathomM  thought. 

I  plunged  amidst  mankind— Forgetfulness 

I  sought  in  all,  save  where  'tis  to  be  found. 

And  that  I  have  to  learn— my  sciences, 

My  long-pursued  and  super-human  art. 

Is  mortal  here — ^I  dwell  in  my  despair^— 

And  live — and  live  for  ever. 


WITCH. 


That  I  can  aid  thee. 


It  may  be 


MAirrRED. 

To  do  thia  thy  power 
Moat  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 
Do  80^-in  any  shape— in  any  hour— 
With  any  torture — so  it  be  the  last 

WITCH. 

That  is  not  in  my  province ;  but  if  thou 
Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding^  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

MANFRED. 

1  will  not  swear.— Obey !  and  whom  T  the  spirits 


Whose  presence  I  command,  and  be  the  slave 
Of  those  who  served  me— Never  I 

WITCH. 

Is  this  all? 
Hast  thou  no  gentler  answer? — Yet  bethink  thee, 
And  pause  ere  thou  rejectest. 

MANFRED. 

I  have  said  it. 

WITCH. 

Enough  !^I  may  retire  then — ^say ! 

MANFRED. 

Retire ! 
[The  Witch  disappears, 

MANFRED  (fllone.) 

We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror:  days 
Steal  on  us  and  steal  from  us;  yet  we  live, 
Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 
This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart. 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain, 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness — 
In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few — how  less  than  few — wherein  the  soul 
Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 
As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chili 
Be  but  a  moment's.    I  have  one  resource 
Still  in  my  science — I  can  call  the  dead. 
And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be ; 
The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 
And  that  is  nothing — if  they  answer  not — 
The  buried  Prophet  answer'd  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor ;  and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 
From  the  Byzantine  maid's  unsleeping  spirit 
An  answer  and  his  destiny — ^he  slew 
That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew. 
And  died  unpardon'd — though  he  call'd  in  aid 
The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phigalia  roused 
The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath. 
Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance — she  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfiU'd. 
If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living ;  had  I  never  loved, 
That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautiful*" 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.    What  is  she  t 
What  is  she  now  ? — a  sufferer  for  my  sins— 
A  thing  I  dare  not  think  upon— or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  shall  not  call  in  vain — 
Yet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare : 
Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  gaze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil— now  I  tremble. 
And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart ; 
But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor. 
And  champion  human  fears.— The   lught  ap- 
proaches. [ExU 


SCENE   III. 

The  Summit  of  thaJungfrau  McunUtin. 

Enter  First  Destiny. 

The  moon  is  rinng  broad,  and  round,  and  bright : 
And  here  on  bdowb,  where  never  human  foot 
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Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread, 

And  leave  no  traces ;  o'er  the  savage  sea, 

The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 

We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 

The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest's  foam, 

Frozen  in  a  moment — a  dead  whirlpool's  image ; 

And  this  most  steep  fantastic  pinnacle, 

The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — where  the 

clouds 
Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by — 
Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils ; 
Here  do  I  wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 
To  the  Hall  of  A  ri manes,  for  to-night 
Is  our  great  festival — 'tis  strange  they  come  not. 

A  voice  withoiUf  singing. 

The  Captive  Usurper, 

Hurl'd  down  from  the  throne, 
Lay  buried  in  torpor, 

Forgotten  and  lone ; 
I  broke  through  his  slumbers, 

I  shiver'd  his  chain, 
I  leagued  hira  with  numbers — 

He's  tyrant  again ! 
With  the  blood  of  a  million  he'll  answer  my  care, 
Withanation's  destruction — his  flight  and  despair. 

Second  Voice^  without. 

The  ship  sail'd  on,  the  ship  sail'd  fast. 
But  I  left  not  a  sail,  and  I  left  not  a  mast ; 
There  is  not  a  plank  of  the  hull  or  the  deck, 
And  there  is  not  a  wretch  to  lament  o*er  his 

wreck ; 
Save  one,  whom  I  held,  as  he  swam,  by  the  hair. 
And  he  was  a  subject  well  worthy  my  care ; 
A  traitor  on  land,  and  a  pirate  at  sea — 
But  I  saved  him  to  wreak  further  havoc  for  me  ! 

First  Destiny,  anttoering. 

The  city  lies  sleeping ; 

The  morn,  to  deplore  it. 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping : 

Sullenly,  slowly. 
The  black  plague  fiew  o'er  it — 

Thousands  lie  lowly ; 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish — 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherish ; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguish, 
And  evil  and  dread, 

Envelop  a  nation — 
The  blest  are  the  dead. 
Who  see  not  the  sight 

Of  their  own  desolation.— 
This  work  of  a  night. 
This  wreck  of  a  realm— this  deed  of  my  dofn^— 
For  ages  Fve  done,  and  shall  still  be  renewing! 

Enter  the  Second  and  Thikd  Destinizs. 
The  Three, 

Oar  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men, 
Onr  footsteps  are  their  graves ; 

We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  slaves ! 

FIRST  DESTINY. 

Welcome !— Where's  Nemesis  t 
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SECOND  DESTINY. 

At  some  great  work ; 
But  what  I  know  not,  for  my  hands  were  full. 

THIRD  DESTINY. 

Behold  she  cometh. 

Enter  Nemesis. 

FIRST  DESTINY. 

Say,  where  hast  thou  been  f 
My  sisters  and  thyself  are  slow  to-night* 

NEMESIS. 

I  was  detain'd  repairing  shatter'd  thrones, 

Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties, 

Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies, 

And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 

Goading  the  wise  to  madness ;  from  the  dull 

Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 

Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date, 

And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves. 

To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 

Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit. — Away ! 

We  have    outstaid   the    hour — mount  we   our 

clouds ! 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE    IV. 

The  Hall  of  Arimanes — Arimanes  on  his  throne, 
a  Globe  of  Fire^  surrounded  by  the  Spirits. 

Hymn  of  the  Spirits. 

Hail  to  our  master ! — Prince  of  earth  and  air ! — 

Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters — ^in  his  hand 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements,  which  tear 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command ! 
He  breatheth— and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

He  spcaketh — and  the  clouds  reply  in  thimder ; 
He  gazeth — from  his  glance  the  sunbeams  flee ; 

He  moveth — earthquakes  rend  the  world  asun- 
der. 
Beneath  his  footsteps  the  volcanoes  rise ; 

His  shadow  is  the  pestilence ;  his  path 
The  comets  herald  through  the  crackling  skies ; 

And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  his  wrath. 
To  him  war  offers  daily  sacrifice  ; 

To  him  death  pays  his  tribute ;  life  is  his. 
With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies — 

And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is  I 

Enter  the  Destinies  and  Nemesis. 

FIRST  DESTINY. 

Glocy  to  Arimanes !  on  the  earth 

His  power  increaseth — ^both  my  sisters  did 

His  bidding,  nor  did  I  neglect  my  duty ! 

SECOND  DESTINY. 

Glory  to  Arimanes !  we  who  bow 

The  necks  of  men,  bow  down  before  his  throne  ! 

THIRD  DESTINY. 

Glory  to  Arimanes ! — we  await  his  nod ! 

NEMESIS. 

Sovereign  of  sovereigns  !  we  are  thine, 
And  all  that  liveth,  more  or  less,  is  oura. 
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And  most  things  wholly  so !  still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  our  care, 
And  we  are  vigilant — Thy  late  commands 
Have  been  fulfilled  to  the  utmost. 

Enter  Manfred. 

A  SPIRIT. 

What  is  here  t 
A  mortal ! — Thou  most  rash  and  fatal  wretch, 
Bow  down  and  worship ! 

SECOND  SFIBIT. 

I  do  know  the  man — 
A  Magian  of  great  power,  and  fearful  skill ! 

THIRD  SPIRIT. 

Bow  down  and  worship,  slave ! — 

What,  know'st  thou  not 
Thine  and  our  sovereign  ? — Tremble,  and  obey ! 

ALL  THE  SPIRITS. 

Prostrate  thyself,  and  thy  condemned  clay. 
Child  of  the  Earth !  or  dread  the  worst. 


MANFRED. 


And  yet  ye  see  I  kneel  not. 


I  know  it ; 


FOURTH  SPIRIT. 


*  Twill  be  taught  thee. 

MANFRED. 

•Ti«  taught  already ; — many  a  night  on  the  earth, 

On  the  bare  ground,  have  I  bow'd  down  my  face, 

And  strewM  my  head  with  ashes ;  I  have  known 

The  fulness  of  humiliation,  for 

I  «unk  before  my  vain  despair,  and  knelt 

To  my  owa  desolation. 

FIFTH  SFIRFT. 

Dost  thou  dare 
Refuse  to  Arimanes  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
The  terror  of  his  glory  T — Crouch  !  I  say. 

MANFRED. 

Bid  him  bow  down  to  that  which  is  above  him, — 
The  overruling  Infinite — the  Maker 
Who  made  him  not  for  worship — ^let  him  kneel, 
And  we  will  kneel  together. 

TBB  SPIRTTS. 

Crush  the  worm ! 
Tear  him  in  pieces  !-— 

FIRST  DEsmnr. 

Hence !  Avannt !  he's  mine, 
Prince  of  the  powers  invisible !  this  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote :  his  sufferings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own ;  his  knowledge  and  his  power  and  will, 
As  for  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 
Which  clogs  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been 

such 
As  clay  hath  seldom  borne  ;  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth. 
And  they  have  only  taught  hm  what  we  know^— 
That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 


But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 

Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 

This  is  not  all — the  passions,  attributes 

Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor 

being. 
Nor  breath,  from  the  worm  upwards,  is  exempt. 
Have  pierced  his  heart ;  and  in  their  consequence 
Made  him  a  thing  which  I,  who  pity  not. 
Yet  pardon  those  who  pity.     He  is  mine. 
And  thine,  it  may  be— be  it  so,  or  not. 
No  other  spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A  soul  like  his — or  power  upon  his  soul. 

NEMESIS. 

What  doth  he  here  then  ? 

FIRST  DESTINY. 

Let  him  answer  that. 

MANFRED. 

Ye  know  what  I  have  known ;  and  without  power 
I  could  not  be  amongst  ye :  but  there  are 
Powers  deeper  still  beyond — I  come  in  quest 
Of  such,  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 

NEMESIS. 

What  wouldst  thou  ? 

MANFRED. 

Thou  cimst  not  reply  to  me. 
Call  up  the  dead — my  question  is  for  them. 

NEMESIS. 

Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal  f 

ARIMANES. 

Yea. 

VEMESIS. 

Whom  wouldat  them. 
Unchamel  ? 

MANFRED. 

One  without  a  tomb— call  up 
Astarte. 

NEMESIS. 

Shadow  !  or  Spirit ! 

Whatever  thou  art. 
Which  still  doth  inherit 

The  whole  or  a  part 
Of  the  form  of  thy  birth, 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay. 
Which  returned  to  the  earth, — 

Re-appear  to  the  day ! 
Bear  what  thou  borest. 

The  heart  and  the  form, 
And  the  aspect  thou  worest 

Redeem  from  the  worm. 
Appear ! — appear  I — appear ! 
Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  here ! 

[7%e phantom  of  Astartx  rttet  and 
ftands  in  the  midst. 

MANFRED. 

Can  this  be  death  f    there's  bloom  upon   her 

cheek ! 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  hue. 
But  a  strange  hectic — like  the  unnatural  red 
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Which  Autumn  plants  upon  the  perish'd  leaf. 
It  is  the  same  !  Oh  God  !  thai  I  should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same — Astarte! — No, 
I  cannot  speak  to  her — but  bid  her  speak— 
Forgave  me  or  condemn  me. 

NEMESIS. 

By  the  power  which  hath  broken 
The  grave  which  enthrall'd  thee, 

Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken, 
Or  those  who  have  call'd  thee ! 

MANFRED. 

She  is  silent, 
And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answered. 

NEMESIS. 

My  power  extends  no  further.    Prince  of  air, 
It  rests  with  thee  alone — command  her  speech. 

ARIMANES. 

Spirit !  obey  this  sceptre  ! 

NEMESIS. 

Silent  still ! 
She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 
To  the  other  powers.   Mortal !  thy  quest  is  vain, 
And  we  are  baffled  also. 

MANFRED. 

Hear  me,  hear  me— 
Astarte !  my  beloved !  speak  to  me  : 
I  have  so  much  endured — so  much  endure — 
Ijook  on  me !  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee 

more 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.    Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee  :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loathest  me  not — that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both — that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die ; 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — in  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality— 
A  future  Uke  the  past.    I  cannot  rest. 
I  know  not  what  I  ask  nor  what  I  seek  : 
I  feel  bnt  what  thou  art — and  what  I  am ; 
And  I  would  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  music — Speak  to  me ! 
For  I  have  called  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 
Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  the  hush'd 

boughs. 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the 

caves 
Acquainted  with  thy  vunly-echoed  name, 
Which   answered   me — many  things   answer'd 

me— 
Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  all. 
Yet  speak  to  me !  I  have  outwatch'd  the  stars, 
And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 
Speak  to  me !  I  have  wandcr'd  o*er  the  earth 
And  never  found  thy  Ukeness— Speak  to  me ! 
Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me : 
I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone — 
Speak  to  me  !  though  it  be  in  wrath ; — but  say — 
I  reck  not  what — ^but  let  me  hear  thee  once— 
This  once— once  more ! 


FHANTOM  OF  ASTARTE. 

Manfred ! 

MANFRED. 

Say  on,  say  on— 
I  live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice ! 

PHANTOM. 

Manfred !  to-morrow  ends  thine  earthly  ills. 
Farewell ! 

MANFRED. 

Yet  one  word  more— am  I  forgiyen  f 

FHANTOM. 

Farewell ! 

MANFRED. 

Say,  shall  we  meet  again  t 


PHANTOM. 


Farewell! 


MANFRED. 

One  word  for  mercy  !  say,  thou  lovest  me. 


Manfired ! 


PHANTOM. 

[The  Spirit  of  Astarte  disappean. 

NEMESIS. 

She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall'd ; 
Her  words  will  be  fulfill' d.    Return  to  the  earth. 

A  SPIRIT. 

He  is  convulsed. — ^This  is  to  be  a  mortal, 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

ANOTHER  SPIRIT. 

Yet,  see,  he  mastereth  himself,  and  makes 
His  torture  tributary  to  his  will. 
Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have  made 
An  awful  spirit. 

NEMESIS. 

Hast  thou  further  question 
Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers  f 


None. 


MANFRED. 
NEMESIS. 

Then  for  a  time  farewell. 


MANFRED. 

We  meet  then !  Where  ?  On  the  earth  T— 
Even  as  thou  wilt :  and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I  now  depart  a  debtor.    Fare  ye  well ! 

[Exit  Manfred. 
{Scene  closes.) 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

A  HaU  in  the  Caetle  of  Manfred, 

Manfred  and  Herman. 

MANFRED. 

What  is  the  hour  ? 
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LORD   BYRON. 


HERMAN. 


It  wants  but  one  till  sunset, 
And  promises  a  lovely  twilight. 


MANFRED. 


Say, 


Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed  ? 

HERMAN. 

All,  my  lord,  are  ready ; 
Here  is  the  key  and  casket. 


Thou  may*8t  retire. 


MANFRED. 

It  is  well : 


[Exit  Herman. 


MANFRED    {alofie.) 


There  is  a  calm  upon  me — 
Inexplicable  stillness  !  which  till  now    * 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fooPd  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  "Kalon,'*  found, 
And  seated  in  my  soul.    It  will  not  last, 
But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once : 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense, 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.    Who  is  there  f 

jRc'enter  Herman. 

HERMAN. 

My  lord,  the  abbot  of  St.  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Abbot  op  St.  Maurice. 

ABBOT. 

Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred ! 

MANFRED. 

Thanks,  holy  father !  welcome  to  these  walls ; 
Thy  presence  honours  them,  and  blesseth  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

ABBOT. 

Would  it  were  so,  Count ! — 
Bat  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 


Herman,   retire, 
guest  f 


MANFRED. 

What  would 

ABBOT. 


my  reverend 


Thus,  without   prelude:— Age   and   zeal,    my 

office, 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighbourhood. 
May  also  be  my  herald.    Rumours  strange, 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad. 
And  busy  vrith  thy  name  ;  a  noble  name 
For  centuries ;  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpair'd ! 

MANFRED. 

Proceed,— I  listen. 


AD  DOT. 

'Tis  said  ihou  boldest  converse  with  the  things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man  ; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes. 
The  many  evil  and  unhcavenly  ppirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death. 
Thou  communest.    I  know  that  with  mankind, 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 

sianfred. 
And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these  things  f 

ABBOT. 

My  pious  brethren — the  scared  peasantry- 
Even  thy  own  vassals — who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.    Thy  life's  in  peiiL 


Take  it. 


MANFRED. 


ABBOT. 


I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroys- 
I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 
But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity :  reconcile  thee 
With  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church  to 
Heaven. 

MANFRED. 

I  hear  thee.    This  is  my  reply ;  whate'er 

I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between     ' 

Heaven  and  myself. — I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 

To  be  my  mediator.     Have  I  sinn'd 

Against  your  ordinances  ?  prove  and  puliish ! 

ABBOT. 

My  son !  I  did  not  speak  of  punishment. 

But  penitence  and  pardon  ; — with  thyself 

The  choice  of  such  remains — and  for  the  last. 

Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 

Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from 

sin 
To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts ;  the  first 
I  leave  to  Heaven — "  Vengeance  is  mine  alone!*' 
So  saith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  echoes  back  the  awful  word. 

MANFRED. 

Old  man !  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men, 

No  charm  in  prayer — nor  purifying  form 

Of  penitence — ^nor  outward  look — nor  fast— 

Nor  agony — nor,  greater  than  all  these. 

The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair 

Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell, 

But  all  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 

Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven — can  exorcise 

From  out  the  unbounded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 

Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 

Upon  itself;  there  is  no  future  pang 

Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condemn'd 

He  deals  on  his  own  soul. 

ABBOT. 

All  this  is  well ; 
For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 


MANFRED. 
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With  calm  assurance  to  that  hlessed  place, 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned : 
And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity. — Say  on — 
And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall    be 

taught ; 
And  all  we  can  absolve  thee  shall  be  pardon*d. 

MANPRED. 

When  Rome's  sixth  emperor  was  near  his  last, 
The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound, 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  death 
From  senates  once  his  slaves,  a  certain  soldier, 
With  show  of  loyal  pity,  would  have  stanchM 
The  gushing  throat  with  his  ofHcious  robe ; 
The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  back  and  said — 
Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance, 
'•  It  is  loo  late— b  this  fidelity  ?" 


And  what  of  this  7 


"It  is  loo  late!" 


ABBOT. 
MANFRED. 

I  answer  with  the  Roman — 

ABBOT. 

It  never  can  be  so, 
To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul, 
And  thy  own  soul  with  Heaven.    Hast  thou  no 

hopef 
'Tis  strange — even  those  who  do  despair  above, 
Yet  shape  themselves  some  phantasy  on  earth, 
To  which  frail  twig  they  cling,  like  drowning 

men. 

MANFRED. 

Ay — father !  I  have  had  those  earthly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth. 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men. 
The  enlightener  of  nations ;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fall ; 
But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain  cataract. 
Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling  height 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss 
(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
Clouds,  raining  from  the  reascended  skies,) 
Lies  low  but  mighty  still. — But  this  is  past, 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

ABBOT. 

And  wherefore  so  7 

MANFRED. 

I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down  ;  for  he 
MuBt  serve  who  fain  would  sway — and  soothe- 

and  sue 
And  watch  all  time — and  pry  into  all  place— 
And  be  a  living  lie — who  would  become 
A  mighty  thing  among  the  mean,  and  such 
The  mass  are :  I  disdain'd  to  mingle  with 
A  herd,  though  to  be  leader — and  of  wolves. 
The  Hon  is  alone,  and  so  am  I. 

ABBOT. 

And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men? 

MANFRED. 

Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life ; 
And  yet  not  cruel ;  for  I  would  not  make, 


But  find  a  desolation  : — Uke  the  wind. 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o*er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast, 
And  revels  o*er  their  wild  and  arid  waves, 
And  sceketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought, 
But  being  met  is  deadly ;  such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence ;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 

ABBOT. 

Alas! 
I  'gin  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  all  aid 
From  me  and  from  my  calling ;  yet  so  young, 
I  still  would 

MANFRED. 

Look  on  me !  there  is  an  order 
Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth  and  die  ere  middle  age. 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure — some  of  studjr— 
Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mere  weariness— 
Some  of  disease — and  some  insanity — 
And  some  of  wither'd  or  of  broken  hearts ; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number'd  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names, 
Look  upon  me  !  for  even  of  all  these  things, 
Have  I  partaken ;  and  of  all  these  things. 
One  were  enough :  then  wonder  not  that  I 
Am  what  I  am,  but  that  I  ever  was. 
Or,  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 


ABBOT. 


Yet,  hear  me  still- 


MANPRED. 

Old  man !  I  do  respect 
Thine  order,  and  revere  thy  years ;  I  deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain: 
Think  me  not  churlish ;  I  would  spare  thyself. 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  this  time 
All  further  colloquy — and  so — farewell.  • 

[Exit  Manfred. 

ABBOT. 

This  should  have  been  a  noble  creature :  he 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements. 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingled ;  as  it  is, 
It  is  an  awful  chaos — light  and  darkness — 
And    mind  and   dust — and  passions   and   pure 

thoughts, 
Mix*d  and  contending  without  end  or  order. 
All  dormant  or  destructive :  he  will  perish. 
And  yet  he  must  not;  I  will  try  once  more. 
For  such  are  worth  redemption :  and  my  duty 
Is  to  dare  all  things  for  a  righteous  end. 
ril  follow  him — but  cautiously,  though  surely. 

[Exit  Abbot. 


SCENE  II. 

Another  Chamber, 

Manfred  and  Herman. 

fiSRHAN. 

My  Lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  sunset 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 
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LORD   BYRON. 


MANFRED.  . 

Doth  he  80  f 
I  will  look  on  him. 

[Manfred  advances  to  the  window  of  the  Hall. 

Glorious  orb  !  the  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiscased  mankind,  the  giant  sons 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spuits  who  can  ne'er  return — 
Most  glorious  orb !  that  wert  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reyeal'd ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladdened,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the 

hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour*d 
Themselves  in  orisons  !  Thou  material  god ! 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown — 
Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow !  Thou  chief  star 
Centre  of  many  stars !  which  mak'st  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 
Sire  of  the  seasons !  Monarch  of  the  climes, 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them !  for  near  or  far, 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
Even  as  our  outward  aspects ; — thou  dost  rise, 
And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.     Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.    As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look  :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  fatal  nature.  He  is  gone : 
I  follow.  [Exit  Manfred. 


SCENE   III. 

The  Mountains — 7%e  Castle  of  Manfred  at  some 
distance — A  Terrace  before  a  Toioer, — Timet 
Twlight. 

Herman,  Manuel,  and  other  dependants  of 

Manfred. 

HERMAN. 

'Tis  strange  enough :  night  after  night,  for  yean. 
He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower, 
Without  a  witness.    I  have  been  within  it,— 
So  have  we  all  been  oft-times :  but  from  it, 
Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught 
ICs  studies  tend  to.    To  be  sure,  there  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter ;  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  years, 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

KANT7EL. 

'Twere  dangerous ; 
Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know'st  already. 

HERMAN. 

Ah !  Manuel !  thou  art  elderly  and  wise. 

And  couldst  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within 

the  castle — 
How  many  years  is  *t  f 

MANUEL. 

Ere  Count  Manfred's  birth, 
I  served  his  father,  whom  he  nought  resembles. 


HERMAN'. 

There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament. 
But  wherein  do  they  differ  ? 

MANUEL. 

I  speak  not 
Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits: 
Count  Sigismund  was  proud, — but  gay  and  free, — 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller ;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time. 
Merrier  than  day ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

HERMAN. 

Beshrew  the  hour, 
But  those  were  jocund  times !  I  would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

MANUEL. 

These  walls 
Must  change  their  chieftain  first.   Oh!  I  hare 

seen 
Some  strange  things  in  them,  Herman. 

HERMAN. 

Come,  be  friendly; 
Relate  me  some  to  while  away  our  watch : 
I've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happen'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same  towei. 

MANUEL. 

That  was  a  night  indeed ;  I  do  remember 

'Twas  twilight  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 

Another  evening: — yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 

On  Eigher's  pinnacle,  so  rested  then, — 

So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same :  the  wind 

Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 

Began  to  ghtter  with  the  climbing  moon ; 

Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower, — 

How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 

The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 

And  watchings — her,  whom  of  all  earthly  tlungs 

That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seem*d  to  love,— 

As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  boimd  to  do. 

The  lady  Astarte,  his 

Hush !  who  comes  here  ' 

Enter  the  Abbot. 

ABBOT. 

Where  U  your  roaster? 

HERMAN. 

Yonder,  In  the  toww 

ABBOT. 

I  must  speak  with  him. 

MANUEL. 

'Tis  impossible; 
He  is  most  private,  and  mtist  not  be  thus 
Intruded  on. 

ABBOT. 

Upon  myself  I  take 
The  forfeit  of  my  fault,  if  fault  there  be- 
But  I  must  see  him. 


MANFRED. 
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HERMAN. 

Thou  hast  seen  him  once 


This  eve  already. 


ABBOT. 

Herman !  I  command  thee, 
Knock,  and  apprize  the  Count  of  my  approach. 


HERMAN. 


We  dare  not 


ABBOT. 

Then  it  seems  I  must  be  herald 
Of  my  own  purpose. 


I  pray  you  pause. 


MANUEL. 

Reverend  father,  stop— 


ABBOT. 

Why  so  ? 

KANUEL. 

But  step  this  way, 
And  I  will  tell  you  further.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE   III. 

Interior  of  the  Tower, 

Manfred,  alone. 

MANFRED. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains. — Beautiful! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  lovehness, 
I  learn* d  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me.  that  in  my  youth. 
When  I  was  wandering,-~upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall 
*Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  CaBsar's  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distadt  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear*!!  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bow-shot— where  the  Cssars  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battle- 
ments. 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 
Ivy  nsurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ;-— 
Bat  the  gladiator's  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 
While  Cssar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.— 
And  thou  did'st  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  n  wide  and  tender  light. 
Which  aoften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up. 
As  'twere  anew,  tne  gaps  of  centuries: 


Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old ! — 
The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still 

rule 
Our  spirit  from  their  urns.— 

'Twas  such  a  night ' 
'Tis  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time ; 
But  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 

Enter  the  Abbot. 

ABBOT. 

My  good  lord ! 
I  crave  a  second  grace  for  this  approach ; 
But  yet  let  not  my  humble  zeal  offend 
By  its  abruptness — all  it  hath  of  ill 
Recoils  on  me ;  its  good  in  the  effect 
May  light  upon  your  head — could  I  say  heart-^ 
Could  I  touch  that,  with  words  or  prayers,  I  should 
Recall  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  wander'd ; 
But  is  not  yet  all  lost. 

MANFRED. 

Thou  know' St  me  not : 
My  days  are  number'd,  and  my  deeds  recorded: 
Retire,  or  'twill  be  dangerous — ^Away ! 

ABBOT. 

Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  mef 


MANFRED. 


I  simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand. 
And  would  preserve  thee. 


Not  I; 


ABBOT. 

What  dost  mean  f 

MANFRED. 

Look  there ; 
What  dost  thou  see  f 

ABBOT. 

Nothing. 

MANFRED. 

Look  there,  I  say. 
And  stedfestly ;— now  tell  me  what  thou  seestf 

ABBOT. 

That  which  should  shake  me,— but  I  fear  it  not— 
I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  rise 
Like  an  infernal  god  from  out  the  earth ; 
His  face  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
Robed  as  with  angry  clouds ;  he  stands  between 
Thyself  and  me — but  I  do  fear  him  not. 

MANFRED. 

Thou  hast  no  cause — he  shall  not  harm  thee— but 
His  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  into  palsy. 
I  say  to  thee — Retire ! 

ABBOT. 

And  I  reply- 
Never— till  I  have  battled  with  this  fiend— 
What  doth  he  here  f 
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MAXFKED. 

Why — ay — what  doth  he  here  ? 
I  did  not  send  for  him, — he  is  unbidden. 

ABBOT. 

Alas!  lost  mortal !  what  with  guests  like  these 
Hast  thou  to  do  ?    I  tremble  for  thy  sake. 
Why  doth  he  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him  ? 
Ah !  he  unveils  his  aspect ;  on  his  brow 
The  thunder-scars  are  graven ;  from  his  eye 
Glares  forth  the  immortality  of  hell — 
Avaunt  !— 

MAXFRED. 

Pronounce — what  is  thy  mission  ? 


SPIRIT. 
ABBOT. 

What  art   thou,   unknown 
speak ! 


being  f 


Come! 


answer  ? — 


SPIRIT. 

The  genius  of  this  mortal. — Come  !  *tis  time. 

MAIIFRED. 

I  am  prepared  for  all  things,  but  deny 
The  power  which  summons  me.    Who  sent  thee 
here  7 

SPIRIT. 

ThouMt  know  anon — Come !  come  ! 

MANFRED. 

I  have  commanded 
Things  of  an  essence  greater  far  than  thine, 
And  striven  with  thy  masters.     Get  thee  hence ! 

SPIRIT. 

Mortal !  thine  hour  is  come — Away !  I  say. 

MANFRED. 

I  knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come,  but  not 
To  render  up  my  soul  to  such  as  thee: 
Away !  I'll  die  as  I  have  lived — alone. 

SPIRIT. 

Then  I  must  summon  up  my  brethren. — Rise ! 

[Other  Spiritt  rise  up, 

ABBOT. 

Avaimt !  ye  evil  ones ! — Araant !  I  say, — 
Te  have  no  power  where  piety  hath  power, 
And  I  do  charge  ye  in  the  name— 

'  spiRrr. 

Old  roan! 
We  know   ourselves,  our   mission,   and  thine 

order; 
Waste  not  thy  holy  words  on  idle  uses, 
It  were  in  vain ;  this  man  is  forfeited. 
Once  more  I  summon  him — Away !  away ! 

MANFRED. 

I  do  defy  ye, — though  I  feel  my  soul 

Is  ebbing  from  me,  yet  I  do  defy  ye  ; 

Nor  will  I  hence,  while  I  have  earthly  breath 


To  brfathc  my  scorn  upon  ye — earthly  strength 
To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits  ;  what  ye  take 
Shall  be  la'en  limb  by  limb. 

5PIRIT. 

Reluctant  mortal ! 
Is  this  the  Magian  who  would  io  pervade 
The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  T — Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life  ?  the  very  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched ! 

MANFRED. 

Thou  false  fiend,  thoa  liest ! 
My  life  is  in  its  last  hour, — that  I  know. 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour ; 
I  do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels :  my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crew, 
But  by  superior  science — penance — daring— 
And  length  of  watching — strength  of  mind — and 

skill 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathers — >%'hen  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  aide. 
And  gave  ye  no  supremacy  :  I  stand 
Upon  my  strength — I  do  defy — deny — 
Spurn  back,  and  scorn  ye ! — 


Have  made  thee 


SPIRIT. 

But  thy  many  crimes 

MANFRED. 


What  are  they  to  such  as  thee  f 
Must  crimes  be  punish*d  but  by  other  crimes. 
And  greater  criminals  ? — Back  to  thy  hell ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  posess  me,  that  I  know : 
What  I  have  done  is  done  ;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine : 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts — 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end — 
And  its  own  place  and  time — its  innate  sense, 
When  stripped  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  without ; 
But  is  absorbed  in  sufferance  or  in  joy, 
Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert. 
Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  no* 

tempt  me ; 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  baffled  fiends! 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me — but  not  yours ! 

[7^  Demons  disappemr, 

ABBOT. 

Alas !  how  pale  thou  art — ^thy  lips  are  white-— 
And  thy  breast  heaves — and  in  thy  gasping  throa* 
The  accents  rattle. — Give  thy  prayers  to  Hea- 
ven— 
Pray — albeit  but  in  thought, — but  die  not  thus. 

MANFRED. 

*Tis  over^-my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee  not ; 
But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.  Fare  thee  well — 
Give  me  thy  hand. 
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ABBOT. 

Cold-^cold — even  to  the  heart — 
But  yet  one  prayer — alas !   how  fares  it  with 
thee  f — 

MANFRED. 

Old  man  !  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die. 

[Maicfred  expires. 

ABBOT. 

He*8gone — ^hissoul  hath  ta'en  its  earthless  flight — 
Whither  ?  I  dread  to  think — ^but  he  is  gone. 
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'TIs  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

Campbell. 


DEDICATION. 

Lady  !  if  for  the  cold  and  cloudy  clime 

Where  I  was  born,  but  where  I  would  not  die, 

Of  the  great  poet-sire  of  Italy 
I  dare  to  build  the  imitative  rhyme, 
Harsh  Runic  copy  of  the  South's  sublime, 

Thou  art  the  cause  ;  and,  howsoe'er  I 

Fall  short  of  his  immortal  harmony, 
Thy  gentle  heart  will  pardon  me  the  crime. 
Thou,  in  the  pride  of  beauty  and  of  youth, 

Spakest ;  and  for  thee  to  speak  and  be  obey*d 
Are  one ;  but  only  in  the  sunny  South 

Such  sounds  are  utter' d,  and  such  charms  dis* 
play'd. 
So  sweet  a  language  from  so  fair  a  mouth—* 

Ah !  to  what  effort  would  it  not  persuade  ? 
Ravenna,  June  21,  1819. 


CANTO    I. 

Oifci  more  in  man's  frail  world !  which  I  had  left 
So  long  that  'twas  forgotten ;  and  I  feel 
The  weight  of  clay  again, — too  soon  bereft 

Of  the  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God's  own  skies 
Lift  me  from  that  deep  gulf  without  repeal. 

Where  l^te  my  ears  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
Of  souls  in  hopeless  bale ;  and  from  that  place 
Of  lesser  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 

Pure  from  the  fire  to  join  the  angelic  race ; 
'Midst  whom  my  own  bright  Beatrice  bless'd 
My  spirit  with  her  light ;  and  to  the  base 

Of  the  Eternal  Triad !  first,  last,  best. 
Mysterious,  three,  sole  infinite,  great  God ! 
Soul  universal !  led  the  mortal  guest, 

Unblasted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 
From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty  throne. 
Oh  Beatrice !  whose  sweet  Umbs  the  sod 

So  long  hath  press'd,  and  the  cold  marble  stone, 
l^hou  sole  pure  seraph  of  my  earliest  love, 
Love  80  ineflfable,  and  so  alone, 

31    . 


That  nought  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom  move. 
And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 
That  without  which  my  soul,  like  the  arkleas 
dove. 

Had  wander'd  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found  ;  without  thy  light 
My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete. 

Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  my  thought. 
Loved  ere  I  knew  the  name  of  love,  and  bright 

Still  in  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  overwrought 
With  the  world's  war,  and  years,  and  banish- 
ment, 
And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught; 

For  mine  is  not  a  nature  to  be  bent 
By  tyrannous  faction,  and  the  brawUng  crowd; 
And  though  the  long,  long  conflict  hath  been 
spent 

In  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
Which  overhangs  the  Apennine,  my  mind's  eye 
Pierces  to  fancy  Florence,  once  so  proud 

Of  me,  can  I  return,  though  but  to  die. 
Unto  my  native  soil,  they  have  not  yet 
Quench'd  the  old  exile's  spirit,  stern  and  high. 

But  the  sun,  tho'  not  overcast,  must  set. 
And  the  night  cometh ;  I  am  old  in  days, 
And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 

Destruction  face  to  face  in  all  his  ways. 
The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  found  me — 

pure. 
And  if  I  have  not  gather'd  yet  its  praise, 

I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure  ; 
Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my  name 
May  form  a  monument  not  all  obscure. 

Though  such  was  not  my  ambition's  end  or  aim. 
To  add  to  the  vain-glorious  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame, 

And  make  men's  fickle  breath  the  wind  that  blows 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glory  to  be  class'd 
With  conquerors,  and  virtue's  other  foes. 

In  bloody  chronicles  of  ages  past. 
I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free : 
Oh  Florence  I  Florence  !  unto  me  thou  wast 

Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  Ho 
Wept  over:  "but  thou  wouldst  not;"  as  the 

bird 
Gathers  its  young,  I  would  have  gather'd  thee 

Beneath  a  parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice ;  but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce. 
Against  the  breast   that  cherish' d  thee  was 
stirr'd 

Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce. 
And  doom  this  body  forfeit  to  the  fire. 
Alas !  how  bitter  is  his  country's  curse 

To  him  who/or  that  country  would  expire, 
But  did  not  merit  to  expire  by  her, 
And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire. 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err, 
The  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to  have 
The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  transfer 

Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a  home,  the  grave. 
But  this  shall  not  be  granted  ;  let  my  dust 
Lie  where  it  falls ;  nor  shall  the  soil  which  gave 

Me  breath,  but  in  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so  reassume 
My  indignant  bones,  because  her  angry  gatC 

Forsooth  is  over,  and  repeal'd  her  doom. 
No, — she  denied  me  what  was  mine— my  roo( 
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And  shall  not  have  what  is  not  hers — my  tomb. 
Too  long  her  armed  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 

The  bre.isi  which  would  have  bled  for  her,  the 
heart 

That    beat,    the    mind  that  was    temptation- 
proof, 
The  man  who  fought,  toil'd,  Iraveird,  and  each 
part 

Of  a  true  citizen  fulfiird,  and  saw 

For  his  reward  the  Guelfs  ascendant  art 
Pass  his  destruction  even  into  a  law. 
These  things  are  not  made  for  forget  fulness— > 

Florence  shall  be  forgotten  first ;  too  raw 
The  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong,  and  the  distress 

Of  such  endurance  too  prolong'd,  to  make 

My  pardon  greater,  her  injustice  less, 
Though  late  repented  ;  yet — yet  for  her  sake 

I  feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  for  thine, 

My  own  Beatrice.  I  would  hardly  take 
Vengeance  upon  the  land  which  once  was  mine, 

And  still  IS  hallowed  by  thy  dust's  return. 

Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like   a 
shrine. 
And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  urn. 

Though,   like  old    Marius  from    MintumaB^s 
marsh 

And  Carthage*  ruins,  my  lone  breast  may  bum 
At  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  and  harsh. 

And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  vile  foe 

Writhe  in  a  dream  before  me,  and  o'er-arch 
My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph, — let  them  go ! 

Such  are  the  last  infirmities  of  those 

Who  long  have  suffered  more  than  mortal  woe, 
And  yet,  being  mortal  still,  have  no  repose 

But  on  the  pillow  of  Revenge — Revenge, 

Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood,  and  waking 
glows 
With  the  oft-baHled,  slakeless  thirst  of  change. 

When  we  shall  mount  again,  and  they  that  trod 

Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  and  Ate  range 
O'er  humbled  heads  and  sever' d  necks — Great 
God! 

Take  those  thoughts  from  me — to  thy  hands  I 
yield 

My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  almighty  rod 
Will   fall    on    those   who    smote  me, — be   my 
shield! 

As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  in  pain. 

In  turbulent  cities,  and  the  tented  field — 
In  toil,  and  many  troubles  borne  in  vain 

For  Florence. — I  appeal  from  her  to  Thee  ! 

Thee,  whom  I  late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reign. 
Even  in  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 

And  live  was  never  granted  until  now, 

And  yet  thou  haat  permitted  this  to  me. 
Alas !  with  what  a  weight  upon  my  brow 

The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  comes 
back! 

Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low. 
The  heart's  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rack. 

Long  day,  and  dreary  night ;  the  retrospect 

Of  half  a  century  bloody  and  black. 
And  the  frail  few  years  I  may  yet  expect 

Hoary  and  hopeless,  but  less  hard  to  bear; 

For  I  have  been  too  long  and  deeply  wreck'd 
On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  despair 

To  lift  my  eyes  more  to  the  passing  sail 

Which  shuns  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare ; 


Nor  raise  my   voice — for  who  would  heed  my 
wail? 

I  am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age. 

And  yet  my  harpings  will  unfold  a  tale 
Which  shall  preserve  these  times,  when  not  a 
page 

Of  their  perturbed  annals  could  attract 

An  eye  to  gaze  upon  their  civil  rage. 
Did  not  my  verse  embalm  full  many  an  act 

Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it:  'tis  tlie 
doom 

Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  be  rack'd 
In  life,  to  wear  their  hearts  out,  and  consume 

Their  days  in  endless  strife,  and  die  alone ; 

Then  future  thousands   crowd    around    their 
tomb. 
And  pilgrims  come  from  climes  where  they  have 
known 

The  name  of  him — i*-ho  now  is  but  a  name. 

And  wasting  homage  o'er  the  sullen  stone 
Spread  his — by  him  unheard,  unheeded — fame ; 

And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear :  to  die 

Is  nothing;  but  to  wither  thus — to  tame 
My  mind  down  from  its  own  infinity— 

To  live  in  narrow  ways  with  httle  men, 

A  common  sight  to  every  common  eye, 
A  wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a  den, 

Ripp'd  from  all  kindred,  from  all  home,  all 
things 

That   make    communion   sweet,  and  soften 
pain- 
To  feel  me  in  the  soUtude  of  kings, 

Without  the  power  that  makes  them  bear  a 
crown — 

To  envy  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 
Which  waft  him  where  the  Appenine  looks  down 

On  A  mo,  till  he  perches,  it  may  be. 

Within  my  all-inexorable  town, 
Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she. 

Their  mother,    the    cold    partner  who   hath 
brought 

Destraction  for  a  dowTy — this  to  see 
And  feel,  and  know  without  repair,  hath  taught 

A  bitter  lesson ;  but  it  leaves  me  free : 

I  have  not  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought,^* 
They  made  an  e^e — not  a  slave  of  me. 


CANTO   II. 


The  spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  old, 
When  words  were  things  that  came  to 

and  thought 
Flash'd  o'er  the  future,  bidding  men  behcM 

Their  children's  children's  doom  already  brought 
Forth  from  the  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be. 
The  chaos  of  events,  where  lie  half-wrought 

Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality ; 
What  the  great  seers  of  Israel  wore  within. 
That  spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me. 

And  if,  Cassandra-like,  amidst  the  din 
Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed. 
This  voice  from  out  the  wilderness,  the  m 

Be  theirs,  and  my  own  feelings  be  my  meed, 
The  only  guerdon  I  have  ever  known. 
Hast  thou  not  bled?  and  hast  thou  still  to 
bleed. 
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Italia  7  Ah  !  tt>  me  such  things,  foreshown 
With  dim  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  forget 
In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own ; 

We  can  have  but  one  country,  and  even  yet 
Thou'rt  mine — my  bones  shall   be  within  thy 

breast, 
My  soul  within  thy  language,  which  oncQ  set 

With  our  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  west ; 
But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  exprest 

The  hero's  ardour,  or  the  lover's  sighs. 

Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme 
That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies, 

Shall  realize  a  poet's  proudest  dream. 
And  make  thee  Europe's  nightingale  of  song ; 
So  that  all  present  speech  to  thine  shall  seem 

The  note  of  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongue 
Confess  its    barbarism  when  compared  with 

thine. 
Thisshalt  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong, 

Thy  Tuscan  bard,  the  banished  Ghibelline. 
Woe  !  woe !  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent, — a  thousand  years,  which  yet  supine 

Lie  Uke  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise, 
Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation, 
Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes ; 

The  storms  yet  sleep,  the  clouds  still  keep  their 
station, 
The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  in  the  womb, 
The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation, 

But  all  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom ; 
The  elements  await  but  for  the  word, 
'*  Let  there  be  darkness !"  and  thou  grow'st  a 
tomb ! 

Yes !  thou,  so  beautiful,  shalt  feel  the  sword, 
Thou,  Italy  !  so  fair  that  paradise, 
Revived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored : 

Ah !  must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  ? 
Thou,  Italy  !  whose  ever-golden  fields. 
Ploughed  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  sufHce 

For  the  world's  granary ;  thou  whose  sky  heaven 
gilds 
With  brighter  stars,  and    robes  with  deeper 

blue; 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  summer  builds 

Her  palace,  in  whose  cradle  empire  grew. 
And  form'd  the  eternal  city's  ornaments 
From  spoils  of  kings  whom  freemen  over- 
threw ; 

Birth-place  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints, 
Where  earthly  first,  then  heavenly  glory  made 
Her  home;    thou,  all  which   fondest   fancy 
paints. 

And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portray' d 
In  feeble  colours,  when  the  eye — from  the 

Alp 
Of  horrid  show,  and  rock  and  shaggy  shade 

Of  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 
Nods  to  the  storm — dilates  and  dotes  o'er  thee, 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  'twere,  for  help 

To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy, 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 
The  more  approach' d,  and  dearest  were  they 
free. 

Thou — thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will : 
The  Goth  hath  been, — the  German,  Frank, 

and  Hun, 
Are  yet  to  come, — and  on  the  Imperial  hill 


Ruin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 
By  the  old  barbarians,  there  awaits  the  new, 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while,  lost  and  won, 

Rome  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding ;  and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slaughter 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue, 

And  deepens  into  red  the  saffron  water 
Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead;  the  helpless  priest. 
And  still  more  helpless  nor  less  holy  daughter, 

Vow'd  to  their  god,   have  shrieking  fled,  and 
ceased 
Their  ministry :  the  nations  take  their  prey, 
Iberian,  Almain,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 

And  bird,  wolf,  vulture,  more  humane  than  they 
Are;  these  but  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  tho 

gore 
Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way ; 

But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 
All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  yet 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o'er  scenes  like  this  and 
set; 
The  chiefless  army  of  the  dead,  which  late 
Beneath  the  traitor  prince's  banner  met, 

Hath  left  its  leader's  ashes  at  the  gate  ; 
Had  but  the  royal  rebel  lived,  perchance 
Thou  hadst  been  spared,  but  his  involved  thy 
fate. 

Oh  I  Roriie,  the  spoiler  of  the  spoil  of  France, 
From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance. 

But  Tiber  shall  become  a  mournful  river. 

Oh !  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and  Po, 
Crush  them,  ye  rocks!  floods,  whelm  them, 
and  for  ever ! 

Why  sleep  the  idle  avalanches  so. 
To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim's  head  ? 
Why  doth  Eridanus  but  overflow 

The  peasant's  harvest  from  his  turbid  bedf 
Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler  prey  T 
Over  Cambyses'  host  the  desert  spread 

Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sea-waves'  sway 
Roird  o'er  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands, — why. 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they  7 

And  you,  ye  men  !  Romans,  who  dare  not  die. 
Sons  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those  who  o'erthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet 
lie 

The  dead  whose  tomb  oblivion  never  knew. 
Arc  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopylae  ? 
Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 

Of  an  invader  ?  is  it  they,  or  ye 
That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  unbar, 
And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage 
free? 

Why,  Nature's  self  detains  the  victor's  car, 
And  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 
Could  be  so :  but  alone  she  will  not  war. 

Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth, 
In  a  soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  men ! 
Not  so  with  those  whose  souls  are  little  worth ; 

For  them  no  fortress  can  avail, — the  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its  sting 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  when 

The  hearts  of  those  within  are  quivering. 
Are  ye  not  brave  7   Yes,  yet  the  Ausonian  soil 
Hath  hearts,  and  hands,  and  arms,  and  hosts 
to  bring 
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Against  oppression ;  but  how  vain  the  toil, 
While  still  division  sows  the  seed  of  woe 
And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the  spoil. 

Oh !  my  own  beauteous  land !  so  long  laid  low. 
So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children's  hopes, 
When  there  is  but  required  a  single  blow 

To  break  the  chain,  yet — yet  the  avenger  stops. 
And  doubt  and  discord  step  'twixt  thine  and 

thee. 
And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with  thee 
copes: 

What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free. 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light  t 
To  make  the  Alps  impassable ;  and  we, 

Her  0OD8,  may  do  this  with  one  deed Unite ! 


CANTO   III. 


Fkom  out  the  mass  of  nevcr>dyin^  ill. 
The  plague,  the  prince,  the  stranger,  and  the 

sword. 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 

And  flow  again,  I  cannot  all  record 
That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye :   the  earth 
And  ocean  written  o'er  would  not  afford 

Space  for  the  annal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth  ; 
Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  is  graven, 
There  where  the  farthest  suns  and  stars  have 
birth. 

Spread  like  a  banner  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 
The  bloody  scroll  of  our  millennial  wrongs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is  driven 

Athwart  the  sound  of  archangelic  songs. 
And  Italy,  the  martyr* d  nation's  gore, 
Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  belongs 

Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore ; 
I^ke  to  a  harp-string  stricken  by  the  wind. 
The  soand  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o*er 

The  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  Mind. 
Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
Earth's  dust  by  immortality  refined 

To  sense  and  suffering,  though  the  vain  may 
scoff 
And  tjrrants  threat,  and  meeker  victims  bow 
Before  the  storm  because  its  breath  is  rough, 

To  thee,  my  country !  whom  before,  as  now, 
I  hived  and  lore,  devote  the  monmful  lyre 
And  melancholy  gift  high  powers  allow 

To  read  the  future ;  and  if  now  my  fire 
la  not  as  once  it  shone  o*er  thee,  forgive ! 
I  bat  foretell  thy  fortunes — then  expire ; 

Think  not  that  I  would  look  on  them  and  live. 
A  8|nrit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak, 
And  for  my  guerdon  grants  not  to  survive ; 

My  heart  shall  be  pourM  over  thee  and  break : 
Yet  for  a  moment,  ere  I  must  resume 
Thy  sable  web  of  sorrow,  let  me  take, 

Over  the  gleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom, 
A  softer  glimpse ;  some  stars  shine  through  thy 

night. 
And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb 

Leans  sculptured  beauty,  which  death  cannot 
blight ; 
And  iirom  thine  ashes  boundless  spirits  rise 
To  give  thee  honour  and  the  earth  delight; 


Thy  soil  shall  still  be  pregnant  wii^  the  >*Tse, 
The  gay,  the  leam'd,  the  generous,   and  the 

brave, 
Native  to  thee  as  summer  to  thy  skies. 

Conquerors  on  foreign  shores  and  the  far  wave, 
Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  take  their 

name ; 
For  thee  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save. 

And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fame. 
A  noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee — 
Shall  they  be  glorious,  and  thou  still  the  same  7 

Oh !  more  than  these  illustrious  far  shall  be 
The  being^-ond  even  yet  he  may  be  bom — 
The  mortal  saviour  who  shall  set  thee  free. 

And  see  thy  diadem,  so  changed  and  worn 
By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replaced  ; 
And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  mom. 

Thy  moral  mom,  too  long  with  clouds  defaced 
And  noxious  vapours  from  Avernus  risen. 
Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  debased 

By  ser\'itude,  and  have  the  mind  in  prison. 
Yet  through  this  centuried  eclipse  of  woe 
Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  earth  shall 
listen ; 

Poets  shall  follow  in  the  path  I  show. 
And  make  it  broader;  the  same  brilliant  skj 
Which  cheers  the  birds  to  song  shall  bid  them 
glow 

And  raise  their  notes  as  natural  and  high ; 
Tuneful  shall  be  their  numbers:   they  shall 

sing 
Many  of  love,  and  some  of  liberty ; 

But  few  shall  soar  upon  that  eagle's  wing. 
And  look  in  the  sim's  face  with  eagle's  gaze 
All  free  and  fearless  as  the  feathered  king. 

But  fly  more  near  the  earth :  how  many  a  phrase 
Sublime  shall  lavish' d  be  on  some  sniall  prince 

-  In  all  the  prodigality  of  praise ! 

And  language,  eloquently  false,  evince 
The  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  hke  beauty. 
Too  oft  forgets  its  outi  self-reverence. 

And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a  duty. 
He  who  once  enters  in  a  tyrant's  hall 
As  guest   is   slave,   his  thoughts  become  a 
booty. 

And  the  first  day  which  sees  the  chain  enthral 
A  captive  sees  his  half  of  manhood  gone — 
The  soul's  emasculation  saddens  all 

His  spirit ;  thus  the  bard  too  near  the  throne 
Quails  from  his  inspiration,  bound  to  jiease^ — 
How  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alone  ! 

To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  the  sovereign's  ease 
And  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 
Aught  save  his  eulogy,  and  find,  and  seize. 

Or  force  or  forge  fit  argument  of  song ! 
Thus  trammell'd,  thus  condemn'd  to  flattery's 

trebles. 
He  toils  through  all,  still  trembling  to  be  wrong : 

For'  fear  some  noble  thoughts,  like   heavenly 
rebels. 
Should  rise  up  in  high  treason  to  his  brain. 
He  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 

In  'a  mouth,  lest  truth  should  stammer  through 
his  strain. 
But  out  of  the  long  file  of  sonnetteers 
There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain. 

And  he,  their   prince,  shall   rank  among  my 
peers. 
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And  love  shall  be  his  torment ;  but  his  grief 
Shall  make  an  immortality  of  tears, 

And  Italy  shall  hail  him  as  the  chief 
Of  poet  lovers,  and  his  higher  song 
Of  freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  green  a  leaf. 

But  in  a  further  age  shall  rise  along 
The  banks  of  Po  two  greater  still  than  he  ; 
The  world  which  smiled  on  him  shall  do  them 
wrong 

Till  they  are  ashes  and  repose  with  me. 
The  first  will  make  an  epoch  with  his  lyre, 
And  fill  the  earth  with  feats  of  chivalry  : 

His  fancy  like  a  rainbow,  and  his  fire 
Like  that  of  heaven,  immortal,  and  his  thought 
Borne  onward  with  a  wing  that  cannot  tiro  ; 

Pleasure  shall,  like  a  butterfly  new  caught. 
Flutter  her  lovely  pinions  o'er  his  theme, 
And  art  itself  seem  into  nature  wrought 

By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dream. — 
The  second,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood, 
Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerusalem  ; 

He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms,  and  Christian  blood 
Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man ;  and  his  high 

harp 
Shall,  by  (he  willow  over  Jordan's  flood, 

Revive  a  song  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 
Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 
And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 

Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  until  wave 
The  red-cross  banners  where    the  first    red 

cross 
Was  crimson' d  from  his  veins  who  died  to 
save, 

Shall  be  his  sacred  argument ;  the  loss 
Of  years,  of  favour,  freedom,  even  of  fame 
Contested  for  a  time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 

Of  courts  would  slide  o'er  his  forgotten  name, 
And  call  captivity  a  kindness,  meant 
To  shield  him  from  insanity  or  shame : 

Such  shall  be  his  meet  guerdon  !  who  was  sent 
To  be  Christ's  laureate  —  they  reward  him 

well! 
Florence  dooms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 

Ferrara  him  a  pittance  and  a  cell, 
Harder  to  bear  and  less  deserved,  for  I 
Had  stung  the  factions  which  I  strove  to  quell ; 

But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a  lover's  eye 
Will  look  on  earth  and  heaven,  and  who  will 

deign 
To  embalm  with  his  celestial  flattery 

As  poor  a  thing  as  e'er  was  spawn' d  to  reign, 
What  will  he  do  to  merit  such  a  doom  f 
Perhaps  he'll  2ot;«,^-and  is  not  love  in  vain 

Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb  1 
Yet  it  will  be  so — he  and  his  compeer. 
The  Bard  of  Chivalry,  will  both  consume 

In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a  year, 
And,  dying  in  despondency,  bequeath 
To  the  kind  world,  which  scarce  will  yield  a 
tear, 

\  heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 
With  the  weahh  of  a  genuine  poet's  soul, 
And  to  their  country  a  redoubled  wreath, 

Unmatch'd  by  time  ;  not  Hellas  can  unroll 
Through   her   olympiads   two   such   names, 

though  one 
Of  hers  be  mighty ;— and  is  this  the  whole 

Of  such  men's  destiny  beneath  the  sun  T 


Must  all  the  fi;icr  thoughts,  the  thrilling  sense, 
The  electric  blood  with  which  their  arteries 
run, 
Their  body's  self-turn'd  soul  with  the  intense 
Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  fancy  of 
That  which  should  be,  to  such  a  recompense 
Conduct  ?    shall  their  bright  plumage    on   the 
rough 
Storm  be  still  scatter'd  ?    Yes,  and  it  must  be. 
For,  form'd  of  far  too  penetrable  stuff. 
These  birds  of  paradise  but  long  to  flee 
Back  to  their  native  mansion,  soon  they  find 
Earth's  mist  with  their  pure  pinions  not  agree, 
And  die,  or  are  degraded,  for  the  mind 
Succumbs  to  long  infection,  and  despair. 
And  vulture  passions,  flying  close  behind, 
Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear ; 
And  when  at  length  the   winged  wanderers 

stoop. 
Then  is  the  prey-birds'  triumph,   then   they 
share 
The  spoil,  o'erpow^er'd  at  length  by  one  fell 
swoop. 
Yet  some  have  been  untouch'd,  who  leam'd  to 

bear. 
Some   whom  no  power  could  ever  force  to 
droop, 
Who  could  resist  themselves  even,  hardest  care ! 
And  task  most  hopeless ;  but  some  such  have 

been, 
And  if  my  name  amongst  the  number  were, 
That  destiny  austere,  and  yet  serene, 
Were  prouder  than  more  dazzling  fame  un- 

blest ; 
The  Alp's  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 
Than  the  volcano's  fierce  eruptive  crest. 
Whose  splendour  from  the  black  abyss  is  flung. 
While  the   scorch'd   mountain,  from  whose 
burning  breast 
A  temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung. 
Shines  for  a  night  of  terror,  then  repels 
Its  fire  back  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  sprung, 
The  hell  which  in  its  entrails  ever  dwells. 


CANTO^IV. 


Many  are  poets  who  have  never  penn'd 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best : 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not 
lend 

Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings ;    they  com- 
press'd 
The  god  within  them,  and  rcjoin'd  the  stars 
Unlaurell'd  upon  earth,  but  far  more  blest 

Than  those  who  are  degraded  by  the  jars 
Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  link'd  to  fame. 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  of  scars. 

Many  are  poets,  but  without  the  name; 
For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 
From  overfeeling  good  or  ill ;  and  aim 

At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate, 
And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men. 
Bestowing  fire  from  heaven,  and  then,  too  late. 

Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain, 
And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bcstower, 
Who,  paving  lavish'd  his  high  gift  in  vain, 
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Lies  chain'd  to  liis  K»ne  rock  by  the  sea-shore! 
So  be  it;  we  can  bear. — But  thus  all  they. 
Whose  intellect  is  an  o'ermastering  power, 

Which  still  recoils  from  its  encumbering  clay, 
Or  lightens  it  to  spirit,  whatsoe'er 
The  forms  which  their  creations  may  essay, 

Are  bards  ;  the  kindled  marble's  bust  may  wear 
More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow 
I'han  aught  less  than  the  Homeric  page  may 
bear; 

One  noble  stroke  with  a  whole  life  may  glow, 
Or  deify  the  canvas  till  it  shine 
With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  below. 

That  they  who  kneel  to  idols  so  divine 
Break  no  commandment,  for  high  heaven  is 

there 
Transfused,  transfigu rated  :  and  the  line 

Of  poesy  which  peoples  but  the  air 
With  thought  and  beings  of  our  thought  re- 
flected. 
Can  do  no  more :  then  let  the  artist  share 

The  palm,  he  shares  the  peril,  and  dejected 
Faints  o'er  the  labour  unapproved — Alas ! 
Despair  and  genius  arc  too  oft  connected. 

Within  the  ages  which  before  me  pass. 
Art  shall  resume  and  equal  even  the  sway 
Which  with  Apelles  and  old  Phidias 

She  held  in  Hellas'  unforgotten  day. 
Ye  shall  be  taught  by  niin  to  revive 
The  Grecian  forms  at  least  from  their  decay. 

And  Roman  souls  at  last  again  shall  Hvo 
In  Roman  works  wrought  by  Itahan  hands, 
And  temples  loftier  than  the  old  temples,  give 

New  wonders  to  the  world  ;  and  while  siill  stands 
The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  shall  soar 
A  dome,  its  image,  while  the  base  expands 

Into  a  fane  surpassing  all  before, 
Snch  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  in  :  ne'er 
Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a  door 

As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair. 
And  lay  their  sins  at  this  huge  gate  of  heaven. 
And  the  bold  architect  unto  whose  care 

The  daring  charge  Co  raise  it  shall  be  given, 
Whom  all  arts  shall  acknowledge  as  their  lord, 
Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven 

His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew,  at  whose  word 
Israel  left  Egypt,  stop  the  waves  in  stone, 
Or  hues  of  hell  be  by  his  pencil  pour'd 

Over  the  damn'd  before  the  Judgment  throne, 
Such  as  I  saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see. 
Or  fanes  be  built  of  grandeur  yet  unknown. 

The  stream  of  his  great  thoughts  shall  spring 
from  me, 
The  Ghibelline,  who  traversed  the  three  realms 
Which  form  the  empire  of  eternity. 

Amidst  the  clash  of  swords  and  clang  of  helms, 
The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 
Shall  be  the  age  of  beauty,  and  while  whelms 

Calamity  the  nations  with  distress. 
The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 
A  cedar  towering  o'er  the  wilderness. 

Lovely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes. 
Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognized  afar, 
Wafting  its  native  incense  through  the  skies. 

Sovereigns  shall  pause  amid  their  sport  of  war, 
WeanM  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and 

gaze 
On  canvas  or  on  stone ;  and  they  who  mar 


All  beauty  upon  earth,  compelTd  to  praise, 

Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  destroy  ; 

And  art's  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 
To  tyrants  who  but  take  her  for  a  toy 

Emblems  and  monuments,  and  prostitute 

Her  charms  to  pontiffs  proud,  who  but  employ 
The  man  of  genius  as  the  meanest  brute 

To  bear  a  burthen,  and  to  serve  a  need. 

To  sell  his  labours,  and  his  soul  to  boot : 
Who  toils  for  nations  may  be  poor  indeed, 

But  free ;  who  sweats  for  monarchs  is  no  more 

Than  the  gilt  chamberlain,  who,  clothed  and 
fee'd. 
Stands  sleek  and  slavish  bowing  at  his  door. 

Oh,  Power  that  rulest  and  inspires! !  how 

Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  power 
Is  likest  thine  in  heaven  in  outward  show. 

Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine, 

Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow. 
And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are  thine  f 

And  how  is  it  that  they,  the  sons  of  fame, 

Whose  inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 
From  high,  they  whom  the  nations  oft  est  name. 

Must  pass  their  days  in  penury  or  pain. 

Or  step  to  grandeur    through    the  paths  of 
shame. 
And  wear  a  deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain  f 

Or  if  their  destiny  be  borne  aloof 

From  lowliness,  or  tempted  thence  in  vain, 
In  their  own  souls  sustain  a  harder  proof, 

The  inner  war  of  passions  deep  and  fierce  ? 

Florence  !  when  thy  harsh  sentence  razed  my 
roof, 
I  loved  thee,  but  the  vengeance  of  my  verse. 

The  hate  of  injuries,  which  every  year 

Makes  greater  and  accumulates  my  curse. 
Shall  live,  outUving  all  thou  boldest  dear. 

Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedom,  and  even 
that. 

The  most  infernal  of  all  evils  here. 
The  sway  of  petty  tyrants  in  a  state ; 

For  such  sway  is  not  limited  to  kings. 

And  demagogues  yield  to  them  but  in  date 
As  swept  off  sooner ;  in  all  deadly  things 

Which  make  men  hate  themselves  and  one 
another. 

In  discord,  cowardice,  cruelty,  all  that  springs 
From  Death,   the  Sin- horn's   incest   with   his 
mother. 

In  rank  oppression  in  its  rudest  shape. 

The  faction  chief  is  but  the  sultan's  brother. 
And  the  worst  despot's  far  less  human  ape : 

Florence !  when  this  lone  spirit  which  so  long 

Yeam'd  as  the  captive  toiUng  at  escape, 
To  fly  back  to  thee  in  despite  of  wrong, 

An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners. 

Who  has  the  whole  world  for  a  dungeon  strong, 
Seas,  mountains,  and  the  horizon's  verge  ibr  bars, 

Which  shut  him  from  (he  sole  small  spot  of 
earth 

Where,  whatsoe'er  his  fate— he  still  were  hers, 
His  country's,  and  might  die  where  he  had  birth — 

Florence !  when  this  lone  spirit  shall  return 

To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  my  worth, 
And  seek  to  honour  with  an  empty  urn 

The  ashes  thou  shalt  ne'er  attain. — Alas ! 

"What  have  I  done  to  thee,  my  people t" 
Stem 
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Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  they  pass 
The  limits  of  man's  common  maUce,  for 
All  that  a  citizen  could  be  I  was ; 

Raised  by  thy  will,  all  thine  in  peace  or  war, 
And  for  this  thou  hast  M'arr'd  with  me. — 'Tis 

done: 
I  may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bar 

Built  up  between  us,  and  will  die  alone, 
Beholding,  with  the  dark  eye  of  a  seer, 
The  evil  days  to  gifted  souls  foreshown, 

Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  not  hear, 
As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  come 
When  truth  shall  strike   their  eyes  through 
many  a  tear, 

And  make  them  own  the  prophet  in  his  tomb. 


THE  AGE  OP  BRONZE ; 

Ob,  carmen  SECULARE  ET  ANNUS 
HAUD  MIRABILIS. 


**  Impar  Congrewu*  AchJUl." 


I. 

The  "  good  old  times** — all  times,  when  old,  are 

good — 
Are  gone ;  the  present  may  be,  if  they  would ; 
Great  things  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 
Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will : 
A  wider  space,  a  greener  field  is  given 
To  those  who  play  their  "  tricks  before  high 

Heaven.** 
I  know  not  if  the  angels  weep,  but  men 
Have  wept  enough — for  what  ? — to  weep  again. 

II. 

All  is  exploded — be  it  good  or  bad. 
Reader!  remember  when  thou  wert  a  lad. 
Then  Pitt  was  all ;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much. 
His  very  rival  almost  deem*d  him  such. 
We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face — 
Athos  and  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between,  which  flow'd  all  free, 
As  the  deep  billows  of  the  ^gean  roar 
Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  Phrygian  shore. 
But  where  are  they — the  rivals  T — a  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding-sheet. 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave, 
Which  hushes  all !  a  calm,  unstormy  wave 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.    The  theme  is  old 
Of  "  dost  to  dust,**  but  half  its  tale  untold. 
Time  tempers  not  its  terrors — still  the  worm 
Winds  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its  form — 
Varied  above,  but  still  alike  below ; 
The  am  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow. 
Though  Cleopatra's  mummy  cross  the  sea, 
0*er  which  from  empire  she  lured  Antony ; 
Though  Alexander's  urn  a  show  be  grown 
On  shores  he  wept  to  conquer,  though  unknown- 
How  vain,  how  worse  than  vain,  at  length  appear 
The  madman*8  wish,  the  Macedonian*s  tear. 


He  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer — half  the  earth 
Knows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death  and  birth 
And  desolation  ;  while  his  native  Greece 
Hath  all  of  desolation,  save  its  peace. 
He  "  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer  1**  he  who  ne*er 
Conceived  the  globe  he  panted  not  to  spare  ! 
With  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknown, 
Which  holds  his  urn,  and  never  knew  his  throne. 

III. 
But  where  is  he,  the  modern,  mightier  far, 
Who,  born  no  king,  made  monarchs  draw  his  car ; 
The  new  Sesostris,  whose  unharness'd  kings, 
Freed  from  the  bit,  believe  themselves  with  wings 
And  spurn  the  dust  o'er  which  they  crawl'd  of 

late, 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain's  state  ? 
Yes !  where  is  he,  the  champion  and  the  child 
Of  all  that's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild  ? 
Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes 

were  thrones ; 
Whose  table,  earth — whose  dice  were  human 

bones  7 
Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle. 
And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 
Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle's  lofty  rage 
Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage ; 
Smile  to  survey  the  Queller  of  the  Nations 
Now  daily  squabbling  o'er  disputed  rations; 
Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dines, 
O'er  curtail'd  dishes  and  o'er  sthited  wines; 
O'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things- 
Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kings  f 
Behold  the  scales  in  which  his  fortune  hangs, 
A  surgeon's  statement  and  an  earl's  harangues ! 
A  bust  delay'd,  a  book  refused,  can  shake 
The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake. 
Is  this  indeed  the  Tamer  of  the  Great, 
Now  slave  of  all  could  teaze  or  irritate— 
The  paltry  jailor  and  the  prying  spy, 
Tiie  staring  stranger  with  his  note-book  nigh  f 
Plunged  in  a  dungeon,  he  had  still  been  great; 
How  low,  how  little,  was  this  middle  state, 
Between  a  prison  and  a  palace,  where 
How  few  could  feel  for  what  he  had  to  bear ! 
Vam  his  complaint — my  lord  presents  his  bill, 
His  food  and  wine  were  doled  out  duly  still : 
Vain  was  his  sickness, — never  was  a  crime 
So  free  from  homicide^ — to  doubt's  a  crime  ; 
And  the  stiff  surgeon,  who  maintain'd  his  cause, 
Hath    lost    his    place,   and   gain'd  the  world's 

applause. 
But  smile — though  all  the  pangs  of  brain  and  heart 
Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art ; 
Though,  save  the  few  fond  friends,  and  imaged 

face 
Of  that  fair  boy  his  sire  shall  ne'er  embrace. 
None  stand  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the 

mind 
Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  man 

kind,— 
Smile — for  the  fetter' d  eagle  breaks  his  chain, 
And  higher  worlds  than  this  are  his  again. 

IV. 
How,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
A  conscious  twilight  of  his  blazing  reign, 
How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 
The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be ! 
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What  though  liis  name  a  wider  empire  found 
Than  his  ambition,  tliough  wiili  scarce  a  bound  ; 
Though  first  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverse, 
He  tasted  empire's  blessings,  and  its  curse ; 
Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late  escape 
From  chains,  would  gladly  be  their  lyrant*B  ape  : 
How  must  he  smile,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave, 
The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o'ertops  the  wave  ! 
What  though  his  jailor,  duteous  to  the  last, 
.Scarce  deem'd  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep  him 

fast, 
Refusing  one  poor  line  along  the  lid 
To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid, 
That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 
A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore  : 
The  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern  blast 
Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  hail  it  from  the  mast ; 
When  Victory's  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise, 
Like  Pompey's  pillar,  in  a  desert's  skies, 
The  rocky  isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust 
Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's  bust, 
And  mighty  Nature  o'er  his  obsequies 
Do  more  than  niggard  Envy  still  denies. 
But  what  are  these  to  him  ?     Can  glory's  lust 
Touch  the  freed  spirit  of  the  fetter'd  dust  f 
Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists, 
Nought  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists : 
AHkc  the  better-seeing  shade  will  smile 
On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle, 
As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 
In  Rome's  Pantheon,  or  Gaul's  mimic  dome. 
He  wants  not  this ;  but  France  shall  feel  the  want 
Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant; 
Her  honour,  fame,  and  faith,  demand  his  bonea. 
To  rear  amid  a  pyramid  of  thrones ; 
Or  carried  onward,  in  the  battle's  van, 
To  form,  like  Guesclin's*  dust,  her  talisman. 
But  be  it  as  it  is,  the  time  may  come 
His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm  like  Ziska's  dram. 

V. 

Oh,  Heaven !   of  which  he   was   in  power  a 

feature ; 
Oh,  earth !  of  which  he  was  a  noble  creature ; 
Thou  isle!  to  be  rcmember'd  long  and  well. 
That  saw  the  unfledged  eaglet  chip  his  shell ! 
Ye  Alps,  which  view'd    him    in   his   dawning 

flights 
Hover  the  victor  of  a  hundred  flghts ! 
Thou  Rome,  who  saw'st  thy  Caesar's  deeds  out- 
done! 
Alas !  why  pass'd  he  too  the  Rubicon? 
The  Rubicon  of  man*8  awakenM  rights, 
To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites  7 
Egypt !  from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 
Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  repose, 
And  shook  within  her  pyramids  to  hear 
A  new  Cambyses  thundering  in  their  ear; 
While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 
Like  startled  giants  by  Nile's  famous  flood ; 
Or  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinnacle 
Rehcld  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  hell, 
With  clashing  hosts,  who  strew*d  the  barren  sand 
To  re-manure  the  uncultivated  land  ! 


*  Gucsclin  died  during  the  siefe  of  a  city :  it  sur- 
rendered, and  the  keys  were  brought  and  laid  apon  his 
bier,  so  that  the  place  might  appear  rendered  to  his 
ashes. 


Spain  I  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 
Beheld  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid  ! 
Austria!  which  saw  thy  twice-ta'en  capital 
Twice  spared,  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall! 
Ye  race  of  Frederic  ! — Frederic  but  in  name 
And  falsehood — heirs  to  all  except  his  fame  ; 
Who,  crush'd  at  Jena,  crouch'd  at  Berlin,  fell, 
First,  and  but  rose  to  follow ;  ye  who  dwell 
Where  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 
The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine's  bloody  debt ! 
Poland  !  o'er  which  the  avenging  angel  pass'd, 
But  left  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a  waste: 
Forgetting  all  thy  still  enduring  claim, 
Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguish'd  name  ; 
Thy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long-flowing  tear, 
That  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tyrant's  ear : 
Kosciusko  !  on — on — on — the  thirst  of  war 
Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfs  and  of  their  czar ; 
The  half-barbaric  Moscow's  minarets 
Gleam  in  the  sun,  but  'tis  a  sun  that  sets ! 
Moscow !  thou  limit  of  his  long  career. 
For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frozen  tear 
To  see  in  vain — he  saw  thee — how  !  with  spire 
And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  fire. 
To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match, 
To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch. 
To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store, 
The  prince  his  hall — and  Moscow  was  no  more ! 
Sublimest  of  volcanos !  Etna's  flame 
Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hecla*s  tame ; 
Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  an  usual  sight 
For  gasping  tourists,  from  his  hackney *d  height: 
Thou  stand' St  alone  unrivall'd,  till  the  fire 
To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire. 
Thou  other  element !  as  strong  and  stem 
To  teach  a  lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn, 
Whose  icy  wing  flapp'd  o'er  the  faltering  foe, 
Till  fell  a  hero  with  each  flake  of  snow ; 
How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  fang 
Pierce,  till  hosts  perish'd  with  a  single  pang ! 
In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 
For  the  gay  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks  ; 
In  vain  shall  France  recall  beneath  her  vines 
Her  youth — their  blood   flows  faster  than  her 

wines, 
Or  stagnant  in  their  human  ice  remains 
In  frozen  mummies  on  the  polar  plains. 
In  vain  will  Italy's  broad  sun  awaken 
Her  offspring  chill'd — its  beams  are  now  forsaken. 
Of  all  the  trophies  gathered  from  the  war, 
What  shall  return?  The  conqueror's  broken  car ! 
The  conqueror's  yet  unbroken  heart !  Again 
The  horn  of  Roland  sounds,  and  not  in  vain. 
Lutzen,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory. 
Beholds  him  conquer,  but,  alas !  not  die : 
Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  once  more 
Before  their  sovereign, — sovereign,  as  before ; 
But  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  their  field. 
And  Leipsic's  treason  bids   the    unvanquish'd 

yield ; 
The  Saxon  jackal  leaves  the  lion's  side 
To  turn  the  bear's,  and  wolfs,  and  fox's  guide ; 
And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despair 
The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  but  finds  no  lair! 
Oh  ye !  and  each,  and  all! !  oh,  France !  who  found 
Thy  long  fair  fields  plough'd  up  as  hostile  ground. 
Disputed  foot  by  foot,  till  treason,  still 
His  only  victor,  from  Montmartre's  hill 
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Looked  down  o'er  trampled  Paris,  and  thou,  isle, 

Which  see'st  Etruria  irom  thy  ramparts  smile, 

The  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride, 

Till,  woo'd  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  bride; 

Oh,  France !  retaken  by  a  single  march, 

Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal  arch ! 

Oh,  bloody  and  most  bootless  Waterloo, 

Which  prove  how  fools  may  have  their  for'.une  too. 

Won,  half  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery  ; 

Oh,  dull  Saint  Helen  !  with  thy  jailor  nigh — 

Hear !  hear !  Prometheus*  from  his  rock  appeal 

To  ear'.h,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feel 

His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hear 

A  name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year  ; 

He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long, 

So  oft,  so  vainly — learn  to  do  no  wrong  I 

A  single  step  into  the  right  had  mode 

This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betrayM ; 

A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 

His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven ; 

The  reed  of  fortune  and  of  thrones  the  rod. 

Of  fame  the  Moloch  or  the  demi-god ; 

His  country's  Cassar,  Europe's  Hannibal, 

Without  their  decent  dignity  of  fall. 

Yet  vanity  herself  had  better  taught 

A  surer  path  even  to  the  fame  he  sought, 

By  pointing  out  on  history's  fruitless  page. 

Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a  single  sage. 

While  Franklin's  quiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven, 

Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven, 

Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 

Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth : 

While  Washington's  a  watch- word,  such  as  ne'er 

Shall  sink  >%hile  there's  an  echo  left  to  air : 

While  even  the  Spaniard's  thirst  of  gold  and  war 

Forgets  Pizarro  to  shout  Bolivar ! 

Alas !  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 

Which  wafted  freedom  gird  a  tyrant's  grave, — 

The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  slaves  the  slave, 

Who  burst  the  chains  of  millions  to  reiew 

The  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through. 

And  crush'd  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own 

To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne  f 

VI. 

But  'twill  not  be— the  spark's  awaken'd— lo  ! 
The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  glow ; 
The  same  high  spirit  which  beat  back  the  Moor 
Through  eight  long  ages  of  alternate  gore, 
Revives — and  where  ?  in  that  avenging  clime 
Where  Spain  was  once  synonymous  with  crime, 
Where  Cortes'  and  Pizarro's  banner  flew, 
The  infant  world  redeems  her  name  of  "  JVeic." 
'Tis  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh, 
To  kindle  souls  within  degraded  flesh, 
Such  as  repulsed  the  Persian  from  the  shore 
Where  Greece  was — No !  she  still  is  Greece  once 

more. 
One  common  cause  makes  myriads  of  on*  breast ! 
Slaves  of  the  east,  or  Helots  of  the  west ; 
On  Andes'  and  on  Athos'  peaks  unfurl'd. 
The  self-same  standard  streams  o'er  either  world : 
The  Athenian  wears  again  Harmodius'  sword ; 
The  Chili  chief  abjures  his  foreign  lord ; 


*  I  rer«r  the  reader  to  the  firgt  addrera  of  Prometheus 
In  MtchyinM,  wh«n  he  ii  left  alone  by  his  attendants, 
4Dd  before  the  arrival  of  the  Chorus  of  Sea-nymphs. 
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The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a  Greek ; 
Young  Freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  Ca- 
cique ; 
Debating  despots,  hemm'd  on  either  shore, 
Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic's  roar: 
Through  Calpe's  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance, 
Sweep  lightly  by  the  half-lamed  land  of  France, 
Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaniard's  cradle,  and  would  fain 
Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main: 
But  driven  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye, 
Break  o'er  the  uEgean,  mindful  of  the  day 
Of  Salamis^ — there,  there  iho  waves  arise, 
Not  to  be  lull'd  by  tyrant  victories. 
Lone,  lost,  abandon'd  in  their  utmost  need 
By  Christians  unto  whom  they  gave  their  creed, 
The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle, 
The  foster'd  feud  encouraged  to  beguile. 
The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay, 
Prolong'd  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey; — 
These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece  can 

show 
The  false  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe. 
But  this  is  well :  Greeks  only  should  free  Greece, 
Not  the  barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 
How  should  the  autocrat  of  bondage  be 
The  king  of  serfs,  and  set  the  nations  free  f 
Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 
Than  swell  the  Cossaque's  prowling  caravan ; 
Better  still  toil  for  masters,  than  av/ait, 
The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a  Russian  gate,— - 
Number'd  by  hordes,  a  human  capital, 
A  live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall, 
Lotted  by  thousands  as  a  meet  reward 
For  the  first  courtier  in  the  czar's  regard ; 
W^hilc  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes 
His  sleep,  sans  dreaming  of  Siberia's  wastes; 
Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair, 
And  drive  the  camel  than  purvey  the  bear. 

vn. 

But  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  clime, 

Where  freedom  dates  her  birth  with  that  of  time  ^ 

And  not  alone  where  plunged  in  night,  a  crowd 

Of  Incas  darken  to  a  dubious  cloud. 

The  dawn  revives;  renown'd,  romantic  Spain 

Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 

Not  now  the  Roman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde, 

Demand  her  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword ; 

Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 

Pollute  the  plains,  alike  abhorring  both; 

Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  rears 

The  warlike  fathers  of  a  thousand  years. 

That  seed  is  sown  and  reap'd,  as  oft  the  Moor 

Sighs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 

Long  in  the  peasant's  song  or  poet's  page 

Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abencerage, 

The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victors,  flung 

Back  to  the  barbarous  realm  from  whence  thejr 

sprung. 
But  these  are  gone — their  faith,  their  swords,  their 

sway, 
Yet  left  more  anti-christian  foes  than  they  : 
The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest, 
The  inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast. 
The  faith's  red  *'  auto,"  fed  with  human  fuel. 
While  sat  the  Catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel, 
Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye. 
That  fiery  festival  of  agony ! 
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The  8't'rn  or  feelile  sovereiijn,  one  or  both 
By  turns  ;  ihc  haiig!itiness  whose  pride  was  sloth  ; 
The  long-dpi^cnora'c  nohle;  the  debased 
Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced 
But  more  degraded  ;  the  unpeopled  realm  ; 
The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm ; 
The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarray'd  ; 
The  idle  forge  that  form'd  Toledo's  blade ; 
The  foreign  wealth  that  flow'd  on  every  shore, 
Save  hers  who  earn*d  it  with  the  natives*  gore ; 
The  very  language,  which  might  vie  with  Rome's, 
And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  homes, 
Neglected  or  forgotten : — snch  was  Spain; 
But  such  she  is  not,  nor  shall  be  again. 
These  worst,  these  home  invaders,  fell  and  feel 
The  new  Nuniantine  soul  of  old  Castile. 
Up!  up  again  I  undaunted  Tauridor  ! 
The  bull  of  Phalaria  renews  his  roar  ; 
Mount,  chivalrous  Hidal<j:o  I  not  in  vain 
Revive  the  cry — '*  lago!  and  close  Spain!"* 
Yes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round, 
And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found, — 
The  exterminating  war ;  the  desert  plain  ; 
The  streets  without  a  tenant,  save  the  slain  ; 
The  wild  Sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 
Of  vulture-plumed  guerillas,  on  the  stoop 
For  their  incessant  prey ;  the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  in  her  fall ; 
The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit,  and  the  maid 
Waving  her  more  than  Amazonian  blade ; 
The  knife  of  Arragon,t  Toledo's  steel; 
The  famous  lance  of  chivalrous  Castile  ; 
The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan; 
The  Andalusian  courser  in  the  van ; 
The  torch  to  make  a  Moscow  of  Madrid ; 
And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid: — 
Such  have  been,  such  shall  be,  such  are.     Ad- 
vance, 
And  win — ^not  Spain,  but  thine  own  freedom, 
France ! 

VIII. 

But  lo !  a  congress !  What,  that  hallowM  name 
Which  freed  the  Atlantic?    May  we  hope  the 

same 
For  outworn  Europe  f  With  the  sound  arise, 
Like  Samuel's  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes, 
The  prophets  of  young  freedom,  summoned  far 
From  climes  of  Washington  and  Bolivar ; 
Henry,  the  forest-bom  Demosthenes, 
Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas ; 
And  stoic  Franklin* 8  energetic  shade, 
Robed  in  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allay'd ; 
And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake, 
To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 
But  toAo  compose  this  senate  of  the  few 
That  should  redeem  the  many  f  Who  renew 
This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assign*d 
The  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind  f 
Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call  f— 
The  bless*d  alliance  which  says  three  are  all ! 
An  earthly  trinity !  which  wears  the  shape 
Of  Heaven's,  as  man  is  mimick'd  by  the  ape. 


♦  "  St.  lago !  and  close  Spain !"  the  old  Spanbli  war- 
cry. 

4  The  Arraeoniana  are  peculiarly  dexterous  in  the 
nie  of  this  weapon,  and  displayed  it  particularly  in 
former  French  wars. 
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A  pious  unity  !  in  purpose  one. 

To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napoleon. 

Why,  Egypt's  gods  were  rational  to  these ; 

Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees. 

And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed. 

Cared  Utile,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed: 

But  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  something 

more — 
The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore. 
Ah,  how  much  happier  were  good  ^sop's  frogs 
Than  we !  for  ours  are  animated  logs. 
With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro, 
And  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow, 
All  dully  anxious  to  leave  httle  work 
Unto  the  revolutionary  stork. 

IX. 

Thrice  bless'd  Verona  I  since  the  holy  three 
With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thcc; 
Honour'd  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  forgets 
The  vaunted  tomb  of  **  all  the  Capulets  ;** 
Thy  Scaligers — for  what  was  '*  Dog  the  Great, 
"Can'  Grande"  (which  I  venture  to  translate) 
To  these  sublimer  pugs  ?   Thy  poet  too, 
Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new; 
Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate ; 
And  Dante's  exile,  shelter'd  by  thy  gate ; 
Thy  good  old  man,*  whose  world  was  all  within 
Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him  in: 
Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 
Were  so  far  like,  as  never  to  get  out ! 
Ay,  shout !  inscribe  !  rear  monuments  of  shame, 
To  tell  oppression  that  the  world  is  tame ! 
Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage — 
The  comedy  is  not  upon  the  stage ; 
The  show  is  rich  in  ribbonry  and  stars- 
Then  gaze  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  bars ; 
Clasp  thy  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy, 
For  thus  much  still  thy  fetter'd  hands  are  free! 

•  X. 

Resplendent  sight !  behold  the  coxcomb  cxar, 

The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war ! 

As  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm. 

And  just  as  6t  for  flirting  as  the  helm ; 

A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit. 

And  generous  spirit  when  *tis  not  frost-bit; 

Now  half-dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw, 

But  harden'd  back  whene'er  the  morning's  raw ; 

With  no  objection  to  true  liberty, 

Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free. 

How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace. 

How  fain,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves,  free 

Greece ! 
How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 
Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet ! 
How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 
With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spain ; 
How  royally  show  off  in  proud  Madrid 
His  goodly  person,  from  the  south  long  hid,— 
A  blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world  knows, 
By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 
Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  Philip's  eon! 
La  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on ; 
And*that  which  Scyihia  was  to  him  of  yore, 
Find  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberia's  shore. 


•  The  famous  old  man  of  Verona. 
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Yet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth, 
Thy  predecessor  on  the  banks  of  Pruth  : 
Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  should  his  lot  be  thine, 
Many  an  old  woman,  but  no  Catherine.* 
Spain  too  hath  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  defiles — 
The  bear  may  rush  into  the  lion's  toils. 
Fatal  to  Goths  are  Xeres'  sunny  fields ; 
Think*st  thou  to  thee  Napoleon*8  victor  yields  ? 
Better  reclaim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 
To  ploughshares,  shave  and  wash  thy  Bashkir 

hordes. 
Redeem  thy  realms  from  slavery  and  the  knout, 
Than  follow  headlong  in  the  fatal  route. 
To  infest  the  clime,  whose  skies  and  laws  are 

pure, 
With  thy  foul  legions.     Spain  wants  no  manure ; 
Her  soil  is  fertile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe ; 
Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago : 
And  wouldst  thou  furnish  them  with  fresher  prey? 
Alas  !  thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  purvey. 
I  am  Diogenes,  though  Russ  and  Hun 
Stand  between  mine  and  many  a  myriad*s  sun ; 
But  were  I  not  Diogenes,  I'd  wander 
Rather  a  worm  than  such  an  Alexander ! 
Be  slaves  who  will,  the  Cynic  shall  be  free ; 
His  tub  hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinopd : 
Still  will  he  hold  his  lantern  up  to  scan 
The  £ice  of  monarchs  for  an  "  honest  man.*' 

XI. 

And  what  doth  Gatil,  the  all-prolific  land 
Of  ne  plus  nltra  Ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenaries?  and  her  noisy  Chambers, 
And  tribune  which  each  orator  first  clambers, 
Before  he  6nds  a  voice,  and,  when  'tis  found, 
Hears  "  the  lie*'  echo    for  his  answer  round  f 
Our  British  Commons  sometimes  deign  to  hear ; 
A  Gallic  senate  hath  more  tongue  than  ear ; 
Even  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate. 
Must  fight  next  day,  his  speech  to  vindicate. 
But  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,  who  had  rather 
Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  father. 
What  is  the  simple  standing  of  a  shot. 
To  listen  long  and  interrupting  not  ? 
Though  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
When  Tully  fulmined  o'er  each  vocal  dome, 
Demosthenes  has  sanction'd  the  transaction. 
In  saying  eloquence  meant  **  Action,  action !" 

XII. 

But  Where's  the  monarch  7  hath  ho  dined  ?  or 

yet 
Groans  beneath  indigestion's  heavy  debt  ? 
Have  revolutionary  pat6s  risen. 
And  tum'd  the  royal  entrails  to  a  prison  ? 
Have  discontented  movements  stirr'd  the  troops? 
Or  have  no  movements  follow'd  traitorous  soups? 
Have  Carbonaro  cooks  not  carbonadoed 
EUch  course  enough  ?  or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 
Repletion?    Ah !  in  thy  dejected  looks 

I  read  all '•  treason  in  her  cooks ! 

Good  classic !  is  it,  canst  thou  say, 

Desirable  to  be  the  '* ?** 


♦  The  dexterity  of  Catherine  cxtrlcatud  Peter,  (called 
the  Great  by  courtesy)  when  »iirrounded  by  the  Mus- 
talmmnt  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pruth. 


Why  wouldst  thou  leave  calm  ■ 's  green 

abode, 
Apician  table  and  Horatian  ode, 
To  rule  a  people  who  will  not  be  ruled. 
And  love  much    rather  to   be  scourged   than 

school'd  ? 
Ah  !  thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 
For  thrones — the  table  sees  thee  better  placed : 
A  mild  Epicurean,  form'd,  at  best, 
To  be  a  kind  host  and  as  good  a  guest. 
To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 
One  half  the  poet's,  all  the  gourmand's  art; 
A  scholar  always,  now  and  then  a  wit. 
And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit — 
But  not  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  free ; 
The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  for  thee ! 

XIII. 
Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a  phrase 
From  a  bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise  ? 
"  Arts — arms — and  George— and  glory  and  the 

isles — 
And    happy    Britain — wealth     and    freedom's 

smiles- 
White  cliflTs,  that  held  invasion  far  aloof- 
Contented  subjects,  all  alike  tax-proof— 
Proud  Wellington,  with  eagle  beak  so  curl'd. 
That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends    the 

world!* 
And  Waterloo — and  trade — and (hush!  not 

yet 
A  syllable  of  imposts  or  of  debt) 
And  ne'er  (enough)  lamented  Castlereagh, 
Whose  pen-knife  slit  a  goose-quill  'tother  day — 
And  '  pilots  who  have  wcather'd  every  storm, *- 
(But    no,    not    even    for  rhyme's  sake,    name 

reform)." 
These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 
Methinks  we  need  not  sing  them  any  more ; 
Found  in  so  many  volumes  far  and  near. 
There's  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  here. 
Yet  something  may  remain,  perchance,  to  chime 
With  reason,   and,   what's  stranger  still,  with 

rhyme ; 
Even  this  thy  genius.  Canning!  may  permit. 
Who,  bred  a  statesman,  still  was  bom  a  wh, 
And  never,   even  in  that  dull  bouse,   couldst 

tame 
To  unleaven'd  prose  thine  own  poetic  flame ; 
Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator, 
Even  I  can  praise  thee — Tories  do  no  more. 
Nay,    not   so   much; — they    hate    thee,    man, 

because 
Thy  spirit  less  upholds  them  than  it  awes. — 
The  hounds  will  gather   to  their    huntsman's 

hollo. 
And,  where  he  leads,  the  duteous  pack  will 

follow : 
But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry. 
Their  yelp  for  game  is  not  an  eulogy ; 
Less  faithful  far  than  the  four-footed  pack, 
A  dubious  scent  would  lure  the  bipeds  back. 
Thy  saddle-girths  are  not  yet  quite  secure, 
Nor  royal  stallion's  feet  extremely  sure ; 


♦  "  Na^o  (luspendit  adunco.**— Harare. 
The  Roman  appliei  it  to  one  who  merely  was  impe 
rious  to  his  acquaintance. 
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The  unwieldy  old  white  horse  is  apt  at  last 
To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  then  stick  fast 
With  his  great  self  and  rider  in  the  mud  ; 
But  what  of  that  ?  the  animal  shows  blood. 

XIV. 

Alas  I  the  country  ! — ^how  shall  tongue  or  pen 
Bewail  her  now  uncountry  gentlemen  ? 
The  last  to  bid  llie  cry  of  warfare  cease, 
The  first  to  make  a  malady  of  peace. 
For  what  were  all  these  country  patriots  bom  ? 
To  iiunt  and  vole,  and  raise  the  price  of  corn  ? 
But  corn,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall^ 
Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets  most  of  all. 
And  must  ye  fall  with  every  ear  of  grain  ? 
Why  would  you  trouble  Buonaparte's  reign? 
He  was  your  great  Triptolemus ;  his  vices 
Destroy*d  but  realms,  and  still  maintained  your 

prices ; 
He  amplified,  to  every  lord's  content, 
The  grand  agrarian  alchymy — high  rent. 
Why  did  the  Tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 
And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters  7 
Why  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone  f 
The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne. 
True,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt, 
But  what  of  that  ?  the  Gaul  may  bear  the  guilt ; 
But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way, 
And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 
But  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale  ? 
The  purse-proud  tenant  never  known  to  fail  f 
The  farm  which  never  yet  was  left  on  hand  f 
The  morsh  reclaimed  to  most  improving  land? 
The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease  7 
The  doubling  rental  T    What  an  evil's  peace  ! 
In  vain  the  prize  excites  the  ploughman's  skill, 
In  vain  the  commons  pass  their  patriot  bill ; 
The  landed  interest — (you  may  understand 
The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the  land)-^ 
The  land's  self-interest  groans  from   shore  to 

shore, 
For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 
Up !  up  again :  ye  rents,  exalt  your  notes. 
Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  their  votes, 
And  patriotism,  so  delicately  nice, 
Her  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price ; 
For  ah!  "  the  loaves  and  fishes,"  once  so  high. 
Arc  gone — their  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry ; 
And  nought  remains  of  all  the  millions  spent. 
Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  content. 
They  who  are  not  so  had  their  turn — and  turn 
About  still  flows  from  fortune's  equal  urn ; 
Now  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward, 
And  share  the  blessings  which  themselves  pre- 

pared. 
See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm, 
Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  farm ! 
Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword   in  hireling 

hands, 
Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands ; 
Safe  in  their  barns  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle — why  ?  for  rent ! 
Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent. 
Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions— ^hy  ?  for 

rent! 
They  roar'd,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they  swore 

they  meant 
To  die  for  England — why  then  live  f  for  rent ! 


The  peace  has  made  one  general  malcontent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots ;  war  was  rent ! 
Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  mispent, 
How  reconcile  ? — by  reconciling  rent. 
And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent? 
No :  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with  rent ! 
Their  good,  ill.  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent. 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion — Rent,  rent,  rent ! 
Thou  sold'st  thy  birthright,  Esau !  for  a  mess: 
Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more  or  eaten  less : 
Now  thou  hast  swilTd  thy  pottage,  thy  demands 
Are  idle  ;  Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 
Such,  landlords,  was  your  appetite  for  war, 
And,  gorged  with  blood,   you  grumble  at  the 

scar ! 
What,  would  they  spread  iheir  earthquake  even 

o'er  cash  ? 
.And  when  land  crumbles,  bid  firm  paper  crash? 
So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  fall. 
And  found  on  'Change  a  fmindling h(»pittll 
liO,  mother  church,  while  all  religion  writhes. 
Like  Niobe,  weeps  o'er  her  offspring,  tithes; 
The  prelates  go  to — where  the  saints  have  gone, 
And  proud  pluralities  subside  to  one ; 
Church,  state,  and  faction,  wrestle  in  the  dark, 
Toss'd  by  the  deluge  in  their  common  ark. 
Shorn  of  her  bishops,  banks,  and  dividends. 
Another  Babel  soars — ^but  Britain  ends. 
And  why  ?  to  pamper  the  self-seeking  wants, 
And  prop  the  hill  of  these  agrarian  ants. 
"  Go  to  these  ants,  thou  sluggard,  and  be  wiae  ;'* 
Admire  their  patience  through  each  sacrifice, 
Till  taught  to  feel  the  lesson  of  their  pride. 
The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide  ; 
Admire  their  justice,  which  would  fain  deny 
The  debt  of  nations :  pray,  toAo  made  it  high  t 

XV. 

Or  turn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks. 
The  now  Symplegades — the  crushing  Stocks, 
Where  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 
In  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 
That  magic  palace  of  Alcina  shows 
More  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose. 
Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleavened  ore. 
And  all  her  pebbles  from  Pactolus'  shore. 
There  Fortune  plays,  while  Rumour  holds  the 

stake. 
And  the  world  trembles  to  bid  brokers  break. 
How  rich  b  Britain !  not  indeed  in  mines, 
Or  peace,  or  plenty,  corn,  or  oil,  or  wines; 
No  land  of  Canaan,  full  of  milk  and  honey. 
Nor  (save  in  paper  shekels)  ready  money : 
But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse. 
Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jews  ? 
Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King  John, 
And  now,  ye  kings !  they  kindly  draw  yonr  own ; 
All  states,  all  things,  all  sovereigns,  they  control. 
And  waft  a  loan  *•  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 
The  banker — broker — baron — brethren,  speed 
To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their  need. 
Nor  these  alone ;  Columbia  feels  no  less 
Fresh  speculation  follow  each  success ; 
And  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  per  centage  from  exhausted  Spain. 
Not  without  Abraham*s  seed  can  Russia  march-— 
'Tis  gold,  not  steel,  that  rears  the  conqueror's 

arch. 
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Two  Jews,  a  chosen  people,  can  command 
In  every  realm  their  scripture-promised  land: 
Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Romans,  and  uphold 
The  accursed  Hun,  more  brutal  than  of  old : 
Two  Jews — but  not  Samaritans — direct 
The  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  their  sect. 
What  is  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them  7 
A  congress  forms  their  *'  New  Jerusalem," 
Where  baronies  and  orders  both  invite — 
Oh,  holy  Abraham  !  dost  thou  see  the  sight  7 
Thy  followers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine, 
Who  spit  not  *'  on  their  Jewish  gaberdine," 
But  honour  them  as  portion  of  the  show — 
(Where  now,  oh,  Pope  !  is  thy  forsaken  toe  7 
Could  it  not  favour  Judah  with  some  kicks  7 
Or  has  it  ceased  to  *'  kick  against  the  pricks?") 
On  Shylock's  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh, 
To  cut  from  nations'   hearts  their  '*  pound  of 
flesh." 

XVI. 

Strange  sight  this  congress!  destined  to  unite 
All  that's  incongruous,  all  that's  opposite. 
I  speak  not  of  the  sovereigns — they're  alike, 
A  common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike : 
But  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  strings, 
Have  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy  kings. 
Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine. 
While  Europe  wonders  at  the  vast  design : 
There  Metternich,  power's  foremost  parasite. 
Cajoles ;  there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight ; 
There  Chateaubriand  forma  new  books  of  mar- 

•     tyrs;* 
Andaabtle  Greeks  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars  ; 
There  Montmorency,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters, 
Turns  a  diplomatist  of  great  eclat, 
To  furnish  articles  for  the  '*  Debats ;" 
Of  war  so  certain — yet  not  quite  so  sure 
As  his  dismissal  in  the  '*  Moniteur." 
Alas !  how  could  the  cabinet  thus  err  7 
Can  peace  be  worth  an  ultra-minister  7 
He  falls  indeed, — perhaps  to  rise  again, 
**  Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquer'd  Spain." 

XVII. 

Enough  of  this — a  sight  more  mournful  woos 
The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  muse. 
The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride, 
The  imperial  victim — sacrifice  to  pride  ; 
The  mother  of  the  hero's  hope,  the  boy, 
The  young  Astyanax  of  modern  Troy  ; 
The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 
That  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e'er  hath  seen : 
She  flits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour, 
The  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 
Oh,  cruel  mockery !  could  not  Austria  spare 
A  daughter?  What  did  France's  widow  there  7 
Her  fitter  place  was  by  St.  Helen's  wave — 
Her  only  throne  is  in  Napoleon's  grave. 
But,  no, — she  still  must  hold  a  petty  reign, 
Flank'd  by  her  formidable  chamberlain  ; 


i  MoiMieur  Chateaubriand,  who  has  not  forgotten  the 
author  in  the  minister,  received  a  handsome  compii- 
menl  at  Verona  from  a  literary  lovereign.  "Aht 
Monsieur  C ,  are  you  related  to  that  Chateau- 
briand who— who— who  has  written  tomething  (ccrit 
fMifut  eha§$)?**  It  is  said  that  the  Author  of  Atala 
repented  him  for  a  moment  of  his  legitimacy. 


The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  hundred  eyea 
Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageantries. 
What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared  in 

vain, 
A  sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 
Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  Southern  seas, 
Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese. 
Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort 
To  note  the  trappings  of  her  mimic  court. 
But  she  appears !  Verona  sees  her  shorn 
Of  all    her    beams — while   nations   gaze   and 

mourn — 
Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  had  time 
To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime, 
(If  e'er  those  awful  ashes  can  grow  cold — 
But    no, — their   embers    soon   will   burst    the 

mould) ; 
She  comes ! — the    Andromache   (but  not    Ra- 
cine's, 
Nor  Homer's) ;  lo!  on  Pyrrhus'  arm  she  leans ! 
Yes  !  the  right  arm,  yet  red  from  Waterloo, 
Which    cut    her   lord's    half-shatter'd    sceptre 

through. 
Is  offered  and  accepted !  Could  a  slave 
Do  more  7  or  less  ? — and  he  in  his  new  grave  ! 
Her  eye,  her  check,  betray  no  inward  strife, 
And  the  JEx-empress  grows  as  Ex  a  wife  ! 
So  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts ! 
Why  spare  men's  feelings,  when  their  own  are 
jests  7 

XVIII. 

But,  tired  of  foreign  follies,  I  turn  home, 

And  sketch  the  group — the   picture's   yet   to 

come. 
My  Muse  'gan  weep,  but,  ere  a  tear  was  spilt, 
She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  kilt ! 
While  throng'd  the  chiefs  of  every  Highland 

clan 
To  hail  their  brother,  Vich  Ian  Alderman  ! 
Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse  roar. 
While  all  the  Common  Council  cry,   **  Clay- 
more I" 
To  see  proud  Albyn's  tartans  as  a  belt 
Gird  the  gross  sirloin  of  a  City  Celt, 
She  burst  into  a  laughter  so  extreme, 
That  I  awoke — and  lo !  it  was  no  dream ! 


Here,  reader,  will  we  pause: — if  there's  no  harm 


m 


This  first — you'll  have,  perhaps,  a  second  '*  Car- 


men 


ft 
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I. 

LoNo   years! — It   tries  the   thrilling  firame   to 

bear 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a  child  of  song 
Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny  and  wrong ; 
Imputed  madness,  prison'd  solitude, 
And  the  mind's  canker  in  its  savage  mood. 
When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart ;  and  the  abhorred  grate. 
Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hideous  shade, 
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Works  through  tlie   throbbing   eye-ball  to  the 

brain 
With  a  hot  sc  nse  of  heaviness  and  pain ; 
Ana  bare,  at  once,  captivity  displayed 
Stands  scoffing  through  the  never-opeu*d  gate, 
Which  nothing  through  its  bars  admits,  save  day 
And  tasteless  tbod,  which  I  have  eat  alone 
Tin  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone  ; 
And  I  can  banquet  hke  a  beast  of  prey, 
Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  my  lair,  and — it  may  be — my  grave. 
All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear, 
But  most  be  borne.    I  stoop  not  to  despair ; 
For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony, 
And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 
The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall, 
And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall ; 
And  revcird  among  men  and  things<Tli\ine, 
And  pour'd  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 
In  honour  of  the  sacred  war  for  him. 
The  Gk>d  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven. 
For  he  hath  strengthened  me  in  heart  and  limb 


Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'er-laboor'd 

mind. 
And  dim  the  little  light  that*s  left  behind 
With  needless  torture,  as  iheir  tyrant  will 
Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill : 
With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  class'd, 
'Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years  hftfB 

pas8*d ; 
'Mid  sights  and  soimds  like  these  my  life  may 

close: 
So  let  it  be — for  then  I  shall  repose. 

IV. 

I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet ; 
I  had  forgotten  half  I  would  forget, 
But  it  revives — oh !  would  it  were  my  lot 
j  To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot ! — 
I  Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 
:  In  this  vast  la2ar-house  of  many  woes  ? 
I  Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the 
j  mind, 

_.       .         ...       ^  T-..r.        i  Nor  words  a  language,  nor  ev'n  men  mankind; 

That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgiven, ;  ^here  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 
I  have^cmploy  d  my  penance  to  record  ;  ^.^^  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  heU- 

For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes — 
Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall. 
Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbUng  moods  ;— 
While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbour's 

call- 
None  !  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all, 
Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these. 
Nor  bound  between  distraction  and  disease. 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here? 
Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men, 
Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  owti, 
Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career, 
j  Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and 
I  fear  ? 

Would  I  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  a^n, 
And  teach  them  inward  sorrow's  stifled  groan  ? 
The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress, 
Which  undermines  our  stoical  success  ? 
No  I — still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive^ — I 
Have  pardon'd  princes'  insults,  and  would  die. 
Yes,  sister  of  my  sovereign !  for  thy  sake 
I  weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast, 
It  hath  no  business  where  thou  art  a  guest ; 
Thy  brother  hates — but  I  can  not  detest. 
Thou  pitiest  not — but  I  can  not  forsake. 


me 


How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  ador'd. 

II. 

But  this  is  o*er — my  pleasant  task  is  done : 
My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  years ! 
If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears, 
Know  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from 

none. 
But  thou,  my  young  creation  !  my  soul's  child  ! 
Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled. 
And  woo'd  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight, 
Thou  too  art  gone — and  so  is  my  delight : 
And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 
With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 
Thou  too  art  ended — what  is  left  me  now  ? 
For  I  have  angiush  yet  to  bear — and  how  ? 
I  kuow  not  that — but  in  the  innate  force 
Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 
I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  had  no  remorae. 
Nor  cause  for  such :  they  call'd  me  mad — and 

why? 
Oh  Leonora  !  wilt  not  thou  reply  ? 
I  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart 
To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art ; 
But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind ; 
I  knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 
Not  less  because  I  suffer  it  unbent. 
That  thou  wen  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind. 
Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind ; 
But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will, 
My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still ; 
Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away, 
The  wretched  are  the  faithful ;  'tis  their  fate 
To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay. 
And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 
As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour ; 
But  oura  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 

in. 

Above  me,  hark  !  the  long  and  maniac  cry 

Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 

And  hark !  the  lash  and  the  increasing  howl. 

And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy ! 

There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frenzy  foul, 


V. 

Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair* 
But  all  unquench'd  is  still  my  better  part. 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart 
As  dwells  the  gather'd  lightning  in  its  cloud. 
Encompass' d  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud, 
Till  struck, — forth  flies  the  all-ethereal  dart ! 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame 
And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were 
Flit  by  me ; — they  are  gone — I  am  the  same. 
And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew ; 
I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 
A  princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward ; 
And  if  my  eyes  reveai'd  it,  they,  alas  * 
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Were  punish'd  by  the  silentness  ot  thine, 
And  yet  I  did  noi  venture  to  repine. 
Thou  wen  to  me  a  crystal -girded  shrine, 
Worshipp'd  at  holy  distance,  and  around 
Hallow'd  and  meekly  kiss'd  the  saintly  ground; 
Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  love 
Had  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  array'd 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismay*d— 
Oh !  not  dismay'd — but  awed,  Uke  One  above ; 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A  something  which  all  softness  did  surpass — 
I  know  not  how — thy  genius  mastered  mine— 
My  star  stood  still  before  ihee: — if  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design, 
That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear ; 
But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  bo 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me,  but  for  Ihee. 
The  very  love  which  lock'd  me  to  my  chain 
Hath  lightened  half  its  weight ;  and  for  the  rest, 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigour  to  sustain. 
And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast, 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  pain. 

VI. 

It  is  no  marvel — from  my  very  birth 
My  soul  was  drunk  with  love,  which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whatever  I  saw  on  earth ; 
Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 
Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers. 
And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise. 
Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dream'd  uncounted  hours, 
Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering ;  and  the  wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o*er  me,  and  said 
Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made, 
And  such  a  truant  hoy  would  end  in  woe. 
And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow ; 
And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep. 
But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 
Retum*d  and  wept  alone,  and  dream'd  again 
The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 
And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain  ; 
And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  one  want. 
But  undefined,  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
I  found  the  thing  I  sought — and  that  was  thee ; 
And  then  I  lost  my  being  all  to  be 
Absorb'd  in  thine — the  world  was  past  away — 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me ! 

VII. 

I  loved  all  solitude^ — ^but  little  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant ;  had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  ycarii  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave ; 
But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave  f 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  sufTer  more 
Than  the  wreck'd  sailor  on  his  desert  shore ; 
The  world  is  all  before  him — mine  is  Aere, 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier. 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye 
And  whh  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky—* 
I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof, 
Although  'tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof. 


VIII. 

Yet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline, 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay  : — I  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine, 
And  a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free ; 
But  much  to  one,  who  long  hath  sufTer'd  so, 
Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place, 
And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 
I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  man. 
But  spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them — all  earth 
Abandons — Heaven  forgets  me  ; — in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  powers  of  evil  can. 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  further,  and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 
Why  in  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved 
Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  ?  because  I  loved ! 
Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see, 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 

IX. 

I  once  was  quick  in  feeling — that  is  o*er ; — 
My  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dash'd 
My  brain  against  these  bars  as  the  sun  flashed 
In  mockery  through  them  ; — if  I  bear  and  bore 
The  much  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  words,  'tis  that  I  would  not  die 
And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 
Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of 

shame 
Stamp  madness  deep  into  my  memory, 
And  woo  compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 
Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 
No — it  shall  be  immortal  I — and  I  make 
A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell, 
Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake. 
While  thou,  Ferrara!  when  no  longer  dwell 
The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down, 
And  crumbUng    piecemeal  view  thy  heartless 

halls, 
A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, 
A  poet's  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown. 
While  strangers  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled  walls ! 
And  thou,  Leonora  I  thou — who  wert  ashamed 
That  such  as  I  could  love — who  blush' d  to  hear 
To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  couldst  be  dear, 
Go !  tell  thy  brother  that  my  heart,  untamed 
By  grief,  years,  weariness — and  it  may  be 
A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me, 
From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this, 
Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss,— 
Adores  thee  still; — and  add — that  when  the 

towers 
And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 
Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot. 
Or  left  untended  in  a  dull  repose. 
This — this  shall  be  a  consecrated  spot ! 
But  thou — when  all  that  birth  and  beauty  throws 
Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct — shalt  have 
One  half  the  laurel  which  o'ershades  my  grave. 
No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart, 
As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart. 
Yes,  Leonora !  it  shall  be  our  fate 
To  be  entwined  for  ever — but  too  late  ! 
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JEPHTILVS  DAUGHTER. 

Since  our  country,  our  God — Oh  !  my  aire! 
Demand  thai  thy  daughter  expire; 
Since  thy  triumph  was  hought  by  thy  vow— 
Strike  tlie  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee  now  I 

And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o*er, 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more  : 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low, 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow ! 

And  of  this,  oh,  my  father !  be  sure — 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow, 
And  the  lust  thought  that  soothes  mo  below. 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament. 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent ! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
And  my  father  and  country  are  free  ! 

When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush'd. 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush'd, 
Let  my  momory  still  be  thy  pride, 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died. 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 

The  king  was  on  his  throne, 

The  satraps  throng'd  the  hall ; 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

0*er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine — 
Jehovah*s  vessels  hold 

The  godless  heathen*s  wine  ! 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall. 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand : 
The  fingers  of  a  man ; — 

A  &oUtary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran, 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

The  monarch  saw  and  shook, 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice ; 
All  bloodless  wax*d  bis  look, 

And  tremulous  his  voice. 
"  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear, 

The  wisest  of  the  earth, 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear 

Wliich  mar  our  royal  mirth." 

Chaldea*s  seers  are  good, 

But  here  they  have  no  skill: 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood, 

Untold  and  awful  still. 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage, 

They  saw — ^but  knew  no  more. 


A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth, 
lie  heard  the  king's  command. 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright. 

The  prophecy  in  view ; 
lie  read  it  on  that  night, — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

"  Belshazzar^s  grave  is  made, 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away, 
He  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay. 
The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state. 

His  canopy,  the  stone ; 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate  ! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne !" 
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ODE  TO  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTB. 


"Ezpende  Annibalcm  :-Hiuot  libras  in  duce  raniBO 
Invenietl"  Jdven al,  Sat.  X. 


"The  Emperor  Nepos  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  provincials  of  Oa«l,* 
his  moral  virtues  and  military  talents  were  loudly  cele- 
brated ;  and  those  who  derived  any  private  benefit 
from  his  government  announced  in  prophetic  stralBS 
the  restoration  of  public  felicity. 

*  •  *  «  *  •  • 

#  «  *  *  «  •  » 

By  this  shameAil  abdication,  he  protracted  bis  life  a 
few  years,  in  a  very  ambiguous  state,  between  an  em- 
peror and  an  exile,  till — 


.»! 


Gibbon's  Decline  and  FaU,  vol.  vi.  p. 


*Tis  done — ^but  yesterday  a  king ! 

And  arm*d  with  kings  to  strive — 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing. 

So  abject — yet  alive ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strew' d  our  earth  with  hostile  bones  f 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ? 
Since  he,  miscall'd  the  morning  star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far. 

Hi-minded  man !  why  scourge  thy  kind, 

Who  bow'd  so  low  the  knee  ? 
By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind. 

Thou  taught*  St  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestioned, — power  to 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave 

To  those  that  worshipp*d  thee ; 
Nor,  till  thy  fiill,  cou!d  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness ! 

Thanks  for  that  lesson — it  will  teach 

To  after- warriors  more 
Than  high  philosophy  can  preach. 

And  vainly  preach*d  before. 
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That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  pagod  things  of  sabre-sway, 
With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 

The  triumph  and  the  vanity. 

The  rapture  of  the  strife — * 
The  earthquake  shout  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life  ; 
The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seemed  made  but  to  obey, 

Wherewith  renown  wj^  rife — 
All  quell'd  I — Dark  spirit !  what  must  be 
The  madness  of  thy  memory ! 

The  desolater  desolate ! 

The  victor  overthrown ! 
The  arbiter  of  others'  fate 

A  suppliant  for  his  own  ! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope  ? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone? 
To  die  a  prince — or  live  a  slave — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave ! 

Het  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak 

Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound ; 
Chain' d  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke,— 

Alone — ^how  look'd  he  round  ? — 
Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength, 
An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length, 

And  darker  fate  hast  found : 
He  fell,  the  forest- prowlers'  prey ; 
But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away ! 

The  Roman, t  when  his  burning  heart 
Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 

Threw  down  the  daggei^— dared  depart. 
In  savage  grandeur,  home. 

He  dared  depart,  in  utter  scorn 

Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne. 
Yet  left  him  such  a  doom  ! 

His  only  glory  was  that  hour 

Of  self- upheld  abandon'd  power. 

The  Spaniard,^  when  the  lust  of  sway 

Had  lost  its  quickening  spell. 
Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away. 

An  empire  for  a  cell ; 
A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 
A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds. 

His  dotage  trifled  well : 
Yet  better  had  he  never  known 
A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne. 

But  thou — from  thy  reluctant  hand 

The  thunderbolt  is  wrung — 
Too  late  thou  leavest  the  high  command 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung ; 
All  evil  spirit  as  thou  art, 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart, 

To  see  thine  own  unstrung ; 

•  Certaminii  gandia^  the  expression  of  Attila,  in  his 
harangue  to  hit  army,  previoui  to  the  battle  of  Cha- 
lons, given  in  CaMiodorut. 

f  Mile. 

t  Sylla. 

^  Charles  V. 
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To  think  that  God's  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean ; 

And  earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him, 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own! 
And  monarchs  bow'd  the  trembling  limb 

And  thank'd  him  for  a  throne  ! 
Fair  freedom  !  we  may  hold  thee  dear. 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh !  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind ! 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore. 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain — 
Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more. 

Or  deepen  every  stain. 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honour  dies, 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise. 

To  shame  the  world  again— 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height, 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  7 

Weigh'd  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales,  mortality !  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away ; 
But  yet,  methought,  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate 

To  dazzle  and  dismay  ; 
Nor  deem'd  contempt  could  thus  make  mirtii 
Of  these,  the  conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower. 

Thy  still  imperial  bride ; 
How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour  f 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  ? 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 

Thou  throneless  homicide  ? 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem, 
'Tis  worth  thy  vanish' d  diadem  ! 

Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  isle, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 
That  element  may  meet  thy  smile, 

It  ne'er  was  ruled  by  thee  ! 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand. 
In  loitering  mood,  upon  the  sand, 

That  earth  is  now  as  free ! 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue  hath  now 
Transferr'd  his  by- word  to  thy  brow. 

Thou  Timor!  in  his  captive's  cage* 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine. 

While  brooding  in  thy  prison' d  rage  f 
But  one — **  The  world  iww  mine :" 

Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone. 
Life  will  not  long  confine 

That  spirit  pour'd  so  widely  forth- 

So  long  obey'd — so  little  worth ! 

Or  like  the  thieft  of  fire  from  heaven, 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock  f 
And  share  with  him,  the  unforgiven. 

His  vulture  and  his  rock  f 


^  The  cage  of  Bajazet,  by  order  of  Tamerlane, 
f  Proinetheua. 
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Foredoom'd  by  God — by  man  accurst, 
And  that  lost  act,  though  not  thy  worst, 

The  very  fiend's  arch  mock  ;* 
He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died  I 


THE  DREAM. 


I. 

Our  life  is  twofold :  sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 

Death  and  existence ;  sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality, 

And  dreams  in  their  developement  have  breath. 

And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy ; 

They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 

They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toils, 

They  do  divide  our  being;  they  become 

A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time. 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity : 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past, — they  speak 

Like  sibyls  of  the  future  ;  they  have  power — 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 

They  make  as  what  we  were  not — what  they 

will, 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by, 
The  dread  of  vanish* d  shadows — Are  they  so  f 
Is  not  the  past  all  shadow !     What  are  they  7 
Creations  of  the  mind  ? — The  mind  can  make 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 
I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dream'd 
Perchance  in  sleep — for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 

II. 

I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such. 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base. 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  corn-fields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scattered  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs ; — the  hill 
Was  crown'd  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fix'd. 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man : 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gazing — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself— but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 
And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 
And  both  were  young,  yet  not  alike  in  youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge, 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth. 
And  that  was  shining  on  him  ;  he  had  look*d 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away  ; 


♦  "The  fiend'i  arch  mock- 
To  lip  a  wanton,  and  suppose  her  chaste.*' 

S/uUUpeare. 


He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  her's ; 

She  was  his  voice ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her. 

But  treml>Ied  on  her  words ;  she  was  his  sight, 

For  his  eye  follow'd  hers,  and  saw  with  hers, 

Which  coloured  all  his  objects ; — he  had  ceased 

To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life, 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 

Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 

A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart 

Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 

But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him  ;  to  her  he  was 

Even  as  a  brother — but  no  more;  'twas  much, 

For  broiherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 

Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow'd  on  him; 

Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 

Of  a  timc-honour'd  race. — It  was  a  name 

Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not— 

and  why  ? 
Time   taught  him  a    deep  answer — ^when   the 

loved 
Another ;  even  now  she  loved  another, 
.\nd  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 
Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

III. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

I'here  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 

Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparison'd : 

Within  an  antique  oratory  stood 

The  boy  of  whom  I  spake  ; — he  was  alone, 

And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro ;  anon 

He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 

Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of:  then  he 

lean'd 
His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  na 

'twere 
With  a  convulsion— then  arose  again. 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused, 
The  lady  of  his  love  re-enter'd  there ; 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew, 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his 

heart 
Was  darken'd  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all. 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 
A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded  as  it  came ; 
He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow 

steps 
Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu, 
For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles  :  he  pass*d 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  hall. 
And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way. 
And  ne'er  repass'd  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

IV. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  boy  was  spmrig  to  manhood :  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home. 
And  his  soul  drank  their  sunbeams ;  he  was  girt 
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With  strange  and  dusky  aspects ;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer. 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  all ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  noontide  suhriness, 
CouchM  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruinM  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear*d  them ;  by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fasten^  near  a  fountain;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while. 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumbered  around: 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven. 

V. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  one 
Who  did  not  love  her  better :  in  her  home, 
A  thousand  leagues  from  his, — her  native  home, 
She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  infancy. 
Daughters  and  sons  of  beauty, — ^but  behold  ! 
Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
As  if  itB  lids  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  all  she  loved, 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish. 
Or  ill- repressed  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
What  could  her  grief  be  7 — she  had  loved  hin^not, 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey*d 
Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past. 

VI. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  wanderer  was  return'd.-  -I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar — with  a  gentle  bride; 
Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  star-light  of  his  boyhood  ; — as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  ahar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 
The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude ;  and  then — 
As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced, — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words. 
And  all  things  reel'd  around  him ;  he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have 

been— 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom^  hall. 
And  the  rememberM  chambers,  and  the  place. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine  and  the  shade, 
All  thuigs  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 
And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back, 
And  thrust  themselves  between   him  and  the 

light: 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  f 

VIL 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  lady  of  his  love ;— oh !  she  was  changed 


As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes, 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm ;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things ; 
And  forms,  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others'  sight,  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy ;  but  the  wiM 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  ? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  phantasieSf 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakednesi, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real ! 

VIII. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore. 
The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone, 
Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  compass'd  round 
With  hatred  and  contention ;  pain  was  miz'd 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until, 
Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days,* 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 
Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many 

men, 
And  made  him  friends  of  mountains :  with  the 

stars 
And  the  quick  spirit  of  the  universe 
He  held  his  dialogues ;  and  they  did  teach 
To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries ; 
To  him  the  book  of  night  was  open'd  wide. 
And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveai'd 
A  marvel  and  a  secret — be  it  so. 

IX. 

My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creaturce  should  be  thus  traced  ont 

Almost  like  a  reality — the  one 

To  end  in  madness — both  in  misery. 


TO   THYRZA. 

WiTHOUT^a  stone  to  mark  the  spot. 

And  say,  what  truth  might  well  have  said, 
By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot, 

Ah,  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid? 
By  many  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 

Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vain  ; 
The  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee 

To  bid  us  meet — no — ne'er  again ! 
Could  this  have  been — a  word,  a  look. 

That  softly  said,  "  We  part  in  peace," 
Had  taught  my  bosom  how  to  brook, 

With  fainter  sighs,  thy  soul's  release. 
And  didst  thou  not,  since  death  for  thee 

Prepared  a  light  and  pangless  dart. 
Once  long  for  him  thou  ne'er  shall  see. 

Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  his  heart  f 


•  Mlthridates  of  Pontus. 
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Oh!  who  Ukc  him  had  watch*d  theo  here? 

Or  aadly  mark'd  thy  glazing  eye, 
In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear, 

When  silent  Borrow  fears  to  sigh, 
Till  all  is  past  7  But  when  no  more 

'Twas  thine  to  reck  of  human  woe, 
Affection's  heart-drops,  gushing  o'er, 

Had  flow'd  as  fast — as  now  they  flow 
Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  day 

In  these,  to  me,  deserted  towers, 
Ere  caird  but  for  a  time  away, 

Aflfection's  mingling  tears  were  ours  ? 
Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside  ; 

The  smile  none  else  might  understand  ; 
The  whisper'd  thoughts  of  hearts  allied, 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand  ; 
The  kiss  so  guiltless  and  refined, 

That  love  each  warmer  wish  forbore  : 
Those  eyes  proclaim' d  so  pure  a  mind. 

Even  passion  blush'd  to  plead  for  more. 
The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rejoice. 

When  prone,  unlike  thee,  to  repine  ; 
The  song  celestial  from  thy  voice. 

But  sweet  to  mc  from  none  but  thine ; 
The  pledge  we  wore — I  wear  it  still. 

But  where  is  thine  ? — ah,  where  art  thou  ? 
Oft  have  I  borne  the  weight  of  ill. 

But  never  bent  beneath  till  now ! 
Well  hast  thou  left  in  life's  best  bloom 

The  cup  of  woe  for  me  to  drain. 
If  rest  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 

I  would  not  wish  thee  here  again ; 
But  if  in  worlds  more  blest  than  this 

Thy  virtues  seek  a  fitter  sphere. 
Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss. 

To  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  here. 
Teach  me — too  early  taught  by  thee ! 

To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven : 
On  earth  thy  love  was  such  to  mo, 

It  fSun  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven ! 


STANZAS. 


A  WAT,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe ! 

Be  silent,  thou  once  soothing  strain, 
Or  I  must  flee  from  hence,  for,  oh ! 

I  dare  not  trust  those  sounds  again. 
To  me  they  speak  of  brighter  days— ' 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas ! 
I  must  not  think,  I  may  not  gaz^ 

On  what  I  am,  on  what  I  was. 

7%e  Toice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hush'd,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dirge,  an  anthem  o'er  the  dead ! 
Yes,  Thyrza!  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee, 

Beloved  dust !  since  dust  thou  art ; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart ! 

'Tie  silent  all ! — ^but  on  my  car 
The  well-romember'd  echoes  thrill ; 

I  hear  a  voice  I  would  not  hear, 
A  voice  that  now  might  well  be  still ; 


Yet  oft  my  doubting  sohI  'twill  shake  : 
Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone. 

Till  consciousness  will  vainly  wake 
To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  Thyrza!  waking  as  in  sleep, 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream ; 
A  star  that  trembled  o'er  the  deep. 

Then  turn'd  from  earth  its  lender  beam. 
But  he  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil'd  in  wrath 
Will  long  lament  the  vanish' d  ray 

That  scatter'd  gladness  o'er  his  path. 


TO   THYRZA. 

One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain. 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee. 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before . 
Though  every  joy  is  fled  below. 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  f 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring ; 

Man  was  not  form'd  to  live  alone : 
I'll  be  that  light  unmeaning  thing 

That  smiles  with  all  and  weeps  with  n<me. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear. 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here ; 

Thou'rt  nothing,  all  are  nothing  now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe ! 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear, 
But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath. 

Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart — the  heart  is  lonely  still ! 

On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  soothed  to  gaze  upon  the  sky ; 
For  then  I  deem'd  the  heavenly  light 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye ; 
And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon. 

When  sailing  o'er  the  ^gean  wave, 
**  Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon—" 

Alas,  it  gleam'd  upon  her  grave ! 

When  stretch' d  on  fever's  sleepless  bed. 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  veins. 
"  'Tis  comfort  still,"  I  faintly  said, 

"  That  Thyrza  cannot  know  my  pains :" 
Like  freedom  to  the  time-worn  slave, 

A  boon  'tis  idle  then  to  give, 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  Ufe  when  Thyrza  ceased  to  live ! 

My  Thyrza's  pledge  in  better  days. 
When  love  and  life  alike  were  new. 

How  different  now  thou  meet'st  my  gaze ! 
How  tinged  by  time  with  sorrow's  hue  ! 
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The  heart  that  gave  itself  wiih  thee 
Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  stilt ! 

Though  cold  as  even  the  dead  can  be, 
It  feels,  it  sickens  with  the  chill. 

Thou  bitter  pledge  !  thou  mournful  token ! 

Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  breast ! 
Still,  still,  preserve  that  love  unbroken, 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou'rt  prest ! 
Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes, 

More  hallowM  when  its  hope  is  fled : 
Oh  !  what  are  thousand  living  loves 

To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead  f 


EUTHANASIA- 

When  time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead. 

Oblivion  !  may  the  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed  ! 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there, 
To  weep  or  wish  the  coming  blow  ; 

No  maiden,  with  disheveird  hair, 
To  feel,  or  feign,  decorous  woe. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth. 
With  no  officious  mourners  near : 

I  would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth, 
Nor  startle  friendship  with  a  fear. 

Yet  Love,  if  Love  in  such  an  hour 
Could  nobly  check  its  useless  sighs, 

Might  then  exert  its  latest  power 
In  her  who  lives  and  him  who  dies. 

*Twere  sweet,  my  Psyche,  to  the  last 
Thy  features  still  serene  to  see : 

Forgetful  of  its  struggles  past, 
Even  Pain  itself  should  smile  on  thee. 

But  vain  the  wish — for  Beauty  still 
Will  shrink,  as  shrinks  the  ebbing  breath  ; 

And  woman's  tears,  produced  at  will. 
Deceive  in  life,  unman  in  death. 

Then  lonely  be  my  latest  hour, 
Without  regret,  without  a  groan ! 

For  thousands  death  hath  ceased  to  lour, 
And  pain  been  transient  or  unknown. 

'*  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go,*'  alas ! 

Where  all  have  gone,  and  all  must  go ! 
To  be  the  nothing  that  I  was 

Ere  bom  to  life  and  living  woe ! 

Count  o*er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen. 
Count  o*er  thy  days  from  anguish  free. 

And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
*Tb  something  better  not  to  be. 


TO   A  LADY  WEEPING. 

Webt,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 
A  8ire*8  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay ; 

Ah,  happy !  if  each  tear  of  thine 
Could  wash  a  lather's  lault  away ! 


Weep — for  thy  tears  are  virtue's  tears — 
Auspicious  to  these  suffering  isles ; 

And  be  each  drop,  in  future  yearis, 
Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles  ! 
March,  1812. 


INSCRIPTION 

ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  A  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOO. 

When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth. 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth. 
The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe, 
And  stoned  urns  record  who  rests  below ; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen. 
Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been: 
But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labours,  fights,   lives,    breathes   for   him 

alone, 
Unhonour'd  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth. 
Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth: 
While  man,  vain  insect !  hopes  to  be  forgiven. 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 
Oh  man !  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour. 
Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 
Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  dis 

gust. 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 
Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat. 
Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit ! 
By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name. 
Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for 

shame. 
Ye !  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn. 
Pass  on — it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn : 
To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones 
I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  lies. 
NetD8tead  Abbey ,  Oct,  30,  1808. 


TO   MISS    CHAWORTH. 

1. 

Oh  !  had  my  fate  been  join'd  with  thine, 
As  once  this  pledge  appear'd  a  tokea, 

These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine. 
For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken. 

2. 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I  owe. 
To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving : 

They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 
'Twas  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  lovrng. 

3. 

For  once  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure. 
And  all  its  rising  fires  could  smother ; 

And  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure. 
Bestow' d  by  thee  upon  another. 

4. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I  could  destroy. 
And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him  ; 

Yet  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy, 
For  thy  dear  sake  I  cannot  hate  him. 


LORD   BYRON. 


5. 

Ak !  mmte  thj  an^l  fisrm  b  ^ooe, 
Mj  hear,  co  more  can  mt  widb  may ; 

Bat  what  it  loagh:  in  thee  aiooe, 
Atxempcs,  zltis !  -o  5nd  in  manj. 


Then  San  thee  well.  deceitfiiJ  maid, 
'Twere  rain  and  fniitleas  to  regret  thee  ; 

Nor  Hope,  nor  Memocr.  jield  their  aid. 
Bat  Pfide  maj  teach  me  to  (orget  thee. 


Tet  an  lUi  gSdd j  waste  of  rears. 

ttresoice  roand  of  palling  p'e-isnrea ; 
Taried  loves,  rb^a*  mairon'a  {e^rs, 

thoughtless  strains  to  Passion's  mea- 
fares; 


IfthoBwert 


With 


mine,  had  all  been  hosh'd  r~ 
,  now  pale  from  earfy  riot, 
*8  hectic  ne'er  had  fiush'd, 
*d  in  calm  domestic  quiet. 


the  rural  scene  was  sweet. 
For  Natore  seem*d  to  smile  before  thee ; 
And  once  nj  breast  abhorr*d  deceit. 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

10. 

Bat  now  I  seek  for  other  jofs ; 

To  think  would  drire  my  soal  to  mad 
In  thooghtlcaa  throngs  and  empty  noise 

I  cooqaer  half  m  j  bosom's  ndneas. 

11. 

Tet,  eren  in  these  a  thought  will  steal. 
In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavour ; 

And  fiends  might  piry  what  I  feel. 
To  know  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever. 


TO    MISS   CHAWORTH. 

Ob  Memory,  torture  me  no  more. 

The  preaent*s  all  o*ercast ; 
Mj  hopes  of  future  bEn  are  o*er. 

In  mmcf  Tett  the  past. 
Whf  briof  those  imsges  to  view 

I  bfeneeibrth  must  resign  f 
Ah!  why  those  happy  hours  renew, 

That  nerer  can  be  mine  f 
PifC  picasim  doubles  present  pain. 

To  sorrow  adds  regret, 
Rsficl  and  hope  are  both  in  Tun, 

I  atk  hat  to — forget. 


1804« 


TO   AUGUSTA. 


Mt  aster !  my  sweet  sister !  if  a  name 
Dearsr  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine. 


Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  die 
A  k»vcd  regret  which  I  would  aoc 
There  jet  are  two  things  in  my 
A  world  to  room  throogh.  aad  a 

The  first  were  ooching— had  I  srill  the  last 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 
Bat  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast. 
And  mine  is  not  rhe  wish  to  make  them  lessu 
A  srrange  doom  is  thy  father's-  son's,  and  past 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 
Reversed  for  him  our   grandsire's*  fiua   of 
yore,— 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  oo  shore. 

m. 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  oo  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overIook*d  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  susf  ain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocka. 
The  fault  wss  mine  ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  scieen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox ; 
I  have  been  canning  in  mine  overthrow. 
The  careful  pilot  of  nqr  proper  woe. 

IV. 

Mine  were  my  £uil:s,  and  mine  be  their  re- 
ward. 

My  whole  life  was  a  contest  since  the  day 

That  gave  me  being,  gave   me  that  wludi 
marr'd 

The  gilt,— a  fate,  or  will,  that  walk*d  astray ; 

.And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard. 

And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  day; 

But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive. 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 


Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  fittle  day 
I  have  outfivcd,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  roITd 
Lake  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away : 
Something — ^I  know  not  what — does  sdll  up- 
hold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patience ; — not  in  vain. 
Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

VI. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me, — or  perhsps  a  cold  despair. 
Brought  on  when  ills  habituslly  recur,— 
Perhsps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  sir, 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  sou!  refer. 
And  with  fight  armour  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which 
not 
The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 


•  Aisilral  Byron  was  resiarkable  for  sever  siakhif 
a  voyage  whboat  a  teaipcst.  Be  was  kaowa  to  tbe 
sailors  by  the  Ihcetlons  Basse  of  **  Foal-weather  Jack." 

**  Bat  thoofh  It  were  teaipest-tost, 

0tm  kis  barkcooM  not  be  kMt.** 

He  retamei  salbly  flrom  the  wreck  of  the  Wager,  (in 

Aasoa's  wyaffe*)  aa4  saksnaeatly  cifcsamavigated 

the  worM,  sMayyssrs  after  as  coanaanderoTa  similar 
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VIT. 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 

In  happy  childhood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and 

brooks 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  even  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love— but  none  like  thee. 

vin. 

Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  fund  of  contemplation ; — to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date ; 
But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire : 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire. 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

IX. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me ! — ^but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 
There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show ; — 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy. 
And  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter'd  eye. 

X. 

I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake,* 
By  the  old  hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Leman's  is  fair;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  t/um  can  fade  these  eyes  before; 
Though,  Uke  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they 
are 
Resign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

XI. 

The  world  b  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply — 
It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask. 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky, 
To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  mask, 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister— till  I  look  again  on  thee. 


*  The  lake  of  Newitead  Abbey. 


XII. 

I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one : 
And  that  I  would  not ; — for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun, 
The  earliest — even  the  only  paths  for  me — 
Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  haw 
slept ; 
I  had  not  sufTerM,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept. 

XIII. 

With  false  ambition  what  had  I  to  do  7 
Little  with  love,  and  least  of  all  with  fame ; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me 

grew, 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make— a 

name. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 
Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

XIV. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care ; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by«  many  a  day  ; 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were ; 
My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  fill'd  a  century. 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

XV. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 
Not  thankless, — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal, 
And  for  the  present  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  farther. — Nor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  stillcan  look  around 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

XVL 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine; 
We  were  and  are — ^I  am,  even  as  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart. 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined — let  death  come  slow  or  fast, 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last ! 
October,  1816- 


EBENEZER    ELLIOTT. 


EiiXEZUi  Elliott  waj  bom  on  the  seventeenth  His  genia*,  according  to  his  own  Tiew  of  it,  it  a 
of  March.  ITS  I,  at  Maabro.  a  village  near  the  compoand  of  earnest  perseverance,  restleas  ob- 
town  of  Sb^fHeld ;  where  he  haj  since  resided,  and  serration,  and  instinctive  or  habiioal  hatred  of  op> 
where  he  f  iI':ow4  'he  calling  of  an  Ironmonger.  |  preasion.  He  protests  against  being  considered  a 
His  bir.h,  he  in^irms  his  biographer,  was  registered  j  coarse  and  careless  writer ;  and  asserts  that  he  has 
oolf  in  the  family  Bible ;  his  father  being  **a  dis- '  never  printed  a  careless  line, 
seoter,  ani  a  thi)roagh  hater  of  the  Chorch  as  bj!  So  far  mv  notice  is  indebted  to  the  Com>Law 
law  esublished.*'  The  bovhood  of  the  Poet  was  Rhvmer  himself.  For  the  rest.  I  learn  that  be  is 
neglected,  in  conseqaencc  of  his  supposed  inability '  inde&iigable  in  application  to  his  nnpoetic  boB- 
to-leam  any  thing  osefal ;  and  he  was  left,  for  tlus  ness ;  a  most  kind  husband  and  ^her,  a  pleasuic 
most  part,  to  his  own  guidance  daring  the  years  associate,  and  a  faithful  friend ;  energetic  to  an 
which  generally  Ibrm  the  character  of  the  fatnre  extreme  in  conversation ;  roaghly  but  powerfiilly 
man.  His  nature  was  doll  and  slow,  bat  tbooght*  ekxjoent;  and  that  his  "coantenance  be^ieaks 
fai  and  afiectionaie.  Happily  his  **  idle  time*' '  deep  thought,  and  an  enthusiastic  temperament ; 
was  not  "idly  spent;**  bis  wanderings  in  the  his  overhanging  brow  is  stem  to  a  degree,  while 
woods  and  fields  laid  the  foundation  of  his  after- !  the  lower  part  of  his  &ce  indicates  mildiMaB  and 
fame;  and   Thompson's  Seasons  made  him  a  benerolence." 

versifier :  I     It  is  impossible  to  av(»d  some  comment  on  the 

**'Rm  books  were  rivers,  woods,  aod  tUes,  harsh,  imgenerous,  and  we  must  add,  un-Eagfidi, 

Tbe  meadow  and  the  moor."  *  political  principles,  which  so  continually  inflaeoce. 

When  at  the  age  which  determines  destiny ;  so  thoroughly  saturate,  and  so  easeatially  impair 
or,  as  he  quaintly  expresses  it, — '*  while  it  was  the  poetry  of  the  Rhymer.  In  his  '*  Com*Law 
doabtfui  whether  he  would  become  a  man  or  a  Rhymes,"  and  poems  avowedly  political,  we  look 
malt-worm,*'  a  country  curate  bequeathed  to  his ;  for  and  pardon  his  strong  and  imgentle  opinioos ; 
home  a  hbrary  of  valuable  theological  works. '  bat  he  can  rarely  ramble  through  a  green  lane. 
To  this  new  source  of  profit  and  enjojrment,  tine- '  climb  the  mountain's  brow,  or  revel  amid  the 


tared  though  it  was  with  gloom,  and  to  the  con- 
vemtion  and  amateur-preaching  of  his  father. 


luxuries  of  nature,  without  giving  them 
He  has  wooed  Liberty  with  an  imchaste 


**an  old  Cameronian  and  bom  rebel,**  whose  re-  His  fiincy  is  haunted  by  images  of  tyrant-kings, 
ligion  was  of  the  severest  kind,  and  whose  **  dread-  tax-fed  aristocrats,  and  bigoted  oppressors, 
fill  declamations  it  was  his  misfortune  to  hear,*'  |  Still,  with  the  highest  and  most  enduring  of 
jnay  be  traced  the  character,  literary  and  political, :  British  Poets,  we  must  class  Ebenezer  Elfiott. 
of  the  future  Com- Law  Rhymer.  Blessed  or  Among  his  poems  there  are  many  glorioos  and 
corKd  with  a  hatred  of  wasted  labour,  he  was  true  transcripts  of  nature ;  full  of  pathoa  and 
never  known  to  read  a  bad  book  through ;  but  he  beantj,  vigorous  and  original  in  thought ;  and 
has  read  again  and  again,  and  deeply  studied  all  clear,  eloquent,  and  impassioned  m  language.  His 


the  master-pieces  of  tbe  mind,  origittal  and  trans- 
lated ;  and  the  master-pieces  only :  a  circamstance 
to  which  he  attributes  his  success.  "  There  is 
not,"  he  says,  "  a  good  thought  in  his  works 
which  has  not  been  suggested  by  some  object  sc- 
toally  before  his  eyea,  or  bj  some  real  occurrence, 
or  by  the  thoughts  of  other  men," — *'  but,"  he 


feelings,  though  at  times  kindly  and  gentle,  are 
more  often  dark,  menacing,  and  stem ;  but  they 
are  never  grovelling  or  low.  He  has  keen  and 
burning  sympathies ;  but  unhappily  he  forgets  that 
the  high-bora  and  wealthy  claim  them  and  de- 
serve them,  as  well  ss  the  poor,  and  those  who 
are  more  directly  "  bread-taxed ;"— that  auffering 


adds,  "  I  can  make  other  men's  thoaghts  breed." ; » the  common  lot  of  humanity. 

(»64) 
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LET  IDLERS   DESPAIR. 

Let  idlers  despair !  there  is  hope  for  the  wise, 

Who  rely  on  their  own  hearts  and  hands ; 
ind  we  read  in  their  souls,  by  the  flash  of  their 
eyes, 

That  our  land  is  the  noblest  of  lands. 
>et  knaves  fear  for  England,  whose  thoughts  wear 
a  mask. 

While  a  war  on  our  trenchers  they  wage : 
Free  Trade,  and  no  favour !  is  all  that  we  ask ; 

Fair  play,  and  the  world  for  a  stage ! 

Secure  in  their  baseness,  the  lofty  and  bold 

Look  down  on  their  victims  beneath ; 
Like  snow  on  a  skylight,  exalted  and  cold, 

They  shine  o*er  the  shadow  of  death ; 
In  the  warm  sun  of  knowledge,  that  kindles  our 
blood, 

And  fills  our  cheerM  spirits  with  day, 
Their  splendour,  contemned  by  the  brave  and  the 
good. 

Like  a  palace  of  ice,  melts  away. 

Our  compass,  which  married  the  east  and  the 
west — 

Our  press,  which  makes  many  minds  one — 
Our  steam-sinewM  giant,  that  toils  without  rest — 

Proclaim  that  our  perils  are  gone. 
We  want  but  the  right,  which  the  God  of  the  night 

Denies  not  to  birds  and  to  bees ; 
The  Charter  of  Nature !  that  bids  the  wing*d  light 

Fly  chainless  as  winds  o'er  the  seas. 


FREE   TRADE. 

Fees  Trade,  like  religion,  hath  doctrines  of  love, 
And  the  promise  of  plenty  and  health: 

It  proclaims,  while  the  angels  look  down  from 
above, 
The  marriage  of  labour  and  wealth. 

Free  Trade,  like  religion,  hath  doctrines  of  peace, 

Universal  as  God's  vital  air ; 
And,  thron'd  o'er  doomed  evil,  He  hails  its  in- 
crease. 

While  bis  enemies  only  dcspaiir. 

By  all  who  their  blood  on  truth's  altars  resign'd 

To  enfranchise  a  sin-fetter'd  race ! 
Our  sons  shall  be  free'd'-from  the  curse  of  the 
blind; 

And  redeem'd  from  the  bonds  of  the  base. 

The  ark  of  our  triumph,  far,  far  as  seas  roll. 
Shall  ride  o'er  the  wealth-freighted  waves; 

The  chain'd  of  the  drones  be  the  chainless  in  soul. 
And  tjrrants  made  men  by  their  slaves. 

The  Hall  of  our  Fathers — with  Hcav'n  for  its 
dome. 
And  the  steps  of  its  portals  the  sea— 
Of  labour  and  comfort  will  then  be  the  home, 
And  the  temple  where  worship  the  free. 

34 


LIKE  A  ROOTLESS  ROSE  OR  LILY, 

Like  a  rootless  rose  or  lily ; 

Like  a  sad  and  life-long  sigh: 
Like  a  bird  pursu'd  and  weary, 

Doom'd  to  flutter  till  it  die ; 
Landless,  restless,  joyless,  hopeless. 

Gasping  still  for  bread  and  breath, 
To  their  graves  by  trouble  hunted, 

Albion's  helots  live  for  death. 

Tardy  day  of  hoarded  ruin ! 

Wild  Niagara  of  blood ! 
Coming  sea  of  headlong  millions. 

Vainly  seeking  work  and  food ! 
Why  is  famine  reap'd  for  harvest  T 

Planted  curses  always  grow : 
Where  the  plough  makes  want  its  symbol. 

Fools  will  gather  as  they  sow. 


YE  WINTRY  FLOWERS. 

Ye  wintry  flowers,  whose  pensive  dyes 
Wake,  where  the  summer's  lily  sleeps ! 
Ye  are  like  orphans  in  whose  eyes 
Their  low-laid  mother's  beauty  weeps. 
Oh,  not  like  stars,  that  come  at  eve 
Through  dim  clouds  glimmering  one  by  one, 
And  teach  the  failing  heart  to  grieve 
Because  another  day  is  gone  ! 
But  like  the  hopes  that  linger  yet 
Upon  the  grave  of  sorrow's  love. 
And  dare  Affection  to  forget 
The  form  below,  the  soul  above  ; 
Or  like  the  thoughts  that  bid  despair 
Repose  in  faith  on  mercy's  breast^ 
Givers  of  wings  !  from  toil  and  care 
To  fly  away  and  be  at  rest. 


THE   DAY  WAS  DARK. 

The  day  was  dark,  save  when  the  beam 

Of  noon  through  darkness  broke. 
In  gloomy  state  as  in  a  dream. 

Beneath  my  orchard  oak  ; 
Lo,  splendour,  like  a  spirit  came ! 

A  shadow  like  a  tree  ! 
While  there  I  sat.  and  named  her  name, 

Who  once  sat  there  with  me. 

I  started  from  the  seat  in  fear ; 

I  look'd  around  in  awe ; 
But  saw  no  beauteous  spirit  near, 

Though  all  that  was  I  saw ; 
The  seat,  the  tree,  where  oft  in  tears 

She  mourn'd  her  hopes  o'erthrown, 
Her  joys  cut  oflTin  early  years. 

Like  gather'd  flowers  half-blown. 

Again  the  bud  and  breeze  were  met. 

But  Mary  did  not  come ; 
And  e'en  the  rose,  which  she  had  set, 

Was  fated  ne'er  to  bloom  ! 


-», 
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The  'hrifh  p'yr'.t.-.'i  'j:  xt.^t.'s  f-areet 
Th-*:  ■»■:'•*::'*  re^  wsj  o'er; 

E  -:  .Mirr  car::^:  Zf>  more. 
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I  tif-it,  I  feel— bj:  wbea  wll 

No  Totce  of  omfon  acsweri  ixk  ; 

B ;::  God  does  DO>ai^at  ia  raia : 
He  w^sres  no  flower,  nor  bad.  oor  leaC 

Nor  wind,  nor  cDod.  oor  w«Te ; 
\tA  will  he  wute  the  bc^»e  whjdi  giief 

Hmdi  planttd  ia  tlie  pnTe  ? 


ARTISANS'  OUTDOOR  HYMN. 

Whlzt  ?:'iir:  re:^*<J.  G:-i*5  p<op>  fied, 
Chijei  !.£e  rh»  he "/:!€**  h2n*e<i  bare; 

Ba*-.  kneclir.g  on  :he  ni  jjc:i«n*5  hesd. 
There  soa^b:  the  \jnri.  azui  k>and  him  there. 

Lord !  we  too  sufier  :  we  too  pr»y 
That  thou  wi'i  guide  *ni  reps  mrigfat ; 

And  blest  this  day — rir'd  Labour's  day — 
And  fiU  oai  socls  with  hearenly  light. 

(  or  fiulin^  bread,  six  days  in  scTen 
We  till  the  black  town's  diist  and  gloom ; 

Bat  here  we  drink  the  breath  of  heaTeii« 
And  here  to  pray  the  poor  hare  room. 

The  stately  temple,  bniit  with  hands. 
Throws  wide  iu  doors  to  pomp  and  pride ; 

Bat  in  the  porch  their  beadle  stands. 
And  thniBts  the  child  of  toil 


I 


Tberefbre  we  seek  the  daisied  plain. 
Or  dimb  thy  hOls  to  touch  thy  (Swt ; 

There,  fax  from  splendour's  heartless 
Thy  wearj  sons  and  daagfateis  meet. 

Is  it  a  Clime  to  tell  thee  here. 
That  here  the  sorely-tried  are  met ; 

To  seek  thy  Ckc,  and  find  thee  near ; 
And  on  thj  rock  oar  feet  to  set  f 

Where,  wbeefing  wide,  the  plover  ffies; 

Wheie  sings  the  woodlark  on  the  tree ; 
Beneath  the  silence  of  thy  skies. 

Is  it  a  crime  to  worship  thee  f 

We  waited  bmg,  and  sought  thee.  Lord, 
Content  to  toil,  bot  not  to  pine ; 

And  with  the  weapons  of  thy  Word 
Alooe  assail*d  oor  iotn  and  thins. 

Thy  trath  and  thee  we  bade  them  fear ; 

They  spam  thy  troth,  and  mock  oor  moan  I 
Thy  counsels.  Lord,  they  will  not  hear. 

And  thoa  hast  left  them  to  their  own.* 


•  See  Rebecca's  If  jmn  in  "  Iranboe. 


ft 


THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  LAXE. 

Srxcyj  climber  of  tie  nwcrtahi's  ssde, 

Tbocgh  thoa  the  rale  ^^^^'^ 
Yet  walk  wirh  ir.e  where  hawrhorcs  hide 

The  woiaders  of  -be  laue. 
Hi^b  o'er  the  ri*hT  fpri-g»  of  Doa 

The  formy  zvyci  is  roTd ; 
The  r30»3>r'-arjd  ba-Ji  roc  yet  pat  oo 

His  pcrp'e.  green.  ar-J  zojd. 
But  here  tbe  L'ling  spreads  hss 

Where  cewr  daisies  e!eaa ; 
And  here  :be  scs-2ower  of  the 

Bams  brgb:  in  morrins's  beam. 
To  mooctain  m  iscs  The  6ins«h'd  fox 

Comp*ai2:s  ihax  So!  is  s^w. 
O'er  head^£  rceps  and  rushing  rocks 

His  royal  robe  to  throw. 
Bat  here  the  lizard  seeks  the  sen. 

Here  c<»Is  ia  hght  the  srake ; 
And  here  the  fire-Toft  ha:h  began 

lis  beauteous  nes;  to  make. 
Oh,  then,  while  hams  the  earliest  bee 

Where  rerdaie  fires  the  plain. 
Walk  thoa  wi:h  me.  and  stoop  to  see 

The  gkniesof  the  lane! 
For.  oh.  I  lore  these  banks  of  rock. 

This  roof  of  sky  and  tree. 
These  tnf:s.  where  sleeps  the  gloaming 

And  wakes  the  earfiest  bee  ! 
As  s|Hrits  from  eternal  day 

Look  down  on  earth  eecore ; 
Gaze  thoa.  and  wonder,  and  sarrey 

A  world  ia  miniaiare ; 
A  world  iH>t  scom'd  by  Him  who  made 

Eren  weakness  by  his  might ; 
Bat  solemn  in  his  depth  of  shade. 

And  splendid  in  his  light. 
Light !  not  alone  on  cloods  afar 

O'er  srorm-lor'd  moantains  spread. 
Or  widely  teaching  can  and  star 

Thy  glorioos  ihoaghts  are  read ; 
Oh,  no !  thoa  art  a  wondrous  book. 

To  sky.  and  sea.  and  land — 
A  page  on  which  the  angeb  look. 

Which  insects  tmderstand  * , 
And  here,  oh.  Light  *  mifrately  bat, 

Dirinely  plain  and  clear. 
Like  splinters  of  a  crystal  hair. 

Thy  bright  small  hand  is  here. 
Yon  drop-fed  lake,  six  inches  wide. 

Is  Uaron,  girt  with  wood ; 
This  driplet  feeds  Missouri's  tide — 

And  that,  Niagara's  flood. 
What  tidings  from  the  Andes  brings 

Yon  fine  of  hqaid  light. 
That  down  from  hear'n  in  madness  flfaigs 

The  blind  foam  of  its  might  f 
Do  I  not  hear  his  thimder  roll — 

The  roar  thst  ne*er  is  still  7 
'Tis  mute  as  death ! — bot  in  mj  soul 

It  roars,  and  ever  wilL 
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What  forests  tall  of  tiniest  moss 

Clothe  every  little  stone ! 
What  pigmy  oaks  tHeir  foliage  toss 

0*er  pigmy  valleys  lone  ! 
With  shade  o*er  shade,  from  ledge  to  ledge, 

Ambitious  of  the  sky, 
Thy  feather  o*er  the  steepest  edge 

Of  moantains  mushroom  high. 
Oh,  God  of  marvels !  who  can  tell 

What  myriad  living  things 
On  these  gray  stones  unseen  may  dwell ! 

What  nations,  with  their  kings ! 
I  feel  no  shock,  I  hear  no  groan 

While  fate  perchance  overwhelms 
Empires  on  this  subverted  stone — 

A  hundred  ruinM  realms ! 
Lo,  in  that  dot,  some  mite,  like  me, 

Impell'd  by  woe  or  whim, 
May  crawl,  some  atoms*  cliff  to  see— 

A  tiny  world  to  him  ! 
Lo,  while  he  pauses,  and  admires 

The  works  of  nature's  might, 
SpomM  by  my  foot,  his  world  expires, 

And  all  to  him  is  night ! 
Oh,  God  of  terrors !  what  are  we  ? — 

Poor  insects,  spark' d  with  thought ! 
Thy  whisper,  Lord,  a  word  from  thee. 

Could  smite  us  into  nought ! 
But  shouldst  thou  wreck  our  father-land, 

And  mix  it  with  the  deep. 
Safe  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand 

Thy  little  ones  would  sleep. 


THE  DYING  BOY  TO  THE  SLOE 
BLOSSOM. 

Before  thy  leaves  thou  com'st  once  more, 

White  blossom  of  the  sloe ! 
Thy  leaves  will  come  as  heretofore  ; 
But  this  poor  heart,  its  troubles  o'er. 
Will  then  lie  low. 

A  month  at  least  before  thy  time  - 

Thou  com'st,  pale  flower,  to  me ; 
For  well  thou  know'st  the  frosty  rime 
Will  blast  me  ere  my  vernal  prime. 
No  more  to  be. 

Why  here  in  winter  T    No  storm  lours 

0*er  nature's  silent  shroud  ! 
But  bHthe  larks  meet  the  sunny  showers, 
High  o*er  the  doomed  untimely  flowers 
In  beauty  bowed. 

Sweet  violets  in  the  budding  grove 

Peep  where  the  glad  waves  run ; 
The  wren  below,  the  thrush  above, 
Of  bright  to-morrow's  joy  and  love, 
Sing  to  the  sun. 

And  where  the  rose-leaf,  ever  bold, 

Hears  bees  chaunt  h3rmns  to  God, 
The  breeze-bowed  palm,  mossed  o'er  with  gold, 
Smiles  o'er  the  well  in  summer  cold. 
And  daisied  sod. 


But  thou,  pale  blossom,  thou  art  come, 

And  flowers  in  winter  blow, 
To  tell  me  that  the  worm  makes  room 
For  me,  her  brother,  in  the  tomb. 
And  thinks  me  slow. 

For  as  the  rainbow  of  the  dawn 
Foretells  an  eve  of  tears, 
A  sunbeam  on  the  saddened  lawn 
I  smile  and  weep  to  be  withdrawn 
In  early  years. 

Thy  leaves  will  come !  but  songful  spring 

Will  see  no  leaf  of  mine ; 
Her  bells  will  ring,  her  bride' s-maids  sbg, 
When  my  young  leaves  are  withering. 
Where  no  suns  shine. 

Oh,  might  I  breathe  morn's  dewy  breath. 

When  June's  sweet  Sabbaths  chime ! 
But,  thine  before  my  time,  oh,  death ! 
I  go  where  no  flow'r  blossometh. 
Before  my  time. 

Even  as  the  blushes  of  the  mom 
Vanish,  and  long  ere  noon 
The  dew-drop  dieth  on  the  thorn. 
So  fair  I  bloomed ;  and  was  I  bom 
To  die  as  soon  f 

To  love  my  mother,  and  to  die- 
To  perish  in  my  bloom ! 
Is  this  my  sad,  brief  history  . — 
A  tear  dropped  from  a  mother's  eye 
Into  the  tomb. 

He  lived  and  loved — will  sorrow  say-* 

By  early  sorrow  tried  ; 
He  smiled,  he  sighed,  he  past  away : 
His  life  was  but  an  April  day,— 
He  loved,  and  died ! — 

My  mother  smiles,  then  turns  away. 

But  turns  away  to  weep : 
They  whisper  round  me — what  they  say 
I  need  not  hear,  for  in  the  clay 
I  soon  must  sleep. 

O,  love  is  sorrow !  sad  it  is 

To  be  both  tried  and  true ; 
I  ever  trembled  in  my  bliss: 
Now  there  are  farewells  in  a  kiss, — 
They  sigh  adieu. 

But  woodbines  flaunt  when  bluebells  fade, 

Where  Don  reflects  the  skies ; 
And  many  a  youth  in  Shire-clifls'  shade 
Will  ramble  where  my  boyhood  played, 
Though  Alfred  dies. 

Then  panting  woods  the  breeze  will  feel, 

And  bowers,  as  heretofore, 
Beneath  their  load  of  roses  reel ; 
But  I  through  woodbined  lanes  shall  steal 
No  more,  no  more. 
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Well,  Uy  cr-<  bv  217  brc-ier'a  suie, 

Wciere  aie  we  icood  and  wepc ; 
For  I  «aj  trnitk^n  woea  tie  died, — 
I  itli  the  arrov  a*  be  sighed 
His  Lut.  and  aiepc 


A   POET'S    EPITAPH. 

Sror,  Mortal !     Here  thj  brodier  Eea, 

The  Poet  of  the  poor. 
His  books  were  rrrers.  woods,  lod  skies. 

The  meadow,  axid  the  moor ; 
Hts  teachers  were  the  com  heart's  wail. 

The  tfrant  and  the  «JiTe. 
The  stree!.  the  hciorj,  the  jail. 

The  palace — and  the  grare ! 
Sn  met  thv  brother  everv  where! 

And  is  thy  brother  blamed  f 
From  pastoa.  danzer,  doobt,  and  care. 

He  no  exemption  claim'd. 
The  meanest  thing,  earth's  feeblest  worm. 

He  finr'd  to  scorn  or  hate : 
Bat,  hoaoaring  in  a  peasant's  form 

The  equal  of  the  great. 
He  bless'd  the  stewvd,  whose  wealili  makes 

The  poor  man's  Gnle  more ; 
Yet  kisth'd  the  haoghty  wretch  that  takes 

From  plundered  laboor's  store. 
A  hand  to  do,  a  bead  to  plan, 

A  heart  to  iicel  and  dare- 
Tell  man's  worst  f9es,  here  lies  the  ibhi 

Who  drew  them  as  thej 


TO    THE    BRAMBLE    FLOWER 

TsT  frdz  full  well  the  schooibaf  knows. 

Wild  rnmoie  oc  the  brake  1 
So,  pat  lHou  ^nh  thy  sx&all  white 

I  love  iziiyrhia  sake. 
ToLu^^  «>>3dbiiKs  daant.  and 

O'er  all  the  frs^iant  bowers, 
Too'i  ceed'st  c*x  be  ashamed  to 

Thy  saun-threadcd  dowers ; 
For  d  jU  the  eye.  the  heart  is  doll 

That  canniX  tee  I  bow  feur. 
Amid  all  b^aaty  beantital. 

Thy  lender  blossoms  arc  ! 
How  dri  jcare  thy  gaozy  feili ! 

How  rich  thy  braochy  stem  I 
How  self:  thy  Tocce.  when  woods  are  ac31« 

And  thi^ii  ang'st  hymns  to  them  1 
While  szlent  showers  are  tadlin^  slow. 

And  'mid  the  general  hash, 
A  sweet  air  Lifts  the  little  boogh. 

Lone  whispering  through  the  b«^ ! 
The  primrose  to  the  grare  is  gone ; 

The  hswthom  dower  is  dead; 
The  Tiofet  by  the  moes'd  gray  stooe 

Hath  laid  her  wearied  head ; 
Bat  tboa.  wild  bramble  !  back  dost  hdog. 

In  all  their  beanteoos  power. 
The  fresh  green  days  of  hfe's  hir : 

And  boyhood's  bloasoray  hovr. 
Scom'd  bramble  of  the  brake !  ooee 

Thoa  bidd*8t  me  be  a  boy. 
To  gad  with  thee  the  woodlands  o*ci 

In  freedom  and  in  joy. 
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John  Wilson  was  born  at  Paisley,  in  1789. 
After  going  through  a  preparatory  course  of  study 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  was  entered  a 
follow-commoner  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ; 
and  very  soon  obtained  some  portion  of  that  fame 
of  which  he  was  destined  to  participate  so  largely. 
Much  of  his  paternal  properly  was  lost  by  the 
failure  of  a  mercantile  concern  in  which  it  had 
been  embarked ;  but  enough  remained  to  pur- 
chase the  elegancies  of  life :  he  bought  the  beau- 
tiful estate  of  Elleray,  on  the  lake  of  Winander- 
mere— fit  dwelling  for  a  Poet — and  continues  to 
inhabit  it,  when  his  professional  duties  permit  his 
absence  from  Edinburgh.  In  1812,  he  published 
the  Isle  of  Palms ;  and  the  City  of  the  Plague, 
in  1816.  In  1820,  he  became,  under  circum- 
stances highly  honourable  to  him,  a  successful 
candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in 
the  University  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  He  has 
since  published  but  little  poetry :  his  prose  tales — 
"The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay,"  "The  Forces- 
ters,"  and  "Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life*' 
— ^have,  however,  amply  compensated  the  world 
for  hb  desertion  of  the  Muses ;  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  **  Blackwood's  Magazine,*'  which  are  too 
strongly  marked  to  leave  any  doubt  of  their  au- 
thorship, have  established  for  him  a  high  and  en- 
during reputation.  The  conduct  of  this  periodi- 
cal is  so  universally  understood  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Professor,  that  we  may  consider  ourselves 
justified  in  describing  him  as  the  Editor.  He  has 
long  upheld  its  supremacy:  the  best  supported 
Magazines  of  England  have  failed  competing  with 
it ;  because  there  is  no  living  writer  whose  talents 
are  so  versatile,  and  consequently  so  fitted  to  deal 
with  the  varied  topics  upon  which  his  judgment 
or  his  fancy  must  be  employed.  His  learning  is 
both  profound  and  excursive ;  his  criticism  search- 
ing and  sound ;  his  descriptions  of  scenery  exqui- 
sitely true  ;  his  paintings  of  human  character  and 
passion  admirable  ;  his  wit  and  humour  delight- 
ful, when  it  does  not  degenerate  into  ** fun;*'  and 
no  writer  of  modern  times  has  written  so  many 
delicious  eloquent  passages  which  produce,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  gushes  of  admiration. 
The  mind  of  Wilson  is  a  remarkable  blending  of 
the  kindly  and  the  bitter : — ^liis  praise  is  always 
fall  and  hearty ;  his  censure  almost  unendurable : 
he  appears  to  have  no  control  over  his  likings  or 
dislikings ; — at  times,  pursues  with  almost  super- 
human wrath,  and  then,  again,  becomes  so  gene- 
rous and  eloquent,  that  he  absolutely  makes  an 


author's  character,  and  establishes  his  position  by 
a  few  sentences  of  approval.  From  all  his  criti- 
cisms there  may  be  gathered  some  evidence  of  a 
sound  heart ;  of  a  nature  like  the  Highland  breezes 
— keen,  but  healthy;  often  most  invigorating  when 
most  severe — ^but  which  may  be  safely  encoun- 
tered by  those  whose  stamina  is  unquestionable. 
The  personal  appearance  of  Professor  Wilson  is 
very  remarkable:  his  frame  is,  like  his  mind, 
powerful  and  robust.  His  complexion  is  florid, 
and  his  features  are  finely  marked ;  the  mouth  is 
exquisitely  chiselled,  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance is  gentle  to  a  degree ;  but  there  is  "  a 
lurking  devil"  in  his  keen  gray  eye,  that  gives  a 
very  intelligible  hint  to  the  observer.  His  fore- 
head is  broad  and  high.  To  us,  among  all  the 
great  men  we  have  ever  beheld — and  they  have 
not  been  few — there  is  not  one  who  so  thoroughly 
extorts  a  mingled  sensation  of  love  and  fear. 

The  poetry  of  Professor  Wilson  has  not  attain- 
ed the  popularity  to  which  it  is  entitled  ;  probably 
because  when  he  first  published,  he  had  to  com- 
pete with  a  formidable  rival  in  his  own  illustrioua 
countryman,  and  the  fame  which,  in  England, 
nearly  at  the  same  period,  was  about  to  absorb 
that  of  all  other  Bards.  His  poems  are,  however, 
fiiU  of  beauty ;  they  have  all  the  freshness  of  the 
heather, — a  true  relish  for  nature  breaks  out  in 
them  all :  there  is  no  puerile  or  sickly  sentiment- 
alism; — they  are  the  earnest  breathings  of  a 
happy  and  buoyant  spirit ;  a  giving  out,  as  it 
were,  of  the  breath  that  has  been  inhaled  among 
the  mountains.  They  manifest,  moreover,  the 
finest  sympathies  with  humanity ;  nothing  harsh 
or  repining  seems  to  have  entered  the  Poet's 
thoughts ;  they  may  be  read  as  compositions  of 
the  highest  merit, — as  bearing  the  severest  test 
of  critical  asperity ;  but  also  as  graceful  and  beau- 
tiful transcripts  of  nature,  when  her  grace  and 
beauty  is  felt  and  appreciated  by  all.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  "  fine  phrenzy"  in  his  glances 
•'from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven;" 
but  there  is  ample  proof  of  the  depth  of  his  wor- 
ship, and  the  fulness  of  his  afiection  for  all  the  ob- 
jects which  "  Nature's  God**  has  made  graceful 
and  fruitful.  It  is  worthy  of  comment,  that,  as 
far  as  we  know,  Wilson  has  never  penned  a  line 
of  satire,  in  poetry,— seeming  as  if  his  thoughts 
could  take  in  nothing  but  what  was  good,  and 
holy,  and  tranquillizing,  when  his  associates  were 
the  Muses. 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  PLAGUE. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

Timet  the  Afternoon. — Two  Naval  Offieert  walk- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Thames. — They  sit 
down  on  a  stone  scat  fronting  the  river, 

Frankfort,  Wilmot. 

frankfort. 

My  heart  feels  heavier  every  step  I  take 
Towarda  the  city.    Oh !  that  I  could  drop 
Down  like  a  bird  upon  its  nest,  at  once 
Into  my  mother's  house.     There  might  my  soul 
Find  peace,  even  'mid  the  silent  emptiness 
That  told  me  she  had  perish' d. 

WILMOT. 

All  around 
Appears  so  bright,  so  tranquil,  and  so  calm, 
That  happy  omens  rise  on  every  side, 
To  strengthen  and  support  us  in  our  fears. 

FRANKFORT. 

0  Wilmot !  to  my  soul  a  field  of  graves, 

A  church-yard  fill  d  with  marble  monuments. 
Profoundly  hush*d  in  death's  own  sanctity, 
Seems  not  more  alien  to  the  voice  of  Hope, 
Than  that  wide  wilderness  of  domes  and  spires, 
Hanging  o*er  the  breathless  city. 

WILMOT. 

See !  my  friend. 
How  bright  the  sunshine  dances  in  its  joy 
O'er  the  still  flow  of  this  majestic  river. 

1  know  not  how,  but  gazing  on  that  light 
So  beautiful,  all  images  of  death 

Fade  from  my  roused  soul,  and  I  believe 
That  our  journey  hero  must  end  in  happiness. 

FRANKFORT. 

If  it  the  hour  of  prayer  f 

WILMOT. 

The  evening  service, 
Methinkfl,  must  now  be  closed. 

FRANKFORT. 

There  comes  no  tound 
Of  organ-peal  or  choral  symphony 
From  yonder  vast  cathedral.    How  it  stands 
Amid  the  silent  houses,  with  a  strange 
Deep  silence  of  its  own !  I  could  betieve 
That  many  a  Sabbath  had  pass'd  prayerless  on 
Within  its  holy  solitude.    No  knee 
This  day,  methinks,  hath  bent  before  its  altar. 

WILMOT. 

It  is  a  solemn  pile !  yet  to  mine  eye 
There  rests  above  its  massive  sanctity 
The  clear  blue  air  of  peace. 

FRANKFORT. 

A  solemn  pije ! 
Ay !  there  it  stands,  Uke  a  majestic  ruin, 


Mouldering  in  a  desert ;  in  whose  silent  heart 
No  sound  hath  leave  to  dwell.    I  knew  it  once. 
When  music  in  that  chosen  temple  raised 
The  adoring  soul  to  Heaven.    But  one  dread 

year 
Hath  done  the  work  of  ages ;  and  the  Plague 
Mocks  in  his  fury  the  slow  hand  of  time. 

WILMOT. 

The  sun  smiles  on  its  walls. 

FRANKFORT. 

Why  does  the  finger, 
Yellow  *mid  the  sunshine  on  the  Minster-clock, 
Point  at  that  hour  7    It  is  most  horrible, 
Speaking  of  midnight  in  the  face  of  day. 
During  the  very  dead  of  night  it  stopp'd, 
Even  at  the  moment  when  a  hundred  hearts 
Paused  with  it  suddenly,  to  beat  no  more. 
Yet,  wherefore  should  it  run  its  idle  round  f 
There  is  no  need  that  men  should  count  tha 

hours 
Of  time,  thus  standing  on  eternity. 
It  is  a  death-like  image. 

WILMOT. 

I  could  smile 
At  such  fantastic  terrors. 

FRANKFORT. 

How  can  I, 

When  round  me  silent  Nature  speaks  of  death, 

Withstand  such  monitory  impulses? 

When  yet  far  off  I  thought  upon  the  plague, 

Sometimes  my  mother's  image  struck  my  soul 

In  unchanged  meekness  and  serenuy. 

And  all  my  fears  were  gone.     But  these  green 

banks, 
With  an  unwonted  flush  of  flowers  o'ergrown, 
Brown  when  I  left  them  last,  with  frequent  feet 
From  morn  till  evening  hurrying  to  and  firo, 
In  mournful  beauty  seem  encompassing 
A  still  forsaken  city  of  the  dead. 

WILMOT. 

It  is  the  Sabbath-day — the  day  of  rest. 

FRANKFORT. 

O  unrejoicing  Sabbath !  not  of  yore 

Did  thy  sweet  evenings  die  along  the  Thames 

Thus  silently !  Now  every  sail  is  furl'd. 

The  oar  hath  dropp'd  from  out  the  rower's  hand 

And  on  thou  flow'st  in  lifeless  majesty. 

River  of  a  desert  lately  filled  with  joy ! 

O'er  all  that  mighty  wilderness  of  stone 

The  air  is  clear  and  cloudless  as  at  sea 

Above  the  gliding  ship.    All  fires  are  dead. 

And  not  one  single  wreath  of  smoke  ascends 

Above  the  stillness  of  the  towers  and  spires. 

How  idly  hangs  that  arch  magnificent. 

Across  the  idle  river !  Not  a  speck 

Is  seeh  to  move  along  it.    There  it  hangs, 

Still  as  a  rainbow  in  the  pathless  sky. 

WILMOT. 

Methinks  such  words  bespeak  a  soul  at  rest. 

And  willing,  in  this  universal  calm, 

To  abide,  whate'er  h  be,  the  doom  of  Fate. 
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Mouldering  in  a  do.sert ;  in  whose  silent  heart 
No  sound  hath  leave  to  dwell.    I  knew  it  once, 
When  mufiic  in  that  chosen  temple  raised 
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FRANKFORT. 

I  feel  as  if  such  solemn  imasres 
Of  desolation  had  rccall'd  my  soul 
From  its  own  individual  wretchedness  ; 
As  if  one  moment  I  forgot  my  parent, 
And  all  the  friends  I  love,  in  the  sublime 
And  overwhelming  presence  of  mortality. 

WILMOT. 

Now,  that  your  soul  feels  strong,  let  us  proceed. 
With  humble  hope,  towards  your  mother* s  house. 

PRANKFORT. 

No,  friend !  here  must  we  part !  If  e*er  again 
We  meet  in  this  sad  world,  thou  mayst  behold 
A  wretch  bow'd  down  to  the  earth  by  misery. 
Ghost- hke  'mid  living  men ;  but  rest  assured, 

0  gentlest  friend !  that,  though  my  soul  be  dead 
To  all  beside,  at  sight  of  thee  'twill  burn 

As  with  the  everlasting  fires  of  joy, 
Bursting  its  bonds  of  mortal  wretchedness. 

WILMOT. 

We  must  not — will  not  port. 

FRANKFORT. 

Now,  and  for  ever. 

1  walk  into  yon  city  as  the  tomb ! 

A  voice  comes  to  me  from  its  silent  towers, 
"  Mortal,  thy  days  are  numbered  I"  Ere  I  go, 
Kiss  me,  and  promise  that  my  name  shall  live 
Sacred  for  ever  in  thy  memory. 

WIIJfOT. 

We  must  not— will  not  part. 

FRANKFORT. 

What  said  my  friend  ff 

WILMOT. 

Here,  by  my  father's  soul  (a  fearless  man, 

Who  used  to  say  he  never  loved  his  friends 

But  in  their  combats  with  adversity) 

I  swear,  (and  may  we  never  meet  in  Heaven 

If  that  dread  oath  be  broken  !)  day  and  night, 

Long  as  thou  sojourn' st  on  thy  work  of  love 

Within  this  plague-struck  city,  at  thy  side 

To  move  for  ever  an  attending  shadow ; 

Amid  the  silence  or  the  shrieks  of  death, 

Serene  in  unappalled  confidence, 

That  thou  wilt  walk  unharm'd,  wilt   find  the 

house 
Of  thy  parent,  and  her  holy  family, 
Pass'd  over  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord ! 
For  the  blessings  of  the  poor  have  sanctified 
The  widow's  lowly  porch — life  still  is  there. 

FRANKFORT. 

O  friend .  most  cruel  from  excess  of  love  ! 
In  all  the  beauty  of  thy  untamed  spirit 
Thou  walkest  to  perdition.    Do  not  I 
Look,  as  I  feel,  most  like  thy  murderer  ff 
Return  unto  our  ship. 

WILMOT. 

Frankfort,  remember. 
When  the  wild  cry,  **  A  man  is  overboard," 
Rung  through  ourdecKS,  till  dumb  and  motionleis 


Stood  the  whole  crew,  fear-stricken  by  the  storm, 

Who  at  that  moment  leapt  into  the  sea. 

And  seized  the  drowning  screamer  by  the  haurf 

Who  was  that  glorious  being  ?    Who  the  wretch 

Then  rescued  from  the  waves?  I  loved  thee  well 

Before  I  hung  upon  thy  saving  arm 

Above  the  angry  waves.    But,  from  that  houTf 

I  felt  my  soul  call'd  on  by  Providence 

To  dedicate  itself  for  aye  to  thee, 

And  God's  will  must  be  done. 

FRANKFORT. 

Wilmot,  dost  think 
My  mother  can  be  living  7 

WILMOT. 

The  soul  oft  feels 
Mysterious  presence  of  realities 
Coming  we  know  not  whence,  yet  banishing 
With  power  omnipotent  all  misgiving  fears. 
So  feel  I  at  this  moment — she  is  living. 

FRANKFORT. 

O  God  forbid,  that  I  should  place  belief 
In  these  dim  shadowings  of  futurity  ? 
Here,  on  this  very  spot  where  we  now  rest. 
Upon  the  morning  I  last  sail'd  from  England, 
My  mother  put  her  arms  around  my  neck, 
And  in  a  solemn  voice,  unchoked  by  tears, 
Said,   "Son,   a  last  farewell!"    That  solemn 

voice, 
Amid  the  ocean's  roaring  solitude, 
Oft  pass'd  across  my  soul,  and  I  have  heard  it 
Steal  in  sad  music  from  the  sunny  calm. 
Upon  our  homeward  voyage,  when  we  spake 
The  ship  that  told  us  of  the  Plague,  I  knew 
That  the  trumpet's  voice  would  send  unto  our 

souls 
Some  dismal  tidings  ;  for  I  saw  her  sails 
Black  in  the  distance,  flinging  off  with  scorn 
A  shower  of  radiance  from  the  blessed  sun. 
As  if  her  crew  would  not  be  comforted. 

WILMOT. 

The  weakness  of  affection,  prone  to  fear! 
Be  comforted  by  me — my  very  dreams 
Of  late  have  all  been  joyous. 

FRANKFORT. 

Joyous  dreams ! 
My  hours  of  sleep  are  now  but  few  indeed. 
Yet  what  have  I  still  dreamt  of  7  healthful  faces. 
Round  a  sweet  fire-side,  bright  with  gratitude! 
The  soft  voice  of  domestic  happiness? 
Laughter  disturbing  with  the  stir  of  joy 
The  reveries  of  the  spirit  7 — Oh  !  my  friend ! 
Far  other   sounds   and    sights  have  fill'd   my 

dreams ! 
Still  noiseless  floors,  untrod  by  human  feet ; 
Chairs  standing  rueful  in  their  emptiness; 
An  unswept  hearth  choked  up  by  dust  and  ashes : 
Beds  with  their  curtains  idly  hanging  down 
Unmoved  by  the  breath  of  life  :  wide  open  win 

dows, 
That  the  fresh  air  might  purify  the  room 
From  vapours  of  the  noisome  pestilence; 
In  a  dark  chamber,  ice-cold  like  a  tomb, 
A  corpse  laid  out — O  God !  my  mother's  coipso 
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Father,  jadge  lundlf  of  as, 

OLA  XAS. 

Lei  me  go 
Untroobled  on  nif  way.    Do  jvj  p^  me  f 
Then  fire  me  almt :  tb»  thing  upon  mj  arm 
la  teaiiiig  me  for  iood :  I  bare  h  not — 
Chn  me  joar  almi. 

See !  here  ti  bread,  old  man ! 
I  aak  yoor  bleanng — come  too  from  tbe  city. 
And  Dooe  to  gaide  yoar  atepi  aloog  tbc  brink 
Of  tbia  great  nrer  f 

OLD  UA7I, 

Yea !  tbey  all  are  dead 
Who  once  did  walk  with  me  moat  lovingly, 
tShwtkr  than  ibeie  alow  acepa.    Tbia  piece  of 

wood, 
Tbfe  ataC  m  sH  I  have  to  lean  oo  now. 
And  tbii  poor  baby,  whom  ita  mirae  woald  giYe 
For  a  fhort  paatlme  to  hia  grandAre'a  arma« 
No  other  nnrw  haih  ik>w,  but  wither'd 
8our,  aallen,  bopeleM,  God-fomken  age. 

raAvnroar. 
b  the  plague  raging  r 

OLD  XAjr. 

Ay,  and  long  will  rage. 
The  jodgmenta  of  the  propheta  of  old  time 
Are  now  fulfilling.    Younn^  men !  torn  and  flee 
From  the  devoted  city.    Would  ye  hear 
Wbat  now  w  pflaning  in  yon  monater'a  heart  f 
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rrkxcroET. 

WHmoi !  metbinks  mois  Hke  an  andest  prophet, 
With  tboK  while  locks  and  wild  oneartbly  eyea. 
He  eooes  knh  from  tbe  desobied  dty, 
A  man  who  cannot  die. — O  may  I  aak. 
Most  leveiend  feiher,  if 

OLDMXS. 

Hoah!  both!  fieatin!^ 
Didst  hear  tUa  infent  cry-f  So  email  a  aoaod 
Ooght  not  to  startle  thos  a  wretch  who  oomea 
From  a  three  month's  sofrarn  in  a  aepokhre. 
Here !  infant,  eat  this  bread,  and  bold  thy  peaee. 
Yoong  BBen,  disturb  me  not  with  ibofiah  qiiaa- 

tiona; 
Yoor  feoea  are  towards  tbe  city :  Wm  ye  dare 
The  monater  in  bis  den  f  Then  go  and  die ! 
Two  little  dropa  amid  a  ahower  of  rain, 
SwaUowM  np  in  a  moment  by  tbe  beedleaa  earth. 

FBJLKXrOKT. 

I  feia  would  ask  one  qneatioo ;  lor,  old 
My  parent  lived  in  London,  and  I  go 
To  seek  her  in  that  city  of  tbe  tomba 

OLD  MAX. 

Think  of  her  with  the  dead !  A  ahip  at 
(Metbinks  I  speak  unto  a  mariner) 
Goea  to  the  bottom.    Woald  you  hope  to  find 
Your  fnend  alone,  of  all  tbe  fated  crew, 
Alive  on  a  plank  next  day  amid  the  waves  1 
Think  of  her  with  tbe  dead !  and  praise  the  Lord 

WIUfOT. 

Let  us  begone,  tbe  day  is  wearing  laat. 
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OLD  MAN. 

Know  ye  what  you  will  meet  within  the  city  f 
Together  will    ye    walk,    through    long,    long 

streets, 
All  standing  silent  as  a  midnight  church. 
You  will  hear  nothing  but  the  brown  red  grass 
Rustling  beneath  your  feet ;  the  very  beating 
Of  your  own  hearts  will  awe  you ;  the  small 

voice 
Of  that  vain  bauble,  idly  counting  time. 
Will  speak  a  solemn  language  in  the  desert. 
Look  up  to  heaven,  and  there  the  sultry  clouds, 
Still  threatening  thunder,  lower  with  grim  delight, 
As  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Plague  dwelt  there. 
Darkening  the  city  with  the  shadows  of  death. 
Know  ye  that  hideous  hubbub  ?  Hark,  far  off 
A  tumult  like  an  echo  !  on  it  comes. 
Weeping  and    waihng,    shrieks    and   groaning 

prayer  ; 
And  louder  than  all,  outrageous  blasphemy. 
The  passing  storm  hath  left  the  silent  streets. 
But  are  these  houses  near  you  tenantlessT 
Over  your  heads  from  a  window,  suddenly 
A  ghastly  face  is  thrust,  and  yells  of  death 
With  voice  not  human.     Who  is  he  that  flies, 
As  if  a  demon  dogg'd  him  on  his  path  ? 
With  ragged  hair,  white  face,  and  bloodshot  eyes. 
Raving,  he  rushes  past  you ;  till  he  falls. 
As  if  struck  by  lightning,  down  upon  the  stones, 
Or,  in  blind  madness,  dash'd  against  the  wall, 
Sinks  backward  into  stillness.    Stand  aloof, 
And  let  the  Pest*s  triumphal  chariot 
Have  open  way  advancing  to  the  tomb 
See  how  he  mocks  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
Of  earthly  kings  !   A  miserable  cart, 
Heap*d  up  with  human  bodies ;  draggM  along 
By  shrunk  steeds,  skeleton-anatomies ! 
And  onwards  urged  by  a  wan  meagre  wretch, 
Doom*d  never  to  return  from  the  foul  pit, 
Whither,  with  oaths,  he  drives  his  load  of  horror. 
Would  you  look  in?    Grey  hairs  and  golden 

tresses. 
Wan  shriveird  cheeks  that  have  not  smiled  for 

years; 
And  many  a  rosy  visage  smiling  still ; 
Bodies  in  the  noisome  weeds  of  beggary  wrapt. 
With  age  decrepit,  and  wasted  to  the  bone ; 
And  youthful  frames,  august  and  beautiful, 
In  spite  of  mortal  pangs, — there  lie  they  all. 
Embraced  in  ghastliness !  But  look  not  long, 
For  haply,  'mid  the  faces  glimmering  there. 
The  well-known  cheek  of  some  beloved  friend 
Will  meet  thy  gaze,  or  some  small  snow-white 

hand. 
Bright  with  the  ring  that  holds  her  lover's  hair. 
Let  me  sit  down  beside  you.    I  am  faint. 
Talking  of  horrors  that  I  look'd  upon 
At  last  without  a  shudder. 

tbankfoht. 

Give  me  the  child. 

OLD  M  Alf . 


With  them  thy  young  heart  thinks  so  beautiful, 

Nor  ever  look  behind  at  the  old  man 

Who    brought   thee  from  the  grave !     Sweet 

thoughtless  wretch ! 
I  cling  to  thee  with  a  more  desperate  lore 
Because  of  thy  ingratitude. 


Let  the  wretch  rest.    'Twas  but  a  passing  pang. 
And  I  feel  strong  again.— Dost  smile,  poor  babe  f 
Yes !  Thou  art  glad  to  see  the  fuU-orb'd  eye. 
The  placid  cheek,  and  sparkling  countenance 

Of  ruddy  health  once  more;,  and  thou  wouldst  go '  Of  sovereign  virtue  to  a  wound  applied. 
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FRANKFORT. 

Old  man, 
Is  thy  blood  in  his  veins  7 

OLD  MAN. 

All  dead— all  dead ! 
Round  the  baptismal  font  with  awe  we  knelt. 
My  four  sweet  daughters  and  their  loving  has* 

bands. 
I  held  my  last-bom  grandchild  in  my  arms. 
But  as  the  hallowM  water  touched  her  face, 
Even  then  she  sicken'd,  and  a  mortal  paleness 
Froze  evcrv  parent's  cheek.    **  The  Plague  is 

here!" 
The  priest  exclaimed  ;  and  like  so  many  ghosts, 
We  parted  in  the  church-yard.     O  my  God ! 
I  know  that  Thou  in  wrath  art  merciful. 
For  thou  hast  spared  this  babe  for  my  old  age ! 
But  all  who  knelt  round  that  baptismal  font 
Last  Sabbath  moniing— one  short  week  ago— 
Are  dead  and  buried — save  one  little  child. 
And  a  grey-headed  man  of  fourscore  years. 

FRANKFORT. 

I  dare  not  comfort  thee. 

OLD  MAN. 

Why  not,  sweet  youth ! 
Thy  very  voice  is  comfort — ^my  dim  eyes 
Look  on  thee  like  a  vision  of  delight, 
Coming  back  in  beauty  from  th'  abyss  of  years. 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice  once  more ! 

FRANKFORT. 

Father !  that  book 
With  whoso  worn  leaves  the  careless  infant  plays. 
Must  be  the  Bible.     Therein  thy  dim  eyes 
Will  meet  a  cheering  light ;  and  silent  words 
Of  mercy  breathed  from  Heaven,  will  be  exhaled 
From  the  blest  page  into  thy  wither'd  heart. 
The  grace  of  God  go  with  thee. 

OLD  MAN. 

Gentle  youth. 
Thy  voice  reminds  me  of  a  boy  who  died 
Thirty  long  years  ago.    Thou  wilt  pass  on. 
And  we  must  meet  no  more  ;  yet  could  I  think 
Thou  wen  my  son  returning  from  the  grave, 
Or  from  some  far  off  land  where  he  had  gone. 
And  left  us  to  our  tears. 

FRANKFORT. 

They  are  not  lost 
Who  leave  their  parents  for  the  calm  of  Heaven. 
Forgive  a  young  man  speaking  thus  to  age, 
*Tis  done  in  love  and  reverence. 


OLD  MAN. 

'Tis  the  Bible » 
I  know  and  feel  it  is  a  blessed  book. 
And  I  remember  how  it  stopped  my  tean 
In  days  of  former  sorrows,  like  some  herb 
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Dot  thou  wilt  pity  me,  when  I  confess 
That  ofttimes  more  than  mortal  agony 
Shoots  through  my  heart,  when  the  meet  holy 

words 
Of  Jesus  shine  before  me.    There  I  see 
Miracles  of  mercy  and  of  saving  lore : 
The  widow  sings  for  joy, — deliverance 
Comes  to  the  madman  howling  in  his  chains,— 
And  Hfe  stirs  in  the  tomb.    I  shut  the  book, 
And  wonder  where  I  am  ;  for  all  around  me 
Looks  as  if  God  had  left  this  woeful  earth 
To  ruin  and  despair,  while  his  own  word 
Doth  seem  delusion,  or  with  fearful  doubts 
My  soul  (tisfurbs  with  sore  perplexity. 
To  the  Hebrew  prophecies  my  spirit  turns. 
And  feeds  on  wailing  lamentations, 
And  dim  forebodings  of  Almighty  wrath. 
Yea !  often  do  I  see  this  very  Plague 
By  these  wild  seers  foretold,  and  all  their  songs 
So  doleful  speak  unto  my  ringing  ear 
Of  this  dread  visitation.    Idle  dreams 
Of  my  old  crazed  brain !  But  aye  they  haunt  me, 
And  each  plain  phrase  is  clothed  with  mystic 

meaning. 
In  spite  of  reason ;  sad  bewildering ! 
When  still    the   soul    keeps   fighting  with  its 

fetters, 
Yet  hugs  them  self-imposed. 

FRANKFORT. 

Such  dreams  will  vanish 
When  the  sweet  rural  air,  or  breeze  from  the  sea 
Sinks  round  thee.    Art  thou  going  to  a  home 
Where  wife  or  child  expect  thee  f 

OLD  MAN. 

Hush,  sweet  babe. 
There  is  a  dwelling  on  the  lone  sea-shore 
Where  I  wll  carry  thee. — ^An  angel's  voice 
Told  me  to  leave  the  city.    You  will  see  her, 
The  Angel  of  the  poor !  Through  every  street 
The  radiant  creature  walks. 

WILMOT  {to  FRANKFORT.) 

Though  dark  his  brain, 
It  has,  thou  seest,  a  heavenly  visitor. 
That  comfort  brings  when  reason's  self  is  gone. 

OLD  MAN. 

'Tis  no  delusion.    When  you  see  her  face. 
Her  pale  face  smiling  on  you  suddenly. 
Pale  almost  as  the  raiment  that  she  wears. 
And  hear  her  voice,  all  one  low  mournful  tone, 
(y harming  away  despair,  then  will  ye  say 
"  The  angel  this  of  whom  the  old  man  spake;'* 
Yet  something  lying  far  within  her  eyes 
Will  tell  that  she  is  mortal — ^Fare  ye  well ! 
But  list!  sweet  youths !  where'er  ye  go,  beware 
Of  those  dread  dwellings  all  round  Aldgate- 

church. 
For  to  me  it  seemeth  that  most  dismal  pile 
Is  the  black  Palace  of  the  Plague,  and  none 
May  pass  it  by  and  live.    God  bless  you  both. 

[Tke  Old  Manpaste$  on. 

FRANKFORT. 

His  words  have  sent  a  curse  into  my  heart. 

The  miserable  spoke,  of  misery 

Even  with  his  parting  farewell.  Aldgate-church ! 


WILMOT. 

He  passeth  like  a  shadow  from  the  city  ! 

A  solemn  traveller  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

Methought  his  hollow  and  unearthly  voice 

Came  from  the  desolation  of  his  soul. 

Like  the  wind  at  midnight  moaning  past  our  ship 

A  ghastly  sound  once  heard  and  never  more. 

— ^Frankfort,  speak  to  me. 

FRANKFORT. 

All  round  Aldgate-church . 
Said  he  not  so  f  Close  to  that  church-yard  wall 
My  mother's  dwelling  stands:    her   bed-room 

window 
Looks  o'er  the  grave-stones  and   the   marble 

tombs. — 
All  hope  is  dead  iftnthin  me. 

WILMOT. 

Shall  I  go 
And  ask  the  old  man  if  he  knows  your  mother! 
Perhaps — 

FRANKFORT. 

Oh !  ask  him  not,  an  hour  will  bring  us 

In  presence  of  the  house  where  1  was  bom. 

I  wish  he  had  staid  with  us  yet  a  while. 

For  his  voice  held  me  in  captivity, 

Wild  voice  and  haggard  cheek.    He  heeded  not 

Me  or  my  sorrow — in  his  misery 

Both  blind  and  deaf,  without  the  help  of  age. 

Methinks  I  see  the  cold  wet  tomb-stone  lying 

Upon  my  father's  grave — another  name, 

**  Mary  his  wife,"  is  graven 

WILMOT. 

All  have  not  perish'd 

FRANKFORT. 

What,  hoping  still  7  Come,  let  us  onward  walk 

With  heads  uncover'd,  and  with  prostrate  souls, 

Unto  the  humbled  city  of  despair. 

Amid  the  roar  of  ocean-solitude 

God  hath  been  with  us,  and  his  saving  hand 

Will  be  our  anchor  in  this  dreadful  calm. 

This  waveless  silence  of  the  sea  of  death. 


SCENE  II. 

A  great  tquare  in  the  city. — A  muUitude  ofmue' 
rahle  Men  and  Women  crowding  drou  nd  a  Person 
of  a  wild  and  tavage  appearance ,  dressed  in  a 
fantastical  garb  with  an  hour-glass  in  his  hand. 

ASTROLOGER. 

The  sun  is  going  down,  and  when  he  sets, 
You  know  my  accursed  gift  of  prophecy 
Departeth  from  me,  and  I  then  become 
Blind   as   my   wretched   brethren.    Then   the 

Plague 
Riots  in  darkness  'mid  his  unknown  victims. 
Nor  can  I  read  the  names  within  his  roll 
Now  register'd  in  characters  of  blood. 
Come  to  me,  all  ye  wearied,  who  would  rest, 
Who  would  exchange  the  fever's  burning  pillow 
For  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  grave ! 
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Come,  hither,  all  yc  orphans  of  a  day, 

And  I  will  tell  you  when  your  heads  shall  rest 

Upon  your  parents'  bosoms.    Yearn  ye  not 

To  clasp  their  shroudless  bodies,  and  to  lie 

In  the  dark  pit  by  love  made  beautiful ! 

Where  are  ye,  veiled  widows !  in  the  tomb 

The  marriage-lamp  doth  burn  unquenchably. 

Dry  up  your  tears,  fair  virgins !  to  the  grave 

Betrothed  in  your  pure  simplicity  ! 

Still  is  one  countenance  beautiful  in  death, 

And  it  will  lean  to-night  upon  a  breast 

White  with  the  snows  of  perfect  innocence. 

—I  call  upon  the  wicked !  let  him  show 

His  face  among  the  crowd,  and  I  will  tell  him 

His  dreams  of  horror  and  his  works  of  sin. 

[A  Man  of  a  fierce  and  ferociout  aspect  ad" 
vancesfrom  the  crowd, 

STRANGER. 

I  ask  thee  not,  thou  juggling  driveller, 
Whether  the  Plague  hath  fixed  his  eyes  on  me, 
Determined  to  destroy.    Let  them  who  fear 
Death  and  his  pit,  with  pale  beseeching  hands 
Buy  with  their  moneys  the  awards  of  fate, 
And  die  in  poverty.    Thou  spcak^st  of  guilt, 
And  know'st  forsooth  each  secret  deed  of  sin 
Done  in  the  dark  hour.     Tell  me,  driveller ! 
Where  I,  who  lay  no  claim  to  honesty. 
Came  by  this  gold.    Til  give  thee  half  of  it 
If  thou  speak* St  truly.    Was  there  robbery ! 

ASTROLOGER. 

Flee,  murderer !  from  my  sight !  I  touch  thy  gold ! 
*Twould  stain  my  fingers !    See  the  blood-gouts 

on  it. 
Hither  thou  comest  in  savage  hardihood, 
Yet  with  a  beating  heart.  I  saw  thee  murder  him : 
What  were  his  silver  hairs,  his  tremulous  voice. 
His  old  blind  eyes  to  thee ! — Ha !  shrinking  off. 
Awed  by  a  driveller !  Seize  the  murderer ! 

You  will  find  the  bloody  knife 

[TAc  Man  rushes  off,  and  all  make  way  for  him.. 

Mine  eyes  at  once 
Did  read  the  murderer* s  soul. 

Voice  from  the  crowd. 

Guilt  nor  disease 
Are  hidden  from  his  ken — he  knows  them  all. 

[Two  Women  advance  eagerly  from  the  crowd. 

FIRST  WOMAN. 

listen  to  me  before  that  woman  speaks. 
I  went  this  morning  to  my  lover's  house. 
Mine  own  betrothed  husband,  who  had  come 
From  sea  two  days  ago.    The  house  was  empty ; 
As  the  cold  grave  that  longeth  for  its  coffin, 
*Twas  damp  and  empty ;  and  I  shrieked  in  yain 
On  him  who  would  not  hear.    Tell  me  his  fate, 
Say  that  he  lives,  or  say  that  he  is  dead — 
But  tell  me, — tell  me,  lest  I  curse  my  God, 
Some  tidings  of  him  ;  shouldst  thou  see  him  lying 
Even  in  yon  dreadful  pit.    Do  you  hear  T  speak, 

speak, 
O  God ! — no  words  can  be  so  terrible 
As  that  mute  face,  whose  blackness  murders  hope, 
And  freezes  my  sick  soul.    Heaven's  curse  light 

on  thee. 
For  that  dumb  mockery  of  a  broken  heart ! 


ASTROLOGER. 

I  see  him  not,  some  cloud  envelops  him ! 

WOMAN. 

He  hath  left  the  city  then,  and  gone  on  ship-board? 

ASTROLOGER. 

I  sec  him  not,  some  cloud  envelops  him ! 

WOMAN. 

What !  hast  thou  not  a  wondrous  glass  that  shows 
Things  past,  or  yet  to  come  7  give  me  one  look, 
That  I  may  see  his  face  so  beautiful. 
Where'er  it  be ;  or  in  that  ghastly  pit. 
Or  smiling  *mid  his  comrades  on  the  deck, 
While  favouring  breezes  waft  his  blessed  ship 
Far  from  the  Plague,  to  regions  of  delight. 
Where  he  may  live  for  ever. 

ASTROLOGER. 

Is  your  lover 
A  tall  thin  youth,  with  thickly-clustering  locks, 
Sable  and  glossy  as  the  raven's  wing? 

WOMAN. 

Yes !  he  is  tall — I  think  that  he  is  tall ; 
His  hair  it  is  dark-brown — yes,  almost  black- 
Many  call  it  black — ^you  see  him  ?  Does  he  lire  t 

ASTROLOGER. 

That  pit  containeth  many  beautiful : 

But  thy  sailor,  in  his  warlike  garb,  doth  lie 

Distinguish'd  o'er  the  multitude  of  dead ! 

And  all  the  crowd,  when  the  sad  cart  was  emptied, 

Did  weep  and  sob  for  that  young  mariner ; 

Such  corpse,  they  thought,  should  have  been 

buried 
Deep  in  the  ocean's  heart,  and  a  proud  peal 
Of  thunder  roll'd  above  his  sinking  coffin. 

WOMAN  {distracted.) 

Must  I  believe  him  ?  off,  off  to  the  pit ! 
One  look  into  that  ghastliness, — one  plunge : 
None  ever  loved  me  but  my  gentle  sailor,    ^ 
And  his  sweet  lips  are  cold — I  will  leap  down. 

[She  rushes  madly  away, 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  CROWD. 

Ay,  she  intends  to  look  before  she  leaps ; 
Well — ^life  is  life — I  would  not  part  with  it 
For  all  the  girls  in  Christendom.    Forsooth! 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

Say,  vrill  my  child  recover  from  the  Plague  ff 

ASTROLOGER. 

Child !  foolish  woman !  now  thou  hast  no  child. 
Hast  thou  not  been  from  home  these  two  long 

hours. 
Here  listening  unto  that  which  touch'd  thee  not, 
And  left' St  thou  not  thy  little  dying  child, 
Sitting  by  the  fire,  upon  a  madman's  knee  f 
Go  home !  and  ask  thy  husband  for  thy  child ! 
The  fire  was  burning  fierce  and  wrathfully, 
Its  father  knew  not  that  the  thing  he  held 
Upon  his  knee  had  life — and  when  it  shriek'd, 
Amid  the  flames,  he  sat  and  look'd  at  it. 
With  fixed  eye-balls,  and  a  stony  heart. 
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UimaDBBl  pBocfaer !  wone  than  idlotcy 
T«  ham  %  baby  in  a  madman's  lap, 
Aad  yet  no  fectera,  from  infiinnnifa 
To  Wf*  hia  murderooa  handau 


O  God!  O  God! 

ASTIOLOOOL 

Come  forward,  tboa  with  that  nuat  gfaoec-like 

face. 
Fit  for  a  wintfing-aheet !  and  if  tfaoK  Epa 
So  blue  and  q;arvenng  atill  can  otrer  soonds. 
What  wooldac  tboa  mj  ?    The  m  )cioa  of  thine 


Baurften  aooe  wild  wish  within  ihj  heart. 

iA  3iam  eama  fmncard.  am>l  lays  dawn 
itftn  the  Attroloqer. 


JfA.T. 


I  trust  ny  hoar  h  near.     I  am.  alone 
In  thia  dark  world,  and  I  de-^ire  to  uie. 


AJTIOLOGCE. 

ThoB  ahak  be  kept  alire  by  miaery. 

A  tfa«  doCh  fire,  long  after  rottenness 

Hfldh  aat  away  its  heart :  the  sap  of  life  I 

Bfo>«aB  tkfopgh  its  wirher'd  rind,  and  it  Urea  on ;  ' 

*Blid  dM  green  woods  a  rueful  spectacle  | 

Of  Bwckery  and  decay. 

I  (eel  'lis  so. 
Tboa  bsre  I  been  since  first  the  plague  burst  oat, 
A  term  BWthinks  of  many  hundred  years ! 
Aa  if  thia  worid  were  hell,  and  I  condemn*  d 
To  walk  tkfoogh  woe  to  all  eterxuty. 
I  win  do  suicide. 

Thou  canst  not,  fool ! 
Thoa  lofest  life  with  all  its  agonies ; 
Bay  poison,  and  'twill  lie  for  yeara  imtoach'd 
Beneath  thy  pillow,  when  thy  midnight  horrora 
Are  at  their  worst.     Coward!  tboo  canat  not 


He  aeea  ray  aoal ;  a  blast  aa  if  from  hell 
Diirea  no  back  frv>m  the  grave — ^I  dare  not  die. 
[fle  Hmfftmn  omomg  ike  crated,  mnd  a  yemmg 
mmd  ittmtifid  Lad$  approadtee  ike  AalroUger, 

LADT. 

O  nas  of  fete !  my  lorely  babea  are  dead ! 
My  awwt  twin-babea !  and  at  the  Tery  hoar 
Thy  toiea  predicted,  did  my  in£uita  die. 
My  hnabaiid  aaw  them  both  die  in  my  anna. 
And  oerer  died  a  tear.    Yet  did  be  tore  them 
Efen  aa  the  wretch  who  bore  them  in  her  womb. 
He  win  not  apeak  to  me,  but  ever  site 
In  horrid  aleoce,  with  hia  glazed  eyea 
Fon  on  my  face,  aa  if  he  lored  me  not — 
OGod!  aa  if  he  hated  me!  I  lean 
My  head  upon  his  knees  and  say  my  prayers. 
But  no  kind  word,  or  look,  or  touch  ia  mine. 
Then  wiU  he  rise  and  pace  throagh  all  the  rooma , 
Like  to  a  troubled  ghost,  or  pal«-faced  roan 
Walking  in  his  sleep.  O  tell  me !  hath  the  Pbgne 


E'er  these  wild  symptoma  ?    Most  my  hsaband 

periwX 
Without  the  sense  of  his  immortal  soul? 
Or, — bless  tne  for  ever  with  the  heavenly  worda,— 
StLj  ha  will  jet  recover,  and  behold 
Hia  loving  wile  with  anawehng  looks  of  love. 

A5TH0LC4EX. 

Where  are  the  gold,   the    diamonds,  and   tha 

pearia. 
That  erewhile,  in  thy  dars  oi  vanity. 
Did  sparkle,  star-like,  through  the  hanging  cfooda 
That  shaded  thy  brl^hc  neck,  that  raven  hairf 
Give  them  to  me  ;  for  manv  are  the  poor, 
Nor  shalt  thou.  Lady,  ever  need  again 
This  mortal  being's  trivoioiis  ornaments. 
Give  me  the  golii  you  promised  ;  holiest  alma 
Add  not  a  moment  to  o^ir  number'd  days. 
But  the  death  oi  open-handed  charity 
Is  on  a  bed  of  down.     Has:  thou  the  gold  f 

LADT. 

All  that  I  have  is  here.     My  husband  gave  mo 
Thia  smple  necklace  on  my  marriage -day. 
Take  it !  here  is  a  picture  set  in  sold : 
The  picture  I  may  keep.     O  !  tbt  his  &ce 
Were  smiling  so  serenely  beautiful. 
So  like  an  angel's  now ! — O  sacred  ring ! 
Which  I  did  hope  to  wear  within  the  tomb, 
I  give  thee  to  the  poor.    So  may  their  ptayera 
Save  him  from  death  for  whose  delightful  sake 
With  blisa  I  wore  it,  and  with  hope  resign. 
Here,  take  them  all,  thou  steward  of  the  poor ; 
Stern  aa  thoa  art,  then  art  a  holy  man  ! 
I  do  believe  thoa  art  a  holv  man. 

ASTCOLOGEK. 

Lady,  thoa  need'st  thia  wedding-ring  no  more ! 
Death  with  hia  lean  and  bony  hand  hath  Ioooen*d 
The  bauble  from  thy  finger,  and  even  now 
Thy  hoaband  is  a  corpse.     O  !  might  I  say 
Thy  beanty  were  immortal !    But  a  gfaoat. 
In  all  the  loveOnesa  on  earth  it  wore, 
Walka  throagh  the  moonlight  of  the  cemetery. 
And  I  know  the  ahadow  of  the  mortal  cieatore 
Now  weeping  at  my  side. 

EmUr  Fkahkfoxt  and  Wujun  dem  te  He 
Jutrwlegtt, 

rVASKTOaT. 

Aiqefia! 

LAST. 

Ah  me!  whoee  aoft  kind  voice  is  that  Ilmr  ff 

Frankfort!  the  playmate  of  thy  infeacy. 
The  brother  of  thy  womanhood,  the  fifiend 
Of  thy  dear  husband,  and  the  god&ther 
Of  thy  aweet  twins,  heaven  shield  their  inno 


LIDT. 

My  babea  are  with  their  Savkrar,  and  my  ho^and 
Haa  gone  with  them  to  heaven.    Lead,  lead  me 

honee! 
For  the  aeer'a  stem  and  aoowUng  coanCoiiance 
la  mora  than  I  can  bear. 
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FRANKFORT. 

O  grief!  to  think 
That  one  so  dear  to  heaven,  by  Christ  beloved 
For  a  still  life  of  perfect  sinlessness, 
Should,  in  such  sad  delusion,  court  the  ban 
Of  this  most  savage  Har,  sporting  thus 
With  the  broken  spirit  of  humanity. 

ASTROLOGER. 

Welcome  to  London,  storm -beat  manners ! 

The  city  is  in  masquerade  to-day. 

And,  in  good  truth,  the  Plague  doth  celebrate 

A  daily  festival,  with  many  a  dance 

Fantastic,  and  unusual  melody, 

That  may  not  suit  your  ears,  accustomed  long 

To  the  glad  sea-breeze,  and  the  rousing  airs 

Of  martial  music  on  your  armed  decks. 

FRANKFORT  (tO  WiLMOT.) 

Is  this  some  wild  enthusiast,  whom  the  times 
Have  sent  unto  the  light,  deluding  others 
By  his  own  strong  delusions,  or  some  fiend, 
Thirsting  for  gold  even  in  the  very  grave  7 

WILMOT. 

With  what  a  cruel  face  he  looks  at  us ! 

FRANKFORT. 

If  an  impostor,  in  the  shadow  of  death 
Endangering  thus  thy  soul,  vile  wretch !  come 

down 
From  thy  tribunal,  built  upon  the  fears 
Of  agony,  lest  in  thy  seat  of  guile 
The  Pest  may  smite  thee  !  Lean  on  me,  Amelia ! 

ASTROLOGER. 

Scoff  not  at  God*s  own  delegate,  Harry  Frank- 
fort! 
What  though  the  burning  fever  of  the  west 
Hath  spared  thy  bronzed  face  and  stately  form, 
A  mightier  Power  is  here ;  and  he  may  smile, 
Ere  the  sun  go  down,  upon  thy  bloated  corpse. 
Not  thus  the  maiden  whom  her  sailor  loves 
Despised  me  and  my  prophecies.    Magdalene, 
In  snow-white  raiment,  like  a  maid  that  walked 
At  the  funeral  of  a  maiden,  she  stood  there, 
Even  on  the  very  stones  beneath  your  feet, 
And  ask'd  of  me  her  doom  ;  but  on  this  earth 
Thy  Magdalene's  beauty  must  be  seen  no  more. 

FRAlf  EFOBT  (tO  WiLMOT.) 

The  maid  of  whom  he  speaks  lives  far  remote. 
In  her  father's  cottage,  near  a  silent  lake 
Among  the  hills  of  Westmoreland,  she  breathes, 
Happy  and  well,  her  own  sweet  mountain  air. 
Methinks  I  know  his  face.    That  hardened  eye 
Gleams  through  the  dimness  of  my  memory, 
I  know  not  when  nor  where.    Amelia,  come, 
And  I  will  lead  thee  home.    I  hear  the  crowd 
Saying  that  thy  husband  is  alive :  may  heayen 
For  many  a  year  preserve  you  to  each  other. 
Say,  is  my  mother  living  T 

LADT. 

God  forgive  me, 
As  I  hope  for  my  friend's  forgiveness ! 
I  know  not  if  she  Uves ;  for,  oh !  this  Plague 
Hath  spread  a  universal  selfishness, 


And  each  liouse  in  its  own  calamity 
Stands  sin^'lc,  shut  from  human  fellowship 
By  sullen  misery  and  heart-withering  fear. 

VOICE  FROM  THE  CROWD. 

Look  at  the  sorcerer !  how  his  countenance 
Is  fallen — 'tis  distorted  horribly  ! 
A  shadow  comes  across  it,  like  a  squall 
Dark'ning  the  sea. 

ANOTHER  VOICE. 

Even  thus  I  saw  a  man 
This  very  morning  stricken  by  the  Plague, 
And  in  three  hours  he  was  a  ghost.    Disperse, 
All  ye  who  prize  your  Uves !  soon  will  the  air 
Be  foul  with  his  dead  body.    Let  us  away ! 

[The  crowd  dispene. 

ASTROLOGER. 

God's  hand  is  on  me.    In  my  cruel  guilt 
I  perish.     Frankfort,  I  have  never  seen 
Magdalene,  the  maid  thou  lovest.    Look  at  me : 
Dost  not  remember  Francis  Bannerman 
On  board  the  Thunderer  7 

FRANKFORT. 

Pardon  to  thy  soul! 
Thou  mad  abuser  of  the  gifts  of  heaven. 

ASTROLOGER. 

Oh  !  I  am  sick  to  death :  my  soul  hath  sunk 
At  once  into  despair. 

WILMOT. 

What  dreadful  groans  !— 

0  fatal  is  the  blast  of  misery. 

When  it  hath  forced  its  way  into  the  soul 
Of  harden' d  cruelty !     As  when  a  storm 
Hath  burst  the  gates  of  a  thick-ribbed  hold, 
And  all  its  gloomy  dungeons,  in  one  moment, 
Are  roaring  like  a  hundred  cataracts. 

ASTROLOGER. 

1  have  shed  blood.   Roll,  roll,  ye  mountain  waves, 
Above  that  merciless  ghost  that  walks  the  sea 
After  our  ship  for  ever !    Shut  thine  eyes, 
Those  glaring,  blood-shot,  those  avenging  eyes, 
And  I  will  bear  to  feel  thy  skeleton-arms 
Twined  round  my  heart,  so  that  those  eyes  be 

shut ! 
A  ghost's  wild  eyes,  that  nothing  can  behold 
But  the  frighten' d  aspect  of  its  murderer ! 
Unconscious  they  of  ocean,  air  and  Heaven, 
But  fix'd  eternally,  Uke  hideous  stars. 
On  a  shrieking  soul  whom  guilt  hath  doom'd  to 

Hell! 

FRANKFORT  {to  WiLMOT.) 

The  murderer  is  raving  of  his  crime. 

ASTROLOGER. 

Ha !  ha !  'tis  set  within  the  ebb  of  flood 
Fifty  feet  high ;  and  the  iron'd  criminal 
With  a  firantic  face  stands  dumb  upon  the  scaffold. 
The  priest  is  singing  psalms ! — Curst  be  the  eyes 
That  see  such  idle  show — ^'tis  all  gone  by ! 
I  fear  not  Hell,  if  that  eternal  Shape 


lomy  wiL.soy. 


mm  nor  'lu-.n^       ?:n".   pray  joi  fiir  3ml 

Frankrnr. 
For  r  am  .ieiiv'T  i  jv^r  -a  .ii*5ipair. 
And  hniv  Torw  ir»»  nnn^^nr  iiic  madkerr  j 

Til  him  w*io  t.iow^  -hat  .le  miuf  «iwpil  ror  avpr    . 
fn  regiona  uinen'  i  by  'he  wratli  if  QmL  i 


<  jtfkTm^  ID  'hanHa.  tr  sairniic-ii^nir  learmi 
T'l  mxm  1  luabami  <iyTnt4  if  'tie  P'a^ne. 
Df  «.  r  iain  a  widow**  prayer  'o  !iera. 
Sf*irg  on  my  imabaml'^  ^nivff. 


fjet'im 


:hia  horrid  scene  * 


•'»  misfit  rhrar 
That  amuit  vmcs  breathinc  of  ihrz!V'>nen ! 
Huah !  hnab !  avmce  «incs  irpaihed  nmn  'hisearh 
That  would  Iiav^  plmiieti  nnr  .n  '▼^n  'o  H^avmi. 
Even  flora. fiend  'iki»  -ne.     T'lun  ir  in  EIi»aT»»n, 
Aal  kiujwesr  i.l  'nv  .nmrani'^  TA-'it^dneim  i 
Sa  hide  thy  pir^'nc  ■»"*<*.  vmI  't?r  -ne  *inii 
Wufaflat  'iiy  :^r.»r■"»^^^^>n  *o  'n»?  :»»nTh'« 
Of  mrimayncti  ■*■;*  — « •  C'lnar "   I  iie. 


tjoe  moment  huakr 
Slethon^ht  I  heard  ^  fooiatep  in  rhe  imurcii. 
Am  if  'me  walking  jiithv  m  he  chancei. 
Liai^— tiac '  I  am  nor  (ireamin^  -if  a  ftrnin 
Of  haaveBly  mmie  '  "Via  a  aymn  'if  praiae. 
'JL  aner  i>  keani  aagmr  oi  fi&a  Ci 


or 

Of 

I 

Of 


ote  <nii     in  ^vl  man 
by  a  aaTise  ■•fiyjiienim 
of  the  wT*»r*!faed— ^>  'bar  be 
rise  an  rhe  bar>;  net:eapir:ea 
■I'a  expiring  aanire     on  'he  «pnil 
I  anbnried  liead  '  X<3»r  irbcxst-iikd  ! 
HC  hnw  I  can  imptors  the  ^race 
aaii»  xhj  anal ! 


I 


Derrai  dcotn ! 
Raima  of  Heil  ire  jieamin^  lierT  brigftt. 
WWc  gihaarly  fivea ' — Coriat  have  mercy  fti  me ! 


Tb0 


LAST. 


Writ  thoa  nac  lead  me  away,  tor  I  am  blind  I        | 
O  Frankfort,  come  wirh  m*! — the  Plaigne  hath' 
imck  I 

My  haaburA  inr^  marirseas — snd  I  fear  him ! 
O  God  !  I  fear  the  man  whom  I  do  Icrte  ! 


FTBST  LADT. 

A  ▼nice  «j  ^Riveniy  fweet  I  .jnce  -fid  hear 
^ingm^^  at  m^t  Tioae  :o  my  bwi.  when  I 
Wae  beyond  hope  rr*covenni{  :r«im  the  Pla^ria. 
Thar  Toitre  bymii'i  in  my  iit^p.  and  waa  a 
Fnmeti  by  my  «mi  reninnnff  mm  life. 
A  aQmn  *faai  murmur*  i  armi  inoiher  worid 
B«it  this  »  earhiy  muaic :  she  moat  ba^m 
Xn  ini£el*»  fikra  who  'hnnz^  me  «diaios 
Sj  like  an  ani^l  mu^. 

I  know  chat  vnic*! 
Laar  5aobarii  eTenim^,  arrxm^  >m  :ma  acoae^ 
And  rhmkin^  who  it  wis  rhot  Lay  below  it, 
f  heard  tiiat  very  mnaic  tiant  and  tiir. 
Deaden'd  almoet  into  slenee  by  ^^he  weight 
<>f  ciuae  ritick  waib.     I  liaren'd  with  my 
That  I  misht  bear  the  liir^-ake  ur  again. 
Bat  it  (fid  riae  on  miHe.  and  I  beiieved 
'Twae  jnme  fwe«?t  fancy  of  my  ar>rruw  fid  aoaf. 
Or  wandering  brearh  of  evening   thniagh  the 

pillars 
iJi  die  Carhedrai  si^rhing  wildly  by. 


AH— all  are  w  retried — guilry — dead  or  dying ; 

And  all  the  wild  «nd  dmfnl  images 

That  enmd^  and  wail.  and  bia<:ken  nxmd  my  aoal, 

Hsfv  rteondled  me  to  the  misery 

Sent  firoBi  my  mother  j  zrave .   An  hoar  of  reapite 

I»  filled  rae  while  I  coodoct  thee  home : 

TImo  will  I  aeek  that  grave,  and.  mid  the  tnmolt 

Of  ihii  penarbed  city,  m  and  hitea 

T«  s  fioiee  that  in  my  nojaeleaa  memory 

Ship  He#  an  aoget 

UiDT. 

She  ia  yec  alrre ! 


And 


m5T  L&OT. 

thoa  no  one  f 

9EC05D  LAOT. 


Tbj  voice  iaCke  the  voice  of  Hope — Sweet  friend. 
Be  efaecr'd,  nor  tremble  ao— Ibr  God  ia  with  as. 


SCENE    III. 

A  CkmrAyard.    Two  FtmaUa  in  mourning irtttta 
iUtvug  cm  a  T&mk'gUme* 

mnt  LADT. 

The  door  of  thft  Cath^jrlnil  ia  left  open. 
Perhapa  aome  onr  wirhin  ia  at  the  altar 


Tea:  I  gently  attila 
Into  the  sotemn  rwi!I^t  e{  rhe  dmrch. 
And  Ini>hing  toward:»  rhe  altar,  there  I  mm 
A  white-robed  B«in^  on  her  kneesw    At  first 
I  fel:  anch  awe  as  I  had  seen  a  spirit* 
When,  riug  from  tiie  anitude  of  prafer. 
The  vnon  soltly  glided  down  the  scepa*. 
And  then  her  eyea  met  mine.    But  smrh  sap«et 

eyes. 
So  filTd  with  hmnan  sadness.  yvC  so  bcighc 
Even  throagfa  their  tears  with  a  celestial  joy, 
Xe*er  diooe  before  on  earth.    Evan 

thoogfat 
The  Virgin-Mother's  holy  comtenanet 
When,  tnmicg  finxn  her  Son  npoo  the 
A  gleam  of  heavenly  comfort  checr*d  the 
Of  her  diacoDsolate  aool !    At  ooce  I  knew 
That  I  was  looking  on  the  Maid  drrine 
Whom  the  aad  dty  blesa'd— whoae  fixaa 
Beaide  the  bed  of  death  by  all  deserted* 
And  to  the  dim  eyes  of  the  dying  man 
Appears  an  angel  sent  from  pitying  heaven 
To  bki  him  part  in  peace.    I  coaM  have  dropt 
Doam  on  oy  knees  and  worshipp*d  her,  hot 

silent 
As  a  gleam  of  fight  the  cieatuie  gEded  by  me. 
And  ere  my  sool  reeover'd  ahe 
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FIRST  LADY. 

How  weak  and  low  does  virtue  mich  as  hers 
Make  us  poor  beings  feel ! 

SECOND  LADY. 

Yet  she  is  one 
Of  frail  and  erring  mortals,  and  she  knew  not 
In  other  days,  to  what  a  lofty  pitch 
Her  gentle  soul  could  soar.    For  I  hayc  heard 
She  was  an  only  child,  and  in  the  light 
Of  her  fond  parents'  love  was  fostered, 
Like  a  flower  that  blooms  best  shelier'd  in  the 

house, 
And  only  placed  beneath  the  open  air 
In  hours  of  sunshine. 

FIRST  LADY. 

Could  we  now  behold 
The  glorious  Being  f 

SECOND  LADY. 

No ;  this  hour  is  sacred : 
We  must  not  interrupt  her.     The  dew  falls 
Heavy  and  chill,  and  thou  art  scarce  recovered 
From  that  long  sickness — Let  me  kiss  thee  thus, 
Thou  cold  wet  stone, — thou  loveliest,  saddest 

name. 
Ever  engraven  on  a  monument. 

[The  scene  changes  to  the  interior  of  the 
Cathedralj  Magdalene  discovered  on 
her  knees  at  the  altar, 

MAGDALENE. 

Father  of  mercies !  may  I  lift  mine  eyes 

From  the  holy  ground,  that  I  have  wet  with  tears, 

Unto  the  silence  of  the  moonlight  heavens 

That  sliine  above  me  with  a  smile  of  love. 

Forgiveness,  and  compassion.    There  Thou  art! 

Enthroned  in  glory  and  omnipotence  ! 

Yet  from  thy  dwelling  'mid  the  eternal  stars, 

Encircled  by  the  hymning  seraphim. 

Thou  dost  look  down  upon  our  mortal  earth. 

And  seest  this  weeping  creature  on  her  knees, 

And  hear'st  the  beatings  of  her  lonely  heart. 

If.  in  my  days  of  sinless  infancy. 

My  innocence  found  favour  in  thy  sight ; 

If  in  my  youth, — and  yet  I  am  but  young,^ 

I  strove  to  walk  according  to  thy  will, 

And  reverenced  my  Bible,  and  did  weep, 

Thinking  of  him  who  died  upon  the  cross ; 

If.  in  their  old  age,  I  did  strive  to  make 

My  parents  happy,  and  received  at  last 

Their  benediction  on  the  bed  of  death — 

Oh !  let  me  walk  the  waves  of  this  wild  world 

Through  faith  unsinking; — stretch  thy  saving 

hand 
To  a  lone  castaway  upon  the  sea, 
Who  hopes  no  resting^pbce  except  in  heaven. 
And  oh !  this  holy  calm— ihis  peace  profound,— 
That  sky  so  glorious  in  infinitude,— 
That  countless  host  of  softly-burning  stars, 
And  all  that  floating  imiverse  of  light, 
Lift  up  my  spirit  far  above  the  grave, 
And  tell  me  that  my  prayers  are  heard  in  Heaven. 
I  feel  th*  Omnipotent  is  Merciful! 

[A  voice  exclaims  from  an  unseen  Person. 
0  were  my  name  remembered  in  thy  prayers ! 


MAGDALENE  (rising  from  her  knees.) 
Did  some  one  speak  t 

VOICE. 

A  sinful  wretch  implores 
That  thou  wilt  stand  between  him  and  the  wrath 
Of  an  offended  God. 

MAGDALENE. 

Come  to  the  altar. 
[A  Man  advances  from  behind  a  pillar,  and 
kneels  down  at  the  altar. 

STRANGER. 

I  fear  I  cannot  pray.     My  wicked  heart, 
Long  unaccustom'd  to  these  bended  knees, 
Feels  not  the  worship  that  my  limbs  would  ofier ; 
— My  lot  is  cast  in  hell. 

MAGDALENE. 

Repentance  finds 
The  blackest  gulf  in  the  wild  soul  of  sin. 
And  calms  the  tumult  there,  even  as  our  Lord 
With  holy  hand  did  hush  the  howling  sea. 

STRANGER. 

Lady !  I  am  too  near  thy  blessed  side ; 
The  breath  of  such  a  saint  ought  not  to  fall 
Into  the  hard  heart  of  a  murderer. 

MAGDALENE. 

Hast  thou  come  here  to  murder  me  t 


STRANGER. 


Behold 


This  dagger. 


MAGDALENE. 

Then  the  will  of  God  be  done ! 

STRANGER. 

Rather  than  hurt  one  of  those  loveliest  hairs 
That,  braided  round  thy  pale,  thy  fearless  brow, 
Do  make  thee  seem  an  Angel  or  a  Spirit 
At  night  come  down  from  heaven,  would  I  forever 
Live  in  the  dark  corruption  of  the  grave. 

MAGDALENE. 

My  heart  is  beating — ^but  I  fear  thee  not^ 
Thou  wilt  not  murder  me  7 

STRANGER. 

What  need'st  thou  fearT 
Kneeling  in  those  white  robes,  so  like  a  Spirit, 
With  face  too  beautiful  for  tears  to  stain. 
Eyes  meekly  raised  to  heaven,  and  snow-white 

hands 
Devoutly  folded  o*er  a  breast  that  moves 
In  silent  adoration— what  hast  thou 
To  fear  from  man  or  fiend  7    O  rise  not  up ! 
So  Angel-like  thou  seem'st  upon  thy  knees. 
Even  I  can  hope,  while  thou  art  at  thy  prayers. 

MAGDALENE. 

If  thou  earnest  hither  to  unload  thy  soul. 
Kneel  down. 

STRANGER. 

I  hither  came  to  murder  thee. 

With  silent  foot  I  traced  thee  to  this  church, 


JOHN'    WILSON. 


And  there,  Ixro-'i  '.hii  ;i^iir.  to^A  mv  ftand,       [ Ceiled  0:^-  oim  so-ils  w/j  hirr^r.  asd  we 
Tint  I  migh:  r^A-:  -;pon  rhce  a:  the  a'tsr.  Upon  each  o'iker  ali  ti  oa?e  s'.nrJiL  d^mb. 

And  kill  ib^.^  a*,  t:. 7  gravers.  I  grvp*d  the  kniie — 


When  fudder.ir  'i.r  roelancbotj  Toice 
Began  thai  low  wl!d  hymn ! — I  oooU  not  more ; 
The  ko!f  ma^ic  s;ide  thee  feem  immorta! ! 
And  wb«n  I  d«r^  V>  look  towards  thf  lace. 
The  moonlight  fei!  apon  it,  and  I  saw 
A  smile  of  such  majestic  innocence. 
That  long- lost  jn'.j  to  my  soul  retnm'd. 
And  I  knelt  down  and  wept. 

XAGDALCXE. 

What  made  thee  diink 
Of  kiffine  one  who  never  injured  thee  ? 

8TE15GCR. 

Th'  accaised  love  of  gold. 

HAG9ALE.XE. 

Hath  Povery 
Blinded  thy  soul,  and  driven  thee  forth  a  prey 
To  Sio,  who  loves  the  gaunt  and  hollow  cheeks 
Of  miMrable  men  f  Perhaps  a  cell 
Holdo  thy  sick  wife 

STKAXGEE. 

Xo !  I  have  sold  my  soul 
Unto  the  Evil  One,  nor  even  canst  Thou, 
With  all  the  music  of  that  heavenly  voice, 
Charm  the  stem  ear  of  helL 

XAGDALE5C 

Alas !  poor  wretch ! 
What  shakes  thee  so  ? 

8T£A!V0£R. 

'Mid  all  the  ghastly  shrieking, 
Black  sullen  dumbness,  and  wild-staring  frenzy, 
Pain  madly  leaping  out  of  Ufe,  or  fetter*d 
By  btiming  irons  to  its  bouse  of  clay. 
Where  think  you  Satan  drove  me  7   To  the  haimts 
Of  riot,  lust,  and  reckless  blasphemy. 
In  spite  of  that  eternal  passing-bell, 
And  all  the  ghosts  that  hourly  flock*d  in  troops 
Unto  the  satiated  grave,  insane 
With  drunken  guilt,  I  mock*d  my  Saviour's  name 
With  hideous  mummery,  and  the  holy  book 
In  scomfal  fury  trampled,  rent,  and  bum*d. 
Oh!  ours  were  dreadful  orgies! — At  still  mid- 
night 
We  sallied  out,  in  mimic  grave-clothes  clad, 
Aping  the  dead,  and  in  some  church-jrard  danced 
A  dance  that  ofttimes  had  a  mortal  close. 
Then  would  we  lay  a  living  body  out. 
As  it  had  been  a  corpse,  and  bear  it  slowly 
With  what  at  distance  seem'd  a  holy  dirge, 
Through  mlent  streets  and  squares  unto  its  rest. 
One  quaintly  apparell'd  like  a  snrpliced  priest 
Led  the  procession,  joining  in  the  song ; — 
A  jestful  song,  most  brutal  and  obscene. 
Shameful  to  man,  his  Saviour,  and  his  God. 
Or  in  a  hearse  we  sat,  which  one  did  drive 
In  masquerade  habiliments  of  death ; 
And  in  that  ghastly  chariot  whirl'd  along, 
With  oaths,  and  songs,  and  shouts,  and  peals  of 

laughter, 
l*ill  sometimes  that  most  devilish  merriment 


I 


Madness 


»  »« 


VACPALESX. 

madness  alL 


I  STXAJSEX. 

'  Oh:  that  it  were! 

■  Bat,  lady !  were  vre  mad  when  we  partook 
I  Of  what  we  call'd  a  sacrament  f 


3U6DALEXE. 


Hush!  hush'— 


STSAXGEE. 

I  Yes — I  win  utter  it — we  brake  the  bread, 

j  And  wine  pour*d  ou!,  and  jesting  ate  and  drank 

;  Perdition  to  our  souls. 

j 

MAGDAIX^TE. 

And  women  too, 
.  Did  they  blaspheme  their  Saviour  f 


I 


STKAXGEa. 


i  Ay!  there  sat 

1  Round  that  unha)low*d  table  beautiAil  creatmes. 
Who  seem*d  to  feel  a  fiend-like  happiness 
In  tempting  us  wild  wretches  to  blaspheme. 
Sweet  voices  had  they,  though  of  broken  tones; 
Their  faces  fair,  though  waxing  suddenly 
Whiter  than  ashes ;  smiles  were  in  their  eyes. 
Though  often  in  their  mirth  they  upwards  look*d. 
And  wept ;  nor,  when  they  tore  distractedly 
The  garments  from  their  bosoms,  could  our  souls 
Sustain  the  beauty  heaving  in  our  sight 
With  grief,  remorse,  despair,  and  agony. 
We  knew  that  we  were  lost,  yet  would  we  pluck 
The  flowers  that  bloom'd  upon  the  crater*8  edge, 
Nor  fear*d  the  yawning  gulf. 

MAGDALKXE. 

Why  art  thou  here  f 

STKAXOER. 

Riot  hath  made  us  miserably  poor. 
And  gold  we  needs  must  have.    I  heard  a  whis- 
per 
Templing  me  to  murder,  and  thy  very  name 
Distinctly  syllabled.    In  vain  I  strove 
Against  the  Tempter — bent  was  I  on  blood ! 
But  here  I  stand  in  hopeless  penitence. 
Nor  even   implore    thy  prayers — my  doom   is 
seal'd. 

[Hejltngs  himself  down  before  the  tUtar, 

MAGDALENE. 

Poor  wretch !  I  leave  thee  to  the  grace  of  Grod. — 
Ah  me !  how  calmly  and  serenely  smile 
Those  pictured  saints  upon  the  holy  wall. 
Tinged  by  that  sudden  moonlight :   That  meek 

face 
How  Uke  my  mother's  T  So  she  wore  her  veil : 
Even  80  her  braided  hair!^Ye  blessed  spurts, 
Look  down  upon  your  daughter  in  her  trouble. 
For  I  am  sick  at  bearu  The  moonlight  diea^ 
I  feel  afraid  of  darkness.  Wretched  man, 
Hast   thou  found   comfort?     Groans   his   tole 

reply. — 
I  must  away  to  that  sad  Funeral. 
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SCENE    IV. 

The  street.    A  long  table  covered  with  glasses. — A 
party  of  Young  Men  and  Women  carousing. 

YOUNG  MAN. 

I  rise  to  give,  most  noble  President, 
The  memory  of  a  man  well  known  to  all, 
Who  by  keen  jest,  and  merry  anecdote, 
Sharp  repartee,  and  humorous  remark 
Most  biting  in  its  solemn  gravity, 
Much  cheer' d  our  out -door  table,  and  dispcllM 
The  fogs  which  this  rude  visitor  the  Plague 
Oft  breathed  across  the  brightest  intellect. 
But  two  days  past,  our  ready  laughter  chased 
His  various  stories ;  and  it  cannot  be 
That  we  have  in  our  gamesome  revelries 
Forgotten  Harry  Went  worth.     His  chair  stands 
Empty  at  your  right  hand — as  if  expecting 
That  jovial  wassailer — but  he  is  gone 
Into  cold  narrow  quarters.     Well,  I  deem 
The  grave  did  never  silence  with  its  dust 
A  tongue  more  eloquent ;  but  since  'tis  so, 
And  store^  of  boon  companions  yet  survive, 
There  is  no  reason  to  be  sorrowful ; 
Therefore  let  us  drink  unto  his  memory 
With  acclamation,  and  a  merry  peal 
Such  as  in  life  he  loved. 

MASTER  OF  REVELS. 

'Tis  the  first  death 
Hath  been  amongst  us,  therefore  let  us  drink 
His  memory  in  silence. 

YOUNG  MAN. 

Be  it  80. 
[They  all  rise,  and  drink  their  glasses  in  silence. 

MASTER  OF  REVELS. 

Sweet  Mary  Gray !  thou  hast  a  silver  voice. 
And  wildly  to  thy  native  melodies 
Can  tune  its  flute-like  breath — sing  us  a  song, 
And  let  it  be,  even  'mid  our  merriment. 
Most  sad,  most  slow,  that  when  its  music  dies. 
We  may  address  ourselves  to  revelry, 
More  passionate  from  the  calm,  as  men  leap  up 
To  this  world's 'business  from  some  heavenly 
dream,     ixr;.  ,^. 

MARY  GRAY'S  SONG. 

I  walk'd  by  mysel'  ower  the  sweet  braes  o* 
Yarrow, 
When  the  earth  wi'  the  gowan  o'  July  was 
drest ; 
But  the  sang  o*  the  bonny  burn  sounded  like 
sorrow, 
Round  ilka  house  cauld  as  a  last  nmmer's 
nest. 

I  look*d  through  the  lift  o'  the  blue  smiling 
morning, 
But  never  ae  wee  cloud  o'  mist  could  I  see 
On  its  way  up  to  heaven,  the  cottage  adorning, 
Hanging  white  ower  the  green  o'  its  sheltering 
tree. 


By  the  outside  I  ken'd  that  the  inn  was  forsaken, 
I'hat  nae  tread  o'  footsteps  was  heard  on  the 
floor; 
— O   loud  craw'd  the  cock  whare  was  nane  to 
awaken. 
And  the  wild -raven  croak'd  on  the  seat  by  the 
door! 

Sic  silence — sic  lonesomeness,  oh,  were  bewil- 
dering ! 
I  heard  nae  lass  singing  when  herding  her 
sheep ; 
I  met  nae  bright  garlands  o'  wee  rosy  children 
Dancing  on  to  the  school-house  just  waken'd 
frae  sleep. 

I  pass'd   by  the  school-house — when  strangers 
were  coming, 
Whose  windows  with  glad  faces  seem'd  all 
alive ; 
Ae  moment  I  hearken'd,  but  heard  nae  sweet 
humming, 
For  a  night  o'  dark  vapour  can  silence  the 
hive. 

I  pnss'd  by  the  pool  where  the  lasses  at  daw'ing 
Used  to  bleach  their  white  garments  wi'  daffin 
and  din ; 
But  the  foam  in  the  silence  o'  nature  was  fa'ing, 
And  nae  laughing  rose  loud  through  the  roar 
of  the  linn. 

I  gaed  into  a  small  town — when  sick  o'  my  roam- 
ing— 
Whare  ance   play'd   the  viol,  the  labor  and 
flute; 
'Twas  the  hour  loved  by  Labour,  the  saft  smiling 
gloaming. 
Yet  the  green  round    the    Cross-stane  ¥ra8 
empty  and  mute. 

To  the  yellow-flower'd  meadow,  and  scant  rigs 
o'  tillage. 
The   sheep  a'   neglected  had  come  frae  the 
glen; 
The  cushat-dow  coo'd  in  the  midst  o'  the  village; 
And  the  swallow  had  flown  to  the  dwellings  o' 
men! 

^Swcet  Denholm  !  not  thus,  when  I  lived  in  thy 
bosom, 
Thy  heart  lay  so  still  the  last  night  o'  the 
week ; 
Then  nane  was  sac  weary  that  love  would  nae 
rouse  him, 
And  Grief  gaed  to  dance  with  a  laugh  on  his 
cheek. 

Sic  thoughts  wet  my  een — as  the  moonshine  was 
beaming 
On  the  kirk- tower  that  rose  up  sae  silent  and 
white ; 
The  wan  ghastly  light  on  the  dial  was  streaming, 
But  the  still  flnger  tauld  not  the  hour  of  the 
night. 

The  mirk-time  pass'd   slowly  in   siching   and 
weeping, 
I  waken'd,  and  nature  lay  silent  in  mirth ; 
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JLbg  S^a^i-i.   iL    iitauni    can*  ai*«rx  bl  n*  pnunc^ 

*ai.--i-  2:  s  idK  ■iint.--min  if  iimnrszis. 

ni£-nir  I  dtuu^iic  Tim  tanr  'w*'T!  nir  if  »i«tiiiir  srv. 
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SONG. 

Two  navies  meet  upon  the  wnvea 

That  round  them  yawn  like  opening  graves; 

The  battle  rages ;  seamen  fall, 

And  overboard  go  one  and  all ! 

The  wounded  with  the  dead  are  gone ; 

But  Ocean  drowns  each  frantic  groan, 

And,  at  each  plunge  into  the  flood. 

Grimly  the  billow  laughs  with  blood. 

— Then,  what  although  our  Plague  destroy 

Seaman  and  landman,  woman,  boy  ? 

When  the  pillow  rests  beneath  the  head. 

Like  sleep  he  comes,  and  strikes  us  dead. 

What  though  into  yon  Pit  we  go, 

Descending  fast,  as  flakes  of  snow  T 

What  matters  body  without  breath  7 

No  groan  disturbs  that  hold  of  death. 

CHORUS. 

Then,  leaning  on  this  snow-white  breast, 
I  sing  the  praises  of  the  Pest ! 
If  me  thou  would'st  this  night  destroy. 
Come,  smite  me  in  the  arms  of  Joy. 

Two  armies  meet  upon  the  hill ; 
They  part,  and  all  again  is  still. 
No !  thrice  ten  thousand  men  are  lying, 
Of  cold,  and  thirst,  and  hunger  dying. 
While  the  wounded  soldier  rests  his  head 
About  to  die  upon  the  dead, 
What  shrieks  salute  yon  dawning  light  T 
'Tis  Fire  that  comes  to  aid  the  Fight ! 
— All  whom  our  Plague  destroys  by  day. 
His  chariot  drives  by  night  away ; 
And  sometimes  o*er  a  churchyard  wall 
His  banner  hangs,  a  sable  pall ! 
Where  in  the  light  by  Hecate  shed 
With  grisly  smile  he  counts  the  dead, 
And  piles  them  up  a  trophy  high 
la  honour  of  his  victory. 

Then,  leaning,  etc. 

King  of  the  aisle !  and  churchyard  cell ! 
Thy  regal  robes  become  thee  well. 
With  yellow  spots,  like  lurid  stars 
Prophetic  of  throne-shattering  wars, 
Bespangled  is  its  night-like  gloom, 
As  it  sweeps  the  cold  damp'  from  the  tomb. 
Thy  hand  doth  grasp  no  needless  dart. 
One  finger-touch  benumbs  the  heart. 
If  thy  stubborn  victim  will  not  die. 
Thou  roll'st  around  thy  bloodshot  eye. 
And  Madness  leaping  in  his  chain 
With  giant  buffet  smites  the  brain. 
Or  Idiotcy  with  drivelling  laugh 
Holds  out  her  strong-drugg'd  bowl  to  quaff, 
And  down  the  drunken  wretch  doth  lie 
Unsheeted  in  the  cemetery. 

Then,  leaning,  etc. 

Thou !  Spirit  of  the  burning  breath. 
Alone  deservest  the  name  of  Death ! 
Hide,  Fever !  hide  thy  scarlet  brow ; 
Nine  days  thou  linger' at  o*er  thy  blow. 
Fin  the  leech  bring  water  from  the  spring. 
And  scare  thee  off  on  drenched  wing. 
Consumption !  waste  away  at  will ! 
In  warmer  climes  thou  fail' at  to  kill. 


And  rosy  Health  is  laughing  loud 
As  off  thou  steal'st  with  empty  shroud! 
Ha !  blundering  Palsy !  thou  art  chill ! 
But  half  the  man  is  living  still ; 
One  arm,  one  leg,  one  cheek,  one  nde 
In  antic  guise  thy  wrath  deride. 
But  who  may  'gainst  thy  power  rebel, 
King  of  the  aisle '.  and  churchyard  cell ! 

Then,  leaning,  etc. 

To  Thee,  O  Plague !  I  pour  my  song. 

Since  thou  art  com^  I  wish  thee  long ! 

Thou  strikest  the  lawyer  'mid  his  lies. 

The  priest  'mid  his  hypocrisies. 

The  miser  sickens  at  his  hoard, 

And  the  gold  leaps  to  its  rightful  lord. 

The  husband,  now  no  longer  tied. 

May  wed  a  new  and  blushing  bride. 

And  many  a  widow  slyly  weeps 

O'er  the  grave  where  her  old  dotard  sleeps. 

While  love  shines  through  her  moisten'd  eye 

On  yon  tall  stripling  gliding  by. 

'Tis  ours  who  bloom  in  vernal  years 

To  dry  the  love-sick  maiden's  tears. 

Who  turning  from  the  relics  cold, 

In  a  new  swain  forgets  the  old. 

Then,  leaning,  etc. 

Enter  an  old  grey-headed  Pbiest. 

PRIEST. 

0  impious  table !  spread  by  impious  hands ! 
Mocking  with  feast  and  song  and  revelry 
The  silent  air  of  death  that  hangs  above  it, 
A  canopy  more  dismal  than  the  Pall ! 
Amid  the  churchyard  darkness  as  I  stood 
Beside  a  dire  interment,  circled  round 

By  the  white  ghastly  faces  of  despair, 

That  hideous  merriment  disturb'd  the  grave. 

And  with  a  sacrilegious  violence 

Shook  down  the  crumbling  earth  upon  the  bodies 

Of  the  unsheeted  dead.     But  that  the  prayers 

Of  holy  age  and  female  piety 

Did  sanctify  that  wde  and  common  grave, 

1  could  have  thought  that  hell's  exulting  fiends 
With  shouts  of  devilish  laughter  dragg'd  away 
Some  harden' d  atheist's  soul  unto  perdition. 

SEVERAL  VOICES. 

How  well  he  talks  of  hell !  Go  on,  old  boy  ! 
The  devil  pays  hb  tithes — yet  he  abuses  him. 

PRIEST. 

Cease,  I  conjure  you,  by  the  blessed  blood 
Of  Him  who  died  for  us  upon  the  Cross, 
These  most  unnatural  orgies.    As  ye  hope 
To  meet  in  heaven  the  souls  of  them  ye  loved, 
Destroy'd  so  mournfully  before  your  eyes, 
Unto  your  homes  depart. 

MASTER  OF  KEVELS, 

Our  homes  are  duU^* 
And  youth  loves  mirth. 

rRICST. 

O,  Edward  Walsingham! 
Art  thou  that  groaning  pale-faced  man  of  tear* 
Who  three  weeks  since  knelt  by  thy  mother's 
corpse. 
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JOBS  WILSOX. 
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YOUNG  MAN. 

Had  yon  old  dotard,  with  his  surplice  on, 
Emblem  of  his  pretended  sanctity, 
And  sanctimonious  visage  common  to  all 
The  hypocritic  brotherhood  of  priests. 
Staid  but  a  little  longer,  I  had  read  him 
A  lecture  on  the  Christian's  outward  creed. 
This  is  rare  season  for  the  jugglery 
Of  these  church^mouniebanks ! 

MASTER  OF  KE\'ELS. 

Fool !  hold  thy  peace ! 

Thou  in  thy  heart  hast  said  there  is  no  God, 

Yet  knowest  thyself — a  liar. 


T0I7NG  MAN  {starting  up  furiously.) 

On  his  knees, 
Upon  his  knees  must  Edward  Walsingham 
Implore  forgiveness  for  these  villanous  words, 
Or  through  his  heart  this  sword  will  find  a  paaS' 

age. 
Even  swifter  than  the  Plague. 

MASTER  OF  REVELS. 

Upon  my  knees ! 
Fierce  gladiator !  dost  thou  think  to  daunt  me 
By  that  red  rapier  reeking  with  the  blood 
Of  nerveless,  hot-brain*d,  inexperienced  boys. 
Whom  thou  hast  murder'dT    Stand  upon  thy 

guard. 
And  see  if  all  the  skill  of  fencing  France, 
Or  thy  Italian  practice,  cowardly  bravo ! 
Can  ward  this  flash  of  lightning  from  thine  eyes. 

Enter  Frankfort  and  Wilmot,  wJio  rush  &e> 

tween  them, 

FRANKFORT. 

Madmen !  put  up  your  swords.   What,  Walsing- 
ham! 
The  Captain  of  the  Ocean  Queen,  engaged 
In  brawls  on  shore. 

MASTER  OF  REVELS. 

Ay !  *tis  a  foolish  quarrel, 
And  may  have  foolish  ending :  But  he  spake 
With  rude  licentious  tongue  irreverently 
Of  a  white  head  that  since  my  mother's  death 
Hath  been  to  me  the  holiest  thing  on  earth : 
And  woe  to  its  blasphemer ! 

TOUNO  MAN  {whispers.) 

St.  Martin's  Fields, 
At  twelve  o'clock.    There  is  good  moonlight  for 


And  fling  away  their  smiles ;  but,  once  engaged, 
They  scoff  at  death  with  gleesome  mockery. 
No    deck  was   e'er  so  strew'd   with   hideous 

slaughter, 
As  the  wide  floor  of  this  Plague-conquer'd  city. 
Therefore  look  up — our  colours  still  are  flying — 
Will  Frankfort  strike  them  T 

FRANKFORT. 

Yes  !  I  am  a  coward ! 
I  have  for  hours  been  wandering  through  this 

city, 
And  now  I  stand  within  a  little  furlong 
Of  the  house  that  was  my  mother's.   I  have  lin- 

ger'd 
In  places  quite  remote — have  traversed  streets 
That  led  not  thither — yea!  I  have  turn'd  my 

face 
Away  from  the  imaged  dwelling  of  my  parent, 
Glad  to  put  ofl*  the  moment  that  might  tell  me 
That  which  with  agony  I  long  to  know. 
Besides,  mayhap,  I  am  intruding  here. 
Good  evening,  Walsingham — to  you,  fair  dames, 
Farewell. — Come,  Wilmot,  o'er  yon  roof  I  see 
The  vane  upon  the  house-top,  where — 


WALSINOHAM. 


Your  mother 


On  Thursday  was  alive. 


FRANKFORT. 


God  bless  thee,  Walsingham ! 
On  Thursday — and  'tis  yet  but  Sabbath-night. 
She  must  be  living  still!    Said  they  that  the 

Plague 
Destroys  so  suddenly  f  In  three  small  hours  T 
Three  days  and  nights  contain  a  frightful  sum 
Of  fatal  hours.  The  Plague  doth  ask  but  three — 
She  may  be  sick— dead — buried — and  forgotten. 


MASTER  or  REVELS. 

'Tis  a  right  hour.    I'll  meet  thee  st  the  elm  tree. 
Named  from  the  royal  deer.   At  twelve  o'clock ! 

[7^  party  breaks  up. 
What  news  from  sea  f 

FRANKFORT. 

All  well 

MASTER  OP  REVELS. 

Why  look  so  pale ! 
Before  an  actioa  (cmrless  men  look  pale. 


ACT   II. 

SCENE    I. 

The  street  opposite  a  house  adjoining  AJdgaU 

church'yard. 

FRANKFORT. 

Hush,  Wilmot !  while  I  say  one  little  prayer. 
There  stands  the  house^I  see  it  in  my  soul, 
Though  yet  mine  eyes  dare  not  to  look  on  it. 
^Let  me  lean  on  thee — hear'st  thou  aught  with- 
in f 

WILMOT. 

It  is  the  hour  of  rest :  I  nothing  hear  ; 
But  the  house,  methinks,  is  slumbering  happuj 
In  the  clear  moonlight.    'Tb  a  lovely  night. 
Beauty  without  these  walls,  and  peace  within. 

FRANKFORT. 

Wears  it  the  look  of  a  deserted  dwelling  f 

WILMOT. 

Its  nlence  seems  of  sleep  and  not  of  death. 

FRANKFORT. 

O  WiUnot  *  sore  the  moon  shines  mefnllj, 
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JOHN    WILSON. 


On  these    black  windows  faintly   linged   with 

light! 
I  eee  no  difference  between  these  dark  walls. 
And  yonder  tomb  •stones — they  both   speak  of 

death. 


WILMOT. 


Be  comforted. 


FRANKFORT. 

List !  Wilmot !  bear'st  thoa  aught  ? 
Methinks  it  was  my  mother's  voice  within 
Singing  a  dirge-Uke  hymn.      Hear'st   thoa   a 
voice? 

WILMOT. 

Grief  mocks  itself  with  fancied  sounds  like  these; 
There  was  no  voice. 

FRANKFORT. 

O  let  it  breathe  again, 
And  all  the  world  will  seem  alive  to  me. 
— O  God  I  the  silence  of  this  lifeless  street, 
Where  all  the  human  dwellings  stand  Uke  tombs 
Empty  or  fiil*d  with  corpses,  seems  collected 
Round  this  one  house,  whose  shadowy  glimmer- 
ing walls 
Bear  down  my  soul  in  utter  hopelessness. 
Oh !  'tis  a  sad,  sad  wreck.    Mark  how  the  dust 
Lies  on  th'  untrodden  steps !  and  yet  I  see 
Footprints  of  one  ascending.    As  I  live, 
I  hear  a  footstep  in  my  mother's  chamber. 
A  light !  a  light !  see  where  a  light  is  moving 
As  from  an  iq>parition,  through  the  house. 

[The  door  opens ^  and  the  Priest  uAo  appeared 
in  the  Jirsl  Act  comes  into  the  street, 

FRANKFORT. 

Pale  death  is  in  his  troubled  countenance. 
The  house  is  falling  from  me,  and  the  street 
Is  sinking  down — down — down — I  faint — Support 
me. 

The  Priest  (to  Wilmot  while  they  support  Frank- 
fort.) 

At  a  sad  hour  the  sailor  hath  returned : 
Would  he  were  yet  at  sea ! 

FRANKFORT. 

I  hear  thy  voice, 
And  know  that  I  indeed  am  motherless. 

FRIEST. 

Blessed  are  they  who  lived  in  the  Lord, 
And  in  the  Lord  did  die. 

FRANKFORT. 

Amen— amen ! 
Hath  little  William  gone  with  her  to  Heaven ! 

FRTEST. 

They  died  three  hours  apart.    Methought  I  saw 
The  angelical  mother  smiling  up  the  sky 
With  that  delightful  infant  on  her  breast, 
More  like  a  spirit  that  had  come  from  Heaven 
To  waft  away  the  child  to  Paradise, 
Than  a  human  soul  departing  from  this  earth. 

FRANKFORT. 

Soaring  m  beauty  to  immortal  bliss ! 


But  away  from  him  who  held  them  in  his  heart. 
An  everlasting  presence  of  delight 
*Mid  the  dim  dreary  sea. 

PRIEST. 

Weep,  weep,  my  son, 
I  wish  to  see  thee  weep. 

FRANKFORT. 

O,  why  should  tears 
Be  shed  unto  the  blest  and  beautiful 
By  us  poor  dwellers  in  the  woeful  shades 
Of  mortal  being  f 

WILMOT. 

Thou  art  deadly  pale ! 
Be  not  ashamed  to  weep  upon  my  breast 
I  have  seen  thee  weeping  for  that  sweet  child's 

sake, 
When  haply  he  was  dancing  in  his  mirth— 

FRANKFORT. 

Dancing  in  his  mirth !    The  lovely  child  is  dead. 
All,  all  his  innocent  thoughts  like  rose-leaves 

scatter*  d, 
And  his  glad  childhood  nothing  but  a  dream! 
I  feel  his  last  kiss  yet —  [Weeping, 

WILMOT 

I  also  weep. 
For  I  too  am  his  brother,  though  his  face 
Was  only  vision'd  sweetly  in  my  soul 
With  its  small  features— 

FRANKFORT. 

Sudden  happiness 
Comes  o'er  my  grief!     Time  and  this  world  ap- 
pear 
Mere  shadows,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  stood 
Cloee  to  my  mother's  side ! — O  mournful  weak- 
ness! 
The  realms  of  Heaven  are  stretching  far  avray ; 
My  soul  is  fctter'd  to  the  earth  ;  the  grave 
Cries  with  a  voice  that  may  not  be  gainsay 'd, 
And  mortal  life  appears  eternity 
Since  she  I  loved  has  perish'd. 

PRIEST. 

Some,  my  son, 
Would  bid  thee  trust  in  time,  the  friend  of  sor- 
row; 
But  thou  hast  nobler  comforters ;  nor  would  I 
Bid  thee  place  hope  in  blind  fbrgetfulness. 
I  know  that  there  is  taken  from  thy  soul 
Something  that  must  return  no  more— a  joy 
That  from  the  shore  breathed  on  thee  fiur  at  sea. 
Filling  thy  heart  with  home ;  and  sweeter  fiur 
Arose  that  feeling  o'er  the  ocean  calm. 
Than  airs  balsamic  breathing  through  the  ahip 
From  odorous  island  unseen  'mid  the  waves. 

FRANKFORT. 

O  kind  old  man !    Thy  sweet  and  solemn  Toice, 
Fit  organ  for  such  peaceful  images. 
Breathes  a  calm  reconcilement  through  my  soul. 
These  silvery  locks  made  white  by  time  and  sor 

row, 
Tet  in  their  reverend  beauty  meekly  smiling 
At  what  hath  made  them  so :  most  silently 
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Inspire  ray  heart,  although  yet  young  in  grief, 
With  resignation  almost  like  tliine  own. 

PRIEST. 

Son ! ,  hast  thou  strength  to  look  upon  that  sight, 
Where  human  loveliness  seenia  perfected 
By  the  last  smile  that  will  not  pass  away  T 

FRANKFORT. 

They  yet  then  are  unburied  ? 

PRIEST. 

Even  this  day, 
At  the  hour  when  yonder  bell  would  have  been 

tolling, 
In  other  times  than  these,  for  morning-service. 
Her  spirit  went  to  heaven — your  brother  died 
Some  little  hours  before. 

FRANKFORT. 

And  in  that  house 
My  mother  and  her  Utile  son  lie  dead  ! 
—Yes !  I  have  strength  to  look  on  them,  to  kiss 
Their  cold  wliiie  faces — to  embrace  their  bodies. 
Though  soul  be  gone  still  tenderly  beloved, — 
To  gaze  upon  their  eyelids,  though  the  light 
Must  never  break  in  beauty  from  below  them. 
And,  with  the  words  of  fondest  agony, 
Softly  to  whisper  love  into  the  ear 
That  in  its  frozen  silence  hears  me  not. 

PRIEST. 

I  will  conduct  thee  to  them. 

FRANKFORT. 

At  the  hour 
When  she  was  dying,  in  our  vessers  barge 
Was  I  approaching  to  the  shore, — the  oars 
Sounded  as  they  were  muffled  on  the  black 
And  sluggish  water !    'Twas  a  gloomy  hour, 
Ycl,  dark  as  it  was,  I  ne'er  expected  this. 
One  visit  will  I  pay  them  ere  I  go. 
Oh  I  I  have  many  a  heavy  thought  to  utter 
Which  God  alone  must  hear. 

PRIEST. 

We  will  pray  for  thee. 
Standing  uncovered  in  this  silent  street. 
And  when  we  think  thy  soul  is  satisfied 
With  the  awful  converse  holden  with  the  dead, 
We  will  come  to  thee  for  a  little  while. 
And  sit  with  thee  beside  their  bodies.    God 
Will  not  forsake  thee  in  this  last  distress. 

FRANKFORT. 

I  dare  not  enter,  though  I  yearn  to  lie 
For  ever  by  their  side.    The  very  beauty 
Which  in  their  sleeping  faces  I  shall  see 
With  its  fair  image  holds  me  motionless. 
A  gulf  of  darkness  lies  beyond  that  door ! 
— O  tell  me,  reverend  father !  how  they  died, 
And  haply  then  I  may  have  strength  to  go 
And  see  them  dead  :  Now  *tis  impossible. 
Wilmot !  why  do  you  weep  ? — ^be  comforted. 

PRIEST. 

Though  from  the  awful  suddenness  of  their  death 
The    Plague   hath   surely  stricken   them,  yet 
they  lie. 


Unlike  the  other  victims  of  that  pest. 
In  more  than  mortal  beauty.    Their  still  faces, 
When  last  I  saw  them,  in  the  moonlight  ky, 
Like  innocence  sleeping  in  the  love  of  heaven, 
Love  mix'd  with  pity.   Though  a  smile  was  there, 
It  seem'd  a  smile  ne'er  meant  for  human  eye. 
Nor  seem'd  regarding  me ;  but  there  it  shone 
A  mournful  lustre,  filling  all  the  room 
With  the  silence  of  its  placid  holiness. 

FRANKFORT. 

Lovelier  than  when  alive  they  might  not  be. 
Tell  how  they  died. 

PRIEST. 

Last  night  I  sat  with  her 
And  talked  of  thee ; — two  tranquil  hours  we  talk'd 
Of  thee  and  none  beside,  while  little  William 
Sat  in  his  sweet  and  timid  silent  way 
Upon  his  stool  beside  his  mother's  knees. 
And  sometimes  looking  upwards  to  her  face, 
Seem'd  listening  of  his  brother  far  at  sea. 
This  morning  early  I  look'd  in  upon  them 
Almost  by  chance.    There  little  William  lay 
With  his  bright  hair  and  rosy  countenance 
Dead !  though  at  first  I  thought  he  only  slept. 
'*  You  think,"  his  mother  said,  **  that  William 

sleeps ! 
But  he  is  dead  !  He  sicken'd  during  the  night. 
And  while  I  pray'd  he  drew  a  long  deep  sigh. 
And  breafhed  no  more !" 


Go  on — go  on ! 


FRANKFORT. 

O  sweet  and  sinless  child ! 

PRIEST. 

I  look'd  on  her  who  spake, 
And  I  saw  something  in  her  tearless  eyes 
More  than  a  mother's  grief — the  cold  dull  gleam 
Of  mortal  sickness  hastening  to  decay. 
She  ask'd  me  not  to  leave  her,  and  I  staid 
Till  human  help  or  comfort  by  that  saint 
No  more  was  needed.    But  a  gentler  death 
A  Christian  never  died.    Methought  her  fOul 
Faded  in  light,  even  as  a  glorious  star 
Is  hidden  'mid  the  splendours  of  the  morn. 

FRANKFORT. 

I  hope  she  wept  not  long  and  bitterly 
For  her  poor  sailor's  sake  ?    O  cruel  wind 
That  kept  our  ship  last  night  far  out  at  sea ! 

PRIEST. 

*'In  life  I  was  most  happy  in  my  son," 
She  said,  "  and  none  may  know  the  happiness 
His  image  yields  me  at  the  hour  of  death." 
— I  found  that  she  had  laid  upon  her  bed 
Many  of  those  little  presents  that  you  brought  her 
From  jrour  first  voyage  to  the  Indies.    Shells 
With  a  sad  lustre  brighten'd  o'er  the  whiteness 
Of  these  her  funeral  sheets ;  and  gorgeous  feathers. 
With  which,  few  hours  before,  her  child  waa 

playing, 
And  lisping  all  the  while  his  brother*s  name, 
Form'd  a  sad  contrast  with  the  pale,  pale  &ce 
Lying  so  still  beneath  its  auburn  hair. 
Two  letters  still  are  in  her  death-closed  hand. 
And  will  be  buried  with  her.    One  was  written 
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SCENE  II. 

A  UUU  Smom  im  m  Umdy  Stmt  n  the  Smhrnris. 
IsAXH.  Bitting  with  tke  B&U  0m  her  hues. 

Enter  Masdaixstz. 

ZSAKCL. 

Mj  fiMJiMB  ladf !  bleas  that  face  again ! 
Here  hare  I  sat  this  long,  long  wretched  dar 
Qmte  If  Bjnelf,  omfl  I  tbooght  viih  horror 

X  4V  BffCT  BDg^t  let  DID. 


Unto  Cca  C*nr  of -ikf  Pot^^e  !  He 
And  kiB^  wil  ere — tsx:  :!uG^t  is 
-  Eaoogh  ix  me.    I  see  b*m  co  the  deck, 
j  Walikieg  and  sp^akirg        O  good  Isabel ! 
A  brigfat  and  sozicj  Tisioa  often  breaks 
Upon  mj  prariz:;  sooL  eten  at  the  bed 
Where  death  is  b^sr,  and  viih  cm£rxae  hean 
I  strrre  to  (fim  it :  Aneel-5ke  it  ia. 
Bat  oh !  too  dear  in  e*s  hnmanrr. 
.And,  fike  a  spin:  Engering  rooisd  a  toab. 
It  ever  haants  tar  desolared  bosom. 


SisCer !  dqr  anzions  heart  wiU  nerer 
Tothmk  iMire  on  thyaeU;  and  leaa 
Tec  to  thf  friends  thine  are  endearing  fealts, 
Aod  BBke  thee  loved  the  more. 


How  pale  yoa  look ! 
Wearied,  and  pale,  and  hmguid— sit  down  here, 
Mj  gentle  mistreas !  Bleat  is  cbarity 
From  ofdiuaijp  hands,  bat  sure  from  thine 
It  mvaC  drop  on  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Like   dew  from  hearen  opoo   th*  imconscioiia 
bmbs. 


Cherah  that  image    he  wiD  ret  retsra 
To  fire  with  thee  for  erer. 


Noble 

I  thooght  I  lored  him  well  when  we  were  hippy. 
And  hved  together  *mid  all  happy  things. 
As  oTovr  hfiss  partaking.    Death  has 
And  in  a&ctkm  left  as  parentleas ; 
And  DOW  it  seems  that  all  the  lore  I  bota 
My  frther  and  my  mother  has  been  poar'd 
Into  that  mild,  tlmt  brare,  that  geneions  heart. 
Ay !  what  will  he  say  indeed  when  he  retama  ? 


Thy  parents  both  are  dead — one  month  sgo 
They  £sd  bafere  thine  eyes ;  yet  where  on  earth 
Might  we  behold  a  coantenance  anmy'd 
In  the  fight  of  an  immortal  happrness, 
O  Magdalene !  fike  to  thine  ? 
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MAGDALENE. 

Sometimes  I  fear 
I  hare  a  stony  heart. 

ISABEL. 

The  hush  thou  feerst 
Will  breathe  through  Frankfort's  soul  on  his 

return. 
And  you  will  speak  together  of  the  dead 
As  of  some  gentle  beings  who  have  gone 
To  sojourn  in  a  far-off  happy  land 
Which  one  day  ye  will  visit. 

MAGDALENE. 

I  know  well 
That  they  who  love  their  friends  most  tenderly 
Still  bear  their  loss  the  best.    There  is  in  love 
A  consecrated  power,  that  seems  to  wake 
Only  at  the  touch  of  death  from  its  repose 
In  the  profoundest  depths  of  thinking  souls. 
Superior  to  the  outward  signs  of  grief, 
Sighing,  or  tears, — when  these  have  pass*d  away, 
It  rises  calm  and  beautiful,  like  the  moon 
Saddening  the  solemn  night,  yet  with  that  sadness 
Mingling  the  breath  of  undisturbed  peace. 

TSABEL. 

With  that  sublime  faith  ye  will  both  be  happy  ! 

MAGDALENE. 

How  bright  and  fair  that  afternoon  returns 

When  last  we  parted !   Even  now  I  feel 

Its  dewy  freshness  in  my  soul.    Sweet  breeze ! 

That,  hymning  like  a  spirit  up  the  lake,- 

Came  through  the  tall  pines  on  yon  little  isle 

Across  to  us  upon  the  vernal  shore 

With  a  kind  friendly  greeting.    Frankfort  blest 

The  unseen  musician  floating  through  the  air, 

And  smiling  said,  "  Wild  harper  of  the  hill! 

So  mayst  thou  play  that  ditty  when  once  more 

This  lake  I  do  revbit."    As  he  spoke. 

Away  died  the  music  in  the  firmament, 

And  unto  silence  left  our  parting  hour. 

No  breeze  will  ever  steal  from  nature*s  heart 

So  sweet  again  to  me. 

ISABEL. 

Canst  thou  not  think 
Of  e*er  again  returning  to  the  vale 
Where  we  were  bom  7   Should  Frankfort  come 

from  sea 
Thou  art  his  own  betrothed :  two  such  souls 
Are  not  by  God  destined  to  live  apart 
Even  on  this  earth ;  and  ere  you  go  to  heaven 
To  join  the  blessed  dead  whom  we  deplore, 
They  would  regard  your  life  of  sanctity 
From  their  bright  courts  with  joy,  and  your  still 

walks 
Through  vale  and  forest  by  those  holy  watchers 
Be  kept  from  earthly  ill. 

MAODALEirS. 

Whatc*cr  my  doom, 
It  cannot  be  unhappy.    God  hath  given  me 
The  boon  of  resignation :  I  could  die, 
Though  doubtless  human  fears  would  crota  my 

soul, 
Calmly  even  now ; — yet  if  it  be  ordain*d  . 

37 


That  I  return  unto  my  native  valley 

And  live  with  Frankfort  there,  why  should  I  fear 

To  say  I  might  be  happy — happier  for 

Than  I  deserve  to  be  ? — Sweet  Rydal  lake  I 

Am  I  agam  to  visit  thee  ?  to  hear 

Thy  glad  waves  murmuring  all  around  my  soul  f 

ISABEL. 

Methinks  I  see  us  in  a  cheerful  group 
Walking  along  the  margin  of  the  bay 
Where  our  lone  summer-house — 

MAGDALENE. 

Sweet  mossy  cell ! 
So  cool — so  shady — silent  and  composed  I 
A  constant  evening  full  of  gentle  dreams ! 
Where  joy  was  fell  like  sadness,  and  our  grief 
A  melancholy  pleasant  to  be  borne. 
Hath  the  green  linnet  built  her  nest  this  spring 
In  her  own  rose-bush  near  the  quiet  doorf 
Bright  solitary  bird  !  she  oft  will  miss 
Her  human  friends :  Our  orchard  now  must  bo 
A  wilderness  of  sweets,  by  none  beloved. 

ISABEL. 

One  blessed  week  would  soon  restore  its  beauty, 
Were  we  at  home.     Nature  can  work  no  wrong. 
The  very  weeds  how  lovely !  the  confusion 
Doth  speak  of  breezes,  sunshine,  and  the  dew. 

MAGDALENE. 

I  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  thousand  bees 
In  that  bright  odorous  honeysuckle  wall 
That  once  enclosed  the  happiest  family 
That  ever  lived  beneath  the  blessed  skies 
Where  is  that  family  now  ?     O  Isabel, 
I  feel  my  soul  descending  to  the  grave, 
And  all  these  loveliest  rural  imasrcs 
Fade,  like  waves  breaking  on  a  dreary  shore. 

ISABEL. 

Even  now  I  see  a  stream  of  sunshine  bathing 
The  bright  moss-roses  round  our  parlour  window  I 
Oh !  were  we  sitting  in  that  room  once  more ! 

MAGDALENE. 

'T would  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there. 
And  both  my  parents  dead.    How  could  I  walk 
On  what  I  used  to  call  my  father's  walk, 
He  in  his  grave !  or  look  upon  that  tree 
Each  year  so  full  of  blossoms  or  of  fruit 
Planted  by  my  mother,  and  her  holy  name 
Graven  on  its  stem  by  mine  own  infant  hands ! 

ISABEL. 

It  would  be  haunted,  but  most  holy  ground. 

MAGDALENE. 

How  tenderly  did  Frankfort  love  my  parents ! 

From  the  first  hour  we  met,  his  image  seem'd 

In  the  still  bosom  of  our  family 

The  silent  picture  of  an  absent  friend  ! 

— ^Methinks  I  hear  his  voice  while  he  recites 

Some  fragment  of  a  poem,  or  wild  song 

About  the  troubles  of  the  pitiless  sea. 

Most  other  sailors  have  loud  jocund  voices , 

But  his  was  always  low  and  somewhat  sad* 

As  if  he  bore  within  his  soul  the  sound 
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H«  firamcfi  one  gnmmer  ev^nme  in  'inr  -ns-:^ 
Wlien  e&ac  firir<m>han  •tam«  w-rh  ifrr»anriiiy  erea, 
T«  cell  OB  •fat  tfje  '^-iit-x  of  -it*-  irasr>. 

le  Flieanng.  on  Iwfr  li»arli-b«d  laj  f 


B«?hni(i  'he  www-aly  ^em ' 
StsnneW.  with  Tuxtmubied  b 


Ank«  imn  rhor  teareas  ia 
The  arni^y  fi«»«r — 'he  iewr  b 

Tbc  fiinli^i'f  fmiie — 'he  •cmpeat'i ' 
F<ir  hers  is  in  crernal  dim. 


Aizmei  onr  ^mcirraa  lady'*  bed 

A  bItMC  InuiK  conie  as  trnm  die 
Bat  in  her  pillow  mts  ber  liead 

Calm  at  that  5It  en  d» 


t^xsjl:^ 


I  ncaXL&rz  ft  ▼*[L 


Tae  forrtiwfiil 
9c3I  fafu  r*»  niTue  on  all  ifiscrnfmnt^  thinirs. 
And  mre  her  ffearft  vae  •».     Repeat  rbe  <firKe 
CoHpoaad  «bil«»  tbe  wae  parting  from  :he  earh. 
En  ft  rky  vmee  bezia.  I  see  the  faxid, 
TWbeaodltil  land  of  iDonmaina.  lakes  and  ipoo^ 
An  gfiBraerin^  with  a  neCaadinfr  S^ 
Wfaieh  mT»t  iin«»  mine  eyes  ^^ore  for 
O  lathel !  when  o'er  tiiia  di:)lefi!  dtr 
I  the  foow.  white  tower  of 

o9,  fer  I  begin  to 

DIRGE. 

T»i  fcny  on  HeiTerTyn  brearhea 

lato  'he  diamond' 9  laatre  fiiir. 
And  iR  ^ha:  na^  gieom  tbe  wrearhea 

The  dew-dropa  rooiid  her  g^irern^  hair. 

The  driving  blast— the  dZmmicg  rbdb 
May  th'^re  di^zsrb  lu  §ecTcz  place. 

Hot  rvemon  the  scor^  n'tinm 
Tbe  image  of  it-ju  lyrt'jiest  bee. 

So  in  onr  lady's  radlir.t  eyes 

Joy  look'd  when  »he  was  yet  a  child, 
Aad  there  'mid  ahadea  of  ackncaa  lies 
iM  when  ac  first  she  sniled. 


^-?*rnm  beaten  txnr  beings  come  at  tn^tt 
T-i  wircn  o'-r  morals  wrdle  rher  :  " 

Angpls  ar?  'hev.  whose  sole  imignc 
I:  is  to  -romtbrr  dinse  wba  weep. 


Efow  fo^iy  on  tbe  dreamer  s  head 
They  lay  their  §ah  and  mow-whice 

One  smile '  then  in  a  moment  fled. 
Tbey  meit  %wvr  *»  happier  lamis. 

I  wxke  r  and  !o '  my  Jidy  ttifr 
Is  smifing  near  the  orphan's  bed. 

Wirh  all  ±e  «rfaarms  Ae  BTOig  wear 
Join'd  to  the  beaorr  of  the  dead. 


penect  is  a  plauitive  txm^ 
I         When  f{ow{y  song  at  ML  of 
I     Is  some  wild  glen  beneath  the 
When  alenee  bcsds  die  eortfL 


Remembrance  ripes  Birrt  arid  Sat 
Of  sorrows  saflfer  d  I«3ng  *»o. 

And  foy  deilghttth  in  the  hymn 
Altboogh  it  only  breathe  of 


Oar  lady^s  spirit  it  h  pve 
As  mosBC  of  departed  years 

Oo  evtii  too  bean^eons  oo 
So  sd-ao  wi!d-so  fin  of 


I 

Methinks  I  see  the  spTectfid  fnieral 
0*ci  spieadrng   Gnssmere    catxrchyanL 


— ^Tis  aaid  there  is  a  wondroas  bird 
That  ne'er  aligfars  to  fold  her  wings. 

Bat  ^  up  in  the  sky  is  beard 
The  moae  wfaiefa  the  creatare  snga. 

On  plomea  onwearied.  woh  and  hright 
She  Aoatetb  still  in  hymning  mirtb. 

For  ever  in  her  natire  fight ! 
UoRain'd  by  any  touch  of  earth ! 

Ovr  lady's  soft  and  gentle  feet 
O  er  earth  in  mortal  motion  bwiid« 

Bat  angels  come  from  hearen  to  meet 
The  incense  of  her  holy  hymn. 

On  yonder  pool  so  hiack  and  deep, 
lo  her  green  cradle  rock'd  to  rest. 


Lost  on  the  thousand  lieepets  sfsadtng  there. 
With  the  image  of  that  corpse  so  bcastilal 
Lying  all  drcas'd  with  flowers  before  their 
The  aneieot  castle  from  that  didmal  day 
Seem  d  going  rsc  to  i  jlu    the  oak-wood 
u  black  and  salaen  nid  sunstiiny  bows. 
And  On  apoB  the  cieco  and  pmnroee  bank 
Of  her  own  Rydal  bke.  the  soke  of  grief 
CooMa  with  the  nttie  wares,  a  peaccfal  flags 
Of  Name  o'er  the  lady  whom  aha  loved. 


Natore  raooc  gently  led  her  onto  rest ; 

And  as  her  eyes  grew  dam,  there  swam  bcfere 

them 
Sweet  images  of  all  that  roost  she  loved 
Bicathed  noni  the  hearens  and  earth.    O  moefrai 

br 
Mast  be  oar  doom!    Hark!  hark  the  Di«hlly 
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At  the   same    stated   hour !    those    thundenDg 

wheels  I 
Ah  me !  I  never  hear  that  hideous  noise, 
But  the  deep  hush  of  Grassmere  vale — the  tower 
Chiming  through  morning-silence,  and  the  lake 
Reflecting  ail  the  heavens 

MAGDALENE. 

Of  this  no  more, 
My  gentle  Isabel !    Can  we  speak  so  long 
About  ourselves,  and  Frankfort* s  mother  l]ring 
A  corpse !    It  seems  as  if  we  had  not  loved  her. 

0  we  are  selfish  beings  even  when  we  think 
That  we  have  wean'd  our  souls  from  earthly 

joys. 

ISABEL. 

When  is  the  funeral  f 

VAODALENE. 

At  twelve  o'clock 
To-night  will  that  delightful  old  man  come, 
To  see  them  decently  carried  to  the  grave ; 
And  I  will  in  that  small  procession  walk 
Close  to  her  dear,  dear  head.    She  was  beloved 
By  all  who  saw  her  once — so  beautiful ! 
So  meekly  beautiful !  so  sadly  fair ! 
So  happy  in  her  solemn  widowhood ! 

ISABEL. 

Yon  will  return  at  midnight? 

MAODALENS. 

Yes — kind  heart ! 
And  for  one  single  day  I  must  refrain 
From  visiting  the  sick.     A  trying  day 
Hath  this  been  to  me.    O  ye  holy  Ones, 
With  saints  united  in  beatitude, 
Look  down  upon  us  in  this  lonely  room, 
Sitting  in  the  dimness  of  mortality. 
With  sorrow  in  our  souls ! — My  Isabel, 

1  may  not  chaunt  with  thee  our  evening  hymn, 
For  I  am  faint.    Already  have  I  pour'd 

My  heart  in  holy  song  unto  the  ear 
Of  pitying  Jesus— sing  it  by  thyself: 
In  silence  will  I  join  the  sacred  strain. 

HYMN. 

The  air  of  death  breathes  through  our  souls, 

The  dead  all  around  us  lie ; 
By  day  and  night  the  doath-bell  tolls 

And  says  **  Prepare  to  die!*' 

The  face  that  in  the  morning  sun 

We  thought  so  wondrous  fair, 
Hath  faded,  ere  his  course  was  mm 

Beneath  its  golden  hair. 

I  see  the  old  man  in  his  grave 

With  thin  locks  silvery  grey ; 
I  see  the  child*s  bright  tresses  wave 

In  the  cold  breath  of  the  clay. 

The  loving  ones  we  loved  the  best. 

Like  music  all  are  gone ! 
And  the  wan  moonlight  bathes  ia  reel 

Their  monumental  stone. 


But  not  when  the  death-prayer  is  said, 

The  life  of  life  departs : 
The  body  in  the  grave  is  laid. 

Its  beauty  in  our  hearts. 

At  holy  midnight  voices  sweet 
Like  fragrance  fill  the  room, 

And  happy  ghosts  with  noiseless  feet 
Come  brightening  from  the  tomb. 

We  know  who  sends  the  visions  bright, 
From  whose  dear  side  they  came .' 

— We  veil  our  eyes  before  thy  light, 
We  bless  our  Saviour's  name  ! 

This  frame  of  dust,  this  feeble  breath, 
The  Plague  may  soon  destroy ; 

We  think  on  Thee,  and  feel  in  death 
A  deep  and  awful  joy. 

Dim  is  the  light  of  vanished  years 

In  the  glory  yet  to  come ; 
O  idle  grief !  0  foolish  tears ! 

When  Jesus  calls  us  home. 

Like  children  for  some  bauble  fair 
That  weep  themselves  to  rest, 

We  part  with  life — awake  !  and  there 
The  jewel  in  our  breast ! 


SCENE  III. 

The  open  Street. — A  crowd  of  Men  and  Women 
gathered  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 

TIKST  MAN. 

There  goes  a  notable  fool !    The  moon  is  yonder 
Shining  like  the  sun,  but  with  a  tamer  light 
And  yet  with  blazing  oil-torch  pufHng  forth 
Its  noisome  vapours  on  each  passenger. 
This  greasy  varlet  scours  along  the  street. 
Fixing  hid  puny  stars  where'er  he  stops. 
In  many  a  long  line  twinkling  sleepily. 
What  is  the  use  of  these  same  lamps?    The 

Plague 
Is  not  afraid  of  light,  and  kills  by  day, 
By  moon-light,  star-light,  lamp-light,  every  light. 
Is  it  that  we  may  see  each  other's  faces 
More  clearly  as  we  pass  ?  Now,  on  my  soul, 
I  have  not  seen  one  face  for  these  three  months 
That  spoke  not  of  the  grave.    This  very  wretch. 
With  long  lean  shrivell'd  shanks,  look*d  as  he 

pass'd 
Like  some  well-scason'd  dry  anatomy 
Escaped  from  Surgeon's-hall.    The  Plague,  my 

girl. 
Hath  spoird  the  beauties  of  good  London  town, 
And  (let  me  see  thy  face  below  this  lamp,) 
Good  faith !  they're  not  so  useless  as  I  thought^ 
Hadst  thou  been  Eve,  Adam  had  ne'er  been 

tempted. 

SB00m>  HAN. 

Ay !  folks  may  jest,  and  with  right  heavy  hearte. 
For  my  own  part,  I  don't  expect  this  Plague 
Will  change  its  quarters,  long  as  it  has  left 


\ 


JOHN    WILSON. 


A  uagie  man  alive .     Aa  fur  the  moon 
That  shines  so  bhiihtly,  have  you  ever  beard 
What  the  Astrologers  say  of  that  moon? 

woMA:r. 
Tell,  tell  US  what  the  Astrologers  have  said. 

SECOITD  3iA:r. 
They  say  it  ia  the  moon  that  sends  the  Plague. 

FIBST  XAJf . 

The   man  in  the   moon  f    then  is  he    changed 

indeed 
Since  days  of  yore.     I  have  seen  him  when  a  boy 
Crooching  beneath  his  sticks  most  woefully. 
Condemn'd  to  bear  the  load  in  punishment 
Of  Sabbath-breaking.     Now  he  wnlks  erect 
Wkh  a  huge  sweeping  scythe,   and  mows  us 

down. 
Us  poor  unhappy  Londoners,  like  grass 
By  the  acre. 

TniHD  MAX. 

Yea  !  before  the  Plague  burst  out 
AQ  who  had  eye-sight  witness'd  in  the  city 
Dread  apparitions,  that  sent  through  the  soul 
Focebodinge  of  some  wild  calamity. 
TW  raj  day-light  seem'd  not  to  be  pour'd 
Dumb  from  the  sun — a  ghastly  glimmering  haze 
Sent  apwarda  from  the  earth ;  while  every  fiice 
Look'd  wan  and    sallow,   gliding  through  the 

stnets 
That  echoed  in  the  darkness.     When  the  veil 
Of  mist  was  drawn  a»de,  there  hung  the  sun 
In  the  unrejoidng  atmosphere,  blood-red. 
And  beamless  in  his  wrath.     At  mom  and  even, 
And  throagh  the  dismal  day,  that  fierce  aspect 
Glared  oo  the  city,  and  many  a  wondering  group 
Craaed  till  they  scarce  beUeved  it  was  the  sun. 
— Did  any  here  behold,  as  I  beheld, 
Thai  phantom  who  three  several  nights  appeared, 
Stting  upon  a  cloud -built  throne  of  state 
Right  o*er  St.  PauFs  Cathedral  ?  On  that  throne 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night  he  took  his  seat. 
And  monarch-like  stretched  out  his  mighty  arm 
That  shone  Eke  lightning.   In  that  kingly  motkm 
There  seemed  a  stead^eut  threar'mn9--«i]d  his 

fisatorea, 
G^gantie  'oeath  their  shadowy  diadem, 
Fro«ni'd,  as  the  phantom  vowM  within  hia  heart 
to  the  dty.    Then  he  rose, 
q^eetre!  keeping  still  his  6Ke 
TtfumJa  tbe  domes  beneath^  and  <fisappear^d, 
Sdl  tftraateniiig  with  his  oatatreteh'^d  arm  of 

fight. 
Into  a  black  abyss  bchiiid  tbe  cIoodsL 

TQicx  raox  tmx  cmowD. 
I  amr  bim    on.  the  very  nigbt  I  aaa 
ficac  the  Plague  broke  ooL 


Aiidamr  ye 

Ths  dMeted  corpses  staDdng  tbroogk  tks  sky 
In  loBgr  hm^  troops  ttogethet     yet  all  aLenC 
Andr  BDobeervant  of  each  other,  g&fin^ 
Down  a  dark  ffight  of  steps  that  seem'd  to 
Into  tbe  boeom  of  eternity  f 

TOPTK  raOX  TBI  C»OWTI. 

Qm  SB,  go  on — teU  as  of  what  dun 


Thou  art  a  scholar,  and  thy  tongue  can  speak 
Even  Uke  a  written  book.     What  saweat  thou 
else  ? 

THTRD  MX?r. 

I  hare  seen  hearses  moving  through  the  sky ! 

Not  fisw  and  solitary,  as  on  earth 

They  pass  us  by  upon  a  lonesome  road. 

But  thousands,  tens  of  thousands  moved  aloiif 

In  grim  procession — a  long  league  of  plumes 

Tossing  in  the  storm  that  roar'd  aloft  m  heawi» 

Yet  bearing  onwards  through  the  hurricane, 

A  black,  a  «lenr,  a  wild  cavalcade 

That  nothing  might  restrain  ;  till  in  a  moment 

The  heavens  were  freed,  and  all  the  sparkling 

stars 
Look'd  through  the  blue  and  empty  firmamsnt ! 

VOICE. 

They  all  foretold  the  Plague. 

THISD   mAJf. 

And  I  have  seen 
A  mighty  church-yard  spread  its  dreary  realms 
O'er  half  the  viable    heavens-^a  chnrck-ymi 

blacken'd 
With  ceaselen  funerals,  that  beaeged  the 
With  lamentation  and  a  wailing  echo. 
0>r  that  aerial  cemetery  hung  a  bell 
U[>on  a  black  and  thund'roua-looking  clond. 
And  there  at  intervals  it  swung  and  tolled 
Throoghout  the  startled  sky  !  Not  I  alone. 
But  many  thousands  heard  it — leaping  up. 
Not  knowing  whether  it  might  be  a  dream. 
As  if  an  eanhquake  shook  them  from  their 
Nor  dared  again  to  sleep. 

flHST  WOMJk^. 

Cease,  cease  that  jargon 
About  sights  seen  in  the  sky.    The  city  shows 
Phantoms,  and  hearses,  and  church- yards 
Withoot  recourse  to  visions  in  the  heaven. 

void. 

Heed  not  that  foolish  wretch — go  oo,  go  on, 
I  hrre  to  feel  my  hair  stand  up  on  end. 
And  my  heart  beat  till  I  can  hear  its  aoond. 

Dost  not  remember  that  black  stonny  ni^ii. 
When  all  st  once  tbe  hvrricano  ceased. 
And  aifeaee  eame  as  suddenly  as  h^at 
BoEstin^  on  darkness  ?  In  that  awfiil  hnab 
Tbe  dty  like  a  panting  monster  lay, 
Fearlbl  of  (hngcr  which  it  knew  not  of, 
Tet  kU  that  it  was  near.    Then  overhead. 
As  frsm  a  llostmg  eiood,  a  mighty  voice 
Csne  ISke  tbe  roar  of  ocean,   '^Demb! 

death!'' 
A  flinmsnd  echoes  waiTd  the  giant-cry 
FaiBtfier  and  fiantBer— till  once  raoro  tbe  stonB 
Rose  on  tbe  nigfat,  snd  that  porcntvas  Toiee 
Lsft  dke  pale  cky  qoaking  in  its  (ear. 

SECOiTD  woacAjr. 

Ss  words  are  Ke  a  dreant->-SBOce  ternbla 
Tbeae  sights  and  sounds  Ncm  tbe  diSSMtmi^  f^ 
Than  aH  tbe  real  terrors  ••'Jmc  Pla^dr. 
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FIK8T  MAN. 

Come,  woman!  with  that  wild  and  coal-black 

eye, 
Let  us  hear  thee  speak !  no  idle  dreamer  thou ! 
[  like  that  smile  of  scorn  and  bitterness. 

FIRST  WOMAN. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  dislike  the  Plague. 
Good  faith !  it  yields  rare  harvest  to  the  poor 
Who  are  industrious,  and  will  sit  by  night 
Round  beds  where  richer  servants  dare  not  come. 
Yet  after  all  'tis  not  the  Plague  that  kills, 
But  fear.    A  shake  of  the  head — a  sapient  look — 
Two  or  three  ugly  words  mutter'd  through  the 

teeth — 
Will  go  long  way  to  send  unto  his  grave 
A  soldier  who  has  stood  fire  in  his  day. 
And  as  for  women,  and  the  common  run 
Of  men — for  instance  mercers,  lawyers'  clerks. 
And  others  not  worth  mentioning,  they  die. 
If  a  sick-nurse  only  look  upon  her  watch 
To  know  the  hour  of  the  night.  What  matters  itt 
In  a  hundred  years — all  will  be  well  again. 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

You  must  have  seen  rare  sights  in  your  time, 
good  woman ! 

FIRST  WOMAN. 

I  have  seen  for  two  months  past  some  score  i'  the 

day 
Give  up  the  ghost.    No  easy  business 
To  lay  so  many  out.    When  they  paid  well 
I  did  my  office  neatly — but  the  poor 
Or  niggardly,  I  put  them  overhand 
In  a  somewhat  careless  way — gave  them  a  stretch 
Or  two— down  with  their  eye-lids — shut  their 

mouths, 
And  so  I  left  them.    'Twas  but  slovenly  work. 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

Ha!  ha!  ha! — Why  wert  thou  so  kind,  brave 

wench ! 
Unto  the  lazy  cruel-hearted  rich  7 
They  owe  at  least  one  kindness  to  the  poor. 
Let  them  feel  what  still  they  preach  of— gratitude. 

FIRST  WOMAN. 

I  know  not  what  the  gentry  and  nobility 
Think  of  this  way  of  burial.    In  they  go. 
Beggar  and  banker,  porter,  gentleman. 
The  cinder-wench  and  my  white-handed  lady, 
Into  one  pit.    0  rare  !  rare  bed-fellows ! 
There  they  all  lie  in  uncomplaining  sleep. 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

Canst  give  some  little  history  of  the  dead  ? 

FIRST  WOMAN. 

Yea— I  could  make  your  pale  fece  paler  still, 
Did  I  chuse  to  be  talkative— but  one 
Short  history  of  a  wretch  who  died  to-day 
I  will  give — and  his  name  was  Rivington. 
Eternal  curses  blast  that  hateful  name  !— 
Curst  be  he  even  whhin  the  crowded  grave ! 
And  may  his  lingering  spirit  feel  the  pressure 
Of  a  hundred  corpses  weighing  down  its  life. 
In  agony  aiid  torment,  down  to  hell ! 


SECOND  WOMAN. 

Come,  for  the  story — you  may  spare  your  curses. 
God  wot !  you  waste  your  breath.    The  gentle- 
man 
Is  dead — 1*11  warrant  that  his  soul's  ta' en  care  of. 

FIRST  WOMAN. 

I  was  sent  for  to  a  house  tliat  was  Plague-struck 

To  lay  out  two  small  children.    Rivington  ! 

Methought  I  knew  that  name.     Could  it  be  he 

Whom  twenty  years  before  I  knew  too  well 

Among  the  towers  of  Oxford,  where  he  studied, 

As  some  said,  for  the  church  ;  a  worthy  son 

Of  such  a  mother — no  less  worthy  child 

Of  such  a  rare  nurse — Oxford  and  the  church ! 

At  once  I  knew  the  caitiff,  as  he  lay 

Dying  alone  'mid  his  dead  family. 

Whose  blue-swollen  faces  had  a  look  in  them 

Of  their  most  wicked  father.     Had  they  lived, 

They  had  been  evil — no  good  could  have  come 

From  blood  of  his — it  had  a  taint  in  it. 

I  had  forgot  to  mention  that  his  wife 

Was  likewise  lying  dead.    Poor  soul !  her  face 

Was  beautiful,  and  seem'd  the  face  of  sorrow 

Rather  than  of  death.    Much  no  doubt  had  she 

suffer'd, 
Married  for  ten  long  years  to  such  a  husband ! 
When  I  had  done  my  duty,   *'  Where's    your 

gold?" 
I  ask'd  this  master  of  a  family. 
Who  with  a  fix'd  and  stupid  face  was  sitting 
Idle  in  his  chair.     "  Where,  ruffian !   is  your 

gold  ?" 
But,  to  make  short  a  rather  tedious  story, 
He  knew  me — knew  that  I  was  come  to  curse 

him. 
To  howl  my  dying  curses  in  his  ear. 
Nor  would  I  listen  to  his  cowardly  voice. 
Imploring  mercy  and  forgiveness.     Curse  him ! 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

What  was  his  crime  f 

FIRST  WOMAN. 

We  were  three  sisters  once, 
Happy  and  young,  and  some  thought  beautiful. 
And  by  our  cheerful  industry  supported 
Our  palsied  mother.    But  this  demon  came. 
And  by  his  wheedling  arts  and  tempting  gold. 
Unknown  to  one  another  we  all  fell 
Into  sin,  and  shame,  and  sorrow.      Our  sick 

mother 
Died  of  a  broken  heart — one  sister  died 
In  childbed — and  consumption  bred  of  grief 
Soon  took  away  another.    I  alone. 
Reserved  for  farther  woe  and  wickedness, 
Lived  on— but  yet  mcthinks  this  one  small  day, 
Those  two  blest  hours  in  which  I  saw  him  dying, 
That  minute  when  the  rattle  in  his  throat 
Closed  his  vile  tongue  for  ever,  and  the  moment 
When  one  convulsive  gasp  left  him  a  corpse. 
Gave  me  my  share  of  earthly  happiness. 
And  life  feels  life  thus  sweeten'd  by  revenge.  ' 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

Felt  you  no  little  twinging  of  remorse. 
Thinking  on  days  when  I  suppose  you  loved  him  f 
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FIRST  WOMAX. 

I  nerer  loved  him,  and  he  knows  what  love 

He  bore  to  me.     Both  had  our  ponishment ! 

I  for  my  folljr,  vanity  and  pride. 

Base  love  of  gold  (for  then  that  love  was  base 

Which  now  is  right,  and  j  jat,  and  necessary) 

Have  led  a  houseless  life  of  infamy. 

Despised,  curst,  fondled,  starved.     He  for  his 

lust. 
Unnumbered  lies,  and  fearless  cruelty. 
Hath  seen  his  children  die  before  his  face. 
And  his  wife  perish,  stricken  into  death 
*Mid  the  screaming  of  insanity.    Remorse 
Disturb'd  his  ruffled  bed  and  dug  his  grave ; 
While  she,  within  whose  breast  he  often  lay. 
With  the  count* nance  of  a  fury  glared  upon  him, 
And  shook  the  dying  caitiff  in  the  pangs 
Of  pain  and  of  despair.     The  hand  of  God 
Was  there  in  me  its  worthless  instrument. 

SECO.XD  WOMA.V. 

Let's  go  to  merry-making — right  good  friends 
We  two  shall  make.    Left  naked  in  the  street 
Was  I,  m  little  infant  by  its  mother 
Ezpooed  to  death.    I  in  a  poor-house  pass*d 
Mf  hated,  hateful  youth ;  my  womanhood 
Like  thine  was  chiefly  pass'd  where  I  began 
My  chance  existence — in  the  street ;  and  now 
Without  a  fHend,  food,  money,  or  a  home. 
What  care  I  for  the  Plague  7  Let  us  go,  my  friend. 
To  merry-making. 

FIRST  MAlf . 

All  this  is  mighty  well, 
Bat  leads  to  nothing.     Wilt  thou  rob  a  church, 
Good  master  Pale-face  T  Wilt  thou  rob  a  church, 
And  share  'mid  this  our  ragged  company 
The  general  spoil  7 

SECOND  MAN. 

Why,  any  place  but  a  church ! 

FIKST  XAIf . 

Ha!  thou' rt  a  scrupulous  robber !  and  the  sound 
Of  these  psalm-singing,  shrill-voiced  choristers 
Would  frighten  thee,  gliding  through  the  moon- 
light-aisle. 
Troth,  man !  'tis  well  worth  fighting  with  a  ghoet 
For  such  a  booty.    Silver  candlesticks, 
Gold-gih,  are  standing  idle  on  the  altar. 
Themselves  a  boy-load !  and  they  say  a  Crozier 
Moat  richly  ornamented  may  be  found 
In  a  Incky  nook, — no  despicable  bauble ! 
Hot  ten  times  worth  such  trifles,  think  thon, 

Jemiit! 
On  the  bright  Teasels  for  commimion-aervice, 
Of  maasy  silver,  which  the  torpliced  priest 
With  both  hands  gives  unto  the  trembling  grasp 
Of  young  communicants.    When  melted  down 
They  will  make  us  all  as  rich  as  Crossus.    Come ! 
Let  OS  off  to  the  Cathedral. 

SICOITD  XAir. 

Iforone 
Stay  where  I  am,  or  seek  some  other  duty. 
'Tis  absolute  sacrilege.    I  could  not  sleep 
If  I  had  lent  a  hand  to  rob  a  church. 
1  go  not  there  to  pray — neither  vdll  I  go 


To  steal — 'tis  litile  short  of  sacrilege. 
However,  I  am  not  obstinate,  and  'tis  pity 
To  part  from  pleasant  company — suppose 
We  break  into  some  house  that  is  Plague-struck' 
Its  tenants  probably  are  dead — or  dying. 
And  will  make  small  resistance — to  kill  such 
Cannot  be  well  called  murder. 

SKVKKJkL  VOICES. 

Agreed!  agreed! 
[A  wdi  ery  u  heard,  and  m  hmlf-mmked  itfin 
rmmg  furiom^y  mlong. 


SXCOND  MAN. 

'Tis  the  mad  prophet !  for  God^s  sake  let  him 

Woe  !  woe !  unto  the  city !  woe !  woe !  woe ! 
The  Prince  of  the  air  his  palace  fills  to-day 
With  wicked  spirits  in  their  guilt  destroy'd. 
Repent !  repent !  before  the  red-eyed  Wrath 
Wither  you  to  ghosts.    His  bloody  scimitar 
Is  waving  o'er  the  city.     On  your  knees 
Fall  down,  ye  wild  blasphemers ! — 'Tis  too  lata. 
Woe !  woe !  unto  the  city !  woe !  woe !  woe ! 

SECOND  MAK. 

We  neither  rob  a  church  nor  house  this  nighL 

MANIAC. 

Repent,  ye  miserable  troop  of  ghosts. 

SECOND  MAN. 

We  cannot  repent — fear  binds  us  fest  to  gmlt. 

MANIAC 

Another  month,  and  I  am  left  alone 

In  the  vast  city,  shriekbg  like  a  demon ! 

Condemn'd  to  an  eternal  solitude 

Peopled  but  by  ghosts,  that  will  not,  will  not 

speak! 
All  gliding  past  me,  wan  and  silently, 
With  curses  in  their  eyes,  and  death-like  frost 
Breathed  from  their  bony  hands,  whose  scornful 

fingers 
Keep  pointing  at  me  rooted  to  the  stones. 
That  yield  no  sound  to  comfort  my  stopp'd  hevt. 

CROWD. 

O  what  a  dreadful  dream  envelops  him  * 

MANIAC. 

My  sins  have  brought  this  judgment  on  the  cttj. 
One  sin  there  is  that  may  not  be  forgiven. 
And  that  was  mine :  so  from  the  lurid  sky 
Down  came  the  mighty  and  the  fearful  G^od, 
And  like  a  flash  of  lightning  wither'd  up 
The  hearts  of  his  poor  creatures.    I  alone 
Am  doom'd  to  live  for  ever  in  the  depths 
Of  lifeless  silence,  which  my  madden'd  shrieks 
In  vain  will  atartle,  like  a  lonely  bird 
Wailing  unheeded  in  a  vast  sea-cave. 
— O  Jesus !  thou  Destroyer!  once  again 
Thy  voice  of  thunder  stuns  me.    Woe!  woe! 

woe! 
— The  streets  do  run  with  blood !  and  groans  of 

death 
As  with  an  earthquake  shako  the  toppling  walls. 
Down  fells  yon  spire— hnisa !  down,  down  to  hell 
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Why  stare  ye  so,  ye  dumb  and  pale-faced  ghosts? 
O  for  a  whirlwind's  wing  to  sweep  you  away 
Like  broken  clouds,  or  the  autumnal  leaves 
Hissing  through  the  cold  heart  of  a  dreary  wood. 
—I  hear  the  voice ! — Woe !  woe !  unto  the  diy — 
woe !  woe !  woe ! 

[He  ruthei  away  ihrieking. 

FIRST  MAN. 

0  base  and  wretched  cowards !  by  the  shrieks 
Of  a  poor  madman  scared  and  terrified ! 

Thus  they  who  take  their  conscience  by  the  beard, 
And  laugh  to  scorn  the  voice  that  cannot  lie, 
At  their  own  shadows  start !  now  palsy  •stricken 
By  the  ravings  of  a  drivelling  idiot. 

FIRST  WOMAN. 

See  where  heaven  dawns  on  hell !    Even  in  the 

path 
Of  that  tormented  demon,  onward  floats 
An  Angel !  Mercy  following  Despair ! 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

Let  us  fall  down  and  worship  her. 

Enter  Magdalene  (dressed  in  tohitet  with  a  BihU 

in  her  hand.) 

FIRST  WOMAN. 

It  is  the  lovely  lady  no  one  knows, 

Who  walks  through  lonesome  places  day  and 

night. 
Giving  to  the  poor  who  have  no  earthly  friend ; 
To  the  dying  comfort,  to  the  dead  a  grave  ! 

1  am  a  harden* d  sinner,  yet  my  heart 

Softens  at  that  smile  ;  and  when  I  hear  her  voice, 
I  feel  aa  in  my  days  of  innocence. 

[They  kneel  down  before  her. 

MAGDALENE. 

Rise  up,  my  sisters  and  my  brothers,  rise  t 

VOICE. 

How  graciously  she  speaks  unto  the  poor ! 
Angels  have  walk'd  this  earth.     If  thou   art 

one, 
And  that  voice  tells  thou  art,  whatever  its  words, 
Let  us  still  kneel  before  thee !  sinful  we  ! 
And  in  our  lives  most  desperately  wicked ; 
Yet,  child  of  heaven !  believe  us  when  we  say 
Religion  hath  not  wholly  left  our  hearts. 

MAGDALENE. 

0  piteous  spectacle !  by  my  very  birth 

1  am  a  creature  sinful  as  yourselves ! 
And  if  my  life  have  freer  been  from  guilt, 
I  owe  the  blessing  of  my  innocence 

To  Him  whose  blood  can  change  the  hue  of  sin 
Into  the  whiteness  of  thrice-driven  snow. 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

We  are  too  wicked  now  to  hope  for  pardon. 

MAGDALENE. 

Ye  are  not  lost,  but  think  that  ye  are  so, 
And  therefore  will  not  hope.    Cheer  up  your 
•oula! 


Calmness  will  lead  to  hope,  and  hope  to  faith, 

And  faith  unto  that  awful  happiness 

That  walks  unquaking  through  the  shades  of 

death, 
Triumphant  over  nature's  agony. 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

Walk  not  away  !  speak  to  us  yet  a  while  ! 

MAGDALENE. 

Return  unto  your  homes,  all  ye  that  own 
A  home — a  blessing  even  when  desolate. 
If  young  or  old  or  sick  be  pining  there, 
Think  on  the  comfort  of  the  Comforter. 
If  all  have  perish'd,  turn  your  eyes  to  Him 
Who  dwells  in  Zion,  and  you  need  not  fear 
The  dreadful  stillness  of  unlook'd-for  death. 
I  will  pray  for  you ;  ne*er  forget  your  prayers! 
Even  now  you  felt  how  sweet  it  was  to  bless 
Me,  a  poor  sinful  creature,  since  you  think 
That  nature  fram'd  me  kind  and  pitiful. 
Pray  unto  Him  who  loved  you  on  the  cross ! 
Evening  and  mom  and  noon- day  worship  Him, 
And  what  although  your  homes  be  desolate  f 
Your  hearts  will  sing  for  joy— even  as  the  lark 
'Mid  evening  sunshine  hymning  up  the  sky. 
Forgetful  that  since  morn  the  spoiler's  hand 
Had  torn  her  low-built  nest. 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

O  that  the  Plague 
Would  strike  me  dead  before  thou  disappear  !— 
For  when  thy  heavenly  face  hath  pass'd  away, 
What  shall  protect  me  from  the  ghastly  looks. 
The  broken  voice,  of  guilt  and  agony  f 

MAGDALENE. 

Promise  to  pass  this  night  in  prayer. 


SEVERAL  VOICES. 


FIRST  MAN. 


We  promise. 


She  is  indeed  most  beautiful !     O  misery,' 

To  think  that  heaven  is  but  a  dream  of  fools ! 

Why  gaze  I  on  her  thus,  as  if  I  felt  her 

To  be  immortal !    Something  touch'd  my  soul 

In  that  sad  voice  which  earth  can  ne'er  explain, 

Something  quite  alien  to  our  troubled  being. 

That  carried  on  my  soul  into  the  calm 

Of  that  eternal  ocean ! — Can  it  be  ? 

Can    a    smile — a   word — destroy    an    atheist's 

creed  ? 
—Ha !  this  is  mockery ! 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

See  how  she  waTes 
Her  snow-white  hand,  from  which  a  blessing 

falls 
On  all  the  crowded  street !    How  silently 
The  starry  midnight  passes  o'er  our  heads! 
How  gladsome  the  pure  moonlight!    Oh!  that 

angel 
Hath  by  her  beauty  and  her  innocence 
Won  the  great  God  of  mercy  to  look  down 
On  the  children  of  despair.    We  part  in  peace  * 
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SCENE    IV. 

Fkasktost  rittix^  beside  tke  ft«tfa«f 
IktU  B''jtktr.—Tke  Pexxst 
e£  tome  distance. 


Widi  rhcse  tfaick-ciasrenn^  curls  of 

•fkaJikitr  la  bewty  p«rtjrf  from  the  mfimt  bMd 

WiLxoT  ^^^  -^  deligiirr-il  child,  and  iir  my 
Keep  dieiB  iar  ewsr  I 


riAJSTWOEX. 

Thaa  need'sc  not  I<x)k  widi  such  wad  eyes  oa 
Belored  old  man !     On  that  CDantensace 
I  now  hare  gazed  to  long,  that  its  deep  calm 
Haih  sank  into  my  heart. 


The  comforter 
Hath  coma  to  thee  in  lolitade. 

TKASTIORT. 

Waen  left 
With  this  sail  ima^,  I  confess  mj  voice 
CaQed  upon  her  loud  and  franacLv 
To  start  op  into  liie.     Even  then  a  smile 
Came  o'er  her  face,  a  sweet  npbraidin^  smile. 
That  alentlj  rcproTed  my  fenselesa  gne£. 
O  hwk  apoB  her  five !  eternity 
Is  sfasdow'^  there !  a  pore  iouiiortal  calm. 
Whose  picoun*  makes  the  tomvltof  this  world 
Pass  Wkm  a  Secting  breeie,  snd  throogh  the  soai 
Bnolhw  the  still  ether  of  a  Io6ier  cfimate ! 

FRUST. 

Bfany  sweet  frees  hare  I  seen  in  death, 
Bot  oerer  one  like  this.     Death  beaatides 
Even  the  stern  h/x  of  gnilt ;  and  I  hare  seen 
Ths  troubled  coantenance  of  a  snfiil  man 
Breathed  over,  aoon  e  tife  had  passed  away, 
Woh  a  soft  dchcate  shade, — as  from  the  wing 
Of  Imoeoice,  retnming  to  shed  tears 
Orer  the  being  she  had  loved  in  yoath. 
Bat  here  Bes  perfect  beantj !  her  meek  &ce 
Free  as  that  child's  from  any  touch  of  sin, 
Tet  shining  with  that  loftier  sanctity 
That  holds  commonion  with  the  promised  hea- 
Tens. 

nLAxrroRT  {Co  Wiutor.) 

Kind  friend!  tboa  weep' at !     Soch  tears  wiH  not 

disturb 
Her  sleep !  see  where  they  trickle  silently 
Down  thst  onmonng  cheek,  that  feels  them  doc 
As  if  they  flow'd  from  eyes  that  may  not  weep. 


PSIEST. 

If  deserred  by  lore. 
Part  of  these  holy  relics  should  be  mine. 

Ay  f  ay ! — Now  may  I  aak  whose  pious  ears 
Hath  piaeed  these  d«uh-dowers  here !   ^^»>'**^t 
Iread 

In  the  fiiir  tfispoaiam  of  these  flowers 
The  delicate  language  of  a  female  hand. 
Not  anfjrgetfui  oi  the  skill  that  cheer*  d 
Irs  ha>ors  of  hap{Her  ta:«k.  erea  in  the  sad 
Gracefol  adornment  of  the  dead !     One  hand. 
One  hand  alone  on  all  the  eanh  was  worthy 
To  place  these  fiowers — bat  it  is  6ir  away ! 

TRISST. 

What  if  that  hand  it  were  f 


Nay !  mock  me 
Haplf  thou  heardest  not  my  words  arighL 


FRTEST. 

I 

I  One  hand  aloce  thon  rightly  sakTat  was  worthy 
To  frx  that  wreath.    The  fingers  of  that  hand 
Stirr  d  not  the  braided  hair  that  they  (fid  tooch. 
Nor  moved  one  fold  npon  the  frmeral  sheet. 
So  that  the  flowers  they  shed  aeem'd  diopping 

there 
In  a  dewy  riiower  from  heaven !    Thy  Magda- 
lene 
It  was  indeed  whose  fingers  dresa'd  the  dead. 

nLUrXFOET. 

Magdaleite  I  and  in  the  midst  of  this  fell  Pkgne  ! 
Mine  is  a  most  mysterious  destiny. 
— O  sptiit  of  my  mother!  pardon  me. 
Though  with  thy  dead  body  lying  in  my  sight. 
My  sool  with  pongs  returns  onto  the  firing. 
If  Magdalene  indeed  be  with  the  firing ! — 
That  smile  hath  fife  in  it.     O  blest  old  man, 
Thoa art  indeed  the  servant  of  ths  Lord! 


My  fiiead !  may  I  kneel  down  and  kias  her  cheek  f 


not  11  feefing  that  feir  Cue  so  cold ! 
and  thst  I  woold  bring  my  friend 
my  mother.    Lo !  I  have  friIfiU*d 
There  she  lies ! 


I 

To 

My 


As  I  loach'd  her  fipo 
Methoo^gfat  her  dead  htee  smiled  a  blcsaing 


Take  thoa  this  ringlet  of  her  sabmn  hair : 
*Tis  a  sweet  aabom,  mingled  thoogh  it  be 
With  the  soft  silvery  grey !  and  be  it  blended 


She  fives !  and  even  now  is  on  her 
To  attend  thy  mother*s  fbneral ! 


She  is  an  orphan. 


O  my  heart  is  dry ! 
Were  Magdalene's  self  a  corpse  I  coold 


I  need  not  ton  at  length  the  moamfnl  tale. 
Three  happy  waeks  with  their  defighted  danghter 
They  walk'd  the  citr-and  the  day  vras  fix*d 
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For  their  return  unto  their  native  moimtainB. 
But  the  Plague  came — 

FRANKFORT  (passionately.) 

They  surely  were  not  thrown, 
In  the  face  of  pity  weeping  all  in  vain, 
Together  thrown  into  that  ghastly  pit — 

PRIEST. 

*Twa8  easy  then  to  find  a  place  of  rest 

In  consecrated  ground,  and  they  were  huried. 

The  very  day  they  died,  in  a  quiet  spot 

Even  not  without  its  beauty,  at  the  foot 

Of  a  small  tree  that  Nature's  self  had  planted, 

In  a  city  churchyard  standing  quite  alone. 

FRANKFORT. 

And  where  was  Magdalene  on  the  burial-day  f 

PRIF-ST. 

I  must  not  speak  to  thee  of  that  one  day! 
But  it  is  past  and  gone,  and  Magdalene 
Is  living.    This  is  all  I  dare  to  utter. 
There  is  an  air  that  memory  may  not  breathe, 
And  black  oblivion  hath  her  sacred  ground 
Guarded  for  aye  by  woe  and  misery. 

FRANKFORT. 

Buried  in  a  city  'mid  a  crowd  of  tombs ! 

Those   floating   locks  blench' d   by  the   ocean 

storms 
Through  many  a  perilous  midnight—- and   that 

head. 
On  which  the  snows  of  age  were  gently  falling 
Through  the  hush'd  air  of  peace — both  in  the 

earth ! 
— Spoke  they  not  of  a  burial-place  far  offf 

PRIEST. 

They  did— but  with  a  smile. 

FRANKFORT. 

It  matters  not. 
— There  is  a  little  churchyard  on  the  side 
Of  a  low  hill,  that  hangs  o'er  Rydal  lake. 
Behind  the  house  where  Magdalene  was  born. 
Most  beautiful  it  is ;  a  vernal  glade 
Enclosed  with  wooded  rocks !  where  a  few  graves 
Lie  shelter'd  sleeping  in  eternal  calm. 
Go  thither  when  you  will,  and  that  green  spot 
Is  bright  with  sunshine.    There  they  hoped  to 

lie! 
And  there  they  often  spoke  to  Magdalene 
Of  their  own  dying  day.    For  death  put  on 
The  countenance  of  an  angel  in  the  place 
Which  he  had  sanctified.    I  see  the  spot 
Which  they  had  chosen  for  their  sleep — but  far, 
O  far  away  from  that  sweet  sanctuary 
They  rest,  and  all  its  depth  of  sunny  calm ! 
Methinks  my  Magdalene  never  dare  return 
To  her  native  cottage. 

PRIEST. 

No !  she  only  tmiled 
When  I  implored  her  to  forsake  the  dty ; 
Then  said  she  would  not  leave  her  parents' 

bones. 
Fain  had  she  each  day  visited  your  mother, 
But  fear'd  to  bring  infection^— 

38 


FRANKFORT. 

O  my  mother ! 
Forgive  me,  heaven !  I  had  not  sure  forgotten 
That  I  am  listening  to  thee  by  her  coffin ! 
My  Magdalene's  care  was  vain — she  came  at 

last. 
As  these  sad  death-flowers  tell 

PRIEST. 

Not  in  some  spot 
Apart  from  death,  in  deathlike  loneliness 
Doth  Magdalene  dwell.  Throughout  the  livelong 

day, 
And  many  a  livelong   night,  for   these  three 

months. 
Hath  she  been  ministering  at  the  dying  bed, 
Fronr  which,  with  an  unnatural  cowardice. 
Affection,  ardent  in  the  times  of  joy. 
Had  fled, — perhaps  to  stumble  o'er  the  grave. 
— What !  though  thy  Magdalene  heretofore  had 

known 
Only  the  name  of  sorrow,  living  far 
Within  the  heart  of  peace,  with  birds  and  flocks. 
The  flowers  of  the  earth,  and  the  high  stars  of 

heaven. 
Companions  of  her  love  and  innocence  ; 
Yet  she  who,  in  that  region  of  delight, 
Slumber'd  in  the  sunshine,  or  the  shelter'd  shade, 
Rose  with  the  rising  storm,  and  Uke  an  angel, 
With  hair  unruffled  in  its  radiance,  stood 
Beside  the  couch  of  tossing  agony ; 
As  undisturb'd  as  on  some  vernal  day 
Walking  alone  through  mountain  solitude, 
To  bring  home  in  her  arms  a  new-yean'd  lamb 
Too  feeble  for  the  snow ! 

FRANKFORT. 

I  wonder  not ! 
Its  beauty  was  most  touching,  and  I  loved  . 
The  bright  and  smiling  surface  of  her  soul : 
But  I  have  gazed  with  adoration 
Upon  its  awful  depths  profoundly  calm, 
Seen  far  down  shadowing  the  sweet   face  of 
heaven. 

PRIEST. 

Many  think  she  bears   a   charm   against   the 

Plague ; 
And  they  are  not  deceived.    A  charm  she  hath. 
But  hidden  not  in  ring  or  amulet, 
Sleeping  in  the  quiet  of  her  sinless  soul. 
Some  think  she  is  a  spirit — many  look 
With  tears  of  sorrow  on  a  mortal  creature 
Whom  death  may  steal  away — ^but  all  agree 
That  a  thing  so  piteous,  kind,  and  beautiful, 
Did  never  walk  before  upon  this  earth. 

[The  door  opens ^  and  Magdalene  enten. 

PRIEST. 

Behold  the  blessed  one  of  whom  we  speak ! 

MAGDALENE  (seeing  Frankfort  and  Wilmot  huA 
ing  with  their faeea  on  the  bed.) 

Haply  aome  sorrowing  friends  unknown  to  me! 

FRANKFORT  (rising.) 

Magdalene !  my  holy  Magdalene ! 
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SEXTON. 

Marder'd  T  that's  a  trifle. 
But  robbM  of  all  our  money.    Hold  it  fast 
If  you  know  where  to  find  it — grave-diggers 
Still  carry  gold  about  them  at  their  work. 
They'll  murder,  rob,  and  bury  us  in  a  twinkling. 
iTke  Sexton  and  Boy  ttand  tHent  unthin 
the  ihadow  of  the  Church-VHiUf  and  Wal- 
siKGHAM  and  Fitzgerald  approach, 

FrrZOEBALD. 

This  place  is  fitter  for  our  present  purpose 
Than  that  we  fix'd  before.    Here  is  a  grave 
Just  ready  for  thy  body,  Walsingham ! 
Thou  may  est  have  warmer   lodgings   for   the 

night 
At  the  price  of  one  small  word — **  forgiveness." 

WAI.Si:46HAH. 

Methinks  such  high-toned  pride  but  ill  becomes 
A  scene  like  this.     What !  ask  forgiveness 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou — while  the  Great  God 
Beholds  us  standing  here  with  murderous  thoughts 
Upon  the  dark  brink  of  eternity  ! 
Think  what   thou   art,    and  what    thou    soon 
mayst  be. 

FITZGERALD. 

Fool !  villain !  liar !  thus  do  I  retort 

Thy  insupportable  words.    Thine  is  the  pride — 

The  harden'd  scorn  is  thine.    But  the  hour  is 

past 
In  which  I  might  have  pardon'd  thee — and  now 
Look  at  this  rapier,  and  prepare  to  die. 

WALSINGHAM. 

I  am  no  coward.  Yea !  I  wish  to  die — 
But  in  the  shadow  of  the  house  of  God ! 
I  must  not  be  a  murderer. 

FITZGERALD. 

House  of  God ! 
Right  pious  words !  but  they  will  not  avail  thee  ! 
I  think  the  Plague  might  well  have  scared  such 

dreams, 
Best  cherish*d  in  the  nursery,  or  by  women 
Whose  faint  hearts  lean  when  sinking  on  re* 

ligion. 
God  cares,  forsooth,  for  us  his  worshippers ! 
Yet  though  we  perish  thousands  in  one  night. 
And  like  the  brutes  are  buried,  still  we  call  him 
Lord— Priest  and  Father,  and  still  hope  to  rise 
Even  from  the  crowded  pit  where  we  lie  smothered 
Like  bees  in  brimstone, — to  rise  beautiful, 
And  soar  to  God's  throne,  spirits  glorified ! 

0  bitter  mockery !    Look  into  that  pit 
With  all  its  dread  corruption  steaming  up 
To  heaven,  like  an  unheeded  sacrifice, 
And  then  dare  talk  of  immortality. 

SBXTON  {discovering  himself.) 

1  crave  your  pardon — but  I  did  not  dig 

That  grave  for  you,  much-honour* d  gentlemen. 
It  is  bespoken,  and  the  worthy  owner 
In  half  an  hour  will  come  to  take  possession. 
I  have  heard  of  people  fighting  for  small  cause, 
Or  none-'but  cutting  throats  in  a  churchyard 
Is  something  new,  and  'tis  an  ugly  practice. 


FITZGERALD  (rushing  on  Walsingham.) 
Here's  at  thy  heart ! 

[He  receives  Walsingham's  sword  tn  his  hearty 
and  falls,  exclaiming, 

O  Christ !  stone-dead !  stone-dead ! 

SEXTON. 

Killing  no  murder — ^'Twas  in  self-defence. 
You've  a  quick  eye,  good  sir !  or  he  had  pinkM 

you. 
These  swords  are  ugly  and  tmhandy  things  ; 
I  never  liked  them. 

WALSINGHAM. 

Now  I  am  a  murderer ! 
That  hideous  name  befits  me  !  I  have  sent  him, 
In  all  the  blindness  of  his  atheist  heart. 
To  his  dread  audit !  Pho !  his  blood  will  redden 
Upon  my  hands  for  ever.    Wretch  that  I  am ! 

SEXTON. 

I  hear  them  coining. 

WALSINGHAM. 

Whom  dost  thou  hear  coming  f 

SEXTON. 

Listen !  and  hear  the  holy  sound  of  psalms. 

[The  funeral  approaches  the  grave  where  Wal- 
singham is  sitting  near  the  dead  body,-^ 
Magdalene,  Isabel,  Priest,  Frankfort, 
and  WiLMOT. 

priest. 

What  shocking  sight  is  this  7    O  Walsingham, 
My  much-beloved  and  much-erring  boy  ! 
I  fear  that  thou  hast  done  a  deed  of  sin. 
For  which  remorse  will  haunt  thee  all  thy  days. 

WALSINGHAM. 

I  hear  thy  voice,  but  dare  not  lift  my  eyes 
Up  to  thy  solemn  countenance.    I  could  bear 
Thy  anger,  but  the  pity  of  the  righteous 
Speaks  to  the  Uttle  virtue  that  is  left 
In  my  distracted  soul,  and  when  I  hear  it 

0  that  in  dumb  deaf  darkness  I  could  lie ! 

FRANKFORT. 

We  two  are  brothers  in  calamity. 

WALSI.NGUAM. 

Frankfort  f     O    now   I    know  who   fills   that 

cofllin: 
Behold  how  with  these  blood-bedabbled  hands 

1  tremble  in  the  presence  of  her  corpse. 

Look  here — look  here — upon  this  stiffening  body ! 
Its  lace  convulsed,  cries  out  '*  a  murderer !" 

[Hejlings  himself  down. 

SEXTON. 

Manslaughter  at  the  worst.  There  was  no  murder. 

FRANKFORT. 

He  heeds  us  not — ^lost  in  the  agony 
Of  his  remorse.    A  more  compassionate  spirit- 
One  more  averse  to  the  shedding  of  man's  blood, 
Yet  of  his  own  more  prodigal,  never  graced 
The  name  of  seaman. 
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PRIEST. 

Shall  we  drop  the  eoffin 
Into  the  grave  7    The  hour  has  come  at  latt  ! 
Art  thoa  prepared  to  hear  the  funeral  serrice  f 
Or  wilt  thou  go  behind  that  tomb  and  wail— 

FRAXKFORT. 

The  funeral  service  is  most  beautiful. 

And  I  can  listen  to  it  with  the  tears 

Of  a  resigned  sorrow.     I  remember 

The  day  before  I  bade  a  last  farewell 

To  her  who  is  in  heaven — we  did  partake 

Together  of  the  body  of  our  Lord. 

As  we  were  walking  homewards  from  the  church, 

With  eyes  where  a  sublime  devotion  smiled. 

My  mother  look'd  at  me,  and  gently  whisperM, 

"  Whatever  may  be  thy  doom,  I  feel  resign'd  : 

And  if  Jam  lua  when  my  son  returns. 

Recall  to  mind  this  blessed  sacrament, 

And  think  of  me  with  Chnst.'* 

HAODALE5E. 

Lean  on  my  hean, 
For  DOW  the  trial  comes. 

{Hu  eofin  deteends  into  tke  grave, 

nUKKFORT. 

Fling,  fling  the  earth 
Lett  mdely  on  her  coffin  !    Magdalene  * 
See  how  it  disappears !    O  final  close 
To  sunny  years  of  joy  and  happiness ! 
All  periahM  in  that  dull  and  hideous  sound ! 

MAODALCHE. 

No  mortal  ever  led  a  happier  Ufe. 
Her  hnabeDd  died  and  she  was  sorrowful, — 
Bat  misery  ne'er  disturbed  her  soul  serene. 
That  like  a  place  of  w^orship  aye  was  hnsht 
By  day  and  night, — or  with  the  voice  of  hymns 
Singing  most  sweetly  to  the  ear  of  heaven. 

FRANKFORT. 

I  wonder  not  so  much  that  she  hath  died. 
As  that  a  soul  so  perfect  should  have  lived 
So  long  in  this  sad  world. — My  little  William, 
Buried  in  all  thy  beauty — fare  thee  well ! 
Thank  God !  I  never  said  an  unkind  word 
To  the  sweet  infant !  Tears  were  in  his  eyes, 
When  last  I  went  to  sea — and  when  I  said, 
That  I  would  bring  him  home  the  loveliest  shells, 
He  snuled  and  wept.    His  face  is  smiling  now 
Far,  fiff  down  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

iTkeg  all  kneel  down  around  the  grate. 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  I. 


The  Priest  and  Wilmot  walking  in  a  tqnare  of 
the  City, — Etfemng  after  the  funeral  of  Fjuitk- 
fort's  mn/dkitT. 


WILXOT. 


How  sweetly  have  I  felt  the  evening-calm 
Come  o*erthe  tumult  of  the  busy  day 
In  a  great  city !  when  the  silent  stars 


Stole  out  so  gladsome  through  the  dark-blue 

heavens, 
AH  andtstarb*d  by  any  restless  noise 
Sent  from  the  domes  and  spires  that  lay  beneath. 
Hashed  as  the  clouds  of  night. 

FRIEST. 

Even  now  'tis  so. 
Didst  thon  e*er  see  a  more  resplendent  moon  f 
A  sky  more  cloudless — thicker  set  with  stars  T 

WILMOT. 

The  night  is  silent — silent  was  the  day. 
But  now  methinks  that  sky^s  magnificence 
Darkenerh  the  desolation  on  the  earth  ! 
Even  such  the  silence  of  a  beautiful  sea 
Rolling  o*er  a  thousand  wrecks. 

PRIEST. 

Let  us  sit  down 
Upon  this  seat,  beneath  its  sheltering  trees ; 
And  if  my  soul  can  face  the  fearful  things 
Which  it  has  seen  and  suffered,  thou  sbalt  hear 
How  a  whole  city  perish' d — a  whole  dty ! 
For,  walking  on  the  shore  we  rightly  call 
The  ocean  cahn,  though  distant  waves  be 
With  melancholy  dash  against  the  rocks. 

Fit  place  it  is  ibr  such  wild  colloquy ! 
These  empty  houses,  and  that  balf-built 
Standing  with  all  its  idle  scaffolding — 

PRIEST. 

I  see  a  thousand  sights  thou  can'st  not  see, 
Glimmering  around  me — confused  sights  (Mf  woe 
Mingling  in  the  train  of  joy  and  happiness. 
Sweet  lovely  children  all  around  my  feet 
Are  sporting — for  this  wide  square  was  the  play- 

ground 
Where  the  bright  families  of  prosperous  men 
Walk*d  in  the  sunshine  with  their  fairy  dresses. 
Laughing  'mid  the  flowers! — O  many  a  alow- 
paced  hearse 
I  sec— and  little  coffins  borne  along 
Beneath  some  solitary  mourner's  arm. 
Mix'd  are  these  images  of  life  and  death ! 
For  while  I  muse  upon  the  silent  face 
Of  one  dead  infant,  crowds  of  living  spirits 
Come  singing  by — and  though  I  see  a  coflin. 
They  see  it  not,  but  glide  with  simny  feet 
0*er  the  black  pall,  then  disappear  for  ever. 

WILXOT. 

Came  it  on  a  sudden  f 

PRIEST. 

Like  a  thunder-peal 
One  room  a  rumour  tum'd  the  city  pale ; 
And  the  tongues  of  men,  wild-staring  on  each 

other, 
Utter'd  with  faltering  voice  one  little  word, 
<*  The  Plague !"    Then  many  heard  within  their 

dreams 
At  dead  of  night  a  yoice  foreboding  woe, 
And  rose  up  in  theur  terror,  and  forsook 
Homes,  in  the  haunted  darkness  of  despair 
No  more  endurable.    As  thunder  quails 
Th'  inferior  creatures  of  the  air  and  earth, 
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So  bow*d  the  Plague  at  once  all  human  souis, 
And  the  brave  man  beside  the  natural  coward 
Walked  trembling.     On  the  restless  multitude, 
Thoughtlessly  toiling  through  a  busy  life, 
Nor  hearing  in  the  tumult  of  their  souls 
The  ordinary  language  of  decay, 
A  voice  came  down  that  made  itself  be  heard. 
And  they  started  from  delusion  when  the  touch 
Of  Death*s  benumbing  fingers  suddenly 
Swept  off  whole  crowded  streets  into  the  grave. 
Then  rose  a  direful  struggle  with  the  Pest ! 
And  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  life 
Moved  onwards  with  the  violence  of  despair. 
Wide  flew  the  crowded  gates  of  theatres, 
And  a  pale  frightful  audience,  with  their  souls 
Looking  in  pcrinrbation  through  the  glare 
Of  a  convulsive  laughter,  sat  and  shouted 
At  obscene  ribaldry  and  mirth  profane. 
There  yet  was  heard  parading  through  the  streets 
War -music,  and  the  soldier's  tossing  plumes 
Moved  with  their  wonted  pride.     O  idle  show 
Of  these  poor  worthless  instruments  of  death, 
Themselves  devoted !   Childish  mockery ! 
At  which  the  Plague  did  scoff,  who  in  one  night 
The  trumpet  silenced  and  the  plumes  laid  low. 
As  yet  the  Sabbath-day — though  truly  fear 
Rather  than  piety  fiird  the  house  of  God — 
Received  an  outward  homage.     On  the  street 
Friends  yet  met  friends,  and  dared  to  interchange 
A  cautious  greeting — and  firesides  there  were 
Where  still  domestic  happiness  survived 
'Mid  an  unbroken  family ;  while  the  soul, 
In  endless  schemes  to  overcome  the  Plague 
In  art,  skill,  zeal,  in  ruth  and  charity 
Forgot  its  horrors,  and  oft  seem'd  to  rise 
More  life-like  'mid  the  ravages  of  death. 
But  soon  the  noblest  spirits  disappear' d, 
None  could  tell  whither — and  the  city  stood 
Like  a  beleaguer'd  fortress,  that  hath  lost 
The  flower  of  its  defenders.     Then  the  Plague 
Storm'd,  raging  like  a  barbarous  conqueror, 
And  hopeless  to  find  mercy,  every  one 
Fell  on  his  face,  and  all  who  rose  again 
Crouch'd  to  the  earth  in  suppliant  agony. 

WILMOT. 

Father !  how  mournful  every  Sabbath-day 
To  miss  some  well-known  faces !  to  behold 
The  congregation  weekly  thinn'd  by  death. 
And  empty  seats  with  all  their  Bibles  lying 
Cover'd  v^ith  dust. 

PRIEST. 

Ay — even  the  house  of  God 
Was  open  to  the  Plague.    Amid  their  prayers 
The  kneelers  sicken'd,  and  most  deadly-pale 
Rose  up  with  sobs, — and  beatings  of  the  heart 
That  far  off  might  be  heard,  a  hideous  knell 
That  ne'er  ceased  sounding  till  the  wretches  died. 
Sometimes  the  silent  congregation  sat 
Waiting  for  the  priest,  then  stretch'd  within  his 

shroud. 
Or  when  he  came,  he  bore  within  his  eyes 
A  trouble  that  disturb'd,  and  read  the  service 
With  the  hollow  voice  of  death. 

WILMOT. 

Where  was  the  king  f 
The  nobles,  and  the  judges  of  the  landf 


PRIEST. 

They  left  the  city.     Whither — none  inquired. 
Who  cares  now  for  the  empires  of  the  earth, 
Their  peerage  or  their  monarchs  7    Kingly  ones 
Sit  unobserved  upon  their  regal  seats, 
And  the  soul  looks  o'er  ocean,  earth,  and  air, 
Heedless  to  whom  its  fields  or  waves  belong. 
So  that  there  were  some  overshadowing  grove 
Central  amid  a  mighty  continent, 
Or  sacred  island  in  the  healthful  main. 
Where  men  might  be  transported  in  a  thought 
Far  from  the  wild  dominion  of  the  Plague. 
Now  He  is  monarch  here — nor  mortal  brow 
Durst  wear  a  crown  within  the  fatal  sweep 
Of  his  long  bony  arm. 

WILMOT. 

He  loves  the  silence 
Of  an  unpeopled  reign. 

PRIEST. 

Once  at  noon-day 
Alone  I  stood  upon  a  tower  that  rises 
From  the  centre  of  the  city.    I  look'd  down 
With  awe  upon  that  world  of  misery  ; 
Nor  for  a  while  could  say  that  I  beheld 
Aught  save  one  wide  gleam  indistinctly  flung 
From  that  bewildering  grandeur:  Till  at  once 
The  objects  all  assumed  their  natural  form, 
And  grew  into  a  City  stretching  round 
On  every  side,  far  as  the  bounding  sky. 
Mine  eyes  first  rested  on  the  squares  that  lay 
Without  one  moving  figure,  with  fair  trees 
Lifting  their  tufted  heads  unto  the  light, 
Sweet,  sunny  spots  of  rural  imagery 
That  gave  a  beauty  to  magnificence. 
Silent  as  nature's  solitary  glens 
Slept    the    long   streets — and   mighty    London 

scem'd. 
With  all  its  temples,  domes,  and  palaces. 
Like  some  sublime  assemblage  of  tall  cliffs 
That  bring  down  the  deep  stillness  of  the  heavens 
To  shroud  them  in  the  desert.    Groves  of  masts 
Rose  through  the  brightness  of  the  sun-smote 

river, 
But  all  their  flags  were  struck,  and  every  sail 
Was  lower' d.     Many  a  distant  land  had  felt 
The  sudden  stoppage  of  that  mighty  heart. 
Then  thought  I  that  the  vain  pursuits  of  man 
Possessed  a  semblance  of  sublimity. 
Thus  suddenly  o'erthrown ;  and  as  I  look'd 
Down  on  the  courts  and  markets,  where  the 

soul 
Of  this  world's  business  once  roar'd  like  the 

sea. 
That  sound  within  my  memory  strove  in  vain. 
Yet  with  a  mighty  power,  to  break  the  silence 
That  like  the  shadow  of  a  troubled  sky 
Or  moveless  cloud  of  thunder,  lay  beneath  me, 
The  breathless  calm  of  universal  death. 

WILMOT. 

I  feel  all  fears  for  my  own  worthless  self 
Vanish  at  thy  voice— but  it  grows  tremulous— 
I  now  will  hear  no  more.    I  know  not  why 
My  soul  longs  thus  to  feast  itself  on  terror^* 
Last  night  I  saw  enough.    O  that  churchyard ! 
That  madman's  dance ! 
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PRIEST. 

My  voice  is  tremulous, 
For  I  shall  never  see  fourscore  again. 
But  I  can  speak  to  thee  about  the  Plague 
That  rages  round  us,  with  as  calm  a  soul 
As  if  a  hundred  years  had  passed  away 
Since  yonder  Pest-house  heard  the  groans  and 

shrieks 
Of  more  than  mortal  agony. 

WILMOT. 

A  Pest-house ! 
O  dreadful  habitation !  I  beheld  it. 
As  if  in  silence  standing  tenantless. 
List!  list!  what  fearful  cries!    They  will  burst 

the  walls, 
And  issue  forth  a  ghost-like  company 
Into  the  frightened  air.  Now — now — *tis  silent ! 
As  if  in  that  one  shriek  they  all  had  pcrish'd. 

PRIEST. 

Let  not  thy  spirit  penetrate  its  walls. 
Our  Saviour  pities  it. 

WILMOT. 

And  who  will  go 
Into  Boch  tomb-like  building  fiU'd  with  horror  f 

PRIEST. 

Ay!  'tis  a  dreadful  mansion,  standing  there 

So  black !  as  if  the  very  walls  did  know 

The  agony  within.    Yet  hither  come 

The  children  of  despair  and  poverty, 

Who  baring  bosoms  yellow  with  Plague-spots 

Implore  admittance,  and  with  hollow  voice 

Do  passionately  vow  their  gratitude. 

If  sufTer'd  to  lay  down  their  rending  heads 

On  the  straw  pallets — so  that  skilful  men 

May  visit  them,  even  when  the  wretches  say 

They  have  no  hope.    Poor  souls !  perhaps  they 

die 
In  mitigated  agony  at  last ; 
But  when  a  ghost-like  shadow  enters  thero 
It  sees  the  sun  no  more. 

WILMOT. 

Didst  thou  ever  pray 
Within  that  fearful  tabernacle  f  ' 

PRIEST. 

Yes! 
'Tit  but  two  nights  ago  I  thither  went 
To  minister  the  sacrament.    I  heard 
A  ludeous  din  before  I  reached  the  door— 
And  entering  I  beheld  the  ghastly  patients 
Walking  tumultuously  throughout  the  room, 
Some  seemingly  in  anger— all  the  rest 
In  mute  despair.    There  lay  th*  attendants  dead ! 
And  thirst  had  come  upon  that  pale-faced  crew. 
Who  gasp*d,  and  made  wild  motions  with  their 

hands, 
When  in  their  parch'd  mouths  prayers  or  curses 

died. 

WILMOT. 

It  was  most  horrible ! 

PRIEST. 

But  I  have  witness*d 
A  aigfat  more  hideous  still.  The  Plague  broke  out 


Like  a  raging  lire  within  the  darksome  heart 

Of  a  huge  mad-house ;  and  one  stormy  night 

As  I  was  passing  by  its  iron  gates, 

With  loud  crash  they  burst  open,  and  a  troop 

Of  beings  all  unconscious  of  this  world, 

Possessed  by  their  own  fearful  fantasies. 

Did  clank  their  chains  unto  the  troubled  moon 

Fast  rolling  through  the  clouds.   Away  they  went 

Across  the  glimmering  square !  some  hurriedly 

As  by  a  whirlwind  driven,  and  others  moving 

Slow — step  by  step— with  melancholy  mien. 

And  faces  pale  in  idiot-vacancy. 

For  days  those  wild-eyed  visitors  were  seen 

Shrieking — or  sitting  in  a  woeful  silence, 

With  witherM  hands,  and  heaps  of  matted  hair ! 

And  they  all  died  in  ignorance  of  the  Plague 

That  freed  them  from  their  cells. — 


WILMOT. 


Whom  the  Plague  strikes  f 


Do  none  recover 


PRIEST. 


Not  one  in  many  thousands. 
Yet  two  such  wretches  have  I  chanced  to  see, 
And  they  are  living  still— far  bettor  dead ! 
For  they  have  lost  all  memory  of  the  past. 
All  feeling  of  the  future.    Their  own  names 
They  know  not — nor  that  they  are  human  beings 
Like  images  of  stone  tliere  do  they  sit, 
When  all  around  is  agony ;  or  laugh. 
As  if  their  features  only  were  convulsed. 
In  the  absence  of  all  soul !    Ay,  long  and  loud 
The  laughter  is  of  those  stone-images. 
Sitting  unmoved  with  their  glazed  steadfast  eyes ! 
And  none  can  tell  why  the  poor  wretches  laugh 
Who  know  not  how  to  weep. 

WILMOT. 

How  many  children 
Must  have  died  in  beauty  and  in  innocence 
This  fatal  summer  I 

PRIEST. 

Many  sweet  flowers  died ! 
Pure  innocents !  they  mostly  sank  in  peace. 
Yet  sometimes  it  was  misery  to  hear  them 
Praying  their  parents  to  shut  out  the  Plague ; 
Nor  could  they  sleep  alone  within  their  beds. 
In  fear  of  that  dread  monster.    Childhood  lost 
Its  bounding  gladsomeness — its  fearless  glee— 
And  infants  of  five  summers  walk*d  about 
With  restless  eyes,  or  by  their  parents'  sides 
CrouchM  shuddering,  for  they  ever  heard  them 

speaking 
Of  death,  or  saw  them  weeping — no  one  smiled. 

WILMOT. 

Hath  not  the  summer  been  most  beautiful, 
'Mid  all  this  misery  f 

PRIEST. 

A  sunny  season ! 
What  splendid  days,  what  nights  magnificent 
Pass'd  in  majestic  march  above  the  City, 
When  all  below  was  agony  and  death ! 
*'  O  peaceful  dwellers !  in  yon  silent  stars, 
Burmng  so  softly  in  their  happiness!" 
Our  souls  exclaim'd, — *'  unknown  inhabitants 
Of  unknown  worlds !  no  misery  reaches  you, 
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For  bliss  is  one  with  immortality  !" 
The  very  river  as  it  flowed  along 
AppearM  to  come  from  some  delightful  land 
Unknown  unto  the  Plague,  and  hastening  on 
To  join  the  healthful  ocean,  calmly  smiled, 
A  privileged  pilgrim  through  the  realms  of  death. 
Yea!  in  the  sore  disturbance  of  men's  souls 
They  envied  the  repose  of  lifeless  things ! 
And  the  leafy  trees  that  graced  the  city-squares, 
Bright  with  the  dews  of  morning,  they  seem'd 

blest ! 
On  them  alone  th*  untainted  air  of  heaven 
Shed  beauty  and  delight — all  round  them  died. 
London  alone,  of  all  the  world  seem'd  curst. 
O  happy  spots  in  country — or  in  town ! 
'Mid  savage  wilds — or  dark  and  noisome  streets- 
Cut  off  from  human  intercourse — or  haunted 
By  vice  and  sorrow,  penury  and  guilt, 
Ye  seem'd  to  all  a  blessed  Paradise, 
Whither  on  wings  of  rapture  they  would  fly. 
Nor  ever  leave  you  more — for  nature  groans 
"  Where  the  Plague  is  not,  there  dwells  happi- 


ness. 


f» 


WILMOT. 


Dreadful  indeed,  to  think  how  months  and  months 
Have  pass'd,  and  still  are  passing,  without  hope. 

PRIEST. 

In  churchyards,  not  in  houses,  it  did  seem 
As  if  the  people  lived.    They  haunted  there. 
It  was,  you  well  may  think,  a  woeful  sight 
In  every  burial-ground  to  see  the  grave-stones 
Blacken*d  o'er  with  persons,  sitting  night  and 

day, 
Bewailing  their  lost  friends.    But  sadder  still, 
Ere  long  to  see  the  self-same  tombstones  bare, 
Telling  how  few  at  last  were  left  to  weep. 
Sometimes  I  take  my  solitary  stand 
In  one  of  those  wide  churchyards.     Onwards 

pass 
A  multitude  effaces  recognised 
Dimly,  as  beings  vanish'd  from  this  world : 
Till,  as  I  gaze  upon  them,  memory 
Disowns  the  wild  creation  of  my  brain. 
And  the  image  of  those  countless  myriads. 
Some  strange  procession  seems  of  unknown  crea- 
tures 
On  some  unknown  occasion  moving  by. 
And  cloud-like  disappearing  from  my  soul, 
A  shifting  pageant  journeying  endless  on ! 

WILMOT. 

And  all  immortal  souls !  sent  from  this  world 

As  by  a  breath !  like  insects  vanishing 

On  a  sudden,  when  a  breeze  comes  o'er  the 

silence 
Of  a  sultry  summer-noon  !^ 

PRIEST. 

What  meets  thine  eyes  f 

WILMOT. 

Lo !  yonder  Frankfort  walking  toward  us. 
Is  there  not  something  wild  in  bis  appearance  f 
1  trust  that  all  is  well  with  Magdalene. 
Alas !  should  she  be  dead ! 


PRIEST. 

'Tis  for  himself 
I  fear  that  we  must  weep.    That  devious  pace, 
Now  stopping  on  a  sudden — and  now  huiied, 
As  by  a  raging  wind  against  the  will 
I  tremble  to  behold  ii — for  the  Pest 
Oft  dallies  thus  with  its  delirious  victims. 
And  yet  some  agitation  of  the  mind— - 

[WiLMOT  goes  up  to  Frankfort  at  he  it  poMting 
by  dittractedly  without  noticing  them. 

WILMOT. 

Companion — messmate  —  friend — best,  dearest 

friend. 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  us  7 

FRANKFORT. 

Ploist  out  the  barge^ 
My  crew  will  pull  her  through  the  roaring  surf. 
I  have  a  mother  dying  of  the  Plague 

WILMOT. 

Sweet  friend !  look,  look  around !    O  misery ! 
His  mind  is  overthrown. 

FRANKFORT. 

Say  who  art  thou 
That  glarest  so  upon  me  with  thine  eyes  f 
Hadst  thou  a  brother  once  7 

WILMOT. 

My  name  is  Wilmot. 

FRANKFORT. 

Wihnot?  Methinks  I  know  thee  I  Wihnot !  Wil- 
mot! 

WILMOT. 

I  owe  my  life  to  thee. 

FRANKFORT. 

0  merciful  God ! 
A  roaring  whirlwind  hurries  off  my  soul^ 
I  surely  feel  these  stones  beneath  my  feet ; 
Houses  are  standing  round  me — yet  even  now, 
If  ever  sailor  trod  upon  a  deck, 
I  was  on  board  the  Thunderer.     What  dark 

building 
Towers  yonder  like  a  cloud  7  Is  it  a  mad-house  t 
No  irons  on  my  hands 0  chain  me — chain 

me— 
In  mercy,  to  one  steadfast  place  of  earth. 
Nor  drive  me  onwards  like  a  heaving  wave 
Over  the  midnight  sea. 

PRIEST. 

Touch  this  grey  head ! 

FRANKFORT. 

Old  man !  thou  hast  a  kind  and  gentle  look— 
— Then  tell  me  this,  and  I  will  bless  thee  for  it : 
Did  a  fair  maiden  come  on  board  to-day, 
Calling  herself,  with  a  low  mournful  voice, 
Magdalene  Lambert  7    Did  she  ask  for  me 
With  that  mournful  voice,  and  hath  she  gone 
Weeping  away  because  she  found  me  not  t 
Drest  is  she  all  in  white,  as  Poets  feign 
The  angel  Innocence— «nd  when  she  speaks 
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Wilmoc.    I   know    ihe-*   now 

dread  t'i[ 
Fallen  on  mv  hnrul — or  am  I  in  a  fever. 
And  raving  here  with  a  dbtemper'd  brain  ? 


PtlMT. 

We  ar«»  indeed  thy  friends !     Look  af  this  hair 
Which  I  am  wearing^  close  onto  my  heart 
For  rhy  dear  mother's  mke.    Behold  how  softly 
The  silver- lined  auburn  doth  repose. 
Amid  the  sunshine  of  sweet  William's  ringlets. 
[FEA^rEPOir/alZjr  on  his  neck  and  weepti. 

FIAXKFOKT. 

Condoct  me   home — home — home — whate'er  I 

«y. 
But  look  not  90        O I  ye  dim  ghastly  faces, 

I  know  ye  not 1  am  yonr  prisoner^-^ 

Lead,  lead  me  hence,  and  chain  me  in  my  celL 

PlIEST    {to   WlLXOT.) 

Let  us  condact  him  home  !  prepare  thy  soul 
For  what  this  night  may  happen  to  thy  friend. 
For  death  b  in  hb  face. 


harh   a<^mct.hinff  Carried  thoa  know'at  not  where,  along  with 
I  And  that  kind  girl  ?     A  sister  of  our  own 
In  a  fiu'-disrant  land  thou  then  wile  b«. 
And  all  day  run  about  green  sunny  hilla 
With  little  snow-white  lamiM.  while  happy  binb 
Sing  to  thee  from  tiieir  nests  among  the  broom. 


SCENE  II. 

Maooalexi  tetn  lying  tuiUep  on  a  dnuh — Isabel 
and  a  Young  Girl  titling  baide  her. 

ISABEL. 

Didst  thoa  e*er  see  so  beantifnl  a  face  ? 

Lo !  bow  it  smiles  through  sleep '.    Even  in  her 

dreams 
Her  aool  is  at  some  work  of  charity. 

CHILD. 

Ifaj  I  go  softly  np,  and  kiss  her  cheek  ? 

0  why  is  it  so  pale  ? 

ISABEL. 

*lVas  always  so. 

CHILD. 

1  thought  that  paleness  was  a  mark  of  grief. 
My  mother's  face  was  always  deadly  pale. 
But  then  she  often  wept — ^I  know  not  why. 
This  lady  most  be  happy. 

ISABEL. 

She 

C8I10. 

Perhaps  that  kisa  distorbed  her. 

UABBL  (to  SiAaDALEVB,  wko  owoket,) 

Magdalene ! 
Thoa  Bcarcely  seem*8t  to  recollect  this  child. 
'Tis  she  who  followM  thee  from  that  house  of 

death: 
Look  here — her  small  hands  have  already  leam*d 
To  senre  her  gracious  mistress ;  and  this  table 
With  such  refreshments  as  thy  need  requires 
They  spread — an  orphan's  gratitude  has  blest 

them. 

MAGDALENE. 

Wilt  thou  go  hundreds  of  long  weary  miles. 


CHILD. 

I  would  go  with  thee  to  a  land  of  ice 
And  eTcriasting  snow. 

SL&GDALE:srE. 

How  prone  to  lore 
I  Is  the  pore  sinless  soul  of  in£uicy ! 

CHTLO. 

I 

My  father — mother — brothers — sisters    all 
Are  dead !  yet.  Lady !  when  I  hear  thee 
I  must  b«  happy  in  spite  of  all  the  tears 
That  gush  into  mine  eyes.     My  mother  stood 
Ckjse  to  my  pillow  last  night  in  a  dream. 
And  bade  me  weep  no  more,  for  that  an  angel 
Had  folded  over  me  her  heavenly  wings. 
I  woke — and  there  wert  thou !  at  my  bedside. 
With  these  delightful  smiles. 

XAGDALEXE. 

O  Isabel ! 
Of  all  the  moomful — sad — affecting  things 
That  sorrow  meets  with  in  a  world  of  sorrow. 
The  saddest  sure  thoee  smiles  of  happmees. 
Those  sadden  starts  of  uncontrollable  glee. 
That,  like  the  promptings  of  a  difierent  nature. 
Assail  the  heart  of  childhood  'mid  its  grief. 
And  turn  its  tears  to  rapture.   Beauteous  beings ! 
Hanging  in  the  air  'twixt  joy  and  misery ! 
Now  like  the  troubled  sea-birds  wildly-wailing 
Through  the  black  squall; — «nd  now  upon  the 

billows 
Alighting  softly  with  the  gleams  of  light,  ^ 

They  float  in  beauty  of  a  fearless  calm. 

ISABEL. 

Why  so  profound  a  sigh  ? 

XAGDALEXE. 

A  deadly  pain 
Even  at  that  moment  struck  into  my  heart. 
A  sudden  fear  disturbs  me — look  on  my  Cmo^- 
Seest  thou  aught  wild  and  strange  within  my 

eyes! 
Fear  not  to  speak  the  truth. 

ISABEL. 

O  nought  I  see 
Within  these  eyes  but  a  meek  tender  light 
Softer  than  swimming  tears — and  on  thy  &ce 
The  same  pale  beauty  lies  by  all  beloved 
Even  when  thou  wert  a  child — a  breathing  pale- 
ness 
More  touching  than  the  cheeks  so  rosy-red 
Of  other  children — nothing  else  see  I. 

MAGDALKHE. 

0  shame !  I  feel  the  tears  upon  my  cheek : 

1  weep  that  I  must  die.    O  days  and  nights 
Past  on  my  knees  beside  the  bed  of  death, 
Have  ye  been  all  in  vain !    I  shudder  at  death 
Even  as  this  child  would  do. — Most  mournful 

weakness! 
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CHILD. 

I  would  not  feftr  to  die  within  your  arms. 

MAGDALENE. 

Bring  me  yon  little  mirror  here — sweet  child  ! 
And  as  you  come  with  it,  look  in  and  ace 
As  fair  a  face  as  ever  Innocence 
Put  on  to  gladden  her  own  gazing  aoul. 

[The  Child  gives  the  looking-glass  to  Magdalene, 
who  after  a  single  glance  continues. 

One  look  into  that  glass  revcalM  my  fate. 
I  wish  not  to  deceive  my  Isabel ; 
I  feel  that  I  am  dying. 

I8AJ}EL  (fallen  on  her  knees,) 

Merciful  God ! 
Let  the  cup  of  death  pass  from  her  holy  lips. 

MAGDALENE. 

One  momentary  pang  when  torn  from  earth ! 
I  am  reaign*d. 

ISABEL. 

O  last  night's  awful  scene 
Hath  overcome  thy  body  and  thy  soul. 
Both  are  disquieted — ^but  both  ere  long 
Will  wake  to  peace. — Assist  me,  Margaret, 
And  we  two,  soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
Will  lay  her  on  that  bed.  How  feels  my  mistress  f 

[They  support  her  to  bed. 

MAGDALENE. 

Too  well  am  I  acquainted  with  the  Plague, 
And  all  its  fatal  symptoms.    I  beheld 
The  slumb'rous  weight  upon  my  eyes,  the  dim 
Bliy  shade  that  never  more    must    leave   my 

cheeks— 
My  lips  are  touched  by  death — before  the  hour 
Of  earliest  morning,  the  small  midnight  hour — 
— O  Heaven  protect  my  faithful  I»abel, 
And  waft  her  safe,  as  on  an  angel's  wing. 
To  that  sweet  Lake  which  I  must  see  no  more ! 

ISABEL. 

This  world  at  once  is  darkened. 

MAGDALENE. 

Frankfort!  come. 
Or  thy  sweet  voice  will  all  bo  lost  on  mo  !— 
—"Last  night  I  dreamt  of  death  and  burial : 
The  Plague  had  stricken  me  in  my  troubled 

sleep! 
Look  here— death-tokens  on  my  breast ! 

[Isabel  rushes  into  her  arwis  and  kisses  her  bosom. 


ISABEL. 


These  kisses 


Will  cure  my  agony !  0  savage  death ! 
May  not  the  touch  of  that  angelic  bosom 
Win  o*er  to  pity  thy  relentless  soul ! 
Alas !  that  mortal  blueness  hath  been  spread 
By  the  chill  air  of  the  grave ! 

MAODALENB. 

Kist^ktM  me  not. 
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ISABEL. 

Till  dcaih  come  from  thy  bosom — I  will  kiM 
thee. 

CHILD. 

Lady !  I  hear  a  soft  tap  at  the  door. 

MAGDALENE. 

Then  open  it,  my  little  fearful  maid, 
For  none  but  friends  come  here. 

Enters  the  Old  Priest. 

PRIEST. 

What!  allintean! 

ISABEL. 

0  sur !  look  here ! — look  here  * 

PRIEST. 

My  holy  child ! 
O  ghostlike  now  thy  more  than  mortal  beauty ! 
Canst  thou  not  raise  thine  head  ? 

MAGDALENE. 

O  pray  for  me. 

PRIEST. 

Daughter !  thy  name  is  well-bcloved  in  heofeiL 
There  hath  been  something  in  thy  destiny 
Above  our  human  nature,  and  thy  soul 
Conspicuous,  like  a  never-setting  star, 
Hath  shone  o'er  all  the  city — shedding  joy 
And  consolation.    There  is  need  of  thee 
In  this  most  wicked  and  adlicted  world, 
And  therefore  do  I  trust  with  holy  awe 
That  death's  dark  shadow  will  pass  over  thee. 
And  thou  in  undimm'd  beauty  reappear ! 
—If  so  the  will  of  God ! 

MAGDALENE. 

Thou  must  pray  for  me, 
While  yet  I  hear  and  understand  thy  prayers. 
Too  well  thou  thinkest  of  me — I  am  weak 
In  all  my  being — weaker  far  than  many 
Who  have  died  unpraised — unhallow'd  and  un- 
wept. 

0  sinful  pride  !  and  base  hypocrisy ! 
If  in  the  deep  prostration  of  my  soul 

1  did  not  so  confess.    My  earthly  nature 
With  eager  visitings  to  all  unknown. 

Oft  haunted  me,  when  I  was  kneeling  down 
In  prayer  with  others — holding  up  the  head 
From  which  all  sense  was  parting.    Oh  !  my  pity 
Was  oft  imperfect — almost  insincere  ! 
Yet  God  may  in  his  boundless  love  accept 
My  feeble  efforts.    Faith  at  least  is  mine : 
Oh !  were  that  gone,  I  should  be  poor  indeed. 

PRIEST. 

Daughter !  in  happier  mood  thou  couldst  not  die. 

MAGDALENE. 

0  father !  when  I  lived  in  happiness, 

1  drank  the  cup  of  joy,  and  often  fail'd 

To  thank  the  hand  that  gave  it.    Yeara  pMs'd 

by 
And  still  I  grow  and  flouriah'd  like  a  flower^ 
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Unconscious  of  the  sun  that  blesseth  it ; 
But  now  the  sadness  of  ingratitude 
Diflturbeth  me,  wiien  I  have  need  of  comfort. 

PRIEST. 

God  is  well  satisfied  with  innocence. 

The  pure  soul  best  doth  prove  its  gratitude 

By  acquiescence  to  his  will  supreme,^ 

Calm  thoughts  and  meek  desires, — unsought-for 

bliss 
Coming  to  youth  from  all  the  points  of  hetven,— " 
And  above  all,  by  natural  piety, 
That  sees  love,  beauty,  and  delight  on  earth, 
And  on  their  wings  mounts  every  happy  man 
Up  to  the  gates  of  heaven.    Thy  joyful  years 
Are  not  forgotten  by  the  Power  that  gave  them. 
And  not  one  virtuous  momentary  thought 
E*er  stirr'd  thy  heart  that  is  not  register'd 
In  the  book  of  mercy — therefore  calm  thy  souL 

MAGDALENE. 

I  cannot  doubt  the  language  of  these  eyes. 

So  solemn— ^aint-Ukc ! — 0  were  Frankfort  hap- 

py! 
I  now  could  follow  death  into  the  grave 
As  joyfully  as  in  the  month  of  May 
A  lamb  glides  after  its  soft  bleating  mother 
Into  a  sunny  field  of  untrod  dew. 
HesTen  will  protect  my  Isabel !    Thou  too, 
My  well-beloved  friend  of  yesterday, 
Wilt  have  a  gentle  father.    Dry  thy  tears^ 
Yet  youth  will  dry  them  for  thee.    If  my  Frank- 
fort— 

[She  startt  suddenly  up  in  bed. 
Take — take  away  these  hands  before  thy  face 
And  tell  me  in  one  word — "  Is  he  alive  T* 

PRIEST. 

He  is  alive — but  his  perturbed  soul 

[s  tost  and  driven  throughout  a  ghastly  dream. 

MAGDALENE. 

Is  be  alone — in  his  insanity  f 

0  that  the  Plague  would  prey  upon  our  bodies, 
But  leave  the  spirit  free  ! 

PRIEST. 

Wilmot  is  with  him. 

MAGDALENE. 

Eternal  bliss  be  with  that  fearless  friend ! 

PRIEST. 

It  may  not  be  the  Plague. 

MAGDALENE. 

It  is  the  Plague. 

1  know  it  is  the  Plague— «nd  he  will  die. 

ISABEL. 

O  lady !  rise  not  up. 

[Magdalene  riteafrom  bed  and  standi  m  the 
midtt  qf  them, 

MAGDALENE. 

What !  remain  here  f 
In  what  I  say  I  must  not  be  opposed. 
Tott  love  me— therefore  in  your  lov  *  be  silent. 


I  go  to  Frankfort — I  shall  not  fall  down 
In  the  street  before  I  reach  him.     I  feel  strong. 
And  could  walk  many  miles.    Come,  IsabeL 
Let  me  kiss  the  book  of  God  before  I  go. — 
Farewell,  my  little  room !    Thou  art  indeed 
A  calm  and  peaceful  cell — and  I  have  pasa'd 
Many  still  hours  of  awful  happiness 
Within  thy  lonely  twilight.    Now,  farewell! 
I  leave  thee  for  a  lodging  calmer  yet. 


SCENE  III. 

Frankfort  lying  on  a  bed  in  the  house  of  his  de- 
ceased  Mother. — Wilmot  watching  beside  Am. 

FRANKFORT. 

Go  upon  deck,  and  tell  me  if  thou  seest 
The  signal  flying  for  close  line  of  battle. 
Does  our  good  vessel  lead  the  van  to-day  f 
Or  will  these  tame  and  cautious  Hollanders 
Still  keep  a  lee-shore  on  their  skulking  bowsf 

WILMOT. 

Look  on  me,  Frankfort — this  is  all  a  dream. 

FRANKFORT. 

No  time  for  jesting.    Tell  the  old  lieutenant. 
That  a  braver  seaman  never  trod  the  deck. 
But  that  I  fight  my  ship  myself  to-day, 
She  is  his  when  I  am  killed. 

WILMOT. 

Look  at  this  bed— 
These  curtains  pictured  o'er  with  little  birds 
Sporting  in  a  grove  of  spring.  Thy  cabin,  Frank* 

fort,  • 

Hath  no  such  peaceful  garniture.    Look  here. 
We  have  no  windows  like  to  these  at  sea. 
Frankfort,  thou  art  a  right  good  seaman  still. 
And  in  thy  raving  fits  must  needs  be  fighting 
With  these  poor  Dutchmen.— Prithee  let  them 

rest 
In  their  flat-bottom*d  vessels  for  one  day, 
-^Ha !  thou  art  smiling ! 

FRANKFORT. 

Yes !  I  well  may  smile 
At  my  poor  wandering  soul.    Wilmot !  a  ship 
Doth  on  the  ocean  hold  the  raging  winds 
At  her  command — queen-like,  as  doth  become 

her. 
But  I  am  driven  along  a  glimmering  sea. 
And  know  not  how  to  bear  up  *gainst  the  storm. 

WILMOT. 

Thank  God,  you  recognise  your  friend  at  last. 

FRANKFORT. 

I  know  thee  now^ — but  whether  the  next  moment 
Thy  face  may  seem  to  me  what  now  I  think  it, 
God  only  knows.    It  is  a  dreadful  state, 
When,  like  a  horse,  by  lightning  scared  to  mad- 


One's  soul  flies  with  him  wheresoever  it  will, 
And  still  one  feels  that  he  is  hurried  on, 
Bat  cannot  st<^>— in  terror  harried  on — 
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Away — away — away — a  frightfiil  race  ! 

WILMOT. 

Thou  mayst  remember  what  vagaries  I 

Once  fell  into,  when  that  fierce  tropic  sun 

Did  smite  my  brain  with  fever.    Then,  Heaven 

bless  me ! 
I  was  far  more  pacific  in  my  dreams, 
And  fancied  all  the  world  in  love  with  me. 

FRANKFORT. 

What  fool  hath  brought  our  vessel  to  an  anchor  f 

Order  the  master  down — by  heaven  the  fleet 

Will  laugh  us  all  to  scorn.     Hark,  a  broadside  ! 

We  are  a  long  league  in  the  admiral's  wake 

While  he  is  closing  with  the  enemy. 

Hoist  every  inch  of  canvas — I  will  soon 

Recover  my  Ice-way. 

[He  hops  out  of  led  with  great  violence^  and 
falls  senseleas  on  the  floor.  After  a  long 
fainting-fit t  he  exclaims ^ 

Where  am  I,  Wilmot  T— 

Where  art  thou,  my  pure  spirit — where  is  Mag- 
dalene ? 

WILMOT. 

She  and  the  old  Priest  will  be  here  anon. 

FRANKFORT. 

Is  this  a  stormy  night  T 

WILMOT. 

A  perfect  calm. 

FRANKFORT. 

The  noise  of  thunder  and  tempestuous  waves 
Is  ragbg  in  my  soul. 

WILMOT. 

*Tis  all  a  dream. 

FRANKFORT. 

0  hold  me — hold  me  fast — keep,  keep  me  here. 

1  am  on  board  a  ship,  and  she  is  sinking 
Down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea. 

She  bounds  up  from  the  abyss— and  o'er  the  bil- 
lows 
Rolls  manageless — and  now— now  water-logg'd, 
Is  settling — settling — till  she  sinks  like  lead, 
Never  to  rise  again !     Hush — hush,  my  crew ! 
In  shipwreck  fearless  as  in  battle — ^hush  ! 
Let  us  sink  in  silence  to  eternity. 

WILMOT. 

On  good  dry  land  are  we,  my  boy !  at  last. 
Though  yet  the  rolling  of  our  gallant  ship 
Is  loath  to  leave  our  brains.    Smile  to  me,  mess- 
mate. 

FRANKFORT. 

Have  we  been  travelling  o*er  foreign  lands. 
And  met  adventures  perilous  and  wild  f 
Thou  seem* St  to  look  on  me  with  asking  eyes ! 
Listen,  and  I  will  tell  a  fearful  story : 
But  interrupt  me  not— for  like  a  flood 
That  hath  been  all  night  raging  *mid  the  moun- 
tains. 
My  soul  descends  from  its  wild  solitude, 
And  mupt  sweep  on  till  all  its  troubled  thoughts 


Have  from  their  headlong  fury  found  repose. 
Thou  wilt  not  interrupt  me  T 

WILMOT. 

No  !  my  friend ! 

FRANKFORT. 

* 

It  seemcth  many  many  years  ago 

Since  I  remember  aught  about  myself; 

Nor  can  I  tell  why  I  am  lying  here. 

Before  I  fell  into  this  dream,  I  saw 

A  most  magnificent  and  princely  square 

Of  some  great  city.     Sure  it  was  not  London  f 

No — no— the    form    and    colouring    of   these 

clouds 
So  grim  and  dismal  never  horrified 
The  beautiful  skies  of  England,  nor  such  thunder 
Ever  so  growPd  throughout  my  native  clime. 
It  was  the  capital  city  of  a  kingdom 
Lying  unknown  amidst  unvoyaged  seas. 
Where  towers  and  temples  of  an  eastern  struc- 
ture 
With  airy  pomp  bewilder*d  all  my  smil. 
When  gazing  on  them,  I  was  struck  at  once 
With  blindness  and  decay  of  memory. 
And  a  heart-eickness  almost  like  to  death. 
A  deep  remorse  for  some  unacted  crime 
Fell  on  me.    There,  in  dizziness  I  stood, 
Contrite  in  conRcious  innocence — repentant 
Of  some  impossible  nameless  wickedness 
That  bore  a  dread  relation  unto  me. 
A  ghastly  old  man — and  a  noble  youth. 
Yet  with  fierce  eyes  that  smiled  with  cruelty. 
Came  up  to  me,  all  lost  in  wonderment 
What  spots  of  blood  might  mean  beneath  my 

feet 
All  over  a  bed  of  flowers.    The  old  man  cried, 
'*  Where  is  thy  mother,  impious  parricide  ! 
Ha !  thou  hast  buried  her  beneath  these  flowers." 
The  younjr  man  laugh'd,  and  kicked  the  flowers 

aside, 
And  there  indeed  my  murder'd  mother  lay 
With  her  face  up  to  heaven  !  imploring  mercy 
For  her  unnatural  son.     Then  the  old  man 
Touched  my  cold  shoulder  with  his  icy  fingers. 
And  direful  pains  assail'd  me  suddenly^ 
Burnings   and    shiverings— flashings    from   mj 

eyes— 
And  dizzy  blindness  whirling  round  my  soul—* 
And    arrowy    sharpness   tingling   through   my 

bones — 
Until  I  wept  in  utter  agony. 
And  all  the  while  I  saw  my  mother*s  corpse 
Lying  in  peace  before  her  frantic  son, 
And  knew  that  I  in  wrath  had  murder'd  her. 
More  dreadful  was  my  doom  than  if  my  hand 
Indeed  had  ta'en  her  life — for  sure  in  sleep 
The  soul  hath  a  capacity  of  horror 
Unknown  to  waking  hours.    No  fetter*d  wretch, 
DraggM  on  a  sledge  to  execution, 
E*er  felt  such  horrid  pangs  as  then  stirr*d  up 
My  spirit  with  remorseful  agony. 
O  Wilmot !  Wilmot !  lead  me  to  my  mother- 
That  I,  with  yearning  soul,  may  pour  my  kisses 
0*er  the  dear  frame  I  murderM  in  my  sleep. 

WILMOT. 

Yesterday  morning,  in  this  very  bed, 
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Your  mother  died  a  calm  and  peaceful  death, 
Blessing  her  son  for  all  his  piety. 

FRANKFORT. 

0  lying  fiend  !  Thou  art  the  very  youth 
That  shook  the  bloody  flowers  before  my  face. 
And  from  the  land  of  dreams  hast  followed  me 
In  ghostly  persecution  to  the  light 

Of  this  our  upper  world  I    Say !  where  is  he, 
The  grey-hair'd  fiend,  in  holy  vestments  clad  ? 
( i  Christ !  so  wild  a  likeness  in  his  wrath 
Of  my  best  earthly  friend  ! — upon  my  knees 

1  cry  to  thee — I  shriek  unto  thy  soul — 

Art,  art  thou  Wilmot  ? — Let  mc  see  thine  eyes — 
Oh !  they  are  fill'd  with  tears  !  my  brother  weeps ! 
And  well  he  may — for  such  a  wretch  as  I  am 
God  ne'er  before  abandoned  to  despair. 

WILMOT. 

Thy  soul  will  climb  into  the  light  at  last 
Out  of  its  haunted  darkness — fear  it  not. 

FRANKFORT. 

The  Plague !  the  Plague !  the  Plague !  did  she 

not  die 
Of  the  Plague !  who  saw  her  buried  T'— No  one — 

no  one. — 
Drive  off  that  madman  from  my  mother's  grave, 
And  let  that  angel  all  array'd  in  light, 
Look  down  with  her  sunlike  face  into  the  pit. 
Her  smile  will  make  it  heaven.     O  Magdalene ! 
Thy  spirit  comes  down  from  ita  rest  on  high 
To  glorify  my  mother's  funeral. 
Yesl  What  on  earth  we  love  and  call  it  Pity, 
In  heaven  we  worship  by  a  holier  name, 
Mercy  !  the  seraph  whom  our  Saviour  loves. 

WILMOT. 

She  is  alive.    No  tears  need  fall  for  him, 
Who,  waking  from  a  dream  so  steep' d  in  horror, 
Hath  such  an  one  to  bless  him  when  he  wakes. 
Thy  Magdalene  lives. 

FRANKFORT. 

0  heartless  mockery ! 
Why  earnest  thou  here  to  talk  of  Magdalene  f 
Thou  art  leagued  with  all  the  world  to  murder  me. 
With  that  sweet  name  too  beauteous  to  be  borne. 
I  know  that  she  is  dead,  and  am  resign'd. 
But  let  her  name  die  too-^ts  syllables 
Flame  on  my  brain  in  letters  form'd  of  fire, 
A  burning  name,  all,  all  that  now  remains. 

VfUMVt, 

Oh  I  would  die,  so  that  my  firiend  had  peace ! 

PRAMKFORT. 

0  Wilmot !  pity  him  the  Plague  hath  stricken ! 
He  knows  not  what  he  says.    O  pity  me ! 
For  I  have  undergone  such  mortal  pains ! 
Whether  in  dreams  or  in  a  waking  hell 

1  know  not — but  my  soul  hath  sufTer'd  them— 
And  they  have  left  me  powerless  as  a  sail 
Hanging  in  the  breathless  calm.    But  list !  I  hear 
Soft  footsteps  pattering  all  around  my  head- 
Are  they  living  feet  ? 

WILMOT. 

Behold  thy  Magdalene. 


Enter  Magdalene,  Priest,  Isabel,  and  Child. 

FRANKFORT. 

I  see  a  group  of  faces  known  in  youth — 
All  but  the  face  of  that  delightful  child— 
And  she  admitted  to  such  company 
Must  be  what  she  appears — unknown  to  sin. 

[Magdalene  kneels  down  by  the  bed-side  and 
loohs  on  Frankfort. 

MAGDALENE. 

Say  that  thou  know'st  me,  and  I  shall  die  happy. 

FRANKFORT. 

Magdalene !  for  I  will  call  thee  by  that  name ! 

Thou  art  so  beautiful ! 

f 

MAGDALENE. 

Enough— enough ! 

FRANKFORT. 

0  Magdalene  !  why  I  am  lying  here, 
And  why  so  many  melancholy  faces 
Are  looking  all  at  me,  and  none  but  me, 

1  now  must  never  know.    I  see  the  tears, 
Which  all  around  do  shed  are  meant  for  me ; 
But  none  will  toll  me  why  they  thus  should  weep. 
Has  some  disgrace  befallen  me  ?     One  word, 
One  little  word  from  thee  will  make  all  plain— 
For  oh !  a  soul  with  such  a  heavenly  face, 
Must  live  but  in  relieving  misery  ! 

MAODAt.ENE. 

Disgrace  and  Frankfort's  name  are  far  asunder 
As  bliss  from  bale.     0  press  my  hand,  sweet 

friend ! 
Its  Uving  touch  may  wake  thee  from  thy  dream 
Of  unsubstantial  horrors.    Magdalene 
Hath  come  to  die  with  thee— even  in  thy  arms ! 

FRANKFORT. 

0  music  well  known  to  my  rending  brain  ! 
It  breathes  the  feeling  of  reality 

O'er  the  dim  world  that  hath  perplex'd  my  soul. 
All,  all  again  is  clear — I  know  myself— 
Magdalene  and  Wilmot — Isabel  and  thee. 
Beloved  old  man ! — what  may  be  the  name 
Of  this  small  creature  ? 

CHILD. 

Margaret  Rivington. 

FRANKFORT. 

God  bless  thy  sweet  simplicity. 

MAGDALENE. 

Thy  &ce 
Is  all  at  once  spread  over  with  a  calm 
More  beautiful  than  sleep,  or  mirth,  or  joy  ! 

1  am  no  more  disconsolate.    We  shall  die 
Like  two  glad  waves,  that,  meeting  on  the  sea 
In  moonlight  and  in  music,  melt  away 
Quietly  'mid  the  quiet  wilderness ! 

\ 

FRANKFORT. 

Sweet  image  to  a  sailor ! — ^How  my  soul 

Eijoys  this  quiet  after  its  despair ! 

O  might  I  lie  for  ever  on  the  bed 

Of  sickness — so  that  such  dear  comforters 

Might  sit  besido  roe !  mnging  holy  airs. 
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Or  talking  to  each  others  or  to  iiic, 
Even  to  the  very  moment  of  my  death. 
The  sweetest  voice  among  00  many  sweet 
My  Magdalene*8 !  and  I  the  happy  cause 
Of  all  such  tender  looks  and  melting  tones. 

MAGDALENE. 

Frankfort,  hast  thou  lookM  upon  thy  Magdalene's 
face? 

FRANKFORT  (jBtarting  up.) 

0  God  I  remove  that  colour  from  her  cheek^ 
That  woeful  glimmer  of  mortality ! 

Who  brought  thee  hither  from  thy  distant  room  f 

MAGDALENE. 

On  foot  I  came,  between  two  loving  friends. 

1  felt  not  wearied  then — but  now  I  feel 
That  I  can  walk  no  more.    Let  me  lie  down 
And  die,  as  we  two  will  be  buried. 

Close  to  each  other's  side. 

FRANKFORT. 

O  cruel  friends, 
To  let  thee  walk  so  far  with  that  pale  face, 
Weak  as  thou  art,  to  see  a  dying  wretch 
like  me! 

[Tkey  raiie  up  Maodalene,  and  lay  her  on 
the  bed  beside  Frankfort. 

maodalfjie. 
I  hope  thou  feerst  no  cruel  pain  T 

FRANKFORT. 

Thy  soft  white  spotless  bosom,  like  the  plumes 
Of  some  compassionate  angel,  meets  my  heart ! 
And  all  therein  is  quiet  as  the  snow 
At  breathless  midnight. 

maodalene. 

No  noise  in  thy  brain  ? 

FRANKFORT. 

A  sweet  mild  voice  is  echoing  far  away 
In  the  remotest  regions  of  my  soul. 
'Tis  clearer  now — and  now  again  it  dies. 
And  leaves  a  silence  smooth  as  any  sea. 
When  all  the  stars  of  heaven  are  on  its  breast. 

MAGDALENE. 

We  go  to  sleep,  and  shall  awake  with  God. 

FRANKFORT. 

Sing  me  one  verse  of  a  hymn  before  I  die. 
Any  of  those  hymns  you  sang  long,  long  ago 
On  Sabbath  e7c*)ings!    Sob  not  so,  ray  Mag- 
dalene. 

MAODALENE  (.singS.) 

Of  Souls  I  see  a  glorious  show 

Beyond  lifers  roaring  flood ! 
With  raiment  spotless  as  the  snow, 

Wash*d  white  in  Jesus*  blood. 

His  gentle  hand  their  couch  hath  spread 

By  many  a  living  stream- 
No  sigh  is  drawn — no  tear  is  shed— 

One  bright — eternal  dream ! 

FRANKFORT. 

I  cannot  see  thee — but  I  heaj*  thy  voiee 


Breathing  sissuraiicc  of  the  world  to  come. 

I  feel  that  I  am  dying — sinking  down 

As  througli  soft -yielding  waters  murmuring  round 

me, 
Noiseless  as  air,  and  almost  to  be  breathed. 
It  is  the  calm  before  the  approach  of  death. 
Kiss — kiss  me,  Magdalene !  I  am  sinking  down— 
Wilmot,  farewell — old  man — kind  Isabel- 
Kiss  me — kiss  me  I — 

WILMOT  {to  Priest.) 
Death  was  in  that  long-drawn  sigh. 


PRIEST. 


Our  friend  is  gone. 


MAGDALENE. 

Yes !  I  have  kissed  his  lips, 
And  they  are  breathless.    Let  me  lay  my  head, 
On  thy  unbeating  bosom.     0  sweet  hair, 
In  stillness  shadowing  that  delightful  face 
Where  anger  never  came  I — I  see  a  smile 
No  living  thing  may  borrow  from  the  dead ! 


She  is  composed. 


PRIEST. 


MAGDALENE. 


Yes,  Father !  I  am  blest. 
This  were  a  sight  on  which  despair  might  look 
With  stony  eyes  and  groan  herself  to  madnees. 
But  I  am  dying'— therefore  o*er  the  dead 
Weep  only  tears  of  joy. 


Oh! 


ISABEL. 

But  o'er  the  livmg! 

MAGDALENE. 

A  drowsiness  falls  on  me.    Isabel, 


Let  me  sleep  in  Frankfort's  arms.    I  shall  awake 
Refresh'd  and  happy  in  the  approach  of  death. 
And  whisper  to  thy  ear  my  farewell  words. 

PRIEST. 

She  falls  asleep !  in  that  most  death-like  trance 
Let  us  bear  Frankfort's  body  to  the  grave ! 
— She  may  recover  I  See  her  breath  just  moves 
The  ringlets  on  his  cheek ! — How  lovingly 
In  her  last  sleep  these  white  and  gentle  hands 
Lie  on  his  neck  and  breast ! — Her  soul  is  parting ! 
Had  ever  lovers  such  a  death  as  this  7 
Let  us  all  kneel  and  breathe  our  silent  prayers ! 


SCENE    IV. 

A  Churchyard — Midnight — a  crowd  of  People  at- 
sembled  round  the  mouth  of  a  huge  pit  dug  for 
the  interment  of  the  dead. 

FIRST  MAN. 

Keep  back,  my  friends — so  that  each  man  may 

have 
A  fair  view  of  the  pit :— We  all  stand  here 
Upon  a  footing  of  equality. 
And  the  less  we  crowd  upon  each  other  thus, 
The  better  shall  we  see  the  spectacle. 
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SECOND  MAN. 

What  think  ye  ?  Why  the  villain  at  the  gate 
Would   have  admittance-money,   and  8lretch*d 

forth 
His  long  lean  shrivell'd  fingers  in  my  face, 
Half-beggar  and  half-robber.    Lying  knave ! 
Who  said  he  had  not  drawn  a  sous  to-night: 
For  in  his  other  palm  I  saw  the  edge 
Of  silver  moneys  smiling  daintily. 
So  I  push'd  the  hoary  swindler  to  the  wall, 
And  as  be  droppM  the  coin  I  saw  no  harm 
In  picking  up  some  stragglers  for  myself. 
I  wonder  where  will  imposition  end, 
Thus  rife  within  the  dwellings  of  the  dead ! 

THIRD  MAN. 

Thb  pit  is  not  so  wide  by  one  good  half 

As  that  in  Moorfields.     Threescore  men  were 

digging 
Down  its  dark  sides  for  four-and-twenty  hours, 
Yet  in  one  httle  week  'twas  Rll'd  to  the  brim. 
This  is  a  sorry  pit,  and  would  not  hold 
AboTe  five  hundred  full-grown  corpses.   Zounds ! 
'Tis  throwing  money  away  to  buy  a  look 
At  rach  a  miserable  hole  as  this. 

FIRST  MAir. 

I  say  stand  back—what  obstinate  fool  is  this. 
All  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  with  his  slouch'd  hat 
Drawn  o*er  his  face — still  pressing  to  the  brink, 
As  he  would  have  the  whole  pit  to  himself 
And  not  allow  a  peep  to  one  beside  f 

SECOND  MAN. 

Disturb  him  not — ^perhaps  he  is  some  wretch 
Madden*d  by  the   Plague,  and  blindly  coming 

here 
To  bury  himself  alive,  as  many  do. 
Let  him  leap  down ;   when  once  he  foels  the 

softness 
Of  the  cold  bodies  yielding  under  him, 
He  will  bo  right  fain,  if  the  steep  walls  allow, 
To  crawl  back  to  his  life  and  misery. 

THIRD  MAN. 

Let's  see  thy  face.    Perhaps  thou  art  afraid 
LMt  the  night  air  may  spoil  its  delicate  beauty. 

[He  lifts  up  the  man*$  hat, 

STRANOIR. 

O  scoffnot— scoff  not  at  a  wretch  like  mo, 
My  friends !    I  am  no  subject  for  your  mirth. 
My  wife — my  father,  and  four  little  children. 
Will  soon  within  the  dead-cart  be  brought  here, 
And  I  must  see  them  buried  spite  of  laughter. 
In  spite  of  laughter,  agony,  or  death. 
— Laugh  on— laugh  on— for  all  the  world  is 

nought 
But  emptiness  and  mockery.    I  myself 
Will  join  your  laughter— now  I  fear  it  not. 
For  mirth  and  misery  are  but  different  names 
For  one  delusion.— O  that  hideous  grave 
Hath  sent  its  earthly  coldness  through  my  being. 
And  I  feel  blended  with  the  damp  black  mould! 

[He  ruehff  away  to  a  diftanee,  and  Jlimgt 
himself  down  on  a  tomb-stone. 


THIRD  MAN. 

*  ;id*st  sec  his  face !  it  was  a  dreadful  sight. 
Such  face  I  once  remember  to  have  veen 
Of  a  chained  madman  howling  in  his  celL 
Suddenly  lifted  from  the  stony  floor, 
It  scemM  all  eyes — one  gleaming  of  despair. 

FIRST  MAN. 

What  signifies  a  living  maniac*  s  face  f 
Have  we  not  often  seen  th*  unsheeted  dead 
Rear'd  up  like  troops  in  line  against  the  walls  f 
To  us  at  distance  seemingly  alive, 
All  standing  with  blotch*d  faces,  and  red  eyes 
Unclosed,  as  in  some  agonizing  dream ! 

SECOND  MAN. 

Just  round  the  corner  of  that  street — even  now 
I  stumbled  on  such  hideous  company. 
The  lamps  burn*d  dimly,  and  the  tall  church- 
tower 
Rose  up  between  me  and  the  moon.    I  saw 
A  glimmering  whiteness  all  along  the  walls 
Of  several  silent  houses — up  I  went— 
And  right  before  me  stood  the  ghastly  dead. 
For  whose  grim  faces  no  kind  hand  had  done 
The  last  sad  office.    Oh !  'twas  terrible ! 
To  recognise  in  those  convulsed  features 
Friends  at  whose  fire-side  I  had  often  sat ! 
And  as  I  hurried  off  in  shivering  fear, 
Methought  I  heard  a  deep  and  dismal  groan 
From  that  long  line  of  mortal  visages 
Shudder  through  the  deepening  darkness  of  tba 
street. 


SECOND  MAN. 


Hark— hark ! 


THIRD  MAN. 

What  hideous  tolling  shakes  the  city ! 

FIRST  MAN. 

Methinks  the  still  air,  like  a  sudden  wave, 
Heaves  onward  at  each  slow  swing  of  that  balL 
From  what  tower  comes  the  sound  ? 

SECOND  MAN. 

St.  Mary  Overie's. 
I  know  the  toll !  a  thousand  dreams  of  death 
Come  with  that  voice.    It  fills  the  den  of  night 
With  mortal  fear,  rendering  the  silent  heavens 
The  dim  abode  of  unimagined  horrors. 
List !  every  heart  is  beating  audibly ! 

huST  MAN. 

Who  tolls  the  bell  at  the  dead  hotir  of  night? 

SECOND  MAN. 

Perhaps  no  human  band. 

FIRST  MAN. 

*Tis  said  one  midnight 
The  Boston  heard  a  tolling  from  that  tower. 
And  entering  on  a  sudden  silently. 
He  saw  a  being  wrapt  up  in  a  shroud 
Pulling  the  rope  with  black  and  bony  hands, 
And  singing  all  the  while  a  hideous  tune 
That  breathed  not  of  this  world.    It  tum'd  about 
And  one  glance  of  its  wild  and  fiery  eye 
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Cnxed  the  poor  wretch's  brain. 

SECOND  MAX. 

Have  mercy — ^Jeia ! 
Dott  thou  believe  in  ghosts  T 

FIEST  MAN. 

Thtt  midnight  bell 
Startleth  methinks  the  silent  world  of  spirits: 
Who  could  deny,  with  that  unearthly  sound 
Tolling  through  his  brain,  that  something  in  the 

grave 
Exists  more  horrible  than  worms  and  darkness ! 
It  may  be  that  wild  dreams  inhabit  there. 
And  disembodied  thoughts !  Despair — ^remorse — 
And  with  his  stifled  shrieks — Insanity ! 
Half-conscious  all  the  while  that  the  curse  of  God 
Must  be  eternal,  struck  into  the  grave. 

THIRD  MAN. 

That  is  my  creed.    Sometimes  their  chains  are 

loosen'd : 
How  else  account  for  all  the  sighing  sounds 
That  oft  at  breathless  midnight  pass  us  by. 
Wailing  with  more  than  mortal  agonies  ? 
Strange  faces  often  have  been  seen  at  night, 
Of  persons  long  entombed  ;  and  once  a  Phantom 
Walk'd  to  the  churchyard  with  a  funeral, 
Sobbing  and  weeping  like  the  Christian  crowd. 
When,  as  the  coflin  sank,  it  disappeared. 
And  nought  but  dry  bones  lay  upon  the  dust. 

SECOND  MAN. 

What  rumbling  sound  is  that  f 

THIRD  MAN. 

The  dead-cart  comes ! 
'Tis  heavy  laden,  for  it  moves  but  slowly. 
It  still  is  in  the  street — yet  o'er  the  pavement 
It  sounds  dully  as  o*er  trodden  turf. 
I  have  driven  a  hearse  with  one  dead  body  in  it, 
And  once  by  midnight  o'er  a  dreary  moor 
With  no  one  near  me  but  that  sheeted  corpse. 
Till  my  back  felt  like  ice.    But  this  dead-cart ! 
See  yonder  where  its  lamps,  like  two  great  eyes. 
Are  moving  towards  us.    It  comes  silently. 
For  now  its  wheels  are  on  the  churchyard  turf. 
[AU  make  vxiyfor  it  as  it  approaches  the  pit, 

FIRST  MAN. 

The  ghastly  idiot-negro  charioteer  ! 

See  how  he  brandishes  around  his  head 

A  whip  that  in  the  yellow  lamp-light  bums 

Like  a  fiery  serpent.    How  the  idiot  laughs ! 

And  brightens  up  his  sable  countenance. 

With  his  white  teeth,  that  stretch  from  car  to  ear. 

Thank  God  he  is  no  Christian— «nly  a  negro. 

[The  cart  is  emptied  into  ths  pit. 

STRAJf  OER  Qeaping  in.) 
Bury  me— biuy  me. 

FIRST  MAN. 

Let  him  have  his  will. 
I  would  not  venture  down  into  that  pit 
To  help  him  out  for  all  that  he  is  worth. 
However  rich  he  be. 


SECOND  MAN. 

Yet  'lis  a  pity 
That  his  watch,  and  chains,  and  seals   (they 

seem'd  of  gold) 
Should  thus  be  lost.    I'll  leap  down  instantly 
And  bring  them  up,  if  I'm  allow'd   to  keep 

them. 

[T%e  negro  token  about  to  drive  away  the  cart 
descends^  and  brings  him  up  with  a  little 
dead  child  in  his  arms. 

STRANGER 

I  knew  my  infant  by  her  shining  hair ! 
Shining  at  the  bottom  of  the  dismal  pit. 
Even  like  a  star  in  heaven.    I  hear  her  breathing  ! 
— Feel,  feel  this  kiss — for  I  have  rescued  thee 
From  being  buried  alive.    My  Emmeline, 
Open  thy  blue  eyes  on  thy  father's  heart. 
There's  earth  upon  her  face — Oh!  wet  damp 

earth 
On  the  warm  rosy  cheeks  of  innocence. 
Now  'tis  kiss'd  off  for  ever.    Why  not  speak  ? 
I  will  carry  thee  home  unto  thy  mother's  bosom  : 
There  wilt  thou  speak — wih  laugh  and  nestle 

there. 
She  thought  thee  dead — but  thou  art  quite  alive. 
Or  rising  from  the  dead — for  dead  thou  art  not. 
And  must  not  be.  Home  !  home !  my  Emmeline! 
Thy  mother  waits  our  coming — home !   home ! 

home ! 

[He  rushes  away  with  the  dead  infant  in  his 
arms. 

FIRST  MAN. 

Well,  let  him  go — Ha !  thanks  to  the  kind  moon, 

Coming  out  so  brightly  from  her  tabernacle ! 

There  is  a  perfect  prospect  of  the  pit 

Down  to  the  very  bottom.    Now  again 

'Tis  dark  as  pitch.    Hear!  hear  the  crumbling 

earth, 
How  sullenly  it  sounds  when  it  has  reach'd 
The  ground-rock.    'Tis  indeed  a  fearful  depth ! 
[A  small  procession  enters  the  ^urch-yari  ■ 
Voices  heard  singing  a  dirge  for  the  dead 

Revei^tions,  ch.  xiv.,  verse  13. 

I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven 

Say,  "  Blessed  is  the  doom 
Of  them  whose  trust  is  in  the  Lord, 

When  sinking  to  the  tomb !" 

The  holy  Spirit  spake — 

And  I  his  words  repeat — 
*'  Blessed  are  they — for  after  toil 

To  mortals  rest  is  sweet." 

[7%e  procession  advances — Wilmot,  Priest, 
etc.  hearing  Frankfort's  dead  body. 

WILMOT. 

There  rest  awhile  npon  this  stone,  dear  corpse ; 
I  vrith  my  own  hands  now  will  dig  thy  grave. 
Oh !  when  that  grave  is  fill'd— what  solitude 
All  earth  vrill  seem  to  me  ! 

VOICE  FROM  THE  CROWD. 

List  to  the  Priest ! 
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PKr£.<T. 

We  ire  all  "infu! — ini  'hv  soul  partook 
In  the  frail'wa  of  o-ir  fall'n  humaniry. 
Therefore.  I  pmv  forjivenesa  to  thy  sins 
From  G»>^  and  Chriat.     But  this  I  dare  to  say. 
In  the  drrid  -mI.ti  of  this  wild  barial-groand. 
That,  far  a^  min'a  heart  can  be  known  to  man, 
A  braver.  zf-.n'Ae.r,  purer,  loftier  spirit 
Ne'er  walk'd  this  world  of  rTTal.--0  dear  joath! 
Sweet  boy  I  belored  firom  thine  infancy! 
Mcthinka  I  see  thee  on  thy  mother's  knee, 
Conninj?  thy  evening  prayer.    Art  thoa  the  same. 
That,  with  thy  bright  hair  thoa  dishereird, 
Lieat  on  a  tomb-stone,  dead  and  cofiinleas, 
Aboat  to  Hnk  for  erer  from  oar  eyes ! 
— One  Htilc  month — and  all  thy  earthly  part 
Mouldered  away  to  norhinz — darkly  mix*d 
With  a  great  city-churchyard's  dismal  mould. 
Where  sleep,  in  undlstinguishable  dost. 
Young,  old.  good,  wicked,  bcaateons   and  de- 
formed. 
Trodden  under  feet  by  every  worthless  thing 
Haman  and  brute  !  in  dumb  oblivion, 
Lmgh'd  over  daily  by  the  passing  crowd, 
Freah  aboals  of  wretcJies  toiling  for  this  world. 
— Wilmot !  'tis  bard  to  lay  into  the  grave 
A  coant'oance  so  benign !  a  form  that  walk'd 
B«t  yesterday  so  stately  o'er  the  earth ! 

xnuiOT. 

Long  as  be  lay  npon  his  bed,  he  seem'd 
Only  a  beanteous  being  stretched  in  sleep. 
And  I  could  look  on  him.    But  lying  there. 
Shroudless  and  coffintess  beside  his  grave ! — 

Is  it  religions.  Father,  thus  to  weep 

O'er  a  dead  body  ?  sore  his  soal  in  heaven 
Most  smile  (how  well  I  know  his  tender  smile !) 
To  see  his  friends  in  senseless  misery 
Thus  clinging  to  the  dost. 

PRIEST. 

His  sool  in  heaven 
Looks  down  with  love  on  such  a  friend  as  thou ! 
Here !  take  a  blessing  with  these  withered  hands 
Laid  on  thy  honour'd  head.    Thou  wert  a  friend 
In  the  calm  weather  of  prosperity, — 
And  then  the  beauty  of  friendship  show'd  in  thee, 
Like  a  glad  bark  that,  by  her  consort's  side. 
Moved  through  the  music  of  the  element, 
A  sonny  clood  of  sail.    That  consort  sank — 
And  now  that  lonely  bark  throughout  the  gloom. 
Labours  with  shatter'd  masts,  and  sore-rent  sails. 
Not  without  glory — though  she  could  not  save ! 
Forgive  soch  image— ^ut  I  see  before  me 
A  living  sailor  and  his  best  dead  friend, 
And  my  soul  dreams  of  the 


wnjfOT. 

Oh !  who  comes  here  ? 

EiUer  MAGDALSiri  iUtraetedly,  foUowed  hy  IsA* 
BEL  and  the  Child. 

MAODALENE. 

I  heard  a  voice  ring  through  my  dreaming  ear, 
"Haste,  Magdalene!   to  the  churchyard— they 

are  bur3ring 
Thine  own  beloved  Frankfort !"  Tell  me  where 


Your  r'ri>^l  hands  have  laid  my  mariner! 
H«  shall  not  lie  in  the  cold  grave  ti>night. 
All  by  himself — Lo!  I  his  bride  am  here. 
And  I  will  kias  his  lips,  even  if  the  worm 
Should  be  my  rival.     I  will  rest  my  bead 
Upon  his  breast,  than  icy  tomb-stone  colder ! 
Ay !  the  grave  shall  be  my  happy  nnpdal-bed, 
Curtain'd  with  black  walls  of  the  dripping  clay. 
Where  is  be  ?  wretches !  have  ye  buried  him  ? 

DAVEL. 

Oh!    most  I  ten  thee  —  Xagdalene!    to  look 

round. 
That  thou  mayest  see  thy  Frankfort  lying  dead ! 
Behold  thy  sailor ! 

(MkSDXLSSzJlmgs  hertdfdammmi  the  M^. 

Art  thoa  still  on  earth  T 

0  cold,  cold  kisses !  pale  and  breathless  lips ! 
Are  those  sweet  eyes  indeed  for  ever  closed ! 

— See !  see !    the  garb  in  which  he  sail'd  the 

deep! 
— Thy  voyaging  all  is  o'er — thy  harbour  here ! 
Anchored  thou  art  in  everlasting  rest. 
While  over  thee  the  billows  of  this  world 
Are  with  unheeded  fury  raving  on. 

ISABEL. 

Hast  thou  one  word  for  Isabel  f 

XAGDALEXE. 

My  sister! 
My  love  for  thee  was  perfect — Wilmot !  WiimoC  ! 
What  art  thou  doing  with  thy  savage  spade  f 
Ha !  digging  Frankfort's  grave  ! — ^They  ahall  not 

bury  thee ! 
A  thing  so  beautiful  must  not  be  buried— 

[Skefaimit  mptm  (As  M^. 

WILMOT  {to  the  Priett.) 

1  leave  the  dying  Lady  to  your  care. 
My  soul  is  strong  in  agony  of  love 
And  unexampled  sorrow — and  since  I 
Did  undertake  to  dig  my  brother's  grave, 
I  will  go  on  with  it,  until  I  reach 

His  mother's  coffin ! 

VOICE  FKOX  THE  CROWD. 

God  will  be  his  help. 
That  one  small  grave — that  one  dead  mariner— 
That  dying  Lady — and  those  wondrous  friends. 
So  calm,  80  lofty,  yet  compassionate — 
Do  strike  a  deeper  awe  into  our  souls, 
A  deeper  human  grief  than  yon  wide  pit. 
With  its  unnumber'd  corpses. 

AXOTHCR  VOICE. 

Woe  and  death 
Have  made  that  Angel  bright  their  prey  at  last ! 
But  yesterday  I  saw  her  heavenly  face 
Becalm  a  shrieking  room  with  one  sweet  smOe! 
For  her,  old  age  will  tear  his  hoary  locks. 
And  childhood  murmur  forth  her  holy  name. 
Weeping  in  sorrowftd  dreams ! 

AXOTBEK  TOtCE. 

Her  soft  hand  closed 
My  children's  ejrea,— «nd  when  she  tnm'd  to  go, 
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The  beauty  of  her  weeping  countenance 
So  sank  into  my  heart,  that  I  beheld 
The  little  corpses  with  a  kind  of  joy, 
Assured  by  that  compassionate  Angelas  smile^ 
That  they  bad  gone  to  heaven. 

M AODALENE  {recovering  from  her  swoon.) 

'Tiscold!  cold!  cold! 
Colder  than  any  living  thing  can  bear  ! 
— ^Have  I  been  visiting  my  parents'  grave, 
And  fainted  on  a  tomb-stone  T    Who  lies  here  f 
—Frankfort,  what  ails  thee  ? 

ISABEL. 

Magdalene !  Magdalene ! 

MAGDALENE. 

Art  thou  the  shadow  of  a  blessed  friend 
Still  living  on  the  earth  f 

ISABEL. 

These  tomb -stones  tell^ 
And  all  these  pale  and  mortal  visage^^ 


MAGDALENE. 


Is  there  a  funeral  7 


WILMOT. 

Once  I  had  a  brother, 
But  we  have  come  to  lay  him  in  his  grave  ! 

MAGDALENE. 

No  more !  no  more ! 

FRFEST. 

The  darkness  leaves  her  brain ! 

MAGDALENE. 

All  pain,  all  sorrow,  and  all  earthly  fear, 
Have  left  me  now,  and  ye  behold  me  lying 
In  a  deep  joy  beyond  all  happiness ! 
This  corpse  is  beautiful,  but  'tis  only  dust. 
And  ¥rith  this  last  embrace  it  is  forgotten. 
And  no  more  is  among  my  dying  thoughts. 

PRIEST. 

How  her  face  kindles  with  the  parting  soul ! 

MAGDALENE. 

0  gracious  God !   how  sweet !   how  most  de- 

lightful 
To  fade  away  into  eternity 
With  a  clear  soul ! — So  have  I  seen  the  shore— 
The  soft  green  shore  of  my  own  native  lake 
'Mid  sunshine  blended  with  the  sleeping  waters, 
In  unobserved  union  fair  and  still ! 
O  blessed  lake  ! — think  of  me,  Isabel, 
When  thou  art  walking  with  that  happy  child 
Through  its  birch  woods,  or  by  yon  whispering 

pines — 
Farewell !  that  image — ^Isabel !  farewell ! 

WILMOT. 

So  clear  a  voice  can  ne'er  be  that  of  death ! 
She  is  recovering. 

MAGDALENE. 

Isabel!  look  there! 
Are  those  my  parents  smiling  at  my  side  f  I 

40 


Fold  your  wings  over  me — gone — ^gone  to  heaven 

Are  the  bright  Seraphs!  —  Christ  receive  my 

soul !  [She  diet 

rRIEST. 

An  Angel's  pen  must  write  thy  epitaph. 

WILMOT. 

Awful  seems  human  nature  in  the  tears 
That  old  age  weeps. 

PRIEST. 

Forgive  such  tears ! — So  yoimg. 
So  beautiful  amid  the  opening  world. 
Who  would  not  weep  for  them  ! 

ISABEL. 

The  world  will  weep, 
All  the  wide  world  will  weep ! — ^I  have  been 

sitting 
On  a  high  cloud  above  this  woeful  city. 
With  a  bright  angel  at  my  side.    She  falls 
Down  from  that  sunny  region,  and  my  soul 
Is  wandering  now  in  hopeless  solitude 
Through  mberies  once  seen  far  below  my  feet. 

PRIEST. 

Oh !  hers  will  be  a  memorable  name. 
Famous  in  this  city — over  all  the  isle 
Devoutly  breathed  in  hymns,  and  oft  invoked 
In  lofty  songs  and  odes  to  charity,— 
Sacred  to  childhood  in  its  waking  dreams, 
By  love — and  sorrow — and  pity  saved  for  ever 
From  dark  oblivion,  like  the  holy  name 
Of  tutelary  Saint. 

ISABEL. 

Ay!  it  will  live 
Among  her  native  mountains — to  all  hearts 
Familiar  music,  and  the  holy  house 
Where  she  was  bom  will  oft  be  visited 
By  mute  adorers,  and  its  very  dust, 
When  time  hath  worn  the  lowly  walls  away, 
Untrod  be  held  in  endless  reverence. 
Not  unforgotten  in  our  shepherds'  songs 
The  maid  who  far-off  perished  in  the  Plague. 
The  glens  so  well-beloved  will  oft  repeat 
The  echo  of  her  name ;  and  all  in  white 
An  Angel  will  be  seen  to  walk  the  valleys, 
Smiling  with  a  face  too  beauteous  to  be  fear'd 
On  lonely  maiden  walking  home  at  night 
Across  the  moonlight  hills. 

PRIEST. 

O  faithful  Isabel ! 
Is  not  this  churchyard  now  a  place  of  peace  f 

ISABEL. 

Of  perfect  peace.    My  spirit  looks  with  eyes 
Into  the  world  to  come.    There  Magdalene  site 
With  those  she  loved  on  earth.    O  mortal  body. 
In  faded  beauty  stretch'd  upon  the  dust, 
I  love  thee  still  as  if  thoa  wert  a  soul* 

PRIEST. 

Friends,  let  ns  lift  the  body. 


ISABEL. 


Inmy  ahm 
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Upon  my  bosom — close  anto  mj  heart 

Thus  do  I  lift  my  M.i<sdalene  to  her  grav*  I 

I  kiss  her  brow — her  cheeka— her  lips— her  eye- 

Her  mo«t  deli45htful  hair? — I  twine  my  anna 
Around  her  blessed  neck— eoU,  cold  aa  ice ! 
I  feel  her  whole  frame  in  my  aorrowfiil  ^arit. 


WUmot 


(Mmrttng.) 

The  sound  of  wares 
Came  Sor  oat  moraent  o'er  my  friend leaa 


CSILO. 

O  might  I  g^  to  sleep  wirhin  che  ^rave 

With  one  so  beaimt'al !    No  ghost  would  come 

To  frighren  me  on  such  a  breast  aa  thia. 

The  chiirch-y%rd  even  at  midnight  would  appear 

A  plare   where    one    might  sleep  with  happy 

dreams 
Where  aach  an  mgel  lay.     Oh  might  I  (fie 
SKnging  the  hymn  last  night  I  heard  her  aing. 
And  go  witli  her  to  beaven ! 


Heaven  bicaa  the  dnid! 
innormre. 


Tea!  thoa  ut bleat  in  weeping 


WTUIOT. 

Here  k  the  prayer-book  clasp^'d  m  Magdalene'a 

hand. 
Let  ns  kneel  down  while  thy  bleat  Toice  ia  rea&ig 
The  (bneral-serrice. 

Oh!  that  £ual  day 
On  which  we    left   oar    cottage !    Magdalene 

smiled 

Oh !  that  sweet  gleam  of  sonahine  on  the  lake ! — 

raixsT. 
Are  we  all  prepared  to  hear  the  aenrice  read? 

ISABEL. 

AIL  Come,  thon  sweet  child !  kneel  thoa  at  my 
aide! 

Hosh !  aob  not— for  they  now  are  Spirita  in  heft- 
Ten! 


To  shoot  die  tidings  of  salvaiiun  ch«re. 
Bat  now  that  he  ia  doom'd  onto  tiie  d^ith. 
They  fear  to  bring  with  black  and  silent 
The  sentence  of  despair.     O  God  1  to  think. 
Tbar  ail  this  long  interminabie  night.. 
Which  I  have  poss'd  in  thinking  on  two 
•  Gaiity"— •*  Not  guilty  I'*  like  one  happy  i 

Bant 
O'er  many  a  bead  hath  flown  anhecded  b^-- 
0*cr  happy  sleepers  dreaming  in  ciieir 
Of  bright  toHDorrowa— or  Sar  happiaf 
With  deep  breath  buried  in  forgetfiiliiaaa^ 

0  all  the  diamallest  images  of  death 
Did  swim  befisre  my  eyes !     The  crnel 
Of  that  moat  wicked  old  man.  whom  in  yootk 

1  once  aaw  in  the  city — that  wan  wretch. 
The  public  Execarioner.  roee  ap 

Close  by  my  husband's  aid»i,  and  in  ^  haod 

A  moat  accursed  halrer  which  he  shook 

In  satrage  mockery — and  then  grimly  sraOed, 

Pointing  to  a  scafiR>ld  wirh  his  shrirelTd  fingcf% 

Where,  oo  a  sadden,  my  own  hosband  stood 

Drest  all  in  white,  and  with  a  fixed  frco 

Far  whiter  still — I  felt  as  if  in  bell. 

And  shriek'd  oat  till  my  weeping  childrcB 

In  terror  from  their  beds. 

ixiizin. 
'Twaa  bat  a 


No.  I  was  broad  awake — bnt  srill  the 
Stood  stead&stly  before  me— oil  I  sank 
Upon  my  knees  in  prayer — and  Jesos  Chrirt 
Had  pity  on  me — and  it  came  no  more. 

Fall  many  a  sleepless  eye  did  weep  far  thee 
Last  night,  and  for  thy  hosband.    Think  it  noC 
That  pity  dwelb  bat  in  the  hearts  of  kindred: 
Eren  strangers  weep — they  think  htm  innoceiiL 
And  prayers  from  many,  who  never  saw  hia  free* 
For  him  hare  gone  to  heaTen — they  will  be  hand. 
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PART  I. 

SCENE  I. 

A  B^tm  in  a  CcUage  «f  Zas-side.— 7^  Psnos- 
n*8  WiFC,  and  a  FRrorp  aiUmg  tagelker  m 
the  midit  ef  ike  PeanZy.— 2^  day  eit  wkidk 
sentence  i§  Ufhe  frtmcuneed, 

WIFE. 

'Tis  twelve  o^clock,  and  no  news  from  the  City. 
Oh !  had  he  been  acquitted,  many  bnndreda 
Would  have  been  harried  hither  in  their  joy. 
Headlong  into  the  house  of  misery. 


Oh !  what  are  prayers,  and  shiiekings  of 

Or  frantic  ootcries  of  insanity. 

Unto  the  ear  of  the  great  dreadful  God ! 

Can  we  believe  that  prayers  of  oara  will  change 

Th'  Almighty's  8tead£»t  purpose  ?    Things  like 

ns! 
Poor  miserable  worms! — ^All  night  I  cried, 
"  Save,  save  my  hosband,  God !  O  aave  my 

band!" 
But  back  the  worda  retam*d  unto  my  heart. 
And  the  dead  silence  of  the  senseleaa  walla 
With  horrid  mockery  in  the  darkness  stood 
Between  me  and  my  God. 

FUKITD. 

Yet  it  is  writtSB, 
"  Ask,  and  it  ahall  be  i^ven  thee.*' 


Bleased  words! 
And  did  they  come  from  hia  most  holy  lips 
Who  csnnot  lie  f 

FSIESn. 

They  are  oar  Saviour's  words. 
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WIPE. 

Joy,  joy  unto  the  wretched !    Hear  me  then, 

0  Son  of  God !  while  near  my  cradled  infant, 
Sleeping  in  ignorance  of  its  father*8  sorrows, 

1  fall  down  on  my  knees  before  thy  face ! 
Hear,  hear  the  broken  voice  of  misery ! 

*'  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  thee  !'*    Holy  One ! 

I  ask,  beseech,  implore,  and  supplicate. 

That  Thou  wilt  save  my  husband,  and  hence* 

forth 
Will  I  an  alter'd  creature  walk  this  earth 
With  Thee  and  none  but  Thee,  most  Holy  Being, 
For  ever  in  my  heart,  my  inmost  heart. 

FRIEIfD. 

Is  not  my  friend  already  comforted  T 

WIFE. 

The  heavy  burden  of  despair  is  lighten'd. 
In  this  my  hour  of  tribulation 
My  Saviour's  words  return  upon  my  heart. 
Like  breath  of  Spring  reviving  the  dead  flowers 
In  our  sweet  little  garden. 

FRIEND. 

Heaven  bless  thee, 
A  smile  is  on  thy  cheek,  a  languid  smile ! 

WIFE. 

I  know  not  why  I  smiled — a  sudden  gleam 

Of  hope  did  flash  across  me. — Hark !  a  footstep. 

FRIEND. 

'Tis  the  dog  stirring  on  his  straw. 

WIFE. 

Poor  Luath ! 
Thy  kind  affectionate  heart  doth  miss  thy  master. 
Mary !  the  poor  dumb  creature  walks  about 
As  if  some  sickness  wore  him,  always  wandering 
Round,  round  (he  house,  and  all  the  neighbouring 

fields, 
Seeking  the  absent.     He  will  disappear 
For  hours  together,  and  come  home  at  night 
Wearied  and  joyless — for  he  has  been  running 
No  doubt  o*er  all  the  hills,  and  round  the  lochs. 
Trying  to  And  his  master's  well 'known  foot- 
steps. 
Then  will  he  look  with  dim  complaining  eyes 
Full  in  my  iace,  and  with  a  wailing  whine 
Goes  to  his  straw,  and  there  at  once  lies  down 
Withont  a  gambol  or  a  loving  frisk 
Among  the  little  children.    Many  a  Christian 
Might  take  a  lesson  from  that  poor  dumb  creature. 
—When  Frank  comes  home — how  Luath  will 

partake 
The  general  happiness!    When  Frank  comes 

home ! 
What  am  I  raving  of?    When  Frank  comes 

home! 
That  blank  and  weeping  face  too  plainly  says, 
"  That  hour  will  never  be !"    Look  not  so  black, 
Unless  you  wish  to  kill  me  with  despair. 

FRIEND. 

I  wished  not  to  appear  so  sorrowful. 
Within  the  silent  grave  my  husband  sleeps, 
And  I  am  reconciled  unto  the  doom 


Of  widowhood — ^ihis  Babe  doth  reconcile  me. 
But  thine  is  lying  in  the  fearful  darkness 
Of  an  uncertain  fate — and  now  I  feel 
A  beating  at  my  heart — a  cold  sick  flutter 
That  sends  this  black  expression  to  my  &ce, 
Although  it  nothing  mean. 

WIFE. 

O  that  some  bird, 
Some  beautiful  bird,  with  soft  and  purple  feathers. 
Would  sail  into  this  room,  in  silence  floating 
All  around  these  blessed  walls,  with  the  boon  of 

life 
Beneath  its  outspread  wings — a  holy  letter, 
In  mercy  written  by  an  angel's  hand, 
In  bright  words  speaking  of  deliverance  ! 
-—A  raven !  hear  that  dismal  raven  croak 
Of  death  and  judgment !    See  the  Demon  sitting 
On  the  green  before  the  window—- croak,  croak 

croak ! 
'Tis  the  EviUOne  in  likeness  of  that  bird, 
Enjoying  there  my  mortal  misery ! 

BOY. 

'Tis  not  a  raven,  mother — the  tame  crow 
Of  cousin  William,  that  comes  hopping  here 
With  its  dipt  wings — ay,  almost  every  day— 
My  father  himself  oft  fed  that  bird,  and  put  it 
Upon  my  head,  where  it  would  sit  and  caw. 
And  flutter  with  its  wings, — and  all  the  while 
My  father  laugh'd^t  was  so  comical. 
He  said,  to  see  that  black  and  sooty  crow 
Sitting  on  my  white  hair. 

WIFE. 

Your  father  laugh'd ! 
[Laughing  herself  hysterically 

BOY. 

Oh !   that  he  were  come  back  firom  prison- 
mother  ! 
Last  night  I  fought  a  boy  who  said  in  sport 
That  my  father  would  be  hang'd. 

WIFE. 

The  little  wretch ! 
What  did  he  say  f 

BOY. 

That  my  father  would  be  hang'd ! 

WIFE. 

0  God !  the  sciseless  child  did  speak  the  truth : 
He  hath  heard  his  parents  talking  of  the  trial, 
And  in  careless  levity  repeated 

The  shocking  words — ay — laughing  all  the  while. 
Then  running  to  his  play — perhaps  intending 
To  ask  the  master  for  a  holiday 
To  see  the  execution.    Cursed  brat ! 
What  place  is  sacred  held  from  cruelty. 
When  it  doth  leer  within  an  infant's  eyes 
And  harden  his  glad  heart ! 

BOY. 

I  beat  him,  mother. 
He  is  a  lying  boy — he  ne'er  speaks  truth— 
And  when  my  father  is  come  home  again, 

1  will  ask  him  if  he  recollects  that  saying ! 
No,  I  will  look  at  him,  and  pass  him  by 
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Wiik  z  prv:.;  *  v  .  :  z  ii-r^ — I  *.»•  :';r^,7e  aim 


wm. 


T::*  fii^.  ji  fcl-LT.^^ — children,  go  to  pJay 
For  ar.  iuvir  o*i:-oi'-4ocrs. 


BOT. 


Come,  aateip    ujuic? 


Will  f**  w:t,:ui  iL*  ««:.'  rhi»  wr»tdi«<i  eocs^^ 
A-»i-  liki  a  arir  j  xrg«e[.  w-jri  <jc«  word 
BrrarLc  ever  :*  ui*  air  of  pamise. 
— MercT  i«  w^  tbe  Kir.^^ — ami  be  as 

Formrje  is  'ilLad — bat  J'js:jcn  tM^jt-€ftiL 

He  will  HOC  be  cociiema'd. 


We  wUI  jfo  oot-of-doof»— bat  not  to  piaf . 
Com«  to  the  Ixrtie  gntn-plan  in  tiie  wood. 
And  aaj  oar  prayeri  foseiacr  ilx-  o*ir  fiuher. 
Then  ii  we  play — ^'twill  oe  some  gea:Ie  game. 
And  aQ  the  wiule  we  will  think  opon  oar  &:ber 
Coming  oat  of  that  dark  celL — Come, 


Ciiildr«n  so  good  sa  :hese  must  not  be  otpiwis ! 
Yet  I  am  glad  to  see  thf  soal  prepared 
Eren  for  the  worsL 

win. 

Mj  tool  prepared  lor  the  wofat ! 
No;  that  can  nerer  be — c^aea  fa  tkt  wimdmB', — ^A 

ciood  of  tbimder 
Is  Iwging  o*er  the  dt  j !  black  ai  night ! 
I  htar  m.  rambCcig^-what  a  boUow  growl ! 
O  dreadfiil  btulding.  where  the  Judge  ia  aittmg 
In  jodgmem  on  my  husband  ?    AH  the  darhw 
Of  the  disturbed  hearen  is  on  its  waCs. 
—And  now  the  fatal  sentence  is  pronooncing. 
The  coon  at  once  is  haah'd — and  erery  eye 
Bent  on  my  husband.     "  Hang'd  till  yon  are 

dead! 
Hang'd  by  the  neck '." — As  thoa  dost  hope  (or 

mercy, 
O  sarage  Judge  *  recall  these  wicked  worda ! 
For  thy  own  wife  who  waits  for  thee  at  home 
la  not  more  innocent  than  my  poor  hosband ! 

[Ske  j^i^g9  kerttlj  damn,  am.  the  jEsar  m  on 
Mercy  is  with  the  King — and  he  b  merciful ! 

WIFE. 

What !  what !  do  yon  believe  an  innocent  man 
Was  e'er  condemned  to  die ! — ^To  die  for  murder ! 
~-Did  mercy  erer  reach  one  so  condemn'd. 

FSIUIP. 

Yes !  I  have  read  of  one  wretch  pardon'd 
Eren  on  the  acaflbld — where  the  fight  of  truth 
Stmck,  Uke  the  annahine  suddenly  burst  forth. 
And  tinged  with  fearful  joy  the  gfatstly  face 
Of  him  who  had  no  thought  but  that  of  death. 
And  back  imto  his  widow-wife  went  he, 
like  a  ghost  from  the  grsTe— and  there  he  aat 
Before  the  eyes  of  her  who  knew  him  not. 
But  took  him  for  a  Tiaion,  and  fell  down 
In  a  death-fit  of  wilder'd  happiness. 


Grt e  me 

,  My  «oaI  is  irat  wi-a  thirsc ' — Do  they  ooC 
.  That  men  upoa  :be  aca£>wd  call  for 
— ••  Grre  roe  a  zlass  of  warer!"  'oa  his 
Mr  hisbard's  voice  Tr— No '  he  is  noc 

;  A  cboa«ar:d  Toiires  firom  these  siLent  waCa 
Cry  oat  **  he  shall  noc  die  !'* — 


I 


Mercy  dwells  with  the  Kinp— and  he  is  merdfol ! 
O  bleas'd  for  ever  be  the  hoary  head 
Of  our  kind-hearted  King ! — I  will  away 
And  fling  myself  down  befdte  his  royal  feet ! 
Who  knows  but  that  the  monarch  in  his  palace 


Enter  a  wmmmg  Ci 

Me  thinks  that  God  hath  shed  a  cahn  to-dsy 
Over  the  boose  of  moamiag.    Is  it  aof 


Thy  presence  brin^  a  calm.  Oh !  one  fike  thae 
Should  bear  good  tidings. 


clexghlis. 

Last  nigfat  in  bis  edi 
I  saw  yoor  bnabaod  after  his  long  trial ; 
And  sore  I  am  that  never  did  he  sit 
Even  in  this  room  among  his  femily 
With  more  composed  fece.  or  stiQer  soid. 
Than  he  sat  upon  his  bed  d  straw. 
With  feuers  on  hb  limbs. 


Fetters  sa 

CLEKGIHAN. 

He  felt  them  not— or  if  he  feintly  felt 
It  was  not  in  his  soul — for  it  was  free 
As  a  lark  in  heaven. 


He  was  not  died£ng  tcanff 

CLEE6TMA9. 

No — with  a  calm  and  quiet  face  he  look'd  at  me. 
And  in  his  eyes  there  was  a  steadfest  light 
By  grief  unclouded,  and  umfimm'd  by  tears. 
So  was  it  while  the  blameless  man  was  speakh^ 
Of  himself  and  of  his  trial :  then  he  spake 
Of  thoee  he  loved,  and  as  he  breathed  the  name 
Of  this  sweet   fenn   "Lea-side!"    then  tmly 

tears 
Did  force  their  way,  but  soon  he  wiped  them  off. 
And  raised  to  heaven  a  clear  nnfeltering  prayer 
For  his  wife  and  children— the  most  tooching 

prayer, 
I  thmk,  that  ever  flow'd  from  human  lips ! 


Is  there  no  bope,  then,  after  all,  of  life ! 

CLESonuLir. 

Yes !  there  is  hope— though  I  am  ibreed  to  ssy 
That  he  doth  stand  upon  the  darksome  brink 
Of  danger  and  dssth. 
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WIFE. 

I  hear  ihy  words, 
And  I  can  bear  them !    For  my  sufTering  spirit 
Hath  undergone  its  pains,  and  I  am  left. 
Even  like  a  woman  after  travail,  weak — 
But  in  a  slumberous  quiet  that  succeeds 
The  hour  of  agony.  [She.  sinks  into  a  sleep. 

CLERGY  HAN. 

My  friend !  behold 
How  quietly  that  worn-out  wretch  doth  sleep. 

FRIEND. 

Calm  as  an  infant ! 

CLERGYMAN. 

Even  too  deep  for  dreams ! 

How  meekly  beautiful  her  face  doth  smile, 

As  from  a  soul  that  never  had  known  grief! 

Methinks  that  God,  in  that  profound  repose. 

Will  breathe  submission  through  her  innocent 
soul, 

And  she,  who  lay  down  with  a  mortaPs  weak- 
ness, 

May  wake  in  power  and  glory  like  an  angel 

Whom  trouble  cannot  touch. 

Enter  the  Children  weeping, 

FRIEND. 

What  ails  ye,   my  sweet  children — but  speak 

softly — 
Your  mother  is  asleep. 

GIRL. 

O  tell  it,  brother ! 
For  my  heart  beats  so  that  I  cannot  speak ! 

BOY. 

When  we  were  coming  homewards  down  the  lane 
That  leads  from  the  Fox- wood,  that  old  dumb 

woman 
Who  tells  folk's  fortunes,  from  behind  the  hedge 
Leapt  out  upon  the  road,  before  our  faces, 
And  with  that  dreadful  barking  voice  of  hers. 
And  grinning  mouth,  and  red  and  fiery  eyes, 
All  the  while  shaking  at  us  her  black  hair. 
She  took  a  rope  of  rushes  and  did  tic  it 
Like  a  halter  round  her  neck,  and  puird  it  tight 
Till  she  grew  black  in  the  face !    Then  shook 

her  hand 
Against  our  cottage,  while  my  father's  name 
Seem'd  half  pronounced  in  that  most  hideous 

gabble. 
Then  with  one  spring  she  leapt  behind  the  hedge. 
Where,  as  we  ran  away,  we  heard  her  laughing ! 
And  oh !  a  long,  loud,  cruel  laugh  it  was ! 
As  if  she  laugh'd  to  know  that  our  poor  father 
Was  now  condemned  to  die ! 

FRIEND. 

O  wicked  wretch !  the  silence  of  her  soul 

Is  fiird  with  cruel  thoughts — even  like  a  mad- 
house 

With  the  din  of  creatures  raving.  None  can  guess 

The  wrath  of  this  dumb  savage ! 

{The  door  opens,  and  the  Dumb  Woman  enters 
making  a  hideous  noise,  and  with  tigns  in' 
tinuUing  that  some  one  is  to  be  hanged.  The 
Prisoner's  Wife^  wakened  by  the  noise, 
start$  from  her  sleep. 


WIFE. 

Thou  silent,  speechless  messenger  of  death! 
Louder  thy  dumbness  than  a  roaring  cannon  ! 
Away — away — thou  fury,  from  my  sight ! 
— God  save  me  from  that  woman !  or  delirer 
Her  soul  from  the  devils  that  torment  her  thus ! 

[The  Children  hide  themselves ,  and  the  Dunib 
Woman  rushes  out  with  peals  ofwHd  laughter. 
Her  face  was  black  with  death — a  hellish  joy 
Shone  through  her  idiot  eyes — as  if  a  fiend 
Had  taken  that  rueful  body  for  a  dwelling, 
And  from  these  glazed  sockets  loved  to  look 
With  a  horrid  leer  upon  us  mortal  creatures, 
A  leer  of  unrepentant  wickedness, 
Hating  us  because  we  are  the  work  of  God  ! 

BOY. 

I  wish  that  she  was  dead  and  buried. 

WIFE.     , 

0  now  that  she  is  gone,  hope  leaps  again 
Within  my  heart — her  hideous  mummery 
Must  not  be  suffer* d  to  confound  me  so. 
And  yet,  they  say,  that  she  did  prophesy, 
With  the  wild  motion  of  her  witch-like  hands. 
That  fatal  sinking  of  the  ferry-boat 

In  which  whole  families  perish'd.     Hush !  I  hear 
The  tread  of  feet — it  is  the  Messenger 
Come  from  the  City. 

Enter  Messenger  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

WIFE. 

Speak,  speak  instantly— 
Speak !  Why  do  you  come  here  unless  you  speak? 
— His  face  doth  seem  composed. 

MESSENGER. 

Poor  Francis  Russel ! 
Now  all  is  over  with  him — he  is  condemned  I 

WIFE. 

What  did  he  say  ?— Why  art  thou  gabbling  thus, 
As  none  can  understand  ? — Give  me  that  letter. 

[Tears  it  open  and  reads  it  aloiuL 
' '  They  have  found  mo  guilty,  Mary !  trust  in 
God." 
[She  flings  herself  down  on  the  floor,  and  her 
Children  lie  down  crying  beside  her. 

MESSENGER. 

1  cannot  bear  the  sight — good  folks,  farewelL 

WIFE. 

*•  My  Mary,  trust  in  God."    I  cannot  trust 
In  God  I — Oh  !  wilt  thou  in  thy  wrath  allow 
My  innocent  husband  thus  to  be  destroyed  ?— 
I  cannot  trust  in  God !  O  cursed  for  ever 
Be  all  the  swarm  of  idiot  witnesses. 
Jury  and  Judge,  who  thus  have  murder'd  him; 
And  may  his  blood  for  generations  lie 
Heavy  on  their  children's  soub ! 

GIRL. 

0  brother !  see, 
'Tis  our  poor  Father's  writing.    Yet  his  hand 
Seems  never  to  have  shaken. — Innocence, 
He  used  to  say,  did  make  small  children  fearless, 
And  it  will  make  him  happy  in  his  prison. 
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Till  we  rush  in,  and  wait  till  he  is  pardonM, 
Which  will  be— 

WIFE. 

Never  will  he  leave  his  dungeon 
But  for  the  scaffold.     Would  that  I  were  dead, 
And  all  my  children  corpses  at  my  side, 
Never  again  to  wake — for  Mercy  is  not 
In  heaven  or  earth.    There  is  no  Providence ! 

[Coverg  her  face  and  teart  her  hair, 

CLEKOVKAN. 

These  are  affecting  words  from  one  so  good 
And  truly  pious.    But  our  human  nature, 
When   touched  at  the  heart   by  Misery's  icy 

hand. 
Oft  shrieks  out  with  a  wild  impiety. 
Against  its  better  will.     Yet  that  shrill  cry 
Is  heard  in  heaven  with  pity,  and  on  earth 
Is  often  foUow'd  by  the  calm  still  voice 
Of  resignation  melting  into  prayer. 

WIFE  {starting  up.) 

Where  art  thou  ?    What  impenetrable  cloud 
Hides  thee  from  justice,  thou  grim  murderer  ! 
On  whom  the  dead  man's  blood,  the  quick  man's 

tears. 
Now  call  with  twofold  vengeance  f    Drive  him 

forth, 

0  Fear,  into  the  light,  and  I  shall  know  him. 
Soon  as  my  eye  meets  his.    His  very  name 
Will  burst  instinctively  from  my  big  heart, 
And  he  will  answer  to  it.    Where  art  thou 
With  thy  red  hands,  that  never  may  be  cleansed  f 

FRIEND. 

*Ti8  five  weeks  to  the  day  of  execution. 
And  he  may  be  discovered — 

WIFE. 

fixecution ! 
And  will  they  make  my  husband  mount  a  ladder 
Up  to  a  scafibld?    May  he  rather  die 
Of  anguish  in  bis  cell !— Where  are  my  children  f 
-— O  they  are  weeping  even  upon  my  breast ! 
—Would  they  had  ne'er  been  born! — Eternal 

shame 
Will  lie  upon  them  !  lovely  as  they  are. 
And  good,  and  pure,  and  innocent  as  angels. 
They  will  be  scom'd  and  hated ! — Save  my  hus- 
band, 
Great  God  of  Mercy !  Jesus !  save  my  husband. 
— O  many  thousand  miles  of  clouds  and  air 
Lie  between  me  and  God !  and  my  faint  voice 
Returns  unto  the  earth,  while  the  still  heavens, 
Like  the  deep  sea  above  a  drowning  head, 
Mind  not  the  stifled  groans  of  agony ! 

CLEROTMAN. 

1  will  go  to  bia  cell  and  pray  with  him. 

He  had  foreseen  his  doom,— and  be  assured 
That  he  is  sitting  in  the  eye  of  God, 
With  meek  composure,  not  in  agony. 

THE  CHILDREN. 

O  take  us  with  you ! 

CLEROYVAN. 

For  a  while,  farewell. 


The  wife's  heart  now  is  like  a  heavy  cloud. 
But  tears  will  lighten  it — God  be  with  you  all! 


SCENE  II. 

The  condemned  Cell. — The  Prisoner  tii  Chaint. 
The  Prison  Clock  strikes. 

prisoner. 

That  was  a  dreadful  toll !  it  brings  me  nearer 

Unto  the  day  of  horror.    Here  am  I 

Deliver'd  over  to  the  fear  of  death 

In  cold  and  rueful  solitude— shut  out 

By  that  black  vault  of  stone  from  memory 

Of  human  beings — and,  as  it  would  seem. 

From  the  pity  of  my  God !     Who  thinks  on  mtf  f 

The  crowd  that  came  to  hear  my  sentence  pass'd 

Are  scatter'd  o'er  the  City,  and  my  fate 

Is  by  them  all  forgotten,  or  pronounced 

With  faces  of  indifference  or  of  pleasure, 

Among  the  chance  discoursing  of  the  day. 

And  yet  my  silent  solitary  cell 

Is  in  the  heart  of  life ! — 0  joyful  sound 

Of  Ufe  and  freedom  in  a  rushing  tumult 

Sweeping  o'er  the  streets  in  the  bright  open  day ! 

O  that- 1  were  a  beggar,  clothed  in  rags! 

Prey'd  on  by  cold  and  hunger— and  with  wounds 

Incurable,  worn  down  unto  a  shadow. 

So  that  I  knew  not  when  I  was  to  die ! 

— ^I  hear  the  blind  man  singing  in  the  street 

With  a  clear  gladsome  voice,  a  jocund  song ! 

What  is  the  loss  of  eyes ! — Thou  bawling  wretch, 

Disturb  him  not !     With  what  a  hideous  twang 

He  howls  out  to  the  passing  traveller, 

**  A  full  account  of  Francis  Russel's  trial. 

The  murderer's  confession." Save  my  sout- 

O  save  me  from  that  hideous  skeleton  !— 

[Dashes  himself  on  thejloor. 

The  Jailor  enters  with  bread  and  water. 
jailor. 

Look  up,  my  friend — ^I  bring  you  some  refresh 
ment. 

prisoner  (staring  wildly.) 
Art  thou  the  executioner  f 

JAILOR. 

No.    The  Jailor. 

prisoner. 
Is  the  fatal  hour  arrived  f 

jailor. 

I'm  not  the  hangman. 

PRISONER. 

One  single  drop  of  wine  !    These  two  last  days 
Have  put  my  blood  into  a  burning  fever, 
Yet  the  thought  of  water  sickens  at  my  heart. 
One  single  drop  of  wine. 

JAILOR. 

I  must  not  give  if. 

prisoner. 
O  that  a  want  like  this  should  seem  a  hardship 
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To  one  condemned  to  die !     My  wretched  body 
With  fiery  fever  wastes  my  quaking  soul, 
And  rather  would  I  have  one  drop  of  wine 
Than  Toice  of  friends  or  prayers  of  holy  men» 
80  faint  and  thirsty  is  my  very  being. 


lAILOS. 

What  must  be  mast. 

rKISONFR. 

O  cold  and  heavy  chains ! 
How  shockingly  they  glitter  as  they  clank ! 

JAILOR. 

Tou  toon  will  get  accustomed  to  their  weight. 
Observe  that  ring  there  runs  along  the  ataunchel, 
On  the  stone  floor — so  you  may  drag  your  legs 
From  wall  to  wall  with  little  difficulty, 
And  in  a  week  or  two  you'll  never  heed 
The  clanking  of  the  iron.    The  last  criminal 
Was  but  a  lath  of  a  man  compared  with  you, 
And  yet  whene'er  I  came  into  his  cell 
I  found  him  always  merrily  at  work, 
Back  back  and  forward  whisking  constantly 
like  a  bird  in  his  cage. 

PRISONER. 

Was  he  set  free  at  last  f 

JAILOR. 

Ay.    Jack  Ketch  set  him  free. 

PRISONER. 

What  waa  his  crime  f 

JAILOR. 

A  murderer,  like  yourself.  He  killed  his  sweet- 
heart, 

And  threw  her,  though  some  six  months  gone 
with  child, 

Into  a  coal-pit. 

PRISONER  {sternly.) 

Leave  me  to  myself. 

JAILOR. 

Why !  Man    I  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with 

you. 
I  am  your  friend.    What !  many  a  noble  fellow 
Hath  in  his  day  done  murder ;  in  the  name 
There  may  be  something  awkward— -but  the  act 
Still  varies  with  the  change  of  circumstance^ 
I  would  as  lief  shake  hands  with  thee,  my  friend, 
As  with  the  Judge  himself. 

PRISONER  {eagerly.) 

Dost  think  me  innocent  f 

JAILOR  {{ronicatty.) 

O  yes !  as  innocent  as  any  lamb. 

But  hark  ye !  if  that  I  allow  your  friends 

To  visit  you  at  times,  you  in  return 

Will  let  me  show  you  to  the  country-people 

On  a  chance  market-day. 

PRISONER. 

0  God  of  mercy ! 

JAILOR. 

There  will  they  stand  beyond  reach  of  your  arm, 


With  open  mouth  and  eyes  like  idiots. 
Then  look  unto  each  other— shake  their  heads, 
And  crying  out,  "  God  bless  us !"  leave  the  cell, 
No  doubt  much  wiser  than  they  came— quite 

proud 
To  think  how  they  will  make  their  neighbour! 

shudder 
At  the  picture  of  thy  murderous  countenance. 
And  eyes  so  like  a  demon's— we  will  share 
The  money,  friend — 

PRISONER. 

The  money ! — What  of  money  f 

JAILOR. 

Why,  you  are  surely  deaf— 

PRISONER. 

Give  me  the  water. 

[Drinks  tagerly. 
Take — take  the  bread,  that  I  may  die  of  hunger. 

[The  Jailor  goes  out  of  the  eeiL 
I  feel  as  if  buried  many  a  fathom  deep 
In  a  cave  below  the  sea,  or  in  some  pit 
Ctver'd  o'er  with  thorns  amid  a  darksome  wood, 
Where  one  might  lie  from  Sabbath  unto  Sabbath 
Shrieking  madly  out  for  help,  but  all  in  vain, 
Unto  the  solitary  trees,  or  clouds 
That  pass  unheeding  o'er  the  far-off  heavens  ! 
Five  weeks  must  drag  their  days  and  nights  along 
Through  the  damp  silence  of  this  lonesome  cell, 
And  all  that  time  must  I  be  sitting  here 
In  doleful  dreams— «r  lying  on  this  straw. 
With  nought  but  shivering  terror  in  my  soul — 
Or  hurrying  up  and  down  with  clanking  chains 
In  wrath  and  sickness  and  insanity, 
A  furious  madman  preying  on  myself. 
And   dash'd   against    the   walls.— What   apirit 

moves 
These  bolts  ?    O  welcome,  whosoe'er  thou  art ! 
A  very  demon's  presence  in  this  dungeon 
Would  be  a  comfort. 

T1iedoor{^>enSt  and  the  young  Clergyman  enters 

Son  of  righteousness ! 
Let  me  fall  down  and  worship  at  thy  feet. 

clerotman. 

0  man  of  trouble !  put  your  trust  in  God. 
Morning  and  evening  will  I  seek  your  cell. 
And  read  the  Bible  with  you.    Rise — O  rise ! 

PRISONER. 

Despise  me  not  that  on  this  cruel  pavement 

1  dash  myself  down  in  fear  and  agony. 
And  grovel  at  your  feet !    A  pitiful  wretch 
Indeed  am  I ;  and  to  preserve  my  life 
Would  hang  my  head  in  everlasting  shame, 
Or  a  lonesome  hunger'd  in  a  desert  dwell, 
Doom'd  never  more  to  sleep. 

CLERGYMAN. 

Unhappy  man ! 
Say  what  thou  wilt,  for  I  will  listen  to  thee. 

PRISONER  {looking  up.) 

Can  you  not  save  me  ?— On  a  quiet  bed. 

Surrounded  by  my  weeping  family, 

I  might  have  died  like  other  mortal  creaturea 
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In  awful  resignation ;  but  to  stand 
Upon  a  scaffold  in  my  native  parish, 
With  a  base  halter  round  my  abject  neck. 
Stared  at,    and    hiss'd    at,   ahudder'd    at,    and 

scorn'd, 
Pat  out  of  Ufe,  like  a  dog,  with  every  insult 
Cruelly  forced  on  my  immortal  soul, 
And  then — O  Christ,  I  hear  a  skeleton 
Rattling  in  chains ! — To  a  madhouse  carry  me. 
Bind  me  to  the  floor,  that  when  the  day  arrives 
The  hangman's  hand  may  strive  in  vain  to  burst 
The  bolts  that  chain  the  Lunatic  to  life. 
I  will  feign  madness.     No — Eternal  God  I 
I  need  not  feign,  for  like  a  tide  it  cometh. 
Wave  after  wave,  upon  my  choking  spirit — 
I  am  bound  to  a  stake  within  the  mark  o'  the  sea, 
And  the  cold  drowning  mounts  up  from  my  feet. 

CLERGYMAN. 

Send  peace,  O  Lord !  unto  the  sufferer's  heart. 

PBISONER. 

Suddenly,  suddenly  in  my  happiness 
The  curse  did  smite  me.    O,  my  gentle  Alice, 
Is  the  sweet  baby  now  upon  thy  breast  ?  * 

The  Mother  and  the  Infant  both  will  die : 
The  dreadful  day  of  execution 
Will  murder  us  all,  and  Lea-side  then  will  be 
Silent  as  the  grave.    O  fearful  Providence, 
Darken  my  brain,  that  I  may  think  no  more 
On  thy  wild  Mrays,  that  only  lead  to  death, 
To  misery,  to  madness,  and  to  hell ! 
Is  all  I  say  not  true  f    Didst  hear  him  speak  f 
That  savage  Judge,  who,  with  a  hollow  voice, 
Ab  if  be  had  a  pleasure  in  my  anguish. 
Continued  speaking  hours  most  bitterly 
Against  a  quaking  prisoner  bow'd  with  shame  f 
He  had  forgotten  that  I  was  a  man ! 
And  ever  as  he  turn'd  his  hardened  eye 
Towards  the  bar,  it  froze  my  very  heart, 
So  proud,  so  cruel,  and  so  full  of  scorn. 
I  think  he  might  have  wept,  for  many  wept 
When  he  pass'd  sentence  on  me — but  his  voice 
Was  calm  and  steady,  and  his  eye  was  clear. 
Looking  untroubled  on  the  face  of  trouble. 
I  did  not  faint — No — though  a  sickening  pang 
Tugg'd  at  my  heart,  and  made  the  cold  sweat 

creep 
Like  ice-drops  o'er  my  body — yet  even  then 
Did  consciotui  innocence  uphold  my  soul. 
And  turn'd  the  hornd  words  to  senseless  sounds 
That  ought  not  to  dismasr — while  he  that  sat 
In  pompous  robes  upon  the  judgment-seat, 
Seem*d  in  his  blind  unfeeling  ignorance 
A  Terier  wretch  than  I. 

CLEROTMA.N. 

We  are  all  blind, 
And  duty's  brow  is  stem,  and  harsh  his  voice. 
That  Judge  is  famed  for  his  humanity. 
And  though  no  tears  were  in  his  solemn  eyes. 
They  fiow'd  within  his  heart. 

FRISOKER. 

I  do  forgive  him. 
What  shrieks  were  these  f 

CLEROTMAN. 

Of  a  poor  criminal 


In  the  next  cell. 

PRISOXER. 

Condemn'd,  like  me,  to  die  t 

CLEROYXAir. 

No !  doom'd  to  drag  out  in  a  foreign  land, 
Unpitied  years  of  misery  and  shame. 

PRISONER. 

0  happy  lot !  who  would  not  leap  with  joy 
Into  the  ship  that  bore  him  to  the  land 

Of  shame  and  toil,  and  crime  and  wickedness. 
So  that  with  all  his  load  of  misery 
He  might  escape  from  death !  May  not  I  escape  t 
Bolts  have  been  riven,  and  walls  been  under- 
mined. 
And  the  free  winds  have  borne  the  prisoner 
To  the  dark  depths  of  safety — never  more 
To  walk  the  streets  of  cities,  but  to  dwell 
As  in  the  shadow  of  the  grave,  im known 
But  to  his  own  soul  silent  as  the  night ! 

1  feel  a  wild  hope  springing  from  despair ! 
That  shadow  was  not  mine  that  stood  all  white 
Shivering  on  a  scaffold :  —  Samson's  strength  ia 

here. 
And  the  hard  stone  to  my  unwearied  hand 
Will  crumble  into  dust 

CLSROYXAN. 

O  let  us  pray ! 

PRISONER. 

Yen,  I  will  pray  !  pray  for  deliverance. 
And  years  to  come !  0  be  they  what  they  may. 
For  life  is  sweet,  embitter'd  though  it  be 
With  the  lowest  dregs  in  the  cup  of  misery ! 

CLERGTXAir. 

Shall  we  kneel  down  f 

PRISONER. 

Ay !  they  will  dance  and  dance. 
And  smile  and  laugh,  and  talk  of  pleasant  things, 
And  listen  to  sweet  music  all  the  night, 
That  I  am  lying  fetter' d  to  the  straw 
In  dire  convulsions.    They  will  speak  of  me 
Amid  their  mirth  and  music,  but  will  see  not 
My  image  in  their  souls,  or  it  would  strike  them 
With  palsy  'mid  their  savage  merriment. 
Clanking  these  dreadful  fetters  in  their  ears. 

CLERGTMAN. 

I  will  return  at  night. 

PRISONER. 

O  leave  me  not. 
For  I  am  scarcely  in  my  sober  mind. 
A  thousand  fiends  are  waiting  to  destroy  me 
Soon  as  you  leave  the  cell,  for  innocence 
Is  fotmd  not  proof  against  the  pains  of  hell. 

CLERGTMAN. 

I  will  bring  your  wife  to  risit  you. 

FRisoNRR  (knedingJ) 

0  God 
Of  tender  mercies,  let  thy  countenance 
Shine  on  that  wretched  one.    Let  this  cell  lie 
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Forsaken  of  thy  presence — if  thy  will — 
But,  for  His  sake  who  died  upon  the  cross, 
Let  heavenly  sunshine  fall  into  her  soul ! 
Temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  that  lies 
Upon  her  breast  in  helpless  infancy  ! 

0  !  if  our  cottage  could  but  rest  in  peace, 
Here  could  I  pass  the  remnant  of  my  life 
In  lonely  resignation  to  my  fate. 
Forsake  not  her  and  my  sweet  family. 

CLEROYMAN. 

Man  forsakes  man — that  melancholy  word 
AppUeth  not  to  gracious  Providence. 

PRISONER. 

1  am  not  then  forsaken  ? 

CLERGYMAN. 

Fear  it  not ! 
Wrapt  in  the  dark  cloud  of  adversity, 
Thou  art  indeed ;  but  clouds  are  of  the  earth, 
Lift  up  the  eye  of  Faith,  and  thou  wilt  see 
The  clear  blue  sky  of  the  untroubled  heavens. 

PRISONER. 

My  soul  at  once  is  calm* d— now  let  us  pray. 


PART    II. 

SCENE    I. 

The  Morning  of  the  Day  of  Execution-^The 
young  Clergyman  and  another  Friend  sitting 
betide  the  Prisoner,  w?uf  is  asleep. 

CLERGYMAN. 

He  Stirs  as  he  would  wake. 

FRIEND. 

List  I  list !  he  speaks ! 

CLERGYMAN. 

A  smile  is  on  his  face — a  kindling  smile. 

FRIEND. 

Oh !  when  he  wakes  I 

CLERGYMAN. 

Hearken ! — ^he  speaks  again. 

PRISONER  (m  his  sleep.) 

O,  my  sweet  Alice !    'Twas  a  dreadful  dream ! 
Am  I  in  truth  awake  f    Come  to  my  heart  I 
There— there— I  feel  thy  breath — pure — pure^ 
most  pure. 

FRIEND. 

What  a  deep  sigh  of  overwhelming  bliss ! 

Hell  gapes  for  him  when  he  awakes  from  heaven. 

CLERGYMAN. 

Will  not  the  same  benignant  Providence 
That  blesseth  now  his  sleep,  uphold  him  fidling 
Into  the  shadow  of  death ! 

PRISONER. 

No  tears,  my  Alice  ! 
Weep — weep  no  more!    Where  is  our  infant, 
Alice? 
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Esther,   where  art  thou?     Mary?     My  sweet 

twins ! 
— I  dreamt  that  I  had  bid  thee  farewell,  Alice ! 
Why  is  that  loving  voice  so  slow  to  speak  f 
Hold  mc'to  thy  bosom  lest  the  curse  return ! 
Why  beats  thy  heart  so — 

FRIEND. 

Lo  !  his  glazed  eyes 
Are  open— but  methinks  he  seei  us  not. 

PRISONER  {starting  up.) 

My  family  are  swept  off  from  the  earth. 
— I  know  not,  in  the  darkness  of  my  brain. 
My  dreams  fronv  waking  thoughts,  nor  these  from 

dreams. 
— Yes!  yes!  at  once  'tis  plain.    0  heaven  of 

heavens ! 
Thou  canst  not  be  in  all  thy  sanctity 
A  place  so  full  of  perfect  blessedness, 
As  the  bed  where  I  was  lying  in  my  dream. 

CLERGYMAN. 

We  have  been  praying  for  thee  all  the  night. 

PRISONER. 

What!  my  dear  friends!  good  morning  to  you 

both. 
Have  I  been  sleeping  long  ? 

CLERGYMAN. 

Since  four  o'clock. 
And  now  'tis  almost  eight. 

PRISONER. 

Blest  was  that  sleep 
Beyond  all  human  bliss !    I  was  at  home. 

And  Alice  in  my  bosom Come,  my  Friend, 

You  must  not  thus  be  overcome,  this  hour 
Too  awful  is  for  tears.    Look  not  on  me 
As  on  a  son  of  anguish  and  despair. 
But  a  Man,  sorely  stricken  though  he  be, 
Supported  by  the  very  power  of  Sorrow, 
And  Faith  that  comes  a  solemn  comforter 
Even  hand  in  hand  with  Death. 

CLERGYMAN. 

Most  noble  spirit ! 
Fitter  art  thou  with  that  untroubled  voice 
To  comfort  us  than  to  be  comforted. 

PRISONER. 

This  cell  hath  taught  mo  many  a  hidden  thing. 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  my  soul 
Through  midnight  silence,  and  through  lonely 

days 
Silent  as  midnight.    I  have  found  therein 
A  well  of  waters  undisturbed  and  deep. 
Of  sustenance,  refreshment,  and  repose. 

CLERGYMAN. 

On  earth  nought  may  prevail  o'er  innocence. 

PRISONER. 

One  night,  methought,  a  voice  said  in  my  cell, 
"  Despondency,  and  Anguish,  and  Despair, 
Are  falling  on  thee !  curse  thy  God  and  die  !"— 
"  Peace,  Resignation,  and  Immortal  Hope," 
A  dewy  voice  replied.    It  was  a  dream : 
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But  the  good  angel's  voice  was  in  my  soul, 
Most  sweet  when  I  awoke,  and  from  that  hour, 
A  heavenly  calm  haih  never  left  ray  cell. 


FRIEND. 


O  must  we  part  for  ever  from  our  Friend ! 
Is  there  no  hope  ?     The  hour  of  agony 
Is  hastening  on,  and  there  is  none  to  save ! 


CLERGYMAN. 

Forgive  his  grief.  'Tis  easier  to  resign 
Ourselves  unto  our  fiite,  than  to  endure 
The  sight  of  one  we  love  about  to  die. 

PRISONER. 

A  little  brook  doth  issue  from  the  hill 

Above  Lea-side,  and,  ere  it  reaches  us, 

Its  course  is  loud  and  rocky,  crying  still 

As  with  a  troubled  voice.    But  o*er  the  green 

That  smiles  beside  our  door  it  glideth  on, 

Just  like  a  dream  so  soft  and  silently. 

For  ever  cheerful  and  for  ever  calm. 

Last  night  when  you  came  here— I  had  been 

thinking 
Of  that  sweet  brook,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
An  emblem  of  my  own  much  altered  soul, 
Lstely  so  troubled,  but  now  flowing  on 
In  perfect  calmness  to  eternity. 

FRIEND. 

Thinking  of  Lea-side  even  unto  the  last. 

PRISONER. 

Yes !  I  will  think  of  it  unto  the  last, 

Of  heaven  and  it  by  turns.    There  is  no  reason 

Why  it  should  be  forgotten  while  I  live. 

I  see  it,  like  a  picture  on  that  wall, 

lu  tbe  silence  of  the  morning,  with  its  smoke, 

Its  new-waked  smoke  slow  wreathing  up    to 

heaven ! 
And  ijrom  that  heaven,  where  through  my  Sa- 
viour's death 
I  humbly  hope  to  be,  I  will  look  down 
On  that  one  spot — Oh !  sure  the  loveliest  far 
On  the  wide  earth !  too  sweet !  too  beautiful ! 
Too  blest  to  leave  without  a  gush  of  tears. 
—They  will  drive  me  past  my  own  door  to  the 
BcafTold  ? 

FRIEND. 

I 

Sach  is  the  savage  sentence. 


FRISONBR. 


It  is  well. 

FRIEND. 

We  never  will  forsake  you  to  the  last- 
Bat  proudly  sit  beside  you — 

'    FBISOirRR. 

Sweet  Lea-side ! 
And  I  will  see  my  little  farm  again ! 
New-thatch'd    with   my  own   hand    this  very 

Spnng—  . 
All  full  of  blossoms  is  my  garden  now, 
And  tl^e  sweet  hum  of  bees ! — HushM  be  the 

wheels 
As  o'er  a  depth  of  snow,  when  they  pass  by ! 
That  Alice  may  not  hear  the  fearful  sound, 


And  rush  out  with  the  children  in  her  arms. 

CLERGYMAN. 

Fear  not — she  hath  gone  into  her  father's  boose. 

PRISONER. 

I  thought  our  parting  had  been  past.    But  no! 
Souls    cannot    part  though   parting   words   be 

breathed. 
With  deep  abandonment  of  earthly  loves. 
Had  I  not  dreamt  that  heavenly  dream  last  night 
Perhaps  it  had  been  so — but  in  that  dream 
My  human  nature  burst  again  to  life. 
And  I  think  upon  my  widow  as  before. 
With  love,  grief,  shame,  dismay,  and  agony. 

CLERGYMAN. 

I  am  the  father,  says  our  gracious  God, 
Of  the  orphan  and  the  widow. 

PRISONER. 

'Twas  a  pang! 
A  passing  pang !   (Going  to  the  window.)  It  is  a 

sunny  day. 
Methinks  if  I  had  any  tears  to  shed, 
That  I  could  weep  to  see  the  fading  world 
So  beautiful !     How  brightly  wilt  thou  smile, 
O  Sun,  to-morrow,  when  my  eyes  are  dark ! 
O  'tis  a  blessed  earth  I  leave  behind ! 

[A  noise  at  the  doat 

FRIEND. 

It  is  not  yet  the  time ! 

JA.ILOR  enten. 

JAILOR. 

In  half  an  hour 
They  will  come  to  fetch  the  prisoner  from  his  cell 

[Goes  cut 

FRIEND. 

0  scowling  savage !  What  a  heart  of  stone ! 

PRISONER. 

1  think  he  is  less  cruel  than  he  seems. 
Sometimes  his  face  hath  worn  a  look  of  pity, 
And  his  voice  soften'd  ;  but  his  heart  is  blind 
In  ignorance,  and  harden'd  by  the  sight 

Of  unrepentant  wickedness,  and  sorrows 
Which  human  sympathy  would  fail  to  cure. 
He  seem'd  disturb'd — ^he  feels  all  he  can  feel. 

CLERGYMAN. 

Thou  art  indeed  a  Christian. 

PRISONER. 

Death  is  near. 
You  know  my  heart,  and  will  reveal  it  truly 
To  all  who  know  my  tale.    The  time  will  come 
When  innocence  will  vindicate  itself, 
And  shame  fall  off  my  rising  family 
Like  snow  shaken  from  the  budding  trees  in 

spring. 
— They  doubt  not  of  their  father's  innocence  f 

CLSROTHAN. 

Unshaken  is  the  confidence  of  love 

In  hearts  that  know  not  sin — thy  memory, 

Hallow'd  by  tribulation,  will  endure—— 
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PRISONER. 

Enough — enough.    Here  take  this  blessed  book, 
Which  from  my  dying  father  I  received, 
And  give  it  to  my  wife.    Some  farewell  thoughts 
1  have  dared   to  write   beneath   my  children** 

names. 
Recorded  duly  there  soon  as  baptized. 
And  now  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  man. 
Leave  me  alone  a  little  while— and  wait 
In  the  open  street,  till  I  appear  before  you. 

FRIEND. 

We  fear  to  leave  the  cell — you  look  so  pale ! 
As  if  about  to  faint. 

PRISONER  (holding  out  his  hand  with  a  smiU.) 
My  pulse  is  steady. 

CLERGYMAN. 

We  leave  thee  to  thy  God ! 


SCENE   II. 

Ifuideofa  Cottage.— 'Jite  PriMoner^s  Wife  sitting 
with  her  Friend,  surrounded  by  her  Family, 

WIFE. 

Speak  to  me  !  let  my  weeping  children  speak. 
Although  it  be  with  sobs  of  agony. 

FRIEND. 

See  how  composed  your  sweetest  children  sit 
All  round  your  knees!    They  weep,  and  sigh, 

and  sob. 
For  piteous  they  and  most  compassionate. 
But  nature  steals  upon  them  in  their  grief. 
And  happy  thoughts,  in  spite  even  of  themselves. 
Come  o*er  them — the  glad  light  of  infancy. 
Mourn  not  for  them — in  little  William's  hand. 
Although  his  heart  be  framed  of  love  and  pity, 
Already  sec  that  play-thing !  none  need  weep 
For  them  a  gracious  God  preserves  in  bliss. 

WIFE. 

'Tis  not  on  them  I  think— 0  God !  0  God ! 

FRIEND. 

He  soon  will  be  in  Heaven. 

WIFE. 

A  dreadful  path 
Must  first  be  trod.    0  *tis  most  horrible ! 

FRIEND. 

Since  that  last  scene  is  present  to  your  soni, 
I  dare  to  speak  of  it.    The  face  of  death 
More  hideous  seems  to  us  who  gaze  upon  it 
Bent  towards  a  firiend  we  love,  than  to  the  wretch 
Who  sees  the  black  frown  fix*d  upon  himself. 
The  fears  of  fancy  are  most  terrible. 
But  when  tht  apprehended  misery  comes. 
The  spirit  smiles  to  feel  how  bearable 
The  heaviest  stroke  of  fate. 

WIFE. 

Thy  kind  voice  seems 
To  speak  of  comfort,  though  the  words  are  dark. 


Misery's  sick  soul  is  slow  to  understand. 
Yet  I  will  listen,  for  that  gentle  voice 
Brings  of  itself  relief. 

FRIEND. 

Calm,  unappaird— 
How  many  mount  the  scaffold !    Even  Guilt, 
Strong  in  repentance,  often  standeth  there 
And  quaketh  mX,    And  will  not  innocence 
Victoriously  from  that  most  rueful  place 
Look  o*er  the  grave — nor  death's  vain  idle  show 
Have  power  to  raise  one  beating  in  his  heart  f 

WIFE. 

0  what  a  dreadful  night  he  must  have  paas'd ! 

FRIEND. 

Nay — fear  it  not — the  night  before  they  die. 
Condemned  men  enjoy  unbroken  sleep. 
By  mercy  sent  to  their  resigned  souls. 
Calming  and  strengthening  for  the  morrow's  trial. 
Wliile  we  were  weeping — his  closed  eyes  were 

dry, 
And  liis  soul  hush'd  in  deep  forgetfulness. 

WIFE. 

1  feel  as  if  I  ne'er  tihall  sleep  again ! 

The  look  with  which  he  flung  his  body  down 
On  the  stone-floor,  when  I  was  carried  from  him, 
Will  never  pass  away.     0  that  sweet  face 
Was  changed  indeed  by  nature's  agony. 
Sunk,  fallen,  hollow,  bloodless,  and  convulsed ! 

FRIEND. 

O  strive  to  think  on  other  prison-hours. 
When  on  your  knees  together,  lost  in  prayer. 
You  seem'd  two  happy  Beings  ofTering  up 
Thanksgiving,  rather  than  poor  suppliants 
Imploring  resignation  to  your  doom. 

WIFE. 

No.    I  will  think  but  of  that  desperate  hour 
When  darkness  fell  between  us,  there  to  brood 
Until  we  meet  in  heaven.    Come  near  to  me, 
For  I  must  tell  thee  how  my  husband  look'd 
When  wicked  men  did  tear  those  two  asunder 
Whom  God,  and  love,  and  nature  had  united. 

FRIEND. 

0  spare  me — spare  me— on  yourself  have  pity 
And  these  soft-hearted  ones — too  apt  to  weep ! 

WIFE. 

Why  should  I  fear  to  speak  ? 

FRIEND. 

Your  Infant  wakes ! 
Here,  take  it  to  your  breast — 

WIFE. 

Heed,  heed  it  not. 
— ^For  hours  we  sat,  and  dreamt,  and  spoke,  and 

wept; 
Recaird  our  happy  life  to  memory. 
From  the  hour  we  first  met  on  yon  sunny  brae ! 
Our  friendship,  love,  and  marriage, — the  sweet 

child 
That  came  to  bless  our  first  delightful  spring- 
All  our  sweet  children !  not  forgetting  her 
Who  went  so  young  to  heaven.     The  Jailor 

came. 
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Or  some  one  with  a  black  and  cruel  countenance, 
And  changed  at  once  our  sorrow  to  despair. 
We  had  not  thought  of  parting — in  the  past 
So  buried  were  our  hearts ! — such  images 
Blinded  our  spirits  with  the  tears  of  love. 
And  though  we  felt  a  dire  calamity 
Brought  us  together  in  that  hideous  cell, 
We  thought  not  what  it  was ;  till  all  at  once 
The  prison-door  flew  open,  and  they  draggM  me, 
Not  shrieking — as  perhaps  I  now  do  shriek — 
Bat  with  a  cold  weight  sickening  at  my  heart 
That  in  convulsions  drown'd  a  thousand  shrieks. 
And  brought  at  last  a  dark  forgetfulness 
Of  my  own  sufferings,  and  my  husband*s  doom. 
Long  streets  seemed  passing  slowly  by  my  brain. 
And  fields  and  trees — until  at  once  I  knew 
The  faces  of  my  weeping  family, 
And  this  my  Father's  house.     A  dreadful  dream ! 
Yet  could  I  wish  to  rave  of  it  for  ever ! 

[Her  eldest  Daughter  slealx  up  with  a  hook 
in  her  hand. 

DAUGHTER. 

Here  is  a  book  which  little  Mary  Grieve 
(She  who  has  wept  as  much  for  my  poor  Father 
As  if  she  were  a  sister  of  our  own) 
Gave  me  a  week  ago,  a  happy  book. 
Winch  lies  below  my  pillow  when  I  sleep. 
Look  at  it.  Mother!  'tis  the  history 
Of  one  reprieved  when  just  about  to  die. 
I  have  read  it  till  it  seems  a  sad  true  tale 
Of  all  my  Father's  woe — and  when  I  read  it 
Even  on  the  darkest  day,  believe  me.  Mother, 
A  gleam  of  sunshine  falls  upon  the  leaves. 
Straight  down  from  heaven !  There  is  a  picture— 

look! 
Is  it  not  like  my  Father's  gentle  face  7 

WIFE  (grasping  the  booh.) 

As  sure  as  God  is  in  heaven  !  it  is  the  same ! 
His  wife  and  children  too  with  eyes  and  faces 
Of  mad  delirious  joy  all  fix'd  on  heaven ! 
And  well  they  may — then  and  for  evermore. 

DAUGHTER. 

I  show'd  it  to  our  clergyman — he  smiled — 
And  laid  his  gentle  hand  upon  my  hair, 
And  with  a  low  kind  voice  he  bade  me  hope. 


WIFE. 


He  bade  thee  hope 


DAUGHTER. 

Yes— and  I  thought  he  wept. 

WIFE. 

He  tried  to  comfort  the  sweet  innocent ! 

DAUGHTER. 

Though  I  should  see  my  father  in  the  cart 
Passing  our  tery  door 

WIFE. 

Will  he  pass  our  door  f 
I  will  rush  out  and  clasp  him,  and  beseech 
IQnd  heaven  to  let  me  die  upon  his  breast. 

[Goes  towards  Ike  door. 
I  had  forgot — we  are  not  at  Lea-side. 
—Come- to  me,  little  William — weep  not  child! 


EOT. 

O  yesterday  we  saw  a  dreadful  sight ! 

DAUGHTER. 

William — hold  your  peace. 

WIFE. 

What  saw  my  little  boy  f 

BOY. 

We  went  last  night  to  meet  with  Mary  Grieve 
Coming  from  school.    And  oh  !  upon  the  bridge 
Two  men  were  building  up — I  did  not  ask  them— 
They  told  me  what  it  was — and  we  ran  home 
Fearing  to  look  back. 

WIFE. 

O  shut  out  the  sun 
That  blinds  my  soul  with  its  accursed  light ! 
Close — close  the  shutters — that  eternal  darkness 
May  cover  me  and  my  poor  family, 
And  the  wild  world  with  all  its  miseries 
Be  blank  as  if  we  all  were  in  the  grave. 

[The  shutters  are  dosed. 

EOT. 

Mother !  let  me  come  closer  to  your  knees ! 

WIFE. 

0  let  the  light  come  in — this  silent  darkness 
Is  worse  than  light — light  is  but  mockery — 
But  darkness  is  the  haunted  tomb  of  death, 
Which  shuddering  nature  never  may  endure. 
—I  never  thought  thy  face  so  sad  before 

As  in  that  sudden  light. — (Clock  «fri3tef .>— What 
hour  ?  what  hour  ? 

FRIEKD. 

Your  husband's  strife  is  o'er. 

WIFE. 

/  Praise  be  to  God. 

(Falls  on  her  knees.)    0  Thou  that  art  an  angel  in 

the  sky, 
Strengthen  my  soul  that  I  on  earth  may  cherish 
Those  whom  thou  lovest — these  infants  round  my 

feet. 

FRIElfD. 

Such  prayers  go  up  to  heaven — swifter  than 
Ught. 

WIFE. 

The  body  shall  have  Christian  burial ! 

1  will  away  that  no  base  hand  disturb  it. 
What  though  it  felt  the  cruel  death  of  shame. 
Is  it  not  beautiful  and  fair  to  see, 

As  if  he  rested  from  the  harvest*  toil 

In  some  cool  shady  place  o'erhung  with  trees  f 

It  shall  be   dressed  with  flowers— a  thousana 

times, 
A  thousand  thousand  times  my  lips  will  kiss  it ! 
And  when  it  is  laid  in  the  grave  at  last. 
Oh !  will  not  tears  from  many  hundred  eyes 
Fall  on  the  coffin,  and  a  hundred  tongues 
Bless  him  th'  unhappy — ^him  the  innocent  T 
— Methinks  I  can  endure  the  daylight  now. 

[She  goes  to  the  window 
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O  Lord !  yon  hill-side  is  quite  black  with  people 
All  standing  motionless — with  heads  uncover*d. 
Are  they  gazing  all  on  him  7    Alive  ?  or  dead  f 
This  is  a  sight  to  drive  my  soul  to  madness, 
To  blasphemy  and  dbbelief  in  God ! 

FRIEND. 

[  thought  the  hour  was  past. 

WIFE. 

You  knew  it  was  not. 
Upon  the  self-same  side  of  that  black  mount 
[  saw  a  pious  congregation  sitting 
Last  summer*s  sacrament !  and  now  they  come 
To  enjoy  an  execution.    Wretched  things ! 
l*hey  little  understand  the  words  of  Christ. 

FRIEND. 

It  seems  in  truth  most  cruel — dreadful  show 

Of  fixed  faces  !  many  a  troubled  soul 

Is  gazing  there,  yet  loves  the  agony 

It  makes  itself  to  sufler — turns  away — 

Then  looks  and  shudders,  and  with  cheeks  as 

wan 
And  ghastly  as  the  man  about  to  die, 
Waits  for  the  hideous  moment — greedily 
Devouring  every  motion  of  his  eye, 
Now  only  bent  to  heaven. 

WIFE. 

0  senseless  wretches ! 

Thus  tamely  witnessing  the  guiltless  die. 

Rush  down  upon  the  scaffold — rend  it — crush  it 

Into  a  thousand  atoms — tear  away . 

Th*  accursed  halter  from  his  innocent  neck, 

And  send  him  like  a  lark  let  loose  to  heaven. 

Into  the  holy  light  of  liberty. 

— One  hour  delay  the  execution ! 

For  from  afar  the  words  of  mercy  come— 

I  hear  them  on  the  wind — "Reprieve  —  Re- 
prieve"— 

O,  gazing  multitude !  look  grim  no  more. 

But  shout  until  both  earth  and  heaven  reply ! 

Salvation  is  at  hand-^Rcprieve — Reprieve ! 

[She  rushes  out  into  the  air^  followed  by  her 
Friend  and  her  Children^  voho  endeavour 
to  restrain  her  in  vain. 


SCENE    III. 

A  Field  in  the  Country — labourers  reposing, 

the  master. 

Come,  Mary  Macintyre — give  us  a  song, 
Then  to  our  work  again.    Thou  hast  a  voice 
So  sweet  that  even  the  Linnet  on  the  broom 
Might  take  a  lesson  from  thee. 

SONG. 

A  bird  in  Spring  had  built  her  nest 
In  a  tuft  o*  flowers  on  a  Castle-wa\ 

Whare  saftly  on  her  bonny  breast 
The  dew  and  light  o*  heaven  did  fa*. 


Amang  the  moss  and  silky  hair 
Twa  young  ancs  lay  in  love  thegithep— 

And  oh  !  their  yellow  plumes  were  fair 
When  glinting  in  the  sunny  weather. 

Upon  that  Tower  for  many  an  hour 
Anither  bird  would  sit  and  sing. 

Or  resting  on  that  red  wa*-flow'r 
In  sleep  would  fauld  his  gowden  wing. 

Ae  morning  at  the  break  o*  day 
I  saw  the  nest  a*  pearlM  wi'  dew, 

That  like  a  net  of  diamonds  lay 
Aboon  that  flower  o*  freshest  hue. 

I  could  na  see  the  bonnie  Bird, 
She  cower' d  sae  close  upon  her  nest. 

But  that  saft  ither  sang  I  heard 
That  luird  her  and  her  brood  to  rest. 

Sweet  through  the  silent  dawning  rung 
The  pleasure  o'  that  lanely  sang, 

And  the  auld  Tower  again  look*d  young 
That  psalm  sae  sweetly  saiPd  alang. 

Mair  sweetly  breathed  the  birchen  grove 
That  waved  upon  the  Castle-Hill, 

And  a*  the  earth  lookM  fresh  wi'  love 
The  moment  that  the  sang  was  still ! 

At  gloaming  I  came  back  that  way, 
But  I  missM  the  flower  sae  red  and  sweet. 

And  the  nest  whare  thae  twa  birdies  lay, 
Wae's  me !  was  berried  at  my  feet. 

I  wud  na  weep  for  the  dead  wa' -flower. 
Sweet  birds !  gin  I  kent  where  ye  were  gane ; 

But  the  low  has  blacken'd  the  auld  Mearns- 
Tower, 
And  bluid  is  drapping  frae  ilka  stane. 

And  he  that  berried  the  lint-white*8  nest. 
And  kiird  the  auld  birds  wi'  his  sling. 

He  wud  na  spare  the  chirping  breast. 
Nor  the  down  upon  the  wee  bit  wing. 

MASTER. 

It  is  an  old  traditionary  song. 

The  Maxwells  in  a  body  from  Hag-Castle 

At  midnight  came,  and  burn'd  the  good  Mearns 

Tower, 
With  young  Laird  Stewart  and  his  English  Lady, 
And  their  four  pretty  bairns.    They  burn*d  them 

all. 
The  Lady's  blood  is  still  upon  the  stones 
Of  the  west  corner.    Many  a  blashing  storm 
Hath  driven  across  them,  yet  they  still  are  red. 
'Tis  two  o'clock,  come  to  our  work  again ! 

YOUNO  MAN. 

Oh !  I  am  sick  at  heart !  this  very  moment 
Is  my  poor  Master  standing  on  the  scaflfold ! 
Go,  go  to  work — I  will  kneel  down  and  pray 
For  his  departing  soul.  [Kneels  down. 


MASTER. 

His  hour  is  come. 
Men,  women,  children,  now  all  rush  to  see  him 
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In  hu  whife  dearh-olorh^ji  atandirg  like  a  gboot! 
Af ,  hastfiM,  ye  may  weep — jet  will  rhat  crowd 
Show  many  a  t'«male  fire — girb  like  joonelTe* 
In  thw  b>€9t  gowns  adorn'd  for  holiday, — 
And  Kr-tTes  mat  love  tlieir  bosband^—and  eren 

mothers 
With  infanrs    in  their    arnui.      Confound  their 

cruelty ! 
Fnoiigh  of  death  there  is  in  this  wide  world 
Near  each   man's  Hreside,  or  his    neighbonr^a 

bonse! 
Why  rush  to  see  him  m  the  open  day-light 
Standing  with  fear,  and  shame,  and  agony  T 

XART. 

Oh  !  on  that  sweet  hill-nide  he  ofren  sat 
Watching  his  yonng  spring-Iambs !  and  now  eren 

there 
If  he  about  to  die  the  death  of  shame  ! 

MASTER. 

Methinks  I  see  the  hill-fiide  all  alive, 

Whh  ailcnt  faces  gazini?  steadfastly 

On  one  poor  single  solitary  wretch. 

Who  Tiews  not  in  the  darkness  of  his  tronble 

One  human  £Bu;e  among  the  many  thousands 

All  ttaring  towards  the  scaffold !  some  are  there 

Who  have  driven  their  carts  with  his  unto  the 

market, 
Have  shook  hands  with  him  meeting  at  the  fair, 
HaTO  in  his  very  cottage  been  partakers 
Of  the  homely  fair  which  rev'rcntly  he  bles8*d, 
Yea !  who  have  seen  his  face  in  liolier  places. 
And  in  the  same  seat  been  at  worship  with  him. 
Within  the  house  of  God.    May  God  forgive 

them! 


He  18  not  guilty. 


MART. 


MASTER. 


Everything  is  dark. 
Last  in  the  company  of  the  murdered  man— 
Blood  on  his  handa— a  bloody  knife  conceard — 
The  coin  found  on  him  which  the  widow  swore 

to— 
His  fears  wl^en  apprehended — and  the  falsehoods 
Which  first  he  uiter'd — all  perplex  my  mind ! 
And  then  they  say  the  murdered  body  bled 
Soon  as  he  touch'd  it.— Let  us  to  our  work, 
Poor  people  oft  must  work  with  heavy  hearts. 
—Oh !  doth  that  sunshine  smile  as  cheerfully 
(Jpon  Lea-side  as  o'er  my  happy  fields ! 

[Tke  Scene  changes  to  a  liitU  fdd  ewnmanding 
a  view  of  the  fiate  of  execution.  Two  Youire 
Mkn  looking  towards  it. 

FIRST  MAH. 

[  dare  to  look  no  longer.— What  dost  thou  sea  f 

SECOin)  MAR. 

There  is  a  stirring  over  all  the  crowd. 

All  heads  are  tum*d  at  once.  O  God  of  Heaven ! 

There  Francis  Russel  comes  upon  a  cart, 

For  which  a  lane  is  opened  suddenly ! 

On,  on  it  goes— ^nd  now  it  has  arrived 

At  the  scaffold  foot. 


TTRST  MAX. 

Say  !  dost  thou  sec  hb  heat 

SECOVD  KAJI. 

Paler  than  ashes. 

riRSTXA^r  {fioming  forward.) 

Let  me  have  one  look. 

0  what  white  cheeks !  see,  see — his  upward  eyes 
Even  at  tins  distance  have  a  ghastly  glare. 

1  fear  that  be  is  guilty.    Fear  has  bcuhed 
In  clammy  dew  his  long  lank  raven  hair. 

His  countenance  seems  convulsed — it  is  not  pala- 


That  dims  his  cheeks— but  a  wild  yellow  hne 
Like  that  of  mortal  sicknes»  or  of  death. 
Oh !  what  the  soul  can  suffer,  when  the  Devil 
Sits  on  it,  grimly  laughing  o'er  his  prey, 
Like  a  carrion-bird  beside  some  dying  beast. 
Croaking  with  hunger  and  ferocity ! 

[He  turns 

SECo:rD  XA!r. 

He  is  standing  on  the  scaffold — he  looks 
But  does  not  speak — some  one  goes  up  to 
He  whispers  in  his  ear — he  kisses  him — 
He  falls  on  his  knees— now  no  one  on  the  acafibU 
But  he  and  that  old  Wretch !  a  rope  is  banging 
Right  over  his  head — and,  as  my  Maker  liveth. 
That  demon  as  he  grasps  it  with  bis  fingers 
Hath  laughter  on  his  face  ! 

FIRST  XArr. 
How  look  the  crowd  T 

SECO^TD  MAN. 

I  saw  them  not — but  now  ten  thousand  faces 
Are  looking  towards  him  with  wide-open  eyes! 
Uncover*d  every  head — and  all  is  silent 
And  motionless  as  if  'twere  all  a  dream. 

FIRST  XAIf . 

Is  he  still  praymg  7 

SECOND  XAK. 

I  can  look  no  more. 
For  death  and  horror  round  his  naked  neck 
Are  gathering  !    Curse  those  lean  and  shrivell'd 

fingers 
That  calmly — slowly — and  without  a  tremble— 
Are  binding  unto  agony  and  shame 
One  of  God's  creatures  with  a  human  soul ! 
—  Hark!    hark!    a  sudden  shriek — a  yell — a 

shout  !— 
The  whole  crowd  tosses  like  a  stormy  sea. 
Bat  oh !  behold  how  still  and  motionless 
That  figure  on  the  scaffold ! 

FIRST  MAir. 

What  can  it  mean  t 

SEOOVD  HAir. 

Perhaps  with  one  soul  all  the  crowd  rise  up 
To  rescue  him  from  death. 

FIRST  MA  ir. 

Let  us  away 
And  know  what  happens.    Hark !  another  shout 
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That  rends  the  silent  sky.    See,  hats  are  waved ! 
And  eTcry  face  is  bright — deliverance 
Is  in  that  peal  of  joy — he  shall  not  die. 

[SccTie  changes  to  the  place  of  execution. 


SHERIFF. 


Bring  the  man  up — and  let  ua  hear  his  story. 

[A  Soldier  is  dragged  along  by  the  crowd. 


SOLDIER. 


I  am  tha  murderer. 


ONE  OF  THE  CROWD. 

Here  is  Stephen's  watch— 
The  watch  of  the  murder'd  man — and  his  very 

purse- 
Both  found  upon  the  villain. 

SHERIFF. 

'Tis  strong  proof. 
—What  have  you  got  to  say  against  this  charge  f 

SOLDIER. 

I  Tobb*d  and  murder'd  him — ^that's  all — ^'tis  true. 

ONE  OF  THE  CROWD. 

Just  as  the  prisoner  rose  up  from  his  knees, 
This  soldier  at  my  side  took  out  his  watch, 
And  with  a  cruel  and  unchristian  oath 
Proclaimed  the  hour,  in  laughing  mockery. 
My  eye  by  chance  fell  on  it — and  the  truth 
Burst  on  my  soul.    I  leapt  upon  the  wretch, 
And  with  a  horrid  cry  he  made  confession 
That  he  was  the  guilty  man. 


SHERIFF. 


Scarce  credible. 

SOLDIER. 

'Tis  true.    Last  night  I  saw  the  Evil- One 

In  human  shape  as  I  sat  among  my  comrades ; 

He  stood  close  to  my  side — invisible 

To  all  but  me — and  with  a  fiery  eye 

He  then  commanded  me  to  go  this  day 

And  see  the  execution.    So  I  came  ! 

— And  now  behold  the  open  gates  of  hell ! 

SHERIFF. 

The  execution  cannot  thus  proceed. 

SOLDIER. 

A  little  while — but  yet  a  little  while— 
And  I  will  come  into  the  roaring  pit 
To  dwell  for  ever  with  the  damn'd  I 

ONE  OP  THE  CROWD. 

Mad — ^Mad. 

SHERIFF. 

Ay !  'tis  the  madness  of  despair  and  guilt. 
Unhalter  yon  poor  wretch— he  must  be  carried 
Back  to  his  prison — till  the  truth  appear. 
[The   Prisoner's   Wifef   accompanied  hy  her 
Friend  and  ChUdrent  rush  through  the  crowd. 

WIFE. 

Come  down — come  down— my  husband!  from 
the  scafibld. 


— O  Christ !  art  thou  alive— or  dead  with  fear! 
Let  me  leap  up  with  one  bound  to  his  side* 
And  strain  him  to  my  bosom  till  our  souls 
Are  mix'd  like  rushing  waters. 
Dost  hear  thy  Alice  f     Come  down  from  the 

scaffold, 
And  walk  upon  the  green  and  flowery  earth 
With  me,  thy  wife,  in  everlasting  joy  ! 

[She  tries  to  move  forward,  hutfaUs  dbwfi  tii  a 
fainting'Jit. 

one  of  the  crowd. 

Sec    see  his  little  daughter !  how  she  tears 
The  covering  from  his  eyes— unbinds  the  halter- 
Leaps  up  to  his  bosom — and  with  sobs  is  kissing 
His  pale  fix'd  face*    **  I  am  thy  daughter — ^Fa- 
ther !" 
But  there  he  stands — as  lifeless  as  a  stone— 
Nor  see^-nor  feels — ^nor  hears — his  soul  seems 

gone 
Upon  a  dismal  travel ! 

[The  Prisoner  is  led  down  from  the  scaffold^  with 
his  daughter  held  unconsciously  in  his  arms. 

FRISONER. 

Must  this  wild  dream  be  all  dreamt  o'er  again! 
Who  put  this  little  Child  into  my  arms  ?  My  wife 
Lying  dead!— Thy  judgments.    Heaven!    are 
terrible. 

the  clergyman. 

Look  up— this  world  is  shining  out  once  more 
In  welcome  to  thy  soul  recall' d  from  death. 

PRISONER. 

Oh !  might  that  be— but  this  is  not  a  dream 
From  which  I  may  awake. — What,  what  has 
happened  f 

CLERGTMAN. 

The  murderer  is  discovered. 
[The  Prisoner  falls  on  his  hiees,  and  his  w\fe  who 
has  recovered,  goes  and  hneels  by  his  side, 

CLERGYMAN. 

Crowd  not  so  round  them— let  the  glad  fresh  air 
Enter  into  their  souls. 

PRISONER. 

Alice!  one  word ! 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice  assuring  me  of  life. 
Ah  me !  that  soft  cheek  brings  n)e  by  its  touch 
From  the  black,  dizzy,  roaring  brink  of  death. 
At  once  into  the  heart  of  happiness ! 
— Gasping  with  gratitude  !  she  cannot  speak. 

WIFE. 

I  never  shall  smile  more — but  all  my  days 
Walk  with  still  footsteps,  and  with  humble  eyes. 
An  everlasting  hymn  within  my  soul 
To  the  great  God  of  Mercy ! 

PRISONER  (starting  up.) 

O  thou  bright  angel  with  that  golden  hur, 
Scattering  thy  smiles  like  sunshine  through  the 

light, 
Art  thon  my  own  sweet  Daughter !    Come,  my 

Child, 
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Come  dancing  on  into  thy  Father's  soul ! 
Come  with  those  big  tears  spark Ung  on  thy  cheeks, 
And  let  me  drink  them  with  a  thousand  kisses. 
— That  laugh  hath  fiU'd  the  silent  world  with  joy ! 

CHILD. 

This  night  I  will  sit  upon  your  knees  once  more, 
— And  oh  !  if  ever  I  ofiend  my  Father!  .... 
No — never — never ! — All  our  Cottage  stands 
Just  as  you  left  it — the  old  oaken  chair 
Will  be  fiU'd  to-night, — and  our  sweet  hearth 

will  burn 
As  it  used  to  do — upon  my  Father's  face  ! 
— I  too  will  pray — for  though  a  little  Child, 
God  novf  will  hear  my  prayers ! 

PRISONER  (looking  round.) 

The  fields  and  hills 
Have  now  return' d  into  their  usual  shape, 
And  all  the  sunny  earth  seems  beautiful 
As  in  my  boyish  days  I-'— Oh !  tell  me — tell  me— 
Did  I  disgrace  myself  by  abject  fear 
On  the  way  from  prison  to  yon  hideous  place  T 

CLERGYMAN. 

No — ^thou  wert  calm 

PRISONER. 

My  friend — 0  say  not  so. 
For  from  the  moment  that  I  left  the  prison 
Blind  horror  seized  me — and  I  thought  the  earth 
Was  reddening  round  me  from  the  bloody  sky. 
I  recollect  some  faces  in  the  cart 
Glimmering !  and  something  like  a  bridge  we  past 
Over  a  deep  glen  fill'd  with  raging  thunder  ! 
Then  all  was  hush'd — and  rose  the  voice  of  psalms 
Doleful  and  wild  !  when  suddenly  I  stood 
In  the  fixed  gazing  of  a  million  eyes, 
And  the  feeling  of  my  own  identity 
Came  like  a  flash  of  Ughtning  through  my  heart. 

CROWD. 

Huzza !  huzza!  the  guiltless  is  set  free  ! 
Lea-side  to  night,  and  all  its  happy  fields. 
Shall  shine  as  bright  as  in  the  gladsome  day, 
For  we  will  kindle  on  yon  Uttlc  green 
A  bonfire  that  shall  set  the  heavens  on  flame, 
And  send  up  sparkling  to  the  far-off  stars 
Beams  like  themselves — bright  with  deliverance. 
Hiuza !  huzza !  The  guiltless  is  set  free ! 

[The  scene  closet. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


.  THE  SCHOLAR'S  FUNERAL. 

Why  hang  the  sweet  bells  mute  in  MagdalenO' 

Tower, 
Still  wont  to  usher  in  delightful  May,* 
The  dewy  silence  of  the  morning  hour 
Cheering  with  many  a  changeful  roundelay? 


*  On  the  first  of  May  the  Choristers  ascend  the  b«au- 
liful  Tower  of  Mn^dalenc  College,  Oxford,  and  there 
sing  a  Latin  hymn  to  the  Season. 


And  those  pure  youthful  voices,  where  are  they, 
That  hymning  far  up  in  the  hstcning  sky, 
Sccm'd  issuing  softly  through  the  gates  of  day. 
As  if  a  troop  of  sainted  souls  on  high 
Were  hovering  o'er  the  earth  with  angel  melody  I 

This  day  the  pensive  Choristers  are  mute, 
The  Tower  stands  silent  in  the  shades  of  woe, 
And  well  that  darkness  and  those  shadows  suit 
The  solemn  hush  shed  o'er  the  courts  below. 
There  all  is  noiseless  as  a  plain  of  snow. 
Nor  wandering  footstep  stirs  th*  unechoing  wall. 
Hark — hark  !  the  muflled  bell  is  tolling  slow ! 
Into  my  mournful  soul  its  warnings  fall—- 
It  is  the  solemn  day  of  Vernon's  funeral. 

No  sound  last  night  was  heard  these  courts  within, 
Save  sleepless  scholar  sobbing  in  his  cell ; 
For  mirth  had  sceni'd  a  sacrilegious  sin 
Against  the  dead  whom  all  did  love  so  well. 
Only  at  evening-prayer  the  holy  swell 
Of  organ  at  the  close  of  service  sent 
(While  on  their  knees  the  awe-struck  weepers  fell, 
Or  on  the  pillar'd  shade  in  anguish  leant) 
Through  the  dim  echoing  aisle  a  sorrowful  lament. 

All  night  the  melancholy  moonshine  slept 
O'er  the  lone  chamber  where  his  corpse  was  laid : 
Amid  the  sighing  groves  the  cold  dews  wept, 
And  the  sad  stars,  in  glimmering  beams  array 'd 
In  heaven,  seem'd  mourning  o'er  the  parted  shade 
Of  him  who  knew  the  nature  and  the  name 
Of  every  orb  to  human  ken  displayed. 
Whether  on  silent  throne  a  steadfast  flame, 
Or  roll'd  in  music  round  the  Universal  Frame. 

And  now  the  day  looks  mournful  as  the  night. 
For  all  o'er  heaven  black  clouds  begin  to  roll. 
Through  which  the  dim  sun  streams  a  fitful  light 
In  sympathy  with  man's  desponding  soul. 
Is  nought  around  but  images  of  dole ! 
The  distant  towers  a  kindred  sorrow  breathe. 
Struck  'mid  their  own  groves  by  that  dismal  toll; 
And  the  grey  cloisters,  coldly  stretch'd  beneath, 
Hush'd  in  profounder  calm  confess'd  the  power 
of  death. 

Sad  for  the  glory  that  had  parted  thence, 
Through  spire,  tower,  temple,  theatre,  and  dome, 
Mourns  Oxford  in  her  old  magnificence. 
Sublimely  silent  'mid  the  sunless  gloom. 
But  chief  one  College  weeps   her   favourite** 

doom— 
All  hearts  turn  thither  in  the  calm  of  mom ; 
Silent  she  standeth  like  one  mighty  tomb. 
In  reverend  beauty — desolate — forlorn — 
For  her  refulgent  star  is  all-untimely  shorn. 

Her  courts  grow  darker  as  the  hour  draws  near 
When  that  blest  corpse  shall  sink  for  evermore. 
Let  down  by  loving  hands  to  dungeon  drear, 
From  the  glad  world  of  sunshine  cover'd  o'er 
By  the  damp  pavement  of  the  silent  floor ! 
--Sad  all  around— as  when  a  gentle  day 
All  dimly  riseth  o'er  a  wreck -strewn  shore. 
When  Love  at  last  hath  ceased  to  Heaven  to  pray. 
And  Grief  hath  wept  her  fill,  and  Hope  turn'd 
sick  away. 
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Vea !  even  a  careless  stranger  might  perceive 
That  death  and  sorrow  rule  this  doleful  place — 
Passing  along  the  grey-hair' d  menials  grieve, 
Nor  is  it  hard  a  tender  gloom  to  trace 
On  the  young  chorister's  sunshiny  face, 
While  slow  returning  from  the  mournful  room 
Of  friends  where  they  were  weeping  o'er  tho 

days 
With  Vernon  pass'd — profoundly  sunk  in  gloom 
The  pale-faced  scholar  walks,  still  dreaming  of 

the  tomb. 

Now  ghastly  sight  and  lowly-whispering  sound 
On  every  side  the  sadden'd  spirit  meet — 
And  notice  give  to  all  the  courts  around 
Of  doleful  preparation — the  rude  feet 
Of  death's  hired  menials  through  this  calm  retreat 
With  careless  tread  are  hurrying  to  and  fro^ 
And  loving  hearts  with  pangs  of  anguish  beat. 
To  sec  the  cloisters  blackening  all  below 
With  rueful  sable   plumes — a  ghastly  funeral- 
show. 

— Come,  let  us  now  with  silent  feet  ascend 
The  stair  that  leads  up  to  yon  ancient  tower— 
—There,  lieth  in  his  shroud  my  dearest  friend ! 
Oh  !  that  the  breath  of  sighs,  the  dewy  shower 
Stream*d  from  so  many  eye-lids  had  the  power 
Gently  to  stir,  and  raise  up  from  its  bed 
The  broken  stalk  of  that  consummate  flower ! 
Nought  may  restore  the  odours  once  when  shed. 
That  sunshine  smiles  in  vain — it  wakena  not  the 
dead ! 

Behold !  bis  parents  kneeling  side  by  side, 
Still  as  the  body  that  is  sleeping  there  ! 
Far  off  were  they  when  their  sweet  Henry  died, 
At  once  they  fell  from  bliss  into  despair. 
What  sorrows  slumber  in  that  silvery  hair ! 
The  old  man  groans,  nor  dares  his  face  to  show 
To  the  glad  day -light — while  a  sobbing  prayer 
Steals  from  the  calmer  partner  of  his  woe. 
Who  gently  lays  her  hand  upon  those  locks  of 
snow. 

He  lifts  his  eyes — quick  through  a  parting  cloud 
.The  sun  looks  out — and  fills  the  room  with  light. 
Hath  given  a  purer  lustre  to  the  shroud. 
And  plays  and  dances  o'er  those  cheeks  so  white. 
"  Curst  be  the  cruel  Sun  !  who  shines  so  bright 
Upon  my  dead  boy's  face  !  one  kiss— «ne  kiss — 
Before  thou  sink  in  everlasting  night ! 
My  child — my  child ! — oh !  how  unhke  to  this 
The  last  embrace  I  gave  in  more  than  mortal 
bliss." 

Pale  as  a  statue  bending  o'er  a  tomb. 
The  childless  mother !  as  a  statue  still ! 
But  Resignation,  Hope,  and  Faith  illume 
Her  upward  eyes  !  and  her  meek  spirit  fill 
With  downy  peace,  which  blasts  of  earthly  ill 
May  never  ruffle  more — a  smile  appears 
At  times  to  flit  across  her  visage  chill, 
More  awful  rendering  every  gush  of  tears 
Shed  at  the  dark  eclipse  of  all  life's  sunny  years. 

The  whole  path  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave 
She  travels  back  with  a  bewilder'd  brain ! 
Bright  in  the  gales  of  youth  his  free  locks  wave, 
As  if  their  burnish'd  beauty  laugh'd  at  pain, 
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And  god-like  claim'd  exemption  from  the  reign 
Of  grief,   decay,   and  death!     Her  touch  doth 

meet 
Lips  cold  as  ice  that  ne'er  will  glow  again. 
And  lo!  from  these  wan  lips  unto  his  feet 
Drawn  by  the  hand  of  death  a  ghostly  winding- 
sheet  I 

She  hoped  to  have  seen  him  in  yon  hallowM 

grove, 
With  gay  companions  laughing  at  his  side. 
And  listening  unto  him  whom  all  did  love  ! 
For  she  had  heard  with  pure  maternal  pride 
How  science  to  his  gaze  unfolded  wide 
Her  everlasting  gates— but  as  he  trod 
The  Temple's  inner  shrine,  he  sank  and  died— 
And  all  of  him  that  hath  not  gone  to  God 
Within  her  loving  clasp  lies  senseless  as  the  clod. 

With  tottering  steps  she  to  the  window  goes. 
Oh !  what  a  glorious  burst  of  light  is  there ! 
Rejoicing  in  his  course  the  river  flows, 
And  'neath  its  coronet  of  dark-blue  air 
The  stately  Elm-grove  rises  fresh  and  fair, 
Blest  in  the  dewy  silence  of  the  skies! 
She  looks  one  moment — then  in  blind  despair 
Turns  to  the  coffin  where  her  Henry  lies — 
The  green  earth  laughs  in  vain  before  his  closed 
eyes! 

The  Old  Man  now  hath  no  more  tears  to  shed- 
Wasted  are  all  his  groans  so  long  and  deep — 
He  looks  as  if  he  cared  not  for  the  dead ! 
Or  thought  his  Son  would  soon  awake  from  sleep. 
An  agony  there  is  that  cannot  weep, 
That  glares  not  on  the  visage,  but  is  borne 
Within  the  ruin'd  spirits*  dungeon- keep, 
In  darkness  and  in  silence  most  forlorn. 
Hugging  the  grave-like  gloom,  nor  wishing  for 
the  morn. 

Lo !  suddenly  he  starteth  from  his  knees ! 
And  hurrying  up  and  down,  all  round  the  walls 
Glances  wild  looks — and  now  his  pale  hands 

seize, 
Just  as  the  light  on  its  expression  falls, 
Yon  picture,  whose  untroubled  face  recalls 
A  smile  for  ever  banish'd  from  the  air ! 
'*  O  dark !  my  Boy  !  are  now  thy  Father's  halls ! 
But  I  will  hang  this  silent  picture  there. 
And  morn  and   night  will  kneel  before  it   in 

despair." 

With  trembling  grasp  he  lifts  the  idle  gown 
Worn  by  his  Son — then  closing  his  dim  eyes, 
With  a  convulsive  start  he  flings  it  down, 
Goes  and  returns,  and  loads  it  where  it  lies 
With  hurried  kisses !    Then  his  glance  espies 
A  letter  by  that  hand  now  icy  cold 
Fiird  full  of  love,  and  home-bred  sympathies; 
I  Naming  familiarly  both  young  and  old. 
And  blessing  that  sweet  Home  he  ne'er  was  to 
behold. 

And  now  the  Father  lays  his  wilher'd  hand 
Upon  a  book  whose  leaves  are  idly  spread : 
Gone — gone  is  be  who  well  could  understand 
The  kingly  language  of  the  mighty  dead ! 
— ^There  lies  the  flute  that  oft  at  twilight  shed 
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Airs  that  b^rr'iil^ri  i:h»>  oM  man  of  his  rears ; 
But  rtoM  rhe  ma«ti>r'^  i<>uch — hi^i  tkiU  is  ted. 
And  all  hw  i;;n«>r,#^nt  '.ife  at  once  appears 
Like  some  sweet  lovely  tune  that  charib'dinodier 

years. 

Bnt  now  fhe  door  is  op^n'd  soft  and  slow. 
**  The  hoiir  is  come,  and  all  th«  moamers  wait 
Wirh  beads  ancorer'd  in  the  coons  below !" 
Stunn'd  are  the  parents  wirh  these  words  of  &te. 
And  bow  tikeir  beads  low  down  beneath  the 

weight 
Of  one  soul-sickemng  motnent  of  despair! 
Grief  con>eth  deadly  when  it  cometh  late. 
And  wild  a  Fary's  band  delighrs  to  tear 
From  Eld*a  deep-firrow'd   front  the  thin  and 

hoary  hair. 

His  eyes  ire  open,  and  wi'h  tearless  gleam 
Pui*d  on  the  coffin  I  but  they  see  it  not. 
Like  haiinrr.i  (iuilt  blind-walking  in  a  dream, 
Wirh  soal  inrent  on  ifs  own  secret  blot. 
The  coffin  moves  ! — yet  ro«xed  to  the  spot. 
He  sees  it  borne  away,  with  Tacant  eyes. 
Unconscious  what  it  means !  hath  eren  forgot 
llie  name  of  Her  who  in  a  death- fit  lies. — 
His  heart  is  tam*d  to  stone,  nor  heeds  who  lives 
Of  dies! 

Lo !  now  the  Pall  comes  forth  into  the  light 
And  one  chill  shudder  thrills  the  weeping  crowd ! 
There  is  it  'mid  the  sanshine  black  as  night! 
And  soon  to  disappear — a  passing  clood ! 
Grief  can  no  longer  bear^>i]t  barsts  alond ! 
Youth,  manhood,  age,  one  common  nature  sways ; 
And  hoary  heads  across  the  pall  are  bov%'ed 
Near  burnished    locks  where    youthful    beauty 

plays— 
For  all  alike  did  lore  the  Form  that  there  decays ! 


List !  list !  a  doleful  dirge — a  wild  death-song ! 
The  coffin  now  is  placed  upon  its  bier, 
And  through  the  echoing  cloisters  borne  along ! 
—How  touching  those  yotmg  Toices  thus  to  bear 
Singing  of  sorrow,  and  of  mortal  fear 
To  their  glad  innocence  as  yet  unknown  ! 
Singing  they  weep— but  transient  every  tear, 
Nor  may  tlieir  spirits  understand  the  groan 
That  age  or  manhood  pours  above  the  funeral- 
stone. 

Waileth  more  dolefully  that  passing  psalm, 
At  every  step  they  take  towards  the  cell 
That  calls  the  coffin  to  eternal  calm  ! 
At  each  swing  of  fhe  melancholy  bell 
More  loud  the  nghing  and  the  sobbing  ewell, 
More  ghostly  paleness  whitens  every  face ! 
Slow    the   procession    moves — flow   tolls   that 

knell- 
But  yet  the  funeral  at  that  solemn  pace 
Alas !  too  soon  will  reach  its  final  resting-place. 

How  Vernon  loved  to  walk  this  cloister'd  shade 
In  silent  musings,  far  into  the  night ! 
When  o*er  that  Tower  the  rising  Moon  display^ 
Not  purer  than  his  soul  her  cloudless  light. 
Still  was  his  lamp-lit  window  burning  bright, 
A  Utile  earthly  star  that  shone  most  sweet 


j  To  those  in  h*»aveo — but  nowextoiguish'^d  quit 
•^Fast-chaia'd  are  now  those  nighily-w; 

feet 
In  bonds  that  none  may  btirat — foliisof  the 
ing-sheet. 

Wttie  is  the  chapel-gare.  and  emeretb  slow 
Wirh  all  iu  Hooting  pomp  that  sable  pall ! 
^Icnt  as  in  a  dream  the  toneral  show 
(For  grief  bath  breathed  one  spirit  into  all) 
Is  ranged  at  once  alono:  rhe  gloomy  wall  i 
Abr me !  what  motinfal  li^rs  ;vhwart  the  giooBiv 
Ffom  yooder  richly-pictured  window  £ill ! 
And  with  a  transirory  smile  ill  rune 
The  diro-discover'd  depth  of  that  damp  breacblcfls 
tomb. 

All  hearts  rum  shuddering  from  that  gulf  pv^ 

£)und. 
And  momentary  solace  vainly  seek 
In  gazing  on  the  solemn  objects  round ! 
Those  pictured  saint:?  with  eyes  uphfted 
To  the  still  heavens,  how  5ilently  they 
Of  £iith  untroubled,  sanctity  divine— 
While  on  the  paleness  of  each  placid  cheek 
We  seem  to  see  a  holy  lustre  shine 
O'er  mortal  beauty  breathed  from  an  immortil 

shrine! 

What  though  beneath  our  feet  the  eanbly  BCMld 
Of  virtue,  beauty,  youth,  and  genius  fie 
In  grim  decay !     Yet  round  us  we  behold 
The  cheering  emblems  of  eternity. 
What  voice  divine  is  theirs !     If  soul  may  (fie. 
And  nought  its  perishable  glory  save. 
Unto  yon  marble  face  that  to  the  sky 
Looks  up  w^ith  humble  hope,  what  ieefing  ga^te 
Those  smiles  that  speak  of  heaven,  tboogb  kin- 
dling o*er  a  grave ! 

O  holy  image  of  the  Son  of  God  !* 

Bearing  his  cross  up  toilsome  Calvary  ! 

Was  that  stem  path  for  sinful  mortals  trod? 

— Methinks  from  that  calm  cheek,  and  pitying 

eye 
Uplifted  to  that  grim  and  wrathful  sky, 
(Dim  for  our  sakes  with  a  celestial  tear) 
Falls  a  sweet  smile  where  VeriMn's  relics  lie 
In  mortal  stillness  on  the  unmoving  bier  I 
Seeming   the   bright    spring-mom  of  hesren's 

eternal  year. 

— ^Down,  down  within  oblivion's  darksome  brink 
With  lingering  motion,  as  if  every  hand 
Were  loth  to  let  the  mournful  burden  sink. 
The  coffin  disappears !     The  weeping  band. 
All  roimd  that  gulf  one  little  moment  stand 
In  mute  and  black  dismay — and  scarcely  know 
What  dire  event  has  happened !  the  loose  sand 
From  the  vault-stone  with  dull   drop   soonds 

below, — 
The  grave's  low  hollow  Toice  hath  told  the  tale 

of  woe! 

Look  for  the  last  time  down  that  cold  damp 

gloom; 
Of  those  bright  letters  take  a  farewell  sight 

*  The  Ahar  Piece. 
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—Down  falls  the  vauli-stonc  on  the  yawning  tomb, 
And  all  below  ia  sunk  m  sudden  night ! 
Dow  is  the  chapel*aisle  with  sunshine  bright, 
The  upper  world  is  glad,  and  fresh  and  fair. 
But  that  black  stone  repels  the  dancing  light,— 
The  beams  of  heaven  must  never  enter  there, 
Where  by  the  mould'ring  corpse  in  darkness  sits 
Despair. 

Where  now  those  tears,  smiles,  motions,  looks 

and  tones. 
That  made  our  Vernon  in  his  pride  of  place 
So  glorious  and  so  (air !  these  sullen  stones, 
Like  a  frozen  sea,  lie  o*er  that  beauteous  face ! 
Soon  will  there  be  no  solitary  trace 
Of  him,  his  joys,  his  sadness,  or  his  mirth  ! 
Even  now  grows  dim  the  memory  of  that  grace 
That  halo-like  shone  round  the  soul  of  worth  ! 
All  fading  like  a  dream !  all  vanishing  from  earth. 

Where    now  the  fancies    wild  —  the    thoughts 

benign 
That  raised  his  soul  and  purified  his  heart ! 
Where  now  have  fled  those  impulses  divine 
That  taught  that  gifted  youth  the  Poet's  art, 
Stealing  at  midnight  with  a  thrilling  start 
Into  hb  spirit,  wakeful  with  the  pain 
Of  that  mysterious  joy  !     In  darkness  part 
All  the  bright  hopes,  that  in  a  glorious  train 
Lay  round  his  soul,   like  clouds  that  hail  the 

morning's  reign ! 

Ah  me !  can  sorrow  such  fair  image  bring 
Before  a  mourner's  eyes !     Methinks  I  see, 
Laden  with  all  the  glories  of  the  spring. 
Balm,  brightness,  music,  a  resplendent  tree. 
Waving  its  blossom'd  branches  gloriously 
Over  a  sunny  garden  of  delight ! 
A  cold  north -wind  comes  wrathful  from  the  sea, 
And  there  at  dawn  of  day  a  rueful  sight ! 
As  winter  brown  and  sere,  the  glory  once  so 
bright. 

I  look  into  the  mist  of  future  years, 
And  gather  comfort  from  the  eternal  law 
That  yields  up  manhood  to  a  host  of  fears. 
To  blinded  passion,  and  bewildering  awe  ! 
Th'  exulting  soul  of  Vernon  never  saw 
Hope's  ghastly  visage  by  Truth  laugh'd  to  scorn ; 
Imagination  had  not  paused  to  draw 
The  gorgeous  curtains  of  Life's  sunny  mom, 
Nor  show'd  the  scenes  behind  so  dismal  and 
forlorn.  * 

To  thee,  my  Friend  !  as  to  a  shining  star 
Through  the  blue  depths  a  cloudless  course  was 

given; 
There  smiled  thy  soul,  from  earthly  vapours  far. 
Serenely  sparkling  in  its  native  heaven ! 
No  clouds  at  last  were  o'er  its  beauty  driven— 
But  as  aloft  it  burn'd  resplendently. 
At  once  it  faded  from  the  face  of  even. 
As  oft  before  the  nightly  wanderer's  eye 
A  star  on  which  he  gazed  drops  suddenly  from 

the  sky ! 

Who  comes  to  break  my  dreams  f    The  chapel- 
door 
Is  opemnp  slow,  and  that  old  Man  appean 


With  his  long  floating  locks  so  silvery -hoar ! 
His  frame  is  crouchmg,  as  if  twenty  years 
Had  pass'd  in  one  short  day !  There  are  no  tears 
On  his  wan  wrinkled  face,  or  hollow  eyes ! 
At  last  with  pain  his  humbled  head  he  rears. 
And  asks,  while  not   one   grief>choked  voice 

replies, 
"Show  me  the  very  stone  'neath  which  my 

Henry  lies!" 


He  sees  the  scatter' d  dust— and  down  he  falls 
Upon  that  pavement  with  a  shuddering  groan— 
And  with  a  faltering  broken  voice  he  calls 
By  that  dear  name  upon  his  buried  Son. 
Then  dumb  he  lies !  and  ever  and  anon 
Fixes  his  eye-balls  with  a  ghastly  glow 
On  the  damp  blackness  of  that  hideous  stone. 
As  if  he  look'd  it  through,  and  saw  below 
The  dead  face  looking  up  as  white  as  frozen 
snow ! 

0  gently  make  way  for  that  Lady  fair ! 
How  calm  she  walks  along  the  solemn  aisle  ! 
Beneath  the  sad  grace  of  that  braided  hair. 
How  still  her  brow !  and  what  a  holy  smile ! 
One  start  she  gives — and  stops  a  little  while, 
When  bow'd  by  grief  her  husband's  frame  ap- 
pears. 
With  reverend  locks  which  the  hard  stones  dcflle  ! 
Then  with  the  only  voice  that  mourner  hears 
Lifts  up  his  hoary  head  and  bathes  it  in  her  tears  ! 

At  last  the  funeral  party  melts  away. 

And  as  I  look  up  from  the  chapel-floor. 

No  living  object  can  my  ryes  survey, 

Save  these  two  childless  Parents  at  the  door. 

Flinging  back  a  wild  farewell — then  seen  no 

more ! 
And  now  I  hear  my  own  slow  footsteps  sound 
Along  the  echoing  aisle — that  tread  is  o'er — 
And  as  with  blinded  eyes  I  turn  me  round, 
The  Sexton  shuts  the  gate  that  stuns  with  thun- 
dering sound ! 

How  fresh  and  cheerful  laughs  the  open  air 
To  one  who  has  been  standing  by  a  tomb ! 
And  yet  the  beauty  that  is  glistening  there 
Flings  back  th'  unwilling  soul  into  the  gloom. 
We  turn  from  walls  which  dancing  rays  illume 
Unto  the  darkness  where  we  lately  stood, 
And  still  the  image  of  thnt  narrow  room 
Beneath  the  sunshine  chills  our  very  blood. 
With  the  damp  breathless  air  of  mortal  solitude. 

O  band  of  rosy  children  shouting  loud. 
With  Morris-dance  in  honour  of  the  May ! 
Restrain  that  laughter,  ye  delighted  crowd. 
Let  one  sad  hour  disturb  your  holiday. 
Ye  drop  your  flowers,  and  wonder  who  are  they 
With  garbs  so  black  and  cheeks  of  deadly  hue  I 
With  one  consent  then  rush  again  to  play. 
For  what  hath  Sadness,  Sorrow,  Death  to  do. 
Beneath  that  sunny  sky  with  that  light-hearted 
crewT 

And  now  the  Parents  have  left  far  behind 
The  gorgeous  City  with  its  groves  and  bowers, 
The  funeral  toll  pursues  them  on  the  wind. 
And  looking  back,  a  cloud  of  thunder  lowera 
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In  mortal  darkne?s  o'er  the  shining  towers. 
That  glance  like  fire  at  every  sunny  gleam ! 
Within  that  glorious  scene,  what  hideous  hours 
DraggM  their  dire  length !  tower,  palace,  temple 

swim 
Before  their  wilder* d  brain — a  grand  but  dreadftil 

dream ! 

Say  who  will  greet  them  at  their  Castle^gate  f 
A  silent  line  in  sable  garb  arrayed. 
The  ancient  servants  of  the  house  will  wait ! 
Up  to  those  woe-worn  visages  afraid 
To  lift  their  gaze !  while  on  the  tower  display'd, 
A  rueful  scutcheon  meets  the  Father's  eye. 
Hung  out  by  death  when  beauty  had  decayM, 
And  sending  far  into  the  sunless  sky 
The  mortal  gloom  that  shrouds  its  dark  embla- 
zonry. 

Oh !  black  as  death  yon  pine-grove  on  the  hill ! 

Yon  waterfall  hath  now  a  dismal  roar ! 

Why  is  that  little  lake  so  sadly  still. 

So  dim  the  flowers  and  trees  along  the  shore  I 

'Tis  not  in  vernal  sunshine  to  restore 

Their  faded  beauty,  for  the  source  of  light 

That  wann'd  the  primrose-bank  doth  flow  no 

more! 
Vain  Nature's  power !  for  unto  Sorrow's  sight 
No  dewy  flower  is  &ir,  no  blossomy  tree  is 

bright. 


— Five  years  have  travell'd  bj — since  side  by  st 
That  aged  pair  were  laid  in  holy  ground ! 
With  them  the  very  name  of  Vernon  died. 
And  now  it  seemeth  like  an  alien  sound. 
Where  once  it  shed  bright  smiles  and  blessiiigs 

round ! 
Another  race  dwell  in  that  ancient  Hall, 
Nor  one  memorial  of  that  youth  is  found 
Save  his  sweet  Picture — now  unknown  to  all 
That  smiles,  and  long  will  smile  neglected  on  the 

walL 

But  not  forgotten  in  that  lofty  clime. 
Where  star-like  once  thy  radiant  spirit  shone, 
Art  thou,  my  Vernon !  'mid  those  courts  sublime 
The  mournful  music  of  thy  name  is  known. 
Oxford  still  glories  in  her  gifted  Son, 
And  grey-hair'd  men  who  speak  of  days  gone  by 
Recount  what  noble  palms  by  him  were  won, 
Describe  bis  step,  his  mien,  his  voice,  his  eye, 
7*ill  tears  will  oft  rush  in  to  close  his  eulogy. 

In  the  dim  nlence  of  the  Chapel-aisle 

His  Image  stands !  with  pale  but  life-like  face ! 

The  cold  white  marble  breathes  a  heavenly  smile, 

The  still  locks  cluster  with  a  mournful  grace. 

O  ne*er  may  time  that  beauteous  bust  deface ! 

There  may  it  smile  through  ages  far  away. 

On  those,  who,  walking  through  that  holy  place, 

A  moment  pause  that  Image  to  survey. 

And  read  with  soften*d  soul  the  monumental  lay. 


TO   A   SLEEPING    CHILD. 

Abt  thou  a  thing  of  mortal  birth. 
Whose  happy  home  is  on  our  earth  f 


Does  human  blood  with  life  imbue 

Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  bltie. 

That  stray  along  thy  forehead  fair. 

Lost  'mid  a  gleam  of  golden  hair  T 

Oh !  can  that  light  and  airy  breath 

Steal  from  a  being  doom'd  to  death ; 

Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent 

In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent ; 

Or,  art  thou,  what  thy  form  would  seem. 

The  phantom  of  a  blessed  dream  f 

A  human  shape  I  feel  thou  art, 

I  feel  it,  at  my  beating  heart. 

Those  tremors  both  of  soul  and  sense 

Awoke  by  infant  innocence ! 

Though  dear  the  forms  by  fancy  wove. 

We  love  them  with  a  transient  love; 

Thoughts  from  the  living  world  intrude 

Even  on  her  deepest  solitude : 

But,  lovely  child  !  thy  magic  stole 

At  once  into  my  inmost  soul. 

With  feelings  as  thy  beauty  fair. 

And  left  no  other  vision  there. 

To  me  thy  parents  are  unknown ; 
Glad  would  they  be  their  child  to  own  I 
And  well  they  must  have  loved  before. 
If  since  thy  birth  they  loved  not  more. 
Thou  an  a  branch  of  noble  stem. 
And,  seeing  thee,  I  flgure  them. 
What  many  a  childless  one  would  give. 
If  thou  in  their  still  home  wouldst  live ! 
Though  in  thy  face  no  family- line 
Might  sweetly  say,  **  This  babe  is  mine!*' 
In  time  thou  wouldst  become  the  same 
As  their  own  child, — all  but  the  name  ! 

How  happy  must  thy  parents  be 
Who  daily  live  in  sight  of  thee ! 
Whoee  hearts  no  greater  pleasure  seek 
Than  see  thee  smile,  and  hear  thee  speak. 
And  feel  all  natural  griefs  beguiled 
By  thee,  their  fond,  their  duteous  child. 
What  joy  must  in  their  souls  have  stirr'd 
When  thy  first  broken  words  were  heard. 
Words,  that,  inspired  by  Heaven,  express'd 
The  transports  dancing  in  thy  breast ! 
As  for  thy  smile ! — thy  lip,  cheek,  brow. 
Even  while  I  gaze,  are  kindling  now. 

I  call'd  thee  duteous ;  am  I  wrong  f 
No !  truth,  I  feel,  is  in  my  song : 
Duteous  thy  heart's  still  beatings  move 
To  God,  to  Nature,  and  to  Love! 
To  God ! — for  thou  a  harmless  child 
Hast  kept  his  temple  undefilcd : 
To  Nature ! — for  thy  tears  and  sighs 
Obey  alone  her  mysteries : 
To  Love ! — for  fiends  of  hate  might  see 
Thou  dwell'st  in  love,  and  love  in  thee ! 
What  wonder  then,  though  in  thy  dreams 
Thy  face  with  mystic  meaning  beams ! 

Oh !  that  my  spirit's  eye  could  see 
Whence  burst  those  gleams  of  ecstacy ! 
That  light  of  dreaming  soul  appears 
To  play  from  thoughts  above  thy  years. 
Thou  smilest  as  if  thy  soul  were  soaring 
To  Heaven,  and  Heaven's  God  adoring ! 
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And  who  can  tell  what  visions  high 
May  bleas  an  infant's  sleeping  eye  f 
What  brighter  throne  can  brightness  find 
To  reign  on  than  an  infant's  mind, 
Ere  sin  destroy,  or  error  dim, 
The  glory  of  the  Seraphim ! 

But  now  thy  changing  smiles  express 

Intelligible  happiness : 

I  feel  my  soul  thy  soul  partake. 

What  grief!  if  thou  shouldst  now  awake ! 

With  infants  happy  as  thyself 

I  see  thee  bound,  a  playful  elf: 

I  see  thou  art  a  darling  child 

Among  thy  playmates,  bold  and  wild. 

They  love  thee  well ;  thou  art  the  queen 

Of  all  their  sports,  in  bower  or  green ; 

And  if  thou  livest  to  woman's  height, 

In  thee  will  friendship,  love  delight. 

And  live  thou  surely  must ;  thy  life 
Is  far  too  spiritual  for  the  strife 
Of  mortal  pain,  nor  could  disease 
Find  heart  to  prey  on  smiles  like  these. 
Oh  !  thou  wilt  be  an  angel  bright ! 
To  those  thou  lovest,  a  saving  light! 
The  staff  of  age,  the  help  sublime, 
Of  erring  youth,  and  stubborn  prime  ; 
And  when  thou  goest  to  Heaven  again, 
Thy  vanishing  be  like  the  strain 
Of  ury  harp,  so  soft  the  tone 
The  ear  scarce  knows  when  it  is  gone ! 

Thrice  blessed  he !  whose  stars  design 

His  spirit  pure  to  lean  on  thine ; 

And  watchful  share,  for  days  and  years, 

Thy  sorrows,  joys,  sighs,  smiles,  and  tears ! 

For  good  and  guiltless  as  thou  art. 

Some  transient  griefs  will  touch  thy  heart ; 

Griefs  that  along  thy  alter'd  face 

Will  breathe  a  more  subduing  grace. 

Than  ev'n  those  looks  of  joy  that  lie 

On  the  soft  cheek  of  infancy. 

Though  looks,  God  knows,  are  cradled  there 

That  guilt  might  cleanse,  or  soothe  despair. 

O  vision  fair !  that  I  could  bo 
Again,  as  young,  as  pure  as  thee ! 
Vain  wish !  the  rainbow's  radiant  form 
May  view,  but  cannot  brave  the  storm ; 
Years  can  bedim  the  gorgeous  dyes 
That  paint  the  bird  of  paradise, 
And  years,  so  fate  hath  order'd,  roll 
Clouds  o'er  the  summer  of  the  soul. 
Yet,  sometimes,  sudden  sights  of  grace, 
Such  as  the  gladness  of  thy  face, 
O  sinless  babe !  by  God  are  given 
To  charm  the  wanderer  back  to  Heaven. 

No  common  impulse  hath  me  led 
To  this  green  spot,  thy  quiet  bed, 
Where,  by  mere  gladness  overcome, 
In  sleep  thou  dreamest  of  thy  home. 
When  to  the  lake  I  would  have  gone, 
A  wondrous  beauty  drew  me  on, 
Such  beauty  as  the  spirit  sees 
In  glittering  fields,  and  moveless  trees, 
After  a  warm  and  silent  shower 
Ere  falls  on  earth  the  twilight  hour. 


What  led  me  hither,  all  can  say. 
Who,  knowing  God,  his  will  obey. 

Thy  slumbers  now  cannot  be  long : 
Thy  little  dreams  become  too  strong 
For  sleep — too  like  reaUtics : 
Soon  shall  I  see  those  hidden  eyes ! 
Thou  wakest,  and,  starting  from  the  ground, 
In  dear  amazement  look'st  around; 
Like  one  who,  little  given  to  roam. 
Wonders  to  find  herself  from  home  ! 
But  when  a  stranger  meets  thy  view. 
Glistens  thine  eye  with  wilder  hue : 
A  moment's  thought  who  I  may  be. 
Blends  with  thy  smiles  of  courtesy. 

Fair  was  that  face  as  break  of  dawn. 
When  o'er  its  beauty  sleep  was  drawn. 
Like  a  thin  veil  that  half-conceal' d 
The  light  of  soul,  and  half.reveal'd. 
While  thy  hush'd  heart  with  visions  wrought, 
Each  trembling  eye-lash  moved  with  thought. 
And  things  wo  dream,  but  ne'er  can  speak, 
Like  clouds  came  floating  over  thy  cheek. 
Such  summer-clouds  as  travel  light. 
When  the  soul's  heaven  lies  calm  and  bright; 
Till  thou  awokest, — then  to  thine  eye 
Thy  whole  heart  leapt  in  ccstacy  ! 

And  lovely  is  that  heart  of  thine. 
Or  sure  these  eyes  could  never  shine 
With  stkch  a  wild,  yet  bashful  glee. 
Gay,  half-o'ercome  timidity ! 
Nature  has  breathed  into  thy  fece 
A  spirit  of  unconscious  grace ; 
A  spirit  that  lies  never  still. 
And  makes  thee  joyous  'gainst  thy  will. 
As,  sometimes  o'er  a  sleeping  lake 
Soft  airs  a  gentle  rippling  make. 
Till,  ere  we  know,  the  strangers  fly. 

And  water  blends  again  with  sky. 

• 

O  happy  sprite !  didst  thou  but  know 

What  pleasures  through  my  being  flow 

From  thy  soft  eyes,  a  holier  feeling 

From  their  blue  light  could  ne'er  be  stealing. 

But  thou  wouldst  be  more  loath  to  part 

And  give  me  more  of  that  glad  heart ! 

Oh !  gone  thou  art !  and  bearcat  hence 

The  glory  of  thy  innocence. 

But  with  deep  joy  I  breathe  the  air 

That  kiss'd  thy  cheek,  and  fann'd  thy  hair; 

And  feel  though  fate  our  Uves  must  sever. 

Yet  shall  thy  imago  live  for  ever ! 


ADDRESS   TO    A  WILD  DEER, 

IN  THE  FOREST  OF  DALNE88,  OLEN-ETITE, 
AR0TLL8HIRE. 

Maoniticent  Creature !  so  stately  and  bright ! 
In  the  pride  of  thy  spirit  pursuing  thy  flight ; 
For  what  hath  the  child  of  the  desert  to  dread, 
Wafung  np  his  own  mountains  that  far-beaming 

head; 
Or  borne  like  a  whirlwind  down  on  the  vale  !^ 
Hail !  King  of  the  wild  and  the  beaatifiil  !-^ail  * 
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—Hail !  Idol  divine! — whom  Nature  hath  borne 
0*er  a  hundred  liill-tops  since  the  mists  of  the 

morn, 
Whom  the  pilgrim  lone  wandering  on  mountain 

and  moor, 
As  the  vision  glides  by  him,  may  blameless  adore ; 
For  the  joy  of  the  happy,  the  strength  of  the  free 
Are  spread  in  a  garment  of  glory  o*er  thee. 

Up  !  up  to  yon  cliflf!  like  a  King  to  his  throne ! 
O'er  the  black  silent  forest  piled  lofty  and  lone — 
A  throne  which  the  Eagle  is  glad  to  resign 
Unto  footsteps  so  fleet  and  so  fearless  as  thine. 
There  the  bright  heather  springs  up  in  love  of  thy 

breast — 
Lo !  the  clouds  in  the  depth  of  the  sky  are  at  rest ; 
And  the  race  of  the  wild  winds  is  o'er  on  the  hill ! 
In  the  hush  of  the  mountains,  ye  antlers  lie  still — 
Though  your  branches  now  toss  in  the  storm  of 

delight,  ,^ 

Like  the  arms  of  the  pine  on  yon  shelterless  height. 
One  moment — thou  bright  Apparition ! — delay ! 
Then  melt  o*er  the  crags,  like  the  sun  from  the 

day. 

Afoft  on  the  weather-gleam,  scorning  the  earth, 
The  wild  spirit  hung  in  majestical  mirth : 
In  dalliance  with  danger,  he  bounded  in  bliss, 
0*er  the  fathomless  gloom  of  each  moaning  abyss : 
0*er  the  grim  rocks  careering  with  prosperous 

motion. 
Like  a  ship  by  herself  in  full  sail  o'er  the  ocean ! 
Then  proudly  he  turnM  ere  he  sank  to  the  dell. 
And  shook  from  his  forehead  a  haughty  farewell. 
While  his  horns  in  a  crescent  of  radiance  shone. 
Like  a  flag  burning  bright  when  the  vessel  is  gone. 

The  ship  of  the  desert  hath  pass'd  on  the  wind. 
And  left  the  dark  ocean  of  mountains  behind ! 
But  my  spirit  will  travel  wherever  she  flee. 
And  behold  her  in  pomp  o'er  the  rim  of  the  sea — 
Her  voyage  pursue — till  her  anchor  be  cast 
In  some  clifl*-girdled  haven  of  beauty  at  last. 

What  lonely  magnificence  stretches  around ! 
Each  sight  how  sublime !  and  how  awful  each 

sound ! 
All  hush'd  and  serene,  as  a  region  of  dreams. 
The  mountsdns  repose  *mid  the  roar  of  the  streams. 
Their  glens  of  black  umbrage  bjr  cataracts  riven. 
But  calm  their  blue  tops  in  the  beauty  of  Heaven. 
Here  the  glory  of  nature  hath  nothing  to  fear. 
—Aye !  Time  the  destroyer  in  power  hath  been 

here; 
And  the  forest  that  hung  on  yon  mountain  so 

high, 
Like  a  black  thunder  cloud  on  the  arch  of  the  sky, 
Hath  gone,  like  that  cloud,  when  the  tempest 

came  by. 
Deep  sunk  in  the  black  moor,  all  worn  and  de- 

cay'd, 
Where  the  floods  have  been  raging,  the  limbs  are 

display 'd 
Of  the  Pine*tree  and  Oak  sleeping  vast  in  the 

gloom. 
The  kings  of  the  forest  disturb'd  in  their  tomb. 

E'en  now,  in  the  pomp  of  their  prime,  I  behold 
O'erhanging  the  desert  the  forests  of  old ! 


So  gorgeous  their  verdure,  so  solemn  their  shade 
Like  the  heavens  above  them,  they  never  mav 

fade. 
The  sunlight  is  on  them — in  silence  they  sleeps 
A  glimmering  glow,  like  the  breast  of  the  deep. 
When  the  billows  scarce  heave  in  the  calmness 

of  morn. 
Down  the  pass  of  Glen-Etive  the  tempest  is 

borne, 
And  the  hill  side  is  swinging,  and  roars  with  a 

sound 
In  the  heart  of  the  forest  embosom'd  profound; 
Till  all  in  a  moment  the  tumult  is  o'er, 
And  the  mountain  of  thunder  is  still  as  the  shore 
When  the  sea  is  at  ebb ;  not  a  leaf  nor  a  breath 
To  disturb  the  wild  solitude,  steadfast  as  death. 

From  his  eyrie  the  eagle  hath  soar'd  with  a 

scream, 
And  I  wake  on  the  edge  of  the  cliflf  from  my 

dream ; 
— Where  now  is  the  light  of  thy  far-beaming 

brow  T 
Fleet  son  of  the  wilderness !  where  art  thou  now? 
— Again  o'er  yon  crag  thou  retum'st  to  my  sight. 
Like  the  horns  of  the  moon  from  a  cloud  of  the 

night ! 
Serene  on  thy  travel — as  soul  in  a  dream— 
Thou  needest  no  bridge  o'er  the  rush  of  the 

stream. 
With  thy  presence  the  pine-grove  is  fiU'd,  as  with 

light. 
And  the  caves,  as  thou  passest,  one  moment  are 

bright. 
Through  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  that  lies  on  (he 

rock 
'Mid  the  mist  stealing  up  from  the  cataract's 

shock. 
Thou  fling'st  thy  bold  beauty,  exulting  and  free. 
O'er  a  pit  of  grim  blackness,  that  roars  like  the 

sea. 

His  voyage  is  o'er  ! — As  if  struck  by  a  spell 
He  motionless  stands  in  the  hush  of  the  dell, 
There  softly  and  slowly  sinks  down  on  his  breast, 
In  the  midst  of  his  pastime  enamour'd  of  rest. 
A  stream  in  a  clear  pool  tliat  endeth  its  race— 
A  dancing  ray  chain'd  to  one  sunshiny  place— 
A  cloud  by  the  winds  to  calm  solitude  drivenr* 
A  hurricane  dead  in  the  silence  of  heaven! 

— Fit  couch  of  rcppse  for  a  pilgrim  like  thee ! 
Magniflcent  prison  enclosing  the  free ! 
With  rock-wall  encircled  —  with  precipice 

crown*  d— 
Which,  awoke  by  the  sun,  thou  can*st  clear  at  a 

bound. 
*Mid  the  fern  and  the  heather  kind  Nature  doth 

keep 
One  bright  spot  of  green  for  her  favourite's  sleefi ; 
And  close  to  that  covert,  as  clear  as  the  skies 
When  their  blue  depths  are  cloudless,  a  little 

lake  lies. 
Where  the  creature  at  rest  can  his  image  behold 
Looking  up  through  the  radiance,  as  bright  and 

as  bold ! 
How  lonesome!  how  wild!  yet  the  wildness  is 

rife 
With  the  stir  of  enjoyment — the  spirit  of  life. 
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The  glad  fish  leaps  up  in  the  heart  of  the  lake, 
Whose  depths  at   the    sullen  plunge,  sullenly 

quake ! 
Elate  on  the  fern-branch  the  grasshopper  sings, 
And  away  in  the  midst  of  his  roundelay  springs; 
*Mid  the  flowers  of  the  hcaih,  not  more  bright 

than  himself, 
The  wild  bee  is  busy,  a  musical  elf— 
Then  starts  from  his  labour,  unwearied  and  gay, 
And  circling  the  antlers,  booms  far  far  away. 
While  high  up  the  mountains,  in  silence  remote, 
The  cuckoo  unseen  is  repeating  his  note. 
And  mellowing  Echo,  on  watch  in  the  skies, 
Like  a  voice  from  some  loftier  climate  replies. 
With  wide-branching    antlers,  a   guard   to  hifl 

breast. 
There  lies  the  wild  Creature,  even  stately  in  ^est ! 
'Mid    the    grandeur  of  nature,   composed   and 

serene. 
And  proud  in  his  heart  of  the  mountainous  scene. 
He  lifts  his  calm  eye  to  the  eagle  and  raven. 
At  noon  sinking  down  on  smooth  wings  to  their 

haven. 
As  if  in  his  soul  the  bold  Animal  smiled 
To  his  friends  of  the  sky,  the  joint  hen's  of  the 

wild. 

—Yes!  fierce  looks  thy  nature,  ev*n  hush'd  in 

repose — 
In  the  depth  of  thy  desert  regardless  of  foes. 
Thy  bold  antlers  call  on  the  hunter  afar 
With  a  haughty  defiance  to  come  to  the  war! 
No  outrage  is  war  to  a  creature  like  thee ! 
The  bugle-horn  fills  thy  wild  spirit  with  glee, 
Ae  thou  bearest  thy  neck  on  the  wings  of  the 

wind. 
And  the  laggard ly  gaze-hound  is  toiling  behmd. 
In  the  beams  of  thy  forehead  that  glitter  wuh 

death. 
In  feet  that  draw  power  from  the  touch  of  the 

heath, — 
In  the  wide-raging  torrent  that  lends  theo  its 

roar, — 
In  the  cliff  that  once  trod  must  be  trodden  no 

more, — 
Thy  trust— *  mid  the  dangers  that  threaten  thy 

reign ! 
—But  what  if  the  stag  on  the  mountain  be  slain  f 
On  the  brink  of  the  rock — lo  !  he  standeth  at  bay 
Like  a  victor  that  falls  at  the  close  of  the  day — 
While  hunter  and  heund  in  their  terror  retreat 
From  the  death  that  is  spurn' d  from  his  furious 

feet: 
And  his  last  cry  of  anger  comes  back  from  the 

skies, 
As  nature's  fierce  son  in  the  wilderness  dies. 
High  life  of  a  hunter !  he  meets  on  the  hill 
The  new  waken*d  daylight,  so  bright  and  so  still ; 
And  feels,  as  the  clouds  of  the  morning  unrolli 
The  silence,  the  splendour,  ennoble  his  tout. 
'Tia  his  o*er  the  mountains  to  stalk  like  a  ghott, 
Enshrouded  with  mist,  in  which  nature  is  lost, 
Till  he  lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  flood,  valley,  and 

height. 
In  one  moment  all  swim  in  an  ocean  of  light ; 
vWhile  the  sun,  like  a  glorious  banner  unfurl'd, 
Seems  to  wave  o'er  a  new,  more  magnificent 

world. 


'Tis  his — by  the  mouth  of  some  cavern  his  seat— 
The  lightning  of  heaven  to  hold  at  his  feet, 
While  the  thunder  below  him  that  growls  from 

the  cloud. 
To  him  comes  on  echo  more  awfully  loud. 
When  the  clear  depth  of  noon-tide,  with  glitter- 
ing motion, 
O'erflows  the  lone  glens — an  aerial  ocean — 
When  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  in  union  pro- 
found. 
Lie  blended  in  beauty  that  knows  not  a  sound- 
As  his  eyes  in  the  sunshiny  solitude  close 
'Neath  a  rock  of  the  desert  in  drean^ing  repose, 
He  sees,  in  his  slumbers,  such  visions  of  old 
As  his  wild  Gaelic  songs  to  his  infancy  told ; 
O'er  the  mountains  a  thousand  plumed  hunters 

are  borne. 
And  he  starts  from  his  dream  at  the  blast  of  the 

horn. 
Yes !  child  of  the  desert !  fit  quarry  were  thou 
For  the  hunter  that  came  with  a  crown  on  his 

brow, — 
By  princes  attended  with  arrow  and  spear, 
In  their  white-tented  camp,  for  the  warfare  of 

deer. 
In  splendour  the  tents  on  the   green  summit 

stood. 
And  brightly  they  shone  from  the  glade  in  the 

wood, 
And,  silently  built  by  a  magical  spell, 
The  pyramid  rose  in  the  depth  of  the  dell. 
All  mute  was  the  palace  of  Lochy  that  day. 
When  the  king  and  his  nobles — a  gallant  array — 
To  Gleno  or  Glen-Etivo  came  forth  in  their  pride, 
And  a  hundred  fierce  stags  in  their  solitude  died. 
Not    lonely  and   single    they  pass'd   o'er   the 

height— 
But  thousands  swept  by  in  their  hurricane-flight  j 
And  bow'd  to  the  dust  in  their  trampling  tread 
Was  the  plumage  on  many  a  warrior's  head. 
—"Fall  down  on  your  laces!— <he  herd  is  at 

hand!" 
-^And  onwards  they  came  like  the  sea  o'er  the 

sand; 
Like  the  snow  from  the  mountain  when  looeen'd 

by  rain. 
And  rolling  along  with  a  crash  to  the  plain ; 
Like  a  thunder-split  oak-tree,  that  fells  in  one 

shock 
With  his  hundred  wide  arms  from  the  top  of  the 

lock. 
Like  the  voice  of  the  sky,  when  the  black  cloud 

is  near, 
So  sudden,  so  loud  came  the  tempest  of  Deer. 
Wild  mirth  of  the  desert !  fit  pastime  for  kings ! 
Which  still  the  rude  Bard  in  his  solitude  sings. 
Oh !  reign  of  magnificence  !  vonish'd  for  ever ! 
Like  music  dried  up  in  the  bed  of  a  rivef 
Whose  course  hath  been  changed !  yet  my  soul 

can  survey 
The  clear  cloudless  morn  of  that  glorious  day. 
Yes !  the  wide  silent  forest  is  loud  as  of  yore, 
And  the  far-ebbed  grandeur  rolls  back  lo  the 

shore. 

I  wake  from  my  trance ! — ^lo !  the  sun  is  de- 
clining ! 
And  the  Black-mount  afar  in  his  lustre  is  shining, 
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— One  sof  go!  ieT  z'.r^m  ere  ih^twilight  preraii .'  ■  No:  all  fb«  glens  of  C;d«<kxi  coald  field  so  brigkt 
Then  down  W  rr.e  *:r.k  to  the  cot  in  the  dale.        ;  a  bind. 

Wh^re  «.i_-s  '..e  imr  mail  lo  rhe  viol  so  sweet,     |  That  in  va  lustre  breathes  and  blooaisof  aorae 
Or  the  H'Xjr  Is  ai.ve  wi:h  her  white  twinkling  feet. .  warm  forei^  land. 

Down,  down  Like  a  bird  to  the  depth  of  the  dell! 

— Vaniahd  creatorcl  I  bid  thy  feir  image  iarc-   -The  hawk  hath  long  been  sleeping  npoa  the 
^'«^ii  -  pillar  stone. 

And  what  hath  kept  mj  Mhairi  in  the  moorhuids 

allalooef 
And  where  go€  she  those  lorely  flowers  mine  old 
A    LAY    OF    FAIRY    LAND.  eyes  dimly  see  ? 

\Vhere'cr  they  grew,  it  most  hare  been  upon  a 
It  is  upon  the  Sabbath-day  at  rising  of  ihc  snn,    I  lorely  tree. 

That  to  Glenmore's  black  fores: -side  a  Shep- 
herdess hath  gone.  "  Sit  down  beneath  oar  elder-shade,  and  I  mj 
From  eagle  and  from  riven  lo  guard  her  little  ta^e  ^"iH  tell." — 

flock,  -^nd  Speaking,  on  her  mother's  lap  the  woodroiis 

And  read  her  Bible  as  she  sits  on  greensward  or  chaplet  fell ; 

on  rock.  ,  It  seem'd  as  if  its  blissful  breath  did  her  worn 

heart  restore. 
Her  widow-mother  wept  to  hear  her  whispered  Till  the  faded  eyes  of  age  did  beam  as  they  had 

prayer  so  sweet,  |  beam'd  of  yore. 

Then  through  the  silence  bless'd  the  sound  of  her 

soft  parting  feet ;  ..  ^jj^  j^y  was  something  dim— bat  the  gTacma 

And  thought,  **  While  thou  art  praising  God  amid  sunshine  fell 

the  hills  so  calm,  On  me,  and  on  my  sheep  and  lambs,  and  our 


Far  off  this  broken  rcMce.  my  child !   will  join 
the  morning  psalm.*' 

So  down  upon  her  rushy  coach  her  motsten'd 

cheek  she  laid, 
And  away  into  the  morning  hush  is  flown  her 

Highland  Maid ; 
In  hearen  the  stars  are  all  bedimm*d,  bat  in  its 

dewy  mirth 
A  star  more  beautiful  than  they  b  shining  on  the 

earth. 

— In  the  deep  mountain-hollow  the  dreamy  day 

is  done, 
For  close  the  peace  of  Sabbath  brings  the  rise  and 

set  of  sun; 
The  mother  through  her  lonely  door  looks  forth 

unto  the  green, 
ITet  the  shadow  of  her  Shepherdess  is  nowhere 

to  be  seen. 

Within  her  loring  bosom,  stirs  one  faint  throb  of 

fear — 
•*  Oh!  why  so  late !"  a  footstep— and  she  knows 

her  child  is  near ; 
So  out  into  the  erening  the  gladden'd  mother 

goes. 
And  between  her   and  the  crimson  light  her 

daaghter's  beauty  glows. 

The  heather-balm  is  fragrant— the  heather-bloom 

is  iair, 
Bat  'tis  neither  heather-halm  nor  bloom  that 

wreathes  round  Mhmri's  hair ; 
Round  her  white  brows  so  innocent,  and  her  blae 

quiet  eyes. 
That  look  out  bright,  in  smiling  light,  beneath 

the  flowery  dyes. 

These  flowers,  by  far  too  beautiful  among  our 

hills  to  grow, 
These  gem-crown*d  stalks,  too  tender  to  bear 

one  flake  of  snow  : 


own  little  dell ; 
Some  lay  down  in  the  warmth,  and  some  hegan 

to  feed. 
And  I  took  oat  the  Holy  Book,  and  thereupoo 

did  read. 

'*  And  while  that  I  was  reading  of  Him  who  for 

us  died. 
And  blood  and  water  shed  for  as  from  oat  his 

blessed  side. 
An  angcKs  Toice  above  my  head  came  singing 

o'er  and  o'er. 
In  Abemethy-wood  it  sank,  now  rose  in  dark 

Gleimiore. 

"  'Mid  lonely  hills,  on  Sabbath,  all  by  myself,  to 

hear 
That  voice,  unto  my  beating  heart  did  bring  a 

joyful  fear ; 
For  well  I  knew  the  wild  song  that  wavcr'd  o'er 

my  head. 
Must  be  from  some  celestial  thing,  or  from  the 

happy  dead . 

"  I  look'd  up  fl^m  my  Bible — and  lo!  before  me 

stood. 
In  her  green  graceful  garments,  the  Lady  of  the 

Wood; 
Silent  she  was  and  motionless,  but  when  her  ejtB 

met  mine, 
I  knew  she  came  to  do  me  good,  her  smile  was 

80  divine. 

"  She  laid  her  hand  as  soft  as  light  upon  your 

daaghter's  hair. 
And  up  that  white  arm  flowed  my  heart  mto  her 

bosom  fair; 
And  all  at  once  I  loved  her  well  as  she  my  mate 

had  been. 
Though  she  had  come  from  Fairy-Land,  and  was 

the  Fairy- Queen." 
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Then  started  Mhairi's  mother  at  that  wild  word 

of  fear, 
For  a  daughter  had  been  lost  to  her  for  many  a 

hopeless  year ; 
The  child  had  gone  at  sunrise  among  the  hills  to 

roam,  , 
But  many  a  sunset  since  had  been,  and  none  hath 

brought  her  home. 

Some  thought  that  Fhaum,  the  Savage  shape  that 

on  the  mountain  dwells, 
Had  somewhere  left  her  lying  dead  among  the 

heather-bells, 
And  others  said  the  River  red  had  caught  her  in 

her  glee, 
And  her  fair  body  swept  unseen  into  the  unseen 

Sea. 

But  thoughts  come  to  a  mother's  breast  a  mother 

only  knows. 
And  grief,  although  it  never  dies,  in  fancy  finda 

repose ; 
By  day  she  feels  the  dismal  truth  that  death  has 

ta'en  her  child. 
At  night  she  hears  her  singing  still  and  dancing 

o'er  the  wild. 

And  then  her  Country's  legends  lend  all  their 

lovely  faith. 
Till  sleep  reveals  a  silent  land,  but  not  a  land  of 

death — 
Where,  happy  in  her  innocence,  her  Uving  child 

doth  play 
With  those  fair  Elves  that  wafted  her  from  her 

own  world  away. 

*'  Look  not  so  mournful,  mother !  'tis  not  a  Tale 

of  woe — 
The  Fairy- Queen  stoop'd  down  and  left  a  kiss 

upon  my  brow. 
And  faster  than  mine  own  two  doves  e'er  stoop'd 

unto  my  hand, 
Our  flight  was  through  the  ether — then  we  dropt 

on  Fairy-Land. 

•*  Along  a  river-side  that  ran  wide- winding  thro* 

a  wood. 
We  walked,  the  Fairy-Queen  and  I,  in  loving 

soUtude ; 
And  there  serenely  on  the  trees,  in  all  their  rich 

attire, 
Sat  crested  birds  whose  plumage  seem'd  to  bum 

with  harmless  fire. 

"No  sound  was  in  our  steps,--a8  on  the  ether 
mute — 

For  the  velvet  moss  lay  greenly  deep  beneath  the 
gliding  foot, 

Till  we  came  to  a  Waterfall,  and  *mid  the  Rain- 
bows there 

The  Mermaids  and  the  Furiei  played  in  Water 
and  in  Air. 

*'  And  sure  there  was  sweet  singingt  for  it  at  once 

did  breathe 
From  all  the  Woods  and  Waters,  and  from  the 

Caves  beneath ; 
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Bui  wiien    those  happy  creatures  beheld  their 

lovely  Queen, 
The  music  died  away  at  once,  as  if  it  ne'er  had 

been, — 

*'  And  hovering  in  the  Rainbow,  and  floating  on 

the  Wave, 
Each  little  head  so  beautiful  some  show  of  homage 

gave, 
And  bending  down  bright  lengths  of  hair  that 

glisten'd  in  its  dew, 
Seem'd  as  the  Sun  ten  thousand  rays  against  tha 

Water  threw. 

"  Soft  the  music  rose  again — ^but  we  left  it  far 

behind. 
Though  strains  o'ertook  us  now  and  then,  on 

some  small  breath  of  wind  ; 
Our  guide  into  that  bright' ning  bliss  was  aye  that 

bright'ning  stream. 
Till   lo!    a    Palace   silently    unfolded   like   m 

dream. 

"  Then  thought  I  of  the  lovely  tales,  and  music 

lovelier  still. 
My  elder  sister  used  to  sing  at  evening  on  the 

Hill, 
When  I  was  but  a  little  child  too  young  to  watch 

the  sheep, 
And  on  her  kind  knees  laid  my  head  in  very  joy 

to  sleep. 

"  Tales  of  the  silent  people,  and  their  green  silent 

Land! 
— ^But  the  gates  of  that  bright  Palace  did  suddenly 

expand. 
And  flU'd  with  green-robed  Fairies  was  seen  an 

ample  hall, 
Where  she  who  held  my  hand  in  hers  was  the 

lovehest  of  them  all. 

"Round  her  in  happy  heavings,  flow'd  that  bright 

glistering  crowd. 
Yet  though  a  thousand  voices  hailed,  the  murmur 

was  not  loud, 
And  o'er  their  plumed  and  flowery  heads  there 

sang  a  whispering  breeze, 
When,  as  before  their  Queen,  all  sank-  down 

slowly  on  their  knees. 

"Then,"  said  the  Queen,  "seven  years  to-day 

since  mine  own  infant's  birth — 
And  we  must  send  her  Nourice  this  evening  back 

to  earth ; 
Though  sweet  her  home  beneath  the  sun — far 

other  home  than  this— 
So  I  have  brought  her  sister  small,  to  see  her  in 

her  bliss. 

"Luhana!  bind  thy  frontlet  upon  my  Mhairi's 

brow, 
That  she  on  earth  may  show  the  flowers  that  in 

our  gardens  grow.*' 
And  firom  the  heavenly  odours  breathed  around 

my  head  I  knew 
How  delicate  must  bo  their  shape,  how  beautUbl 

their  hue ! 
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".Then  near  and  nearer  still  I  heard  small  peals 

of  laughter  sweet, 
And  the  infant  Fay  came  dancing  in  with  her 

white-twinkling  feet, 
While  in  green  rows  the  smiling  Elves  fell  back 

on  either  side, 
And  up  that  avenue  the  Fay  did  like  a  6un>beam 

glide. 

"But  who  came  then  into  the  Hall 7     One  long 

since  mourned  as  dead ! 
Oh !  never  had  the  mould  been  strewn  o*er  such 

a  star-like  head ! 
On  me  alone  she  pour'd  her  voice,  on  me  alone 

her  eyes. 
And,  as  she  gazed,  I  thought  upon  the  deep-blue 

cloudless  skies. 

"  Well  knew  I  my  fair  sister!  and  her  unforgot- 
ten  face ! 

Strange  meeting  one  so  beautiful  in  that  bewilder- 
ing place ! 

And  like  two  solitary  rills  that  by  themselves 
flowed  on, 

And  had  been  long  divided — we  melted  into 
one. 

"  When  that  the  shower  was  all  wept  out  of  our 

delightful  tears, 
And  love  rose  in  our  hearts  that  had  been  buried 

there  for  years. 
You  well  may  think  another  shower  straightway 

began  to  fall, 
Even  for  our  mother  and  our  home  to  leave  that 

heavenly  Hall ! 

"  I  may  not  tell  the  sobbing  and  weeping  that  was 
there, 

And  how  the  mortal  Nourice  left  her  Fairy  in 
despair. 

But  promised,  duly  every  year,  to  visit  the  sad 
child. 

As  soon  as  by  our  forest-side  the  first  pale  prim- 
rose smiled. 

"  While  they  two  were  embracing,  the  Palace  it 

was  gone. 
And  I  and  my  dear  sister  stood  by  the  Great 

Burial-stone; 
^While  both^f  us  our  river  saw  in  twilight  glini- 

mering  by, 
And  knew  at  once  the  dark  Cairngorm  in  his  own 

silent  sky." 

The  <!!hild  hath  long  been  speaking  to  one  who 

may  not  hear, 
For  «  deadly  Joy  came  suddenly  upon  a  deadly 

Fear, 
And  though  the  Mother  fell  not  down,  she  lay  on 

Mhairi*8  breast, 
And  her  face  was  white  as  that  of  one  whose  soul 

•has  gone  to  rest. 

She  sits  beneath  the  Elder-shade  in  that  long 

mortal  swoon, 
And  piteotisiy  on  her  wan  cheek  looks  down  the 

gentle  Moon ; 


And  when  her  senses  are  restored,  whom  sees 

she  at  her  side. 
But  Her  believed  in  childhood  to  have  wandered 

off  and  died ' 

In  these  small  hands,  so  lily-white,  is  water  (rom 

the  spring, 
And  a  grateful  coolness  drops  from  it  as  from  an 

angers  wing, 
And  to  her  Mother's  pale  lips  her  rosy  lips  are 

laid. 
While  these  long  soft  eye-lashes  drop  tears  on  hei 

hoary  head. 

She  stirs  not  in  her  Child's  embrace,  but  yields 

her  old  grey  hairs 
Unto  the  heavenly  dew  of  tears,  the  heavenly 

breath  of  prayers — 
No  voice  hath  she  to  bless  her  child,  till  tliat 

strong  fit  go  by, 
But  gazeth  on  the  long-lost  face,  and  then  i]]ion 

the  sky. 

The  Sabbath-morn  was  beautiful — and  the  long 

Sabbath-day — 
The  Evening-star  rose  beautiful  when  day-light 

died  away ; 
Morn,  day,  and  twilight,  this  lone  Glen  flow'd 

over  with  delight. 
But  the  fulness  of  all  mortal  Joy  hath  blessM  the 

Sabbath-night. 


THE    WIDOW. 

The  courtly  hall  is  gleaming  bright 
With  fashion's  graceful  throng- 
All  hearts  are  chain'd  in  still  delight. 
For  like  the  heaven-borne  voice  of  night 
Breathes  Handel's  sacred  song. 
Nor  on  my  spirit  melts  in  vain 
The  deep— the  wild — the  mournful  strain 
That  fills  the  echoing  hall 
(Though  many  a  callous  soul  he  there) 
With  sighs,  and  sobs,  and  cherish' d  painr— 
While  on  a  face,  as  Seraph's  fair, 
Mine  eyes  in  sadness  fall. 

Not  those  the  tears  that  smiling  flow 

As  fancied  sorrow  bleeds. 

Like  dew  upon  the  rose's  glow ; 

^That  Lady  'mid  the  glitt'ring  show 

Is  clothed  in  widows'  weeds. 

She  sits  in  reverie  profound. 

And  drinks  and  lives  upon  the  sound. 

As  if  she  ne'er  would  wake  ! 

Her  closed  eyes  cannot  hold  the  tears 

That  tell  what  dreams  her  soul  have  bound — 

In  memory  they  of  other  years 

For  a  dead  husband's  sake. 

Methinks  her  inmost  soul  lies  spread 
Before  my  tearful  sighl^ 
A  garden  whose  best  flowers  are  dead, 
A  sky  still  fair  (though  darkened' 
With  hues  of  lingering  light. 
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I  see  the  varying  fficlings  ehose 
Each  other  o'er  her  paUid  face, 
From  shade  to  deepest  gloom. 
She  thinks  on  Hving  objects  dear, 
And  pleasure  lends  a  cheerful  grace ; 
But  oh  !  that  look  so  dim  and  drear, 
— Her  heart  is  in  the  tomb. 

Rivalling  the  tender  crescent  Moon, 

The  Star  of  evening  shines— 

A  warm,  still,  balmy  night  of  June, 

Low-murmuring  with  a  fitful  tune 

From  yonder  grove  of  pines. 

In  the  silence  of  that  starry  sky. 

Exchanging  vows  of  constancy. 

Two  happy  lovers  stray  : 

— To  her  how  sad  and  strange !  to  know. 

In  darkness  while  the  phantoms  fade. 

That  one  a  widow'd  wretch  is  now. 

The  other  in  the  clay. 

A  wilder  gleam  disturbs  her  eye : 
Oh  !  hush  the  deep*ning  strain  ! 
And  must  the  youthful  Warrior  die  f 
A  gorgeous  funeral  passes  by. 
The  dead-march  stuns  her  brain. 
The  singing  voice  she  hears  no  more. 
Across  his  grave  the  thunders  roar ! 
How  weeps  yon  gallant  band 
0*er  him  their  valour  could  not  save ! 
For  the  bayonet  is  red  with  gore, 
And  he,  the  beautiful  and  bravo, 
Now  sleeps  in  Egypt's  sand. 

But  far  away  in  cloud  and  mist 
The  ghastly  vision  swims. 
—Unto  that  dying  cadence  list ! 
She  thinks  the  voices  of  the  blest 
Now  chaunt  their  evening  hymns. 
O  for  a  dove*s  unwearied  wing, 
That  she  might  fly  where  angels  sing 
Around  the  judgment-scat ; 
That  Spirit  pure  to  kiss  again. 
And  smile  at  earthly  sorrowing ! 
Wash'd  free  from  every  mortal  stain. 
At  Jesus*  blessed  feet. 

How  longs  her  spirit  to  recall 

That  prayer  so  vain  and  wild ! 

For,  idly  wandering  round  the  Hall, 

Her  eyes  are  startled  as  they  fall 

On  her  own  beauteous  Child. 

Gazing  on  one  so  good  and  fair, 

Less  mournful  breathes  that  holy  air, 

And  almost  melts  to  mirth : 

Pleased  will  she  sojourn  here  awhile, 

And  see,  beneath  her  pious  care, 

In  heaven's  most  gracious  sunshine  smile 

The  sweetest  Flower  on  earth. 

The  song  dies  *mid  the  silent  strings. 

And  the  Hall  is  now  alive 

With  a  thousand  gay  and  fluttering  thingi; 

— The  noise  to  her  a  comfort  brings, 

Iler  heart  and  soul  revive. 

With  solemn  pace  and  loving  pride 

She  walks  by  her  fair  daughter's  side. 

Who  views  with  young  delight 


The  gaudy  sparkling  revelry, — 
Unconscious  that  from  far  and  wide 
On  her  is  turn'd  each  charmed  eye— 
The  Beauty  of  the  night ! 

A  Spirit  she  !  and  Joy  her  name ! 

She  walks  upon  the  air ; 

Grace  swims  throughout  her  fragile  frame, 

And  glistens  like  a  lambent  flame 

Amid  her  golden  hair. 

Her  eyes  are  of  the  heavenly  blue, 

A  cloudless  twilight  bathed  in  dew ; 

The  blushes  on  her  cheek, 

Like  the  roses  of  the  vernal  year 

That  lend  the  virgin  snow  their  hue— 

And  oh  !  what  pure  delight  to  hear 

The  gentle  Vision  speak ! 

Yet  dearer  than  that  rosy  glow 
To  me  yon  cheek  so  wan ; 
Lovely  I  thought  it  long  ago, 
But  lovelier  far  now  blanch'd  with  woe 
Like  the  breast-down  of  the  swan. 
Then  worship  ye  the  sweet — the  youngs- 
Hang  on  the  witchcraft  of  her  tongue. 
Wild-murmuring  like  the  lute. 
On  thee,  O  Lady  !  let  mc  gaze  : 
Thy  soul  is  now  a  lyre  unstrung. 
But  I  hear  the  voice  of  other  days. 
Though  these  pale  lips  be  mute. 

Lovely  thou  art !  yet  none  may  dare 
That  placid  soul  to  move. 
Most  beautiful  thy  braided  hair. 
But  awful  holiness  breathes  there. 
Unmeet  for  earthly  love. 
More  touching  far  than  deep  distress 
Thy  smiles  of  languid  happiness, 
That  like  the  gleams  of  Even 
O'er  thy  calfti  cheek  serenely  play. 
— Thus  at  the  silent  hour  we  bless, 
Unmindful  of  the  joyous  day. 
The  still  sad  face  of  Heaven. 


HYMN  TO   SPRING. 

How  beautiful  the  pastime  of  the  Spring ! 
Lo!  newly  waking  from  her  wintry  dream, 
She,  like  a  smiling  infant,  timid  plays 
On  the  green  margin  of  this  sunny  lake, 
Fearing,  by  starts,  the  little  breaking  waves 
(If  riplings,  rather  known  by  sound  than  sight. 
May  haply  so  be  named)  that  in  the  grass 
Soon  fade  in  murmuring  mirth  ;  now  seeming 

proud 
To  venture  round  the  edge  of  yon  far  point. 
That  from  an  eminence  softly  sinking  down,   ' 
Doth  from  the  wide  and  homeless  waters  shape 
A  scene  offender,  delicate  repose, 
Fit  haunt  for  thee,  in  thy  flrst  hours  of  joy, 
Delightful  Spring ! — nor  less  an  emblem  fair. 
Like  thee,  of  beauty,  innocence,  and  youth. 

On  such  a  day,  *mid  such  a  scene  as  this, 
Methinks  the  poets  who  in  lovely  hymns 
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Have  snr.^  thy  reiijn,  sweet  Power  I  and  wiahM 


It  long. 


fn  their  warm  hearts  conceived  those  eulogies 
That,  I'^ndlng  to  the  world  inanimate 
A  pul.*e  find  spirit  of  life,  for  aye  preserve 
The  i»anctity  of  Nature,  and  embalm 
Ht  fleeting  spectacles  in  memory's  cell 
In  ^pite  of  time's  migrations.     Onwarda  roll 
The  circling  seasons,  and  as  each  gives  birth 
'I  o  dreims  peculiar,  yea  destructive  oft 
0(  former  feelings,  in  oblivion's  shade 
."^leep  the  fair  visions  of  forgotten  hours. 
But  Nature  calls  the  poet  to  her  aid. 
And  in  his  lays  beholds  her  glory  live 
For  ever.     Thus,  in  winter's  deepest  gloom, 
When  all  is  dim  before  the  outward  eye. 
Nor  the  ear  catches  one  delightful  sound* 
They  who  have  wander'd  in  their  musing  walks 
With  the  great  poets,  in  their  spirits  feel 
No  change  on  earth,  but  see  the  unalter'd  woods 
Laden  with  beauty,  and  inhale  the  song 
Of  birds,  airs,  echoes,  and  of  vernal  showers. 

So  hath  it  been  with  me.  delightful  Spring ! 
And  now  I  hail  thee  as  a  friend  who  pays 
An  annual  visit,  yet  whose  image  lives 
From  parting  to  return,  and  who  is  blest 
E^h  time  with  blessings  warmer  than  before.     ^ 

Oh !    gracious  Power  !   lor  thy  beloved  ap- 
proach 
The  expectmg  earth  lay  wrapt  in  kindling  smiles, 
Struggling  with  tears,  and  often  overcome. 
A  blessing  sent  before  thee  from  the  heavens, 
A  balmy  spirit  breathing  tenderness. 
Prepared  thy  way.  and  all  created  things 
Felt  that  the  angel  of  delight  was  near. 
Thou  earnest  at  last,  and  such  a  heavenly  smile 
Shone  round  thee,  as  beseem'd  the  eldest-bom 
Of  Nature's  guardian  spirits.     The  great  Sun, 
Scattering  the  clouds  with  a  resistless  smile. 
Came  forth  to  do  thee  homage:  a  sweet  hymn 
Was  by  the  low  Winds  chaunted  in  the  sky  ; 
And  when  thy  feet  descended  on  the  earth, 
Scarce  could  they   move   amid  the  clustering 

flowers 
By  Nature  strewn  o'er  valley,  hill,  and  field, 
To  hail  her  blest  deliverer ! — Ye  fair  Trees, 
How  are  ye  changed,  and  changing  while  I  gaze! 
It  seems  as  if  some  gleam  of  verdant  light 
Fell  on  you  from  a  rainbow ;  but  it  lives 
Amid  your  tendrils,  brightening  every  hoar 
Into  a  deeper  radiance.    Ye  sweet  Birds, 
Were  you  asleep  through  all  the  wintry  hoars, 
Beneath  the  waters,  or  in  mossy  caves  f 
There  are,  'tis  said,  birds  that  pursue  the  spring, 
Where'er  she  flies,  or  else  in  death-like  sleep 
Abide  her  annual  reign,  when  forth  they  come 
With  freshen'd  plumage  and  enraptured  song, 
As  ye  do  now,  unwearied  choristers ! 
Till  the  land  ring  with  joy.     Yet  are  ye  not, 
Sporting  in  tree  and  air,  more  beautiful 
Than  the  young  lambs,  that  from  the  valley-nde 
Send  a  soft  bleating  like  an  infant's  voice, 
Half  happy,  half  afraid!  O  blessed  things! 
At  sight  of  this  your  perfect  innocence, 
The  sterner  thoughts  of  manhood  melt  away 
Into  a  mood  as  mild  as  woman's  dreams. 


The  strife  of  working  intellect,  the  stir 
Of  hopes  ambitious  ;  the  disturbing  sound 
Of  fame,  and  all  that  worshipped  pageantry 
That  ardent  spirits  burn  for  in  their  pride, 
Fly  like  disparting  clouds,  and  leave  the  soul 
Pure  and  serene  as  the  blue  depths  of  heaven. 

Now.  is  the  time  in  some  meek  solitude 
To  hold  communion  with  those  innocent  thooghts 
That  bleffl'd  our  earlier  days; — to  list  the  roice 
Of  conscience  murmuring  from  her  inmost  shrine. 
And  learn  if  still  she  sing  the  quiet  tune 
That  fiird  the  ear  of  youth.     If  then  we  feel, 
That  'mid  the  powers,  the  passions,  and  desires 
Of  rip)er  age,  we  still  have  kept  our  hearts 
Free  from  pollution,  and  'mid  tempting  scenes 
Walk'd  on  with  pure  and  unreproved  steps. 
Fearless  of  guilt,  as  if  Ve  knew  it  not ; 
Ah  me  I  with  what  a  new  sublimity 
Will  the  green  hills  lift  up  their  sunny  heads, 
Ourselves  as  stately:  Smiling  will  we  gaze 
On  the  clouds  whose  happy  home  is  in  the  hea- 
vens; 
Nor  envy  the  clear  streamlet  that  pursoes 
His  course  'mid  flowers  and  music  to  the  ses. 
But  dread  the  beauty  of  a  vernal  day, 
Thou  trembler  before  memory  !   To  the  saint 
What  sight  so  lovely  as  the  angel  form 
That  smiles  upon  his  sleep !  The  sinner  veils 
His  face  ashamed, — unable  to  endure 
The  upbraiding  silence  of  the  seraph's  eyes ! — 

Yet  awful  must  it  be,  even  to  the  best 
And  wi.sest  man,  when  he  beholds  the  sun 
Prepared  once  more  to  run  his  annual  round 
Of  glory  and  of  love,  and  thinks  that  God 
To  him,  though  sojourning  in  earthly  shades, 
Hath  also  given  an  orbit,  whence  his  light 
May  glad  the  nations,  or  at  least  diffuse 
Peace  and  contentment  over  those  he  loves ! 
His  soul  expanded  by  the  breath  of  Spring, 
With  holy  confidence  the  thoughtful  roan 
Renews  his  vows  to  virtue, — vows  that  bind 
To  purest  motives  and  most  useful  deeds. 
Thus  solemnly  doth  pass  the  vernal  day. 
In  abstinence  severe  from  worldly  thoughts ; 
Lofty  disdainings  of  all  trivial  joys 
Or  sorrows ;  meditations  long  and  deep 
On  objects  fit  for  the  immortal  love 
Of  souls  immortal ;  weeping  penitence 
For  duties  (plain  though  highest  duties  be) 
Despised  or  violated ;  humblest  vows. 
Though  humble  strong  as  death,  henceforth  to 

walk 
Elate  in  innocence ;  and,  holier  still, 
Warm  gushings  of  his  spirit  unto  God 
For  all  his  past  e.Tistence,  whether  bright. 
As  the  spring  landscape  sleeping  in  the  sun. 
Or  dim  and  desolate  like  a  wintry  sea 
Stormy  and  boding  storms !     Oh !  such  will  be 
Frequent  and  long  his  musings,  till  he  feels 
As  all  the  stir  subsides,  like  busy  day 
Soft  melting  into  eve's  tranquillity, 
How  blest  is  peace  when  bom  within  the  soul. 

And  therefore  do  I  sing  these  pensive  hymns, 
O   Spring!  to  thee,  though  thou  by  some  art 
call'd 
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Parent  of  inirih  and  rapture,  worshipp'd  best 
With  festive  dances  and  a  choral  song. 
No  melancholy  man  am  I,  sweet  Spring  \ 
Who,  filling  all  things  with  hb  own  poor  griefs, 
Sees  nought  but  sadness  in  the  character 
Of  universal  Nature,  and  who  weaves 
Most  doleful  ditties  in  the  midst  of  joy. 
Yet  knowing  something,  dimly  though  it  be, 
And  therefore  still  more  awful,  of  that  strange 
And  roost  tumultuous  thing,  the  heart  of  man. 
It  chanceth  oft,  that  mix'd  with  Nature's  sniileB 
My  soul  beholds  a  solemn  quietness 
That  almost  looks  like  grief,  as  if  on  earth 
There  were  no  perfect  joy,  and  happiness 
Still  trembled  on  the  brink  of  misery ! 

Yea !  mournful  thoughts  like  these  even  now 

arise. 
While  Spring,  like  Nature's  smiling  infancy, 
Sports  round  me,  and  all  images  of  peace 
Seem  native  to  this  earth,  nor  other  homo 
Desire  or  know.    Yet  doth  a  mystic  chain 
Link  in  our  hearts  foreboding  fears  of  death 
With  every  loveUest  thing  that  seems  to  us 
Most  deeply  fraught  with  life.    Is  there  a  child 
More  beauteous  than  its  playmates,  even  more 

pure 
Than  they  t  while  gazing  on  its  face,  we  think 
That  one  so  fair  most  surely  soon  will  die  ! 
Such  are  the  fears  now  beating  at  my  heart. 
Ere  long,  sweet  Spring !  amid  forgotten  things 
Thou  and  thy  smiles  must  sleep :  thy  little  lambs 
Dead,   or  their  nature   changed ;   thy  hymning 

birds 
Mute ;  faded  every  flower  so  beautiful  ;^ 
And  all  fair  symptoms  of  incipient  life 
To  fulness  swollen,  or  sunk  into  decay ! 

Such  are  the  melancholy  dreams  that  filled 
In  the  elder  time  the  songs  of  tenderest  bards. 
Whene'er  they  named    the    Spring.     Thence, 

doubts  and  fearfi 
Of  what  might  be  the  final  doom  of  man ; 
Till  all  things  spoke  to  their  perplexed  souls 
The  language  of  despair;  and,  mournful  sight ! 
Even  hope  lay  prostrate  upon  beauty's  grave ! — 
Vain  fears  of  death !  breathed  forth  in  deathless 

lays ! 
O  foolish  bards,  immortal  in  your  works, 
Yet  trustless  of  your  immortality ! 
Not  now  are  ihey  whom  Nature  calls  her  bards 
Thus  daunted  by  the  image  of  decay. 
They  have  their  tears,  and  oft  they  shed  them 

too. 
By  reason  unreproach'd ;  but  on  the  palo 
Cold  cheek  of  death,  they  see  a  spirit  smile, 
Bright  and  still  brightening,  even  like  thee,  O 

Spring ! 
Stealing  in  beauty  through  the  winter  snow  ! — 

.Reason,  beloved  of  Heaven!    my  hymn   Is 
closed ! 
And  thou,  sweet  Lake !  on  whose  rethed  banks 
[  have  80  long  reposed,  yet  in  the  depth 
Of  meditation  scarcely  seen  thy  waves, 
I'^nrewell  !^the  voice  of  worship  and  of  praise 
Pies  on  my  lips,  yet  shall  my  heart  preserve 


Inviolate  the  spirit  whence  it  sprung! 
Even  as  a  harp,  when  some  wild  plaintive  strain 
Goes  with  the  hand  that  touch'd  it,  still  retains 
Tlic  soul  uf  music  sleeping  on  its  strings. 


LORD    RONALD'S    CHILD 

Three  days  ago  Lord  Ronald's  child 
Was  singing  o*cr  the  mountain>wild, 
Among  the  sunny  showers 
That  brought  the  rainbow  to  her  sight. 
And  bathed  her  footsteps  in  the  light 
Of  purple  heather-flowers. 
But  chilly  came  the  evening's  breath — 
The  silent  dew  was  cold  with  death — 
She  reach'd  her  home  with  pain  ; 
And  from  the  bed  where  now  she  lies 
With  snow-white  face  and  closed  eyes, 
She  ne'er  must  rise  again. 

Still  is  she  as  a  frame  of  stone 

That  in  its  beauty  Hes  alone, 

With  silence  breathing  from  its  face, 

For  ever  in  some  holy  place ! 

Chapel  or  aisle  !  on  marble  laid — 

With  pale  hands  o'er  its  pale  breast  spread— 

An  image  humble,  meek,  and  low, 

Of  one  forgotten  long  ago ! 

Soft  feet  are  winding  up  the  stair— 

And  lo !  a  Vision  passing  fair ! 

All  dress'd  in  white — a  mournful  show— 

A  band  of  orphan  children  come, 

Whh  footsteps  like  the  falling  snow. 

To  bear  to  her  eternal  home 

The  gracious  Lady  who  look'd  down 

With  smiles  on  their  forlorn  estate — 

— ^But  Mercy  up  to  heaven  is  gone. 

And  left  the  friendless  to  their  fate. 

They  pluck  the  honeysuckle's  bloom, 
That  through  the  window  fills  the  room 
With  mournful  odours — and  the  rose 
That  in  its  innocent  beauty  glows. 
Leaning  its  dewy  golden  head 
Towards  the  pale  face  of  the  dead. 
Weeping  like  a  thing  fort<aken 
Unto  eyes  that  will  not  waken. 

AH  bathed  in  pity's  gentle  showers. 
They  place  these  melancholy  flowers 
Upon  the  cold  white  breast ! 
And  there  they  lie  !  profoundly  calm  ! 
Ere  long  to  fill  with  fading  balm 
A  place  of  deeper  rest ! 
By  that  fair  Band  the  bier  is  borne 
Into  the  open  light  of  morn,— 
And,  till  the  parting  dirge  be  said, 
Upon  a  spot  of  sunshine  laid 
Beneath  a  grove  of  trees ! 
Bowed  and  uncovered  every  head. 
Bright-tressed  youth,  and  hoary  age— 
— ^Then  suddenly  before  the  dead 
Lord  Ronald's  gather'd  vassalage       ' 
Fall  down  upon  their  knees ! 
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valleyi  not  exceeding  halfa  dozen  families,  with  some 
too  from  the  neighbouring  glens,  drawn  by  the  unusual 
appearance,  came  to  visit  the  strangers  in  their  tent. 
Without,  the  evening  was  calm  and  beautiful ;  within 
were  the  gaiety  and  kindness  of  simple  mirth.  At  a 
late  hour,  their  guests  departed  under  a  most  refulgent 
moon  that  lighted  them  up  the  surrounding  mountains, 
on  which  they  turned  to  hail  with  long-continued 
shouts  and  songs  the  blazing  of  a  huge  fire,  that  was 
hastily  kindled  at  the  door  of  the  tent  to  bid  them  a 
distant  farewell. 

The  images  and  feelings  of  these  few  happy  days, 
and,  above  all,  of  that  delightAil  evening,  the  author 
wished  to  preserve  in  poetry.  What  he  hat  written, 
while  it  serves  to  himself  and  his  friends  as  a  record 
of  past  happiness,  may,  he  hopes,  without  impropriety 
be  offered  to  the  public,  since,  if  at  all  (hithAjl  to  its 
subject,  it  will  have  some  interest  to  those  who  delight 
in  the  wilder  scenes  of  Nature,  and  who  have  studied 
with  respect  and  love  the  character  of  their  simple 
inhabitants. 


The  hush  of  bliss  was  on  the  sunny  hills, 
The  clouds  were  sleeping  on  the  silent  sky, 
We  traveird  in  the  midst  of  melody 
Warbled  around  us  from  the  mountain'rills. 
The  voice  was  like  the  glad  voice  of  a  friend 
Murmuring  a  welcome  to  his  happy  home  ; 
We  felt  its  kindness  with  our  spirits  blend, 
And  said,  *'  This  day  no  farther  will  we  roam  !** 
The  coldest  heart  that  ever  looked  on  heaven, 
Had  surely  felt  the  beauty  of  that  day, 
And,  as  he  paused,  a  gentle  blessing  given 
To  the  sweet  scene  that  tempted  him  to  stay. 
But  we,  who  travelled  through  that  region  bright, 
Were  joyful  pilgrims  under  Nature's  care. 
From  youth  had  loved  the  dreams  of  pure  delight, 
Descending  on  us  through  the  lonely  air, 
When  Heaven  is  clothed  with  smiles,  and  Earth 
as  Heaven  is  fair ! 

Seven  lovely  days  had  like  a  happy  dream 
Died  in  our  spirits  silently  away. 
Since  Grassmere,  waking  to  the  morning  ray, 
Met  our  last  lingering  look  with  farewell  gleam. 
I  may  not  tell  what  joy  our  being  filPd, 
Wand'ring  like  shadows  over  plain  and  steep. 
What  beauteous  visions  lonely  souls  can  build 
When  'mid  the  mountain  solitude  they  sleep. 
I  may  not  tell  how  the  deep  power  of  sound 
Can  back  to  life  long-faded  dreams  recall. 
When  lying  'mid  the  noise  that  lives  around 
Through  the  hush'd  spirit  flows  a  waterfall. 
To  thee,  my  Wordsworth!*  whose  inspired 

song 
Comes  forth  in  pomp  from  Nature's  inner  shrine, 
To  thee  by  birth-right  such  high  themes  belong. 
The  unseen  grandeur  of  the  earth  is  thine ! 
One  lowlier  simple  strain  of  human  love  bo  mine. 

How  leapt  our  hearts,  when  from  an  airy  height. 
On  which  we  paused  for  a  sweet  fountain's  sake, 
With  green  fields  fading  in  a  peaceful  lake, 
A  deep-sunk  vale  burst  sudden  on  our  sight! 
We  felt  as  if  at  home  ;  a  magic  sound, 
As  from  a  spirit  whom  we  must  obey. 
Bade  us  descend  into  the  vale  profound,  - 


*  Mr.  Wordsworth  accompanied  the  author  on  this 
excursion. 


And  in  its  silence  pass  the  Sabbath-day. 

The  placid  lake  that  rested  far  below. 

Softly  embosoming  another  sky, 

Still  as  we  gazed  assumed  a  lovelier  glow, 

And  seem'd  to  send  us  looks  of  amity. 

Our  hearts  were  open  to  the  gracious  love 

Of  Nature,  smiling  Hke  a  happy  bride ; 

So  following  the  still  impulse  from  above, 

Down  the  green  slope  we  wind  with  airy  glide, 

And  pitch  our  snowy  tent  on  that  fair  water's  side 

Ah  me  !  even  now  I  see  before  me  stand. 
Among  the  verdant  holly-boughs  half-hid, 
The  Httle  radiant  airy  Pyramid, 
Like  some  wild  dwelling  built  in  Fairy-land. 
As  silently  as  gathering  cloud  it  rose. 
And  seems  a  cloud  descended  on  the  earth. 
Disturbing  not  the  Sabbath-day's  repose, 
Yet  gently  stirring  at  the  quiet  birth 
Of  every  short-lived  breeze :  the  sunbeams  greet 
The  beauteous  stranger  in  the  lonely  bay ; 
Close  to  its  shading  tree  two  streamlets  meet, 
With  gentle  glide,  as  weary  of  their  play. 
And  in  the  liquid  lustre  of  the  lake 
Its  image  sleeps,  reflected  far  below ; 
Such  image  as  the  clouds  of  summer  make, 
Clear  seen  amid  the  waveless  water's  glow, 
As  slumbering  infant  still,  and  pure  as  April 
snow. 

Wild  though  the  dwelling  seem,  thus  rising  fair, 
A  sudden  stranger  'mid  the  sylvan  scene, 
One  spot  of  radiance  on  surrounding  green, 
Human  it  is — and  human  souls  are  there ! 
Look  through  that  opening  in  the  canvas  wall, 
Through  which   by  fits  the  scarce-felt  breezes 

play, 
— Upon  three  happy  souls  thine  eyes  will  fall, 
The  summer  lambs  are  not  more  blest  than  they ! 
On  the  green  turf  all  motionless  they  lie, 
In  dreams  romantic  as  the  dreams  of  sleep. 
The  filmy  air  slow-gHmmering  on  their  eye, 
And  in  their  ear  the  murmur  of  the  deep. 
Or  haply  now  by  some  wild-winding  brook. 
Deep,  silent  pool,  or  waters  rushing  loud, 
In  thought  they  visit  many  a  fairy  nook 
That  rising  mists  in  rainbow  colours  shroud. 
And  ply  the  Angler's  sport  involved  in  mountain 

cloud ! 

Yes !  dear  to  us  that  solitary  trade, 

'Mid  vernal  peace  in  pcacefiilness  pursued. 

Through  rocky  glen,  wild  moor,  and  hanginp* 

wood. 
White-flowering  meadow,  and  romantic  glade ! 
The  sweetest  visions  of  our  boyish  years 
Come  to  our  spirits  with  a  murmuring  tone 
Of  running  waters, — and  one  stream  appears, 
Remember'd  all,  tree,  willow,  bank,  and  stone . 
How  glad  were  we,  when  after  sunny  showers 
Its  voice  came  to  us  issuing  from  the  school ! 
How  fled  the  vacant,  solitary  hours, 
By  dancing  rivulet,  or  silent  pool ! 
And  still  our  souls  retain  in  manhood's  prime 
The  love  of  joys  our  childish  years  that  blest ; 
So  now  encircled  by  these  hills  sublime. 
We  Anglers,  wandering  with  a  tranquil  breast, 
Build  in  this  happy  vale  a  fiury  bower  of  rest ! 
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And  whisper'd  words  trier  10  each  ocher  and. 

And  raised  in  sportire  £1  ike  siiimx^.  goUen  head ! 

Then  did  we  leam  that  this  oar  stranger  tent, 
'  Seen  by  the  lake-sde  gleaming  like  a  sail. 
Had  quickly  spread  o>r  moontain  and  o^er  rale 
A  gentle  shock  of  pleased  astorishroent. 
The  kmely  dwellers  by  the  lofty  rii!s 
Gazed  in  surpiise  upon  th'  unwonted  sight. 


Encircled  by  the  halo  breathed  from  Lore ! 

And  sweet  that  dmellingt  res*s  upon  the  brow 

(Beneath  its  sycamore)  of  Orest-hill, 

As  if  it  smiled  on  Windermere  below. 

Her  green  receases  and  her  islands  still ! 

Thus,  gently-blended  many  a  human  thought 

With  thoae  that  peace  and  solitude  supplied. 

Till  in  oor  hearts  the  moving  kiiylfieiw  wrought 

With  gradual  ineoence.  like  a  Bowing  tide.  ,-«  .    .        r     ,      ,  -  v-         l    l-h 

AIldibftheIoTely•oundofhumanWwe8i^h'A^T^'^?°«!^^L^'T^^ 

^  And  qmck  descended  trom  their  airy  height. 


And  hark !  a  laugh,  with  roices  blended,  stole 
AcTtMi  the  water,  echoing  from  the  shore ! 
And  during  pauses  short,  the  beating  oar 
Brings  the  glad  music  closer  to  the  soul. 
We  leare  our  tent ;  and  lo  *  a  lorely  sight 
Glides  hke  a  GTing  creature  through  the  air. 
For  air  the  water  seems  thus  passing  bright, 
A  living  creature  beautiful  and  fiur ! 
Nearer  it  glides ;  and  now  the  radiant  glow 
That  on  its  radiant  shadow  seems  to  float. 


•  At  that  thne  tlie  residence  of  Mr.  Wordswortk*s 
faaiUj. 
i  Tbe  author*!  cottage  on  the  banks  of  WindenDeie. 


SooQ  as  the  voice  of  simple  sxmg  and  prayer 

Ceased  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  dell. 

The  ooogregation  did  in  peace  r^iair 

To  the  lake-side,  to  view  our  wondrous  celL 

While  learing.  for  one  nooa.  both  young  and  old. 

Their  clustered  hamlets  in  this  deep  recess, 

AU  join  the  throng,  in  conscious  good-will  bold, 

Qate  and  smiling  in  their  Sabbath-dress. 

A  mingled  Tanotts  groi^  of  homely  happiness ! 

And  thus  our  tent  a  jojrous  scene  became. 
Where  loving  hearts  from  distant  vales  did  meet 
As  at  some  rural  festival,  and  greet 
Each  other  with  glad  voice  and  kindly  name. 


MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS. 
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Here  a  pleased  daughter  to  her  father  smiled. 
With  fresh  aflfcction  in  her  soften'd  eyes ; 
He  in  return  look'd  back  upon  his  child 
With  gentle  start  and  tone  of  mild  surprise: 
And  on  his  little  grandchild,  at  her  breast, 
An  old  man's  blessing  and  a  kiss  bestowed, 
Or  to  his  cheek  the  lisping  baby  prest, 
Light*ning  the  mother  of  her  darling  load ; 
While  comely  matrons,  all  sedately  ranged 
Close  to  their  husbands'  or  their  children's  side, 
A  neighbour's  friendly  greeting  interchanged, 
And  each  her  own  with  frequent  glances  eyed, 
And  raised  her  head  in  all  a  mother's  harmless 
pride. 

Happy  were  we  among  such  happy  hearts ! 
And  to  inspire  with  kindliness  and  love 
Our  simple  guests,  ambitiously  we  strove. 
With  novel  converse  and  endearing  arts ! 
Wo  talk'd  to  them,  and  much  they  loved  to  hear. 
Of  those  sweet  vales  from  which  we  late  had 

come; 
For  though  these  vales  are  to  each  other  near, 
Seldom  do  dalesmen  leave  their  own  dear  home. 
Then  would  we  speak  of  many  a  wondrous  sight 
Seen  in  great  cities, — ^temple,  tower,  and  spire. 
And  winding  streets  at  night>fall  blazing  bright 
With  many  a  star-like  lamp  of  glimmering  fire. 
The  grey>hair'd  men  with  deep  attention  heard. 
Viewing  the  speaker  with  a  solemn  face, 
While  round  our  feet  the  playful  children  stirr'd, 
And  near  their  parents  took  their  silent  place, 
Listening  with  looks  where  wonder  breathed  a 

glowing  grace. 

And  much  they  gazed  with  never-tired  delight 
On  varnish'd  rod,  with  joints  that  shone  like  gold, 
And  silken  line  on  glittering  reed  enroll' d» 
To  infant  anglers  a  most  wondrous  sight ! 
Scarce  could  their  chiding  parents  then  control 
Their  little  hearts  in  harmless  malice  gay. 
But  still  one,  bolder  than  his  fellows,  stole 
To  touch  the  tempting  treasures  where  they  lay. 
What  rapture  glisten'd  in  their  eager  eyes, 
When,  with  kind  voice,  we  bade  these  children 

take 
A  precious  store  of  well-dissembled  flies. 
To  use  with  caution  for  the  strangers'  sake  ! 
The  unlook'd-for  gift  we  graciously  bestow 
When  sudden  joy  the  leaping  heart  o'erpowers ; 
They  grasp  the  Hnes,  while  all  their  faces  glow 
Bright  as  spring-blossoms  after  sunny  showers. 
And  wear  them  in  their  hats  like  wreaths  of  val- 
ley flowers ! 

Nor  could  they  check  their  joyance  and  surprise, 
When  the  clear  crystal  and  the  silver  bowl 
Gleam'd  with  a  novel  beauty  on  their  soul, 
And  the  wine  mantled  with  its  rosy  dyes. 
For  all  our  pomp  we  show'd  with  mickle  glee, 
And  choicest  viands,  fitly  to  regale, 
On  such  a  day  of  rare  festivity, 
Our  guests  thus  wondering  at  their  native  vale. 
And   oft  we   pledged   them,    nor   could    they 

decline 
The  social  cup  we  did  our  best  to  press. 
But  mingled  wishes  with  the  joyful  wine, 
Warm  wishes  for  our  health  and  happiness. 
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And  all  the  while,  a  low,  delightful  sound 
Of  voice  soft -answering  voice,  with  music  fiU'd 
Our  fairy  palace's  enchanted  ground. 
Such  tones  as  seem  from  blooming  tree  distill'd, 
Where  unseen  bees  repair  their  waxen  cells  to 
build. 

Lost  as  we  were  in  that  most  blessed  mood 
Wliich  Nature's  sons  alone  can  deeply  prove, 
We  lavish'd  with  free  heart  our  kindest  love 
On  all  who  breathed, — one  common  brotherhood. 
Three  faithful  servants,  men  of  low  degree, 
Were  with  us,  as  we  roam'd  the  wilds  among, 
And  well  it  pleased  their  simple  hearts  to  see 
Their  masters  mingling  with  the  rural  throng. 
Oft  to  our  guests  they  sought  to  speak  aside. 
And,  in  the  genial  flow  of  gladness,  told 
That  we  were  free  from  haughtiness  or  pride. 
Though  scholars  all,  and  rich  in  lands  and  gold. 
We  smiled  to  hear  our  praise  thus  rudely  sung, 
(Well  might  such  praise  our  modesty  offend,) 
Yet,  we  all  strove,  at  once  with  eye  and  tongue 
To  speak,  as  if  invited  by  a  friend. 
And  with  our  casual  talk  instruction*8  voice  to 
blend. 

Rumours  of  wars  had  reached  this  peaceful  vale, 
And  of  the  Wicked  King,  whom  guilt  had  driven 
On  earth  to  wage  a  warfare  against  Heaven, 
These  sinless  shepherds  had  heard  many  n  tale. 
Encircled  as  we  were  with  smiles  and  joy. 
In  quietness  to  Quiet's  dwelling  brought. 
To  think  of  him  whose  bliss  is  to  destroy, 
At  such  a  season  was  an  awful  thought ! 
We  felt  the  eternal  power  of  happiness 
And  virtue's  power;  we  felt  with  holy  awe 
That  in  this  world,  in  spite  of  chance  distress, 
Such  is  the  Almighty  Spirit's  ruling  law. 
And  joyfully  did  we  these  shepherds  tell 
To  hear  all  rumours  with  a  tranquil  mind, 
For,  in  the  end,  that  all  would  yet  be  well. 
Nor  this  bad  Monarch  leave  one  trace  behind. 
More  than  o'er  yonder  hills  the  idly-raving  wind. 

Then  gravely  smiled,  in  all  the  power  of  age, 

A  hoary-headed,  venerable  man. 

Like  the  mild  chieftain  of  a  peaceful  clan, 

'Mid  simple  spirits  looked  on  as  a  sage. 

Much  did  he  praise  the  holy  faith  we  held. 

Which  God,  he  said,  to  cheer  the  soul  had  given, 

For  even  the  very  angels  that  rebell'd, 

By  sin  performed  the  blessed  work  of  Heaven. 

The  Wicked  King,  of  whom  we  justly  spake, 

Was  but  an  instrument  in  God's  wise  hand. 

And  though  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  might 

quake. 
Peace  would  revisit  every  ravaged  land. 
Even  as  the  earthquake,  in  some  former  time, 
Scatter'd  yon  rugged  mountain  far  and  wide. 
Till  years  of  winter's  snow  and  summer's  prime, 
To  naked  cMSb  fresh  verdure  have  supplied, 
— Now  troops  of  playful  lambs  are  bounding  on 

its  side. 

Pleased  were  the  simple  group  to  hear  the  sire 
Thus  able  to  converse  with  men  from  far. 
And  much  did  they  of  vaguely-rumour'd  war. 
That  long  had  raged  in  distant  lands,  inquire. 
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Scarce  could  their  hearts,  at  peace  with  all  man- 1  Their  source  was  lofry  and  their  aim  was  pare, 

kind. 
Believe  what  bI«>ody  deeds  on  earth  are  done. 
That  man  of  woman  horn  should  be  so  blind 
As  walk  in  ?uih  beneath  the  blesaed  sun ; 
And  one,  with  thoughtful  countenance,  ezprest 
A  fear  lt^?t  on  some  dark  disastrous  day, 
Acro&s  the  sea  might  come  that  noisome  pest. 
And  make  fair  England's  happy  vales  his  prey. 
Short-Hved    that    fear! — soon    firmer    thoughts 

arise: 
Well  could  these  dalesmen  wield  the  patriot's 

sword, 
And  stretch  the  foe  beneath  the  smiling  skies ; 
In  innocence  they  trust,  and  in  the  Lord. 
Whom  they,  that  very  mom,  in  gladness  had 

adored  ! 

But  soon  such  thoughts  to  lighter  speech  give 

way ; 
We  in  our  turn  a  willing  car  did  lend 
To  tale  of  sports,  that  made  them  blithely  spend 
The  winter-evening  and  the  summer-day. 
Smiling  they  told  us  of  the  harmless  glee 
That  bids  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  wake, 
When  at  the  stated  festival  they  see 
Their  new-wash'd  flocks  come  snow-white  from 

the  lake ; 
And  joyful  dance  at  neighbouring  village  fair. 
Where  lads  and  lasses,  in  their  best  attire, 
Go  to  enjoy  that  playful  pastime  rare. 
And  careful  statesmen  shepherds  new  to  hire ! 
Or  they  would  tell,  how,  at  some  neighbour's  cot, 
When  nights  are  long,  and  winter  on  ihe  earth. 
All  cares  are  in  the  dance  and  song;  forgot. 
And  round  the  fire  quick  flies  the  circling  mirth. 
When  nuptial  vows  are  pledged,  or  at  an  infant's 

birth ! 

Well  did  the  roses  blooming  on  their  cheek. 
And  eyes  of  laughing  lisrht,  that  glisten'd  fair 
Beneath  the  artless  ringlets  of  their  hair. 
Each  maiden's  health  and  purity  bespeak. 
Following  the  impulse  of  their  simple  will, 
No  thought  had  they  to  give  or  take  oflence ; 
Glad  were  their  bosoms,  yet  sedate  and  still, 
And  fearless  in  the  strength  of  innocence. 
Oft  as,  in  accents  mild,  we  strangers  spoke 
To  these  sweet  maidens,  an  unconscious  smile 
Like  sudden  sunshine  o'er  their  faces  broke. 
And  with  its  struggling  blushes  mix'd  the  while. 
And  oft  as  mirth  and  glee  went  laughing  round, 
Breathed  in  this  maiden's  ear  some  harmless  jest 
Would  make  her,  for  one  moment,  on  the  ground 
Her  eyes  let  fall,  as  wishing  from  the  rest 
To  hide  the  sudden  throb  that  beat  within  her 
breast. 

Oh  !  not  in  vain  have  purest  poets  (old. 
In  elegies  and  hymns  that  ne'er  shall  die 
How,  in  the  fields  of  famous  Arcady, 
Lived  simple  shepherds  in  the  age  of  gold  ! 
They  fabled  not,  in  peopling  rural  shades 
With  all  most  beautiful  in  heart  and  flume ; 
Where  without  guile  swains  woo'd  their  happy 

maids, 
And  love  was  friendship  with  a  gentler  name. 
Such  songs  in  truth  and  nature  had  their  birth, 


And  still,  in  many  a  favour'd  spot  of  earth. 
The  virtues  that  awoke  their  voice  endure ! 
Bear  witness  thou  !  O  !  wild  and  beauteous  deli 
To  whom  my  gladden'd  heart  devotes  this  strain ; 
— O !  long  may  all  who  in  thy  bosom  dwell 
Nature's  primeval  innocence  retain. 
Nor  e'er  may  lawless  foot  thy  sanctity  profane ! 

Sweet  maids!   my  wandering  heart  retama  to 

you; 
And  well  the  blush  of  joy,  the  courteous  air, 
Words  unrestrained,  and  open  looks  declare 
That  iancy's  day-dreams  have  not  been  untrue. 
It  was  indeed  a  beauteous  thing,  to  see 
The  virgin,  while  her  bashful  visage  smiled, 
As  if  she  were  a  mother,  on  her  knee 
Take  up,  with  many  a  kiss,  the  asking  child. 
And  well,  I  ween,  she  played  the  mother's  part; 
For  as  she  bended  o'er  the  infant  fair, 
A  mystic  joy  seem'd  stirring  at  her  heart, 
A  yearning  fondness,  and  a  silent  prayer. 
Xor  did  such  gentle  maiden  long  refuse 
To  cheer  our  spirits  with  some  favourite  stram. 
Some  simple  ballad,  framed  by  rustic  muse, 
Of  one  who  died  for  love,  or.  led  by  gain, 
Sail'd  in  a  mighty  ship  to  lands  beyond  the  maiD. 

And  must  we  close  this  scene  of  merriment? 
— Lo !  in  the  lake  soft  burns  the  star  of  eve. 
And  the  night-hawk  hath  warn'd  our  guesta  to 

leave. 
Ere  darker  shades  descend,  our  happy  tent. 
The  Moon's  bright  edge  is  seen  above  the  hill ; 
She  comes  to  light  them  on  their  homeward  way  ; 
And  every  heart,  I  ween,  now  lies  as  still 
As  on  yon  fleecy  cloud  her  new-bom  ray. 
Kindly  by  young  and  old  our  hands  are  pres8*d. 
And  kindly  we  the  gentle  touch  return ; 
Each  face  declares  that  deep  in  every  breast 
Peace,  virtue,  friendship,  and  aflection  bom. 
At  last  beneath  the  silent  air  we  part. 
And  promise  make  that  shall  not  be  in  vain, 
A  promise  asked  and  given  warm  from  the  heirt. 
That  we  will  visit  all,  on  hill  and  plain. 
If  e'er  it  be  our  lot  to  see  this  land  again ! 

Backward  they  gazed,  as  slowly  they  withdrew. 
With  step  reluctant,  fi-om  the  water  side ; 
And  oft,  with  waving  hand,  at  distance  tried 
Through  the  dim  light  to  send  a  last  adieu ! 
One  lovely  group  still  linger' d  on  the  green. 
The  first  to  come,  the  last  to  go  away  ; 
While  steep'd  in  stillness  of  the  moonlight  scene, 
Moor'd  to  a  rock  their  little  pinnace  lay. 
These  laughing  damsels  climb  its  humble  side. 
Like  fiury  elves  that  love  the  starry  sea  ; 
Nor  e'er  did  billows  with  more  graceful  glide 
'.Mid  the  wild  main  enjoy  their  liberty. 
Their  faces  brightening  in  triumphant  hoe. 
Close  to  each  maid  their  joyfiil  lovers  stand ; 
One  gives  the  signal, — all  the  jovial  crew 
Let  go,  with  tender  press,  the  jrielding  hand ; 
—Down  drop  the  oars  at  once, — away  they  push 
from  land. 

The  boat  hath  left  the  silent  bank,  the  tone 
Of  the  retiring  oar  escapes  the  mind; 
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Like  mariners  some  ship  hath  left  behind, 
We  feel«  thus  standing;  speechless  and  alone. 
One  moment  live^  that  melancholy  trance — 
The  mountains  ring :  Oh !  what  a  joy  is  there ! 
As  hurries  o*er  their  heights,  in  circling  dimce, 
Cave-loving  Echo,  Daughter  of  the  Air. 
Is  it  some  spirit  of  night  that  wakes  the  shout, 
As'o*er   the  clifis,  with  headlong   speed,  she 

ranges  ? 
Is  it,  on  plain  and  steep,  some  fairy  rout 
Answering  each  other  in  tumultuous  changes? 
There  seems  amid  the  hills  a  playful  war ; 
Trumpet  and  clarion  join  the  mystic  noise ; 
Now  growing  on  the  ear,  now  dying  far ! 
Great  Gabel  from  his  summit  sends  a  voice. 
And  the  remotest  depths  of  Ennerdalc  rejoice ! 

Oh  !  well  I  know  what  means  this  din  of  mirth  ! 
No  spirits  are  they,  who,  trooping  through  the 

sky. 
In  chorus  swell  that  mountain  melody  ; 
—It  comes  from  mortal  children  of  the  earth ! 
These  are  the  voices  that  so  late  did  cheer 
Our  tent  with  laughter ;  from  the  hills  they  come 
With  friendly  sound  unto  onr  listening  ear, 
A  jocund  farewell  to  our  glimmering  home. 
Loath  are  our  guests,  though  they  have  linger'd 

long. 
That  our  sweet  tent  at  last  should  leave  their 

sight ; 
So  with  one  voice  they  sing  a  parting  song, 
Ere  they  descend  behind  the  clouds  of  night. 
Nor  are  we  mute ;  an  answering  shout  we  wake. 
At  each  short  pause  of  the  long,  lengthening 

sound, 
Till  all  is  silent  as  the  silent  Lake, 
And  every  noise  above,  below,  around, 
Seems   in    the  brooding   night-sky's  depth  of 

slumber  drown'd ! 

Soon  from  that  calm  our  spirits  start  again 
With  bUther  vigour ;  nought  around  we  see 
Save  lively  images  of  mirth  and  glee. 
And  playful -fancies  hurry  through  our  brain. 
Shine  not,  sweet  Moon !  with  such  a  haughty 

light; 
Ye  stars  !  behind  your  veil  of  clouds  retire ; 
For  we  shall  kindle  on  the  earth,  this  night 
To  drown  your  feeble  rays,  a  joyous  fire. 
Bring  the  leaves  withering  in  the  holly-shade, 
The  oaken  branches  sapless  now  and  hoar, 
The  fern  no  longer  green,  and  whins  that  fade 
*Mid  the  thin  sand  that  strews  the  rocky  shore. 
Heap  them  above  that  new-awaken*d  spark ; 
Soon  shall  a  pyramid  of  flame  arise ; 
Now  the  first  rustling  of  the  vapour,  hark ! 
The  kindling  spirit  from  its  prison  flies, 
And  in  an  instant  mounts  in  glory  to  the  skies ! 

Far  gleams  the  Lake,  as  in  the  light  of  day, 
Or  when,  from  mountain-top,  the  setting  sun, 
Ere  yet  his  earth-delighting  course  is  run, 
Sheds  on  the  slumbering  wave  a  purple  ray. 
A  brightening  verdure  runs  o*er  every  field, 
As  if  by  potent  necromancer  shed, 
And  a  dark  wood  is  suddenly  revealed, 
A  glory  resting  on  it8|incient  head. 


And  oh !  what  radiant  beauty  doth  invest 
Our  tent,  that  seems  to  feel  a  conscious  pride, 
Whiter  by  far  than  any  cygnet*s  breast, 
Or  cygnet's  shadow  floating  with  the  tide. 
A  warmer  flush  unto  the  moonlight  cold, 
Winning  its  lovely  way,  is  softly  given, 
A  silvery  radiance,  tinged  with  vivid  gold ; 
While  thousand  mimic  stars  are  gaily  driven 
Through  the  bright  glistening  air,  scarce  known 
from  those  in  Heaven. 

Amid  the  flame  our  lurid  figures  stand. 
Or,  through  the  shrouding  vapour  dimly  view*d, 
To  fancy  seem,  in  that  strange  solitude, 
Like  the  wild  brethren  of  some  lawless  band. 
One,  snatching  from  the  heap  a  blazing  bough. 
Would,  like  lone  maniac,  from  the  rest  retire, 
And,  as  he  waved  it,  mutter  deep  a  vow. 
His  head  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  fire. 
Others,  with  rushing  haste,  and  eager  voice. 
Would  drag  new  victims  to  the  insatiate  power. 
That  like  a  savage  idol  did  rejoice 
Whatever  his  suppliants  offer' d  to  devour. 
And  aye  strange  murmurs  o'er  the  mountain! 

roll'd, 
As  if  from  sprite  immured  in  cavern  lone. 
While  higher  rose  pale  Luna  to  behold 
Our  mystic  orgies,  where  no  light  had  shone. 
For  many  and  many  a  year  of  silence — but  her 

own. 

0 !  gracious  Goddess !  not  in  vain  did  shine 
Thy  spirit  o'er  the  heavens ;  with  reverent  eye 
We  hail'd  thee  floating  through  the  happy  sky  ; 
No  smiles  to  us  are  half  so  dear  as  thine  ! 
Silent  we  stood  beside'our  dying  flame. 
In  pensive  sadness,  born  of  wild  delight, 
And  gazing  heavenward,  many  a  gentle  name 
Bestow' d  on  her  who  beautifies  the  night. 
Then,    with    one    heart,    like    men    who   inly 

mourn'd, 
Slowly  we  paced  towards  our  fairy  cell, 
And  ere  we  enter'd,  for  one  moment  turn'd. 
And  bade  the  silent  majesty  farewell ! 
Our  rushy  beds  invite  us  to  repose ; 
And  while  our  spirits  breathe  a  grateful  prayer. 
In  balmy  slumbers  soon  our  eyelids  close. 
While,  in  our  dreams,  the  Moon,  serenely  fair. 
Still  bathes  in  light  divine  the  visionary  air ! 

Methinks,  next  night,  I  see  her  mount  her  throne, 
Intent  vrith  loving  smile  once  more  to  hail 
The  deep,  deep  peace  of  this  her  loneliest  vale, 
—But  where  hath  now  the  magic  dwelling  flown  T 
Oh !  it  hath  mehed  like  a  dream  away, 
A  dream  by  far  too  beautiful  for  earth ; 
Or  like  a  cloud  that  hath  no  certain  stay. 
But  ever  changing,  like  a  different  birth. 
The  aged  holly  trues  more  silently. 
Now  we  are  gone,  stand  on  the  silent  ground  ; 
I  seem  to  hear  the  streamlet  floating  by 
With  a  complaining,  melancholy  sound. 
Hosh'd  are  the  echoes  in  each  mountain's  breasty 
No  traces  there  of  former  mirth  remain ; 
They  all  in  friendly  grandeur  lie  at  rest 
And  silent,  save  where  Nature's  endless  strain, 
From  cataract   and  cave,   delights   her  lonely 
reign. 
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Yet,  ihoagh  the  sirangers  and  iheir  Tent  have 

past 
Away,  like  snow  that  leaves  no  mirk  behind, 
Their  image  lives  in  many  a  guiltless  mind. 
And  long  within  the  shepherd's  cot  shall  last. 
Oft  when,  on  ^^inter  night,  the  crowded  seat 
Is  closely  wheel'd  before  the  blazing  fire, 
Then  will  he  love  with  grave  voice  to  repeat 
(He,  the  grey-headed  venerable  sire) 
The  conversation  be  with  us  did  hold 
On  moral  subjects,  he  had  studied  long; 
And  some  will  gibe  the  maid  who  was  so  bold 
As  sing  to  strangers  readily  a  song. 
Then  they  unto  each  other  will  recall 
Elach  little  incident  of  that  strange  night. 
And  give  their  kind  opinion  of  us  all : 
God  bless  their  faces  smiling  in  the  light 
Of  their  own  cottage-hearth!     0,  fair  subduing 

sight ! 

Friends  of  my  heart !  who  shared  that  purest  joy. 

And  oft  will  read  these  lines  with  soften'd  soul. 

Go  where  we  will,  let  years  of  absence  roll. 

Nought  shall  our  sacred  amity  destroy. 

We  walkM  together  through  the  mountain-calm. 

In  open  confidence,  and  perfect  trust ; 

And  pleasure,  falling  through  our  breasts  like 

balm. 
Told  that  the  yearnings  that  we  felt  were  just. 
No  slighting  tone,  no  chiUing  look  e'er  marr*d 
The  happiness  in  which  our  thoughts  reposed. 
No  words  save  those  of  gentleness  were  heard. 
The  eye  spoke  kindly  when  the  lip  was  closed. 
But  chief,  on  that  blest  day  that  wakes  my  song. 
Our  hearts  eternal  truth  in  silence  swore  ; 
The  holy  oath  is  planted  deep  and  strong 
Within  our  spirits, — in  their  inmost  core,— 
And  it  shall  blossom  fair  till  life  shall  be  no 


Nor,  may  thy  quiet  spirit  read  the  lay 
With  cold  regard,  thou  wife  and  mother  bleat ! 
For  he  was  with  me  on  that  Sabbath-day, 
Whose  heart  lies  buried  in  thy  inmost  breasL 
Then  go,  my  innocent  and  blameless  tale ! 
In  gladness  go,  and  free  from  every  fear. 
To  yon  sweet  dwelling  above  Grassmere  rale, 
AnJ  be  to  them  I  long  have  held  so  dear 
One  of  their  fireside  songs,  still  fresh  from  year 
to  year ! 


more 
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Most  hallowM  day !  scarce  can  my  heart  sustain 
Your  tender  light  by  memory  made  more  mild ; 
Tears  could  I  shed  even  like  unto  a  child, 
And  sighs  within  my  spirit  hush  the  strain 
Too  many  clouds  have  dimmed  my  youthful  life. 
These  wakeful  eyes  too  many  vigils  kept ; 
Mine  hath  it  been  to  toss  in  mental  strife. 
When  in  the  moonlight  breathing  Nature  slept. 
But  I  forget  my  cares,  in  bliss  forget, 
When,  peaceful  Valley !  I  remember  thee ; 
I  seem  to  breathe  the  air  of  joy,  and  yet 
Thy  bright*ning  hues  with  moisten' d  eyes  I  see. 
So  will  it  be,  till  life  itself  doth  close, 
Roam  though  I  may  o'er  many  a  distant  clime ; 
Happy,  or  pining  in  unnoticed  woes. 
Oft  shall  my  soul  recall  that  blessed  time, 
And  in  her  depths  adore    the  beauteous   and 
subUme ! 

Time  that  my  rural  reed  at  last  should  cease 
Its  willing  numbers ;  not  in  vain  hath  flow'd 
The  strain  that  on  my  singing  heart  bestow'd 
The  holy  boon  of  undisturbed  peace. 
O  !  gentlest  Lady  *  Sister  of  my  friend. 
This  simple  strain  I  consecrate  to  thee ; 
Haply  its  music  with  thy  soul  may  blendf 
Albeit  well  used  to  loftier  minstrelsy. 


THE    FAIRIES. 

A  DREAM-LIKE  REMEMBRAKCK  OF  A  DRCAM. 

It  chanced  three  merry  Fairies  met 

On  the  bridge  of  a  mountain  rivulet, 

Whose  hanging  arch  through  the  misty  spray, 

Like  a  little  Lunar  Rainbow  lay. 

With  turf  and  Bowers  a  pathway  meet 

For  the  twinkling  of  unearthly  feet. 

For  bright  were  the  flowers   as  their   golden 

tresses. 
And  green  the  turf  as  their  Elfin-dresses. 
Aye  the  water  o*er  the  Linn 
Was  mocking,  with  a  gleesome  din. 
The  small  shrill  laughter,  as  it  broke 
In  peals  from  these  night- wandering  Folk ; 
While  the  stream  danced  on  with  a  tinkling  tune. 
All  happy  to  meet  by  a  bUnk  o*  the  moon. 
Now  laughing  louder  than  before. 
They  strove  to  deaden  that  ceaseless  roar ; 
And,  when  vanqubh'd  was  the  waterfall. 
Loudly  they  shouted  one  and  all. 
Like  the  chorus  of  a  Madrigal, 
Till  the  glen  awoke  from  its  midnight  trance, 
And  o'er  the  hills  in  fiight-hke  dance, 
Was  all  the  troop  of  echoes  driven. 
This  moment  on  earth,  and  that  in  heaven. 

From  the  silent  heart  of  a  hollow  Yew, 
The  Owl  saird  forth  with  a  loud  halloo; 
And  his  large  yellow  eyes  look'd  bright 
With  wonder,  in  the  wan  moonlight. 
As  hovering  white,  and  still  as  snow. 
He  caught  a  glance  of  the  things  below. 
All  burning  on  the  bridge  like  fire 
In  the  sea-green  glow  of  their  wild  attire. 
*' Halloo!  Halloo!  tu-whit!  tu-whoo!" 
Cried  the  gleesome  Elves,  and  away  they  flew. 
With  mimic  shiHek,  sob,  cry,  and  howl. 
In  headlong  chase  of  the  frighten'd  Owl. 
With  many  a  buflet  they  drove  him  onward. 
Now  hoisted  him  up,  now  press'd  him  down- 
ward; 
They  puird  at  his  horns,  and  with  many  a  tweak. 
Around  and  around  they  screw'd  his  beak ; 
On  his  back  they  beat  with  a  birch-spray  flail. 
And  they  tore  the  long  feathers  from  his  tail ; 
Then,  like  warriors  mounted  in  their  pride. 
Behind  his  wings  behold  them  ride  ! 
And  shouting,  charge  unto  the  war, 
E^ch  waving  his  soft  plume-scymitar ; 
A  war  of  laughter,  not  of  tears. 
The  wild-wood*s  harmless  Cuirassiers 
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Through  the  depih  of  Ivy  on  the  wall 
(The  sole  remains  of  old  Greystock  Hall) 
The  Screamer  is  driven,  half  scared  to  death  ; 
And  the  gamesome  Fairies,  all  out  of  breath, 
Their  tiny  robes  in  the  air  arranging, 
And  kisses  in  their  flight  exchanging ; 
Now  slowly  with  the  soft  wind  stealing 
Right  onwards,  round  about  now  wheeling, 
Like  leaves  blown  off  in  gusty  weather, 
To  the  rainbow-bridge  all  flock  together ; 
And  lo !  on  the  green  moss  all  alight, 
Like  a  cluster  of  Goldfinches  mingling  bright. 

What  feats  the  Fniry  Creatures  play*d ! 
Now  seeming  of  the  height  afraid, 
And,  folding  the  moss  in  fast  embraces. 
They  peep'd  o'er  the   bridge  with  their  lovely 

faces. 
Now  hanging  like  the  fearless  flowers 
By  their  tiny  arms  in  the  Calaract-showcrs, 
Swung  back  and  forward  with  delight, 
Like  Pearls  in  the  spray -showers  burning  bright ! 
Then  they  drop  at  once  into  the  Pool — 
A  moment  gone  !  then  beautiful 
Ascending  on  slow-hovering  wing. 
As  if  with  darkness  dallying,         • 
They  rose  again,  through  the  smiling  air. 
To  their  couch  of  moss  and  flow'reis  fair. 
And  rooted  lay  in  silence  there. 

Down  into  the  gulf  profound 

Slid  the  stream  without  a  sound  ! 

A  charm  had  hush*d  the  thundering  shocks, 

And  stillness  steep'd  the  blacken'd  rocks. 

'Twas  fit,  where  these  fair  things  were  lying. 

No  sound,  save  of  some  Zephyr  sighing. 

Should  stir  the  gentle  Solitude ! 

The  mountain's  night-voice  was  subdued 

To  far-off  music  faint  and  dim. 

From  Nature's  heart  a  holy  hymn ! 

For  was  that  Universal  Strain 

Through  Fairy-bosoms  breathed  in  vain ; 

Entranced  in  joy  the  Creatures  lay. 

Listening  the  music  far  away. 

Till  One  the  deep'ning  silence  broke. 

And  thus  in  song-like  murmurs  spoke. 

M0UNT.\iy-FAIRY. 

"  Soon  aa  the  lingering  Sun  was  gone, 

I  saird  away  from  my  starry  throne. 

Mine  own  cool,  silent,  glimmering  dwelling. 

Below  the  roots  of  the  huge  Hylvellyn. 

As  onwards  like  a  thought  I  flew, 

From  my  wings  fast  fell  the  pearly  dew. 

Sweet  tiny  orbs  of  lucid  ray 

Rising  and  setting  on  my  way. 

As  if  I  had  been  some  Planet  fair. 

That  ruled  its  own  bright  hemisphere. 

*  O  beauteous  sight !'  the  Shepherd  cried. 
To  the  Shepherd  slumbering  at  his  side, — 

*  Look  where  the  Mountain-Fairy  flies  !* 
But  ere  he  had  open'd  his  heavy  eyes, 
I  had  flown  o'er  Grassmere's  moonlight  flood. 
And  the  rustling  swing  of  old  Rydal-Wood, 
And  sunk  down  'mid  the  heather-bells 
On  the  shady  side  of  sweet  FumcM-Fells. 


'Twas  but  one  soft  wave  o*  my  wing ! 
A  start,  and  an  end  to  my  journeying. 
One  moment's  rest  in  a  spot  so  drear,— 
For  the  Moonlight  was  sleeping  on  Windermere 
And  I  saw  in  that  long  pure  streak  of  light 
The  joy  and  the  sadness  of  the  night, 
And  mine  eyes,  in  sooth,  began  to  fill. 
So  beautiful  that  Lake — so  still — 
So  motionless  its  gentle  breast- 
Save  where  just  rocking  in  their  rest, 
A  crowd  of  water-lilies  lay 
Like  stars  amid  the  milky  way. 

'*  But  what  had  I  with  the  lake  to  do  ? 

So  off  lo  the  misty  hills  I  flew. 

And  in  dark  ravines,  and  creviced  rocks. 

With  my  finger  I  counted  my  thousand  flocks. 

And  each  little  Lamb  by  name  I  blest. 

As  snow-while  they  lay  in  their  innocent  rest. 

When  I  saw  some  weak  cold  tottering  Lamb 

Recline  'gainst  the  side  of  its  pitiful  Dam, 

Who  seemed  to  have  some  wildcring  fear 

Of  Death,  as  of  a  Foe  that  was  near, 

I  shone  like  a  sunbeam  soft  and  warm 

Till  the  fleece  lay  smooth  on  its  strengthened 

form, 
And  the  happy  Creatures  lay  down  together 
Like  waves  on  the  sea  in  gentle  weather. 
And  in  contentment  calm  and  deep 
Sank  faintly-bleating  into  sleep. 

'*  In  the  soft  moonlight  glow  I  knew 
Where  the  herbs  that  hold  the  poison  grew ; 
And  at  the  touch  of  my  feathery  foot 
They  withered  at  once  both  stalk  and  root, 
But  I  shook  not  the  gracious  tears  of  night 
From   the  plants  most  dear  to  the  Shepherd's 

si?hf. 
And  with  mellower  lustre  bade  them  spring' 
In  the  yellow  round  of  the  Fairy's  ring. 
Till,  methought,  the  hillside  smiled  afar 
With  the  face  of  many  a  verdant  Star. 
I  marked  the  Fox  at  the  mouth  of  his  den, 
And  raised  the  shadows  of  Hunter-men, 
And  I  bade  adrial  beagles  rave. 
And  the  horn  twang  through  the  Felon's  cave. 
Then  buried  him  with  Famine  in  his  grave. 

'*  The  Raven  sat  upon  Langdale-Pcak 

With  crusted  blood  on  his  ebon-beak. 

And  I  dash'd  him  headlong  from  the  steep, 

While  the  murderer  croaked  in  his  sullen  sleep. 

Away  I  sailed  by  the  Eagle's  nest 

And  the   Eaglets  couched  warm  beneath  hcf 

breast. 
But  the  Shepherd  shall  miss  her  cry  at  morn, 
For  her  eyes  are  dim  and  her  plumage  torn. 
And  I  left  in  their  Eyrie  the  Imps  accurst 
To  die  in  their  hunger,  and  cold,  and  thirst. 
All,  all  is  well  with  my  lovely  Flocks ! 
And  so  I  dropt  suddenly  down  the  rocks. 
From  Loughrig-top,  like  a  falling  Star, 
Seen  doubtless  through  the  mists  afar 
By  a  hundred  Shepherds  on  the  Hill 
Wandering  among  the  Moonlight  still. 
And  with  folded  wings  and  feet  earth-bound 
I  felt  myself  standing  o'er  the  sound 
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Of  this  Waterfall,  and  with  joy  espied 

A  Sister- Flf  at  either  side ! 

My  Tale  is  told — nor  strange  nor  new — 

Now,  BweetLady  Bright-Eyes!  what  say  yoaf*' 

As  some  wild  Night-Flower  through  the  dew 
Looks  to  the  Moon  with  freshened  hue, 
When  a  wandering  breath  of  air 
Hath  lifted  up  its  yellow  hair. 
And  its  own  little  glade  grows  bright 
At  the  soft  revealment  of  its  light, 
Upsprung,  so  sudden  and  so  sweet, 
The  Cottage-Fairy  to  her  feet ; 
And,  looking  round  her  with  a  smile, 
Silent  the  Creature  paused  awhile, 
Uncertain  what  glad  thoughts  should  burst 
In  music  from  her  spirit  first, 
Till,  like  a  breath  breathed  clear  from  Heaven, 
To  her  at  once  a  voice  was  given, 
And  through  the  tune  the  words  arose 
As  through  the  fragrant  dew  the  leaflets  of  the 
Rose. 

COTTAGE-FAIRY. 

"  Sisters !  I  have  seen  this  night 

A  hundred  Cottage- Fires  burn  bright, 

And  a  thousand  happy  faces  shining 

In  the  bursting  blaze,  and  the  gleam  declining. 

I  care  not  I  for  the  stars  above. 

The  lights  on  earth  are  the  lights  I  love : 

Let  Venus  bless  the  Evening-air, 

Uprise  at  morn  Prince  Lucifer, 

But  those  little  tiny  stars  be  mine 

That  through  the  softened  copse-wood  shine, 

With  beauty  crown  the  pastoral  hill. 

And  glimmer  o'er  the  sylvan  rill, 

Where  stands  the  Peasant's  ivied  nest, 

And  the  huge  mill-wheel  is  at  rest. 

Froni  out  the  honeysuckle's  bloom 

I  peep'd  into  that  laughing  rQom, 

Then,  like  a  hail-drop  on  the  pane 

Pattering,  I  still'd  the  din  airain. 

While  every  startled  eye  looked  up  ; 

And,  half-raised  to  her  lips  the  cup. 

The  rosy  Maiden's  look  met  mine  ! 

But  I  veiled  mine  eyes  with  the  silken  twine 

Of  the  small  wild  roses  clustering  thickly; 

Then  to  her  seat  returning  quickly. 

She  'gan  to  talk  with  bashful  glee 

Of  Fairies  'neath  the  greenwood  Tree 

Dancing  by  moonlight,  and  she  blest 

Gently  our  silent  Land  of  rest. 

The  Infants  playing  on  the  floor. 

At  these  wild  words  their  sports  gave  o'er, 

And  asked  where  lived  the  Cottage-Fairy ; 

The  maid  replied,  '  She  loves  to  tarry 

Ofttimes  beside  our  very  hearth, 

And  joins  in  little  Children*8  mirth 

When  they  are  gladly  innocent ; 

And  sometimes  beneath  the  leafy  Tent 

That  murmurs  round  our  Cottage-door, 

Our  overshadowing  Sycamore, 

We  see  her  dancing  in  a  ring. 

And  hear  the  blessed  Creature  sing^ 

A  Creature  full  of  gentleness. 

Rejoicing  in  our  happiness.' 

Then  pluck'd  I  a  wreath  with  many  a  gem 

Burning — a  flowery  Diadem  ; 


And  through  the  wicket  with  a  glide 
I  slipped,  and  sat  me  down  beside 
The  youngest  of  those  Infants  fair. 
And  wreath'd  the  blossoms  round  her  hair. 

*  Who  placed  these  flowers  on  William's  headt' 
His  little  wondering  Sister  said, 

'  A  wreath  not  half  so  bright  and  gay, 
Crown'd  me,  upon  the  morn  of  May, 
Queen  of  that  sunny  Holiday.' 
The  tiny  Monarch  laughed  aloud 
With  pride  among  the  loving  crowd. 
And,  with  my  shrillest  voice,  I  lent 
A  chorus  to  their  merriment ; 
Then  with  such  murmur  as  a  Bee 
Makes,  from  a  flower-cup  suddenly 
Borne  off*  into  the  silent  sky, 
I  skimmed  away,  and  with  delight 
Sailed  down  the  calm  stream  of  the  night, 
Till  gently,  as  a  flake  of  Snow, 
Once  more  I  dropt  on  earth  below. 
And  girdled  as  with  a  rainbow  zone. 
The  Col  beloved  I  call  mine  own. 

"  Sweet  Cot !  that  on  the  mountain-side 

Looks  to  the  stars  of  Heaven  with  pride. 

And  then  flings  far  its  smiling  cheer 

O'er  the  radiant  Isles  of  Windermere,— 

Blest !  ever  blest !  thy  sheltered  roof! 

Pain,  grief,  and  trouble,  stand  aloof 

From  the  shadow  of  thy  green  Palm-Trce! 

Let  nought  from  Heaven  e'er  visit  Thee, 

But  dews,  and  rays,  and  sounds  of  mirth ; 

And  ever  may  this  happy  Earth 

Look  happiest  round  thy  small  domain ! 

Thee  were  I  ne'er  to  sec  again, 

Methinks  that  agony  and  strife 

Would  fall  even  on  a  Fairy's  life, 

And  nought  should  ever  bless  mine  eyes 

Save  the  dream  of  that  vanished  Paradise. 

— ^The  hush'd  bee-hives  were  still  as  death— 

And  the  sleeping  Doves  held  fast  their  breath 

Nestling  together  on  the  thatch ; 

With  my  wing- tip  I  raised  the  latch, 

And  there  that  lovely  Lady  shone, 

In  silence  sitting  all  alone. 

Beside  the  cradle  of  her  Child ! 

And  ever  as  she  gazed,  she  smiled 

On  his  calm  forehead  white  as  snow ; 

I  rock'd  the  cradle  to  and  fro. 

As  on  the  broom  a  Linnet's  nest 

Swings  to  the  mild  wind  from  the  west ; 

And  oft  his  Httle  hands  and  breast. 

With  warm  and  dewy  lips  I  kist. 

*  Sweet  Fairy  !'  the  glad  Mother  said. 
And  down  she  knelt  as  if  she  prayed — 
While  glad  was  I  to  hear  our  name 
Bestowed  on  such  a  beauteous  frame, 
And  with  my  wings  I  hid  mine  eyes, 
Till  I  saw  the  weeping  kneeler  rise 
From  her  prayer  in  holy  ecstacies  I" 

The  Cottaoe-Fairy  ceased;  and  Night 

That  seem'd  to  feel  a  calm  delight 

In  the  breath  of  that  sweet-warbling  tongue, 

Was  sad  at  closing  of  the  song, 

And  all  her  starry  eyne  look'd  dull, 

Of  late  so  brightly  beautiful ; 

Till  on  the  Fox-glove's  topmost  cap 
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The  Fairy  of  the  Lake  leapt  up, 
And  wiih  that  gorgeous  column  swinging, 
By  fits  a  low  wild  prelude  singing, 
And  gracefully  on  tip-toe  standing. 
With  outfltretch'd  arm,  as  if  commanding, 
The  beauty  of  the  Night  again 
Revived  beneath  her  heavenly  strain.— 
Low,  sad,  and  wild,  were  the  tones  I  heard, 
Like  the  opening  song  of  the  hidden  Bird, 
Ere  music  steeps  th'  Italian  vales 
From  the  heart  of  a  thousand  Nightingales; 
But  words  were  none;  the  balmy  air 
Grew  vocal  roimd  that  ElHn  fair, 
And,  like  her  fragrant  breath,  the  song 
Dropped  dewily  from  that  sweet  tongue, 
But  'twas  a  language  of  her  own. 
To  grosser  human  sense  unknown  ; 
And  while  in  blissful  reverie 
My  soul  lived  on  that  melody, 
In  a  moment  all  as  death  was  still: 
Then,  like  an  echo  in  a  Hill 
Far  uffone  melancholy  strain  ! 
Too  heavenly  pure  to  rise  again,— 
And  all  alone  the  dreamer  stood 
Beside  the  disenchanted  flood, 
That  rolled  the  rocky  banks  along 
With  its  own  dull,  slow,  mortal  song. 
—What  wafted  off  the  Fairies  ?  hush  ! 
The  storm  comes  down  the  glen— crush — crush — 
And  as  the  blackening  rain-cloud  broke, 
The  Pine  Tree  groans  to  the  groaning  Oak! 
Thunder  is  in  the  waving  wood — 
And  from  Rydal-mere*8  white-flashing  flood 
There  comes  through  the  mist  an  angry  roar, 
Loud  as  from  the  great  sea-shore. 
Well,  I  ween,  the  Fairies  knew 
The  clouds  that  the  sudden  tempest  brew, 
And  had  heard  far-off  the  raging  rills. 
As  they  leapt  down  from  a  hundred  hills,-— 
And  the  ghostlike  moan  that  wails  and  raves 
From  the  toppling  crags  and  the  sable  caves, — 
Ere  the  night-storm  in  his  wrath  doth  come. 
And  bids  each  meaner  sound  be  dumb- 
So  they  sailed  away  to  the  land  of  rest. 
Each  to  the  spot  that  it  loved  the  best. 
And  left  our  noisy  world  ! 


LINES 


WRITTEN  ON  READING  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  MISS 
ELISABETH   SMITH. 

Peace  to  the  dead!  the  voiqe  of  Nature  cries. 
Even  o*er  the  grave  where  guilt  or  frailty  lies ; 
Compassion  drives  each  sterner  thought  away, 
And  all  seem  good  when  mouldering  in  the  clay. 
For  who  amid  the  dim  religious  gloom, 
The  solemn  Sabbath  brooding  o*er  the  tomb, 
The  holy  stillness  that  suspends  our  breath 
When  the  soul  rests  within  the  shade  of  death, 
What  heart  could  then  withhold  the  pensive  sigh 
Reflection  pays  to  poor  mortality. 
Nor  sunk  in  pity  near  allied  to  love, 
E*en  bless  the  being  we  could  ne*er  approve ! 
The  headstrong  will  with  innocence  at  strife, 
The  restless  passions  that  deform'd  his  life, 


Desires  that  spurn'd  at  reason's  weak  control, 
And  dimm'd  the  native  lustre  of  the  soul, 
The  look  repulsive  that  like  ice  repressed 
The  friendly  warmth  that  play'd  within  the  breast. 
The  slighting  word,  through  heedlessness  severe, 
Wounding  the  spirit  that  it  ought  to  cheer, 
Lie  buried  in  the  grave  !  or  if  they  live. 
Remembrance  only  wakes  them  to  forgive ; 
While  vice  and  error  steal  a  soft  relief 
From  the  still  twilight  of  a  mellowing  grief. 
And  oh !  how  lovely  do  the  tints  return 
Of  (Tery  virtue  sleeping  in  the  urn! 
Each  grace  that  fleeted  unobserved  away. 
Starts  into  life  when  those  it  deck'd  decay  ; 
Regret  fresh  beauty  on  the  corse  bestows. 
And  self-reproach  is  mingled  with  our  woes. 

But  nobler  sorrows  lift  the  musing  mind 
When  soaring  spirits  leave  their  frames  behind. 
Who  walked  the  world   in   Nature's  generous 

pride. 
And,  like  a  sun-beam,  lighten'd  as  they  died ! 
Hope,  resignation,  the  sad  soul  beguile. 
And   Grief's  tear-drops  'mid  Faith's    celestial 

smile : 
Then  burns  our  being  with  a  holy  mirth 
That  owns  no  kindred  with  this  mortal  earth; 
For  hymning  angels  in  blest  vision  wave 
Their  wings'  bright  glory  o'er  the  seraph's  grave ! 

Oh  thou !  whose  soul  unmoved  by  earthly  strife. 
Led  by  the  pole  star  of  eternal  life, 
Own'd  no  emotion  stain'd  by  touch  of  clay. 
No  thought  that  angels  might  not  pleased  survey ; 
Thou !  whose  calm  course  through  Virtue's  fields 

was  run 
From  youth's  fair  morning  to  thy  setting  sun, 
Nor  vice  e'er  dared  one  Httlo  cloud  to  roll 
O'er  the  bright  beauty  of  thy  spotless  soul ; 
Thou !  who  secure  in  good  works  strong  to  save, 
Resign'd  and  happy,  eycd'st  the  opening  grave. 
And  in  the  blooming  summer  of  thy  years 
Scarce  felt'st  regret  to  leave  this  vale  of  tears; 
Oh  I  from  thy  throne  amid  the  starry  skies, 
List  to  my  words  thus  interwove  with  sighs. 
And  if  the  high  resolves,  the  cherish' d  pain 
That  prompt  the  weak  but  reverential  strain, 
If  love  of  virtue  ardent  and  sincere 
Can  win  to  mortal  verse  a  cherub's  ear. 
Bend  from  thy  radiant  throne  thy  form  divine. 
And  make  the  adoring  spirit  pure  as  thine ! 
When  my  heart  muses  o'er  the  long  review 
Of  all  thy  bosom  felt,  thy  reason  knew, 
O'er  boundless  learning  free  from  boastful  pride, 
And  patience  humble  though  severely  tried, 
Judgment  unclouded,  passions  thrice  refined, 
A  heaven- aspiring  loftiness  of  mind. 
And,  rare  perfection !  calm  and  sober  sense 
Combined  with  fancy's  wild  magnificence  ; 
Struck  with  the  pomp  of  Nature's  wondrous  plan, 
I  hail  with  joy  the  dignity  of  man, 
And  soaring  high  above  life's  roaring  sea. 
Spring  to  the  dwelling  of  my  God  and  Thee. 

Short  here  thy  stay !  for  souls  of  holiest  birth 
Dwell  but  a  moment  with  the  sons  of  earth; 
To  this  dim  sphere  by  God's  indulgence  given. 
Their  friends  are  angels  and  their  home  is  heaven. 
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The  fairest  rose  in  shortest  time  decays; 

The  sun,  when  brightest,  soon   withdraws   his 

rays; 
The  dew  that  gleanjs  Uke  diamonds  on  the  thorn 
Melts  instantaneous  at  the  breath  of  morn ; 
Too  soon  a  rolling  shade  of  darkness  shrouds 
The  star  that  smiles  amid  the  evening  clouds; 
And  sounds  that  come  so  sweetly  on  the  ear, 
That  the  soul  wishes  every  sense  could  hear, 
Are  as  the  Light's  unwearied  pinions  fleet, 
As  scarce  as  beauteous,  and  as  short  as  sweet. 

Yet,  though  the  unpolluted  soul  requires 
Airs  born  in  Heaven  to  fan  her  sacred  fires,    , 
And  mounts  to  God  exulting  to  be  free 
From  fleshly  chain  that  binds  mortality. 
The  world  is  hallow' d  by  her  blest  sojourn. 
And  glory  dwells  for  ever  round  her  urn  ! 
Her  skirts  of  beauty  sanctify  the  air 
That  felt  her  breathings,   and  that  heard   her 

prayer ; 
Vice  dies  where'er  the  radiant  vision  tr.'d, 
And  there  e'en  Atheists  must  believe  in  God ! 
Such  the  proud  triumphs  that  the  good  achieve ! 
Such  the  blest  gift  that  sinless  spirits  leave  ! 
The  parted  soul  in  God-given  strength  sublime. 
Streams  undimmM  splendour  o'er  unmeasured 

time; 
Still  on  the  earth  the  sainted  hues  survive, 
Dead  in  the  tomb,  but  in  the  heart  alive. 
In  vain  the  tide  of  ages  strives  to  roll 
A  bar  to  check  the  intercourse  of  soul ; 
The  hovering  spirits  of  the  good  and  great 
Whh  fond  remembrance  own  their  former  state, 
And  musing  virtue  often  can  behold 
In  vision  high  their  plumes  of  wavy  gold, 
And  drink  with  tranced  ear  the  silver  sound 
Of  seraphs  hymning  on  their  nightly  round. 
By  death  untaught,  our  range  of  thought  is  small, 
Bound  by  the  attraction  of  this  earthly  ball. 
Our  sorrows  and  our  joys,  our  hopes  and  fears 
Ignobly  pent  within  a  few  short  years; 
But  when  our  hearts  have  read  Fate's  mystic 

book, 
On  Heaven's  gemm*d  sphere  we  lift  a  joyful  look, 
Hope  turns  to  Faith,  Faith  glorifies  the  gloom. 
And  life  springs  forth  exulting  from  the  tomb  ! 

O,  blest  Eliza  !  though  to  me  unknown. 
Thine  eye's  mild  lustre  and  thy  melting  tone ; 
Though  on  this  earth  apart  our  lives  were  led, 
Nor  my  love  found  thee  till  thy  soul  was  fied ; 
Yet,  can  affection  kiss  thy  silent  clay, 
And  rend  the  glimmering  veil  of  death  away ; 
Fancy  beholds  with  fix'd,  delighted  eye. 
Thy  white'fobed  spirit  gently  gliding  by ; 
Deep  sinks  thy  smile  into  my  quiet  breast. 
As  moonlight  steeps  the  ocean  wave  in  rest ! 
While  thus,  bright  shade !  thine  eyes  of  mercy 

dwell 
On  that  fair  land  thou  loved'st  of  old  so  well, 
What  holy  raptures  through  thy  being  flow. 
To  see  thy  memory  blessing  all  below. 
Virtue  rekindle  at  thy  grave  her  fires, 
And  vice  repentant  shun  his  low  desires ! 
This  the  true  Christian's  heaven !   on  earth  to 

see 
The  sovereign  power  of  immortality 


At  war  with  sin,  and  in  triumphant  pride 
Spreading  the  empire  of  the  cruciiied. 

Oft  *mid  the  calm  of  mountain  solitude, 
Where  Nature's  loveliness  thy  spirit  wooed: 
Where  lonely  cataracts  with  sullen  roar 
To  thy  hush'd  heart  a  fearful  rapture  bore. 
And  caverns  moaning  with  the  voice  of  night, 
Steep'd  through  the  ear  thy  mind  in  strange 

deHght ; 
I  feel  thy  influence  on  my  heart  descend. 
Like  words  of  comfort  whisper'd  by  a  friend, 
And  every  cloud  in  lovelier  figures  roll. 
Shaped  by  the  power  of  thy  presiding  soul ! 
And  when,  slow-sinking  in  a  blaze  of  light. 
The  sun  in  glory  bathes  each  radiant  height. 
Amid  the  glow  thy  form  seraphic  seems 
To  float  refulgent  with  unborrow'd  beams ; 
For  thou,  like  him,  hadst  still  thy  course  pursuedt 
From  thy  own  blessedness  dispensing  good; 
Brightly  that  soul  in  life's  fair  morn  arose, 
And  burn'd  hkc  him,  more  glorious  at  its  close. 

But  now  I  feel  my  pensive  spirit  turn, 
Where    parents,    brothers,    sisters,    o*er   thee 

mourn. 
For  though  to  all  unconscious  time  supplies 
A  strength  of  soul  that  stifles  useless  sighs ; 
And  in  our  loneliest  hours  of  grief  is  given 
To  our  dim  gaze  a  nearer  glimpse  of  heaven, 
Yet,  human  frailly  pines  in  deep  distress. 
Even  when  a  friend  has  soar'd  to  happiness, 
And  sorrow,  selfish  from  excess  of  love, 
Would  glad  recal  the  seraph  from  above  1 
And,  chief,  to  thee  !  on  whose  delighted  breast. 
While,  yet  a  babe,  she  play'd  herself  to  rest. 
Who  rock'd  her  cradle  with  requited  care, 
And  bless'd  her  sleeping  whh  a  silent  prayer ; 
To  thee,  who  first  beheld,  with  watchfiil  eye. 
From  her  flush'd  cheek  health's  natural  radiance 

fly. 

And,  though  by  fate  denied  the  power  to  save. 
Smoothed  with  kind  care  her  passage  to  the 

grave, 
When  slow  consumption  led  with  fatal  bloom 
A  rosy  spectre  smiling  to  the  tomb ; 
The  strain  of  comfort  first  to  thee  would  flow, 
But  thou  hast  comforts  man  could  ne'er  bestow ; 
And  e'en  misfortune's  long  and  gloomy^roll 
Wakes  dreams  of  glory  in  thy  stately  soul. 
For  reason  whispers,  and  religion  proves, 
That  God  by  sorrow  chasteneth  whom  he  loves ; 
And  suffering  virtue  smiles  at  misery's  gloom, 
Cheer'd    by  the  light  that  burns  beyond   the 

tomb. 

All  Nature  speaks  of  thy  departed  child. 
The  flowery  meadow,  and  the  mountain  wild ; 
Of  her  the  lark  'mid  sunshine  oft  will  sing, 
And  torrents  flow  with  du'ge-like  murmuring ! 
The  lake,  that  smiles  to  heaven  a  watery  gleam, 
Shows  in  the  vivid  beauty  of  a  dream 
Her,  whose  fine  touch  in  mellowing  hues  arrayed 
The  misty  summit  and  the  woodland  glade. 
The  sparkling  depth  that  slept  in  waveless  rest, 
And  verdant  isles  reflected  on  its  breast. 
As  down  the  vale  thy  lonely  footsteps  stray 
While  eve  steals  dimly  on  retiring  day. 
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And  the  pale  light  that  nameless  calm  supplies 
That  holds  communion  with  the  promised  skies, 
When  Nature's  beauty  overpowers  distress, 
And  stars  soft-burning  kindle  holiness, 
Thy  lips  in  passive  resignation  move, 
And  peace  broods  o*er  thee  on  the  wings  of  lore. 
The  languid  mien,  the  cheek  of  hectic  dye, 
The  mournful  beauty  of  the  radiant  eye, 
The  placid  smile,  the  light  and  easy  breath 
Of  nature  blooming  on  the  brink  of  death. 
When  the  fair  phantom  breathed    in    twilight 

balm 
A  dying  vigour  and  deceitful  calm. 
The  tremulous  voice  that  ever  loved  to  tell 
Thy  fearful  heart  that  all  would  soon  be  well. 
Steal  on  thy  memory,  and  though  tears  will  fall 
O'er  scenes  gone  by  that  thou  wouidst  fain  recal. 
Yet  oft  has  faith  with  deeper  bliss  beguiled 
A  parent  weeping  her  departed  child, 
llian  love  maternal,  when  her  baby  lay 
Hush*d  at  her  breast,  or  smiling  in  its  play. 
And,  as  some  glimpse  of  infant  fancy  came. 
Murmuring  in  scarce-heard  lisp  some    broken 

name. 
Thou  feel'st  no  more  grief's  palpitating  start, 
Nor  the  drear  night  hangs  heavy  on  thy  heart. 
Though  sky  and  star  may  yet  a  while  divide 
Thy  mortal  being  from  thy  bosom's  pride. 
Your  spirits  mingle — while  to  thine  is  given 
A  loftier  nature  from  the  touch  of  heaven. 


EDITH   AND    NORA, 

A  PASTORAL  POBT's  DREAM. 

Shb  hath  risen  up  from  her  morning  prayer, 
And  chained  the  waves  of  her  golden  hair, 
Hath  kiss'd  her  sleeping  sister's  cheek. 
And  breathed  the  blessing  she  might  not  speak. 
Lest  the  whisper  should  break  the  dream  that 

smiled 
Round  the  snow-white  brow  of  the  sinless  child. 
Hor  radiant  Lamb  and  her  purpling  Dove 
Have  ta'en  their  food  from  the  hand  they  love ; 
The  low  deep  coo  and  the  plaintive  bleat 
In  the  morning  calm,  how  clear  and  sweet ! 
Ere  the  Sun  has  warmed  the  dawning  hours. 
She  hath  water'd  the  glow  of  her  garden  flowers. 
And  welcomed  the  hum  of  the  earliest  Bee 
In  the  moist  bloom  working  drowsily ; 
Then  up  the  flow  of  the  rocky  rill 
She  trips  away  to  the  pastoral  Hill ; 
And,  as  she  lifts  her  glistening  eyes 
In  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  the  dewy  skies, 
She  feela  that  her  sainted  Parents  bless 
The  life  of  their  Orphan  Shepherdess. 

'Tis  a  lonely  Glen!  but  the  happy  Child 

Hath  friends  whom  she  meets  in  the  momtnff 

wild! 
As  on  she  trips,  her  native  stream, 
Like  her  hath  awoke  from  a  joyful  dream, 
And  glides  away  by  her  twinkling  feet, 
With  a  face  as  bright  and  a  voice  as  sweet 
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In  the  osier  bank  the  Ouzel  sitting, 
Hath  heard  her  steps,  and  away  is  flitting 
From  stone  to  stone,  as  she  glides  along. 
Then  sinks  in  the  stream  with  a  broken  song. 
The  Lapwing,  fearless  of  his  nest. 
Stands  looking  round  with  his  delicate  crest, 
Or  a  love-like  joy  is  in  his  cry. 
As  he  wheels  and  darts  and  glances  by. 
Is  the  Heron  asleep  on  the  silvery  sand 
Of  his  little  Lake?    Lo !  his  wings  expand 
As  a  dreamy  thought,  and  withouten  dread, 
Cloud-like  he  floats  o'er  the  Maiden's  head. 
She  looks  to  the  birch-wood  glade,  and  lo ! 
There  is  browzing  there  the  mountain-roe, 
Who  lifts  up  her  gentle  eyes,  nor  moves 
As  on  glides  the  form  whom  all  nature  loves. 
Having  spent  in  Heaven  an  hour  of  mirth, 
The  Lark  drops  down  to  the  dewy  earth. 
And  as  silence  smooths  his  yearning  breast 
In  the  gentle  fold  of  his  lowly  nest, 
The  Linnet  takes  up  the  hymn,  unseen 
In  the  yellow  broom  or  the  bracken  green. 
And  now,  as  the  morning-hours  are  glowing. 
From  the  hill -side  cots  the  cocks  are  crowing. 
And  the  Shepherd's  Dog  is  barking  shrill 
From  the  mist  fast  rising  from  the  hill. 
And  the  Shepherd's  self,  with  locks  of  grey, 
Hath  blessed  the  Maiden  on  her  way ! 
And  now  she  sees  her  own  dear  flock 
On  a  verdant  mound  beneath  the  rock, 
All  close  together  in  beauty  and  love. 
Like  the  small  fair  clouds  in  heaven  above, 
And  her  innocent  soul  at  the  peaceful  sight 
Is  swimming  o'er  with  a  still  delight. 

And  how  shall  sweet  Edith  pass  the  day. 
From  her  home  and  her  sister  so  far  away. 
With  none  to  whom  dhe  may  speak  the  while, 
Or  share  the  silence  and  the  smile, 
When  the  stream  of  thought  flows  calm  and 

deep. 
And  the  face  of  Joy  is  like  that  of  sleep  ? 
Fear  not — the  long,  still  Summer-day 
On  downy  wings  hath  sail'd  away, 
And  is  melting  unawares  in  Even, 
Like  a  pure  cloud  in  the  heart  of  Heaven, 
Nor  Weariness  nor  Woe  hath  paid 
One  visit  to  the  happy  Maid, 
Sitting  in  sunshine  or  in  shade. 
For  many  a  wild  Tale  doth  she  know, 
Framed  in  these  valleys  long  ago 
By  pensive  Shepherds,  unto  whom 
The  sweet  breath  of  the  heather-bloom 
Brought  inspiration,  and  the  Sky 
Folding  the  hill -tops  silently, 
And  airs  so  spirit-like,  and  streams 
Aye  murmuring  through  a  world  of  dreama 
A  hundred  plaintive  tunes  hath  she^ 
A  hundred  channts  of  sober  glee^ 
And  she  hath  sung  them  o*er  and  o*er,-^ 
As  on  some  solitary  shore 
*Tis  said  the  Mermaid  ofl  doth  nng 
Beneath  some  cliffs  o*ershadowing. 
While  melteth  o*er  the  waters  clear 
A  song  which  there  is  none  to  hear ! 
Still  at  the  cloee  of  each  wild  strain 
Hath  gentle  Eldith  lived  again 
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0*er  long-past  hourji — wliile  smiles  and  sighs 

ObeyM  their  own  loved  Melodies. 

Now  roee  to  ^ight  the  hawthorn-glade. 

Where  that  old  blind  Musician  played 

So  blithely  to  the  dancing  ring — 

Or,  in  a  fit  of  soirowing. 

Sung  mournful  Songs  of  other  years 

That  fiird  his  own  dim  eyes  with  tears. 

And  then  the  Sabbath  seemed  to  rise 

In  stillness  o'er  the  placid  skies, 

And  from  the  small  Kirk  in  the  Dell 

Came  the  clear  chime  of  holy  Bell, 

Solemnly  ceasing,  when  appear'd 

The  grey-hair*d  Man  beloved  and  fear'd — 

The  Man  of  God — whose  eyes  were  fill'd 

With  visions  in  the  heavens  beheld. 

And  rightfully  inspired  fear. 

Whose  yoke,  like  Love's,  is  light  to  bear. 

— And  thus  sole  sitting  on  the  Brae, 

From  human  voices  far  away. 

Even  like  the  flowers  round  Edith's  feet, 

Shone  forth  her  fancies  wild  or  sweet ; 

Some  in  the  shades  of  memory 

Unfolding  out  reluctantly, 

But  breathing  from  that  tender  gloom 

A  feint — etherial — pure  perfume ; 

Some  burning  in  their  full-blown  pride, 

And  by  the  Sun's  love  beautified ; 

None  wither' d — for  the  air  is  holy. 

Of  a  pure  spirit's  melancholy ; 

And  God's  own  gracious  eye  hath  smiled 

On  the  sorrows  of  this  Orphan  Child; 

Therefore,  her  Parents'  Grave  appears 

Oreen,  calm,  and  sunbright  through  her  tears, 

Beneath  the  deep'ning  hush  of  years. 

An  Image  of  young  Edith's  Life, 
This  one  still  day— no  noise— no  strife — 
AHke  calm— morning — noon — and  even— 
And  Elarth  to  her  as  pure  as  Heaven. 

Now  night  comes  wavering  down  the  sky : 

The  clouds  like  ships  at  anchor  lie, 

All  gather'd  in  the  glimmering  air. 

After  their  pleasant  voyage :  there 

One  solitary  bark  glides  on 

So  slow,  that  its  haven  will  ne'er  be  won. 

Bat  a  wandering  wind  hath  lent  it  motion, 

And  the  last  Sail  hath  passed  o'er  the  heavenly 

ocean. 
Are  these  the  Hills  to  steep' d  by  day, 
In  a  greenness  that  seem'd  to  mock  decay, 
And  that  stole  from  the  Sun  to  strong  a  light, 
That  it  well  might  dare  th'  eclipse  of  night  f 
Where  is  the  sound  that  61Ied  the  air 
Aroand— and  ahoTO— and  every  where  f 
Soft  wild  pipes  hashed !  and  a  world  of  wingi 
AU  shnt  with  their  radiant  shiverings ! 
The  wild  bees  now  are  all  at  rest 
In  their  earthen  cell— or  their  mossy  nest— 
8sTe  when  some  lated  labourers  come 
From  the  far-off  hills  with  a  weary  hum. 
And  drop  down  'mid  the  flowers,  till  mom 
Shall  awaken  to  life  each  tiny  horn. 
Dew  sprinkles  sleep  on  erery  flower. 
And  each  bending  stalk  has  lost  its  power^ 
No  toils  have  they,  but  in  beauty  blest, 
They  seem  to  partake  in  Nature's  rest 


Sleep  calms  the  bosom  of  the  Earth, 

And  a  dream  just  moves  it  in  faintest  mirth. 

The  slumber  of  the  Hills  and  Sky 
Hath  hushed  into  a  reverie 
The  soul  of  Eklith — by  degrees, 
With  half-closed  eyes  she  nothing  sees 
But  the  glimmer  of  twilight  stretched  afar. 
And  one  bright  solitary  star. 
That  comes  Uke  an  angel  with  his  beams, 
To  lead  her  on  through  the  world  of  dreams. 
She  feels  the  soft  grass  beneath  her  head. 
And  the  smell  of  flowers  around  her  shed. 
Breathing  of  Earth, — as  yet,  she  knows 
Whence  is  the  sound  that  past  her  flows, 
(The  flowery  fount  in  its  hillside  cell) 
;  But  a  beauty  there  is  which  she  cannot  tell 
{ To  her  soul  that  beholds  it,  spread  all  around ; 
And  she  feels  a  rapture,  oh  !  more  profound 
Than  e'er  by  a  dream  was  breathed,  or  driven 
Through  a  bosom,  all  suddenly  filled  with  heaven. 

Oh !  come  ye  from  heaven,  ye  blessed  Things, 

So  silent  with  your  silvery  wings 

Folded  in  moonlight  glimmerings? 

— They  have  dropt  like  two.soft  gleams  of  light. 

Those  gracious  Forms,  on  the  verdant  height 

Where  Edith  in  her  slumber  lies. 

With  calm  face  meeting  the  calm  skies, 

Uke  one  whose  earthly  course  is  o'er. 

And  sleepeth  to  awake  no  more ! 

Gazing  upon  the  Child  they  stand, 

Till  one  with  small  soft  silent  hand 

Lifts  from  that  brow  the  golden  haii^- 

"  Was  ever  mortal  face  so  fair? 

God  gives  to  us  the  sleeping  maid !" 

And  scarcely  are  the  kind  words  said. 

Than  Edith's  lovely  neck  is  wreathed 

With  arms  as  soft  as  zephyrs  breathed 

O'er  sleeping  lilies, — and  slowly  raised 

The  still  form  of  the  child,  amazed 

To  see  those  visages  divine. 

And  eyes  so  filled  with  pity,  shine 

On  her,  a  simple  Shepherdess, 

An  orphan  in  the  wilderness ! 

"0,  happy  child !  who  livest  in  mirth 

And  joy  of  thine  own  on  this  sinful  Earth, 

Whose  heart,  like  a  lonely  stream,  keeps  singi\^ 

Or,  like  a  holy  bell,  is  ringing 

So  sweetly  in  the  silent  wild — 

Wilt  thou  come  with  us,  thou  happy  child, 

And  live  in  a  land  where  woe  and  pain 

Are  heard  but  as  a  far-off  strain 

Of  mournful  music, — where  the  breath 

Of  Life  is  murmuring  not  of  Death  ; 

And  Happiness  alone  doth  weep, 

And  nought  but  Bliss  doth  break  our  sleep. 

Wilt  thou  come  with  ns  to  the  Land  of  Dreama  f  ** 

—A  kiss  as  soft  as  moonlight  seems 

To  fall  on  Edith's  brow  and  cbeek-^ 

As  that  voice  no  more  is  heard  to  speak ; 

And  bright  before  her  half-closed  eyes 

Stand  np  these  Shapes  from  Paradise, 

Breathing  sweet  fear  into  her  heart ! 

—She  trembleth  lest  their  beauty  part, 

Cloadtike,  ere  she  be  full  awake, 

And  lea^e  her  we^jiing  for  their  smke, 
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An  orphan  Shepherdess  again, 

Left  all  by  herself  in  that  lonely  glen  I 

"  Fear  not.  sweet  Edith !  to  come  along 
With  us,  though  the  voice  of  the  Fairy's  Song 
Sounds  strange  to   thy  soul   thus   murmuring 

near — 
Fear  not,  for  thou  hast  nought  to  fear ! 
Oft  hast  thou  heard  our  voice  before, 
Hymn- like  pass  by  thy  cottage  door 
When  thou  and  thy  sister  were  at  prayers,— 
Oft  hast  thou  heard  it  in  wild  low  airs, 
Circling  thy  couch  on  the  heathery  hill, — 
And  when  all  the  stars  in  heaven  were  still, 
As  their  images  in  the  lake  below. 
That  was  our  voice  that  seemM  to  flow, 
Like  softest  waters  through  the  night, 
The  music  breathed  from  our  delight. 
Then,  come  with  us,  sweet  Edith  !  come 
And  dwell  in  the  Lake-Fairy's  home ; 
And  happier  none  can  be  in  heaven, 
Then  we  in  those  green  valleys,  given 
By  Nature's  kind  bpnificence 
To  us,  who  live  in  innocence  ; 
And  on  our  gentle  missions  go. 
Up  to  the  human  world  of  woe. 
To  make  by  our  music  mortal  Elves 
For  a  dream  as  happy  as  ourselves ; 
All  flitting  back  e'er  the  morn  arise. 
To  our  own  untroubled  Paradise." 

•*  O  waft  me  there,  ere  my  dream  is  gone. 

For  dreams  have  a  wild  world  all  their  own  ! 

And  never  was  vision  like  to  this — 

O  waft  me  away  ere  I  wake  from  bliss ! 

But  where  is  my  little  sister!    Where 

The  child  whom  her  mother  with  dying  prayer 

Put  into  my  bosom,  and  bade  us  be 

True  to  each  other,  as  on  the  sea 

Two  loving  birds,  whom  a  wave  may  divide, 

But  who  float  back  soon  to  each  other's  side  ! 

Bring  Nora  here,  and  we  two  will  take 

Our  journey  with  you  deep  down  the  Lake, 

And  let  its  waters  for  ever  close 

O'er  the  upper  world  of  human  woes. 

For  young  though  we  be,  and  have  known  no 

strife, 
Yet  we  start  at  the  shadows  of  mortal  life ; 
And  many  a  tear  have  we  two  shed 
In  each  other's  arms,  on  an  orphan  bed, — 
So  let  Nora  to  my  heart  be  given. 
And  with  you  wiU  we  fly,  and  trust  in  Heaven.'* 

A  lound  of  parting  wings  is  heard, 
As  when  at  night  some  wandering  bird 
Flits  by  us,  absent  from  its  nest 
Beyond  the  hour  of  the  Songster's  rest. 
For,  the  younger  Fairy  away  hath  flown, 
And  hath  Nora  found  in  her  sleep  alone, 
Hath  raised  her  up  between  her  wingi, 
And  lulled  her  with  gentlest  murmuring!, 
And  borne  her  over  plain  and  steep 
With  soft  smooth  glide  that  breaks  not  sleep, 
And  laid  her  down  as  still  as  death 
By  Edith's  side  on  the  balmy  heath, 
And  all  ere  twice  ten  waves  have  broke 
On  the  Lake's  smooth  sand,  or  the  tgsd  otk 


Hath  ceased  to  shiver  its  leaves  so  red 
Beneath  the  breeze  that  just  touched  its  head. 

The  heath-flowers  all  are  shining  bright. 
And  every  star  has  its  own  soft  light, 
And  all  the  quiet  clouds  are  there, 
And  the  same  sweet  sound  is  in  the  air. 
From  stream  and  echo  mingling  well 
In  the  silence  of  the  glimmering  dell,— 
But  no  more  is  seen  the  radiant  fold 
Of  Fairy-wings  bedropt  with  gold. 
Nor  those  sweet  human  feces !    They 
Have  melted  like  the  dew  away, 
And  Eklith  and  Nora  never  more 
Shall  be  sitting  seen  on  the  earthly  shore ! 
For  they  drift  away  with  peaceful  motion, 
Like  birds  into  the  heart  of  ocean, 
Some  silent  spot  secure  from  storms— 
Who  float  on  with  their  soft-plumed  forms 
Whiter  than  the  white  sea-foam. 
Still  dancing  on  from  home  to  home ; 
Fair  Creatures !  in  their  lonely  glee 
Happier  than  Stars  in  Heaven  or  Sea. 

Long  years  are  past— and  every  stone 

Of  the  Orphans'  cot  is  with  moss  o'ergrown. 

And  wild  stalks  beautiful  and  tall 

Hang  o'er  the  little  garden-wall. 

And  the  clear  well  within  the  rock 

Lies  with  its  smiling  calm  unbroke 

By  dipping  pitcher !    There  the  Hives ! 

But  no  faint  feeble  hum  survives— 

Dead  is  that  cottage  once  so  sweet, 

Shrouded  as  in  a  winding-sheet — 

Nor  even  the  sobbing  of  the  air 

Mourns  o'er  the  life  that  once  was  there ! 

O  happy  ye !  who  have  flown  afar 

From  the  sword  of  those  ruthless  men  of  wsr. 

That,  for  many  a  year,  have  bathed  in  blood 

Scotland's  green  glens  of  solitude! 

Orphans  were  ye— but  your  lips  were  calm 

When  together  ye  sang  the  evening  psalm ; 

Nor  sound  of  terror  on  the  breeze,    . 

E'er  startled  you  up  from  your  humble  knees, 

When  on  the  dewy  daisied  sod, 

In  heaven  ye  worshipp'd  your  Father's  God, 

After  the  simple  way  approved 

By  men  whom  God  and  Angels  loved. 

Dark — dark  days  come — when  holy  prayers 

Are  sinful  held,  and  snow-white  hairs 

By  ruflian  hands  are  torn  and  strew hd. 

Even  where  the  Old  Man  bows  to  God ! 

Sabbath  is  heavy  to  the  soul. 

When  no  kirk-bell  is  heard  to  toll. 

Struck  dumb  as  ice — no  bridal  show 

Shines  cheerful  through  these  days  of  woe ; 

Now  are  the  blest  baptismal  rites 

Done  by  lone  streams,  in  moonless  nights ; 

Now  every  lover  loves  in  dread ; 

Sleep  flies  from  cradle  and  from  bed ; 

The  silent  meal  in  fear  is  blest ; 

In  fear  the  mother  gives  her  breast 

To  the  infent,  whose  dim  eyes  can  trtoe 

A  trouble  in  her  smiling  face. 

The  little  girl  her  hair  has  braided 

Over  a  brow  by  terror  shaded ; 
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And  virgins,  in  youth's  lovely  years, 
Who  fear  not  death,  have  far  worse  fears. 
Wailing  is  heard  o'er  all  the  land, 
For,  by  day  and  night,  a  bloody  hand 
A  bloody  sword  doth  widely  wave, 
And  peace  is  none,  but  in  the  grave. 

But  Edith  and  Nora  lead  happy  hours 

In  the  Queeiv  Lake-Fairy's  palace-bowers. 

Nor  troubles  from  the  world  of  ill 

E'er  reach  that  kingdom  calm  and  still, 

A  dream -like  kingdom  sunk  below 

The  fatal  reach  of  waking  woe ! 

There,  radiant  water* drops  are  shed, 

Like  strings  of  pearl  round  each  Orphan's  head, 

Glistening  with  many  a  lovely  ray. 

Yet,  all  so  light,  that  they  melt  away, 

Unfelt  by  the  locks  they  beautify — 

The  flowers  that  'bloom  there  never  die, 

Breathing  for  ever  through  the  calm 

A  gentle  breath  of  honey'd  balm ; 

Nor  ever  happy  Fairy  grieves 

O'er  the  yellow  fall  of  the  Forest  leaves; 

Nor  mourns  to  hear  the  rusrling  dry 

Of  their  faded  pride  in  the  frosty  sky ; 

For  all  is  young  and  deathless  there. 

All  things  unlike — but  ail  things  fair. 

Nor  is  that  saddest  beauty  known 

That  lies  in  the  thoughts  of  pleasure  flown; 

Nor  doth  joy  ever  need  to  borrow 

A  charm  to  its  soul  from  the  smiles  of  sorrow. 

Nor  are  the  upper  world  and  skies 

Withheld,  when  they  list,  from  these  Orphans' 

eyes — 
The  shadow  of  green  trees  on  earth 
Falls  on  the  Lake — and  the  small-  bird's  mirth 
Doth  often  through  the  silence  ring 
In  sweet,  shrill,  merry  jargoning — 
So  that  the  Orphans  almost  think 
They  are  lying  aga'm  on  the  broomy  brink 
Of  their  native  Dee — and  scarcely  know 
If  the  change  hath  been  to  bliss  or  woe. 
As,  'mid  that  music  wild,  they  seem 
To  start  back  to  Hfe  from  a  fairy  dream. 
So  all  that  most  beautiful  is  above 
Sends  down  to  their  rest  its  soul  of  love ; 
Nor  have  they  in  their  bliss  forgot 
The  walls,  roof,  and  door,  of  their  native  cot ; 
Nor  the  bed  in  which  their  Parents  died. 
And  they  themselyes  slept  side  by  side ! 
They  know  that  Heaven  hath  brought  them  here. 
To  shield  them  from  the  cbods  of  fear; 
And  therefore  on  their  sinless  breasts 
When  they  go  to  sleep  the  Bible  rests. 
The  Bible  that  they  read  of  old, 
Beside  their  lambs  in  the  mountain-fold, 
Unseen  but  by  one  gracious  eye, 
That  blest  their  infant  piety ! 

On  what  doth  the  wondering  shepherd  gaze, 
As  o'er  Loch-Ken  the  moonlight  playe, 
And  in  the  Planet's  sUyery  glow, 
Far  shines  the  emooth  sand,  white  as  snowf 
In  Heaven  or  Lake  there  is  no  breexe. 
Yet  a  glimmering  Sail  that  Shepherd 
Swan-like  steer  on  its  stately  way 
Into  the  Uttle  Cretcent  bay ; 


Now  jocundly  its  fair  gleam  rearing. 

And  now  in  darkness  disappearing. 

Till  'mid  the  water-lilies  riding 

It  hangs,  and  to  the  green  shore  gliding 

Two  lovely  Creatures  silently 

Sit  down  beneath  the  star-light  sky. 

And  look  around,  in  deep  delight. 

On  all  the  pure  still  smiles  of  night. 

As  they  sit  in  beauty  on  the  shore, 

The  Shepherd  feels  he  has  seen  before 

The  quiet  of  their  heavenly  eyes : 

"  'Tis  the  Orphans  come  back  from  Paradise, 

Edith  and  Nora !     They  now  return. 

When  this  woe- worn  Land  hath  ceased  to 
mourn. 

We  thought  them  dead,  but  at  Heaven's  com- 
mand, 

For  years  they  have  lived  in  Fairy  Land, 

And  they  glide  back  by  night  to  their  little  cot, 

O  absent  long,  but  by  none  forgot!" 

The  boat  with  its  snow-white  sail  is  gone. 

And    the  Creatures   it    brought    to   shore   are 

flown ; 
Still  the  crowd  of  water-lilies  shake, 
And  a  long  bright  line  shines  o'er  the  Lake, 
But  nought  else  tells  that  a  bark  was  near ; 
While  the  wilder'd  Shepherd  seems  to  hear 
A  wild  hymn  wandering  through  the  wood. 
Till  it  dies  up  the  mountain  solitude  ; 
And  a  dreamy  thought,  as  the  sounds  depart. 
Of  Edith  and  Nora  comes  o'er  his  heart. 

At  morning's  first  pure  silent  glow, 

A  band  of  simple  Shepherds  go 

To  the  Orphans'  Cot,  and  there  they  behold 

The  Dove  so  bright,  with  its  plumes  of  gold. 

And  the  radiant  Lamb,  that  used  to  glide 

So  spirit-like  by  fiiir  Edith's  side. 

Fair  Creatures !  that  no  more  were  seen 

On  the  sunny  thatch  or  the  flowery  green. 

Since  the  lovely  Sisters  had  flown  away. 

And  left  their  Cottage  to  decay  ! 

Back  to  this  world  returned  again. 

They  seem  in  sadness  and  in  pain, 

And  coo  and  bleat  is  like  the  breath 

Of  sorrow  mourning  over  death. 

Lo!  smiling  on  their  rushy  bed. 

Lie  Edith  and  Nora — embraced — and  dead ! 

A  gentle  frost  has  closed  their  eyes, 

And  bushed — just  hushed — their  balmy  sighs. 

Over  their  lips,  yet  rosy  red, 

A  faint,  pale,  cold  decay  is  shed ; 

A  dimness  hangs  o'er  their  golden  hair. 

That  sadly  tells  no  life  is  there ; 

There  beats  no  heart,  no  current  flows 

In  bosoms  sunk  in  such  repose ; 

Limbs  may  not  that  chill  quiet  have. 

Unless  laid  ready  for  the  grave. 

Silence  lies  there  from  face  to  feet. 

And  the  bed  she  loves  best  is  a  winding-sheet. 

Let  the  Coflin  sink  down  soft  and  slowly. 
And  calm  be  the  burial  of  the  holy ! 
One  long  look  in  that  mournful  cell-— 
Let  the  green  turf  heave — and  then,  farewell ! 
No  need  of  tears !  in  this  church-yard  shade 
Ofr  had  the  happy  Orphans  played 
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Aboye  these  quiet  graves  !  and  well  they  lie 

After  a  calm  bright  life  of  purity. 

Beneath  the  flowers  that  once  sprung  to  meet 

The  motion  of  their  now  still  feet ! 

The  mourners  are  leaving  the  buried  clay 

To  the  holy  hush  of  the  Sabbath-day, 

When  a  Lamb  comes  sadly  bleating  by, 

And  a  Dove  soft  wavering  through  the  sky, 

And  both  lie  down  without  a  sound, 

In  beauty  on  the  funeral  mound ! 

What  may  these  lovely  creatures  be  ! 

—Two  sisters  who  died  in  infancy, 

And  thus  had  those  they  loved  attended, 

And  been  by  those  they  loved  befriended ! 

Whate'er — fair  Creatures !  might  be  their  birth, 

Never  more  were  they  seen  on  earth ; 

But  to  young  and  old  belief  was  given 

That  with  Edith  and  Nora  they  went  to  Heaven. 


THE  THREE  SEASONS  OF  LOVE. 

With  laughter  swimming  in  thine  eye. 
That  told  youth's  heartfelt  revelry  ; 
And  motion  changeful  as  the  wing 
Of  swallow  waken'd  by  the  spring; 
With  accents  blithe  as  voice  of  May 
Chaunting  glad  Nature's  roundelay  ; 
Circled  by  joy  like  planet  bright 
That  smiles  *mid  wreaths  of  dewy  light, —    . 
Thy  image  such,  in  former  time,* 
When  thou,  just  entering  on  thy  prime, 
And  woman's  sense  in  thee  combined 
Gently  with  childhood's  simplest  mind, 
First  taught' St  my  sighing  soul  to  move 
With  hope  towards  the  heaven  of  love ! 

Now  years  have  given  my  Mary's  face 

A  thoughtful  and  a  quiet  grace  : — 

Though  happy  still, — yet  chance  distress 

Hath  left  a  pensive  loveliness ; 

Fancy  hath  tamed  her  fairy  gleams, 

And  thy  heart  broods  o'er  home-bom  dreams ! 

Thy  smiles,  slow-kindling  now  and  mild. 

Shower  blessings  on  a  darling  child  ; 

Thy  motion  slow,  and  soft  thy  tread. 

As  if  round  thy  hush'd  infant's  bed  ! 

And  when  thou  speak'st,  thy  melting  tone, 

That  tells  thy  heart  is  all  my  own, 

Sounds  sweeter,  from  the  lapse  of  years. 

With  the  wife's  love,  the  mother's  fears ! 

• 
By  thy  glad  youth,  and  tranquil  prime 
Assured,  I  smile  at  hoary  time ! 
For  thou  art  doom'd  in  age  to  know 
The  calm  that  wisdom  steals  from  woe ; 
The  holy  pride  of  high  intent. 
The  glory  of  a  life  well  spent. 
When,  earth's  affections  nearly  o*er, 
With  Peace  behind,  and  Faith  before, 
Thou  render' St  up  again  to  God, 
Untamish'd  by  its  frail  abode. 
Thy  lustrous  soul, — then  harp  and  hymn. 
From  bands  of  sister  seraphim, 
Asleep  will  lay  thee,  till  thine  eye 
Opea  ia  Immortality. 


MY   COTTAGE. 


One  small  ipot 
Where  my  tired  mind  may  rest  and  call  it  Amm. 
There  is  a  magic  in  that  little  word; 
It  is  a  mystic  circle  that  surrounds 
Comforts  and  virtues  never  known  beyond 
The  hallowed  limit. 

Southbt's  Hymn  to  tkt  Pmuctu 


Hekb  have  I  found  at  last  a  home  of  peace 
To  hide  me  from  the  world ;  far  from  its  noise. 
To  feed  that  spirit,  which,  though  sprung  from 

earth. 
And  link'd  to  human  beings  by  the  bond 
Of  earthly  love,  hath  yet  a  loftier  aim 
Than  perishable  joy,  and  through  the  calm 
That  sleeps  amid  the  mountain-solitude. 
Can  hear  the  billows  of  eternity. 
And  hear  delighted. 

Many  a  mystic  gleam. 
Lovely  though  faint,  of  imaged  happiness 
Fell  on  my  youthful  heart,  as  oft  her  light 
Smiles  on  a  wandering  cloud,  ere  the  fair  Moon 
Hath  risen  in  the  sky.    And  oh !  ye  dreams 
That  to  such  spiritual  happiness  could  shape 
The  lonely  reveries  of  my  boyish  days. 
Are  ye  at  last  fulfill'd  f    Ye  fairy  scenes. 
That  to  the  doubting  gaze  of  prophecy 
Rose  lovely,  with  your  fields  of  sunny  green. 
Your  sparkling  rivulets  and  hanging  groves 
Of  more  than  rainbow  lustre,  where  the  swing 
Of  woods  primeval  darken*d  the  still  depth 
Of  lakes  bold-sweeping  round  their  guardian  hills 
Even  like  the  arms  of  Ocean,  where  the  roar 
Sullen  and  far  from  mountain  cataract 
Was  heard  amid  the  silence,  like  a  thought 
Of  solemn  mood  that  tames  the  dancing  soul 
When  swarming  with  delights ; — ^Ye  fairy  scenes ! 
Fancied  no  more,  but  bursting  on  my  heart 
In  living  beauty,  with  adoring  song 
I  bid  you  hail !  and  with  as  holy  love 
As  ever  beautified  the  eye  of  saint 
Hymning  his  midnight  orisons,  to  you 
I  consecrate  my  life, — till  the  dim  stain 
Left  by  those  worldly  and  unhallow'd  thoughts 
That  taint  the  purest  soul,  by  bliss  destroyed. 
My  spirit  travel  like  a  summer  sun 
Itself  all  glory,  and  its  path  all  joy. 

Nor  will  the  musing  penance  of  the  soul, 
Perform'd  by  moonlight,  or  the  setting  sun. 
To  hymn  of  swinging  oak,  or  the  wild  flow 
Of  mountain-torrent,  ever  lead  her  on 
To  Tirtue,  but  through  peace.  For  Nature  speaks 
A  parent's  language,  and,  in  tones  as  mild 
As  e'er  hush'd  infant  on  its  mother's  breast. 
Wins  us  to  learn  her  lore.    Yea !  even  to  guflt. 
Though  in  her  image  something  terrible 
Weigh  down  his  being  with  a  load  of  awe. 
Love  mingles  with  her  wrath,  like  tender  light 
Stream'd  o*er  a  dying  storm.    And  thus  where'er 
Man  feels  as  man,  the  earth  is  beautiful. 
His  blessings  sanctify  even  senseless  things, 
And  the  wide  world  m  cheerful  lovelineea 
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Returns  to  him  i^s  joy.     Th**  summer  air. 
Whose  gHit»^ring  stillrit'ss  sleeps  within  his  soul. 
Stirs  with  its  own  dehght :  The  verda,nt  earth. 
Like  beauty  waking  from  a  happy  dream, 
Lie  smihng :  Each  fair  cloud  to  him  appears 
A  pilgrim  travelling  to  the  shrine  of  peace ; 
And  the  wild  wave,  that  wantons  on  the  sea, 
A  gay  though  homeless  stranger.     Ever  blest 
The  man  who  thus  beholds  the  golden  chain 
Linking  his  soul  to  outward  Nature  fair, 
Full  of  the  living  God  ! 

And  where,  ye  hannts 
Of  grandeur  and  of  beauty  !  shall  the  heart. 
That  yearns  for  high  communion  with  its  God, 
Abide,  if  e*er  its  dreams  have  been  of  you? 
The  loveliest  sounds,  forms,  hues,  of  all  the  earth 
Linger  delighted  here  :  Here  guilt  might  come, 
With  sullen  soul  abhorring  Nature's  joy. 
And  in  a  moment  be  restored  to  Heaven. 
Here  sorrow,  with  a  dimness  o'er  his  face, 
Might  be  beguiled  to  smiles, — almost  forget 
His  sufferings,  and,  in  Nature's  living  book 
Read  characters  so  lovely,  that  his  heart 
Would,  as  it  bless'd  them,  feel  a  rising  swell 
Almost  like  joy ! — O  earthly  paradise ! 
Of  many  a  secret  anguish  hast  thou  heal'd 
ffim,  who  now  greets  thee  with  a  joyful  strain. 

And  oh !  if  in  those  elevated  hopes 
That  lean  on  virtue, — in  those  high  resolves 
That  bring  the  future  close  upon  the  soul, 
And  nobly  dare  its  dangers ; — if  in  joy 
Whose  vital  spring  is  more  than  innocence, 
Tea !  Faith  and  Adoration ! — if  the  soul 
Of  man  may  trust  to  these, — and  rhey  are  strong. 
Strong  as  the  prayer  of  dying  penitent,— 
My  being  shall  be  bliss.     For  witness,  Thou ! 
O  Mighty  One !  whose  saving  love  has  stolen 
On  the  deep  peace  of  moon-beams  to  my  heart, — 
Thou  !  who  with  looks  of  mercy  oft  hast  cheer'd 
The  starry  silence,  when,  at  noon  of  night. 
On  some  wild  mountain  thou  hast  not  decKned 
The  homage  of  thy  lonely  worshipper,— 
Bear  witness.  Thou  !  that  both  in  joy  and  grief. 
The  love  of  nature  long  hath  been  with  me 
The  love  of  virtue : — that  the  solitude 
Of  the  remotest  hills  to  me  hath  been 
Thy  temple : — that  the  fountain's  happy  voice 
Hath  sung  thy  goodness,  and  thy  power  has 

stunn'd 
My  spirit  in  the  roaring  cataract ! 

Such  solitude  to  me !    Tet  are  there  hearts,— 
Worthy  of  good  men's  love,  nor  unadom*d 
With  sense  of  moral  beauty, — to  the  joy 
That  dwells  whhin  the  Almighty's  outward  shrine, 
Senseless  and  cold.    Aye,  there  are  men  who  see 
The  broad  sun  sinking  in  a  blaze  of  light. 
Nor  feel  their  disembodied  spirits  hail 
With  adoration  the  departing  God; 
Who  on  the  night-sky,  when  a  cloudless  moon 
Glides  in  sfill  beauty  through  unnumber'd  stars. 
Can  turn  the  eye  unmoved,  as  if  a  wall 
Of  darkness  screen'd  the  glory  from  their  souls. 
Witli  humble  pride  I  bless  the  Holy  One 
For  sights  to  these  denied.     And  oh !  how  oft 
In  seasons  of  depression, — when  the  lamp 


Of  life  burn'd  dim,  and  all  unpleasant  thoughts 

Subdued  the  proud  aspirings  of  the  soul, — 

When  doubts  and  fears  withheld  the  timid  eye 

From  scanning  scenes  to  come,  and  a  deep  seoss 

Of  human  frailty  turn'd  the  past  to  pain. 

How  oft  have  I  remembcr'd  that  a  world 

Of  glory  lay  around  me,  that  a  source 

Of  lofty  solace  lay  in  every  star. 

And  that  no  being  need  behold  the  sun. 

And  grieve,  that  knew  Who  hung  him  in  the  sky. 

Thus  unperceived  I  woke  from  heavy  grief 

To  airy  joy :  and  seeing  that  the  mind 

Of  man  though  still  the  image  of  his  God, 

Lean'd  by  his  will  on  various  happiness, 

I  felt  that  all  was  good :  that  faculties. 

Though  low,  might  constitute,  if  rightly  used. 

True  wisdom ;  and  when  man  hath  here  attKB'4 

The  purpose  of  his  being,  he  will  sic 

Near  Mercy's  throne,  whether  his  course  hatb 

been 
Prone  on  the  earth's  dim  sphere,  or,  as  with  winf 
Of  viewless  eagle,  round  the  central  blaze. 

Then  ever  shall  the  day  that  led  me  here 
Be  held  in  blest  remembrance.     I  shall  see. 
Even  at  my  dying  hour,  the  glorious  sun 
That  made  Winander  one  wide  wave  of  gold» 
When  first  in  transport  from  the  mountaio-lop 
I  hail'd  the  heavenly  vision  !     Not  a  cloud 
Whose  wreaths  lay  smiling  in  the  lap  of  light. 
Not  one  of  all  those  sister- isles  that  sleep 
Together,  like  a  happy  family 
Of  beauty  and  of  love,  but  will  arise 
To  cheer  my  parting  spirit,  and  to  tell 
That  Nature  gently  leads  unto  the  grave 
All  who  have  read  her  heart,  and  kept  their  owb 
Id  kindred  holiness. 

But  ere  that  hour 
Of  awful  triumph,  I  do  hope  that  years 
Await  me,  when  the  unconscious  power  of  joy 
Creating  wisdom,  the  bright  dreams  of  soul 
Will  humanize  the  heart,  and  I  shall  be 
More  worthy  to  be  loved  by  those  whose  lovs 
Is  highest  praise : — that  by  the  living  light 
That  bums  forever  in  affection's  breast, 
I  shall  behold  how  fair  and  beautiful 
A  human  form  may  be — Oh,  there  are  thoughts 
That  slumber  in  the  soul,  like  sweetest  sounds 
Amid  the  harp's  loose  strings,  till  airs  from  Heaven 
On  earth,  at  dewy  night-fall,  visitant, 
Awake  the  sleeping  melody  !     Such  thoughts 
My  gentle  Mary,  I  have  owed  to  thee. 
And  if  thy  voice  e'er  melt  into  my  soul 
With  a  dear  home-toned  whisper, — if  thy  face 
ETer  brighten  in  the  unsteady  gleams  of  light 
From  our  own  cottage-hearth ; — O  Mary !  then 
My  overpower'd  spirit  will  recline 
Upon  thy  inmost  heart,  tiQ  it  become, 
O  sinless  seraph !  almoet  worthy  thee. 

Then  will  the  earth, — that  oft  times  to  the  eT» 
Of  solitary  lover  seems  o'erhung 
With  too  severe  a  shade,  and  faintly  smiles 
With  ineflfectnal  beauty  on  his  heart,— 
Be  clothed  with  everlasting  joy ;  Hke  land 
Of  blooming  fiiery,  or  of  boyhood's  dreams 
Ere  life's  fi»t  flush  is  o'er.    Oft  shall  J  tum 
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My  vision  from  the  glories  of  the  scene 
To  read  them  in  thine  eyes ;  and  hidden  grace, 
That  slumbers  in  the  crimson  clouds  of  Even, 
Will  reach  my  spirit  through  their  varying  light, 
Though  viewless  in  the  sky.    Wandering  with 

thee, 
A  thousand  beauties  never  seen  before 
Will  glide  with  sweet  surprise  into  my  soul, 
Even  in  those  fields  wher6  each  particular  tree 
Was  look'd  on  as  a  friend, — where  I  had  been 
Frequent,  for  years,  among  the  lonely  glens. 

Nor,  *mid  the  quiet  of  reflecting  bliss, 
Will  the  faint  imago  of  the  distant  world 
Ne'er  float  before  us : — Cities  will  arise 
Among  the  clouds  that  circle  round  the  sun, 
Georgeous  with  tower  and  temple.    The  night- 
voice 
Of  flood  and  mountain  to  our  ear  will  seem 
Like  Hfe's  loud  stir : — And,  as  the  dream  dissolves. 
With  burning  spirit  we  will  smile  to  see 
Only  the  Moon  rejoicing  in  the  sky, 
And  the  still  grandeur  of  the  eternal  hills. 

Yet,  though  the  fulness  of  domestic  joy 
Blefti  our  united  beings,  and  the  home 
Be  ever  happy  where  thy  smiles  are  seen, 
Though  human  voice  might  never  touch  our  ear 
From  lip  of  friend  or  brother; — yet,  oh  !  think 
What  pure  benevolence  will  warm  our  hearts, 
When  with  the  undelaying  steps  of  love 
Through  yon  o'ershadowing  wood  we  dimly  see 
A  coming  friend,  far  distant  then  believed. 
And  all  unlook'd-for.    When  the  short  distrust 
Of  unexpected  joy  no  more  constrains. 
And  the  eye^s  welcome  brings  him  to  our  arms. 
With  gladden'd  spirit  he  will  quickly  own 
That  true  love  ne'er  was  selfish,  and  that  man 
Ne'er  knew  the  whole  affection  of  his  heart 
Till  resting  on  another's.     If  from  scenes 
Of  noisy  life  he  come,  and  in  his  soul 
The  love  of  Nature,  like  a  long-past  dream. 
If  e'er  it  stir,  yield  but  a  dim  delight, 
Oh !  we  shall  lead  him  where  the  genial  power 
Of  beauty,  working  by  the  wavy  green 
Of  hill-ascending  wood,  the  misty  gleam 
Of  lakes  reposing  in  their  peaceful  vales, 
And,  lovelier  than  the  loveliness  below. 
The  moonlight  Heaven,  shall  to  his  blood  restore 
An  undistufb'd  flow,  such  as  he  felt 
Pervade  his  being,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
When  youth's  bright  years  pass'd  happily  away. 
Among  his  native  hills,  and  all  he  knew 
Of  crowded  cities  was  from  passing  tale 
Of  traveller,  half-believed,  and  soon  forgotten. 

And  fear  not,  Mary !  that,  when  winter  comes, 
These  solitary  mountains  will  resign 
The  beauty  that  pervades  their  mighty  frames, 
Even  like  a  living  soul.    The  gleams  of  light 
Hurrying  in  joyful  tumult  o'er  the  clifTs, 
And  giving  to  our  musings  many  a  bunt 
Of  sudden  grandeur,  even  as  if  the  eye 
Of  God  were  wandering  o'er  the  lovely  wild, 
Pleased  with  ite  own  creation ;— the  still  joy 
Of  cIoudleM  skies ;  and  the  delighted  Toice 
Of  hymning  fountains,— these  will  leave  awhile 
The  altered  earth :— Bat  other  attributes 


Of  nature's  heart  will  rule,  and  in  the  storm 
We  shall  behold  the  same  prevailing  Power 
That  slumbers  in  the  calm,  and  sanctify, 
With  adoration,  the  delight  of  love. 

I  lift  my  eyes  upon  the  radiant  Moon, 
That  long  unnoticed  o'er  my  head  has  held 
Her  solitary  walk,  and  as  her  light 
Recals  my  wandering  soul,  I  start  to  feel 
That  all  has  been  a  dream.     Alone  I  stand 
Amid  the  silence,  onward  rolls  the  stream 
Of  time,  whiltf  to  my  ear  its  waters  sound 
With  a  strange  rushing  music.     O  my  soul ! 
Whate'er  betide,  for  aye  remember  thou 
These  mystic  warnings,  for  they  are  of  Heavea 


LOUGHRIG   TARN. 

1'hou  guardian  Naiad  of  this  little  Lake ! 
Whose  banks  in  unprofaned  Nature  sleep 
(And  that  in  waters  lone  and  beautiful 
Dwell  spirits  radiant  as  the  homes  they  love. 
Have  poets  still  beUeved,)  O  surely  blest 
Beyond  all  genii  or  of  wood  or  wave. 
Or  sylphs  that  in  the  shooting  sunbeams  dwell. 
Art  thou !  yea,  happier  even  than  summer-cloud 
Beloved  by  air  and  sky,  and  floating  slow. 
O'er  the  still  bosom  of  upholding  heaven. 

Beauteous  as  blest,  O  Naiad,  thou  must  be  1 
For,  since  thy  birth,  have  all  delightful  things. 
Of  form  and  hue,  of  silence  and  of  sound, 
Circled  thy  spirit,  as  the  crowding  stara 
Shine  round  the  placid  Moon.    Lovest  thou  to 

sink 
Into  thy  cell  of  sleep  ?    The  water  parts 
With  dimpling  smiles  around  thee,  and  below. 
The  unsunn'd  verdure,  soft  as  cygnet's  down. 
Meets  thy  descending  feet  without  a  sound. 
Lovest  thou  to  sport  upon  the  watery  gleam? 
Lucid  as  air  around  thy  head  it  lies 
Bathing  thy  sable  locks  in  pearly  light. 
While,  all  around,  the  water-lilies  strive 
To  shower  their  blossoms  o'er  the  virgin  queen. 
Or  doth  the  shore  allure  thee  T — well  it  may  : 
How  soft  these  fields  of  pastoral  beauty  melt 
In  the  clear  water !  neither  sand  nor  stone 
Bars  herb  or  wild-flower  from  the  dewy  sound. 
Like  Spring's  own  voice  now  rippling  round  the 

Tarn. 
There  oft  thou  liest  'mid  the  echoing  bleat 
Of  Iambs,  that  race  amid  the  sunny  gleams  ; 
Or  bee's  wide  murmur  as  it  Alls  the  broom 
That  yellows  round  thy  bed.    O  gentle  glades. 
Amid  the  tremulous  verdure  of  the  woods, 
In  steadfast  smiles  of  more  essential  light. 
Lying  like  azure  streaks  of  placid  sky 
Amid  the  moving  clouds,  the  Naiad  loves 
Your  glimmering   alleys,  and   your   rustling 

bowers ; 
For  there,  in  peace  reclined,  her  half-closed  eye 
Through  the  long  vista  sees  her  darling  Laks» 
Even  like  herself,  diffused  in  fair  repose. 

Not  undelightfuVto  the  quiet  breast 
Such  solitarj  dreams  as  now  have  fill'd 
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My  busy  fancy ;  dreams  that  rise  in  peace, 
And  thither  lead,  partaking  in  their  flight 
Of  human  interests  and  earthly  joys. 
Imagination  fondly  leans  on  truth, 
And  sober  scenes  of  dim  reality 
To  her  seem  lovely  as  the  western  sky 
To  the  ropi  Persian  worshipping  the  sun. 
Methinks  this  little  lake,  to  whom  my  heart 
Assigned  a  guardian  spirit,  renders  back 
To  mc,  in  tenderest  gleams  of  gratitude 
Profounder  beauty  to  reward  my  hymn. 

Long  hast  thou  been  a  darling  haunt  of  mine. 
And  still  warm  blessings  gushM  into  my  heart, 
Meeting  and  parting  with  thy  smiles  of  peace. 
But  now,  thy  mild  and  gentle  character, 
More  deeply  felt  than  ever,  seems  to  blend 
Its  essence  pure  with  mine,  like  some  sweet  tune 
Oft  heard  before  with  pleasure,  but  at  last 
In  one  high  moment  of  inspired  bliss. 
Borne  through  the  spirit  like  an  angePs  song. 

This  is  the  solitude  that  reason  loves ! 
Even  he  who  yearns  for  human  sympathies, 
And  hears  a  music  in  the  breath  of  man, 
Dearer  than  voice  of  mountain  or  of  flood. 
Might  live  a  hermit  here,  and  mark  the  sun 
Riling  or  setting  'mid  the  beauteous  calm, 
Devoutly  blending  in  his  happy  soul 
Thoughts  both   of  earth   and   heaven!  —  Yon 

mountain-side. 
Rejoicing  in  its  clustering  cottages, 
Appears  to  me  a  paradise  preserved 
From  guilt  by  Nature's  hand,  and  every  wreath 
Of  smoke,  that  from  these  hamlets  mounts  to  hea- 
ven, 
In  its  straight  silence  holy  as  a  spire 
Rear*d  o'er  the  house  of  God. 

Thy  sanctity 
Thne  yet  hath  reverenced  ;  and  I  deeply  feel 
That  innocence  her  shrine  shall  here  preserve 
For  ever. — ^The  wild  vale  that  lies  beyond, 
Circled  by  mountains  trod  but  by  the  feet 
Of  venturous  shepherd,  from  all  visitants. 
Save  the  free  tempests  and  the  fowls  of  heaven. 
Guards  thee ; — and  the  wooded  knolls  fantastical 
Seclude  thy  image  from  the  gentler  dale. 
That  by  the  Brathay's  often-varied  voice 
Cheer'd  as  it  winds  along,  in  beauty  fades 
•Mid  the  green  banks  of  joyful  Windermere ! 

O  gentlest  Lake !  fi'om  all  unhallow'd  things 
By  grandeur  guarded  in  thy  loveliness. 
Ne'er  may  thy  poet  with  unwelcome  feet 
Press  thy  soft  moss  embathed  in  flowery  dyes, 
And  shadow'd  in  thy  stillness  like  the  heavens. 
May  innocence  for  ever  lead  me  here, 
To  form  amid  the  silence  high  resolves 
For  future  life ;  resblves,  that,  bom  in  peace, 
Shall  live  'mid  tumult,  and  though  haply  mild 
As  infants  in  their  play,  when  brought  to  bear 
On  the  world's  business,  shall  assert  their  power 
And  majesty — and  lead  me  boldly  on 
like  giants  conquering  in  a  noble  catise. 

This  is  a  holy  faith,  and  full  of  cheer 
To  all  who  virorship  Nature,  that  the  hours, 


Past  tranquilly  with  her,  fade  not  away 
For  ever  like  the  clouds,  but  in  the  soul 
Possess  a  secret  silent  dwelling-place, 
Where  with  a  smiling  visage  memory  sits. 
And  startles  oft  the  virtuous  with  a  show 
Of  unsuspected  treasures.     Yea,  sweet  Lake ! 
Oft  hast  thou  borne  into  my  grateful  heart 
Thy  lovely  presence,  with  a  thousand  dreams 
Dancing  and  brightening  o'er  thy  sunny  wave. 
Though  many  a  dreary  mile  of  mist  and  snow 
Between  us  interposed.    And  even  now, 
When  yon  bright  star  hath  risen  to  warn  me 

home, 
I  bid  thee  farewell,  in  the  certain  hope 
That  thou,  this  night,  wilt  o'er  my  sleeping  eyes 
Shed  cheering  visions,  and  with  freshest  joy 
Make  me  salute  the  dawn.    Nor  may  the  hymn 
Now  sung  by  me  unto  thy  listening  woods. 
Be  wholly  vain, — but  haply  it  may  yield 
A  gentle  pleasure  to  some  gentle  heart, 
Who  blessing,  at  its  close,  the  unknown  bard. 
May,  for  his  sake,  upon  thy  quiet  banks 
Frame  visions  of  his  own,  and  other  songs 
More  beautiful,  to  Nature  and  to  Thee ! ' 


MARY. 


Three  days  before  my  Mary's  death, 
We  walk'd  by  Grassmere  shore ; 

"  Sweet  Lake !"  she  said  with  faltering  bresth, 
"  I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more !" 

Then  turning  round  her  languid  head. 

She  look'd  mc  in  the  face ; 
And  whisper'd,  **  When  thy  friend  is  dead* 

Remember  this  lone  place." 

Vainly  I  struggled  at  a  smile 

That  did  my  fears  betray  ; 
It  seem'd  that  on  our  darling  isle 

Foreboding  darkness  lay. 

My  Mary's  words  were  words  of  truth ; 

None  now  behold  the  Maid ; 
Amid  the  tears  of  age  and  youth 

She  in  her  grave  was  laid. 

Long  days,  long  nights,  I  ween,  were  past 

Bre  ceased  her  funeral  knell ; 
But  to  the  spot  I  went  at  last 

Where  she  had  breathed  "  farewell  !'* 

Methought  I  saw  the  phantom  stand 

Beside  the  peaceful  wave ; 
I  felt  the  pressure  of  her  hand— > 

Then  look'd  towards  her  grave. 

Fair,  fur,  beneath  the  evening  sky 

The  quiet  church-yard  lay : 
The  tall  pine-grove  most  solemnly 

Hung  mute  above  her  clay. 

Dearly  she  loved  their  arching  spread. 

Their  music  wild  and  sweet. 
And,  as  she  wished  on  her  deMh-bed, 

Was  buried  at  their  feet. 
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Around  her  grave  a  beauteous  fence 
Of  wild-flowers  shed  their  breath, 

Smiling  like  infant  innocence 
Within  the  gloom  of  death. 

Such  flowers  from  bank  of  mountain-brook 

At  eve  we  used  to  bring. 
When  every  little  mossy  nook 

Betray'd  returning  Spring. 

Ofl  had  I  flz*d  the  simple  wreath 

Upon  her  virgin  breast ; 
But  now  such  flowers  as  form'd  it,  breathe 

Around  her  bed  of  rest. 

Tet  all  within  my  silent  soul 

As  the  hush*d  air  was  calm ; 
The  natural  tears  that  slowly  stole 

Assuaged  my  grief  like  balm. 

The  air,  that  seem'd  so  thick  and  dull 

For  months  unto  my  eye ; 
Ah  me !  how  bright  and  beautiful 

It  floated  on  the  sky  ! 

A  trance  of  high  and  solemn  bliss 

From  purest  ether  came ; 
*Mid  such  a  heavenly  scene  as  this 

Death  is  an  empty  name  ! 

The  memory  of  the  past  retum*d 

Like  music  to  my  heart, — 
It  seem'd  that  causelessly  I  moum*d, 

When  we  were  told  to  part. 

**  God's  mercy,**  to  myself  I  said, 

**  To  both  our  souls  is  given — 
To  me,  sojourning  on  earth's  shade, 

To  her — a  Saint  in  Heaven !" 


LINES 


WRITTEN  AT  A   LITTLE   WELL  B7   THE   ROAD- 
SIDE,  LANODALC. 

Tbou  lonely  spring  of  waters  undeflled ! 
Silently  slumbering  in  thy  mossy  cell. 
Yea,  moveless  as  the  hillock's  verdant  side 
From  which  thou  hadst  thy  birth,  I  bless  thy 

gleam 
Of  clearest  coldness,  with  as  deep*felt  joy 
As  pilgrim  kneeling  at  his  far-sought  shrine ; 
And  as  I  bow  to  bathe  my  freshen'd  heart 
In  thy  restoring  radiance,  from  my  lips 
A  breathing  prayer  shedn  o'er  thy  glaMy  sleep 
A  gentle  tremor ! 

Nor  must  I  Ibrget 
A  benison  for  the  departed  soul 
Of  him,  who,  many  a  year  ago,  first  shaped 
This  little  Font,— impritoning  the  spring 
Not  wishing  to  be  free,  with  smooth  Blit»-tloiie» 
Now  in  the  beaateons  colouring  of  age 
Scarcely  distinguished  from  the  natiml  nek. 
In  blessed  hour  the  solitary  man 

46 


Laid  the  first  stone, — and  in  his  native  vale 
It  serves  him  for  a  peaceful  monument, 
'Mid  the  hill-silence. 

Renovated  life 
Now  flows  through  all  my  veins:— old  dreamt 

revive  ; 
And  while  an  airy  pleasure  in  my  brain 
Dances  unbidden,  I  have  time  to  gaze. 
Even  with  a  happy  lover's  kindest  looks. 
On  Thee,  delicious  Fountain ! 

Thou  dost  shed 
(Though  sultry  stillness  fill  the  summer  air 
And  parch  the  yellow  hills)  all  round  thy  cave 
A  smile  of  beauty  lovely  as  the  Spring 
Breathes  with  his  April  showers.    The  narrow 

lane 
On  either  hand  ridged  with  low  shelving  rocks, 
That  from  the  road-side  gently  lead  the  eye 
Up  to  thy  bed,— ah  me  !  how  rich  a  green, 
Still   brightening,   wantons   o'er   its   moisten'd 

grass ! 
With  what  a  sweet  sensation  doth  my  gaze. 
Now  that  my  thirsty  soul  is  gratified. 
Live  on  the  little  cell !    The  water  there, 
Variously  dappled  by  the  wreathed  sand 
That  sleeps  below  in  many  an  antic  shape, 
Like  the  mild  plumage  of  the  pheasant-hen 
Soothes  the  beholder's  eye.    The  ceaseless  drip 
From  the  moss-fretted  roof,  by  Nature's  band 
Vaulted  most  beautiful,  even  like  a  pulse 
Tells  of  the  living  principle  within, — 
A  pulse  but  seldom  heard  amid  the  wild. 

Yea,  seldom  heard :  there  is  but  one  lone  cot 
Beyond  this  well :— it  is  inhabited 
By  an  old  shepherd  during  summer  months, 
And  haply  he  may  drink  of  the  pure  spring, 
To  Langdale  Chapel  on  the  Sabbath-mom 
Going  to  pray, — or  as  he  home  returns 
At  silent  eve :  or  traveller  such  as  I, 
Following  his  fancies  o'er  these  lonely  hills. 
Thankfully  here  may  slake  his  burning  thirst 
Once  in  a  season.     Other  visitants 
It  hath  not ;  save  perchance  the  mountain-crow, 
When  ice  hath  lock'd  the  rills,  or  wandering  colt 
Leaving  its  pasture  for  the  shady  lane. 

Methinks,  in  such  a  solitary  cave, 
The  fairy  forms  belated  peasant  sees 
Oft  nightly  dancing  in  a  glittering  ring 
On  the  smooth  mountain  sward,  might  here  redre 
To  lead  their  noon- tide  revels,  or  to  bathe 
Their  tiny  limbs  in  this  transparent  well. 
A  fitter  spot  there  is  not :  flowers  are  here 
Of  loveliest  colours  and  of  sweetest  smell. 
Native  to  these  our  hills,  and  ever  seen 
A  fairest  family  by  the  happy  side 
Of  their  own  parent  spring ; — and  others  too, 
Of  foreign  birth,  the  cultured  garden's  joy. 
Planted  by  that  old  shepherd  in  his  mirth. 
Here  smile  like  strangers  in  a  novel  scene. 
Lo  !  a  tall  rose-tree  with  its  clustering  bloom. 
Brightening  the  mossy  wall  on  which  it  leans 
Its  arching  bea*ity,  to  my  gladsome  heart 
Seems,  with  its  smiles  of  lonely  loveliness, 
Like  some  four  virgin  at  the  humble  door 
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Of  her  dear  mountain-cot,  standing  to  greet 
'I'he  way-bewilder'd  traveller. 

But  my  soul 
Long  pleased  to  linger  by  this  silent  cave, 
Nursing  its  wild  and  playful  fantasies. 
Pants  for  a  loftier  pleasure, — and  forsakes, 
Though  surely  with  no  cold  ingratitude, 
I'he  flowers  and  verdure  round  the  sparkling 

well. 
A  voice  calls  on  me  from  the  mountain-depths. 
And  it  must  be  obeyed :  Yon  ledge  of  rocks, 
Like  a  wild  staircase  over  Hard  knot's  brow. 
Is  ready  for  my  footsteps,  and  even  now, 
Wastwater  blackens  far  beneath  my  feet, 
She  the  storm-loving  Lake. 

Sweet  Fount ! — Farewell ! 


THE   DESOLATE    VILLAGE. 

FIRST  DREAM. 

Sweet  Village !  on  thy  pastoral  hill 

ArrayM  in  sunlight  sad  and  still. 

As  if  beneath  the  harvest-moon,^ 

Thy  noiseless  homes  were  sleeping ! 

It  is  the  merry  month  of  June, 

And  creatures  all  of  air  and  earth 

Should  now  their  holiday  of  mirth 

With  dance  and  song  be  keeping. 

But,  loveliest  Village  !  silent  Thou, 

As  cloud  wreathed  o'er  the  Morning's  brow, 

When  light  is  faintly  breaking. 

And  Midnight's  voice  afar  is  lost. 

Like  the  wailing  of  a  wearied  ghost, 

The  shades  of  earth  forsaking. 

*Tis  not  the  Day  to  Scotia  dear, 

A  summer  Sabbath  mild  and  clear! 

Yet  from  her  solemn  burial-ground 

The  small  Kirk  Steeple  looks  around, 

Enshrouded  in  a  calm 

Profound  as  fills  the  house  of  prayer. 

Ere  from  the  band  of  virgins  fair 

Exhales  the  choral  psalm. 

A  sight  so  steeped  in  perfect  rest 

Is  slumbering  not  on  nature's  breast 

In  the  smiles  of  earthly  day  ! 

'Tis  a  picture  floating  down  the  sky, 

By  fiincy  framed  in  years  gone  by. 

And  mellowing  in  decay ! 

That  thought  is  gone ! — the  Village  still 

With  deepening  quiet  crowns  the  hill, 

Its  low  green  roofs  are  there ! 

In  soft  material  beauty  beaming, 

As  in  the  silent  hour  of  dreaming 

They  hung  embowered  in  air ! 

Is  this  the  Day  when  to  the  mountains 
The  happy  shepherds  go. 
And  bathe  in  sparkling  pools  and  fountains 
Their  flocks  made  white  as  snow? 
Hath  gentle  girl  and  gamesome  boy, 
With  meek-eyed  mirth  or  shouting  joy, 


Gone  tripping  up  the  brae  7 

Till  far  behind  their  Town  doth  stand. 

Like  an  image  in  sweet  Fairy  Land, 

When  the  Elves  have  flown  away ! 

— O  sure  if  aught  of  human  breath 

Within  these  walls  remain. 

Thus  deepening  in  the  hush  of  death, 

'Tis  but  some  melancholy  Crone, 

Who  sits  with  solemn  eyes 

Beside  the  cradle  all  alone, 

And  lulls  the  infant  with  a  strain 

Of  Scoua's  ancient  melodies. 

What  if  these  homes  be  filled  with  life  f 

'Tb  the  sultry  month  of  June, 

And  when  the  cloudless  sun  rides  high 

Above  the  glittering  air  of  noon. 

All  nature  sinks  oppresi, — 

And  labour  shuts  his  weary  eye 

In  the  mid-day  hour  of  rest. 

Yet  let  the  soul  think  what  it  will, 

Most  dirge-like  mourns  that  moorland  riU 

How  different  once  its  flow ! 

When  with  a  dreamy  motion  gliding 

'Mid  its  green  fields  in  love  abiding. 

Or  leaping  o'er  the  mossy  linn. 

And  sporting  with  its  own  wild  din, 

Seem'd  water  changed  to  snow. 

Beauty  lies  spread  before  my  sight, 

But  grief-like  shadows  dim  its  light, 

And  all  the  scene  appears 

Like  a  church-yard  when  a  friend  is  djring. 

In  more  than  earthly  stillness  lying. 

And  glimmering  through  our  tears ! 

Sweet  Woodburn !  like  a  cloud  that  name 

Comes  floating  o'er  my  soul ! 

Although  thy  beauty  still  survive, 

One  look  hath  changed  the  whole. 

The  gayest  village  of  the  gay 

Beside  thy  own  sweet  river, 

Wert  Thou  on  Week  or  Sabbath  day! 

So  bathed  in  the  blue  light  of  joy. 

As  if  no  trouble  could  destroy 

Peace  doom'd  to  last  for  ever. 

Now  in  the  shadow  of  thy  trees 

Still  lovely  in  the  tainted  breeze, 

The  fell  Plague-Spirit  grimly  lies 

And  broods,  as  in  despite 

Of  uncomplaining  hfelessness. 

On  the  troops  of  silent  shades  that  press 

Into  the  church-yard's  cold  recess. 

From  that  region  of  delight. 

Last  summer  from  the  school-house  door. 

When  the  glad  play-bell  was  ringing, 

What  shoals  of  bright-haired  elves  would  pour. 

Like  small  waves  racing  on  the  shore. 

In  dance  of  rapture  singing ! 

Oft  by  yon  little  silver  well. 

Now  sleeping  in  neglected  cell. 

The  village-maid  would  stand. 

While  resting  on  the  mossy  bank 

With  freshened  soul  the  traveller  drank 

The  cold  cup  from  her  hand ; 

Haply  some  soldier  from  the  war. 

Who  would  remember  long  and  far 

That  Lily  of  the  Land. 
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And  still  the  green  is  bright  with  flowers, 
And  dancing  through  the  sunny  hours, 
Like  blossoms  from  enchanted  bowers 
On  a  sudden  wafted  by. 
Obedient  to  the  changeful  air, 
And  proudly  feeling  they  are  fair, 
Glide  bird  and  butterfly. 

• 

But  where  is  the  tiny  hunter-rout 

That  reveird  on  with  dance  and  shout 

Against  their  airy  prey  ? 

Alas  !  the  fearless  linnet  sings, 

And  the  bright  insect  folds  its  wings 

Ujx>n  the  dewy  flower  that  springs 

Above  these  children's  clay. 

And  if  to  yon  deserted  well 

Some  solitary  maid, 

As  she  was  wont  at  eve — should  go^ 

There  silent  as  her  shade 

She  stands  awhile — then  sad  and  slow 

Walks  home,  afraid  to  think 

Of  many  a  loudly-laughing  ring 

That  dipp'd  their  pitchers  in  that  spring, 

And  lingered  round  its  brink. 

On— ^n — through  woeful  images 

My  spirit  holds  her  way  ! 

Death  in  each  drooping  flower  she  sees: 

And  oft  the  momentary  breeze 

Is  singing  of  decay. 

•—So  high  upon  the  slender  bough 

Why  hangs  the  crow  her  nest  ? 

All  undisturbed  her  young  have  lain 

This  spring-time  in  their  nest ; 

Nor  as  they  flew  on  tender  wing 

E*er  fear'd  the  cross-bow  or  the  sling. 

Tame  as  the  purpling  turtle-dove. 

That  walks  serene  in  human  love. 

The  magpie  hops  from  door  to  door ; 

And  the  hare,  not  fearing  to  be  seen, 

Doth  gambol  on  the  village  green 

As  on  the  lonely  moor. 

The  few  sheep  wandering  by  the  brook 

Have  all  a  dim  neglected  look, 

Oft  bleating  in  their  dumb  distress 

On  her  their  sweet  dead  shepherdess. 

The  horses  pasturing  through  the  range 
Of  gateless  flelds,  all  common  now. 
Free  from  the  yoke  enjoy  the  change. 
To  them  a  long  long  Sabbath-sleep  ! 
Then  gathering  in  one  thunderous  band, 
Across  the  wild  they  sweep. 
Tossing  the  long  hair  from  their  eyes-* 
Till  far  the  living  whirlwind  flies 
As  o*er  the  desert  sand. 
From  human  let  their  course  is  free- 
No  lonely  angler  down  the  lea 
Invites  the  zephyr's  breath — 
And  the  beggar  far  away  doth  roam. 
Preferring  in  his  hovel-home 
His  penury  to  death. 
On  that  green  hedge  a  scatter'd  row 
Now  weather-stain' d— once  white  as  snow^— 
Of  garments  that  have  long  been  spread, 
And  now  belong  unto  the  dead, 
Shroud-like  proclaim  to  every  eye, 
''  This  is  no  place  for  charity  !*' 


O  blest  are  ye  !  unthinking  creatures ! 

Rejoicing  in  your  lowly  natures 

Ye  dance  round  human  tombs! 

Where  gladlier  sings  the  mountain  lark 

Than  o'er  the  church-yard  dim  and  dark! 

Or  where,  than  on  the  church-yard  wall. 

From  the  wild  rose-tree  brighter  fall 

Her  transitory  blooms ! 

What  is  it  to  that  lovely  sky 

If  all  her  worshippers  should  die ! 

As  happily  her  splendours  play 

On  the  grave  where  human  forms  decay* 

As  o'er  the  dewy  turf  of  Morn, 

Where  the  virgin,  like  a  woodland  Fay 

On  wings  of  joy  was  borne. 

— Even  now  a  soft  and  silvery  haze 

Hill — Village — Tree — ^is  steeping 

In  the  loveliness  of  happier  days. 

Ere  rose  the  voice  of  weeping ! 

When  incense-flres  from  every  hearth 

To  heaven  stole  beautiful  from  earth. 

Sweet  Spire !  that  crown' st  the  house  of  God ! 

To  thee  my  spirit  turns. 

While  through  a  cloud  the  soften'd  light 

On  thy  yellow  dial  burns. 

Ah,  me  !  my  bosom  inly  bleeds 

To  see  the  deep- worn  path  that  leads 

Unto  that  open  gate  ! 

In  silent  blackness  it  doth  tell 

How  oft  thy  little  sullen  bell 

Hath  o*er  the  village  toU'd  its  knell, 

In  beauty  desolate. 

Oft,  wandering  by  myself  at  night. 

Such  spire  hath  risen  in  soften'd  light 

Before  my  gladden'd  eyes, — 

And  as  I  look'd  around  to  see 

The  village  sleeping  quietly 

Beneath  the  quiet  skies,^ 

Methought  that  'mid  her  stars  so  bright. 

The  moon  in  placid  mirth, 

Was  not  in  heaven  a  holier  sight 

Than  God's  house  on  the  earth. 

Sweet  image  I  transient  in  my  soul ! 

That  very  bell  hath  ceased  to  toll 

When  the  grave  receives  its  dead— 

And  the  last  time  it  slowly  swung, 

'Twas  by  a  dying  stripling  rung 

O'er  the  sexton's  hoary  head  ! 

All  silent  now  from  cot  or  hall 

Comes  forth  the  sable  funeral ! 

The  Pastor  is  not  there  I 

For  yon  sweet  Manse  now  empty  stands. 

Nor  in  its  walls  will  holier  hands 

Be  e'er  held  up  in  prayer. 

BESSY  BELL  AND  MARY  GRAY. 

SECOND  DREAM. 

O  hush'd  be  our  souls  as  this  Burial-ground ! 
And  let  our  feet  without  a  sound 
Glide  o'er  the  mournful  clay ; 
For  lo !  two  radiant  Creatures  flitdng 
O'er  the  grave-stones!  now  moveless  sitting 
On  a  low  funeral  mound !    'Tis  day ! 
And,  but  that  ghosts  where'er  they  rove 
Do  in  their  breathleee  beauty  love 
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Tho  cold,  the  wan,  and  the  silent  light 

O'er  the  Church-yard  shed  by  the  Queen  of 

Night, 
Sure  Sister  Shades  were  They  ! 
— Of  many  'tis  the  holy  faith, 
Ere  from  the  dying  frame 
Departs  the  latest  lingering  breath, 
Its  earthly  garb  the  same, 
A  shadowy  Likeness  still  doth  come, 
A  noiseless,  pale-faced,  beckoning  Wraith, 
To  call  tho  Stranger  home  ! 
Or,  are  ye  Angels !  who  from  bliss, 
With  dewy  fall,  unto  our  earth 
On  wings  of  Paradise  descend, 
The  grave  of  Innocence  to  kiss, 
And  tears  of  an  immortal  birth 
With  human  tears  to  blend ! 
Aye  !  there  they  sit !  like  earthly  Creatures 
With  softer,  sadder,  fainter  features  ! 
A  Halo  round  each  head ; 
Fair  Things  whose  earthly  course  is  o'er, 
And  who  bring  from  some  far-distant  shore 
The  beauty  that  on  earth  they  wore, 
With  the  silence  of  the  dead. 

The  dream  of  Ghost  and  Angel  fades, 

And  I  gaze  upon  two  Orphan- Maids, 

Frail  Creatures,  doom'd  to  die  ! 

Spirits  may  be  fair  in  their  heavenly  sleep, 

But  sure  when  mortal  Beings  weep 

In  tears  a  beauty  lies  more  deep. 

The  glimmering  of  mortality ! 

Their  aged  Friend  in  slumber  lies, 

And  hath  closed  for  an  hour  the  only  eyes 

That  ever  cheer'd  their  orphan-state. 

At  the  hour  of  birth  left  desolate  ! 

She  sleeps !  and  now  these  Maids  have  come 

With  mournful  hearts  to  this  mournful  home. 

Led  here  by  a  pensive  train 

Of  thoughts  still  brooding  on  the  dead  ! 

For  they  have  watched  the  breast  of  Pain 

Till  it  moved  not  on  its  bed. 

The  lifeless  lips  together  prest, 

And  many  a  ghastly  body  drest, 

And  framed  the  shroud  for  the  corse  of  bone 

That  lay  unheeded  and  alone, 

When  all  its  friends  were  dead  and  gone  ! 

So  they  walk  not  to  yon  breezy  mountain 

To  sit  in  the  shade  of  its  silvery  fountain. 

And  'mid  that  lofty  air  serene 

Forget  the  dim  and  wailing  scene 

That  spreads  beneath  their  feet ! 

They  walk  not  down  yon  fairy  stream 

Whose  liquid  lapses  sweet 

Might  wrap  them  in  some  happy  dream 

Of  a  pure,  calm,  far  retreat. 

As  on  the  rivulet  seems  to  flow. 

Escaping  from  a  world  of  Woe ! 

But  this  still  realm  is  their  delight. 

And  hither  they  repair 

Communion  with  the  Dead  to  hold! 

Peaceful,  as  at  the  (all  of  night, 

Two  little  Lambkins  gliding  white 

Return  unto  the  gentle  air 

That  sleeps  within  the  Fold. 

Or  like  two  Birds  to  their  lonely  nest, 

Or  wearied  waves  to  their  bay  of  rest, 


Or  fleecy  clouds,  when  their  race  is  run, 
That  hang,  in  their  own  beauty  blest, 
'Mid  the  calm  that  sanctifies  the  west 
Around  the  setting  Sun. 

I'hantoms  !  ye  waken  to  mine  eye 

Sweet  trains  of  earthly  imagery  ! 

Whate'er  on  Nature's  breast  is  found 

In  loveliness  without  a  sound. 

That  silent  seems  to  soul  and  sense. 

Emblem  of  perfect  Innocence  I 

Two  radiant  dew-drops  that  repose 

On  mossy  bank  at  Evening's  close, 

And,  happy  in  the  gentle  weather, 

In  beauty  disappear  together  ! 

Two  flowers  upon  the  lonesome  moor. 

When  a  dim  day  of  storm  is  o'er, 

Lifting  up  their  yellow  hair 

To  meet  the  balm  of  the  slumbering  air. 

Two  Sea-birds  from  the  troubled  ocean 

Floating  with  a  snowy  motion, 

In  the  absence  of  the  gale 

Over  a  sweet  inland  vale  ! 

Two  early-risen  Stars  that  lie 

Together  on  the  Evening-sky, 

And  imperceptibly  pursue 

Their  walk  along  the  depths  of  blue. 

— Sweet  Beings !  on  my  dreams  ye  rise 

With  all  your  frail  humanities ! 

Nor  Earth  below,  nor  Heaven  above, 

An  image  yields  of  Peace  and  Love, 

So  perfect  as  your  pensive  breath 

That  brings  unsought  a  dream  of  death ! 

Each  sigh  more  touching  than  the  last. 

Till  Life's  pathetic  tune  be  past ! 

THE  DEPARTURE. 

THIRD  DREAM. 

The  grave  is  fiU'd  and  the  turf  is  spread 
To  grow  together  o'er  the  dead. 
The  little  daisies  bright  and  fair 
Are  looking  up  scarce  injured  there, 
And  one  warm  night  of  summer-dew 
Will  all  their  wonted  smiles  renew. 
Restoring  to  its  blooming  rest 
A  soft  couch  for  the  sky-lark's  breast, 
The  funeral-party,  one  by  one 
Have  given  their  blessing  and  are  gone- 
Prepared  themselves  ere  long  to  die, 
A  small,  sad,  silent  company. 
The  orphans  robed  in  spotless  white 
Yet  linger  in  the  holy  ground. 
And  shed  all  o'er  that  peaceful  mound 
A  radiance  like  the  wan  moonlight. 
— Then  from  their  mother's  grave  they  glide 
Out  of  the  church-yard  side  by  side. 
Just  at  the  gate  they  pause  and  turn — 
I  hear  sad  blended  voices  mourn 
"  Mother,  farewell !"  the  last  endeavour 
To  send  their  souls  back  to  the  clay. 
Then  they  hide  their  eyes — and  walk  away 
From  her  grave-— now  and  for  ever ! 

Not  till  this  parting  invocation 
To  their  mother's  buried  breast. 
Had  they  felt  the  power  of  desolation ! 
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Long  as  she  lived,  the  village  lay 

Calm — unrepiiiing  in  decay — 

For  grief  was  its  own  consolation, 

And  death  seemM  only  rest. 

— But  now  a  dim  and  sullen  breath 

Hath  character' d  the  face  of  death  ; 

And  tears,  and  sighs,  and  sobs,  and  wailing, 

All  round — o'er  human  joy  prevailing— 

Or  'mid  the  pausing  fits  of  woe, 

Wild  silence,  Uke  a  depth  of  snow 

Shrouding  in  slumber  stern  and  dull 

The  spring- fie  Ids  late  so  beautiful, 

Upon  their  fainting  spirits  press 

With  weight  of  utter  hopelessness, 

And  drive  them  off,  they  heed  not  where. 

So  that  oblivion's  ebbless  wave 

May  lie  for  ever  on  one  grave, 

One  village  of  despair. 

Faint  with  such  spectacles  of  woe 

Towards  their  solitary  home 

Across  the  village-green  they  go — 

Eyeing  the  streamlet's  murmuring  flow. 

Where  melt  away  the  specks  of  foam. 

Like  human  creatures  dying 

'Mid  their  voyage  down  life's  peaceful  stream. 

Upon  the  bosom  of  a  dream 

In  thoughtless  pleasure  lying. 

Calm  reveries  of  composing  grief! 

Whose  very  sadness  yields  relief 

To  heart,  and  soul,  and  eye. 

The  Orphans  look  around — and  lo  I 

How  touching  is  that  Lilac's  glow, 

Beneath  the  tall  Laburnum's  bow 

That  dazzling  spans  the  sky  ! 

That  golden  gleam — that  gentle  fire 

Forces  even  anguish  to  admire ; 

And  gently  cheers  away  distress 

By  the  power  of  nature's  loveliness. 

From  many  a  little  garden  steal 

Odours  that  have  been  wasting  long 

A  sweetness  there  was  none  to  feel ; 

And  from  the  hidden  flowers  a  song 

Of  bees,  in  happy  multitude 

All  busy  in  that  solitude, 

An  image  brings  of  all  the  strife 

And  gladness  of  superior  life, 

Till  man  seem,  'mid  these  insects  blest, 

A  brother-insect  hardly  miss'd. 

They  seize  that  transient  calm ;  the  door 
Of  their  own  cottage  open  stands- 
Far  lonelier  than  one  hour  before, 
When  they  with  weak  and  trembling  hands 
The  head  of  that  dear  coffin  bore 
Unto  its  darksome  bed  ! 
To  them  far  drearier  than  the  tomb, 
The  naked  silence  of  the  room 
Deserted  by  the  dead. 
They  kiss  the  dim  and  senseless  walls, 
Then  hurry  fast  away ; 
Some  sudden  thought  their  feet  recalls, 
And  trifles  urge  their  stay, 
Till  with  the  violence  of  despair 
They  rush  into  the  open  air, 
And  bless  its  thatch  and  sheltering  tree, 
Then  leave  it  everlastingly ! 


— On,  on  they  go,  in  sorrow  blind. 

Yet  with  a  still  and  gentle  motion 

That  speaks  the  inner  soul  rcsign'd  .■ 

Like  little  billows  o'er  the  ocean 

Still  flowing  on  with  tide  and  wind. 

And  though  the  tempest  smite  their  breast. 

Reaching  ai  last  some  bay  of  rest. 

God  bless  them  on  their  pilgrimage ! 
And  may  his  hand  divine 
With  healing  dew  their  woes  assuage, 
When  they  have  reach'd  that  silent  shrine 
By  nature  framed  in  the  open  air. 
With  soft  turf  for  the  knees  of  prayer, 
And  dome  of  many  a  pastoral  hill 
Lying  in  heaven  serene  and  still ; 
For.  pilgrims  ne'er  to  Sion  went 
More  mournful,  or  more  innocent, 
Before  the  rueful  Cross  to  lie 
At  midnight  on  Mount  Calvary. 
Two  favourite  sheep  before  them  go- 
Each  with  its  lambs  of  spotless  snow 
Frisking  around  with  pattering  feet. 
With  peaceful  eyes  and  happy  bleat. 
Happy  !  yet  like  a  soft  complaint ! 
As  if  at  times  the  voice  of  sorrow 
Through  the  hush'd  air  came  breathing  faim 
From  blessed  things  that  fear  no  morrow. 
— Each  Shepherdess  holds  in  her  hand 
A  verdant  crook  of  the  willow-wand, 
Wreathed  round  with  melancholy  flowers 
Gather' d  'mid  the  hills  in  happier  hours. 
In  a  small  cage  a  thrush  is  sitting — 
Or  restless  as  the  light 
That  through  his  sunny  prison  plays. 
From  perch  to  perch  each  moment  flitting. 
His  quick  and  glancing  eye  surveys 
The  novel  trees  and  fields  so  bright. 
And  like  a  torrent  gushing  strong 
He  sends  through  heaven  his  sudden  song, 
A  song  that  all  dim  thought  destroys. 
And  breathes  o'er  all  its  own  wild  joys. 

As  on  the  Orphans  hold  their  way 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  dying  day. 

Fairies  might  they  seem  who  are  returning. 

At  the  end  of  some  allotted  time. 

Unto  their  own  immortal  chme  ! 

Each  bearing  in  its  lovely  hand 

Some  small  memorial  of  the  land 

Where  they,  like  common  human  frames, 

And  call'd  by  gentle  Christian  names. 

For  long  had  been  sojourning ! 

Some  little  fair  insensate  thing. 

Relic  of  that  wild  visiting  ! 

Bird  that  beneath  a  brighter  spring 

Of  its  own  vanish'd  earth  will  sing ; 

Those  harmless  creatures  that  will  glide 

O'er  faery  vales  in  earthly  snow. 

And  from  the  faery  river's  flow 

Come  forth  more  purely  beautified. 

Now  with  a  wild  and  mournful  song, 
The  fair  procession  moves  along. 
While,  by  that  tune  so  sweet 
The  little  flock  delighted,  press 
As  if  with  human  tenderness 
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Around  the  singer's  feet. 
Up — up  ilie  cf'i'lc  slope  they  wind, 
Leaving  the  laughing  (lowers  behind 
Thai  seem  to  court  their  slay. 
One  moment  on  the  top  they  stand. 
At  the  wild-unfolding  valets  command, 
—Then  down  into  that  faery  land 
Dream-like  they  sink  away ! 


LINES 


WRITTEN  ON  SEEING  A  PICTURE  BY  BEROHEM, 
OF  AN  ASS  IN  A  STORM-SHOWER. 

Poor  wretch  !  that  blasted  leafless  tree, 
More  frail  and  death-like  even  than  thee, 
Can  yield  no  shelter  to  thy  shivering  form ; 
The  sleet,  the  rain,  the  wind  of  Heaven 
Full  in  thy  face  are  coldly  driven. 
As  if  thou  wen  alone  the  object  of  the  storm. 

Tet  chiird  with  cold  and  drench'd  with  rain, 
Mild  creature  !  thou  dost  not  complain 
By  sottnd  or  look  of  these  ungracious  skies ; 
Calmly  as  if  in  friendly  shed, 
There  stand* st  thou,  with  unmoving  head. 
And  a  grave,  patient  meekness  in  thy  half-closed 
eyes. 

Long  could  my  thoughtful  spirit  gaze 
On  thee  ;  nor  am  I  loth  to  praise 
Him  whom  in  moral  mood  this  image  drew  ; 
And  yet,  methinks,  that. I  could  frame 
An  image  different,  yet  the  same, 
More  pleasing  to  the  heart,  and  yet  to  Nature 
true. 

Behold  a  lane  retired  and  green, 
Winding  amid  a  forest-scene 
With  blooming  furze  in  many  a  radiant  heap ; 
There  is  a  browsing  Ass  espied, 
One  coh  is  frisking  by  her  side. 
And  one  among  her  feet  is  safely  stretched  in 
sleep. 

And  lo !  a  little  maiden  stands, 
With  thistles  in  her  tender  hands. 
Tempting  with  kindly  words  the  colt  to  eat ; 
Or  gently  down  before  him  lays, 
With  words  of  solace  and  of  praise, 
PInck'd  from  th*  untrodden  turf  the  herbage  soft 
and  sweet. 

The  summer  sun  is  sinking  down, 
And  the  peasants  from  the  market -town 
With  cheerful  hearts  are  to  their  homes  retnniing; 
Groups  of  gay  children  too  are  there. 
Stirring  with  mirth  the  silent  air. 
O'er  all  their  eager  eyes  the  light  of  laughter 
burning. 

The  Ass  hath  got  his  burthen  still . 
The  merry  elves  the  panniers  fill ; 
Delighted  there  from  side  to  side  they  swing : 
The  creature  heeds  nor  shout  nor  call. 


But  jogs  on  careless  of  them  all, 
Whether  in  harmless  sport  they  gaily  strike  Oi 
sing. 

A  gipscy-group !  the  secret  wood 

Stirs  through  its  leafy  solitude. 

As  wheels  the  dance  to  many  a  jocund  tune ; 

Th'  unpannier'd  Ass  slowly  retires 

From  the  brown  tents  and  sparkling  fires. 

And  silently  feeds  on  beneath  the  silent  moon. 

The  Moon  sits  o*er  the  huge  oak  tree, 
More  pensive  'mid  this  scene  of  glee 
That  mocks  the  hour  of  beauty  and  of  rest ; 
The  soul  of  all  her  softest  rays 
On  yonder  placid  creature  plays. 
As  if  she  wish'd  to  cheer  the  hardships  of  the 
opprest. 

But  now  the  silver  moonbeams  fade, 
And,  peeping  through  a  flowery  glade, 
Hush'd  as  a  wild 'bird's  nest,  a  cottage  lies : 
An  Ass  stands  meek  and  patient  there, 
And  by  her  side  a  spectre  fair, 
To  drink  the  balmy  cup  once  more  before  she 
dies. 

With  tendercst  care  the  pitying  dame 

Supports  the  dying  maiden's  frame. 

And  strives  with  laughing  looks  her  heart  to 

cheer ; 
While  playful  children  crowd  around 
To  catch  her  eye  by  smile  or  sound. 
Unconscious  of  the  doom  that  waits  their  lady 

dear ! 

I  feel  this  mournful  dream  impan 
A  holier  image  to  my  heart. 
For  oft  doth  grief  to  thoughts  sublime  give  birth . 
Blest  creature !  through  the  solemn  night, 
I  see  thee  bathed  in  heavenly  light, 
Shed  from  that  wondrous  child — The  Saviour  of 
the  Earth. 

When  flying  Herod's  murd'rous  rage, 

Thou  on  that  wretched  pilgrimage 

Didst  gently  near  the  virgin-mother  lie  ; 

On  thee  the  humble  Jesus  sate. 

When  thousands  rush'd  to  Salem's  gate 

To  see  'mid  holy  hymns  the  sinless  man  pass  by 

Happy  thou  wert,  nor  low  thy  praise, 

In  peaceful  patriarchal  days, 

When  countless  tents  slow  pass'd  from  land  to 

land 
Like  clouds  o'er  heaven ;  the  gentle  race 
Such  quiet  scene  did  meetly  grace, 
Circling  the  pastoral  camp  in  many  a  stately 

band. 

Poor  wretch !  my  musing  dream  is  o'er ; 

Thy  shivering  form  I  view  once  more, 

And  all  the  pains  thy  race  is  doom'd  to  prove ; 

But  they  whose  thoughtful  spirits  see 

The  truth  of  life,  will  pause  with  me, 

And  bless  thee  in  a  voice  of  gentleness  and  love ! 
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PRAYER   TO    SLEEP. 

O  OENTLE  Sleep  !  wilt  Thou  lay  thy  head 
For  one  little  hour  on  thy  Lover's  bed, 
And  none  but  the  silent  stars  of  night 
Shall  witness  be  to  our  delight ! 

Alas !  'tis  said  that  the  Couch  must  be 
Of  the  Eider-down  that  is  spread  for  Thee, 
So,  I  in  my  sorrow  must  lie  alone, 
For  mine,  sweet  Sleep !  is  a  Couch  of  stone. 

Music  to  Thee  I  know  is  dear ; 
Then,  the  saddest  of  music  is  ever  here, 
For  Grief  sits  with  me  in  my  cell. 
And  she  is  a  Syren  who  singeth  well. 

But  Thou,  glad  Sleep!  lovest  gladsome  airs, 
And  wilt  only  come  to  thy  Lover's  prayers 
When  bells  of  merriment  are  ringing. 
And  bliss  with  liquid  voice  is  singing. 

Fair  Sleep !  so  long  in  thy  beauty  woo'd, 
No  Rival  hast  Thou  in  my  solitude  ; 
Be  mine,  my  Love  !  and  we  two  will  lie 
Embraced  for  ever — or  awake  to  die ! 

Dear  Sleep  !  farewell ! — hour,  hour,  hour,  hour, 
Will  slowly  bring  on  the  gleam  of  Morrow, 
But  Thou  art  Joy's  faithful  Paramour, 
And  lie  wilt  Thou  not  in  the  arms  of  Sorrow. 


MELROSE   ABBEY. 

It  was  not  when  the  Sun  through  the  glittering 

sky, 
In  summer's  joyful  majesty, 
Look'd  from  his  cloudless  height  ;-— 
It  was  not  when  the  Sun  was  sinking  down, 
And  tinging  the  ruin's  mossy  brown 
With  gleams  of  ruddy  light ; — 
Nor  yet  wher)  the  Moon,  like  a  pilgrim  fair, 
'Mid  star  and  planet  journeyed  slow, 
And,  mellowing  the  stillness  of  the  air, 
Smiled  on  the  world  below  ; 
That,  Melrose  !  'mid  thy  mouldering  pride, 
All  breathless  and  dlone, 
I  grasp'd  the  dreams  to  day  denied, 
High  dreams  of  ages  gone ! — 
Had  unshrieved  guilt  for  one  moment  been  there, 
His  heart  had  turn'd  to  stone ! 
For  oft,  though  felt  no  moving  gale. 
Like  restless  ghost  in  glimmering  shroud, 
Through  the  lofty  Oriel  opening  pale, 
Was  seen  the  hurrying  cloud ; 
And,  at  doubtful  distance,  each  broken  wall 
Frown' d  black  as  bier's  mysterious  pall 
From  mountain-cave  beheld  by  ghastly  seer ; 
It  seem'd  as  if  sound  had  ceased  to  be : 
Nor  dust  from  arch,  nor  leaf  from  tree, 
Relieved  the  noiseless  ear. 
The  owl  had  sailed  from  her  silent  tower, 
Tweed  hush'd  hb  weary  wave, 
The  time  was  midnight's  moonless  boor, 
My  seat  a  dreaded  Douglas'  grave ! 


My  being  was  sublimed  by  joy, 
My  heart  was  big,  yet  I  could  not  weep ; 
I  felt  that  God  would  ne'er  destroy 
The  mighty  in  their  tranced  sleep. 
Within  the  pile  no  common  dead 
Lay  blended  with  their  kindred  mould  ; 
Theirs  were  the  hearts  that  pray'd,  or  bled. 
In  cloister  dim,  on  death-plain  red. 
The  pious  and  the  bold. 
There  slept  the  saint  whose  holy  strains 
Brought  seraphs  round  the  dying  bed ; 
And  there  the  warrior,  who  to  chains 
Ne'er  stoop'd  his  crested  head. 
I  felt  my  spirit  sink  or  swell 
With  patriot  rage  or  lowly  fear, 
As  battle-trump,  or  convent-bell. 
Rung  in  my  tranced  ear. 
But  dreams  prevail'd  of  loftier  mood. 
When  stern  beneath  the  chancel  high 
My  country's  spectre -monarch  stood, 
All  sheath'd  in  glittering  panoply ; 
Then  I  thought  with  pride  what  noble  blood 
Had  flow'd  for  the  hills  of  Hberty. 

High  the  resolves  that  fill  the  brain 
With  transports  trembling  upon  pain, 
When  the  veil  of  time  is  rent  in  twain. 
That  hides  the  glory  past ! 
The  scene  may  fade  that  gave  them  birth. 
But  they  perish  not  with  the  perishing  earth. 
For  ever  shall  they  last. 
And  higher,  I  ween,  is  that  mystic  might 
That  comes  to  the  soul  from  the  silent  night. 
When  she  walks,  like  a  disembodied  spirit. 
Through  realms  her  sister  shades  inherit, 
And  soft  as  the  breath  of  those  blessed  flowers 
That  smile  in  Heaven's  unfading  bowers, 
With  love  and  awe,  a  voice  she  hears 
Murmuring  assurance  of  immortal  years. 
In  hours  of  loneliness  and  woe 
Which  even  the  best  and  wisest  know. 
How  leaps  the  lighicn'd  heart  to  seize 
On  the  bliss  that  comes  with  dreams  like  these! 
As  fair  before  the  mental  eye 
The  pomp  and  beauty  of  the  dream  return. 
Dejected  virtue  calms  her  sigh, 
And  leans  resign'd  on  memory's  urn. 
She  feels  how  weak  is  mortal  pain. 
When  each  thought  that  starts  to  life  again 
Tells  that  she  haih  not  lived  in  vain. 

For  Solitude,  by  Wisdom  woo'd. 
Is  ever  mistress  of  delight, 
And  even  in  gloom  or  tumult  view'd, 
She  sanctifies  their  living  blood 
Who  learn  her  lore  aright. 
The  dreams  her  awful  face  imparts  % 

Unhallowed  mirth  destroy ; 
Her  griefs  bestow  on  noble  hearts 
A  nobler  power  of  joy. 
While  hope  and  faith  the  soul  thus  fill. 
We  smile  at  chance  distress, 
And  drink  the  cup  of  human  ill 
In  stately  happiness, 

Thus  even  where  death  his  empire  keeps 
Life  holds  the  pageant  vain. 
And  where  the  lofty  spirit  sleeps, 
There  lofty  visions  reign. 
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Yea,  often  to  night-wandering  man 
A  pow*r  fate's  dim  decrees  to  scan, 
In  lonely  trance  by  bliss  is  given  ; 
And  midnight's  starless  silence  rolls 
A  giant  vigour  through  our  souls, 
That  stamps  us  sons  of  Heaven. 

Then,  Melrose  !  Tomb  of  heroes  old ! 
Blest  be  the  hour  I  dwelt  with  thee ; 
The  visions  that  can  ne'er  be  told, 
That  only  poets  in  their  joy  can  see, 
The  glory  borne  above  the  sky 
The  deep-felt  weight  of  sanctity  ! 
Thy  massy  towers  I  view  no  more 
Through  brooding  darkness  rising  hoar, 
Like  a  broad  line  of  light  dim  seen 
Some  sable  mountain-cleft  between  ! 
Since  that  dread  h(^ur,  hath  human  thought 
A  thousand  gay  creations  brought 
Before  my  earthly  eye  ; 
I  to  the  world  have  lent  an  ear. 
Delighted  all  the  while  to  hear 
The  voice  of  poor  mortality. 
Yet,  not  the  less  doth  there  abide 
Deep  in  my  soul  a  holy  pride. 
That  knows  by  whom  it  was  bestow'd, 
Lofty  to  man,  but  low  to  God ; 
Such  pride  as  hymning  angels  cherish, 
Blest  in  the  blaxe  where  man  would  perish. 


SONNET. 

THE  ETENINO  CLOUD. 

A  CLOTTD  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 
A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow : 
Long  had  I  watchM  the  glory  moving  on 
O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  Lake  beloV. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seem'd,  and  floated  slow ! 
Even  in  its  very  motion,  there  was  rest: 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow, 
Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  West. 
Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul ! 
To  whose  while  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given ; 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 
Right  onward  to  the  golden  gates  of  Heaven, 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  Faith,  it  peaceful  lies, 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 


SONNET. 


WRITTEN  ON  SKIDDAWy  DURING  A  TEMPS8T. 

It  was  a  dreadful  day,  when  late  I  paasM 

O'er  thy  dim  vastness,  Suddaw  !-— Miet  and 

cloud 
Each  subject  Fell  obscured,  and  rushing  blast 
To  thee  made  darling  music,  wild  and  loud, 
Thou  Mountain- Monarch!      Rain   in    torrents 

play'd, 
As  when  at  sea  a  wave  is  borne  to  Heaven, 
A  watery  spire,  then  on  the  crew  dismayM 
Of  reeling  ship  with  downward  wratli  is  driven. 


I  could  have  thought  that  every  living  form 
Had  fled,  or  perish'd  in  that  savage  storm. 
So  desolate  the  day.     To  me  were  given 
Peace,  calmness,  joy :  then  to  myself  I  said. 
Can  gnef,  time,  chance,  or  elements  control 
Man's  charter'd  pride,  the  Liberty  of  soul? 


THE  MAGIC   MIRROR. 

Methought  beneath  a  Castle  huge  I  stood. 

That  seem'd  to  grow  out  of  a  rock  snbfime, 
Through  the  dominion  of  its  solitude 

Augustly  frowning  on  the  rage  of  Time. 
Its  lofty  minarets,  indistinct  and  dim, 
Look'd  through  the  brooding  clouds;  and  as  a 
smile 
Of  passing  sunlight  show'd  these  structures  grim 
Burning  like  fire,  I  could  have  thought  the 
while 
That    they  were  warriors   keeping   watch    on 

high, 
All  motionless,  and  sheathed  in  radiant  panoply. 

What  mortal  feet  these  rampart-heights  might 
scale! 

Lo !  like  black  atoms  mingling  in  the  sky 
The  &r-oflr  rooks  and  their  fleet  shadows  sail ; 

Scarce  hears  the  soul  their  melancholy  cry. 
What  lovely  colours  bathed  the  frowning  brow 

Of  that  imperial  mansion  !  Radiant  green. 
And  purple  fading  in  a  yellow  glow  * 

Oh !  lovelier  ne*cr  on  mossy  bank  was  seen 
In  vernal  joy ;  while  bands  of  chartered  flowers 
Reveird  like  fairy  sprites  along    their   palace 
towers. 

Down  sunk  the  draw-bridge  with  a  thund*ring 
shock ; 
And,  in  an  instant,  ere  the  eye  could  know, 
Bound  the  stern  castle  to  th'  opposing  rock, 

And  hung  in  calmness  o'er  the  flood  below  ;— 
A  roaring  flood,  that,  born  amid  the  hills, 
Forced  his  lone  path  through  many  a  darksome 
glen. 
Till,  join'd  by  all  his  tributary  rills, 
From  lake  and  tarn,  from  marish  and  from 
fen. 
He  left  his  empire  with  a  kingly  glee, 
And  fiercely  bade  recoil  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

I  felt  it  was  a  dream,  nor  wish'd  to  wake, 

Though  dim  and  pale  by  fits  the  vision  grew. 
And  oft  that  vision  dwindled  to  a  lake,     * 

And  clifl*and  castle  from  the  clouds  withdrew. 
Oft,  all  I  heard  was  but  a  gentle  swell. 

Like  the  wild  music  of  the  summer  leaves ; 
Till,  like  an  army  mustering  in  the  dell, 

The  blasts  came  rushing  from  their  pine-clad 
caves. 
And  swept  the  silence  of  the  scenes  away, 
Even  like  a  city  storm*d  upon  the  Sabbath-day.* 


•  The  image  ia  this  lioe  is  firom  a  poem  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge. 
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Though  strange  my  dream,  I  knew  the  Scottish 
strand, 

And  the  bold  Frith  that  rolling  fiercely  bright 
Far-distant  faded  'mid  that  mountain  land, 

As  *mid  dark  clouds  a  sudden  shower  of  light. 
Long  have  my  lips  been  mute  in  Scotland's  praise! 

Now  is  the  hour  for  inspiration's  song ! 
The  shadowy  glories  of  departed  days 

Before  my  tranced  soul  in  tumult  throng, 
And  I,  with  fearless  voice,  on  them  will  call. 
From  camp  and  battle-field,  from  princely  bower 
and  hall. 

With  only  my  still  shadow  by  my  side. 

And  Nature's  lifeless  things  that  slept  around, 
I  seem'd  to  be  I  when,  from  the  portal  wide, 

Startling  as  sudden  light,  or  wandering  sound. 
Onwards  a  figure  came,  with  stately  brow. 

And  as  he  glanced  upon  the  ruin'd  Pile 
A  look  of  regal  pride,  "  Say,  who  art  thou 

(His  countenance  bright'ning  with  a  scornful 
smile, 
He  sternly  cried)  whose  footsteps  rash  profane 
The  wild  romantic  realm  where  I  have  will'd  to 
reign  7 


i*> 


But  ere  to  those  proud  words  I  could  reply, 

How  changed  that  scornful  face  to  soft  and 
mild; 
A  witching  frenzy  gUtter'd  in  his  eye. 

Harmless,  withal,  as  that  of  playful  child. 
And  when  once  more  the  gracious  vision  spoke, 

I  felt  the  voice  familiar  to  mine  ear ; 
When  many  a  faded  dream  of  earth  awoke, 

Connected  strangely  with  that  unknown  Seer, 
Who  now  stretch'd  forth  his  arm,  and  on  the  sand 
A  circle  round  me  traced,  as  with  Magician's 
wand. 

Desire  or  power  then  had  I  none  to  move, 

In  that  sweet  prison,  a  delighted  thrall. 
Died  all  remembrances  of  daily  love, 

Or,  if  they  glimmer'd,  vain  I  held  them  all. 
Alone  on  that  Magician  could  I  gaze ; 

His  voice  alone  compell'd  was  I  to  hear. 
Wild  as  the  autumnal  wind  that  fitful  plays 

A  wailing  dirge  unto  the  dying  year, 
Amid  the  silence  of  the  midnight  hour, 
Moan'd  through  the  ivied  window  of  a  mouldering 
tower. 

He  felt  his  might,  and  sported  with  my  soul, 

Even  as  the  sea- wind  dalHcs  with  a  boat 
That  now  doth  fleeter  than  the  billows  roll, 

Now,  as  at  anchor,  on  the  calm  doth  float. 
Nor  needed  he  to  see  my  senses  lock'd 

In  the  dim  maze  of  wildering  fantasy ; 
But  ever  and  anon  my  wonder  mock*d 

With  careless  looks  of  gentle  tyranny. 
WelUused  was  that  Magician  to  the  sight 
Of  souls  by  him  subdued  to  terror  and  delight. 

How  bold  the  fearful  oh  in  dreams  become ! 

Familiar  in  the  midst  of  all  things  strange ! 
Unshuddering  then,  with  spirits  will  we  roam, 

Calm  and  unconscious  of  the  unearthly  change! 
Even  so  it  fared  with  me  ;  ere  long  I  grew 

Familiar  with  the  wizard  of  my  dream, 
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When,  from  his  lofty  breast  he  slowly  drew 

What  seem'd  a  Mirror  by  its  glancing  gleam, 
And  bade  me  therein  look,  where  I  might  see 
Wild  sights  come  floating  by  in  clouds  of  gla- 
moury. 

Then  bum'd  that  glass  insufierably  bright, 

Till  closed  my  eyelids  with  the  sudden  pain; 
As,  when  the  downward  rays  of  mid-day  light 

Kindle  to  fire  upon  the  verdant  main. 
Ne'er  diamond  spark  outshone  the  common  air 

With  purer  radiance,  nor  the  setting  Sun 
Streom'd  on  the  window  of  cathedral  fair 

A  deeper  blaze,  to  tell  his  course  was  run : 
I  gazed  again  ;  and  lo !  that  Mirror  soon 
With  tenderest  lustre  smiled,  Uke  a  September 
Moon. 

Unto  another  world  it  opening  gave. 

There,  castles  stood  majestic  in  their  prime. 
And  mailed  chieftains,  rising  from  the  grave, 

I'hcir  banners  hung  o'er  battlements  sublime. 
Oft  changed  the  magic  scene ;  here  Lady  bright. 

In  hazel  grove,  beneath  the  western  star,* 
Listen'd  the  love-tale  of  her  faithful  Knight ; 

Here  the  red  beacon  blazed,  and  to  the  war 
Fierce  clans  come  rushing,  while  the  blaze  illumes 
Targe,  spear,  and  battle-oxo,  and  widely  tossing 
plumes. 

How   sweet   the    Moon   on    yon    fair    Abbey 
shone !t 

Bathing  in  liquid  light  so  sadly  faint 
The  flowerets  drooping  pale  in  sculptured  stone, 

And  the  still  image  of  each  mouldering  saint. 
And  what  may  bring  a  Warrior's  crested  headi 

Unto  these  holy  courts  and  cloisters  dim  f 
Thou  daring  spirit,  why  disturb  the  dead  f 

Yawns  the  damp  tomb,  and  lo!    a  spectre 
grim,^ 
Yet  with  his  dead  face  beautiful  withal. 
Lies  'mid  immortal  light  that  fills  the  vaulted  hall. 

The  Abbey  melted  like  a  cloud  away. 

And  many  a  gorgeous  pageant  charm*d  my 
heart : 
But  how  may  I  recount  in  feeble  lay 

The  beauteous  marvels  of  that  wizard's  art  f 
No !  not  unto  myself  dare  I  to  tell 

What  various  visions  o'er  that  Mirror  roll*d. 
Till  view'd  my  soften'd  soul  a  lovely  dell. 

Where  upon  Yarrow's  banks  a  Minstrel  oldll 
Did  sit,  and  wake  to  lords  and  ladies  high 
The  last  expiring  strains  of  Border  Minstrelsy. 

Gone  was  the  Magic  Glass !  I  look'd  around ; 

There  hung  the  castle,  like  a  thunder  •cloud 
Above  the  darkened  sea  whose  hollow  sound 

Subdued  my  spirit  more  than  tempest  loud ; 
And  by  my  side,  upon  that  solemn  shore, 

That  Wizard  strange  did  like  an  Image  stand, 
Watching  the  working  of  the  ancient  lore 

That  o'er  the  glass  had  pass'd  at  his  command : 


*  The  meeting  of  Margaret  and  CranitouD,  in  tko  Lay 
of  tb«  Last  Minstrel, 
f  Mslrose.        %  Deloraioe.         ^  Michael  Scott. 
II  Ooncluskm  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrtl. 
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And  when  he  saw  me  lo^t  in  wild  surprise, 
Once  more  he  flash' d  its  light  upon  my  startled 
eyes. 

Te  lesser  glories,  in  my  spirit  sleep ! 

But  proudly  fling  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea, 
Queen  of  the  unconquer'd  North!*  lo  !  yonder 
deep, 

With  all  his  subject  waves,  doth  worship  thee! 
Stately  thou  sittest  on  thy  mountain  throne. 

Thy  towers  and  temples  like  a  cloudy  sky  ; 
And  scarce  canst  tell  what  fabrics  are  thine  own, 

Hung  *mid  the  air-built  phantoms  floating  by. 
Oh !  ne*er  may  that  bright  diadem  be  shorn, 
By  thee,  for  many  an  age,  majestically  worn ! 

Nor  dim  and  silent  were  thy  regal  halls, 

(The  mansion,  now,  of  grie^^and  solitude!) 
But  mirth  and  music  shook  thy  pictured  walls, 

And  Scotland's  monarch  reign'd  in  Holy-Rood. 
Well  did  I  know,  'mid  banneret  and  peer, 

Star  of  (he  Stuart-line,  accomplish'd  James  ! 
His  graceful  words  I  almost  seem'd  to  hear. 

As,    lightly    ranging    'mid    those    high-bom 
dames, 
To  each,  in  turn,  some  gallant  wish  he  sigh'd, 
Bot  linger'd  still  near  one,t  his  ruin  and  hia 
pride! 

Thou  field  of  carnage  !  silent  be  thy  name ! 
Where    Scotland's   royal    standard   sunk  in 
blood; 
While   round  their  monarch,  like  a   guardian 
flame. 
Wasted  in  vain,  his  dying  nobles  stood. 
Gladly  I  saw  dark  clouds  in  tumult  pass 

O'er  that  red  sea  of  horror  and  despair ; 
And  the  last  image  in  the  Magic  Glass, 

Even  like  the  seraph  Mercy,  saintly  fair, 
Over  her  wounded  foe  hung  sorrowing,! 
And  slaked  his  burning  thirst  with  water  fh)m  the 
spring. 

"  Dry  up  those  tears,"  the  gentle  wizard  cried, 

**  Nor  weep  while  nature  in  her  glory  smiles  !** 
And  lo!  with  sylvan  mountains  beautified, 

Incumbent  cliffs,  lone  bays,  and  fairy  isles, 
Floated  a  lake^  that  I  could  scarce  behold. 

So  bright  it  gleam'd  with  its  enchanted  waves ! 
While  ever  and  anon  wild  music  roH'd 

From  fractur'd  rocks,  and  undiscover*d  caves. 
As  if  some  spirit  warbled  from  the  steep 
A  low  unearthly  song,  to  charm  the  lake  to 
■leep. 

A  spirit ! — lo !  her  fairy  vessel  glides 

Round  the  green  edge  of  yonder  oaken  brake ! 
Before  its  prow  the  sparkling  wave  divides 

In  homage  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  I 
While,  gazing  from  the  shore,  an  aimed  Rnightll 

Holds  distant  parley  with  that  unknown  Queen, 
Whose  eyes,  with  fear  and  wonder,  glistening 
bright, 

Lend  a  new  wlldness  to  the  mountain  scene ! 


*  8ee  the  description  of  Edinburfh  in  Marmioo. 
f  Dame  Heron.  t  Clara  and  MannioB. 

I  Loch  Catrine.  ||  Fitz-Jamet. 


0  lovelier  far,  in  that  bewilder' d  trance, 

Than  Lady  of  the  Mere,*   by  shores  of  old 
romance ' 

Wild  rose  her  palace,  'mid  the  unbroken  calm, 

Burning  with  flowers,  that  like  a  wreath  of 
light. 
Girdled  the  living  dome,  and  breathing  balm 

Sweet  to  the  soul,  as  all  those  hues  so  bright ! 
The  work  of  human  hands  it  may  not  be, 

And  unto  dreams  of  fairy  power  gave  birth  ; 
Yet,  'mid  such  dreams,  the  spirit  paused  to  see 

Some  dim -discovered  traces  of  this  earth. 
While  on  that  lady's  countenance  divine 
A  pensive  shadow  lay,  that  told  her  mortal  line. 

Yea !  worldly  cares  to  that  enchanted  dome, 

Despite  of  Nature's  guardian  power,  intrude; 
Though  bathed  in  sunshine,  yet  a  stormy  gloom 

Is  gathering  o'er  the  hermit-solitude. 
In  evil  hour  yon  princely  stranger  came  ! 

For  ambush'd  foemen  glare  from  every  dell: — 
Clan-Alpin  hath  beheld  the  Cross  of  Flame, 

l*he  sign  of  war  her  children  love  so  well; 
And  all  her  heathery  mountains  teem  with  life. 
With  warriors  gaunt  and  grim,  and  arm'd  for 
mortal  strife. 

Lake,  rock,  and  mountain,  cataract  and  flood. 
Mine  eyes  behold  no  more ;  with  eager  breath, 

1  gaze  on  clashing  faulchions  dimm'd  with  bkxxi, 

And  plumed  helms  that  seem  to  frown  with 
death. 
One  of  those  shapes  so  beautiful  and  brave. 

Like  oak-tree  sternly  bending  to  the  blast. 
Must  fall  this  day, — but  proud  shall  be  his  grave ! 

In  wrath  life's  bootless  energy  hath  past  !— 
Fallen  is  the  eagle  that  so  strongly  flew — 
Long  Celtic  bards  shall  wail  the  dirge  of  Rode 
rick  Dhu. 

Oh !  not  by  vulgar  arm  was  Roderick  slain ! 

Less  than  a  king  the  victor  may  not  be : 
See !  how  his  war-steed  bears  him  o'er  the  plain. 

How  nods  his  crest  with  regal  majesty ! 
Strevlina's  gate  may  bow  her  lofty  head 

To  kiss  the  plume  that  mock'd  each  hosule 
sword. 
Nor  by  such  homage  be  dishonoured : 

Methinks,  in  his  disguise,  she  knows  her  lord, 
As  if  beneath  her  arch  King  James  did  ride, 
With  all  his  unhelm'd  peerage  by  his  gradooa 
side. 

By  kingly  acts  a  king^  should  aye  be  known ! 

Then  look  through  yonder  lustre-beaming  hall : 
Stately  the  figures  there, — yea !  every  one ! 

But  Scotland's  monarch  far  outshines  them  all. 
And  is  she  here,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  f 

Hush  thy  quick  beating  heart,  thou  trembUng 
tUng! 
And  let  him  smile  who  suffers  for  thy  sake.t 

On  your  betrothed  arms  the  golden  ring 
The  Knight  of  Snowden's  kingly  hands  impose, 
A  talisman  that  breaks  the  spell  of  all  your  woes. 


•  8te  Wordsworth's  Poems. 
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The  wizard's  voice  here  touch' d  upon  my  heart, 
And   quick    I   waked,  like  one  who,   scarce 
asleep. 
Springs  fi^om  his  slumber  with  a  sudden  start 

To  shun  some  yawning  gulf  or  headlong  steep. 
''Thou  lovest,"  said  he,  *'on  warlike  pomp  to 
gaze ; 
'Tis  a  true  Scottish  pride — look  here  again, 
And  dream  no  more  of  deeds  of  other  days."— 
Glad  I  obey'd, — and  lo !  the  shores  of  Spain* 
Rose  beautifully  terrible  like  heaven, 
When  all  its  lowering  clouds  in  wrathful  hoets  are 
driven. 

Woe  to  yon  Tyrant !  to  his  legions  woo  I 
Joy  to  the  vulture  on  his  herdless  rock ! 
Glad  would  ye  be  to  hear  the  Ebro  flow 
Once  more,  and  leave  the  shepherd  with  his 
flock, 
Ye   savage   slaves,   that    shame  the  name  of 
France ! 
Bat  ne'er  that  sound  of  safety  must  ye  hear. 
List  ye  that  tread  ! — (he  red-cross  ranks  advance! 
Vain  Talour's  stand,  and  vain  the  flight  of  fear, 
For  who  shall  live,  when,  shouting  in  their  joy, 
The   British    brother- bands    move  onwards   to 
destroy  f 

Wasted  on  air  were  these  warm  words  of  mine — 

The  wizard  and  his  Magic  Glass  were  fled  ; 
The  solemn  hush,  that  speaks  the  day's  decline, 

Across  the  sea  without  a  wave  was  shed. 
The  rooks  had  ceased  their  cawing  in  the  sky, 

Nor  humm*d  the  wild-bee  on  the  waiUflower 
bright 
That  on  the  old  tower  bloom*d  luxuriantly ; 

Then  rose  the  lovely  star  that  brings  the  night, 
Till  Luna  enter'd  on  her  placid  reign, 
And  a  sweet  crescent  smiled,  reflected  from  the 
main 


THE  CHILDREN'S   DANCE. 

How  calm  and  beautiful  the  frosty  Night 
Has  stolen  unnoticed  like  the  hush  of  sleep 
0*er  Grassmere-vale !     Beneath  the  mellowing 

light 
How  nnks  in  softness  every  rugged  steep ! 
The  old  Church-tower  a  solemn  watch  doth  keep 
O'er  the  sweet  Village  she  adorns  so  well ; 
Faintly  the  freezing  stream  is  heard  to  weep, 
Wild-murmuring  far  within  its  icy  cell. 
And  hark!  across  the  Lake,  clear  chimes  the 

Chapel-bell. 

Soon  will  the  Moon  and  all  her  stars  be  here : 
A  stealing  light  proclaims  her  o'er  yon  hill ! 
Slowly  she  raiseth  ap  her  radiant  sphere, 
And  stillness,  at  her  smile,  becomes  more  stUl. 
My  heait  forgets  all  thoughts  of  human  ill, 
And  man  seems  happy  a*  hit  place  of  birth : 
All  things  that  yield  him  joy  my  spirit  fill 


*  DonRodeikk. 


With  kindred  joy ;  and  ev'n  his  humblest  mirth 
Seems  at  this  peaceful  hour  to  beautify  the  £«arth. 

Beyond  this  vale  my  fancy  may  not  fly, 

Held  by  its  circle  in  a  magic  chain ; 

Of  merry-making,  and  festivity 

Ev'n   'mid  this  moonlight-scene   shall  be  my 

strain. 
Nor,  gracious  Nature !  when  I  wake  again 
A  hymn  of  loftier  temper  in  thy  praise. 
Wilt  thou  the  Poet's  homage-song  disdain, 
For  Thou  hast  never  listen' d  to  his  lays 
Who  loved  not  lowly  life  and  all  its  simple  ways. 

Through  many  a  vale  how  rang  each  snow-rooPd 

cot. 
This  livelong  day  with  rapture  blithe  and  wild ! 
All  thoughts  but  of  the  lingering  eve  forgot 
Both  by  grave  Parent,  and  light-hearted  Child. 
Hail  to  the  Night !  whose  image  oft  beguiled 
Youth's  transient  sadness  with  a  startling  cheer  ! 
The  Ball-night  this  by  younkers  proudly  styled ! 
The  joy  at  distance  bright  burns  brighter  near — 
Now  smiles  the  happiest  hour  of  all  their  happy 

year! 

All  day  the  earthen  floors  have  felt  their  feet 
Twinkling  quick  measures  to  the  liquid  sound 
Of  their  own  small-piped  voices  shrilly  sweet, 
As  hand  in  hand  they  wheel'd  their  giddy  round. 
Ne'er  fairy-revels  on  the  greensward  mound 
To  dreaming  bard  a  lovelier  show  display'd : 
Titania's  self  did  ne'er  with  lighter  bound 
Dance  o'er  the  diamonds  of  the  dewy  glade, 
Than  danced,  at  peep  of  mom,  mine  own  dear 
mountain-maid. 

Oft  in  her  own  small  mirror  had  the  gleam. 
The  soften'd  gleam  of  her  rich  golden  hair, 
That  o'er  her  white  neck  floated  in  a  stream, 
Kindled  to  smiles  that  Infant's  visage  fiur, 
Half- conscious  she  that  beauty  glisten'd  there ! 
Oft  had  she  glanced  her  restless  eyes  aside 
On  silken  sash  so  bright  and  debonnair. 
Then  to  her  mother  flown  with  leaf-like  glide. 
Who  kiss'd  her  cherub-head  with  tears  of  silent 
pride. 

But  all  these  glad  rehearsals  now  are  o'er. 
And  young  and  old  in  many  a  glhtering  throng. 
By  tinkling  copse-wood,  and  hill-pathway  pour, 
Cheering  the  air  with  laughter  and  with  song. 
Those  first  arrived  think  others  tarrying  long, 
And  chide  them  smiling  with  a  friendly  jeer, 
*'  To  let  the  music  waste  itself  was  wrong, 
So  stirringly  it  strikes  upon  the  ear, 
The  lame  might  dance,"  they  cry,  *'  the  aged 
deaf  might  hear." 

And  lo !  the  crowded  ball-room  it  alive 
With  reatleti  motion,  and  a  humming  noite. 
Like  on  a  warm  tpring-morn  a  sunny  hive. 
When   round   theur    Queen   the  waking  beet 

rejoice. 
Sweet  blendt  with  graver  tonet  the  silvery  voice 
Of  children  rushing  eager  to  theur  teatt; 
1  The  matter  proud  of  hit  fair  flock  employe 
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His  guiding  beck  that  doe  attention  meets. — 
Lwt !  through  the  silent  room  each  anjooua  boaom 
beata! 

Moat  beautiful  and  touching  b  the  scene ! 
More  blissful  far  to  me  than  Fancy'a  bower ! 
Arch*d  are  the  walls  with  wreaths  of  holy  green, 
Whose  dark  red-berriee  blosh  beside  the  flower 
That  kindly  comes  to  charm  the  wintry  hoar. 
The  Christmas  rose  !  the  glory  white  as  snow ! 
The  dusky  roof  seems  brightened  by  the  power 
Of  bloom  and  verdure  mingling  thus  below. 
Whence  many  a  taper-light  sends  forth  a  cheer- 
ful glow. 

There  sit  together  tranquilly  arrayed 

The  Friends  and  Parents  of  the  infant-band  ; 

A  Mother  nodding  to  her  timid  maid 

With  cheering  smiles — or  beckoning  with  her 

hand, 
A  sign  of  lore  the  child  doth  understand. 
There.deeper  thoughts  the  Father's  heart  employ, 
His  features  grave  with  fondness  melting  bland. 
He  asks  his  silent  heart,  with  gushing  joy. 
If  all  the  Tale  can  match  his  own  exulting  Boy. 

See !  where  in  blooming  rows  the  children  sit  I 
All  loring  partners  by  the  idle  floor 
As  yet  divided — save  where  boy  doth  flit. 
Lightly  as  small  wave  running  Mong  the  shore, 
To  whisper  something,  haply  said  before, 
Unto  the  soft  cheek  of  his  laughing  May ! 
The  whiles  the  master  eyes  the  opening  door. 
And,  fearing  longer  than  one  smile  to  stay. 
Turns  on  his  noiseless  heel,  and  jocund  wheels 
away. 

O  Band  of  living  Flowers !  O  taintless  wreath ! 
By  nature  nourished  'mid  her  mountain  air  1 

0  sweet  unfolding  buds,  that  blush  and  breathe 
Of  innocence  and  love  !  I  scarce  may  dare 

To  gaze  upon  you ! — What  soft  gleams  of  hair ! 
What  peaceful  foreheads!   and  what  heavenly 

eyes! 
Bosoms  so  sweet  will  never  harbour  care  ; 
Such  spiritual  breath  wss  never  made  for  sighs ! 
For  you  still  breathe    on  Earth  the  gales  of 

Paradise. 

But  I  will  call  you  by  your  human  name, — 
Children  of  Elarth,  of  Frailty,  and  Distress! 
Alternate  objects  ye  of  praise  and  blame ! 
The  spell  is  broken — do  I  love  you  less  ? 
Ah !  no ! — a  deep*ning,  mournful  tenderness 
Teams  at  my  heart,  e*en  now  when  I  behold 
What  trivial  joys  the  human  soul  can  bless ! 

1  feel  a  pathos  that  can  ne*er  be  told 
Breathed  from  yon  mortal  locks  of  pure  ethereal 

gold. 

Where  now  that  angel  face — that  fairy  frame— 
The  joyful  beauty  of  that  bumishM  head 
That  shining  forth  o*er  all — a  star-like  flame-— 
Once  through  this  room  admiring  rapture  shed! 
Can  that  fair  breast  so  full  of  life  be  dead ! 
All  mute  those  ruddy  lips,  whose  dewy  balm 
As  if  through  breathing  flowers  sweet  mviic 
•bed! 


Those  bounding  hmbs,  chain'd  now  in  endleai 

calm — 
For  her.  last  Sabbath-day,  was  simg  the  fuDerm! 

psalm! 

One  reverend  head  I  miss  amid  the  throng — 
'Tis  bow*d  in  sorrow  o*er  bis  cottage  hearth ! 
The  tread  of  dancing  feet — the  voice  of  song — 
The  gladsome  viol — and  the  laugh  of  mirth 
To  him  seem  mockery  on  this  lonesome  earth. 
Rich  in  one  child — he  felt  as  if  his  store 
Of  bliss  might  never  yield  to  mortal  dearth ; 
But  dry  the  cup  of  joy  that  once  ran  o*er ! 
— Now  that  grey-headed  man  is  poorest  of  the 
poor. 

That  was  a  stirring  sound— -my  heart  feels  light 
Once  more,  and  happy  as  a  lamb  at  play. 
At  music  such  as  this  pale  thought  takes  flight! 
It  speaks  of  Scotland  too,  a  dear  strathspey  ! 
No  vulgar  skill  the  Master  doth  display, 
The  Uving  bow  leaps  dancing  o'er  the  strings. 
The  wrinkled  face  of  Age  is  bright  as  day. 
While  each  glad  child  in  fancied  measure  qnings. 
And  feels  as  if  through  air  he  skimm'd  on  flying 
wings. 

A  hush  of  admiration  chains  the  breath. 
And  calms  the  laughing  features  of  us  all ; 
The  room,  erewhile  so  loud,  is  still  as  death— 
For  lo !  the  Infant-monarchs  of  the  ball 
Rise  from  their  seats,  rejoicing  at  the  call. 
And  move  soft-gliding  to  their  proper  place ! 
He  in  his  triumph  rising  straight  and  tall ; 
She  light  of  air,  and  delicate  of  &ce. 
More  bright  through  fear's  feint  shade  her  wild 
tmconscious  grace. 

Towards  each  other  their  delighted  eyes 
They  smiling  turn,  and  all  at  once  may  tell 
From  their  subdued  and  sinless  ecstacies 
That  these  fair  children  love  each  other  well. 
They  sport  and  p^ay  in  the  same  native  dell ; 
There,  each  lives  happy  in  a  shelter'd  nest. 
And  though  the  children  of  our  vales  excel 
In  touching  beauty — f'ar  above  the  rest 
Shine  forth  this  starlike  pair — the  loveliest  and 
the  best. 

Like  a  faint  shadow  falls  the  pride  of  youth 
0*er  faces  sparkling  yet  with  childhood's  light- 
Joy,  friendship,  fondness,  innocence,  and  truth. 
That  blushing  maiden  to  her  Boy  unite 
More  than  a  brother  dear !    Aye — this  glad  night 
Across  their  quiet  souls  will  often  move, 
A  spot  of  vernal  sunshine  ever  bright ! 
When  through  youth's  feiry-land  no  more  they 

rove, 
And  feel  that  Grief  oft  sits  beside  her  sistei 

Love. 

But  lo !  their  graceful  salutations  lend 
A  mutual  boldness  to  each  beating  heart ; 
Up  strikes  the  tune — suspense  is  at  an  end— 
LUie  fearless  forest-fewns  away  they  start ! 
How  wildly  nature  now  combines  with  art ! 
The  motions  of  the  infent  mountaineer 
Wont  o'er  the  ■trems  and  up  the  hills  to  dart. 
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Subdued  by  precept  and  by  music  here 
Enthral  the  admiring  soul  at  once  through  eye 
and  ear ! 

Like  sunbeams  glancing  o'er  a  meadow-field, 
From  side  to  side  the  airy  spirits  swim. 
What  keen  and  kindling  rapture  shines  revealM 
Around  their  eyes,  and  moves  in  every  limb  ! 
See  !  how  they  twine  their  flexile  arms  so  slim, 
In  graceful  arches  o'er  their  hanging  hair, 
Whose  ringlets  for  a  while  their  eyes  bedim. 
The  music  stops — they  stand  like  statues  there — 
Then  parting  glide  away  on  noiseless  steps  of  air. 

And  now  a  ready  hand  hath  round  them  thrown 

A  flowing  garland,  for  their  beauteous  Queen 

Wreath' d  by  her  playmates — roses  newly  blown 

White-clustering  'mid  the  ivy's  vivid  green. 

Enfolded  thus  in  innocence,  they  lean 

Their  silky  heads  in  inclination  dear, 

Their  blent  locks  fluttering  through  the  space 

between ; 
And  do  they  not,  advancing  thus,  appear 
like  Angels  sent  by  Spring  to  usher  in  the  year  ? 

Their  movements  every  instant  lighter  grow, 

Motion  to  them  more  easy  seems  than  rest : 

rheir  cheeks  are  tinged  with  a  diviner  glow — 

Their  gleaming  locks  a  perfect  bliss  attest. 

Now  is  the  triumph  of  their  art  confest 

By  rising  murmurs,  and  soft-rustling  fejet 

All    round   th*    admiring   room— they   cease — 

opprest 

With  a  pride-mingled  shame— «nd  to  their  seat 

Fly  off,  *mid  thundering  praise,  with  bosoms  flut- 
tering sweet. 

Around  their  Queen  her  loving  playmates  press, 
Proud  of  her  dancing,  as  it  were  their  own ; 
With  voices  trembling  through  their  tenderness. 
Like  to  the   flute's   low  tones  when  sweetly 

blown ! 
Envy  to  their  pure  breasts  is  yet  unknown ; 
Too  young  and  happy  for  a  moment's  guile ! 
There  Innocence  still  sacred  keeps  her  throne. 
Well-pleased,  in  that  calm  hold,  to  see  the  while 
Lingering  on  human  tips  an  unpolluted  smile. 

Ah  me  !  that  Bards  in  many  a  lovely  lay, 
Forgetting  all  their  own  delightful  years, 
Should  sing  that  life  is  but  one  little  day. 
And  this  most  blessed  world  the  vale  of  tears! 
Even  in  such  songs  mysterious  truth  appears : 
We  weep — forget — or  muse  resign' d  on  death— 
But  oh !  that  those  inevitable  years 
The  soul  should  sully  with  bedimming  breath. 
And  prove  how  vain  a  dream  is  all  our  childhood's 
faith! 

Go  to  thy  mother's  arms,  thou  blessed  thing ! 
And  in  her  yearning  bosom  hide  thy  head : 
Behold !  how  bliss  resembleth  sorrowing ! 
When  smiles  are  glistening^— why  should  tears  be 

shed! 
Nor,  grey-hau-'d  man !  art  thou  dishonoured 
By  these  big  drops  that  force  at  last  their  way 
Down  thy  grave  wrinkled  face !    When  thou  art 

dead. 


That  child  thou  knowest  will  weep  upon  thy 

clay- 
Thus  fathers  oft  are  sad  when  those  they  love  are 

gay- 

But  why  should  merriment  thus  feel  alloy, 
Sanction'd  by  Nature  though  such  sadness  be  ? 
— Look  on  yon  Figure !  how  he  swells  with  joy ! 
With  head-erecting  pride  and  formal  glee  ! 
And  may  a  Poet  daro  to  picture  thee. 
As  stifl'thou  walk' St  thy  pupils  sly  among ; 
While  roguish  elf  doth  ape  thy  pedantry! 
Loudly,  I  trow,  would  bark  the  critic  throng, 
If  vulgar  name  like  thine  should  slip  into  my  song. 

And  yet  thou  shalt  not  go  without  the  meed 
Of  well-earn'd  praise — one  tributary  line: 
A\nd  haply  as  I  tune  my  simple  reed. 
Such  theme  the  pastoral  muse  may  not  decline. 
Nor  vain  nor  useless  is  a  task  like  thine — 
That,  ere  the  gleams  of  life's  glad  morning  fly. 
Bids  native  grace  with  fresh  attractions  shine. 
Taming  the  wild — emboldening  the  shy^ 
And  still  its  end  the  same — the  bliss  of  infancy ! 

Nor  think  the  coldest  spirit  could  withstand 
The  genial  influence  breath'd,  like  balm  from 

heaven. 
From  rosy  childhood,  in  a  vernal  band 
Dancing  before  him  every  happy  Even. 
When  through  the  gloom  their  gliding  forms  are 

driven. 
Like  soft  stars  hurrying  through  the  airy  mist. 
Unto  his  heart  paternal  dreams  are  given, 
And,  in  the  bliss  of  innocent  beauty  blest. 
Oft  hath  that  simple  man  their  burnish' d  ringlets 

kist. 

No  idle,  worthless,  wandering  man  is  he, 
But  in  this  vale  of  honest  parents  bred : 
Train'd  to  a  life  of  patient  industry. 
He  with  the  lark  in  summer  leaves  his  bed 
Through  the  sweet  calm  by  morning  twilight 

shed. 
Walking  to  labour  by  that  cheerful  song ; 
And,  making  now  pure  pleasure  of  a  trade. 
When  Winter  comes  with  nights  so  dark  and 

long 
'Tis  his  to  train  to  grace  the  smiling  infant  throng. 

And  he,  I  ween,  is  aye  a  welcome  guest 
In  every  cottage-home  on  hill  and  vale  ; 
And  oft  by  matron  grave  b  warmly  prest 
To  honour  with  his  praise  her  home-brew'd  ale. 
Smiles  the  grown  maid  her  master  to  regale, 
Mindful  of  all  his  kindness  when  a  child : 
Invited  thus,  the  master  may  not  fail 
To  laud  with  fitting  phrase  the  liquor  mild. 
And  prays  that  Heaven  may  bless  the  cotta|(e  on 
the  wild. 

O  fair  the  maxy  dance  that  breaks  my  dream  ' 
Heaven  dawns  upon  me  as  I  starting  wake ! 
A  flight  of  fancy  this— «  frolic  whim— 
A  mirthful  tumult  in  which  all  partake. 
So  dance  the  sunny  atoms  o'er  a  lake ; 
So  small  clouds  blend  together  in  the  sky 
So  when  the  evening  gales  the  grove  forsak% 
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The  radiant  lime-leaves  twinkle  yet  on  high, 
So  flutter  new-fledged  birds  to  their  own  melody. 

Through  bright  confusion  order  holds  her  reign, 
And  not  one  infant  there  but  well  doth  know 
By  cunning  rules  her  station  to  regain. 
And  fearless  of  mistakes  to  come  and  go. 
Yet  did  the  master  no  small  pains  bestow 
On  these  small  Elves  so  docile,  and  so  true 
To  tune  and  figure.     Nature  willM  it  so. 
Who  framed  to  grace  their  stature  as  it  grew. 
And  train'd  their  &iry  feet  among  the  morning 
dew. 

True  that,  in  polish'd  life,  refinement  sheds 
A  fragile  elegance  o'er  chilhood^s  frame, — 
And  in  a  trembling  lustre  steeps  their  heads, 
A  finer  charm,  a  grace  without  a  name. 
There,  culture  kindly  breathes  on  nature's  flame ; 
And  angel  beauty  owns  her  genial  sway. 
Bat  oh !  too  oft  doth  dove-eyed  Pity  claim 
The  unconscious  victims  dancing  light  and  gay, 
For  sickness  lends  that  bloom,  the  symbol  of 
decay. 

Here  Health,  descendii^    from  her  mountain- 
throne, 
Sorreys  with  rapture  yon  delighted  tram 
Of  rosy  Sprites,  by  day  and  night  her  own, 
Though  mortal  creatures,  strangera  yet  to  pain ! 
For  she  hath  taught  them  up  the  hills  to  strain. 
Following  the  foot-prints  o'er  the  dewy  flowers 
Light  as  the  shadows  flitting  o'er  the  plain, 
Soon  as  the  earth  salutes  the  dawning  houre 
With  song  and  fragrance  pour'd  from   all  her 
glitt'ring  bowere. 

Nor  deem  to  gilded  roofs  alone  confined 
The  magic  charm  of  manners  mild  and  free ; 
Attendant  mostly  they  on  peace  of  mind. 
Best  cherish'd  by  the  breath  of  purity. 
Yea !  oft  in  scenes  like  this  of  rustic  glee. 
Where  youth,  and  joy,  and  innocence  resort. 
The  Mannerg  gladly  rule  the  revelry. 
Unseen,  they  mingle  in  the  quickening  sport. 
Well  pleased  'mid  village-hinds  to  hold  their 
homely  court. 

See !  with  what  tenderness  of  mien,  voice,  eye. 
Yon  little  stripling,  scarce  twelve  summers  old, 
Detains  his  favourite  partner  gliding  by. 
Becoming,  as  she  emiles,  more  gaily  bold ! 
'Tn  thus  the  pleaeores  of  our  youth  unfold 
The  fairest  feelings  of  the  human  heart ; 
Nor,  o'er  our  heads  when  mhrering  years  are 

roll'd. 
Will  the  fond  image  from  the  fancy  part, 
But  clings  tenaciotis  there  'mid  paanon,  piide, 
•     and  art. 

Aye !  nights  like  this  are  felt  o'er  many  a  vale ! 
Their  sweet  remembrance  mocks  the   drifted 

snow 
That  chokes  the  cottage  up,— it  bids  the  hail 
With  cheerful   pattering  'gainst   the   panes  to 

blow. 

Hence,  if  the  town-hred  traveller  chance  to  go 
Into  the  mountain-dwellings  of  our  poor. 


The  peasants  greet  with  unembarrass'd  brow 
The  splendid  stranger  honouring  thus  their  door. 
And  lead  his  steps  with  grace  along  the  rushy 
floor. 

But  now  the  lights  are  waxing  dim  and  pale. 
And  shed  a  fitful  gleaming  o'er  the  room; 
'Mid  the  dim  hollies  one  by  one  they  fail, 
Another  hour,  and  all  b  wrapt  in  gloom. 
And  lo !  without,  the  cold  bright  stars  illume 
The  cloudless  air,  so  beautiful  and  still, 
While  proudly  placed  in  her  meridian  dome 
Night's  peerless  Queen  the  realms  of  heaven  doth 

fill* 
With  peace  and  joy,  and  smiles  on  each  vast 

slumbering  hill. 

The  dance  and  music  cease  their  blended  glee. 
And  many  a  wearied  infant  hangs  her  head, 
Dropping  asleep  upon  her  mother's  knee, 
Worn  out  with  joy,  and  longing  for  her  bed. 
Yet  some  lament  the  bliss  too  quickly  fled. 
And  fain  the  dying  revels  would  proloni^^ 
Loath  that  the  parting  '*  Farewells"  should  t>e 

said, 
They  round  the  Master  in  a  circle  throng — 
Unmoved,  alas !  he  stands  their  useless  prayers 

among. 

And  now  an  old  man  asks  him,  ere  they  go, 
If  willing  he  a  parting  tune  to  play- 
One  of  those  Scottish  tunes  so  sweet  and  slow ! 
And  proud  is  he  such  wishes  to  obey. 
Then  **  Auld  lang  syne,"  the  wild  and  mournful 

l«y 

Ne'er  breathed  through  human  hearts  unmoved 

by  tears. 
Wails  o'er  the  strings,  and  wailing  £es  away ! 
While  tremblingly  his  mellow  voice  he  rears,— 
Ah  me !  the  aged  weep  to  think  of  Ibrmer  years  f 

Now  rising  to  depart,  each  Parent  pays 
Some  compliment  well  suited  to  his  ear — 
Couch'd,  through  thchr  warmth  of  heart,  in  florid 

phrase. 
Yet,  by  a  parent's  honest  hopes,  sincere ! 
They  trust  to  meet  him  all  another  year, 
If  gracious  heaven  to  them  preserve  the  boon 
Of  life  and  health— end  now  with  tranquil  cheer 
Their  hearts  still  touch'd  with  that  delightful  tune. 
Homeward  they  wend  along  beneath  the  sUeni 

moon. 

O'er  Looghrig-cliffs  I  see  cne  party  climb, 
Whose  empty  dwelfings  through  the  bosb'd  mid- 
night 
Sleep  in  the  shade  of  Langdale-pikes  sobFime— 
Up  Duromail-Raise,  tmmindful  of  the  lieight. 
His  daughter  in  his  arms,  with  footsteps  light 
The  father  walks,  afraid  lest  she  should  wake  f 
Hirough  lonely  Elasdale  past  yon  cot  so  white 
On  Helm-crag  side,  thenr  journey  of  hera  take  ; 
And  some  to  those  sweet  homes  that  smile  bf 
Rydale  Lake. 

He  too,  the  Poet  of  this  humble  show. 

Silent  walks  homeward   through  the  hour  ol 
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While  quiet  as  the  depth  of  spotless  snow, 
A  pensive  calm  contentment  fills  his  breast! 
O  wayward  man  !  were  he  not  truly  blest ! 
That  Lake  so  still  below — that  Sky  above  ! 
Unto  his  heart  a  sinless  Infant  prest, 
Whose    ringlets    like   the   glittering   dew-wire 

move, 
Floating  and  sinking  soft  amid  the  breath  of 

love ! 


EDDERLINE'S    DREAM. 

CANTO  FIRST. 

Castle- Oban  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  night, 

For  the  moon  is  swept  from  the  starless  heaven, 

And  the  latest  Ime  of  lowering  light 

That  linger'd  on  the  stormy  even, 

A  dim-seen  line,  half  cloud,  half  wave, 

Hath  sunk  into  the  weltering  grave. 

Castle- Oban  is  dark  without  and  >vithin, 

And  downwards  to  the  fearful  din. 

Where  Ocean  with  his  thunder-shocks 

Stuns  the  green  foundation  rocks, 

Through  the  grim  abyss  that  mocks  his  eye 

Oft  hath  the  eerie  watchman  sent 

A  shuddering  look,  a  shivering  sigh. 

From  the  edge  of  the  howling  battlement ! 

Therein  is  a  lonesome  room, 

Undisturbed  as  some  old  tomb 

That,  built  within  a  forest  glen, 

Far  from  feet  of  living  men, 

And  shelter'd  by  its  black  pine-trees, 

From  sound  of  rivers,  lochs,  and  seas, 

Flings  back  its  arched  gateway  tall. 

At  times  to  some  great  funeral. 

Noiseless  as  a  central  cell 

In  the  bosom  of  a  mountain, 

Where  the  fairy  people  dwell, 

By  the  cold  and  sunless  fountain  ! 

Breathless  as  a  holy  shrine 

When  the  voice  of  psalms  is  shed  ! 

And  there  upon  her  stately  bed. 

While  her  raven  rocks  recline 

O'er  an  arm  more  pure  than  snow. 

Motionless  beneath  her  head, — 

And  through  her  largo  fair  eyelids  shine 

Shadowy  dreams  that  come  and  go. 

By  too  deep  bliss  disquieted, — 

There  sleeps  in  love  and  beauty^s  glow, 

The  high-bom  Lady  Edderline. 

Lo !  the  lamp's  wan  fitful  light, 
Glide,  gliding  round  the  golden  rim  ! 
Restored  to  life,  now  glancing  bright, 
Now  just  expiring,  faint  and  dim! 
Like  a  spirit  loath  to  die. 
Contending  with  its  destiny. 
All  dark !  a  momentary  Teil 
Is  o*er  the  sleeper !  now  a  pale 
Uncertain  beauty  glimmers  faint. 
And  now  the  calm  lace  of  the  aaint, 
With  every  feature  re-appears, 
Celestial  in  onconscioui  teara! 


A  nolher  gleam  !  how  sweet  the  while. 
Those  pictured  faces  on  the  wall, 
Through  the  midnight  silence  smile ! 
Shades  of  fair  ones,  in  the  aisle 
Vaulted  the  castle  chffs  below. 
To  nothing  moulder'd,  one  and  all. 
Ages  long  ago ! 

From  her  pillow,  as  if  driven 

By  an  unseen  demon's  hand 

Disturbing  the  repose  of  heaven. 

Hath  fallen  her  head !    The  long  black  hair, 

From  the  fillet's  silken  band 

In  disheveird  masses  riven. 

Is  streaming  downwards  to  the  floor. 

Is  the  last  convulsion  o'er  7 

And  will  that  length  of  glorious  tresses. 

So  laden  with  the  soul's  distresses. 

By  those  fair  hands  in  morning  light, 

Above  those  eyelids  opening  bright, 

Be  braided  nevermore  ? 

No!  the  lady  is  not  dead. 

Though  flung  thus  wildly  o'er  her  bed  ; 

Like  a  wreck'd  corse  upon  the  shore. 

That  lies  until  the  morning  brings 

Searchings,  and  shrieks,  and  sorrowings ; 

Or  haply,  to  all  eyes  unknown. 

Is  borne  away  without  a  groan, 

On  a  chance  plank,  'mid  joyful  cries 

Of  birds  that  pierce  the  sunny  skies 

With  seaward  dash,  or  in  calm  bands 

Parading  o'er  the  silvery  sands. 

Or  'mid  the  lovely  flush  of  shells, 

Pausing  to  burnish  crest  or  wing. 

No  fading  foot-mark  see  that  tells 

Of  that  poor  unremember'd  thing ! 

O  dreadful  is  the  world  of  dreams, 

When  all  that  world  a  chaos  seems 

Of  thoughts  so  fix'd  before  ! 

When  heaven's  own  face  is  tinged  with  blood ! 

And  friends  cross  o'er  our  solitude. 

Now  friends  of  ours  no  more! 

Or,  dearer  to  our  hearts  than  ever, 

Keep  stretching  forth,  with  vain  endeaToor, 

Their  pale  and  palsied  hands. 

To  clasp  up  phantoms,  as  we  go 

Along  the  void  like  drifting  snow. 

To  far-off  nameless  lands  ! 

Yet  all  the  while  we  know  not  why. 

Nor  where  those  dismal  regions  lie. 

Half  hoping  that  a  curse  so  deep 

And  wild  can  only  be  in  sleep. 

And  that  some  overpowering  scream 

Will  break  the  fetters  of  the  dream. 

And  let  us  back  to  waking  Ufe, 

Fill'd  though  it  be  with  care  and  strife ; 

Since  there  at  least  the  wretch  can  know 

The  meanings  on  the  face  of  woo, 

Assured  that  no  mock  shower  is  shed 

Of  tears  upon  the  real  dead. 

Or  that  his  bliss,  indeed,  is  bliss, 

When  bending  o'er  the  deathlike  cheek 

Of  one  who  scarcely  seems  aliTe, 

At  every  cold  but  breathing  kiss, 

He  hears  a  saving  angel  speak 

•*  Thy  Lovo  wiU  yet  letive !" 
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And  Uiy<  h^r  Uw^ly  limhit  ir  r**  : 

WfcKW,  Jinrr.n<|r  lik^  -n*s  w-MulMn*  iow«tr 

TWr  bi/xnom!*  %i  -h*  muimsiit  acir. 

Ami  in  ly  f lu5n— 'hi*  Laiy  w^kiM  \ 

Frmn  rb*  h^^vy  Irturt  «f  free 

Of  cbftC  k:iai,\\  pfuunr^wy. 

E^fkriiiM  ExVii  np  oer  hitmA. 

And,  m  :h«  brmi  iatf.n  l«nc 

By  fbe  [ofM  lamp.  tp;izm^  nxaMl, 

As  liftfeninijf  ro  sdru*  ^r-^souadv 

Lcftftft  it  on  lM:r  li.y  h^tshi. 

Ia  bettntxfii  b<wili«rmem ! 

"  Am  f  in  »)m4(  ^xei^  bod  ? 

And  w(v>  nr  tiu»  ihftt  ukeat  thy  slBod 

L3u$  ft  mfniMf«r  of  {pne« 

By  flw  pfMfMMv  ft  Bftiincs>i  bca  f 

Wft(kmf  mure  thy  mfhtly  rood ! 

Ofc  f  t^.ftk    Thy  Toiee  was  fike  ft  ftoond 

Zlmwk^tfti  \»0^nwtaA !    That  pkying  fiwt 

B4<wmdft  mft  ef  (he  deed  !^ 


A{|SMA  fthe  hftftfi  her  Wnmu  tpttut^ 
Deehc,  feer,  tnd  iroable  leeW  her  dietk. 
And  — ddenly  retoriMif 
ReiiMmhrftnm  all  bvight  and  finr, 
Ahofft  the  darkncaa  of  dtftpeif, 
like  m^vfrifm^  Kfhia  are  borninf : 
Even  an  a  f1/mmy  noantam  kdte 
From  ita  dark  sleep  at  once  dock  hraak. 
And  while  sfiir  the  mists  are  driven. 
In  new'bom  heanty  bnghs  to  hesrsn! 
8o  riainf  slowly  (mm  her  eooeh, 
like  n  am  in  bomblcat  g^ioas. 


Wtti  mm  ignc  ani  ^isfHeae  onca. 
•j'«r  -lie  maw  ioflir«^  wr  -rrfia 
Her  '.anif  laanevmV  t  uir  we  rickB. 
Aad  -vail  .uw  vitis  it  Tnuitiioe 
T>i  ffim  "vho  Timed  ler  insame 
D«iwn  Icseels  «ie  Ji  tie  wumcte. 
And  with  muea  :maam  vuL 
3«ttiie  'ii*  3»iiv  s 


'*  Xirxmi  narii  lem  'tianiiieratt. 
And  water' <i  wrtti  'he  weitenni 
F'aBiiii^  -ill  'nghr  with  i  (satm 

Or  <in:vai  iiy  %  iradiaa  Sjirm 
Down  tnta  inarliam'i  •: 
Bleaaefi  3e  ^Znd  who 
Fmm  iutt  wria  wnrd  it 
Oh  '  JT  e  .lesv^n.  ^a  wruie  i^ftn. 
Ta  know  uxac  £  iiswi  wb^  m  i^ai 
Tboc  lifiR  y«c  wnmu  "hac  mble  1: 
Wbich  [  JO.  ouirm  panaps  cereac 
Surried  aion^  'tie  maming  path. 
la  9CS  41  atirmr.  »ir.  md  wnuh  1 
Waether  hie  mm  n  r 
Sail  sempear-icvcEX  r  •er  The 
Or  mexmi;  Je  ji  pleaaent  deap« 
Aaduir  i  iienesh  lie  paimy  ateep. 

;  Temper.  O  God !  "he  mm  wad  mt 
To  him,  ny  iioine-'iaiind  M.h  iimbi  ^ 

';  And  xentiy  brearhe  'he  "wrfmg^ 
O'er  him  and  ail  hia  jallaixc 


\  The  liamp  is  dead,  bat  the  immiiun 
'  Fimclr  dawning  bir  away. 
Slow  It.  slowly  wins  iia  wmy 

■  Throq^  the  winduw  boned  deep 
la  its  gidomy  ^ien  of  stone — 

A  fict^e  pocic  rhftC  sfaioes  amr. 

Like  ft  ^iim-^BcoTer'd  star. 

When  orber  behr*  in  heftfeu 
.  To  that  jizie  coeerfal  ihiae 
j  Tom  The  eyes  ot  Edderhiie ; 
I  And  as  ft  eiood  thai  &aa^  hndi  lam 

Black  amid  rhe  solea  sky, 
I  Suddenly  daa&aifes  is  raio. 
\  And  icncken  by  che  sunSfht, 

■  With  a  ^ksnaaod  tpxi^ttnt  hnes. 
Blended  azid  braided  gionooaty^* 
So  BBT,  fo  pore,  to  brisht  appcan 
That  kaeehng  Lady's  free  of 
For  the  rain  is  fallen,  che  gioom 
And  her  aool  bath  tiaen  wkh  the 


Hark !  the  marttec  teiitamg  by 
The  crerice.  with  her  twittcrinf  braod 
Beneath  aooe  shadowy  wall-flower  fia. 
In  the  high  air  of  aofitede ! 
She  ftkme,  aky-lonng  bird. 
In  that  k)^  clime  is  hesfd ; 
Bnt  hnDef  nr  from  cnn  renHM, 
Up  qninga  the  eagle«  Ske  a  tlemghr, 
And  poiacd  m  heaven'a 


WhSe  hk  wild  and  filfnl  cry 
Blanda  together  oea  and  aky. 
And  a  thniMaiid  aonga,  I  irow. 
From  the  wakcn'd  world  beknr. 
An  ikgkc  ihmi«k  dM  BOfMV  gkw. 
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Music  is  there  on  the  shore, 
Softening  sweet  the  billowy  roar ; 
For  bold  and  fair  in  every  weather, 
The  sea-mews  shrill  now  flock  together, 
Or  wheeling  off  in  lonoly  play, 
Carry  their  pastimes  far  away, 
To  little  isles  and  rocks  of  rest, 
Scatter'd  o'er  the  ocean's  breast. 
Where  these  glad  creatures  build  their  nest. 
Now  hymns  are  heard  at  every  fountain 
Where  the  land-birds  trim  their  wings. 
And  boldly  booming  up  the  mountain, 
Where  the  dewy  heath-flower  springs, 
Upon  the  freshenin^r  gales  of  morn 
Showers  of  headlong  bees  are  borne, 
Till  far  and  wide  with  harp  and  horn 
The  balmy  desert  rings! 

This  the  pensive  Lady  knows. 

So  round  her  lovely  frame  she  throws 

The  cloud-like  float  of  her  array. 

And  with  a  blessing  and  a  prayer 

She  fixeth  in  her  raven  hair 

The  jewel  that  her  lover  gave. 

The  night  before  he  cross'd  the  wave 

To  kingdoms  far  away ! 

Soft  steps  are  winding  down  the  stair, 

And  now  beneath  the  morning  air 

Her  breast  breathes  strong  and  free  ; 

The  sun  in  his  prime  glorious  hour 

Is  up,  and  with  a  purple  shower 

Hath  bathed  the  billowy  sea ! 

Lo !  morning's  dewy  hush  divine 
Hath  calm'd  the  eyes  of  Edderline ! 
Shaded  by  the  glooms  that  fall 
From  the  old  grey  castle  wall. 
Or,  from  the  glooms  emerging  bright, 
Cloud-like  walking  through  the  light. 
She  sends  the  blessing  of  her  smiles 
O'er  dancing  waves  and  steadfast  isles. 
And,  creature  though  she  be  of  earth. 
Heaven  feels  the  beauty  of  her  mirth. 
How  scraph-Iike  the  silent  greeting, 
Streaming  from  her  dark-blue  eyes. 
At  their  earliest  matin  meeting 
Upwards  to  the  dark-blue  skies ! 
Quickly  glancing,  gliding  slowly, 
Child  of  mirth  or  melancholy, 
As  her  midnight  dream  again, 
Of  the  hush'd  or  roaring  main. 


Comes  and  goes  across  her  brain. 

Now  she  sees  the  ship  returning, 

Every  mast  with  ensigns  burning 

Star-bright  o'er  the  cloud  of  sails. 

As,  queen-like,  down  the  green  sea-vales 

She  stoops,  or  o'er  the  mountains  green 

Re-ascending  like  a  queen ! 

Glad  the  heart  of  hoary  ocean 

In  the  beauty  of  her  motion  ! 

Now  through  midnight's  deepest  noon, 

Howling  to  the  wild  monsoon. 

She  sees  God's  anger  flash  around  her, 

And  the  glorious  vessel  founder 

To  one  vain  signal-gun ! 

While  in  the  lightning's  ghastly  glow 

The  shiplcss  ocean  rolls  below. 

As  in  the  mid-day  sun ! 

Far,  far  below,  in  rocky  cell 

Doth  a  seer- hermit  dwell. 

In  solitude  and  in  despair 

He  sits,  with  long,  black,  rusty  hair, 

Face  dim  as  death,  and  his  fix*d  eye 

Red-flashing  with  futurity. 

A  holy  madman !  with  no  chain 

But  those  forged  in  his  burning  brain^* 

Shuddering,  close  beside  his  feet, 

To  see  the  frequent  winding-sheet — 

Spite  of  the  water's  din,  to  hear 

Steps  trampling  gravewards  with  a  bier^ 

Or  like  a  sweep  of  wintry  weather, 

Wailing  at  midnight  o'er  the  heather 

Cloud-coronachs  that  wildly  rise 

When  far  away  a  chieftain  dies. 

• 

Down — downwards  to  his  savage  caye, 

By  steps  the  goat  doth  almost  fear 

To  lead  her  little  kids  to  browse 

On  wild  herb  that  there  thinly  grows 

'Mid  spray-showers  from  the  dashing  vrave 

So  dreadful  'tis  the  din  to  hear. 

The  Lady  with  a  quaking  prayer 

Descends,  as  if  upon  the  air. 

Like  sea-mew  with  white  rise  and  fitU, 

Floating  o'er  a  waterfall ! 

And  now  doth  trembling  Edith  wait 

Reluctant  at  the  closing  gate, 

And  wipes  away  her  tears; 

For. the  Lady  motions  her  to  stay, 

Then  with  a  wan  smile  sinks  away, 

And,  ghost-like,  disappears . 
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BRYAN  WALLER  PROCTOR. 

(BARRY  CORNWALL.) 


This  vmier  is  better  known,  both  at  home  and 
in  foreign  countries,  by  the  appellation  of  Barrt 
Cornwall,  usually  prefixed  to  his  works  for 
reasons  known  only  to  himself.  No  plausible  ex- 
cuse has  been  given  for  his  concealment  of  his 
real  name.  No  biography  of  this  poet  has  yet 
appeared,  and  little  respecting  his  early  life  is 
known  even  by  his  friends.  Bryan  Waller  Proctor 
was  born  in  London,  and  is  of  a  respectable  family 
in  the  northern  part  of  England.  He  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Ealing,  a 
village  near  London,  and  was  removed  from 
thence  to  Harrow  Grammar  School,  where  he 
remained  four  years,  and  numbered  among  his 
Bchool-fellows  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Peel,  the  minis- 
ter  for  the  home  department,  and  several  indivi- 
dnab  who  subsequently  became  noted  in  the 
world.  Dr.  Dniry  was  head- master  of  Harrow, 
at  that  time,  and  his  encomiums  have  been  sounded 
in  high  terms  by  more  than  one  of  his  scholars. 
This  Dr.  Drury  it  was  who  became  the  means  of 
the  introduction  of  Kean  the  actor  on  the  London 
stage,  having  seen  him  acting  in  Devonshire  and 
conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  talentd. 

From  the  school  at  Harrow,  Proctor  was  sent 
to  the  town  of  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  was 
placed  with  a  solicitor  to  learn  his  business.  The 
solicitor's  name  was  Atherston,  a  clever  and  ex- 
cellent  man.  With  this  master  he  remained  four 
years,  and  then  proceeded  to  London. 

At  the  time  Proctor  resided  at  Calne,  several 
characters  well  known  to  the  literary  world  dwelt 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  among  them  were  Crabbe, 
Moore,  and  Bowles.  Dr.  Priestley,  the  philoso- 
pher, once  occupied  a  house  opposite  to  that  in 
which  Mr.  Atherston  resided.  Coleridge,  after 
Mr.  Atherston  quitted  it,  dwelt  in  the  house 
where  Proctor  had  undergone  his  legal  probation. 
This  is  not  a  little  cunous  as  a  coincidence,  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  celebrated  men 
were  natives  of  the  town  of  Calne,  the  very  aspect 
of  which  is  as  little  poetical  or  literary  or  philoso- 
phic as  it  can  well  be. 

On  leaving  Calne  and  the  drudgery  of  the 
initiatory  part  of  his  profession,  the  poet  became 
the  pupil  of  a  conveyancer  in  one  of  the  inns  of 
court,  it  is  generally  reported  of  Lincoln*s-Inn. 
He  had  also  determined  to  go  to  the  bar,  but  cir- 
cumstances intervening  to  change  his  resolution. 
Proctor  pursued  his  original  profession  of  a  con- 
veyancer. 

The  "  Dramatic  Scenes,"  published  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Barry  Cornwall,  first  appeared 
in  1815,  and  about  the  end  of  the  same  year  he 
published  his  •*  Sicilian  Story."  In  the  short  in- 
terval which  elapsed  between  these  publicationa, 


Barry  Cornwall  became  a  great  favourite  with  the 
public.  The  subject  of  this  tale  is  derived  from 
the  inexhaustible  Decameron,  and  it  is  treated 
very  happily;  but  there  is  a  sombre  tone  runs 
through  all,  which  in  this  writer  is  not  feigned  or 
assumed,  as  it  has  been  by  others.  Ill  health  is 
I  generally  understood  to  be  the  cause  of  that 
species  of  melancholy  which  pervades  most  of  hb 
iftrke,  or  perhaps  a  constitutional  tendency  that 
way.  In  1820  appeared  his  **  Mercian  Golonna." 
This  poem  is  not  so  felicitous  in  the  plot  as  in  the 
execution.  It  has  excellencies  of  the  highest 
order ;  the  descriptions  of  nature  are  noble,  and 
the  passion  of  love  deUneated  with  a  rich  sense 
of  feeling.  *'  Mirandola"  was  his  next  published 
work;  it  came  out  in  1821,  well  sustaining  the 
author's  previous  reputation. 

The  models  on  which  Barry  Cornwall  has 
founded  his  poetic  style  may  be  found  among  the 
older  lyric  and  dramatic  poets  of  England.  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Webster,  Decker,  Marlow, 
and  Massinger,  among  our  writers  on  the  drama, 
and  Milton  in  the  epic  walk,  he  seems  to  have 
read  with  more  than  common  care,  and  to  have 
studied  some  portions  of  their  work  so  closely  as 
to  have  imitated  them  unconsciously,  as  may  be 
observed  in  his  printed  works.  In  stature  Proctor 
is  below  the  middle  height  rather  than  above. 
His  physiognomy  is  mild,  and  displays  with  that 
sedateness  and  melancholy  cast  which  is  observ- 
able in  his  poetry,  the  indications  of  kindness  of 
heart  and  an  amiable  although  somewhat  of  a 
feeble,  rather  than  masculine  character.  He  is 
married  recently,  and  much  of  his  time  is  neces- 
sarily occupied  with  the  affairs  of  business.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  this  that  his  appearance  before 
the  public  has  been  so  rare  of  late.  A  page  or 
two  in  the  **  New  Monthly  Magaxine,"  or  an  oc- 
casional contribution  to  some  of  the  literary  an- 
nuals, are  all  in  which,  for  several  years,  his  pen 
is  to  be  recognized  by  the  public. 

The  poetry  of  Barry  Cornwall,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  is  built  entirely  upon  the  dra- 
matists of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  all  he  writes 
is  deeply  imbued  with  their  spirit.  There  is  little 
or  none  of  their  energy  it  is  true,  but  there  is 
much  of  their  fine  character,  their  pathos,  their 
sadness,  and  their  gentle  passion.  There  is  a 
propensity  in  Barry  Cornwall  to  select  subjects 
from  among  the  morbid  feelings  of  our  nature,  or 
from  her  erratic  wanderings,  rather  than  from  her 
master-pieces  in  intellect  and  passion.  Of  the 
most  perfect  humanity  he  is  shy ;  and  even  pre- 
fers to  revel,  in  one  instance,  amid  the  dreams  of 
an  insanity  which  is  not  the  offspring  of  calamity, 
bat  inherent  from  his  heroine's  birth,  bom  with 
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her  and  part  of  her  being.  Perhaps  such  a  sub- 
ject is  not  the  happiest  for  poetry ;  yet  no  one 
can  deny,  that  in  "  Marcian  Colonna"  as  much 
has  been  made  of  it,  without  shocking  the  feel- 
ings of  the  reader  or  violating  propriety,  as  it  was 
possible  to  make.  There  are  passages  in  the 
works  of  Barry  Cornwall  which  will  bear  com- 
parison with  any  others  of  our  later  poets,  when 
read  detached  from  their  immediate  connection, 
their  antecedent  or  subsequent  verses.  In  some 
of  his  works  the  poet  falls  into  scenes  of  calm, 
contemplative,  philosophical  feeling,  which  afford 
materials  for  thinking,  as  well  as  yield  a  fund  of 
high  amusement  and  deep  interest.  He  seems  to 
feel  all  he  writes ;  and  so  feeling  every  thing,  he 
has  an  earnestness  which  is  rarely  to  be  found 
80  sustained  any  where  as  in  his  unruffled  and 
tranquil  poetry.  His  variations  are  less  than 
those  of  most  contemporary  writers :  he  pursues 
his  course  unbrokcniy  along,  in  gentle  chaste 
beauty. 

In  his  stories  or  plots  Barry  Cornwall  is  not  so 
fortunate  as  in  the  filling  up  of  his  details.  In 
**  Marcian  Colonna"  the  ill-judged  madness  of 
the  hero  is  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  and 
though  so  well  painted,  it  strikes  him  as  in  bad 
taste.  In  the  **  Sicilian  Story,"  the  plot  is  Boc- 
caccio's: **  Diego  de  Montilla*'  is  not  new.  The 
filling  in  of  his  pictures,  therefore,  constitutes 
their  merit,  and  the  poet  exhibits  no  falling  off 
there;  he  is,  though  an  imitative  rather  than  an 
original  writer,  more  especially  as  respects  his 
connection  with  the  older  English  dramatists,  un- 
equalled in  his  peculiar  walk.    Charles  Lamb  is  a 


copyist  of  them  to  servility,  but  Barry  Comwah 
resuscitates  their  spirit,  and  shows  nothing  of  ser- 
vile imitation-^e  animates  what  he  writes  by  their 
beauties,  but  he  rejects  their  antique  language 
and  conceits;  in  short,  he  only  borrows  their 
graces  and  the  purity  of  their  thoughts.  In  "  Mi- 
randola,"  however,  where  this  fondness  for  the 
earliest  dramatists  might  be  supposed  to  be  more 
conspicuous  from  the  character  of  the  poetry,  he 
does  not  seem  to  exhibit  more  of  his  predilection 
for  them  than  in  his  preceding  works,  which  have 
no  relation  to  dramatic  composition. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  variety  of  the 
human  countenance  is  so  great,  it  is  probable  no 
two  persons  ever  existed  exactly  like  each  other, 
if  placed  side  by  side.  The  same  variety  seems 
to  hold  good  in  respect  to  the  variety  of  style  and 
difference  among  writers.  There  are  no  two  so 
much  alike  that  a  practised  reader  can  be  mis- 
taken, judging  from  their  entire  works.  Barry 
Cornwall  stands  out  as  distinctly  from  his  con- 
temporaries, and  has  his  features  of  difference 
from  them  as  clearly  distinguished,  as  the  poetry 
of  Byron  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  prosaic 
rhymes  or  hexameters  of  Souihey.  His  character 
as  a  poet  is  precisely  that  of  the  man,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  therefore,  with  his  works  before 
a  stranger,  for  him  to  appreciate  justly  one  by  the 
other.  Of  all  the  living  poets  of  England,  not 
one  has  carried  himself  more  blamelessly,  or  pur- 
sued his  course  through  Hfe*s  journey  with  more 
honour  and  creilit  to  himself,  with  less  assump- 
tion and  more  claim  to  honest  praise  than  Barry 
Cornwall. 
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THE  TWO   DREAMS. 


Calphurnia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home ; 

She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw 

And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings,  portents, 
And  evils  imminent. 

Julius  Casar,  Act  ii..  Scene  S. 

And  dreams  in  their  developement  have  breath. 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  Joy  ; 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts. 
And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity ; 
They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past,— they  speak 
like  Sibyls  of  the  fUture. 

LoED  Btron.— 7^  Drtim 


This  scene  Is  foanded  on  a  tale  of  Boccaccio.  Ga- 
briello,  a  yoang  gentleman  of  Brescia,  was  privately 
married  to  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  there.  An- 
dreana  (which  was  her  name)  excluded  him  one 
oight  from  her  society.  On  his  remonstrance  after- 
wards, she  felated  to  hhn  a  dream ;  and  be,  at  the 
moment  of  relating  another,  intendinf  to  show  bsr 
the  fkllacy  of  dreams,  fell  4ead. 


SCENE. 
A  Garden. 

GaBRIELLO,  AlfDKlAJTA. 
OABRIBLLO. 

Come  hither,  Andreana  ;  you  and  I 
Have  lived  in  Brescia  here  as  lorert — nay 
Husband  and  wife,  full  three  years  now 
more! 


or 


*Ti8  more. 


ANDREAItA. 


GABRIELLO. 


You're  right,  sweet :  'tis  so.    In  that  time 
I  never  failed  to  see  you  at  the  hour 
We  fix*d  for  meeting:  if 'twere  fine,  'twas  well ; 
If  cold,  my  love  was  warm :  if  stormy,  I 
Wrapp'd  my  cloak  round  and  smiled,  for  yom 

were  safe ; 
And  when  the  piping  winds  of  winter  blew 
Sharp  sleet  against  me  and  the  blinding  rain. 
And  the  loud  quarrelling  elements  cast  out 
Their  sheeted  fires,  'twas  something  cheerful 

still 
To  think  of  the  after- welcome  you  would  ghre  me. 
But  these  are  trifles. 
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AHDRKANA. 

Not  to  me :  I  know 
How  constant  you  have  been,  lore :  have  1  not 
Confeaa'd  it  often  t 

OABRXELLO. 

Often. 

AUD&BANA. 

Well  then,  why 
Remind  me  thus — tboa  harshly  (for  you  did) 
Of  what  I  own  so  gratefully  t 

GABRIErXO. 

Andreana, 
Last  night  'tis  said  (the  only  night  when  I 
Since  our  sweet  marriage,  have  been  barred  from 

you) 
The  young  Count  Strozzi  visited— ^your  father: 
Was'tnotsof 

ANDREANA. 

Yes. 

OABRIELLO. 

And  why  was  I  excluded  f 

AITDREANA. 

I  had  a  ailly  trouble  on  me  then  : 

You'll  laugh  when  I  shall  tell  you  of  it  (I  hope, 

YoQ  «tZZ  laugh;)  I  have  hade— a  dream;    sit 

closer, 
And  press  your  palm  'gainst  mine — that's  well ; 

but  you 
Hm  quite  forgot  your  usual  kiss. 


OABRIELLO. 
ANDREANA. 

Yoa  press  my  lip  too  hard. 


There. 


Oh! 


OABRIELLO. 

I'll  try  again. 

ANDREANA. 

Pshaw !  but  laugh  at  me  now,  dear.    I  have  had 
A  horrid  dream :  methought  we  lay  together 
Beside  this  splashing  fountain :  it  was  night, 
lA  sultry  night)  and  overhead  the  stars 
Went  rolling  'round  and  'round  the  moonless 

skies: 
The  noise  they  uttered  in  their  rushing  course 
Was  like  a  serpent's  hiss. — ^Look  there,  G^- 

briello, 
Orion's  centre  star  moved  then. 


Yoa  idle  girL 


OABRBLLO. 

Away, 

AXDEXAHA. 

Keep  your  eye  fiz'd. 

eABROLLO. 


Goon. 


ANDREANA. 

Wcll,-^I  was  lying  then,  as  I  am  now. 
Within  your  arms.  How  sweet  Love's  pillow  is ! 
I  look*d  at  you  and  smiled :  I  spoke,  but  you 
Heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  trembled.   Still  the  stars 
Went  'round  and  'round,  their  circles  lessening 
At  each  revolve :  At  last  one  reached  the  point 
Right  o'er  your  head,  and  sank— Another  came 
And  sank  in  darkness — then  another  died. 
Orb  after  orb  came  rolling  in  its  round. 
As  though  impeird  within  your  influence, 
And  vanish' d  like  the  first.     Saturn  alone 
(Your  natal  star)  blazed  sullenly  aloof:  . 

At  last  he  staggered  with  a  hideous  noise. 
As  though  a  globe  were  cracking,  and  his  ring 
Shook,  and  look'd  white  about  him,  and  a  light 
Came  streaming  from  his  sphere.    But  why  tell 

this? 
He  died  with  the  rest,  at  last :  Then  I-*— 


OABRIELLO. 


Awoke  f 


ANDREANA. 

No,  no.    Would  thst  I  had.    Now  listen,  love: 
Attentive  too. 

OABRIELLO. 

I  rest  upon  your  words : 
You  tell  a  dream  so  prettily. 

ANDREANA. 

I  thought 
That  when  the  last  star  died,  a  thundering  sound 
Was  heard  in  the  air,  like  groans  and  horrid 

laughs. 
And  shrieks  and  syllables  in  an  unknown  tongue : 
And  over  us  vast  wings,  that  might  have  borne 
The  lost  archangel  in  his  wanderings. 
Floated,  and  once  they  touched  me  (but  you  lay 
Beside  me,  so  I  felt  no  fear.)    At  last 
There  rose  a  shadowy  thing  from  out  your  body. 
And  stood  in  silence  by  you.    It  was  not 
Flesh,  no  nor  vapour ;  but  it  seem'd  to  be 
A  dismal  compound  of  the  elements. 
Huddled  by  chance  together  ere  the  form 
Of  man  was  fiz'd  and  fashioned  into  beauty. 
Then,  like  a  loathsome  and  unfinished  thing, 
Flung  aside  for  ever. 

OABRIELLO. 

So,  what  happen'd  then  f 

ANDREANA. 

Why  then  the  thing  hung  over  you.  You  scream'd 
And  struggled  painfully,  but  it  laugh'd  and  flapp'd 
Its  chflling  wings,  and  breathed  on  you — Then 

yon 
LaystiU- 


OABRXSLLO. 


Proceed. 


AKDRBANA. 

And  then  the  dark  earth  yawned. 
And  there  came  ont  blue  fires  and  sounds  of  tor^ 

tore, 
Corsee  and  ihrieke— then  solitary  laughs. 
The  eraetme  eeiMd  yua  in  its  arms,  iad  sprang 
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(T  could  not  hold  you  then,  dear  Gabriello) 
With  you  into  the  gulf:  and  then  I  'woke. 


GABRIELLO. 


And  is  this  all  ? 


AMDREANA. 

Is*t  not  enough  ?  alas ! 

GABRIELLO. 

Shame,  silly  girl,  look  up  and  kiss  me.    So 
The  ghost  you  see  has  never  harmed  my  lip, 
And  your^s  grow  sweeter  daily. 

ANDREANA. 

Oh !  you  flatterer: 
You  do  the  same  to  others.     You  were  called 
A  gallant  youth  before  I  knew  you. 

GABRIELLO. 

Ay. 

But  not  since,  Andreana.     I  have  lost 
My  name  for  gallantry  now,  (a  serious  thing 
Alas,  alas  !)  I  have  a  mind  to  grieve 
As  you  did  'bout  the  dream. 

ANDREANA. 

Ah  !  why  will  you 
Bring  that  back  to  my  memory  7  Let  us  talk 
Of  aomething  else. 

GABRIELLO. 

Why  then  about  my  dream ; 
For  r^e  dreamt  too,  and  'twas  a  terrible  dream. 
Yet  I  am  here  to  laugh  at  it. 

ANDREANA. 

When  did  it  happen  f 


Last  night. 


GABRIELLO. 
ANDREANA. 

Waa't  of  yourself? 


GABRIELLO. 


Dearest.    I  dreamt — 


I'll  tell  yoa  soon. 


ANDREANA. 

Was' t— was' t  about  the  stars  t 

GABRIELLO. 

No,  no,  you  coward,  I— 

ANDREANA. 

Now,  at  I  lire 
Orion's  lights  are  out. 

OABRIXLLO. 

Your  eyes  grow  dim. 
Look!  there  they  are,  there. 

AHD&BANA. 

Ah!  they're  come  egttn. 

GABSllLLO. 

Well,  as  you  please.-^I  thought  I  had  a  &wn, 
White  and  as  spotless  as  the  snow  that  lies 


On  inaccessible  hills.     I  thought  I  loved 
This  fawn  as  I  love  you,  sweet. 

ANDREANA. 

Ah !  so  much  f 

GABRIELLO. 

Why  haply  not,  but  mucht  that's  certain :  So, 
To  keep  the  pretty  thing  secure,  I  bought 
A  collar  of  gold  and  luck'd  it  round  its  neck, 
Which  fastening  to  me  by  a  chain,  I  roamed 
For  exercise  in  the  forest.     The  silly  deer 
Frolick'd  and  toss'd  its  antler'd  head  about. 
And  lick'd  my  hand  at  times,  and  then  'twould 

browse 
On  thyme  and  odorous  herbs :  at  last,  fatigued, 
I  safe  upon  a  hillock  that  arose 
'Neaih  a  wild   orange-tree,  and  plucked  some 

flowers 
To  make  a  coronet  for  my  horned  fool ; 
And  flung  a  leaf  or  two  at  times  upon  it: 
These  it  would  take  in  its  mouth,  but  liking  not 
The  taste,  cast  them  away,  and  then  would  run 
In  sportive  anger  toward  me.    This  did  waste 
Some  time.     At  last 

ANDREANA. 

What  was  the  end  t 

GABRIELLO. 

You  are 

Impatient,  sweet.    While  I  was  busy  with 
My  gafland,  the  chain  shook,  and  there  came 

forth 
A  sob  like  sorrow  from  my  pretty  fawn. 
I  look'd — its  ears  were  pricked  up,  and  its  eyes 
(From  which  a  tremulous  light  came)  seem'd 

to  start 

■ 

From  the  head :  the  slight  limbs  trembled,  and 

the  flanks 
Heaved  up  and  down  as  though  it  had  been 

chased ; 
The  fore  legs  were  stretch'd  out,  the  hinder  bent 
Beneath  its  delicate  body. 


Thei 


ANDREANA. 

Yes ;  go  on. 

GABRIELLO. 


A  black  greyhound  bitch  then  started  forth : 
Lean  'twas,  and  like  a  wolf. 

ANDREANA. 

But  black  f 

GABRIELLO. 

Yes,  black 
As  winter  nights  are  when  the  heavy  clouda 
Do  curtain  up  the  stars. 


AJTDRBANA. 

I  do  not  like 


The  colour. 


GABRIELLO. 

Nor  the  dog,  sweet,  as  you'll  eee : 
The  dog  ran  towards  me. 
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ANDREAKA. 

Towards  the  fawn,  you  mean. 

GABRIZLLO. 

Towards  me,  my  Andreana:  that  wot  odd.     . 

AITDRKANA. 

But  all  dreams  are,  you  know. 

GABRIELLO. 

They  are.    I  like 
To  hear  you  talk  thus :  some  half  hour  ago 
And  you'd  hare  conjured  something  terrible 
From  this  slight  dream. 

AlCDREANA. 

True,  true, — ^but  for  the  story. 

OABRIELLO. 

The  dog  ran  towards  me  with  outstretch'd  jaws 
From  which  the  white  foam  trickled;   its  red 

tongue 
Was  cnrFd  within  its  mouth,  and  every  tooth 
Stood  bare  and  grinning  at  me.    Then  I  shook. 


Afraid,  my  lore  f 


AVDREAlfA. 


SABRIELLO. 


Why,  somewhat  frighten'd,  for 
I  had  no  power  to  move.  Then  the  beast  spnmg 
Against  my  heart.    By  heaven  !  I  felt  a  pain 
As  though  a  dagger  struck  me,  and  it  seized 
My  side  (my  left  side  here,)  and  gnaw'd  its  way 
In  a  moment  to  my  heart :  the  blood  gush'd  oat, 
And  once  inefhought  so  freely  that  the  dog 
Was  blinded  with  it,  but  he  shook  't  away 
And  came  with  fiercer  appetite.    At  last, 
Now  hearken,  love. 

AlfDREAITA. 

I  do,  I  do. 


Whatthent 


OABRIELLO. 


AXDRXAKA. 


OABBIILLO. 


At  last, 


OABRIELLO. 

Now,  Andreana,  learn  how  little  hath 
A  dream  to  do  with  life,  and  yet  life  is 
Itself  a  dream  perhaps;  with  me  it  hath 
Been  happy,  for  young  Andreana*8  mine. 
Yet,  not  a  dream ;  for  that  were  bad  indeed 
Should  all  our  hopes  be  finil,— evanishing 
With  the  coarse  mould  that  pens  the  spirit  up : 
Oh  no,  the  spirit's  immortal,  sure.    How  fine 
And  marvellous  the  subtle  intellect  is. 
Beauty's  creator !  it  adorns  the  body 
And  lights  it  like  a  star.    It  shines  for  ever, 
And  like  a  watch-tower  to  the  infidel 
Shows  there's  a  land  to  come. 

AKDREAKA. 

How  grave  you  are. 

OABRIELLO. 

Something  oppresses  me :  I'll  blow  it  away. 
There— now  'tis  gone— oh ! 

AllDREANA. 

What's  the  matter,  love  t 

OABRIELLO. 

O  Andreana !    Here,  here,  clasp  your  arms 
.About  me,  love:  my  life's  departing:  quick- 
Closer — oh !   close :   press  harder,  sweet :    the 

blood 
Is  running  from  my  heart. 

AKDREANA. 

O  Gabriello ! 
Speak,  speak :  do  not  look  so.    Nay — 

»ABRIELLO. 

My  late — ah! — 
[Dies. 

▲IIDREANA. 

So  that's  well: 

You're  easier  now ;  do  you  feel  fiiint  f  Ales ! 

He  swoons.    I'll  scoop  some  water  from  the 

fountain, 
Aild  kiss  him  into  life  again.    I  never 
Saw  him  thus  ill  before  :  Gabriello ! 
Dear  Gabriello !  Now  this  is  pretence : 
I  know  it. — Ha !— he's  dead.  [FoDt, 


I— 


AXDRIAKA. 

Ha!  ipeak quickly;  then— 

OABRULLO. 

I  'woke.     [Laughmg, 

.    AVDSIJLKA. 

Ha-ha-ha-ha:  FU  punish  you  for  this. 
And  this  is  really  all  f 

OABRIELLO. 

In  truth  it  is: 
Vt  not  enough-^will  you  have  more  t 

AKDREANA. 

No,  no. 


LUDOVICO  SFORZA. 


m  close  rahie  eyes, 
And  in  a  melancholy  tboufbt  1*11  (hime 
Her  figure  'fbre  me.    Now  I  have  it— bow  strong 
Imsfination  works  I  how  she  can  (hime 
Things  which  are  not!  methinks  she  stands  afore  me. 
Wbbsto— 7^  WkiU  DtnUt  Act  ill 

RmL    Buy,  sir,  stay : 
Ton  are  too  hot,  and  I  have  hrooflit  you  physle 
To  lesaper  yoar  high  veins. 

JCv    Thoa  doat  not  mean  this  ;  'tis  impossible : 
Then  art  too  sweet  and  gentle. 
No,  I  am  not. 
Bbaumoiit  AMD  FuRonD—Tte  JIUUTb  TVaftif, 

Aetv. 
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Thif  scene  is  founded  partly  on  a  fact  in  Italian  hia- 
tory.  Ludovico  Sforza  was  the  uncle  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  was  present  at  his  marriage 
with  Ifl;ibella,  grand-daughter  of  the  king  of  Na- 
pies.  Sforza  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
Isabella ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  caused  his 
nephew,  Galeazzo,  to  be  poisoned.  The  last  scenoi 
which  occurs  aAer  the  lapse  of  a  year,  is  imaginary. 


SCENE    I. 

A  Street. 
Duke  of  Milan,  Ludovico  Sforza. 

DUKE. 

And  this  proud  lady — was  she  chaste  as  fair  f 

SFORZA. 

Pure  as  the  flame  that  burnt  on  Dian*s  altar, 
And  lovely  as  the  morning. — Oh !  she  stood 
Like  one  of  (hose  bright  shapes  of  fabling  Greece 
(Born  of  the  elements.)  which  as  they  tell, 
Woo*d  mortals  to  their  arms.     A  form  more 

beautiful, 
Houri  or  child  of  the  air,  ne*er  glanced  upon 
A  poet's  dream,  nor  in  Arabian  story 
Gave  promise  to  that  vaunted  paradise : 
Not  they  who  from  the  stars  look  watchfully 
Upon  the  deeds  of  men,  and  oft  *tis  said 
Dart  like  a  vapour  from  their  wheeling  orbs 
In  streaming  splendour  hither,  to  redress 
Or  guide,  were  lovelier.    Her  voice  was  sweet 
And  full  of  music,  and  did  bear  a  charm 
Like  numbers  floating  from  the  breathed  flute, 
Caught  afar  oflT, — and  which  the  idle  winds 
Of  June,  through  wantonness,  at  eve  do  fling 
0*er  banks  and  beds  of  flowers. 

DUKE. 

What !  have  you  done,  my  lord? 

SFORZA. 

Extravagant  boy. 
Art  not  content  T    Well,  T  could  say  for  ever. 
Her  step?  'twas  light  as  Dian's  when  she  tripp'd 
Amidst  her  frolic  nymphs,  laughing,  or  when 
Just  risen  from  the  bath  she  fled  in  sport 
'Round  oaks  and  sparkling  fountains, 
Chased  by  the  wanton  Oreades :  Her  brow 
Me  as  Athenian  marble,  but  around  it 
Grew  fillets  like  the  raven's  wing ;  her  mouth 
(Jove  would  have  kissed  't)  did  keep  as  prisoners 
Within  its  perfumed  gates  white  pearls,  more 

rich 
Than  Cleopatra  got  from  Antony : 
Her  eyes,  and  one  might  look  on  them  at  timet, 
In  lustre  did  outvie  that  Egyptian  queen, 
When  on  the  Cydnns*  banks  in  pride  she  stuck 
Rare  gems,  each  one  a  province,  in  her  hair, 
And  bade  the  Roman  worship  her. 


Is  dead  t 


DUXB. 

And  she 
flsABKLLA  app&nt  of  a  wtmbts. 


SFORZA. 

Dead,  dead.    No— what  is  this? 
Fair  vision ! 

DUKB. 

Uncle,  look  upon  her, — ^there. 

SFORZA. 

What,  can  the  grave  give  up  its  habitant  f 
Or  have  the  sheeted  dead  a  power  at  will 
To  visit  us,  to  claim  their  wonted  guise ; 
And  from  that  eager  reveller  the  worm 
Regain  their  fleshy  substance — his  fair  spoil  f 
It  is  herself:  and  can  the  mouldering  eye 
Resume  its  lustre,  and  when  death  has  drawn 
His  fllmy  veil  around  it,  sweep  't  away  X 


DUKE. 


SFORZA. 


My  Lord  \ 


I've  heard,  and  some  believe  't,  that  when 
The  soul  doth  quit  its  prison  here,  'tis  check'd 
At  times,  and  is  ordain'd  to  sink  again 
And  give  life,  feeling,  to  some  ruder  shape ; 
But  that's  in  punishment  for  such  dark  spirits 
As  have  ill  flll'd  thuir  part :  'Twas  not  for  thee 
Struck  in  thy  prime  with  scarce  one  acted  sin 
Upon  thee.— Ha  I — She's  vanish'd. 

[Isabella  leavei  the  window. 


DUKB. 


8P0RZA. 


'Tis  Isabella. 


No  more. 


DUKE. 

I  thought  you'd  seen  her  picture,  lir 

SFORZA. 

I  have,  I  have ;  no,  no,  I  wander, — never. 
This  is  the  very  mockery  of  the  dead. 
And  this  is  your  bride,  Galeazzo  X 


DUKB. 


SFORZA. 


Yes. 


She's  very  fair.    You  knew  her  face  before, 
But  ne'er  confess'd  it  ? 

DUKB. 

I  was  fearful  lest 
I  should  have  many  rivals. 


The  door  opent. 


SFORZA. 

'Tis  enough : 


Enter  Isabblla,  attended  ;  Pibro  db  Mbdki. 

and  otheri, 

DUKB. 

My  sweetest  Isahella !  you  have  rested 

After  your  journey ,  well  f    Fatigae  Mems  loath 
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To  barm  jryi ;  \:A  yoar  eyes  are  fpared,  I 
For  many  a  Milan  cooqaeac 


There's  but 


,    I  And  CTery  thing  flcemj  happy  now,  bat  moac 
'  The  hean  of  Milaa. 


My  doty  bids  mo  look  to. 


And  yoar  heart  f 


my  hont. 

Indeed. 


rncf  faCL 


01  WEDICT. 

My  lord,  my  loid! 

SrOKZA. 

Hia!  my  De  Medici!  welcome. 

Dl  MEDICI. 

Thanks,  dear  Sibrxa ; 
I  tlmaght  yoa'd  not  have  mark'd  me.    If  your 

mood 
Always  so  Tery  eontemplatiTe  7 

sroKiA. 

Ono! 

'Tis  the  fidr  princess Bat  my  nephew  has 

FoTj^ot  me. 

DUKE. 

My  dear  uncle,  pardon,  pardon, 
fhis  is  my  guardian,  dearest  Isabel : 
My  lather,  I  should  say :  I  pray  you  lore  him. 

sroRZA. 

Lodoneo  Sibrza,  lady,  and  your  knight ; 
If  yoa  will  own  so  poor  a  one. 


ISABELLA. 


DE  MEDICI. 


Thanks,  sir. 


Ho 
I 


ft  dangerous  man,  my  princess,  for 
him  gazing  on  yoa 

SrORZA. 

How! 

DB  MEDICI. 


A  Star,  and 
The  planets. 


As  though  he'd  foond 
under  the  influence  of 


srosiA. 


Pr*ythee bat  the  princess  hat 

Not  seen  the  Alps  by  day-light.  Turn  your  eyes 
Here,  madam.     Look!   methinks  their  snowy 

crowns 
Shbe  radiantly  as  they  had  seen  the  snn. 

DUKE. 

The  Tery  hills  give  welcome  to  my  love, 


BABXLLA. 


Toallspoa 


Oh'.  taiLe  care,  my  lord; 
else,  I  fear. 


STOEXA. 


The  holiday  of  N 
The  qoeen  of  'c 


This  day  looks  like 
,  madam,  and  yoa 


DCXE. 

No  more  then.    N< 
Now  ibr  oar  marriage :  blush  noc^  for  by  this  bios 
And  benfing  canopy,  there's  nought  so  feir 
As  thee,  my  own  sweet  bride;  and 

happy 
As  now  the  Duke  of  MBan.    Come. 

STOEZA. 

ril  follow.  [J 
— She's  gone — and  it  is  night.    What  *  shall  I  m 
My  age  be  follying  f  and  this  puny  boy 
To  cheat  his  tutor. — It  may  please  him  now 
To  reign  in  Milan :  no,  no,  that's  my  care. 
Oh !  what  an  eye  she  has:  It  is  not  fikely 
She  will  lire  quiet  here :  Her  look  forbids  it. 

She  wiU  be  Duke :  And  I Now  had  I  been 

The  same  Ludorico  Sforza  who  did  win 
(Some  twenty  years  ago)  the  prize  at  Floreoee, 
Perhaps  she  might  have  loTed  me:  Out  oo't,  I 
Grow  foolish  m  my  age.    My  Iotc — that  I 
Might  conquer,  or  my  ambition.     Oh !  hot  here 
Both  spur  me  on :  whither,  no  matter— none. 
I*m  borne  upon  the  wings  of  fiite  to  do 
Some  serious  act,  or  thus  it  seems,  and  will 
Not  quarrel  with  my  destiny.    I'll  think  on't. 

[JSnC 


SCENE  II. 

A  JUwmt  teitk  a  BamqueL 

Isabella  (sols.) 

Time  lags,  and  slights  his  duty.    I  remember 
The  days  when  he  would  fly.    How  sweet  they 

were 
Then  I  rebuked  his  speed,  and  now— «nd  now 
I  drench  his  wing  with  tears.    How  heavily 
The  minutes  pass !    Can  he  avoid  me  ?    Oh ! 
I  almost  wi8h--and  yet  that  must  not  be. 
Hark,  hark!     I  hear  a  step  come   sounding 

through 
The  hall.    It  i$  the  murderer,  Sforza.    Now, 
Rise  up  my  heart  in  thy  own  strength,  and  do 
The  act  of  justice  bravely.    So. 

Enter  Sfokza. 


SPOEZA. 


My  love ! 
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O  my  delight,  my  deity !  I  am  come 

To  thank  yoa  for  being  gracious.    I  am  late  f 

ISABELLA. 

Oh !  no :  you  are  in  time,  my  lord. 

srosxA. 

You  look 
But  sad,  my  Isabella :  let  me  hope 
No  ill  has  happen'd  :  nothing,  sweet,  to  sway 
Your  promise  from  me  ? 

ISABELLA. 

Be  assured  of  that. 
My  soul — ^I  mean  that — ^Ah !  you're  grave :  Well, 

you 
Have  cause  to  chide  me,  but  my  spirits  have 
Been  faint  to-night  at  times.    I'll  do  my  best 
To  entertain  you  as  you  merit. 


SFOKZA. 


Better,  I  hope,  my  Isabel. 


Far 


ISABELLA. 


Your  grace 
May  challenge  any  thing :  Report  has  been 
So  lavish  in  its  favours  tow'rd  you  that 
All  hearts  mtul  fain  be  yours.    Even  I,  you  see, 
Although  a  widow,  not  divested  of 
Her  sorrows  quite,  am  here  i'  the  midst  of  tears. 
To  smile,  like  April,  on  you:  but  you'll  grow 
To  vanity,  sir,  unless  some  stop  be  put 
To  your  amorous  conquests.    I  must  do't. 


STOBZA. 

Yoa  shall,  my  Isabella. 

ISABELLA. 


Yoa  shall, 


Sir,  I  will. 
Yoa  shall  be  wholly  mine— till  death.    I  have 
As  yet  been  full  of  miseries :  they  have  swell'd 
My  heart  to  bursting.    Yoa  shall  soothe  ftie. 


8F0BZA. 


How? 


ISABELLA. 

We'll  find  a  way nay,  nof  so  free,  my  lord ; 

I  must  be  won  with  words  (though  hollow,) 

smiles. 
And  vows  (although  you  mean  them  not,)  kind 

looks 
And  excellent  flattery.    Come,  my  lord,  what 

say  yoa  f 
Fm  all  impatience. 

aroBiA. 

Oh!  what  can  I  say t 
Thoa  art  so  lovely  to  me  that  my  words 
Must  soond  Kke  cheats  to  many.  They  of  whom 
The  poets  told,  men  say,  were  shadows,  dreams. 
So  they  will  swear  of  thee. 

»  ISABELLA. 

Alas!  my  lord. 


I  have  DO  patronage. 


SFORZA. 

But  /  will  have 
Your  name  recorded  in  the  sweetest  verse, 
And  sculptors  shall  do  honour  to  themselves 
And  their  delicious  art  by  fashioning  thee ; 
And  painters  shall  devise  for  us  a  story. 
Where  thou  and  I,  love,  shall  be  seen  reclining. 
Thou  on  my  arm- 
is  abella. 
A  happy  thought. 

SFORZA. 

And  in 
The  guise  of  the  throned  Juno — I  as  Jove 
In  his  diviner  moments,  languishing 
Beneath  thy  look. 

ISABELLA. 

She  was  a  shrew,  my  lord, 
(That  queen  o'  the  heavens,)  and  I^— 

SFORZA. 

Then  thou  shalt  be 
Like  her  who  in  old  inimitable  tales 
Was  pictured  gathering  flowers  in  Sicily, 
And  raised  to  Dis's  throne  :  methinks  she  was 
A  beautiful  prophecy  of  thee  ;  and  there 
Mountains  shall  rise  and  grassy  valleys  lie 
Asleep  i'  the  sun,  and  blue  Sicilian  streams 
Shall  wander,  and  green  woods  (their  leaves  just 

touched 
With  light)  shall  bend  'fore  some  faint  western 

wind 
And  bow  to  bright  Apollo  as  he  comes 
Smiling  from  out  the  east.    What  moref    Oh! 

yoa 
Shall  kneel  and  pluck  the  flow'rs,  and  look  aside 
As  hearkening,  and — I  will  be  there  (a  god,) 
Rushing  tow'rds  thee,  my  sweet  Proserpina. 


An  ugly  story. 


ISABELLA. 
SFORZA. 

How,  sweet  f 

ISABELLA. 

You  would  take  me 
To — Hell  then.    Pardon  me,  my  lord ;  I  am 
Not  well.  Come,  you  must  honour  me,  and  taste 
Of  my  poor  entertainment. 

ft 

SFORZA. 

Willingly. 


We'll  be  akme. 
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ISABELLA. 
trOBZA. 

'Tis  better.    I  have  now 

No  appetite  ior  common  viands,  yet 

I'll  drink  to  thee,  my  queen. 

ISABEUiA. 

This  is 
A  curious  wine,  my  lord,  and  like  those  dropi 
Sought  by  philosophers  (the  lifo  elixir,) 
Will  make  yoa  iihmortaL 
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SFORZA. 

GiTc  it  me,  ray  love. 
Iffty  jou.  ne'er  know  an  hour  of  sorrow. 


ISABELLA. 

Suy,  stay— «oft,  put  it  down. 

SFORZA. 


Ha 


Why,  how  is  this ! 


ISABELLA. 

Would— would  you  drink  without  me  T 
Shame  upon  you ! 

Look  at  this  fruit:  a  sea- worn  captain  who 
Had  saird  all  'round  the  world  brought  it  for  me 
From  the  Indian  islands  :  and  the  natives  there 
Do  worship  it.    This. 

SFORZA. 

'T  has  a  luscious  taste. 
My  nephew,  when  he  lived,  was  fond  of  a  fruit 
That's  not  unlike  it. 

ISABELLA 

Thanks,  ye  spirits  of  vengeance ! 

[Aside, 
Now  yoa  shall  taste  the  immortal  wine  my  lord, 
And  drink  a  health  to  Cupid. 

SFORIA. 

Cupid,  then. 
Hs  was  a  cunning  god :  he  dimm'd  men's  eyes, 
'Tb  prettily  said  i*  the  fable.     But  my  eyes 
(Yet  how  I  love !)  are  clear  as  though  I  were 
A  stoic.    Ah ! 

ISABELLA. 

Ha !  what's  the  matter,  sir  f 

STORZA. 


The  wine  is  cold. 


ISABELLA. 


You'll  find  it  wanner,  shortly. 
It  is  its  nature,  as  I'm  told,  to  heat 
The  heart.    My  lord,  I  read  but  yesterday 
Of  an  old  man,  a  Grecian  poet,  who 
Devoted  all  his  Ufe  to  wine  and  died 
O'  the  grape:  methinks  'twas  just. 

SFORZA. 

'Twas  SO.    This  wine— 

ISABELLA. 

And  stories  have  been  told  of  men  whose  fives 
Were  infamous,  and  so  their  end :  I  mean 
That  the  red  murderer  has  been  murder'd,  and 
The  traitor  struck  with  treason :  He,  who  let 
The  orphan  perish,  came  himself  to  want : 
Thus  justice  and  great  God  have  order'd  it ! 
So  that  the  scene  of  evil  has  been  tum'd 
Against  the  actor  in  it ;  black  thoughts  arisen, 
And  foil'd  the  schemes  of  fierce  imaginers, 
Andr-pMfon  given  for  poison. 


SFORZA. 


O  my  heart! 


ISABELLA. 

Is  the  wine  still  so  cold,  sir  7 

SFORZA. 

Oh !  I  bum. 
Some  water — ^I  bum  with  thirst — Ohl  what  is 
this? 

ISABELLA. 

Yoa're  pale :  Fil  call  for  help.    Here  ! 

Servonts  enter, 

ISABELLA. 

Bind  that  man 
To  hia  seaL 

SFORZA. 

Traitress! 

ISABELLA. 

Now  begone.— ^My  lord ! 
[Servants  exeunt, 
Y\\  not  deceive  you :  you  have  drank  a  draught 
Will  send  you  from  this  world. 

SFORZA. 

My  heart,  my  heart ! 
Traitress !  I  &int,  faint — ah  !— 

ISABELLA. 

I  would  have  done 
My  act  of  justice  mildly  on  you,  but 
It  could  not  be.    I  felt  that  you  must  die 
For  my  sake,  for  my  boy,  and  Milan.    Yon 
Murdered  my  lord  husband.    Stare  not :  'tis 
A  melancholy  truth.     You  have  usurp'd 
The  first  place  in  the  dukedom,  and  swept  all 
My  child's  rights  to  the  dust.    What  say  yon, 

sirf 
Do   you   impeach    my   story  f    While   you've 

time. 
Give  answer  to  me.  [He  dies. 

Yon  are  silent.    Then 
You  are  condemn'd  for  ever.    I  could  grieve 
Almost  to  see  you  with  that  marble  look. 
Alas !  that  neck  which  bore  the  ducal  chain, 
That  head  the  coronet,  both  bending  once 
Tow'rd  shouting  slaves,  are  fixed  now.    His  eye 
Is  motionless.    How  like  those  forms  he  looks. 
That  sit  in  stony  whiteness  over  tombs. 
Memorials  of  their  cold  inhabitants. 
Speak  I  are  ye  grown  to  stone  f    What  can  you 

say 
In  your  defence,  sir  t    Tum  your  eyes  firom  me : 
Villain :  how  dare  you  look  at  me  f    Yon  ahall 
Be  amorous  no  more.-'Away :  Most  I 
Rouse  youf    How  idly  his  arms  hang!    Turn 

your  eyeB 
Away.    I  dare  not  touch  Um — yet  I  must. 
Ha!  he   is   dead — dead.    So,    by  me:    Sweet 

heaven ! 
Forgive  me,  I'm  a  widow  broken-hearted ; 
A  mother  too :  'twas  for  my  child  I  did  it. 
I  was  not  in  my  nature  cruel,  but 
Yon  bloody  man  did  press  so  hardly  on  us ; 
He  would  have  torn  my  pretty  bird  from  me : 
I  had  but  one—what  could  I  do  f    There  was 
No  other  way :  And  this  is  blood  for  blood. 
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LYSANDER    AND    lONE. 


Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair  1"- 

Oh!  if  you  have 

Hid  them  in  fonie  flowery  cave, 

Tell  me  but  where. 

Milton— ComiM. 

But  fhe 

Did  not  disdain  to  give  his  love  contenting ; 
Cruel  the  soul  that  feeds  on  bouIs  tormenting : 
Nor  did  she  scorn  hhn,  though  not  nobly  born, 
LOVE  IS  NOBILITY. 

Spenser— ^^rt(aiii'«  Ida. 


This  sketch  is  altogether  imaginary,  and  is  an  endea- 
vour to  communicate  to  a  pastoral,  something  of  the 
familiarity  of  a  common  dialogue. 


SCENE. 

A  Wood, 

Ltsander,  Ionb. 

ltsander. 


Now  sit. 


Where  t 


lONE. 


LTSANDER. 


On  this  broken  stump,  here ;  see, 
The  embroiderer,  moss,  hath  wrought  you  a 
golden  seat. 


IONS. 


How !  on  the  moss ! 


LYSANDER. 

Aye :  for  when  nature  dresses, 
It  fills  its  part  well,  therefore  honour  it : 
There  seems  a  kindly  feeling  in  it,  as  though 
A  spirit  of  goodness  peepM  from  out  the  earth 
To  shield  decay. 

lONE. 

So— there :  now  kneel  and  worship. 

LTSANDER. 

I  will :  but  first  look  at  your  bower ;  behind 
Are  hazel  boughs :  lean  on  them,  sweet,  they  will 
Clasp  you  like  love :  and  what  a  canopy  is 
This  scented  lime!  kings  have  not  such  above 

*em. 
And  list !  how  midst  its  shivering  leaves  the  wind 
Makes  amorous  noises  Ctis  Favonius,  hark ! 
Murmuring  amongst  the  blossoms ;)  then  below 
There  is  a  carpet  for  your  delicate  feet, 
Wove  in  Vertumnus*s  loom. 


IONS. 


'TisRBweetplaoe. 


LTSANDSR. 


Aye,  Iris  has  been  here,  beloved ;  she 

Is  the  Spring's  almoner  you  know,  add  leatten 


Upon  the  subject  world,  dyed  flow'rs  and  sweets 
With  prodigal  hand.  Is  it  not  strange  that  some, 
Ungrateful,  shun  her  favours  ?  but  we've  fell  them, 
And  never  more  than  now. 


lONB. 

How  know  yoa  that  7 

LYSANDER. 

Oh !  well :  your  eye  betrays  it.    We  will  meet 
To-morrow  early,  and  I'll  show  you  all 
The  secrets  of  the  forest.     Every  dell 
And  shady  nook  and  cave  o'ergrown  by  leaves 
We'll  visit,  and  perhaps  we  may  surprise 
A  wood-nymph  sleeping. 

lONE. 

This  to  me  f 

LYSANDER. 

Why,  yet; 
For  then  I'll  show  to  you  what  charms  /  can 
Gaze  at  unheeding. 

IONS. 

No,  no. 

LYSANDER. 

Yes,  you  will : 
And  I  will  be  your  guard,  my  beauty ;  aye. 
And  as  we  ramble  through  the  wood  I'll  teach 
How  you  may  shun  the  briery  paths  and  pass 
The  thorn  untouched,  and  you  shall  see  me  take 
The  monster  thistle  by  the  beard  (lest  it 
Should  harm  you ;)  and  we'll  hearken  to  the  song 
Of  the  shrill  mounting  lark :  list !  our  own  bird 
The  nightingale  petitions  you :  her  voice 
Was  ever  resistless :  now  you'll  come  f 


lONE. 


LYSANDER. 


IONB, 


No. 


Te» 


Be  not  too  sure,  Lysander.    Foolish  boy ! 
To  give  your  heart  to  me,  to  me  who  am 
A  spirit  of  the  element. 


LYSANDER. 

You  are 
A  goddess  to  my  gaze,  and  you  shall  be 
Queen  of  the  elements. 

IONB. 

Nay,  but  I  am 
One  of  old  Nereus'  daughters,  youth,  and  live 
Within  the  seas  (albeit  at  times  I  stray 
Amongst  your  woods  and  fountains.)    My  green 

home 
Is  where  the  mariner's  plummet  never  sounded, 
Beneath  the  fathomless  deep.   The  dolphins  there 
Sport  not,  nor  dares  the  huge  leviathan 
Lash  with  its  sinewy  arms  the  waters,  which 
Form  temples  and  towers  and  pillars  and  crystal 

shrines, 
And  sparry  caverns  where  the  sea-maids  hide, 
And  homes  for  all  the  ocean  deities. 


wOO 
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It  it  a  Mcred  place,  and  beaatifui ; 
Sach  as  you  se«  in  dreams,  when  hope  ii 
And  ileep  both  cbarma  and  cberiahea. 


freih 


LTSAironu 


TUi  if  the  gayest  tale. 


Pretty 


lOVl. 


Beliere  h,  Lysander. 
Bat  come ;  as  yoa  hare  lored  me  long,  hare  yoa 
Not  framed  a  song  for  me  f    HaYe  yoa  not  song 
O'  nights  by  sparkling  streams,  and  Tow'd  my 

6ce 
Was  clear  as  Dian's  7 

LTSAlTDm. 

Often,  often, 
xoin. 

Indeed! 
What  did  yoa  call  me  f  Ah !  shame  on  yoa :  well. 
Call  me — lone. 

LTSANDEK. 

Sweet  lone !     Fair 
And  beaotifal  lone !  oh  but  cold 
As  yoor  bloe  element  when  the  wintry  moon 
Horers  above  't ;  lone-r-what  a  name, 
Anditbyowsf 

loirc. 

Ay,  yoath,  and  yoa  must  mng 
Om  of  yoor  forest  songs  to  it. 

LTSA5D£B. 

Then  listen : 
And  lay  yoar  white  arm  'midst  the  branches^ 

thos: 
(Sweet  contrast!)  and  your  head  against  tins 

trunk, 
And  clear  your  marble  forehead  from  those  thick 
And  shadowy  tresses.  So,  your  eye  bent  tow'rds 

me; 
How  bright  it  is !  and  like  the  glow-worm's  light 
Shines  most  methinks  in  darkness.    Listen  now ; 
Bat  'tis  a  melancholy  song :  'twas  framed 
When  once  I  thought  I  had  lost  you. 

Now,  by  Night! 
I  swear  I  lore  thee,  delicate  lone ! 
And  when  I  lie  upon  my  pillow,  still 
My  soal  is  sick  with  lore.    My  brain 
Teems  with  strange  fiintasies.  Ay,  though  I  sleep, 
Tboa,  like  a  spirit  from  the  stars, 
Standest  before  me.    I  have  seen  thee  come 
In  pale  and  shadowy  beauty. 
And,  floating  between  me  and  the  cloudless 

moon, 
Stretch  forth  thy  white  arms  that,  like  silver 

vapoun, 
Scarce  dull'd  the  planet's  brightness. 
And  thou  didst  smile,  and  breathe  upon  my 

heart. 
As  if  to  hesl  the  scare  of  sorrow  there. 
'Twas  like  Arabian  sweets,  but  cold  as  death. 
I  loved  thee,  fsir  lone ! 
Not  as  a  lover,  nor  as  parent,  friend, 
Brother,  or  child.    It  was  a  dreamy  feeling, 
Saored  to  me  and  strange--auiearthly,  bom 


Of  some  unnttenble  fkncy,  that 

Like  an  intense  beam  o'  the  meridian  son. 

Shot  on  my  brain. 

I  thought  thou  wast  my  better  angel,  doom*d 

To  guide  me  through  this  solitary  life 

To  some  fiur-off  immortal  place 

Where  spirits  of  good  sasemble,  to  keep  watch 

Till  the  foundations  of  the  earth  shall  fiiiL 

I  loved  thee  as  became  mortality 

Glancing  at  heaven ; 

And  earthly  feelings  never  mingled  with 

Or  roarr'd  ny  love  celestiaL 

But  thou  art  gone— 

And  now  I  choose  to  wander  when  the  winds 

Chase  the  dark  clouda  away  at  dead  midnight. 

For  then  methinks  I  see  thee. 

I  love  to  lie  by  waterfiills. 

And  mark  the  sheeted  stiver  roll  away. 

Rich  as  Dorado's  paradise ; 

Or  listen  to  its  distant  music 

When  through  the  piny  forest  I  do  take 

My  solitary  way : 

And  then  at  times  I  commune  with  thee. 

And  thou,  lone !  doet  thou  not  (oh !  say  it,) 

Bequeath  soft  messagea  for  me 

•Unto  the  dark  boughs  of  the  shaking  pines  f 

Enough,  enough.    This  is  the  strangest  fenoy. 
And  so  you  love  me  f    Pshaw ! 

LTSAimiX. 

By  an  the  gods ! 

XOKl. 

T\\  not  believe  it :  what !  yoa— quite  a  boy  f 
'Twill  be  a  pretty  tale. 

LTSAKDU. 

But  who  shall  tell  it  f 

lONC 

Why  I,  and  all  who  hear  us ;  for  we  are 
Encompass'd  by  the  sylvan  deities : 
And  not  a  foolish  word,  youth,  hast  thou  spoke. 
But  Ekho  in  her  hundred  cavea  has  caught 
The  sound,  and  told  it  to  the  wood-nymphs, 

whence 
In  shape  of  whispere  from  the  oaken  boughs. 
Hazels  or  beeches,  that  like  traitora  shake 
At  every  noise,  the  words  are  carried  on 
To  the  great  Pan. 

LTSAnnnu 
And  he — well,  what  of  him  f 

lORI. 

Oh !  he  loves  all  the  nympha  that  hannt  the  woods, 
And  when  he  finds   they  wander  from   their 


LTSARBXR. 

Fear  him  not,  sweet  lone ;  I  am  here. 
And  will  protect  yoa  ever. 

loirt. 

Gentle  boy. 
Thmki,  hot  no  more  of  that:  yon  love  me  then  t 


LTSAHDnU 


Aft  liho  the  itan. 
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lows. 
"  Not  as  a  lover." 

LTSAITDER. 


Oh! 

I  love  you  like  the  world — myself:  alas ! 
I  kDow  not  what,  but  that  I  love  you. 


lOllB. 


So. 


You  play  your  part  well :  who  has  taught  yon 
this? 


LTSANDBR. 


My  heart,  my  heart. 


lONE. 


Nay  pr'ythee;  this 
Is  folly  surely  j  young  Lysander,  how^- 
How  shall  I  credit  you  ?  some  maids  have  given 
(High  born  as  I  am :  pale  (Enone  did) 
Their  hearts  to  mortals,  but  the  men  they  graced 
Forgot  the  favours  quickly. 

LTSANDEB. 

Shall  I  swear  T 

I0N£. 

If  your  heart  prompt  you. 

LTSANDER. 

Then  by  thundering  Jova, 
And  all  his  minist'ring  spirits  tend 
Obedient  round  his  chair,  that  fixed  stands 
On  grey  Olympus.    By— - 

lOITB. 

What  have  you  done 
To  merit  love  f    I  am  not  wont  to  give 
My  heart  unmerited.    Triton's  sons  have  striven 
To  gain  me  to  their  arms,  and  Faunus  oft 
Hath  woo*d  me,  youth,  ere  now. 

LTSAirOXB. 

I  do  believe  it 
*Tis  certain :  Oh!  they  must  have  done*t,  and  I 
Have  left  my  quiet  home  o*  nights,  to  sing 
Your  name  beside  the  chafing  sea,  and  hearken 
If  in  the  tumult  of  the  waters  you 
WhisperM  in  answer.  I  have  come  here  at  noon. 
On  dusky  evenings,  and  on  darkest  nights. 
To  seek  you.    I  have  let  my  fleeced  sheep 
Wander  unguarded  o*er  the  mountains.    I 
Have  left  my  father  (yet  I  love  him)  to 
Weep  o*er  my  nightly  absence— quitted  all 
Our  village  feasts  and  calm  domestic  meetmgf, 
To  retort  here  and  call  on  you,  lone. 


Indeed,  my  lof?  e  f 


loirs. 


LTSAHDIR. 


Again,  again,  Ioda. 
Sty  it  agab,  for  my  sake. 


lOHI. 


LTSAIfDER. 

Oh !  my  divine  lone,  what  can  I 
Do  to  deserve  your  love  T 

ions. 

Be  constant 

LTSANDDU 


Ay. 


As  bright  Apollo  to  the  summer  air, 
As  larks  are  to  the  mom,  or  bats  to  eve. 
Or  as  the  nightingale — when  the  maiden  May 
Dies  on  the  breast  of  June.    Oh !  fear  it  not 

lONB. 

I  will  not,  dear  Lysander.    I  have  mark*d 
Your  growing  qualities  many  a  long,  long  year, 
And  think  you  worthy  of  a  sea  maid's  love. 
And — ay,  stand  thus,  for  thus  the  Trojan  stood. 
Abash' d  on  Ida,  when  the  heavenly  queens 
Claim' d  the  immortal  fruit,  decreed  at  last 
To  beauty.    You  and  I — why  how  you  smile- 
Will  haunt  these  woods  together :  you  shall  pass 
The  sultry  hours  amongst  the  hills,  and  tend 
Your  father's  flock ;  I  in  my  ocean  cave 
Must  linger  out  the  day,  but  ever  at  night 
I'll  come  here,  dear  Lysander,  and  when  fate 
Shall  lift  you  to  the  stars,  to  those  dark  waves 
That  stream  below  the  upper  billows,  I 
Will  take  my  journey,  till  Jove  calls  me  up 
To  live  with  you  for  ever.    Now,  forawelL 


JUAN. 


Like  a  village  nnrae 

Stand  I  now  curaing  and  coniiderlaf ,  when 
The  tameit  fool  would  do— I  will  be  tuddsBy 
And  ihe  ihall  know  and  feel,  love  in  eztrei 
Abnied,  knowi  no  degree  of  hate. 

MASsiiian^I>iib  •f 


I  eome,  Deatb !  I  obey  thee. 
Yet  I  will  not  die  raging :  for  alas! 
My  whole  life  waa  a  frenxy. — 
Bury  me  with  Mareelia; 
And  let  oat  epiuph  be 


There  Is  a  story  somewhat  ilmilar  to  this  Sksteh  toU 
la  a  believe)  Off  BiM. 


Thou   nny  lotia. 


SCENE. 

Tht  Gardens  belonging  to  a  Spamak  CSaslIt 

JuAir  and  a  Boy. 


JUAN. 


The  night  grows  foul :  and  the  thick  afar  doth  idr 
A  beating  at  my  heart,  like  passion :  Hark ! 
How  the  winds  draw  the  curtains  of  the  ntght, 
Like  ministers  to  lust.    Queen  Diaa  now 
la  Willi  bar  paramour. 
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BOT. 

Yoa  spoke  ? 

JCAN. 

•Tia  well. 
They'll  rock  ber  into  slamber :  yet  she'd  &in 
Be  watchful,  for  she  loves  to  lie  upon 
The  green  hill's  top,  and  kiss  one  pouting  lip. 
No  more,  no  more :  what!  are  there  panders  in 
The  sky,  as  here  f  and — bow  the  sultry  air 
Weighs  on  my  forehead.    Break  a  lemon  branch 
And  give't  me,  Lopex :  there  is  a  freshness  in  it. 
And  very  grateful  perfume.    So,  how  sweet ! 
I'll  bind  it  roand  my  brown.     What  time  is  it 
nowT 


T 

JUAX. 

j         Where*!  your  lady,  fool  f 


BOT. 


jrknt. 


At  prarers,  I  think. 


Near  midnight 


BOV. 
JTl.f. 

Wants  it  long  ? 

BOT 

No,  sir ;  about 
Some  quvter  of  an  hour  or  so. 

roAJi, 

That's  much:  1*11  bear 
A  •oog;  'twill  drive  some  blacker  thoughts  away. 


What  sort  of  song  T 


BOT. 


juiir. 


Let  it  be  full  of  love, 
But  not  a  jot  of  kindness :  burning  passion, 
No  more — yes,  headlong  folly — flames  that  parch 
And  wither  up  the  heart :  fierce  jealousy, 
And  horrid  rage,  and — ay,  then  you  may  tell 
How  she  you  loved  was  false,  and  that  yoa  grew 
Ifad,  and  a  murderer:  any  thing. 


BOT. 


Will  not  become  a  song. 


But  this 


JUAlf. 


Then  say  how  she 
Was  beautiful  as  Sin,  and  that  her  eyes 
Shone  like  the  morning;    that  her  arms  were 

smooth. 
And  gracefully  tum*d,  and  that  ber  figure  seem'd 
Shaped  from  the  mould  of  Dian's.    If  you  can, 
Tou  then  may  tell  how  her  white  bosom  rose 
And  sunk  voluptuously  to  the  music  of 
Her  beating,  passionate  heart. — But,  out  on  this. 
rU  have  no  music  now ;  my  soul's  untimed, 
And  Tve  no  relish  for  it,  yet  I  could 
Bear  well  some  frightful  discord,  and  might  laugh 
Haply  if  heaven's  bright  rolling  stars  were  driven 
Spell-struck  from  out  their  paths,  and  msh'd 

against 
Each  other  grating,  till  this  vile  earth  shook 
At  its  foundations.    Boy,  when  went  my  wife 

hence T 


Elxeellent,  excellent !  the  times  are  good 
(Must  be)  when  strumpets  pray.    My  bosom  now 
Swells  like  the  boiling  ocean.     How  could  she 
Be  false  to  me  T    I,  who  did  love  her  as 
My  soul — better,  alas  I  Oh  I  how  I  gazed 
,  Upon  her  brow,  and  thought  it  fairer  than 
The  face  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  that  her  eyes 
Outmatch*d  thoee  floating  lights — but  what  has 

this 
To  do  with  my  fierce  task  T    Begone,  and  send 
Your  mistress  hither. 

BOT. 

She's  at  prayers,  sir. 

JUAX. 

Ha! 

Forgot:  no  matter,  there*8  time :  now  leave  me, 
And  place  the  lamp  upon  the  dial  yonder. 
And  draw  the  shade  around  the  flame — Go,  go. 

[Boy  goeM  out. 
Now  then  I  am  alone.     There's  not  a  sound 
To  startle  or  to  cheer  me.     It  is  dark 
As  though  the  grave  imprison'd  me.    This  night 
Shall  be  my  colleague  in  a  desperate  act ; 
And  the  blue  visiting  lightnings,  and  the  winds. 
And  muttering  thunder  shall  give  help ;  the  one 
Light  if  I  wish  *t,  and  one  shall  blow  about 
To  the  four  quarters  of  the  skies  my  deed 
Of  justice,  and  the  last  shall  celebrate 
W^ith  its  immortal  noises  all  I  do 
(My  bloody  victory  over  love.)    A  step ! 
She  comes  then :  not  alone  :  ah !  not  alone- 
No  w  for  my  hiding-place.  [He  retiret 

Oltmpia  and  Bianca  enter, 

OLTXPIA. 

Did  I  believe  in  fables,  I  should  think 

Some  evil  hung  about  me :  the  black  night 

Has  not  allowed  one  small  star  to  escape, 

1  o  light  us  on  our  path :  who's  there  T   I  thought 

A  figure  pass'd  us.    Hark ! 


BIAKCA. 


I  heard  nothing. 


BOT. 


Or! 


OLTXPIA. 

Nor  I :  and  yet  when  dtemons  walk  about 
Their  steps  'tis  said  are  noiseless.    I  could  now 
Think  half  my  nursery  stories  true,  and  spurn 
My  better  reason  from  me. 

BIAWCA. 

Let  us  talk 
Of  something  else,  dear  lady. 

OLTMPIA. 

Tremble  not. 
.Yon  have  no  cause  to  fear ;  your  life  has  been 
Harmless  (I  hope  so,)  and  the  spirits  of  111 
May  nerer  injure  goodness.    Ha !  the  worm, 
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That  owes  her  lustre  to  the  darkness  has 

Lit  her  green   lamp;   and,  look!  the  fountain 

which 
We*ve  yet  but  heard  now  shoots  its  silver  rain  , 
Up  visibly.     How  fresh  and  sweet  it  is  ! 
Bianca,  get  you  homewards ;  I  will  sit 
Beside  the  margin  of  the  water  and 
Enjoy  the  air  awhile.  [Bianca  exit. 

What  a  most  delicate  air  this  garden  hath ! 
There's  scarce  a  flower  or  odorous  shrub  that 

grows 
In  Spain  we  have  not :  there,  I  scent  the  rose  ; 
Now  the  perfuming  limes :  and  as  the  wind 
Sobs,  an  uncertain  sweetness  comes  from  out 
The  orange-trees.     Their  fragrance  charms  me 
Almost  to  sleep.  [Reelina, 

Juan  enters. 

JUAN. 

She  sleeps  at  last,  then :  yet  I  will  not  kill 
The  frail  thing  sleeping.     Why  did  I  delay  ? 
I  feared  (ah  !  was  that  guilt  ? — no,  no)  to  face 
The  eye  of  her  whom  justice  bade  me  smite. 
— Oh !  what  a  beautiful  piece  of  sin  is  there  : 
They  fabled  well  who  said  that  woman  won 
Man  to  perdition :  hark !  the  thunder  mutters 
In  anger  as  it  seems ;  then  'twas  not  fable. 
Be  silent  for  a  time  ye  ministers 
Of  death  or  darkness  (for  your  voicing  doth 
Bespeak  ye  terrible  agents :)  I  am  come 
To  save  ye  a  worthless  task.  Now  then,  my  soul  I 
Rise  up,  Olympia :  she  sleeps  soundly.     Ho  ! 
Stirring  at  last :  rise — Fair  Olympia,  you 
Have  much  to  do  to-night.    The  fates  have  writ 
Your  doom  upon  their  brazen  book,  and  I 
Stand  here  to  do  their  bidding. 


OLTMPIA. 


JUAN. 


What  is  this  f 


Now  bjr — but  I  am  quiet:  you  have  sinn'd 
Most  foully  'gainst  your  husband:   that's  not 

much; 
But  you  have  done  a  deed  at  which  the  skies 
Blacken :  look  up. 

OLYMPIA. 

Dear  Juan  7 

JUAN. 

You  have  made 
Me  (I  forgive  that)  base  :  our  noble  house, 
Till  now  illustrious,  you  have  stain'd.    Hark, 

hark ! 
The  engines  of  the  heavens  are  now  at  work ; 
The  voices  that  you  hear  amongst  the  clouds, 
(But  understand  not)  say — "  Confess."    I  wait 
To  hear  your  guilt :  speak. 

OLTMPIA. 

Oh !  your  mind  is  fill'd 
With  terrors.    Let  us  home,  dear  Juan,  now: 
We'll  talk  to-morrow  of  it. 

JVAN. 

Away,  away : 
Now  by  the  wasting  passion  that  doth  stir 


Vengeance  within  me — Olympia!  this  night 
You'll  take  your  leave  o'  the  earth :  the  fates  have 

said  it, 
And  who  may  turn  the  fates !     Yet  ere  you  die 
I'll  tell  you  how  I  loved  you — doated— ^h ! 
Grew  guilty  for  you — guilty  !  do  you  heart 

OLTMPIA. 

Most  perfect,  and  my  mind  sinks. 

JUAN. 

Ere  you  married 
I  loved  you  ;  that  you  know :  your  father  shook 
A  poor  petitioner  away ;  and  you, 
Although  you  own'd  to  love,  forsook  me.    Then 
I  tried  my  fortune  in  the  wars :  you  gave 
Your  hand  to  old  Ramirez. 

OLTMPIA. 

I  was  bid. 

JUAN. 

My  uncle's  death  raised  me  to  wealth,  and  then 
I  came  home  quickly :  you  were  married. 


OLTMPIA. 


JUAN. 


Well! 


Well. 
Why    then   despair   possess' d    me.      Madness 

stamp'd 
His  iron  on  my  brain,  and  two  years  passed 
(You  still  Ramirez'  wife)  when  I  became 
A  man  again.    The  impudent  dotard  grinn'd 
His  lavish  fondness  publicly  upon  you. 
On  me-^curses  on  him  ! 

OLTMPIA. 

Sir,  no  more. 

JUAN. 

Oh !  you  still  love  him ! 

OLTMPIA. 

Not  so ;  but  his  nams 
A  madman  shall  not  mouth. 

JUAN. 

Now  shall  you  die : 
Ay,  die— by  me  who  love  you.    I  who  have 
Rioted  upon  that  bosom  will  at  least 
Take  care  that  none  beside  shall  sleep  there.    I 
Was  mad — and  am :  but  why  do  you  upbraid  me  t 
Was't  not  for  you  I  grew  so  7    Blighting  shame 
Weigh  on  your  tongue  for  that ! 

OLTMPIA. 

Don  Juan,  yoa 
Have  sported  with  a  gracious  name. 

JUAN. 

A  name ! 
I  slew  him,  harlot!  stabb'd  him  through  and 

through. 
Fool !  to  believe  that  common  villains  stmck 
Him  dead  and  robb'd  him  not. 


OLTMPU. 


I  dream. 
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noY. 
You  spoke  ? 

JUAlf. 

•Ti«  well, 
TheyMl  rock  her  into  slumber :  yet  sheM  fain 
Be  watchful,  for  she  loves  to  lie  upon 
The  green  hill's  top,  and  kiss  one  pouting  Up. 
No  more,  no  more :  what!  are  there  panders  in 
The  sky,  as  here  f  and — how  the  sultry  air 
Weighs  on  my  forehead.    Break  a  lemon  branch 
And  give't  me,  Lopez :  there  is  a  freshness  in  it, 
And  very  grateful  perfume.     So,  how  sweet ! 
1*11  bind  it  round  my  brown.     What  time  is  it 
nowT 


Near  midnight. 


BOY. 
JUIN. 

Wants  it  long  ? 

BOY 

No,  sir ;  about 
Some  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so. 

JUAN. 

That's  much:  Til  bear 
A  toog;  'twill  drive  some  blacker  thoughts  away. 


What  sort  of  song  T 


BOT. 


JUAN. 


Let  it  be  full  of  love. 
But  not  a  jot  of  kindness ;  burning  passion, 
No  more — yes,  headlong  folly — flames  (hat  parch 
And  wither  up  the  heart :  ficrco  jealousy. 
And  horrid  rage,  ond — oy,  then  you  may  tell 
How  she  you  loved  was  false,  and  that  you  grew 
Mad,  and  a  murderer :  any  thing. 


BOT. 


But  this 


Will  not  become  a  song. 


JUAlf. 


Then  say  how  she 
Was  beautiful  as  Sin,  and  that  her  eyes 
Shone  like  the  morning;    that  her  arms  were 

smooth, 
And  gracefully  turn*d,  and  that  her  figure  seem'd 
Shaped  from  the  mould  of  Dion's.    If  you  can, 
Tou  then  may  tell  how  her  white  bosom  rose 
And  sunk  voluptuously  to  the  music  of 
Her  beating,  passionate  heart. — But,  out  on  this. 
rU  have  no  music  now ;  my  sonl*s  untuned, 
And  Pve  no  relish  for  it,  yet  I  could 
Bear  well  some  frightful  discord,  and  might  laugh 
Haply  if  heaven's  bright  rolling  stars  were  driven 
Spell-struck  from  out  their  paths,  and  msh'd 

against 
Each  other  grating,  till  this  vile  earth  shook 
At  its  foundations.    Boy,  when  went  my  wife 

hence? 


JUAN. 

Where's  your  lady,  fool  ? 


BOY. 


JUAN. 


At  pravers,  I  think. 


BOT. 


Sir! 


Excellent,  excellent !  the  times  are  good 
(Must  be)  when  strumpets  pray.     My  bosom  now 
Swells  like  the  boiling  ocean.     How  could  she 
Be  false  to  me  T    I,  who  did  love  her  as 
My  soul — better,  alos!  Oh  !  how  I  gazed 
Upon  her  brow,  and  thought  it  fairer  than 
The  face  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  that  her  eyes 
Outmatch' d  those  floating  lights — ^but  what  has 

this 
To  do  with  my  fierce  task  T    Begone,  and  send 
Your  mistress  hither. 

BOT, 

She's  at  prayers,  sir. 

JUAN. 

Ha! 

Forgot:  no  matter,  there's  time :  now  leave  me. 
And  place  the  lamp  upon  the  dial  yonder. 
And  draw  the  shade  around  the  flame — Go,  go. 

[Boy  goeM  out. 
Now  then  I  am  alone.    There's  not  a  sound 
To  startle  or  to  cheer  me.    It  is  dark 
As  though  the  grave  imprison'd  me.     This  night 
Shall  be  my  colleague  in  a  desperate  act ; 
And  the  blue  visiting  lightnings,  and  the  winds. 
And  muttering  thunder  shall  give  help ;  the  one 
Light  if  I  wish  't,  and  one  shall  blow  about 
To  the  four  quarters  of  the  skies  my  deed 
Of  justice,  and  the  last  shall  celebrate 
With  its  immortal  noises  all  I  do 
(My  bloody  victory  over  love.)    A  step! 
She  comes  then :  not  alone  :  ah !  not  alone— 
Now  for  my  hiding-place.  [He  retiret 

Oltmpia  and  Bianca  enter, 

OLTMFIA. 

Did  I  believe  in  fables,  I  should  think 
Some  evil  hung  about  me :  the  black  night 
Has  not  allowed  one  small  star  to  escape. 
To  light  us  on  our  path  :  who's  there  f   I  thought 
A  figure  pass'd  us.    Hark ! 


BIANCA. 


I  heard  nothing. 


OLTMPIA. 

Nor  I :  and  yet  when  dsmons  walk  about 
Their  steps  'tis  said  are  noiseless.    I  could  now 
Think  half  my  nursery  stories  true,  and  spurn 
My  better  reason  from  me. 

BIANCA. 

Let  us  talk 
Of  somethiDg  else,  dear  lady. 

0L7MPIA. 

Tremble  not. 
•You  have  no  cause  to  fear ;  your  life  has  been 
Harmless  (I  hope  so,)  and  the  spirits  of  ill 
May  never  injure  goodness.    Ha !  the  worm. 
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That  owes  her  lustre  to  the  darkness  has 

Lit  her  green   lamp ;   and,  look !  the  fountain 

which 
We've  yet  but  heard  now  shoots  its  silver  rain  , 
Up  visibly.     How  fresh  and  sweet  it  is  ! 
Bianca,  get  you  homewards ;  I  will  sit 
Beside  the  margin  of  the  water  and 
Enjoy  the  air  awhile.  [Bianca  exit. 

What  a  most  delicate  air  this  garden  bath ! 
There's  scarce  a  flower  or  odorous  shrub  that 

grows 
In  Spain  we  have  not :  there,  I  scent  the  rose  ; 
Now  the  perfuming  limes :  and  as  the  wind 
Sobs,  an  uncertain  sweetness  comes  from  out 
The  orange-trees.     Their  fragrance  charms  me 
Almost  to  sleep.  [BecUnea. 

Juan  enters. 

JUAN. 

She  sleeps  at  last,  then  :  yet  I  will  not  kill 
The  frail  thing  sleeping.     Why  did  I  delay? 
I  feared  (ah !  was  that  guilt  ? — no,  no)  to  face 
The  eye  of  her  whom  justice  bade  me  smite. 
^Oh  !  what  a  beautiful  piece  of  sin  is  there  : 
They  fabled  well  who  said  that  woman  won 
Man  to  perdition :  hark !  the  thunder  mutters 
In  anger  as  it  seems ;  then  'twas  not  fable. 
Be  silent  for  a  time  ye  ministers 
Of  death  or  darkness  (for  your  voicing  doth 
Bespeak  ye  terrible  agents :)  I  am  come 
To  save  ye  a  worthless  task.  Now  then,  my  soul ! 
Rise  up,  Olympia :  she  sleeps  soundly.     Ho  ! 
Stirring  at  last :  rise — Fair  Olympia,  you 
Have  much  to  do  to-night.    The  fates  have  writ 
Your  doom  upon  their  brazen  book,  and  I 
Stand  here  to  do  their  bidding. 


OLTMPIA. 


JUAN. 


What  is  this  f 


Now  by — ^but  I  am  quiet:  you  have  sinn'd 
Most  foully  'gainst  your  husband:   that's  not 

much ; 
But  you  have  done  a  deed  at  which  the  skies 
Blacken :  look  up. 

OLYMPIA. 

Dear  Juan  7 

JUAN. 

You  have  made 
Me  (I  forgive  that)  base :  our  noble  house, 
Till  now  illustrious,  you  have  stain'd.    Hark, 

hark! 
The  engines  of  the  heavens  are  now  at  work ; 
The  voices  that  you  hear  amongst  the  clouds, 
(But  understand  not)  say — "  Confess."    I  wait 
To  bear  your  guilt :  speak. 

OLTMPIA. 

Oh !  yotir  mind  is  fill'd 
With  terrors.    Let  nt  home,  dear  Juan,  now: 
We'll  talk  to-morrow  of  it. 

JVAir. 

Away,  a¥niy : 
Now  by  the  wasting  panion  that  doth  atir 


Vengeance  within  me — Olympia !  this  night 
You'll  take  your  leave  o'  the  earth :  the  fates  have 

said  it. 
And  who  may  turn  the  fates  !     Yet  ere  you  die 
I'll  tell  you  how  I  loved  you — doated— ^h ! 
Grew  guilty  for  you — guilty !  do  you  heart 

OLTMPIA. 

Most  perfect,  and  my  mind  sinks. 

JUAN. 

Ere  you  married 
I  loved  you  ;  that  you  know :  your  father  shook 
A  poor  petitioner  away ;  and  you, 
Although  you  own'd  to  love,  forsook  me.     Then 
I  tried  my  fortune  in  the  wars :  you  gave 
Your  hand  to  old  Ramirez. 


OLTMPIA. 


I  was  bid. 


JUAN. 


My  uncle's  death  raised  me  to  wealth,  and  then 
I  came  home  quickly :  you  were  married. 


OLTMPIA. 


JUAN. 


Well! 


Well. 
Why    then   despair   possess* d    me.      Madness 

stamp' d 
His  iron  on  my  brain,  and  two  years  passed 
(You  still  Ramirez'  wife)  when  I  became 
A  man  again.    The  impudent  dotard  grinn'd 
His  lavish  fondness  publicly  upon  you. 
On  me-^curses  on  him  ! 

OLTMPIA. 

Sir,  no  more. 

JUAN. 

Oh !  you  still  love  him ! 

OLTMPIA. 

Not  so ;  but  his  name 
A  madman  shall  not  mouth. 

JUAN. 

Now  shall  you  die : 
Ay,  die— by  me  who  love  you.    I  who  have 
Rioted  upon  that  bosom  will  at  least 
Take  care  that  none  beside  shall  sleep  there.    I 
Was  mad — and  am :  but  why  do  you  upbraid  me  t 
Was't  not  for  you  I  grew  so  7    Blighting  shame 
Weigh  on  your  tongue  for  that ! 

OLTMPIA. 

Don  Juan,  you 
Have  sported  with  a  gracioua  name. 

JUAN. 

A  name ! 
I  slew  him,  harlot!  stabb'd  him  through  and 

through. 
Fool !  to  believe  that  common  rillains  strock 
Him  dead  and  robb'd  him  not. 


OLTMPU. 


I  dream. 
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JUAW. 

'Twas  L 
Now  laugh :  yet  if  thou  dost  it  will  be  at 
My  misery  likely :  I  deserve  not  that. 
'Twas  all  for  you,  for  you,  and  now  you  have 
Call'd  back  the  love  I  bought  at  auch  a  price, 
And  sold  it  to  another. 

OLTMPIl. 

Sir,  *tis  false : 
You  are  all  false.     Oh  !  how  I  abhor  you  now ! 
Hearken,  Don  Juan ;  I  have  loved  you  (how 
You  will  remember  quickly ;)  'twas  an  error ; 
For  had  I  known  his  blood  was  spilt  by  you, 
I  would  have  cast  you  off,  as  now  I  do, 
For  ever;  ay,  for  ever. 

JUAIT. 

Speak  again* 


OLTMFIA. 

By— ah— 
JUAir. 


UHei. 


OLTMPU 


JX7AN. 


For  ever. 


WiUr^will  your  paramour  come  then  T  Ha !  yoa 


I  know  it  aU— all. 


YoQ  knro  him  f 


OLTIIFIA. 

Sir! 

jUAir. 

Do  you  deny 


OLTMPIA. 

Dearly. 

JX7AN. 

Curses  light  on  him  : 
And  thou,  thou — perish.  [Stabs  her. 

OLTMPIA.. 

Stay,  ah !  Juan,  stay. 
It  cumot  be :  you've  done  ill. 


By  my  lost  soul. 
Look  up,  look  up,  Olympia!  Juan's  here ; 
Thy  husband— murderer,  that's  the  name.    My 

love! 
My  love,  Olympia !   I— she's  dead. — 

How's  this  r 
So,  where  am  I  f    Olympia — she  is  false : 
Dead  f    Ah,  some  villain  has  been  busy  here. 
By  heav'n  the  golden  hair  I  used  to  twine 
About  my  finger's  bloody,  and  her  eye 
Has  lost  its  beautiful  meaning.    Life  and  Iov« 
Were  struck  and  fled  together — to  the  grave. 
Oh !  I  have  cut  those  sweet  blue  veins  asunder, 
And  filled  her  breast  with  blood :  there's  not  a 

touch 
Of  colour  in  her  lip  (so  red  once,)  and  her  hand 
Lies  nerveless  like  a  common  lump  of  flesh. 
What  a  voice  she  had  !  'tis  silent:  could  it  die 
In  a  single  groan  T — impossible. 


( VoieeM  are  heard.) 


My  lord ! 


JUAir. 


JXTAir. 


Not  hut  much  f    Speak ! 


You — you  are 


Tlitt  youth— 


OLTMPIA. 

Oh !  save  yourself,  dear  Juan. 

JUAN. 

Yest  yea. 

OLTMPIA. 

He  it  my  brother. 

JVAV. 

HeU! 


OLTMPIA. 

The  Inquiaition  are  now  watcfaiog  ht  Urn* 
Strehim. 


JUAK. 


IwiIL 


Hark,  hark !  they  call  the  murderer  ;  but  I'll  cheat 
Justice  for  once. 

iVoieet.) 
My  lord,  my  lord ! 

JUAW. 

I'll  drag 
The  body — body!  hence.    So,  now  lie  there. 

[Hides  the  body. 
And  yet  I  will  not  fly :  why  should  If    I 
Have  lost  what  was  my  life  on  earth  :  what  ioo«— 
A  horrid  sound.    Thoy  come — {Enter  Servants.) 

Whom  seek  ye  f    She— 
Your  lady's  gone— ^gone,  do  you  doubt  me ! — 
gone. 

SERVAKT. 

My  lord !  a  stranger  has  arrived,  who  says 
He  is  her  brother. 

JUAK. 

Who  f    She  has  none— none. 

SERVAlfT. 

My  lord,  he's  at  the  castle. 

JUAN. 

Silence.    If 
He  be  impeiiehable,  then  indeed 
He  may  be  km  to  her.    But  she  is  gone. 
On  a  dark  jonmey^-Oh ! 


My  lord!  and  terribly. 


BEITART. 

You've  eat  your  hand^ 


JUAN. 

I  have  cot-my  haart 
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Begone — all  but  Diego.  [ServaniM  go  out. 

Poor  old  man, 
You  were  my  father's  servant ;  nay  Ai»  father's: 
We  prized  you,  and  you  served  us  faithfully  ; 
But  now's  your  service  ended.     Old  Diego ! 
Long  before  sun-rise,  I  shall  be— 


DIEOO. 


JUAN. 


My  lord ! 


Quiet,  Diego.    No  foul  passions  then, 
No  turbulent  love,  nor  fierce  idolatry, 
Nor  bitter  hate,  nor  jealousy,  shall  mar 
My  solitary  rest :  I  shall  be — dead. 
Yet  heark'n  awhile  to  my  last  words,  and  do 
My  bidding  as  a  friend.    I  am  the  last 
('Tis  a  pity)  of  a  princely  house ;  therefore 
Let  not  my  name  be  slander' d. 


DIEOO. 


JUAlf. 


My  dear  lord ! 


It  was  not  always  thus  :  once  (but  that's  now 
Many  sad  years  ago,)  one  old  man  thought 
I  should  do  honour  to  his  name :  that's  past— 
For  look !  my  star  is  setting.    And  am  I  then 
The  last  of  a  tirpe^honour'd  line — a  stem 
That  traced  its  root  into  the  bed  of  kings, 
And  shamed  it  not  f  and  none  remain  save  me ! 
Ah !  where  is  now  my  father's  prophecy, 
And  where  my  own  hopes  f  wither'd,  wither'd. 


DIEOO. 


JUAir. 


Alai! 


A  few  more  words,  and  then — good  night. 
I  smote — I  smote — now  let  the  black  skies  fril 
And  crush  me  in  a  moment !     Oh  !  my  queen, 
My  own  incomparable  wife  !— My  love ! 
Oh  !  all  my  life  has  been  an  error:  So, 
I'll  shift  a  troublesome  burden  from  my  back, 
And  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 


DIEOO. 


My  lord. 


Let  us  go  home, 


JUAN. 


I  will,  I  will.    That  potent  draught 
Which  fiU'd  the  frames  of  men  with  youth,  were 

now 
To  me  a  faithless  medicine :  I  have  quaflfd 
Life  from  the  lips  of  beauty,  and  shall  I 
Who' re  banqueted  like  &  god  be  now  content 
With  meagre  &re,  or  trust  to  mortal  drugs, 
And  run  a  common  idler  through  the  world, 
With  not  e  heart  to  own  me  f 

DISOO. 

Noble  iur! 
Let  me  for  once  forget  my  eenrioe.    Rome 
Yoor  nature,  my  dear  kmL 

JUAV. 

No  more,  no  more. 
No  lordx  a  Tiilgv  slaTe  am  I,  who  caught 
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One  brief  look  from  the  sun.    The  guiding  light 
Is  out  that  glanced  on  me,  and  here  I  stand 
Lost,  and  in  terrible  darkness  near  my  tomb ; 
And  hovering  shadows  and  fierce  shapes  that 

come 
On  no  good  errand  beckon  me.    I  smote* 
The  story  hangs  upon  my  tongue.    Diego ! 
I  smote  the  noblest  woman  in  the  land, 
And  with  my  cruel  dagger  cut  a  way 
To — (I  was  shrined  there  too,  but  knew  it  not) 
Her  heart.    Ay  weep,  Diego :  thou  mayAt  weep ; 
But  for  myself,  my  eye  stands  fix'd  and  burning: 
The  socket's  dry  as  dust.   Your  hand,  old  friend, 
For  all  are  equal  in  the  grave  ;  you  used 
To  carry  me  when  a  boy ;  do  it  once  more ; 
And  when  I  lie  siiflfon  my  marble  bed 
Let  no  one  scoff  or  curse  me.   Bless  you!— Now 
Open  your  arms,  Olympia !  [Stab$  Atsue{f. 


LOVE  CURED  BY  KINDNESS 


Jirttk.  'Tit  a  pretty  lad-talkins  boy,  is  it  noti 
Bellario,  thou  canst  sing  and  play  1 

Bell.  If  grief  will  give  roe  leave. 

,Sreth.  Alas!  what  kind  ofgrlefcan  tby  years  knowl 
Thy  brows  and  cheeks  are  smooth  as  waters  be 
When  no  breath  troubles  them. 

BkaUMONT  and  FhWTCUMMr^PkttatUr. 


It  were  all  one, 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  lo  above  me. 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Most  I  be  eomfbrted,  not  hi  his  sphere. 

MV§  WM  ikal  Endt  WdL 


This  sketch  is  founded  partly  upon  a  tale  of  Boceaeelo. 


SCENE. 


A  Banquet  Room,    ' 
Don  Pedro,  King  of  Sicily  elect,  and  CoxT&TiiBf. 

DON  PEDRO. 

Let  every  cup  be  filled :  we'll  have  a  health 
To  beauty.  For  myself,  I'll  name  a  queen. 
Here— hut  Salamo  drinks  not— 


FIRST  COURTIER. 


Look! 


Yes,  my  lord. 


DON  PEDRO. 


Tme.  "  The  queen  of  Naples.'*  Let  the  health 
Go  round. 

OMiris. 
*'  The  queen  of  Naples." 

FIRST  C0X7RTIRR. 

She  indeed 
Is  lovely:  gracious  Sir,  you  have  a  taste 
We  may  not  quarrel  with. 
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Do?r  pedho. 

I  hope  nor.  sir : 
Indeed  you  t'annot  quarrel  with  a  health 
To  woman,  tliough  ghe  be  not  wholly  free 
From  fault.     Sirs',  in  my  land  (romantic  Spain) 
Th«  swofii  sex  IB  upheld,  yet  every  face 
Ib  praispd  to  none's  discredit.     'Tia  not  fair. 
Nor  ^TKurie  that  the  charma  of  one  should  fix 
A  censure  on  the  next. 

FTBST  COURTIEH. 

6v  no  means. 

DO  If  PEDRO. 

Then 
Lei's  not  say  this  lady  hns  a  mouth 
Like  Cupid's  how.  l«»sf  «ne.  with  other  charms. 
Own  not  a  mouth  so  aw^et.     Let  no  one  swear 
Black   eyes  are   matchle.sa,  'cause  the  maid  he 

lov#»a 
Has  a  dark  glance  perhaps,  for  her  next  friend 
May  look  as  sweetly  from  her  deep  blue  lights 
As  she  of  different  colourinar: — but  where 
Is  our  young:  friend  Tppolito  : — call  him,  sir. 
Meantime,  Lord  Julio,  we  will  drink  a  health 
Of  yoan.     Your  beauty,  sir  ? 

SECOIfD  COURTTER. 

*'  The  6tir  Linxu." 

OM5CS. 

DO.V  PEBRO. 

"  Fair  Liaana."     Who  is  she  f 

SECOTID  COURTIER. 

But  a  poor  maiden ;  yet  the  erentles  here 
Swear  she  is  a  Venus,  and — I  know  not  what. 
An  artist's  daughter,  as  I  think. 


M  ria.«.a  «» 


rrRST  COURTIER. 

And  beaatiful  indeed.    He  comes. 
IppOLrro  tntert. 

C7TOL1TO. 


She  is. 


My  lord— 


DOV  rzDKO. 

We  lookM  for  yon  before.    Come  hither — near; 
How  is't  that  yoa  were  absent,  sirf 


ITPOUTO. 


I  coold  not  come. 


My  lord. 


DOV  Fmto. 
Howwas'tr 


xrrouTo. 

Oh !  nr,  yon  m 
A  friend  to  beauty,  so  yoa  will  not  press 
Yoor  question  fiuiher. 

DON  PCDRO. 

Yoa  are  right ;  fill  high* 


I  A  health  now  to  'he  fair  IppoUta, 
For  tiiat  shall  be  her  name. 

IPPOUTO. 

If  von  will  give 
A  health  (would  you  could  do't!)  to  the  sweet 

maid 
I  have  just  seen,  be  her  name  known :  it  is 
Lisana.     Sweet  Lisana ! 


To  her  already. 


DOir  FEORO. 

We  iiave  drunk 


IPPOUTO. 

Be  it  done  again. 
For  she  is  matchless,  sir.  through  all  your  land 
Of  Sicily,  though  now  she  pines  away. 
She   lives,  but  scarcely  above  the  grave-— and 

loves. 
Though  her  love  is  half  despondency. 


DOIT  PEDRO. 

And  does  the  gentleman  know  it  7 

IPFOUTO. 


Indeed! 


No:  she  bore 

Her  sickness  quietly ;  at  last— I* d  fiun 
More  you  to  pity,  noble  sir. 

DOJr  PEDRO. 

'Tie  done: 
Think  me  her  &iend  abvady. 

IPPOIJTO. 

Shall  I  tell  yoa 
In  verse  (for  that's  my  habit)  how  she  looks? 
Tou  shall  then  know  her  story. 

DOX  PEDRO. 

Have  a  care, 
'Tis  not  the  way  to  the  heart ;  and  passion  yet 
Ne'er  dealt  in  rhyme*— or  seldom.    Well '  your 
song. 

rPPOLlTO. 

Gently  upon  her  pillow  now 
The  love-sick  girl  is  lying ; 
And  but  that  at  times  about  her  brow 
A  throbbing  pulse  starts  up  (as  though 
The  spirit  of  the  heart  were  flying 
From  point  to  point,  in  eager  close 
With  Death,)  you  haply  might  not  know 
She  lived ;  yet  in  the  evening 
A  soft  bloom  steals  across  her  cheek 
Like  the  delicate  fruit-tree's  blossoming. 
Or  the  hoe  for  which  we  (curious)  seek 
Within  the  breast  of  the  young  white  rose. 


*-Oh !  if  love  save  her  not  she  die 
This  pretty  languid  girl,  who  lies 
Gently  as  if  a  hly  there 
Should  spread  its  white  leaves  to  the  air. 
To  catch  once  more  the  summer  sun. 
She  loves  and  pines  and  wastes  away. 
And  may— die  ere  the  night  be  done. 
Oh!  is  there  in  our  Sidlia 
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A  heart  so  cold  that  never  stirs 

Responsive  to  the  beat  of  hers  7 

She  loves  a  nobleman — a  youth 

Royal — (mark  that)  brave — yet,  in  sooth, 

He  may  have  passM  her  by  and  never 

Seen  the  soft  beauty  we  admire 

Or,  if  his  look  was  on  her  bent 

At  feast  or  jousting  tournament, 

Haply  his  lofty  glance  of  fire 

Bade  the  pale  girl  be  dumb  for  ever. 

DON  PEDRO. 

He  was  not  of  my  mind  then. 


ippoLrro. 


DON  PEDRO. 


Sir? 


This  youth  o'  the  terrible  look — 


I  say, 


IPPOLITO. 


DON  PEDRO. 


He  is  not  so,  sir. 


Who  isU  T  you  say  he*s  royal.    If  a  smile 

Will  do  the  girl's  heart  good,  or  some  kind  words, 

By  my  faith  she  shall  not  want  it. 

IPPOLITO. 

Shall  she  not  f 
I  take  you  at  your  word  :  bend  forward,  sir. 
And  listen;  this  great  man  is — ^but  you'll  not 
Feel  angry  f 

DON  PEDRO. 

Pr'ythee  speak. 

IPPOLITO. 

Why  then  he  is 
Don  Pedro — Prince  of  Arragon — lately 
Made  King  of  Sicily. 

DON  PEDRO. 

Ippolito ! 
Ib  all  this  true  7  or  do  you  think  my  heart 
Will  thank  you  if  the  tale  be  idle  ? 


IPPOLITO. 


"Hs  true  as  my  fidelity. 


Sir, 


DON  PEDRO. 

Break  up 
The  party  now ;  or  rather,  Julio,  you 
Do  honour  to  my  table ;  I  must  hence 
For  a  few  hours ;  and  see  you  play  the  host 
Ab  if  your  prince  were  present. 

SECOITD  COURTIER. 

Sir,  I  wHL 


DOH  FIDEO. 


Come  then. 


IPPOLITO. 

Yet— yet  a  word,  my  lord.    I  think 

Fve  heard  you  say  you  loved  a  princeM  of 

The  house  of  Austria  f 


DON  PEDRO. 

Ay,  most  heartily. 

IPPOLITO. 

Then 

You  will  not  ruin  this  pretty  girl,  my  lord  T 
She  is  blind  now  (for  she  loves  you,)  and  your 

heart 
Is  too — too  good  to  hurt  her ;  haply  too 
There  may  be  some  one  loves  her,  dearly  as 
You  love  that  noble  lady. 

DON  PEDRO. 

What  means  this  T 

IPPOLITO. 

My  lord,  I  wish  her— happy ;  yea — no  more- 
Happy  my  lord. 

DON  PEDRO. 

Come  hither ;  you  have  used 
Me  ill  whom  you  have  called  your  friend,  young 

man: 
You  have  forborne  to  trust  me.    Have  you  loved 
This  maiden  long  T 

IPPOLITO. 

My  lord ! 

DON  PEDRO. 

I  wait  your  answer. 


IPPOLITO. 
DON  PEDRO. 

Have  you  loTed  this  fair  girl  long  f 


I— 


IPPOLITO. 

Oh!aU 
My  life,  my  lord. 

DON  PEDRO. 

That's  a  long  courtship  truly. 
But  come,  show  me  the  way ;  and  as  we  go 
You  shall  tell  me  your  love  story ;  when  we're 

there 
You'll  say  a  lord  of  the  court  has  come  to  see 
The  young  Lisana — ay,  deputed  by 
The  King,  or  whatsoe'er  you  will.    I  must 
Perforce  speak  kindly,  but,  good  youth,  you  shall 
Not  suffer  for  this  girlish  fancy.    I 
Will  be  your  pleader  too. 

IPPOLITO. 

My  lord,  my  lord ! 
My  whole  heart  thanks  you. 

DON  PEDRO. 

Now  let's  go. 


SCENE  II. 
A  Bed'dumber, 

Lisana,  her  Mother. 

LI8ANA. 

What  is  this  lord's  namot  mother,  who  you  ny 
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DON  FEDBO. 


I  Uumk  you  for  your  love. 


LI8AKA. 

My  lord ! 

DON  PEDRO. 

Sweet  gtt\, 
My  heart  is  thankful  for  your  kindness ;  I 
Must  be  your  knight  too,  fair  Lisana,  and 
Should  any  yent*rous  champion  dare  assail 
Your  colours  (which  Til  wear)— Let  them 

white 
Like  your  own  maiden  purity,  and  yet 
ril  have  a  blush  of  the  rose  too,  just  to  show 
Your  heart  was  warm  as  chaste.  [Smiling. 


be 


LIS  AN  A. 


My  gracious  prince ! 


Lisani 


DON  PEDRO. 


LISANA. 


My  dear  lord  (once  let  me  call 
My  prince  by  that  sweet  title,)  you  have  done 
An  act  shall  make  you  honoured,  nay  beloved 
— ^I  feel  already  well.     Sir,  should  you  choose, 
As  you  needs  must,  a  bride  from  some  high  house. 
To  grace  your  throne  and  lend  a  beauty  to 
Your  private  life,  you  may  without  fear  say 
A  young  Sicilian  girl  still  loves  you,  but 
With  such  a  grateful,  humble  feeling,  that 
'Twill  never  jar  with  hers. 

DON  PSDBO. 

If  I  should  marry, 
My  wife  shall  learn  to  cherish  you,  sweet  girl,  • 
(Ne*er  fear  it,)  and  she  shall  be  gratefiil  too 
For  your  unmerited  love. 

LISANA. 

Oh !  say  not  so ; 
Not-^not  unmerited,  and  yet  I'll  not 
Say  all  I  might  (that  were  not  delicate) 
Of  what  this  land  doth  echo  of  its  lord ; 
You  hear  it  from  many  mouths. 


DON  PEDRO. 

From  none  so  sweet 


As  thine,  Lisana. 


LISANA. 

Ah !  you'll  learn  me  soon 
To  flatter:  but  forgive  me— I'm  too  free. 

DON  PEDRO. 

Go  on,  go  on ;  PU  check  you  with  a  kiss 
When  yon  err  widely,  but  it  shall  be  a  kiss 
Your  brother  might  have  given :  but  we  must  now 
Speak  on  a  better  subject.    Listen  to  me : 
This  melancholy  boy,  Lisana,  who  it  seems 
Pines  since  his  mother's  death — ^He's  very  kind  f 

USANA. 

Oh !  that  he  is,  and  yet  at  times  he  starts 
Away,  and  talks  but  strangely  to  me,  and 
Some— somewhat  bitterly  of  late. 


DON  PEDRO. 

That  is 
One  of  love's  foibles,  my  good  girl.    It  is 
A  cunning  effort  of  the  mind,  when  it  tries 
To  dissipate  a  profound  feeling  by 
Words  of  an  opposite  colour:  and  'tis  done 
In  hopes  to  make  the  heart  beloyed  show 
Itself  unworthy.    But  I  have  a  task, 
Lisana.    Listen ;  Ippolito  loves — you. 


USANA. 


DON  PEDRO. 


My  lord 


But  while  his  heart  was  beating  high 

He  heard  you  loved  another.    TTien  what  did  he  f 

He  told  his  prince  the  story  of  your  love 

(Your  beautiful,  delicate  love,  dear  girl,)  and  thus 

Did  sacrifice  himself. 

LISANA. 

Alas,  alas ! 

DON  PEDRO. 

Oh !  but  he  merits  something :  were  I  yon, 
I*d  thank  him  with  my  heart ! 

LISANA. 

My  lord— my  heart! 

DON  PEDRO. 

It  is  the  only  gif\,  saye  some  that  I 
Shall  force  on  him  hereafter,  he  can  wish. 
Mark  me,  Lisana,  this  young  man  may  die 
Unless  you  love  and  save  him.   Speak !  you  look 
In  doubt ;  'twill  be  a  noble  act,  and  I 
Shall  love   ye   both,  and  serve.     Speak   out, 
Lisana! 

LISANA  (after  a  pause.) 
My  lord,  it  shall  be  done. 

DON  PEDRO. 

And  yet  (I'd  fain 
Not  speak  of  this)  be  sure  your  heart  will  feel 
No  chill  when  press' d  'gainst  his ;  it  should  be 

all 
His  own,  purely  and  wholly,  save  what  I 
Shall  claim  for  friendship. 

LISANA. 

Sir  you  teach  me  well. 
And  I  am  grateful  for  it.    The  passion  that 
Did  sway  me  tow'rd  your  highness  lives,  but 

yet 
Refined  so  by  your  gracious  kindness,  that 
'Twill  be  distinct  from  what  Ippolito  asks. 
I'll  love  him  as  my  husband,  sir,  and  you 
As  my  most  noble  friend. 


Ippolito,  I  say. 


DON  PEDRO. 

Enough.    Come  in ! 
Ippouto  entsri. 


IPPOLITO. 

My  lord ! 
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cisxxro. 

Hooestl  afp 


He  Buxeh  deoerres  me. 


AHOTf,  <iflcaacl7  r<«tvibr:rif  tliia  tkuzch,  it  told  cf  •■* 
•f  the  DakM  of  Case. 


SCENE. 

A  Rotm  a  a  Palaee. 

Pkutci.    Cdjuuo. 

CZSAUO. 

Toor  higimeH  tent  tbr  me  f 

I  did.      Sit  doWDv 

BCf  dear  Ceanio.    Yoa  look  ilL 


CDUIIO. 


No, 


oa  haw  been  femtmg  lately :  come    I 
Yoo  were  at  Count  VhellTi,  bampietting. 
And  he  keepe  each  bie  boon.    Have  a 
Your  health  may  ntta  Un  it. 


Yoa  wiifa'd  to 
In  baeta  with  me,  my  lord  f 


Not 


Theiil 


CItAXIO. 


May  Tiiit  yon  to-morrow  f 


Tben  be'i  not  betny 
Yoar  oocle.  as  I  hear  he  has  cooe  f 


He  eoold  not  be  so  base :  mr  node 
Hfl  firac  and  ezceUent  firiend. 


I  rhoczhc  cbe  world 
Wms  not  to  bad :  now  lafen.  C««ario. 
And  foa  shall  hear  a  carioas  hiarorr. 
Keep  Diego  in  roar  mmd  the  whi'.e,  and  tl 
That  he's  :he  hero  of  h.     Last  ni^h:  a  man 
Came  mask'd  unto  a  rich  lord's  hooae,  (hera  in 
Palermo' — Do  too  hear  how  Etna  morteraf 
I  fear  there'll  be  irmpdoos  shortly. 

CISAKIO. 

Yea, 
It  aenda  a  terrible  aoond  indeed,  mr  lord. 

raurcx. 

Thia  man  pedtion'd  fer  his  fife.    He  said 
That  he  had  sworn  to  act  a  horrid  deed. 
And  came  to  make  diadoeore.    The  great  kifd 
(His  was  the  life  in  danger)  promised  foil 
Forgifeneaa— but  yon  do  not 


Ob! 


PardoQ  me,  ar,  moat  carefolly. 


He  said 
A  youth  oa  wbom  tbo  loid  bad  f«Tisb*  d  wealtb. 
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And  kindness  and  good  precept,  had  forgot 
His  better  tutoring,  and  lent  deaf  ears 
To  those  divinest  whispers  which  the  soul 
Breathes  to  prevent  our  erring.    He  resolved 
To  kill  his  benefactor :  that  was  bad. 


CESABIO. 


Oh !  he  deserved- 


PRIKCE. 

We'll  talk  of  that  hereafter. 
Well — this  bad  man,  whose  mind  was  spotted 

with 
The  foulest  sin  i'  the  world,  ingratitude, 
Had  sworn  to  murder  this  his  friend. 


CESARIO. 


My  lord ! 


PRINCE. 

I  see  it  shocks  you:  yes,  for  the  sake  of  gold 
He  would  have  slnin  his  old  and  faithful  friend ; 
Have  spurn'd  the  few  grey  locks  that  time  had 

left, 
And  stopp'd  the  current  of  his  reverend  blood, 
Which  could  not  flow  much  longer. 


CESARIO. 


PRINCE. 


Are  you  sure  f 


The  plan  was  this:  they  were  to  bind  him,  for 
To  slay  him  here  were  dangerous,  and  transport 
His  wretched  limbs  to  some  most  lonely  place. 

CESARIO. 

Where — where  was  this  t 

PRINCE. 

ril  tell  you,  for  I  once 
Was  housed  there  through  a  storm.    A  castle 

stands 
^Almost  a  ruin  now)  on  the  sea-coast. 
Where  it  looks  tow*rd  Calabria  ;  as  'tis  said, 
A  murder  once  was  done  there,  and  e'er  since 
It  has  been  desolate ;  'tis  bleak,  and  stands 
High  on  a  rock,  whose  base  was  cavern'd  out 
By  the  wild  seas  ages  ago.    The  winds 
Moan  and  make  music  through  its  halls,  and 

there 
The  mountain-loving  eagle  builds  his  home. 
Bat  all's  a  waste :  for  miles  and  miles  around 
There's  not  a  cot. 


Of  Etna? 


CESARIO. 

Is't  near  the — eastward  foot 


PBIirCB. 

Yes!  oh !  then  you  know  the  apot. 
Now,  dear  Ceaario,  coaldat  thou  think  a  man, 
Setting  aside  all  ties,  could  do  a  deed 
Of  blackness  there  f    Why.  'tis  within  the  reach 
Of  Etna,  and  some  thirty  years  ago 
(The  last  eruption.)  when  the  lava  rivers 
Took  their  course  toward  that  point,  this  dwelling 

was 

In  danger.    I  myself  stood  near  the  place, 


And  saw  the  bright  Arcs  stream  along,  when 

they 
Crumbled  the  chcsnut  forests  and  dark  pines. 
And  branching  oaks,  to   dust.     The    thunder 

spoke. 
The  rebel  waves  stood  up  and  lashed  the  rocks, 
And  pour'd   their  stormy  cries  through  every 

cave. 
Each  element  was  in  motion  then :  the  earth 
Stagger'd  and  spouted  fire ;  the  winds — the  seas — 
And  the  fierce  rains  were  heard :  and  here  and 

there 
The  lightnings  flew  along  their  jagged  paths, 
Like  messengers  of  evil. 

CESARIO. 

Oh !  no  more. 

PRINCE. 

Fancy,  Cesario,  in  this  desolate  house, 
How,  with  a  solitary  lamp,  perhaps. 
Above  you,  how  this  aged  wretch  would  look. 
All  his  white  hair  blood-drench'd,  and  his  eye 

with 
The  horrid  stare  of  dead  mortality. 
And  death's  own  marble  smile  that  changes  not: 
His  hanging  head,  and  useless  neck — his  old 
Affectionate  heart  that  beat  so  fondly,  now 
Like  a  stilled  instrument.    I  could  not  kill 
A  dog  that  loved  me :  could  you  f 

CESARIO. 

No,  air — ^no. 

PRINCE.  0 

Why,  you  seem  frightened. 

CESARIO. 

*Tis  a  fearful  picture. 

PRINCE. 

Yet  might  it  have  been  true. 

CESARIO. 

We'll  hope  not. 

PRINCE. 

Hope  !— 
That  hope  is  past.    How  will  the  Spaniard  look, 
Think  you,  Cesario,  when  the  question  comes 
Home  to  his  heart  ?    In  truth  he  could  not  look 
More  pale  than  you  do  now.    Cesario ! 
The  eye  of  God  has  been  upon  him. 


CESARIO. 


Ihope^ 


Yes: 


Bewire. 


PBnfCE. 
CISAKTO. 

My  lord ! 


PP.INCB. 

Beware,  how  you 
Curse  him,  for  he  is  loaded  heavily. 
Sin  and  fierce  wishes  plague  him,  and  the  world 
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Will  stamp  its  malediction  on  his  head, 
And  God  and  man  disown  him. 

CESARIO. 

Oh !  no  more. 
No  more,  mj  dearest  lord ;  behold  me  bert. 
Here  at  your  feet — a  wretch  indeed,  bat  now 
Won  quite  from  crime.    Spare  me. 

PRCrCE. 

Rise.    IforgiTv 
Your  wickedness  to  me :  but  men  like  you 
(Base,  common,  bribed  stabbers)  must  not  roam 
About  the  word  so  freely. 

CEsmio. 

Oh !  that  now 
You  could  but  see  my  heart ! 

PRUrCE. 

I  would  not  see 
Your  bosom's  black  inhabitant.     No  more : 
But  listen  to  me  again — nay,  speak  not,  sir. 
This  is  a  difTerent  tale.    Cesario  ! 
When  first  you  came  to  Sicily,  you  were 
A  little  child :  your  noble  father,  worn 
By  toil  and  long  misfortune,  scarce  had  time 
To  beg  protection  for  you  ere  he  died. 
Since  then,  if  in  your  memory  I  have  fiulM 
In  kindness  tow'rd  you,  or  good  counselling. 
Reproach  me. 

CISAKIO. 

You  hare  been  most  kind — too  kind. 

PRIirCE. 

Once,  in  a  painful  illness,  when  none  else 
Would  tread  your  infectious  chamber  (think  on 

that,) 
I,  thoogfa  your  prince— 

CESARIO. 

In  pity ! 

PRUfCE. 

Hear  me  speak. 
I  gsre  that  healing  medicine  to  your  lips. 
Which  wanting  you  had  died.    I  tended  yoa. 
And  was  your  nurse  through  many  a  soltry 

night, 
'For  yoa  were  quite  abandon*d.    *Twas  not  well, 
I  own,  to  risk  my  safety,  for  I  was 
A  crowned  prince :  yet,  oh !  'tis  not  for  yoa 
To  blame.    Well !  yoa  reoorerM,  and  could  ose 
Your  sword  again :  yon  tried  it  'gainst  my  blood 
(My  nephew  then,)  and  I  forgave  it. 


CSSARIO. 


CISASIO. 

Was  in  the  beat  of  qaarreL 


That 


TROICB. 

I  hare  said 
That  I  forgave  it.    Then  a  moet  mean  wish 
(Yoa  wish'd  my  wealth)  possess'd  yoa.    I  ooold 

never, 
I  own  it,  have  gness'd  at  that 


Oh!  't 


not  so. 


PRiaCE. 

Well,  then,  it  was  not :  but  Aurefia's  charms, 
(That  cunning  Phryne)  have   had  power  upon 

yoa 
Beyond  your  gratitude.    Oh !  shame. 

CSSARIO. 

Myk>rd! 
My  &ther!  oh !  once  more  believe  me.    I 
Do  not  deserve  yoa  should :  bat  if  you  can 
Once  again  credit  me,  may  hell's  fierce  tor- 
ments— 
But  oh !  I  will  not,  will  not  pain  your  love : 

Nay  more,  I  will  deserve  it, 1  can  die 

Now,  for  my  mind  has  grown  within  this  hour 
To  firmness :  yet,  I  now  ooold  wish  to  live. 
To  sbow  yoa  what  I  am. 

PREXCS. 

Cesario! 
The  world  will  blame  me,  but  Fll  try  yoa  still : 
Yoa  cannot  have  the  heart  (for  you  have  wie) 
Again  to  hurt  me.     Once,  imperial  Cesar 
Upon  the  young  deluded  Cinna  laid 
His  absolute  pardon :  *twas  a  weight  that  ha 
Could  ne'er  shake  ofL    Ceaario,  thos  from 
My  soul  I  do  forgive  you. 

CISARIO. 

Thanlta. 

PRINCB. 

What,  ho! 
Cesario,  feint  not    Why,  thou'rt  silBer  now 
Than  when  Aurelia  kiss'd  your  lip,  and  won 
Your  soul  to  sin.    Come :  nay,  there's  no  one 

knows 
Our  quarrel.    Let  us  bury  it  in  our  breasts. 
And  talk  as  we  were  wont. 

CESARIO. 

A  little  time. 
My  lord,  and  I  may  thank  you.    Now,  if  I 
Might  dare  to  ask  it,  I  would  fein  retire — 
And  dwell  on  all  your  goodness. 


PRINCE. 


CESARIO. 


Farew^,  then. 


My  noble  prince,  rest  soundly :  you  have  gained 
C^esario's  soul  twice  over.    If  a  knave  ^ 
Should  say  I  wrong  you  now,  believe  him  not 
If  I  myself  should  swear  I  was  your  foe, 
Discredit  me.    Oh !  once  more  on  my  kneea^ 
I  thank  you :  dearest  father !  look  upon 
Your  prodigal  son.    Thanks— firom  my  heart. 

FBIVCR. 

Farewell, 
Farewell,  Ceaario.    Nay,  compose  yourself: 
Now  go.    Farewell,  &reweU. 
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WERNER. 


No  human  ear  must  be  aatoniahed  with  the  utorj  of 
my  endowments  and  priyileges. 

For  me  the  laws  of  Nature  are  auapended ;  the  eter- 
nal wheels  of  the  unWerse  roll  backward :  I  am  dea- 
tined  to  be  triumphant  over  fbte  and  time. 

I  shall  take  my  distant  posterity  by  the  hand :  I  shall 
accompany  them  in  their  career:  and  when  they  are 
worn  out  and  exhausted,  I  shall  shut  up  the  tomb  over 
them,  and  set  forward. 

Past  times  had  attached  me  deeply,  irrevocably,  to 
all  the  members  of  my  (kmily.  But  I  felt  that  I  should 
survive  them  all.  They  would  die  one  by  one,  and 
leave  me  alone. 

Godwin— TVvMtf  of  8t.  Leon. 


Rare  fruits  and  perfumes :  such  as  we,  who  dwell 
In  orange-bowers,  ne'er  heard  of. 

ELLEKA. 

But  you  disbelieved  the  story  f 


WERNER. 


I  knew  it  to  be  true. 


Oh !  but  you  jest. 


SCENE   I. 

A  Room. 

Werner.    Ellena. 


Indeed,  I've  heard- 


ELLSNA. 


WERNER. 


Ay,  thou  hast  heard  that  I 
Have  held  communion  with  unearthly  things, 
And  brought  them  to  my  bidding.    If  'tis  so, 
And  may  it  not  T  perhaps  thou — 

ELLENA. 

I  have  heard 
That  men  (but  'tis  a  foolish  fable)  may, 
By  midnight  study,  and  sharp  abstinence, 
And  self-giv'n  torture,  and  unholy  prayer. 
And  base  desertion  of  the  God  they  serve. 
And  yielding  up  themselves  a  penalty, 
Acquire  a  power  to  do  a  world  of  wrong. 
But  this  is  fable. 

WERNER. 

Be  not  too  sure :  for  once 
I  knew  a  man  ('twas  in  a  distant  country,) 
Who,  fame  did  say,  could  draw  the  planets  down 
By  his  dark  art :  and  I  have  heard  that  he 
At  times  held  converse  with  the  winds  (speaking 
In  some  strange  melody,)  and  had  the  power 
To  bid  them  waft  him  from  remoter  shores 
Their   richest   produce.     Spirits   he    had,  who 

brought 
Vast  pearls,  such  as  the  expert  divers  find 
Hard  by  Ceylon ;  and  gems  above  all  price. 


ELLENA. 


WERNER. 


Indeed ! 


Ay :  they  were  rabies,  blood-red,  like  euns 
Setting  through  mist ;  blue  amethysts,  too  gay, 
Or  else  like  weeping  maiden's  eyes,  or  violets 
Wet  in  the  spring :  emeralds,  green  as  grass 
By  splashing  fountains:  diamonds,  like  stars 
On  winter  nights;   and  gold  in  showers:  all 

from 
The  Ormus'  mines :  and  from  those  Summer  Isles 
That  lift  their  green  heads  ap  i'  the  Indian  Seas, 
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ELLENA. 


WERNER. 


'Tis  true  as  that  I  stand. 
And  breathe,  and  live.    I — I  am  one  of  those 
Whom  mighty  Spirits  from  the  mid-air, — ^beings 
Who  have  no  home,  save — ail  the  universe  ; 
Who  wander  on  from  sphere  to  sphere,  and  share 
Their  subtle  properties  with  man ;  who  bathe 
In  flood  and  fire,  and  revel  in  the  storm. 
And  fling  the  shivering  lightning  round  in  sport, 
Themselves  incorporate  with  the  element : 
Ay,  I  am  one  to  whom  these  beings  bend 
In  fear,  and  own  obedience,  and  this  hand. 
That  seems  but  clay  to  thy  disordered  eye, 
Is  spirit-fashioned ; 

And  may,  if  but  I  will,  bind  in  the  winds : 
This  tongue,  that  uttereth  but  a  common  sound, 
Can  bid  the  mountain-wave  go  back,  and  hush 
The  sea,  like  a  rash  child,  to  quiet. 


ELLENA. 


Oh! 


If  you  have  done  this — ^but  it  cannot  be. 

What !  turned  a  slave  f  Oh !  you  could  not  debase 

Your  proud  spirit  so :  say,  say  you  have  not. 


WERNER. 


I've  told  thee  true. 


Sweet, 


ELLENA. 


Again :  my  senses  cheat  me 
Say  it  again,  again :  I'll  not  believe  it. 

WERNER. 

'Tis  true,  my  Ellena :  you  shall  see,  and  own 
How  powerful  my  spell  is.    I  will  call 
The  radiant  Lucifer  hither,  and  you  shall  see 
The  beautiful  Prince  of  Morning  float  before  you. 
In  shape  like  the  feather'd   Hermes,  (crowned 

with 
His  diadem  of  stars :)  and  you  shall  talk 
Familiar  with  that  sceptred  spirit,  and  meet 
His  sweet  and  melancholy  smile :  and  you 
Shall  hear  his  voice  like  the  low  winds  in  Autumn, 
And  feel  his  breathing  presence,  soothing  as 
The  Boh  air  of  the  valleys — Ah !  you're  pale ! 
My  Ellena! 

ELLENA. 

Oh !  if  you  have  done  this, 
(But  God  forbid,)  there  is  no  hoi>e  left  for  yon. 
Oh !  father,  father,  is  it  not  written  that 
Whoe'er  shall  worship  these  dark  powers,  shall 

bear 
Upon  his  brow,  and  fix  upon  his  race 
A  curse  eternally : — your  hand — I'm  &int*^* 


BARSr  COfi.VWALL. 


Kj  EI!t»-.a     J-..i:-:a-  ivix*     r*r::in^ 


Waa:.  -l*;  ■   'i  |  ar?  *     Ia  '  ii;r  ■'Tr.turi  Mai  ill 


-•nrn.t  w  ir.  iiiiinr  «rinif  7  :ii 


1      111  JMIC 


W*  fiia..  .-.1'-'  TiAH"  lo-un:  inii   tb  aur  -bsm 
•A-Ji'KiT.  £'31  Jsaci  :nje  Cirher  icd  ixa  rsiitt 

ir.riTf  X- 

Y-m  ill  z«:r  y.-^*  r.»*. 


TZSJZIL. 


Ei!era' — 


B«c  I  sur  2^ :  sn«w<iL 


A.  *T"T»  imiimi  HR  ■   E  ran  * -lut  -:ih  'rvr's^. 
A^iti  r.iXrt  -;irt  rnifmi  -wmii*.  um  :ni  MKni  ij 
■-T  117  tan •»m;iii».  i:n:  '.  iaT*»  j*»  3ow»r 
T>  siil  -n*  ii*aa  ip  T-ini  Atur  •j»tin7  '••JO» 
T'l  iiu  ne  «»m:«. — [  xa^««  x  iiannr  3»nuiif 
T!iii  3r43.L  lume  ;t  ~Jiif  mn.  17.  inii  raa  bfisii 
r'ji!  rwt  OrjJtt  witta,  le  ■"y-is  -an  4e:u». 
Xr.d  ♦rrrTWf.-,)  fcoiitfr  3-:ni  iu»  iumdj  irau 
T-tmpeK  uiii  iium  -  ma.  fc  L  ua—%  "vretuix. 
— •>a'   I  iat •»  oiir:i^««i  lI— tiL     sUiena 
aiift'  ft  ipiiK.   p«itir  'Vttnca .    ju   Bur  uii  v«]imi^. 

Ami  oxv  jui  c-!eniiti   Z  itaif  i  x'v— '■!•;▼' ti>  aooojk. 
Tbiesr  fsan  vmij.  ta»t  jpme  :o  r»i!K  Ji  inen 
Ami  3ii'«  r  1374  3i:  fviipocmcsi  "rsh.  aaa. 
ToL  ink'-i  Qlj  aiKJiinir  ui  'um  :r«arjmir  '«':rji. 
I  loi  3UC  I'ijnaz  :  ::■:.  1  m,:r  *iT  -ijaBur^tx 

And  *j8l!*  I  lea'TT  -ri'ii. ?  ror  EUl-ica ! 


Aiui  oiiii^f:!'  *.2a:'4  ^t-J.  •»''»r  «aa.:  rcsira  ?  i^x.   Thos 
dr  ii  BMC  Oil  MTz'asci  fi^xr  •tnilif*  «m  jmn;. 
Tsar  van  pocr  EL«nA  'Juu  ▼•:«!  Lov^ii  so 
Kcf p  fo  iwc ;  BKOcr,  £Kher  1  ttzj  Msd  hc«r 
IkHcikvc&'s 


Aad  ffca£ai«  like  i:e  !:<a:r«  cie.     He  innmanrf*. 


Aad  I  BLOdC  bow.     Avaj — 


l^auAn  «a<. 


SCENE    II. 
to  Ofcmr  «fter  a  oaiHrflenUe 


3Cy  ocIt  laiai  :     Haw  usau":! il  -ji;u 

•1 3i».  21  aiT  *arier  (fav<f.  :ntf  nie  :"  'ar  dseek 

Wia  Lie  nijc  f-i;r_-j-«,m  :u»Bt}ai.  izii  'June  •sts 

Shone  3ia:.:iiji!»  j:  xs  wviry  ir^armMB.     Oi! 

How  jAe  Tlij  z!*3caer  li  ii*r  pmn*  wc  mm. 

Sweec  abJOi-ffT  .:f  "is-*  ieaii  V.rora  ' 

— She'j  f  :ce.  isd  lec  aie :    isd  -ius  ptace  sue 

liil'd 
is  BT  heart  is  emaci     enpcr.    SIxe  Etas  iaat 
Her  traTBL :  bo:  my  cwk  is  snll  jJ  roua 
Oa  citroix^  :2iae  wocid,  and  txad  no  gisvc  »  s^xV 

ic 
Tbc  'hrrjf  I  si^i  ptnB  bj  ok.  ud  die  ridbe 
Hse  CO  recarcio^.     Li.«  pcasascns^  or  dr«asiiw 
Or  giT  naunoM  :na:  ;a  5 oa'ii  we  :«ad. 
The  ftSfjw  csHOiTei.  aod  «iae^     Loc&  I    v*k>  ■ 

mere  ? 
How  Like  a  jooi-i^s  divin^T  ae  itasd*. 
Daxzlin^  the  s^:.    'Hlus  ioo&*d  Apoiio  in 
His  Toaui.  and  -jl-js  j^c  neTer  aaji  m  tilr- 
The  <ieii£a:e  GiUTrcede.  or  toa:  iieepu:^  bor 
Whom  Dan  kau'd  o'  ci^biSw     He's  nciaii'd. 

There's  oochizu^  ^ood  berv  :  aL  »  ixlse  a=d  vie. 
•Pa  a  base  wocul. — A  litue  bceacnin^  caw. 
And  ibea  I'd  hie  me  !o  :he  moun^ai^s^  aad 
Rioc  alone.     Wiia  swa  00  more  I'u  '^M. 
CoaunaoaxL.  bat  the  woit  a>i  raTccous  kire 
Shall  Knd  a  becefcurtor.     I'Ll  be  grea:: 
And  OQ  some  cra^  I'Li  bodd.  asd  kkxlow  ic  ooc. 
A  pTramid  ot  iee.  high  as  the  cop 
Of  tnowy  Teaertff;  acd  t!»re  Tli  sc. 
A  gsam  in  that  latcj  wiideroess. 
Akne :  and  luxhin^  bat  the  nide  norrh  wind 
Shall  Tin:  me.     He.  wiih  hi*  bloszens;;  check*. 
Shall  vfaotle  thnxzgh  mr  care,  and  sm^  at  times 
Aad  grasping ;  want  and  woe  hong  oa  mj  bent.  Low  ifirfes  to  me.  moarofdllr.  as  thcxigh 
Aad  I  was  braised  bf  lool  anthomj  ;  I  had  deceased :  and  he  shall  scatter  roond 

And  that  I  saw  bejood  my  fellows,  and  |  In  sport  the  Tirgin  snow,  aad  corer  me. 

Cosid  t9»A  the  eecrets  of  the  skies,  and  look        ;  So  I  shall  sleep  in  paritr. — Or  I 
Into  the  proiband  which  spreads  beyond  the  toob  I  Will  &s  beneath  the  shade  of  coiomns  or  tombs 
lis  dim  iliimitable  regions,  I  I  Forgotten,  where  tbe  ashes  of  those  men 

Was  spomed  and  hated ;  but  no  more.    I  am        Who  fiU'd   the  fPorid  with  tune,  sleep   tiow 
Immortal  now ;  handreds  of  ontold  jean  inareed. 

That  now  lie  slMping  in  the  golf  of  time.  Or  oa  Athsmaa  grooid,  or  storied  Tror ; 

Shan  rifle  and  roll  bei>re  me  ere  I  die.  I  Or  marble  Thebes,  opon  whose  sands  kng 

Mj  glance  can  reach  the  bean,  and  my  hand  rmnl  The  amonms  Blemnon  in  the  morabsg  bgte 
Gold-«bowera,aiid  ifmsiblesptritsstaid  t Shv to  ihs  foof 


a  s  •ir'arT  worid.     Th<  tan  baa  made 
A  dcndy  ler,  u  be  ftvtd,  hu  eye 
Look'd  r^d  vA  :ro*i  ^L^td.  vA  cvi  :«'.!  ^>t  aronss 
To-morrow.    A  dark  world — ^.Sr.Il  'Uy  I  tread 
The  ground  as  I  was  woc^.  and  y«:.  I  (^i 
A  wild  snd  bTioyant  spcrit  here  'ha:  seems 
T»  mingle  with  the  czrcELig  elemea:. 
Aad  Sft  me  iqywsrds,  whispering  me  I  am 
ui  SBsnetfaiBg  difleient  from  man.     I  am : 
For  I  hare  ran  beyond  my  coarse,  and  left 
The  srorM  behind,  and  now  I  stand  above 
The  reach  of  mortal  accidenL    I  wirii*d 
To  be  immortal,  fer  my  sonl  was  prood 
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Those  haunts  the  spirits  of  the  elder  time 

Wander  invisibly ;  and  we  will  talk 

Beneath  the  quiet  of  the  midnight  sky, 

Of  things  and  days  departed  ;  till  the  sound 

Shall  fall  like  melancholy  music  on 

My  soul. — Or,  haplicr,  far  and  far  away, 

Beside  some  silent  lake,  encompass'd  'round 

By  mighty  hills,  Til  lay  me  down  at  last, 

An  idler  on  that  solitary  shore, 

And  upon  every  cloud  and  passing  thing, 

And  every  wind  that  stirs,  or  feather'd  bird 

That  dips  its  plumage  in  the  waters,  I 

Will  through  the  lazy  noon-tide  moralize ; 

And  so  ril  learn  tranquillity. No,  no. 

I  must  have  motion,  that  I  may — forget. 
Ay,  I'll  scour  as  tempests  do,  the  middle  air 
(But  never  free't  from  blight,)  and  mount  and 

mount. 
And  feast  upon  the  wonders  of  the  stars. 
And  that  may  entirely  turn  my  brain.  The  moon 
Shall  be  my  chariot,  and  from  vaporous  clouds, 
ril  fashion  (giving  them  life,  fire,  and  motion,) 
Horses,  whose  manes  shall  shake  the  light  away, 
As  did  the  fabled  steeds  of  Phaeton. 

'Tis  a  brave  world.    I'll  dwell  alone — alone. 
And  none  shall  touch  me;   none  shall  look  on 

me,  « 

Or  if  he  doth,  be  blasted.    Ay,  I'll  dwell 
Aloft ;  no  equal:  and  no — ah,  no  friend. 
That's  hard ;  then  not  alone — ^not  quite  alone. 
Let  there  be  something,  though  a  dog,  which  I 
May  waste  a  little  kindness  on.    Let  there  be 
A  something  on  this  visible  globe  that  may 
Have  leave  to  love  me ;  something  I  may  love : 
And  dogs  they  say  are  faithful.    Oh !  I'll  give 
Intelligence  unto  him,  and  he  shall  be 
My  Argus,  and  my  bold  confederate, 
And  we  will  wander  through  the  world  together, 
Good  friends  and  honest,  and — but  he  will  die, 
And  leave  me,  and  so  on ;  and  I  shall  see 
Friends,  generations  pass  away— away. 
Like  puppets — shades,  they'll  tread  the  common 

road 
To  death,  and  find  a  home.     No  home  for  me : 
The  very  grave  rejects  me.     I  must  live 
Hundreds  of  years — long  years.     Oh !   I  shall 

pass 
(I  feel  it)  my  time  in  solitude ;  set  apart 
From  all,  a  man  forbidden. 


THE  RETURN  OF  MARK  ANTONY. 


Fye,  wrangllnf  queen  I 

Whom  every  thing  becomei,  to  chide,  to  laugh. 
To  weep ;  whose  every  paislon  ftilly  strives 
To  make  itaslf,  in  thee,  fair  and  admired. 

Jlntonf  and  Cl§apaira, 

A%t.    Would  I  had  never  seen  her  t 

Eno.  O,  tir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonderAil 
piece  of  work ;  which  not  to  have  been  blessed  withal, 
would  have  diicredited  your  travel. 


SCENE. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Cleopatra. 

Cleopatra,  CHARKiAir,  Iras. 


No  tidings  yet! 


CLEOPATRA. 
CHARXIAN. 

None,  madam. 


CLEOPATRA. 

None !— Shame  on  thee,  jealous  queen ! 

It  is  because  I  dared  to  imitate 

Thy  carriage,  that  thou  shakest  me  thus  f   For  I 

Have  been  as  tetchy  and  as  proud  as  thou : 

As  jealous  and  imperative ;  and  have  had 

The  Jove  of  all  this  world  for  mine  (he  whom 

Dear  Caesar  loved,)  the  great  Mark  Antony. 


IRAS. 


Alas*. 


CLEOPATRA. 

Oh !  Juno !  pity  my  sad  state, 
And  never  more  on  Venus'  altar  will 
I  hang  an  offering.    Isis !  thou  shalt  be 
Never  remembered. 

CHARSIIAN. 

Hark  !  I  hear  a  shout. 

CLEOPATRA. 

Excellent  wench  !    Hie  thee,  good  Charmian. 
And  know  the  cause. 

CHARMIAN. 

No :  'twas  but  fancy. 

CLEOPATRA. 

Fool! 
Thus  to  deceive  me.     O  yo  do  conspire 
To  tear  my  heart.     Away  !  I'll  be  alone ; 
And  all  my  love  shall  now  be  solitude ; 
And  I  will  gaze  upon  the  horned  moon 
By  night,  and  pay  my  vows  to  chastity  : 
And  every  petty  star  that  comes  and  goes 
I'll  think  a  sphered  Antony,  and  so  bow  to't. 
But  he  is  gone :  dead,  dead,  alas !  and  I 
Feel  now  a  tightness  'round  my  bursting  heart 
That  ne'er  was  there  before. 


IRAS. 


Take  comfort,  madam. 


Hark ! N< 


CLEOPATRA. 
IRAS. 

My  gracious  queen ! 


CLEOPATRA  (fiof  heeding  (Aem.) 

Now  will  I  bare 
My  boflom,  and  the  soft  and  summer  winds 
Shall  play  upon't,  and  whisper  pretty  tales: 
How,  once,  there  was  a  king  (a  Roman  king) 
Who  loved  a  dark  Egjrptian ;  and  how  he 
Did  leave  his  country,  and  his  state — ^his  wife 
(That  was  not  well,)  for  her.    What  was  her 

name! 
H^y^-CLiopATRA.    But  he  died. 
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TRAS. 

Agmni 
I  beard  a  noise :  Again— and,  hark !  thej  about 
Long  life  to  Antony. 

CLEOPATBA. 

Why  then  he  lirea. 
My  tender  Iras !    Here,  a  chain  of  pearia, 
Worth  half  Nomidia:    take,  and  wear  *ein, 

wench : 
They  were  a  qneen'a:  ay,  and  her  lover's  gift. 
Now  go,  and  bring  me  Antony. 


laAS. 


He  comes. 


CLXOPATSA. 

Comes  he  indeed  f    We  will  not  see  him    yet. 
AifTOiTT  entert. 


ANTOIIT. 


My  dearest  loTe  ! 


CLEOPATRA. 

Who's  there  f— the  Roman  soldier  !    Sir,  yoar 

wife. 
The  fiur  Octavia,  is  not  here :  Nay,  you, 
Perhaps,  are  bnt  a  cozener ;  for  we  heard 
That  yon  had  died;  ay,  'twas  in  Sicily: 
There  where  of  late  you  married. 


AHTOKT. 


CLSOPATRA. 


Cleopatra! 


My  lord,  yonr  look's  familiar :  leave  it  quick : 
We  are  great  Isis.    Know  you  that,  my — lord; 
And  kinga  have  bent  lowly  before  our  feet, 
As  to  a  shrined  goddess.    Kings,  sir !  then 
Why  not  a  Roman  triumvir ! 

AHTomr. 

Peace,  my  heart ! 

CLSOPATSA. 

I  tm  grown  old ;  had  Caesar  lived^— 


AHTOHT. 


Yoa'U  tempt  me. 


Away! 


C^MPATRA. 

Likely ;  that  Octavia  did. 

Airroirr. 
Nay,  nay. 

CLIOPATRA. 

Sir,  is  the  charm  worn,  that  yon  come 
For  help  to  Egypt  ?  Ah,  poor  Egypt !  She 
Most  smile  howe'er  the  world  runs.  Ha !— Bnt, 

sir. 
We  have  no  leisore  now ;  to-morrow,  if 
Tou  seek,  on  state  afiairs,  an  andienoe— 


CiDARiov  9nUn. 


CLEOPATRA. 


Ccsarion !  My  dear  child ! 
Come  hither,  boy,  and  fear  not.  How ! — look  op: 
'Tis  but  a  Roman  soldier,  sirrah,  and  yon 
Are  son  to  Cleopatra. 

Airroirr. 

To  whom  beside ! 
Yoa'd  better  tell  him  alL 

CLEOPATRA. 

I  will :  and  yet 
r  will  not.    No,  it  is  enough  he  is 
The  queen  of  Egypt's  son,  sir.    If  he  lives 
He'll  know  in  time  (I'll  whisper  it)  that  he 
Sprung  from  a  hero ;  but  his  fiery  blood 
Will  tell  the  secret  to  his  heart,  though  I 
Should  fiul  to  do't. 

AHTOirr. 
Begone! 

CLEOPATRA. 

Casarion,  stay ! 
My  lord,  you  are  too  free.  Oh !  frown  not :  Yoi 
Stand  in  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies, 
And  I  am  mistress  there.    These  manners  do 
Not  suit  me ;  are    are  they  from  Italy  ? 


ARTOirr. 


By  an  the  gods ! 


CLEOPATRA. 

Now  go,  Caesarion.        [C 
Dear  boy ;  how  like  his  father— Ah ! — you  will 
Not  strike  me,  valiant  sir  f 

AlfTOITT. 

Oh !  that  you  were 
A  man— «  soldier — fifty — with  the  souls 
Of  a  hundred  swart  Egjrptians.    By  my  sword ! 


You'd  sheath  it. 


CLEOPATRA. 


AWTOKT. 


AifTomr. 


Tm  all  amaze. 


How! 


Away,  away ! — Have  I  for  thee. 
Forgot  Octavia  T  left  my  place  at  home. 
Heedless  of  safety,  of  renown  (ah !  shame,) 
For  fA«e,  thou  fickle  and  insidious  queen  f 
Have  I  not  left  my  seat  of  thunder,  where 
Though  but  a  Roman  triumvir,  kings  have  not 

dared 
Come,  but  at  humble  distance  f — Cleopatra ! 
It  u  because  I  have  abandoned  all 
For  thee,  that  thou  disdsin'st  me?     Perjured 

queen ! 
What  wouldst  thou  f    Does  not  half  the  mortal 

world 
Kneel  in  thy  chains  ?  and  still  thou  art  insatiate : 
By  Mara !  I  am  betrayed. 

CLEOPATRA. 

Oh !  no,  no,  no,        [Rising, 
Oh !  Antony,  Antony !    Come,  and  on  my  heart 
PrsM  tbon  thy  palm,  and  feel  if  the  beatings  there 
Tell  of  thy  soul's  sedition.    Antony ! 
And  hast  thou  left  Octavia,  and — for  me  ? 
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Oh !  my  own  warrior,  now  forgive,  forgive, 
That  I  did  play  the  churl,  and  seem  to  doubt 
Thy  constant  mind:  my  husband !  Antony ! 

AWTONT. 

Ah !  wayward  queen ! 

CLIOPATRA. 

No  more. 


▲irroKT. 


CLEOPATRA. 


Pity  me,  for  I  thought— 

AMTOinr. 


And  jealous  f 


Nay, 


At  last. 


Fool !  I  am  come 


CLEOPATRA. 


Thanks  to  the  skiey  deities. 
Away,  good  Iris :  we  will  feast  to-night. 
As  though  the  globe  were  conquered :  let  there  be 
Fires,  and  high  votive  altars  raised  throughout 
The  city :  and  let  Juno's  temple  blaze 
As  though  her  husband's  lightnings  were  im- 
pressed 
To  do  us  service.    We'll  do  it  royally : 
Shall  we  not,  mighty  Antony?  [Laughing, 

ANTONTl 

Nobly,  sweet. 
Now  thon*rt  my  queen  again :  and  dost  become 
Joy — Oh !  as  Dian  honours  chastity : 
Or  as  Jove's  bird,  among  the  mountain  storms, 
Becomes  his  throned  hill ;  or  bloody  Mars 
The  rage  of  battle ;  or — ^Ha !  who  comes  here  f 

DoMiTnrs  enten, 

CLEOPATRA. 

Welcome  to  Eg3rpt,  sir.    Domithis  has 
Forgot  his  Egyptian  colour;  look,  my  lord. 
Take  heed,  sir,  there  is  one  I  know  who  loves 
To  see  the  sun  upon  you. 

DOMITIXrS. 

Thanks,  great  queen. 

CLEOPATRA. 

I  hate  the  Italian  paleness :  are  your  ladies 
As  pale  as  you  are  now  f    Tell  me,  sir :  najr^ 
My  lord  here  likes  the  sickly  white. 


No,  no. 


AHTONT, 
CLEOPATRA. 

Now,  does  he  not,  Domitius  f 

Airroirr. 

Mind  her  not 

CLEOPATRA. 

There  was  a  to  girl  that  I've  heard  he  loved 
At  Rome,  once---Cytheris :  Cytheris,  that  waa 

she. 
Domitius,  was  she  lovely  f 

AHTOxrr. 

Oh!  abeanty.  ' 


DOMITnTS. 

She  was  a  rare  wench !  a  sweet  woman.    Jove ! 
What  a  foot  she  had  !  and  her  round  arm  aeem'd 

as 
'Twas  shaped  from  ivory.    By  Venus,  she 
Had  not  her  match  in  Rome.    Her  soft  bine 

eyes— 

CLEOPATRA. 

My  lord  is  fond  of  black :  are  you  not,  love  f 
Speak  out,  my  lord :  there's  no  one  to  offend. 
Oh  !  Isis,  he  forgets :  he  knows  not  which. 
Domitius,  tell  him  of  this  creature !  this — 
With  her  dull  blue  eyes,  and  pretty  milk-white 

face. 
On  which  he  doated  so. 

DOMITIUS. 

Nay,  she  wa$  fiur. 

CLEOPATRA. 

You  said  so,  sir,  before — I  thank  you.    But 
You  were  a  youth  then,  were  you  not,  my  lord  t 
Had  never  been  in  Egypt,  where  the  skies 
Show'r  down  a  summer  colour  on  our  cheeks. 
And  fill  the  eyes  with  light.  Now,  can  you  boast 
Of  Roman  hearts  hke  ours  f 

DOMmus. 

No,  madam,  no. 
They  make  us  run  to  catch  'em.    Here,  the 

women 
Are  kinder ;  much. 

CLEOPATRA. 

I  knew  it. 


DOMITIUS. 


More  than  we  want  at  times. 


AlTTOltT. 


Ay;  they'll g^e 


No  more,  np  more. 
He  has  left  a  love  in  Italy,  my  queen. 
And  rails  at  sun-burnt  Egypt:  pity  him. 
Had  he  been  warm'd  by  Cleopatra's  smile. 
And  won  her  love  imperial ;  had  he  worn 
The  last  flower  of  the  Ptolemies  on  his  breast. 
And  fed  upon  its  fragrance,  till  his  soul 
Grew  almost  sick  with  sweets — as  I  have,  dear. 
He'd  tell  a  different  story :  but  I  now 
Must  give  directions  'bout  the  ambassadors. 
I'll  follow  you,  Domitius.  [Domitius  exU* 

CLEOPATRA. 

Be  not  long 
Absent,  my  lord.    You  will  not  f    I  will  be 
Here  an  hour  hence. 

ANTOKT. 

To-night  w^- 

CLEOPATRA. 

Oh!  we*llh8ve 
A  night  of  wonder.    Not  a  slave  shall  droop 
In  Egypt !  we'll  spread  happiness  'round,  and  be 
As  fertile  in  our  bounties  as  the  Nile. 
Your  gloomy  Satom  shall  forget  to  frown 
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For  or.rt  hmv*  p.ichr,  anri  liirhr  hia  lamp  afriwh  ; 
Anii  Bar.nliiis  sii.i.i.  ;)»^  irrown'd.  ^n«l  ail  the  gods 
Of  Rome  ahail  mix  wi:h  Lybian  deities. 
The  ^ory  .flihiop.  in  hia  chains  no  more, 
8ha.1  irnun  'h»>  pnrple  grape,  and  laugh  and  drink 
A  healrh  'o  Clenparra:  Love  and  long  health  to 
The  miglit 7  Antony:  United  healths 
To  Elgypt's  queen  and  Roman  Antony. 


Ic  shall  be 


A  arcs  r. 
joa  please. 

CLMOrxTKJU 

And  i 
ATToarr. 


jMi  please. 


Twill  be  the  same.     Fair  Venoa  I 

CL£OTATSA. 

Oh!  fibrgot: 
Haste,  Chnrmian,  haste,  and  bid  my  women  go 
And  atrip  the  gar-letia  of  the  hanging  rose 
(The  red  nise.  gentle  Charmian,  for  ii  is 
The  emblem  of  warm   love;)    and  rear  every 

where 
In  lonely  spots,  and  sweet  sequestered  arfaoarBy 
By  streaming  brooks,  and  lonely  lallmg  fixintaiaay 
Altars  ro  Cytherea.     And  bom  there 
Lamps  of  perfamed  oil  (bat  few,  fior  love 
Is  holy,  and  abhors  the  glaring  light :) 
And  we  will  kneel,  and  thank  the  queen  of 

beanty 
Tbet  Antony  is  safe. 


in  arder  to  cnmpiete  his  amdie*.  He  was 
there  two  y«>ani,  his  mother  bfsins  foarfuJ  lest  he 
■bnnld  marry  i  poor  and  b«nnti/hl  firl  (9y!v«scrxO 
wfth  whom  be  had  been  bmn^ he  ap  fhim  his  infiuey. 
During  liis  xbsence  hia  mother  contrived  to  have 
SylvQstra  married.  He  nstumed.  and  after  inader- 
ing  about  her  dwelling,  fucceeded  in  fvCliBg  iate 
her  chamber,  conversed  with  her  iber  hnshaiul 
behig  asleep,)  and,  at  last,  died  on  the  bed  beftare 


SCESH    I. 

A  Boom. 

Jizoimro,  Um  Xotkib. 

XOTUKK. 

Pr'ytface,  take  comfort,  child;   why  how  fMi 

look— 
Speak«  dear  Jerooymo ! 

Yam  have  done  tfaist 


MOT 


'Twas  for  your  good. 


For  this,  sweet 


A5T03IT. 

There  is  no  time 

CLEOPATRA. 


TEMxysmo. 

Oh!  mother,  mother;  yoa 
Have  broke  the  fondest  heart  in  Italy. 
My  good — what*4  that  f  Is*t  good  that  I  shall  die  f 
Is*t  good  that  I  shall  pine  and  waste  away. 
And  shrink  within  my  natanl  compass,  and 
In  melancholy  idlesse  haont  the  nest 
Where  my  white  dove  lies  guarded 


Patience- 


Oh  !  yes.  yes.    And  /  will  kneel 
Alone,  and  'neath  the  soft  and  silvery  fight 
Of  Henperos,  fell  ro  every  whistling  bough 
What  music's  in  the  name  of  Antony ; 
Until  each  qniverinsr  leaf  shall  stay  its  noise 
To  cafch  the  word  harmonious.     Oh !  and  then. 
When  I  my  vows  have  paid,  I  will  be  cmwueJ ; 
Not  as  the  N'ilus'  queen,  but  on  my  brow 
(Sweet  Cytherea,  how  I  love  thee !)  I 
Will  have  a  crown  of  Loire's  own  flow'rs,  so 

sweet 
That  Zephyr  shall  mktake  his  nymph,  and  woo 
Me  with  his  faint  and  witching  nomben ; 

I— 
And  /—will  then  disdani  the  fluttering  god. 
And  cast  me  m  the  amw  of  Antony. 


jisoimfo. 

Until  I  d»,  good  mother  ?    I  skaU  (fie 
[  (Mark  me.  and  think  my  words  a  prophecy} 
.Before  yon,  day  by  day. My  head  feeb  light; 

Bat  then  my  heart's  gone,  so  it  matters  noL 
I  Syhestrm,  sweet  Sylvestra ! 

I 


MOTHTK. 

Name  her  not. 
Oh !  she's  the  cause  of  all  our  sotiow    aP. 
Yon  must  not  think  of  her  now. 


mosmro. 


THE  BROKEN  HEART. 


PUtsl.   Thou  bast  spoke  ibe  rffiR  s 
His  heart  Is  firaeted  aad  corroborate. 

JEbery  ^* 


This  sketch  is  founded  npoo  a  tale  of  Boccaedo. 
•torv  la  this— Jerosymo  was  sent  fhioi  Italy  to  Paris 


No!  not  now! 


No ;  for  die's  married. 

lEKOTTMO. 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  good  niothn. 
Shame !  et  your  time  to  jesL 

MOTHKK. 

I  told  yon  this 
Before;  she's  married — married. 


JKSOHTHO. 


Am  I  not— hiokeii-hearted  f 


Jflranymo! 


Pshaw!  I  know  it: 


Oh!  sweet  heavens. 
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Well. 


JERONYMO. 


MOTHER. 


Why  do  you  talk  thus  f 
So  strangely,  dear,  to  me  ?    My  own  boy — think 
On  me,  sweet. 

JERONYHO. 

Surely ;  for  you  thought  of  me, 
Even  in  absence :  therefore  I'll  be  grateful, 
And  do  you  a  good  turn,  mother,  pray,  believe't: 
I'll  make  you  heir  of  all  my  father's  lands, 
Chattels,  and  gold,  and  floating  argosies. 
With  not  a  widow  or  a  child  to  share  'em  with 

you. 
Here's  gratitude.    I'll  swear't :  By  noisy  Jove, 
Red  Mars,  and  bearded  Saturn 


MOTHER. 


JERONTMO. 


Pr'ythee  cease. 


Oh !  you're  grown  modest  since  my  father  died, 
And  will  not  court  the  gods.     By  Venus  then 
(You'll  like  her,  for  she — cheated  all  the  world,) 
Or  Juno,  radiant  Juno :  she  took  note 
Of  great  Jove's  pranks,  when  absent ;  and,  you 

know, 
Strangled  the  innocent  passion  love,  at  times, 
And  marred  poor  damsels'  happiness — as  you  did: 
By- 

MOTHER. 

Do  not  talk  thus.    Oh  !  if  not  for  me, 
For  your  dear  father's  sake,  Jeronymo, 
Spare  me. 

JERONTMO. 

My  father  ?  out,  alas !  he's  dead. 

MOTHER. 

He  tempered  the  warm  feelings  of  his  heart 
(Which  else  perhaps  had  led  to  strife  or  ruin) 
By  draughts  of  that  divine  philosophy 

JERONTMO. 

Ay,  that's  the  drink  I  love.    At  Paris,  madam, 
There  we  had  flasks  of  it ;   cork'd  as  tight  as 

though 
It  were  a  conjuror's  secret,  and  I  drank, 
And  drank  and  drank  the  livelong  day  and  night, 
And  chew'd  the  bitter  laurel  for  my  food, 
Whose  roots  are  water'd,  as  the  poets  tell, 
By  the  immortal  wells  of  Castaly. 
I  wish'd  for  ambrosia,  but  the  gods  are  grown 
Economists,  and  hoard  it  for  the  good 
And  great  in  after  times. 


MOTHER. 


Alas!  alas! 


iiROimco. 
Why  that  looks  well 

MOTHER. 

What? 


JERONTMO. 

Oh !  to  see  you  weep, 
Although  your  husband  died  so  long  ago. 

MOTHER. 

I  do  not  weep  for  him. 

JERONTMO. 

Not  weep  for  him  f 
Then  shame  seal  up  your  mouth.    Was  he  not 

kind 
And  good  ?    You  told  me  so .  and  yet  you  weep 

not. 
Weep  you  for  widowhood  ?    Oh  !  you  may  gain 
Another  husband  yet. 

MOTHER. 

I  do  not  wish  it : 
I  cannot  match  the  last. 

JERONTMO. 

You  cannot,  madam. 
No,  though  you  gaze  when  Hesper  comes,  until 
The  last  star  sinks  below  the  western  heavens, 
You  cannot  match  him.     Oh !  he  was  a  man : 
How  few  there  are  such !  and  how  he  did  joy 
To  mark  his  look  in  my  poor  sickly  face. 
And  loved  and  did  caress  me  as  I  had  been 
Fair  as  the  god  Apollo.    But  he  died : 
And  how  he  fear'd  (do  you  remember  that  ?) 
Lest  I  should  sink,  and  leave  no  name  behind 

me; 
No  child  who  might  inherit,  and  transmit 
Our  noble  name  to  far  posterity : 
Do  you  remember  this,  good  mother  f    I 
Am  the  last  scion  of  a  gracious  tree. 
And  you — ay,  you  have  struck  me  to  the  root, 
And  withered  all  my  branches.    Now,  farewell. 

Sylvcstra! Mighty  mother,  you  have  broke 

Your  wand  at  last. 

MOTHER. 

Farewell,  farewell.* 

JERONTMO. 

Farewell. 
Yet  stay — Ah !  mother,  bless  you.         [Exeunt, 


SCENE    II. 

Sylve$tra^s  Chamber,  ^ 

Jerontmo,  Stlvestra. 

jerontmo. 

So,  all  is  hush'd  at  last.    Hist !    There  she  lies, 
Who  should  have  been  my  own.    Sylvestra  !— 

No: 
She  sleeps ;  and  from  her  parted  lips  there  comes 
A  fragrance,  such  as  April  mornings  draw 
From  the  awakening  flowers.    There  lies  her 

arm, 
Stretch'd  out  like  marble  on  the  quilted  lid, 
And  motionless.    What  if  she  lives  not  f— — Oh  * 
How  beautiful  she  is !    How  fiir  beyond 
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Those  bright  creations,  which  the  fabling  Greeks 
Phiced  on  their  white   Olympus.      That  great 

queen 
Before  whose  eye  Jove*s  starry  armies  shrank 
To  darkness,  and  the  wide  and  billowy  seas 
Grew  tranquil,  was  a  spotted  leper  to  her ; 
And  never  in  such  pure  divinity 
Could  sway  the  wanton  blood,  as  she  did — Hark ! 
She  murmurs  like  a  cradled  child.   How  soft  'tis. 
Sylvestra ! 

STLTESTRA. 

Ha !  who's  there  f 


JSRONTMO. 


*TisL 


8TLTESTRA. 


Who  is  it  f 


JERONTMO. 

Must  I  then  speak,  and  tell  my  name  to  you  ? 
Sylvestra,  fair  Sylvestra !  know  me  now : 
Not  now  ?  and  is  my  very  voice  so  changed 
By  wretchedness,  that  you — you  know  me  not  f 
Alai! 

8TLVESTRA. 

Begone.    I'll  wake  my  husband  if 
Toa  tread  a  step :  begone. 

JEROlfTMO. 

Jeronymo ! 

SYLVESTRA. 

Ha!  apeak. 

JER05YM0. 

Jeronymo. 

8TLYESTRA. 

Oh! 

jKROirmo. 

Hide  your  eyes : 
Ajt  hide  them,  married  woman !  lest  you  see 
The  wreck  of  him  that  loved  you. 


SYLVESTRA. 


JERONYMO. 


Not  me. 


Yes. 
Loired  yoa  like  life— like  heaven  and  happiness. 
Loved  you  and  kept  your  name  against  his  heart 
(Ill-boding  amulet)  till  death. 


8YLYXSTRA. 


Alas! 


JXEORYMO. 

And  now  I  come   to  bring  your  wandering 

thoughts 
Back  to  their  innocent  home.    Thns,  aa  'tb  aaidf 
Do  apirita  quit  their  leaden  uma,  to  tempt 
Wretches  from  sin.    Some  have  been  aeen  o' 

nighta 
To  stand  and  point  their  rattling  finger  at 
The  red  moon  aa  it  rose  (perhaps  to  turn 


Man's  thoughts  on  high.)    Some  their  lean  arnw 

have  stretch*  d 
'Tween  murderers  and  their  victims.    Some  have 

laugh'd 
Ghastly,  upon-^he  bed  of  wantonness, 
And  touch'd  the  limbs  with  death. 

SYLVESTRA. 

You  will  not  harm  me  f 

JEROHYMO. 

Why  should  I  f — No,  no,  poor  girl !   I  coma 

not 
To  mar  your  delicate  limbs  with  outrage.   I 
Have  loved  too  well  for  that.     Had  yoa  but 

loved^ 


I  did— I  did. 


SYLYBSTXA. 


JERONYMO. 


Avniy — My  brain  is  well 
(Though  late  'twas  hot.)    You  loved  f  away, 

away ! 
This  to  a  dying  man  f 

SYLVESTRA. 

Oh !  you  will  live 
Long,  ay,  and  happily :  will  wed,  perhaps— 

JERONYMO. 

Nay,  pr'ythee  cease.    Sylvestra !  you  and  I 
Were  children  here  some  few  short  springs  ago. 
And  loved  like  children :  I  the  elder ;  you 
The  loveliest  girl  that  ever  tied  her  hair 
Across  a  sunny  brow  of  Italy. 
I  still  remember  how  your  delicate  foot 
Tripp'd  on  the  lawn  at  vintage- time,  and  how. 
When  others  ask'd  you,  you  would  only  give 
Your  hand  to  me. 

SYLVESTRA. 

Alas !  Jeronymo. 

JERONYMO. 

Ay,  that's  the  name :  you  had  forgot. 

SYLYESTRA. 

Oh!  no. 
Can  I  forget  the  many  hours  we've  spent, 
When  care  had  scarce  begun  to  trouble  us  f 
How  were  we  wont,  on  Autumn  nights,  to  stray, 
Counting  the  clouds  that  pass'd  across  the  moon — 


Goon. 


JERONYMO. 


SYLYSSTRA. 


And  figuring  many  a  shape  groteaqne : 
Camels  and  caravans,  and  mighty  beasts. 
Hot  prancbg  steeds,  and  warriora  plumed  and 

helm'd, 
AU  b  the  blue  aky  floating. 

jiBoinnio* 

Whatiatbifff 


I  tboaght  yoa  liked  to  hear  of  it. 
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JEROMYMO. 


I  do. 


STLVESTRA. 

Then  wherefore  look  so  sadly  f 

JERONYMO. 

Can  I  do  aught  to  comfort  you! 

STLVESTRA. 

You  do  forget  yourself. 


Fair  Sylvestra, 


Away, 


JERONYMO. 

Not  80.    Can  I 
Do  aught  to  serve  you!     Speak!  my  time  is 

short, 
For  death  has  touch' d  me. 

SYLVESTRA. 

Now  you're  jesting. 


JERONYMO. 


Girl! 


Now,  I  am— djang.    Oh !  I  feel  my  blood 
Ebb  slowly ;  and  before  the  morning  sun 
Visits  your  chamber  through  those  trailing  vines, 
I  shall  lie  here,  here  in  your  chamber,  dead. 
Dead,  dead,  dead,  dead !    Nay,  shrink  not. 


STLVESTRA. 


You  fright  me. 


Pr*3rthe6  go : 


JERONYMO. 


Yet  rd  not  do  so,  Sylvestra: 
I  will  but  tell  you,  you  have  used  me  harshly 
(That  is  not  much,)  and  die:  nay,  fear  me  not. 
I  would  not  chill,  with  this  decaying  touch, 
That  bosom  where  the  blue  veins  wander  'round. 
As  if  enamour'd  and  loath  to  leave  their  homes 
Of  beauty :  nor  should  this  thy  white  cheek  fede 
From  fear  at  me,  a  poor  heart-broken  wretch. 
—Look  at  me.   Why,  the  winds  sing  through  my 

bones. 
And  children  jeer  me ;  and  the  boughs  that  wave 
And  whisper  loosely  in  the  summer  air. 
Shake  their  green  leaves  in  mockery,  as  to  say, 
"  These  are  the  longer  Uvers." 

SYLVESTRA. 

How  is  this  f 

JERONYMO. 

Fve  nnmber'd  eighteen  summers.    Much  may  lie 
In  that  short  compass ;  but  my  days  have  been 
Not  happy.    Death  was  busy  with  our  house 
Early,  and  nipp'd  the  comforts  of  my  home. 
And  sickness  paled  my  cheek,  and  fancies  (like 
Bright  but  delusive  stars)  came  wandering  by  me. 
There's  one  you  know  of:  that— no  matter--ihat 
Drew  me  from  out  my  way  (a  perilous  guide,) 
And  left  me  smking.    I  had  gay  hopes  too. 
What  needs  the  mention  f — they  are  vanish' d. 

STLVESTRA. 

I— 

I  thought— (q»etk  softly,  br  my  husbud  sleeps,) 

69 


Waa't  so,  indeed  I 


I  thought,  when  you  did  stay  abroad  so  long, 
And  never  sent  nor  ask'd  of  me  or  mine, 
You'd  quite  forgotten  Italy. 

JERONYMO. 

Speak  again. 

SYLVESTRA. 

Indeed,  indeed. 

JERONYMO. 

Then  be  it. 
Yet,  what  had  I  done  Fortune,  that  she  could 
Abandon  me  so  entirely  f    Never  mind  't : 
Have  a  good  heart,  Sylvestra :  they  who  hate 
Can  kill  us,  but  no  more,  that's  comfort.    Oh ! 
The  journey  is  but  short,  and  we  can  reckon 
On  slumbering  sweetly  with  the  freshest  earth 
Sprinkled  about  us.    There  no  storms  can  shake 
Our  secure  tenement ;  nor  need  we  fear. 
Though  cruelty  be  busy  with  our  fortunes 
Or  scandal  with  our  names. 

SYLVESTRA. 

Alas,  alas ! 

JERONYMO. 

Sweet !  in  the  land  to  come  we'll  feed  on  flowers. 
Droop  not,  my  beautiful  child.     Oh !  we  will  love 
Then  without  fear :  no  mothers  there ;  no  gold, 
Nor  hate,  nor  paltry  perfidy,  none,  none. 
We  have  been  doubly  cheated.    Who'll  beUeve 
A  mother  could  do  this  7  but  let  it  pass : 
Anger  suits  not  the  grave.    Oh !  my  own  love, 
Too  late  I  see  thy  gentle  constancy : 
I  wrote,  and  wrote,  but  never  heard ;  at  last. 
Quitting  that  place  of  pleasure,  home  I  came, 
And  found  you  married !    Then-* 


SYLVESTRA. 


Alas! 


JERONYMO. 

Then  I 
Grew  moody ;  and  at  times,  I  fear,  my  brain 
Was  fever'd :  but  I  could  not  die,  Sylvestra, 
And  bid  you  no  farewell. 

SYLVESTRA. 

Jeronymo ! 
Break  not  my  heart  thus :  they — they  did  deceive 

me. 
They  told  me  that  the  girls  of  France  were  fair, 
And  you  had  scorn'd  your  poor  and  childish  love ; 
Threaten'd,  and  vow'd,  cajoll'd,  and  then— I 

married. 


Oh! 


JERONYMO. 
SYLVESTRA. 

What's  the  matter  f 

JERONYMO. 

Soft !   The  night  wind  sounds 
A  funeral  dirge  for  me,  sweet.    Liet  me  lie 
Upon  thy  breast ;  I  will  not  chill  *t,  my  love. 
It  is  a  shrme  where  Innocence  might  die : 
Nay,  let  me  lis  there  once ;  for  once,  Sylvestrt. 
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SCENE   I. 


Pity  me  I 


JER05TM0. 


So  I  do. 


STLVESTRA. 

Then  talk  not  thus ; 
Though  but  a  jest,  it  makes  me  tremble. 

JEKONTXO. 

Jest? 
Look  in  my  eye,  and  mark  how  true  the  tale 
I've  told  you. — On  its  glassy  surface  lies 
Death,  my  Sylvestra.     It  is  Nature's  last 
And  beautiful  effort  to  bequeath  a  fire 
To  that  bright  ball  on  which  the  spirit  sate 
Through  life ;  and  looked  out,  in  its  various  moods, 
Of  gentleness  and  joy,  and  love  and  hope, 
And  gained  this  frail  flesh  credit  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  channel  of  the  soul :  its  glance 
Draws  and  reveals  that  subtio  power,  that  doth 
Redeem  us  from  our  gross  mortality. 

SYLVESTRA. 

Why,  now  you*re  cheerful. 

JERONYMO. 

Yes;  'tis  thus  I'd  die. 

SYLVESTRA. 

Now  I  must  smile. 

JERONYMO. 

Do  SO,  and  I'll  smile  too. 
I  do ;  albeit — ah  !  now  my  parting  words 
Lie  heavy  on  my  tongue ;  my  lips  obey  not. 
And — speech — comes  difTicult  from  me.     While , 

I  can, 
Farewell.     Sylvestra !  where' s  your  hand  I 


SYLVESTRA. 


Ah !  cold. 


JERONYMO. 

'Tia  so ;  but  scorn  it  not,  my  own  poor  girl. 
They've  used  us  hardly  :  bless  'em  though.  Thou 

wilt 
Forgive  them  T     One's  a  mother,  and  may  feel. 
When  that  she  knows  me  dead.    Some  air — more 

air; 
Where  are  you! — I   am  bUnd — my  hands   are 

numb'd : 
This  is  a  wintry  night    So,— cover  me.     [Diet, 


JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 


Many  of  the  facts  stated  or  referred  to  in  this  Sketch, 
may  b«  found  in  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  On  the  night  before  the  Emperor 
Julian  fought  his  last  battle,  he  had  the  dream  which 
I  have  detailed  In  the  first  scene  of  this  Sketch ;  and 
it  is  recorded  that  on  the  night  of  his  death  be  ad- 
dressed his  soldiers,  distributed  rewards  amonpt 
them,  and  conversed  with  the  sophists  around  him, 
respecting  the  immortality  of  the  Soul.  The  names 
of  Anatolius,  Nevitia,  etc.  are  taken  f^om  history. 


The  Tent  cf  the  Emperor  Julian.     Night — tgear 

day-break. 

JUUAN  ialone.) 

To-morrow  ? — ay,  to-morrow.     The  bright  Sun 
Of  my  life  will  set  in  blood.     Dark  heavy  clouds 
Are  rolling  round  about  me,  yet  my  eye 
Can  reach  into  the  dim  eternity, 
And  in  its  bosom  is — my  grave.     Oh!  then. 
Valour  and  War,  farewell !  Soldiers  and  friends, 
Who  in  the  tempest  of  the  battle,  once. 
With  your  loves  girded  me  like  triple  steel, 
I  must  be  gone.    Morning  and  Night  farewell ! 
And  all  the  beauty  of  this  visible  world ; 
And  thou,  fair  Air !  who  music  art  and  perfume, 
Colour  and  light,  and  in  thy  silent  arms 
Now  nurscst  with  cold  dews  the  sleeping  flower, 
And  bidd'st  the  fever'd  heart  forget  its  pain, 
Shall  1  behold  thee  never  again  ? — Never! 
A  dull,  protracting,  melancholy  word,- 
That  in  an  alien  language,  talks  despair. 
*•  Never!" — thpn  Hope  is  gone,  and  Time  de- 
parted ; 
And  Happiness  that  flies,  and  then  returns. 
Making  its  presence  precious — all  are  gone. 
— Is  there  no  armour  of  the  soul  wherein 
I  may  array  my  thoughts  and  vanquish  Death  f 
It  may  not  be :  my  hour  is  come — is  come : 
And  I  must  tread  upon  that  shadowy  strand 
A  shadow,  a  pale  solitary  thing. 
For  ages  and  for  ages,  and  there  be 
A  Spirit  filled  with  human  thoughts  and  pains, 
Languishing  for  some  remote  Elysium. 
Great  Mars,  look  down  upon  me :  Am  I  not 
Thy  son  adopted !    Oh !  my  patron  Mars, 
My  father,  and  my  god,  I  perish  here 
For  want  of  succour.    Fate  and  Death,  at  hand. 
Wait  smiling  for  the  dust  of  Julian  ; 
And  the  grave  opens,  with  a  sickly  smile. 
Its  hollow  home  inviting  me  to  rest : 
Away— ^his  must  not  be.    Imperial  Rome 
Leans  on  my  sword. — Who  goes  T 

Anatoltus  enters. 


AlfATOLIUS. 


Youare- 


My  erojMror ! 


JTTLIAN. 


'Tis  nothing — nothing:  I  am  well. 
Come  hither,  Anatolius  :  sit  by  me. 
To-morrow  I — pshaw !  that's  for  after  thought. 
To-morrow  we  must  give  the  Persians  battle. 
What  say  you,  sir!    Is  your  heart  firm,  or  have 
These  Syrian  sima  withered  yonr  afmit  up  f 

ARATOLmS. 


It  ifl  the  aame  aa  erer. 


JVLLAH. 


My  good  soldier. 


AHATOLnTS. 


Let  ua  but  once  meet  Sapor  face  to  face : 

Wt  fly  DOW.  Oh !  that  we  ahould  fly  firom  alayet, 
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Whom  we  have  fought  and  beat  day  after  day, 
Till  we  were  faint  with  conquest 

JULIAK. 

Forget  this. 
*Ti8  true,  indeed,  we  take  less  time  for  breathing, 
Now  that  we  march  for  Rome,  than  when  we 

came 
Intent  to  see  the  Persian  on  his  throne : 
And  in  our  trumpets  now  the  waiUng  notes 
Sound  lingering  and  prolonged.   Well !  'twas  not 

so 
When  we  did  visit  Antioch — no,  by  Mars, 
Nor  when  we  rode  through  Anatho,  or  pushed 
Our    battering    engines   through   the   gates  of 

Anbar. 
Those  were  good  times — great  times. 

ANATOLIUS. 

Ay,  when  we  shook 
Down  to  the  dust  their  sixteen  towers  of  brick 
At  Maogamalcha,  and  did  mine  our  way 
Beneath  the  dark  foundation  of  its  walls, 
The  Persian  did  not  smile  :  there  was  no  time — 
And  yet  (before)  do  you  remember  how 
They  laughed  upon  us  from  their  ramparts,  and 
Sung  out  with  lusty  lungs  triumphant  songs 
About  the  glory  of  Sapor  (then  he  hid 
His  head  in  Ctesiphon,)  and — but  you  droop. 
My  noble  king! — 

JULIAN. 

Good  Anatolius,  you 
Have  been  my  friend  and  fellow  soldier  long ; 
From  my  youth  upwards.    We  have  fought  to- 
gether 
In  Germany  and  Gaul,  and  on  the  banks 
Of  the  black  Danube,  when  its  waters  lay 
'Tween  us  and  Hope. 

ANATOLIUS. 

Like  a  dark  rolling  Hell. 
Oh  !  I  remember  it. 

JULIAN. 

My  spirit  never 
Qnaird  in  those  times  of  peril,  yet — 


JULIAN. 


ANATOLIUS. 


JULIAN. 


My  lord  ? 


Nor  doth  it  now :  but  there  is  on  my  soul 
A  solemn  foreboding  that  to-morrow's  light — 
— To-day*8 — for  even  now  the  clouds  begin 
To  break  about  the  east,  and  dawn  is  here 
Before  the  stars  have  left  us :  Be  it  so. 
My  fate  comes  onward  with  a  hurrying  step : 
ril  meet  it  as  becomes  me. — My  old  friend. 
Bear  with  me,  and  believe  no  idle  fears 
Shake  me  at  this  great  hour.    Thou  shalt  neyer 
Blush  to  behold  thine  old  companion  die, 
Who  once  fought  well  beside  thee. 

ANATOLIUS. 

Oh !  you  hurt  me. 
By  the  great  Jove  you  tear  my  heart  away. 
Why  will  you  do  it  f 


My  dear  soldier,  this 
Is  the  last  day  of  Julian.     Mourn  it  not. 
Early  I  die,  but  in  my  life  I  have 
Seen  many  things  that  age  but  seldom  looks  on. 
Pleasure  and  power  and  peril.    I  have  made 
Myself  a  name,  and  carried  the  Roman  arms 
Nobly  amongst  the  nations.    I  shall  be 
Known  to  far  ages  as  a  man  who  bowed 
Before  his  ancient  gods,  and  left  a  path 
In  which  he  thought  he  err'd,  for  one  more  bright: 
Nor,  when  posterity  shall  speak  of  me. 
Will  it  forget  to  say  that  I--(I  hope  not) 
Was  Anatolius'  friend. 

ANATOLIUS. 

I  cannot  stay. 
I  shall  be  angry  with  you — Oh !  is  it  thus 
You  tune  my  ear  for  battle.    I  shall  not  light 
As  I  was  wont :  I  know  it.     Farewell  now ; 
We'll  talk  of  this  to-morrow. 

JULIAN. 

Oh!  to-day 
I  must  say  something,  Anatolius  ; 
And  you  must  listen,  for  'twill  ease  my  soul. 
Fear  not  for  me  to-day.     You'll  see  my  sword 
As  busy  as  ever  at  its  bloody  work, 
And,  in  the  van,  my  plume.     I  have  a  leaf 
From  the  green  crown  of  Victory.    You  shall  see 
How  soon  we'll  tame  the  Persian  spirits  down. 

ANATOLIUS. 

Ay,  now  you  speak  like  Julian.    Oh!  we'll  beat 
These  brown  barbarians  to  their  silken  tents. 
As  we  were  wont.    Let's  talk  of  better  times, 
(If  we  must  talk) — of  the  old  Roman  times, 
When  our  rich  veins  fed   Conquest  with  theh 

blood. 
And  fear  was  stifled  in  our  hearts.     Away— 
We'll  fight  as  bravely  as  great  Julius  did. 
And  feast  to-day  with  Sapor. 

JULIAN. 

You  shall  do  it. 
And  now  but  listen  to  me. — I  have  had 
A  solemn  dream.    Methought  there  did  appear 
The  Genius  of  my  country  by  my  couch : 
He  held  the  horn  of  plenty  in  his  hand. 
And,  covering  it  with  a  veil  funereal. 
Shrouded  his  head  in  darkness :  Slowly  then 
Without  a  word — one  word,  he  floated  out. 
And  left  me  in  my  tent, — alone. 


ANATOLIUS. 


Go  on. 


Goon, 


JULIAN. 


I  'woke  and  started  from  my  bed 
But  there  was  nothing, — nought :  So,  I  went  forth, 
(Then  wide  awake)  to  look  upon  the  sky ; 
For  I  have  studied  deeply  the  high  art 
Of  divination,  and  can  read  the  stars — 


AITATOLIUS. 


You  jest. 
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No ;  by  my  father's  spirit.    Until  now 
You  ncTcr  heard  me  tell  of  this :  but,  once— 
'Tis  long  ago — at  Athens— (ere  I  dreamt 
Of  Rome  or  of  the  purple,)  I  was  wont 
To  commune  with  her  grey  philosophers ; 
And  they  did  bare  the  secrets  of  the  gniTe, 
And  showed  unto  mine  eyes  Cadmean  scrolls, 
Tom  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt.    I  became 
An  Eleuainian,  and  partook  those  rites 
Mysterious  and  subhme,  which  no  man  knows 
Save  only  the  elect.    I  have  listened  to 
The  famous  oracles;  and,  once  a  day, 
Have  heard  at  Thebes  the  lonely  marble  voice 
Speak  out  unto  Apollo.    I  have  learned 
Magic,  and  things  that  since  the  birth  of  time, 
Have  all  been  hidden  from  inferior  minds, 
Which  better  thrive  in  darkness  than  in  light 


And  now*— 


AKATOUUS. 


JULIAN. 


And  now,  I  can  divine  my  hte. 
Last  night  I  saw  my  tutelary  star 
('Tis  Mars)  rolling  in  the  blue  firmament. 
Usurping  all  one  quarter  of  the  sky ; 
At  last  he  seemed  to  shake,  and  left  his  orb, 
Streaming  athwart  the  Heavens.    Methought  he 

went 
To  meet  the  moon  and  died.    By  Serapis ! 
I  saw  him  vanish  in  the  east. 

ANATOLmS. 

Away! 
And  what  of  this  f  'tis  nothing. 

JULIAN. 

I  am  now 
Deserted  by  my  planetary  God. 
Ah!— the  sun  comes:    then  I  must   haste  to 

speak. 
—You  must  remember  when  Constantius  died ; 
He  left  a  widow. 

▲NATOLIUS. 

And  a  child. 

JULIAN. 

*Twa8  80. 
Ensebia  waa— even  while  Constantius*  wife, 
Gracious  to  me.    In  boyhood,  when  I  was 
Once  in  great  danger,  she  did  plead  my  cause 
(You  know  how  eloquent  she  was,)  and  saived 

me; 
And  ever  after,  through  my  chequer'd  life. 
She  stood  my  fnend.     Beneath  her  warming 

smile 
My  fortunes  flourished,  and  I  grew  to  power, 
Who  else  perhaps  had  lived  not 

▲NATOLHTS. 

That  was  noble. 
I  did  not  know  what  canse  yoa  had  to  lore  her. 

JI7LIAN. 

She  loved  me ;  more  perhaps  than  might  become 
The  Emperor's  wife  (for  when  I  wedded  Helena 


She  was  estranged  awhile,  and  saw  me  not ;) 
But  my  wife  died,  and  then  Constantius  fell. 
Hated  by  all.     Somewhat  indeed  of  hate 
(Unjustly)  clings  upon  his  widow  still. 
When  I  have  perished,  Anatolius,  thou 
Wilt  be  Eu8ebia*s  friend  f 


But  you  will  live. 


ANATOLrCS. 

I  wiU,  I  vrilL 

JULIAN. 


But  should  I  die,  my  soldier, 
(I  must)  do  thou  be  poor  Eusebia*s  friend. 
Bid  her  retire  to  Athens.    She  will  there 
Be  safe,  and  (for  I  know  her,)  glad  to  shun 
The  imperial  splendour.    Well !  what  say  jroi^ 

friend  7 
Julian  to  Anatolius  speaks  his  last. 

ANATOLIUS. 

I  swear  by  all — ^by  these  hot  shameful  tears : 
But — but  I  too  may  fall. 

JUUAN. 

Look  on  this  pacquet. 
Bear  it  about  thee,  and  lest  any  harm 
(The  Gods  keep  harm  from  thee)  hinder  thee  from 
Befriending  the  poor  queen,  tell  to  Nevitta, 
Before  the  battle,  this  his  general's  wish. 
He  will  do  all,  I  think  (but  not  as  thou) 
Eusebia*s  gloomier  fortunes  ask.    Tell  him 
To  look  upon  my  arm  when  I  am  dead, 
And  he'll  see  there  a  scar  I  got  in  GauL 
It  saved  his  life  once :  bid  him  think  on  that. 
And  be  my  fnend  for  ever. 


SCENE  II. 

Julian's  Teni.Svening. 

Julian  {an  his  eoueht  woundedi)  Priscits,  Maxi* 

MUS. 
MAZDfUS. 

You're  easier  now  ? 

JULIAN. 

Much  easier:  many  thanks. 
— And  so  you  think,  good  Priscus,  that  the  Soul 
Doth  of  necessity  quit  this  feeble  clay. 
When  the  poor  breath  departs, — that  'tis  not 

hung 
On  muscle  or  nerve,  or  buried  in  the  blood, 
As  some  will  teach.    For  my  part,  I  believe 
That  there  is  good  and  evil,  and  for  each 
Due  pumshment  and  reward.    Shall  we  not  meet 
Our  friends  hereafter,  think  yon,  Majdmus  f 

MAXIMUS. 

I  hope  so,  my  dear  lord. 

JVUA3L 

What  think  yon,  sir  f 

PBISCUS. 

I  most  belisve  it.    There  is  in  the  world 
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Nothing  to  fill  up  the  wide  heart  of  man ;'' 
He  languishes  for  something  past  the  grave ; 
He  hopes— and  Hope  was  never  vainly  given. 

MAXIMVS. 

Hope  treads  but  shadowy  ground,  at  best. 

FBISCUS. 

It 


A  guess. 


HAznnrs. 


XDLIAlf. 


And  yet,  Priscus  is  right,  I  think : 
And  Hope  has  in  the  soul  obscure  allies — 
Remorse,  for  evil  acts ;  the  dread  of  death ; 
Anticipative  joy  (though  that,  indeed, 
Is  Hope,  more  certain ;)  and  as  Priscus  says. 
That    inward    languishment   of    mind,    which 

dreams 
Of  some  remote  and  high  accomplishment, 
And  pictures  to  our  fancies  perfect  sights. 
Sounds  and  delights  celestial ;  and,  above  all. 
That  feeling  of  a  limitary  power, 
Which  strikes  and  circumscribes  the  soul,  and 

speaks 
Dimly,  but  with  a  voice  potential,  of 
Wonders  beyond  the  world,  ethereal, 
Starry,  and  pure,  and  sweet,  and  never-ending. 
I  cannot  think  that  the  great  Mind  of  roan, 
With  its  accumulated  wisdoms  too. 
Must  perish ;  why,  the  words  he  utters  live ; 
And  is  the  spirit  which  gives  birth  to  things 
Below  its  own  creations  7— Who  is  there  f 

An  Officer  enters, 

OFFICER. 

My  lord,  the  commander  Nevitta  aska 
An  audience. 

JULIAN. 

Bid  him  come.    I  have  not  seen 
Oar  friend  (how  is  it  7)  Anatolius  here. 

Nevitta  enters. 

Your  hand,  my  good  Neviita:  Well !  you  see 
We  beat  the  Persian  bravely  to  his  camp : 
YouMl  tell  'em  yet,  at  home,  how  well  they  ride 
In  Syria,  when  we  spur  their  horses  on. 
Indeed — but  where  is  Anatolius  7 — Gods ! 
Come  near,  Nevitta. 

WEVTITA. 

He  hath  given  to  me — 

JULIAN. 

Then  he  is  dead.  Great  Minos !  judge  him  kindly. 
He  was  the  bravest  soldier. 

NEVITTA. 

He  is  gone 
Before  us,  my  dear  lord.    He  had  a  taak. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  do. 

JULIAN. 

Friend !  many  thanks, 
ril  look  for  thee  hereafter,  as  for  one 
Who  did  me  noble  service.    Mazimos, 


We've  loet- 


MAXIMUS. 

Who! 

JULIAN. 

Anatoliu»— an  old  friend : 
Our  fellow  soldier;  nay,  he  was  to  me, 
A  tutor  in  the  art  of  war.    In  youth, 
I  fought  beneath  him ;  after  as  his  fellow ; 
And  last  his  king.    He  had  great  courage,  airs ; 
I  saw  him  strike  a  bounding  lion  once. 
When  taller  men  fled  trembling.   He  fought  well 
At  Anatho,  and  Anbar,  and  in  Gaul, 
And  Germany,  and  Maogamalcha,  when 
We  washed  ourselves  in  blood.     Old  Sapor  now 
May  sun  him  boldly  on  his  parched  plains. 
Yet,  pardon,  good  Neviita :  thou  art  brave. 
As  warrior  may  be — oh  !  and  many  others. 
Let  it  be  Anatolius'  perfect  praise 
To  say  he  well  became  his  titles,— ^ell ; 
And  died  like  a  Roman  soldier. 


NEVITTA. 


To  see  you  better,  noble  lord. 


I  rejoice 


JULIAN. 


I  am. 
The  pains  are  gone,  Nevitta,  and  I  pass 
Pleasantly  on :  the  road  leads  to  the  skies, 
Anf  mine's  a  summer's 'journey. — Who  are  they 
That  wait  without  7  methought  I  heard  a  sound 
Like  murmurs :  I  would  fain  depart  at  least 
With  my  friends'  smiles  around  me.    Oh !  let  me 

have 
No  wailing  voices  to  disturb  my  sleep ; 
No  ghosts  of  injured  men  to  come  and  shriek 
Perdition  in  my  ears,  and  bar  me  from 
Golden  eternity. 


To 


NEVITTA. 

Your  soldiers  ask 
once  more  their  Emperor. 

MAXDflTS. 


They  cannot. 

JULIAN. 

Bid  them  come  in — I  thank  you,  Mazimus, 
For  your  kind  care,  but  it  will  soothe  my  heart 
To  look  upon  my  soldiers  once  again. 
There's  Uttle  time  to  spare,  and  I  would  (idn 
Say  a  few  words  at  parting. 

Nevitta  calls  the  Soldiers  m, 

MAxmus. 

They  are  here. 

JULIAN. 

Welcome,  my  friends.     Ah !  raise  me  higher : 

thanks. 
Give  me  a  moment  ibr  recovery.  [A  pause. 

Friends,* 
And  fellow  soldiers,  the  good  season  of 
My  death,  is  now  at  hand,  and  I  discharge 
(As  doth  a  ready  debtor)  every  claim 


*  Tbese  are  nearly  the  words  of  Julian. 
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Great  nature  makes  ;  for  I  have  long  been  taught 

By  lessMjns  ot'  divine  philosophy 

How  muoh  the  soul  is  better  than  the  clay 

That  holds  it ;  and  that  man  should  more  rejoice 

Than  grieve  when  separates  the  nobler  part ; 

And  from  reliipon  I  have  learned  that  death 

Early  is  proof  the  Gods  do  love  us  well. 

I  have  sought  ever  your  happiness:  firm  peace 

Was  my  first  aim,  but  when  my  country's  vmca 

Did  summon  me  to  arms,  1  bared  my  heart 

To  war  and  all  its  dangers «  knowing  (for 

I  could  divine  my  fate)  that  I  must  die 

In  battle. — Now  unto  great  Jove  I  offer 

My  thanks  that  he  hath  saved  me  from  disease. 

False  friends,  and  the  darts  of  foul  conspirators. 

He  gave  me  a  career  of  glory,  and  now 

An  honourable  end:  thus  much  Tve  tried 

To  say,  but  my  strength  fails  me,  and  1  feel 

Death  is  at  hand.    Choose  for  yourselves,  mj 

friends. 
Another  emperor  now:  the  one  who  sheds 
His  blessing  on  you,  is  about  to  pass 
Unto  the  stars. 

SOLDIERS. 

Alas!  Alas! 

rCLIAX. 

Weep  not. 
Oh !  my  good  soldiers,  weep  not.   You  have  been 
All  thst  your  king  has  ever  wished — till  now. 
Oh !  you  unman  me :  let  us  say  farewell 
Before  we  stain  our  cheeks  with  too  much  tears. 
Yet — I've  a  few  bequests.     I  love  ye  all 
Alike  ;  but  there  are  some  (a  few)  to  whom 
The  chances  of  the  war  have  made  me  debtor. 
Marcus! 


My  lord. 


SOLDIER. 


JULIAlf. 


Come  hither,  my  good  Marcus. 
— Now,  by  the  God  of  battle,  I  shall  weep, 
And  shame  my  death  at  once,  if  thus  you  play 
The  girl  before  me.    Will  you  then  betray 
Your  emperor,  now  so  many  eyes  look  on? 

SOLDIER. 

Oh!  my  dear  roaster. 

Marcos,  yon  haye  laid 
A  weight  of  gratitude  upon  my  sonl, 
Which  it  can  ne*er  shake  off:  yet  be  content. 
Old  Marcos,  that  I  now,  in  this  great  hoor, 
Proclaim  thee  my  good  servant. — Look !  this  chain 
Hath  hung  about  me  like  an  amulet, 
For  many  seasons.    Wear  it  near  thy  heart. 
As  the  last  gift  of  Jolian.    So,  farewell. 
Fabricius,  you  have  done  your  part  to-day 
(And  through  the  Persian  war,)  like  a  true  soldier: 
Live  henceforth  a  centurion.    Here  is  gold 
For  thee ;  and  never  in  the  after  times 
Forget  to  interpose  thy  shield  between 
A  hot  barbarian  and  thy  living  king: 
So  hast  thou  done  to-day.    Before  ye  all 
I  speak  this  of  Fabricius :  love  him  for  it. 


Farewell,  centurion.    Now,  come  hither,  yooth; 
What  is  your  name  ? 

SOLDIER. 

*Tia  Julian,  my  great  lord. 

So  then,  my  name-sake  !    I  am  proud  of  you. 
Soldiers  and  friends,  be  sure,  when  I  am  gone. 
You  shelter  this  young  blossom  of  the  war : 
Although  he  looks  like  Hylas,  he  can  lift 
A  spear  like  Mars.    To-day  I  saw  him  strike 
A  Persian  to  the  ground,  of  twice  his  years  ; 
A  giant  fellow,  who  perhaps  had  else 
Trampled  me  down  (for  I  was  bleeding  fiist,) 
And  ^ved  me  so  much  talking. — Ah  !*— 

PRiscrs. 

Yoa*re  pale. 
Come,  bid  the  men  farewell.    Nay — 

JULL&ir. 

I  beUeve 
It  must  indeed  be  so.    Farewell,  my  friends 
(All  friends  and  noble  soldiers,)  fare  ye  welL 
May  the  Gods  smile  on  ye,  and  victory 
Sit  on  your  swords  for  ever.    So,  farewell. 

[Soldiers  go  out 
— Priscos  and  Mazimus,  is  it  not  strange 
That  I  who  but  last  evening  (nay,  by  Mars, 
Thb  very  mom)  was  checked  for  my  sad  talk, 
By  Anatolius,  in  a  few  short  hours 
Should,  in  my  turn,  stifle  the  words  of  grief 
In  others  I 

MAXIMUS. 

So  it  is.    The  mind  is  full 
Of  curious  changes  that  perplex  itself. 
Just  like  the  visible  world ;  and  the  heart  ebbs 
Like  the  great  sea,  first  flows,  and  then  retires : 
And  on  the  passions  doth  the  spirit  ride. 
Through  sunshine  and  in  rain,  from  good  to  ill. 
Then  to  deep  vice,  and  so  on  back  to  virtue ; 
Till  in  the  grave,  that  universal  calm, 
We  sleep  the  sleep  eternal. 

JULIAN. 

You  have  not 
The  wish  to  live  hereafter,  Maximus ; 
Or  you  would  feel  how  poor  to  the  Soul's  eye 
Are  these  our  earthly  joys.   If  Death  were  sleep. 
Why  should  we  dread  to  sleep,  who  often  court 
A  noon-day*s  slumber,  and  who  bless  the  powei 
That  gently  on  our  eyelids  lays  his  touch. 
In  times  of  fever,  tumult,  grief,  or  pain? 
Oh !  is  it  thus  that  ye  would  bid  me  think. 
Now  I  am  going  firom  ye  f — Mighty  Jove  ! 
I  do  beseech  thee,  and  thoo,  valiant  Mars, 
My  guardian  God,  look  from  your  burning  thrones 
Upon  the  fainting  soul  of  Julian. 
Have  I  not  loved  and  worshipped  ye,  and  tum'd 
From  other  altars  to  bow  down  to  yotirs. 
And  vrill  ye  now  desert  me  f  I  do  ask 
Now  as  I  die,  a  word  (I  ask  but  one 
For  all  that  I  have  done)  to  tell  the  world 
My  faith  was  good.    I  ask  ye — shall  the  grave 
Clip  OS  for  ever  in  its  chilling  arms — 
And  are  the  stones  of  hereafter,  ^les  f 
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Are  there  not  pleasures  and  consuming  pains, 

Endless  or  linnited,  for  good  and  ill  7 

And  dreams — enchantments  for  the  eye  and  ear 

Of  all  who  earn  the  rare  Elysium  7 

And  haunted  Styx,  where  disembodied  shapes 

Wander ;  and  Tartarus,  that  profounder  gloom, 

FillM  up  with  wretches  who  were  their  own 

slaves  7 
And  Fate,  and  dark  Alecto  and  her  train, 
And  Death,  and  Rhadamanthus,  mighty  judge, 
And  the  most  drear  dominion  of  the  dead  7 

0  speak ! — a  word,  a  glance,  a  gleam,  to  show  me 
The  world  to  come. — They  sleep,  or  answer  not. 
And  yet  will  they  move  from  their  mighty  rest, 
To  hearken  to  my  frail  petitioning? 

1  cannot  hope  it.     Priscus  !  Maxinms ! 
Farewell ;  I  faint ;  my  tongue  is  withered  up, 

It  chngs  against  my  mouth.   Some  air — air.  Ah  ! 
This  is  death,  Priscus.     Oh  !  how  like  a  child 
A  soldier  sinks  before  him.    Jove  ! [Dies, 


MAXIMUS. 


PRISCUS. 


He  fainta. 


He  does  indeed,  for  ever :  his  last  breath 
Is  mingled  with  the  winds. 


AMELIA  WENTWORTH. 


SCENE   I. 

A  Room, 

Wbntworth,  Amelia. 

AMELU. 

You  have  determined  then  on  sending  Charles 
To  India  7 


Yes. 


WENTWORTH, 


AMELIA. 


Poor  boy !  he  looks  so  sad  and  pale, 
He'll  never  live  there.     'Tis  a  cruel  lot 
At  best,  to  leave  the  land  that  gave  us  birth 
And  sheltered  us  for  many  a  pleasant  year,— 
The  friends  that  loved  us  and  the  spots  we  lored, 
For  such  a  distant  country.    He  will  die. 
Remember, — 'tis  Amelia's  prophecy. 
Oh !  do  not  be  so  harsh  to  the  poor  youth. 
Do  not  desert  your  better  nature.    Nay— 
You  will  not  send  him,  Went  worth  f 


WENTWORTH. 


He  will  sail 


In  twenty  days. 


He  shall  not  go. 


How  can  yon  be  so  cruel  f 

WENTWORTH. 

Madam,  you  interest 


Yourself  too  much,  methinks,  for  this  young  man. 
His  doom  is  settled ;  that  be  sure  of. 


Sir! 


AMELIA. 
WENTWORTH. 

I  say  your  tenderness,  your — folly  for 
This  boy  becomes  you  not. 

AMELIA. 

Away,  away. 

WENTWORTH. 

Madam,  while  you  are   Godfrey  Wentworth's 

wife, 
These  tender  friendships  must  be  laid  aside. 
Oh !  you  can  smile.    By 

AMELIA. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  you 
(I  must  believe  it)  jest — you  jest  with  me. 

WENTWORTH. 

Go  on,  go  on:  you  think  me  quite  a  fool. 
Woman,  my  eyes  are  open,  wide  awake. 
To  you,  and  all  my  infamy.     By  Heaven  ! 
I  will  not  be  a  bye-word  and  a  mock 

In  all  the  mouths  of  men,  for  any Pshaw ! 

I  still  respect  your  ears,  you  see ;  I 


AMELIA. 


You 


Insult  me,  Sir. 


WENTWORTH. 


Forgive  me :  I  indeed 
Am  somewhat  of  a  prude ;  you'll  scorn  me  for  it. 
I  still  think  women  modest — in  the  mass. 

AMELIA. 

Sir — Mr.  Wentworth — you  have  used  me  ill. 
Yourself  you  have  used  ill.    You  have  forgot 
All — what  is  due  to  me — what  to  your  wife. 
You  have  forgot — forgot — can  /  forget 
All  that  I  sacrificed  for  you  7 — my  youth. 
My  home,  my  heart — (you  know — you  knew  it 

then) 
In  sad  obedience  to  my  father's  word  7 
You  promised  to  that  father  (how  you  kept 
That  promise,  now  remember)  you  would  save 
His  age  from  poverty :  he  had  been  bred 
In  splendour,  and  he  could  not  bow  him  down, 
Like  men  who  never  felt  the  warmth  of  fortune. 
He  gave  me  up — a  victim,  and  I  saw 
Myself  (ah!  how  I  shudder' d)  borne  away 
By  you,  the  Evil  Angel  of  my  life. 
To  a  portentous  splendour.    I  became 
A  pining  bride,  a  wretch, — a  slave  to  all 
Your  host  of  passions;  but  I  swore  (may  God 
Forgive  me !)  to  love  you — you,  when  I  loved 
Another,  and  you  knew  it :  Yes,  you  knew 
My  heart  was  given  away,  and  yet  you  wed  me. 
Leave  me !  Sir. 

WENTWORTH. 

Have  you  done  7  Woman,  do  you  think 
This  mummery  is  to  work  me  from  my  purpose — 
My  settled  will.    Mistress,  I  leave  you  now : 
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But  this  remember;  ihai  your  minion — Oh ! 
I  do  not  heed  your  frowning — your  boy-love 
Will  visit  India  shortly,  or,  it  may  be 
(You  are  his  guide)  a  prison  here,  in  England. 
Farewell. 

AHELIA. 

Yet  stay — a  word  more  ere  we  qtnL 
I  do  beseech  you  (though  my  wrongs  are  great. 
And  my  proud  spirit  ill  can  stoop  to  this,) 
You  take  your  malediction  from  this  youth. 
He  is  an  innocent — I  think  he*8  innocent 
Of  the  least  ill  toward  you.    For  me,  I  am 
Too  innocent  to  sue ;  yet  let  me  say, 
Since  the  sad  hour  I  wed  you  I  have  been 
As  faithful  to  our  cold  communion, 
As  though  my  heart  had  from  the  first  been  yours. 
Or  you  been  generous  after.  Once  more.  Sir, 
I  would  implore  you,  for  your  comfort — for 
Your  honour,  and  my  name,  to  spare  this  boy. 
In  the  calm  tone  of  one  who  has  not  erred, 
I  do  require  this  of  you. 

WENTWORTH. 

You  but  steel 
My  heart  against  him.   Woman,  is  your  pleading 
Always  as  warm  as  now  7    By  earth  and  heaven ! 
Had  I  but  wavered  in  his  destiny 
This  would  have  fixed  me.    Seek  your  chamber 

now. 
And  in  your  meditations  think  how  well 
Your  name  may  sound  (my  name)  held  up  to  scorn. 
It  may  be  worth  your  care.    Thus  long  Fve  hid 
My  wrath,  and  let  you  wander  at  your  will. 
You  have  grown  bold  in  guilt ;  be  prudent  now: 
Save  a  fair  name  or  I  must  tell  the  world, 
How  ill  you  keep  your  secrets. 

[Exit  Wentwokth. 

AMELIA. 

He  is  gone. 
And  I  am  here— oh  !  such  a  weary  wretch. 
Oh !  Father,  Father,  what  a  heart  had  you 
To  cast  me  on  the  wide  and  bitter  world, 
With  such  a  friend  as  this !     I  would  have  toiled 
From  the  pale  morning  till  the  dusk  of  night, 
And  lived  as  poorly,  and  smiled  cheerfully, 
Keeping  out  sorrow  from  our  cottage  home. 
And  there  was  one  who  would  have  loved  you 

too. 
And  aided  with  his  all  our  wreck  of  fortune. 
You  would  not  hear  him ; — and, — and  did  /hear 
His  passionate  petitioning,  and  see 
His  scalding  tears,  and  fling  myself  away 
Upon  a  wintry  bosom,  that  held  years 
Doubling  my  own.    What  matters  it  f-— 'tis  past. 
I  will  be  still  myself :    Who's  there  f 

Chaslbs  etUert, 


CHAELB. 


'TisL 


Yoa  are  in  tears  f 


AXBLIA. 


Away.    Draw  down  the  blinds. 
The  summer  evenings  now  come  warmly  on  vs. 
Go,  pluck  me  yonder  flower. 


CHARLES. 


This  rose — mean  joa  f 
It  fills  the  room  with  perfume :  'tis  as  red, 

AMELIA. 

As  Aurora's  blushes,  or  my  own. 
I  see  you  want  a  simile. 

CHARLES. 

You  are  gay : 
Too  gay  for  earnest  talk.    Who  has  been  han  ff 

AMELU. 

No  one ;  I  will  not  tell ;  I've  made  a  vow. 
And  will  not  break  it,  'till— until  I'm  pressed. 

CHARLES. 

Then  let  me  press  you. 

AMELIA. 

Silly  boy,  away. 
Go  gather  me  more  flowers, — violets. 

CHARLES. 

Here,  let  me  place  them  in  your  hair. 

AMELIA. 

No,  no. 

The  violet  is  for  poets :  they  are  yours. 
O  rare !  I  like  to  see  you  bosom  them. 
Had  they  been  golden,  such  as  poets  earned, 
You  might  have  treasured  them. 

CHARLES. 

They  are  far  more 
To  me, — for  they  were  yours,  Amelia. 


AMELIA. 


Give  me  the  rose. 


CHARLES. 

But  where  shall  it  be  placed  f 

AMELIA. 

Why,  in  my  hand — ^my  hair.     Look!    how  it 

blushes. 
To  see  us  both  so  idle.     Give  it  me. 
Where?    where  do  ladies  hide  their  favourite 

flowers, 
But  in  their  bosoms,  foolish  youth.    Away — 
*Tis  I  must  do  it.    Pshaw !  how  sad  you  look. 
And  how  you  tremble. 

CHARLES. 

Dear  Amelia. 

AM&IA. 

Call  me  your  mother,  Charles. 


CHARLES. 


My  Guardiai 


AMELIA. 

Ah !  name  him  not  to  me.  Charles,  I  have  been 
Jesting  a  while ;  but  my  dark  husband's  frown 
Comes  like  a  cloud  upon  me.    You  must  go 
Far,  my  dear  Charles,  from  the  one  friend  who 

loves  you: 
To  Hindostan. 
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CHARLES. 

I  know  it. 

AMELIA. 

For  myself, 
I  shall  think  of  you  often,  my  dear  Charles. 
Think  of  me  sometimes.    When  your  trumpet 

sounds, 
You* II  recollect  the  coward  you  knew  once, 
Over  the  seas  in  England  7 

CHARLES. 

Spare  my  heart ! 

AMELIA. 

I  do  not  think  you  have  a  heart :  *tis  buried. 

CHARLES. 

Amelia,  Oh  !  Amelia,  will  you  never 

Know  the  poor  heart  that  breaks  and  bursts  for 

youf 
Oh !  do  not  take  it  ill :  but  now  believe 
How  fond,  and  true,  and  faithful— 

AMELIA. 

Is  this  jest  7 
You  act  well,  Sir,  or — ^but  if  it  be  true, 
Then  what  am  1 7 

CHARLES. 

Oh !  by  these  burning  tears ; 
By  all  my  haunted  days  and  wakeful  nights, 
Oh !  by  yourself  I  swear,  dearest  of  all, 
I  love — ^love  you,  my  own  Amelia ! 
Once  I  will  call  you  so.    Do — do  not  scorn  me, 
And  blight  my  youth — ^I  do  not  ask  for  lore, 
I  dare  not.    Trample  not  upon  my  heart. 
My  untouched  heart,  I  gave  it  all  to  you : 
Without  a  spot  of  care  or  sorrow  on  it. 
My  spirit  became  yours — I  worshipped  you, 
And  for  your  sake  in  silence.    Say  but  once 
You  hate  me  not,  for  this — Speak,  speak ! 


AMELIA. 


CHARLES. 


Alas! 


Weep  not  for  me,  my  gentle  love.    You  said 
Your  husband  threatenM  you.    Come,  then,  to 

me; 
I  have  a  shelter  and  a  heart  for  you. 
Where,  ever  and  for  ever  you  shall  reign. 
Amelia,  dear  Amelia !  Speak  a  word 
Of  kindness  and  consenting  to  me — Speak  ! 
If  but  a  word,  or  though  it  be  not  kindness : 
Speak  hope,  doubt,  fear, — but  no  despair ;  or  say 
That  some  day  you  may  love,  or  that  if  ever 
Your  cruel  husband  dies  you*  11  think  of  me, 
Or  that  you  wish  me  happy, — or  that  perhaps 
Your  heart — nay  speak  to  me,  Amelia. 

AMELIA. 

Is  then  your  love  so  deep  7 

CHARLES. 

So  deep  7    It  is 
Twined  with  my  life :  it  i«  my  lifo — my  food — 
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The  natural  element  wherein  I  breathe—* 
My  madness — my  heart's  madness — it  is  all. 
— Oh !  what  a  picture  have  I  raised  upon 
My  sandy  wishes.    I  have  thought  at  times 
That  you  and  I  in  some  far  distant  country 
Might  live  together,  blessing  and  beloved : 
And  I  have  shaped  such  plans  of  happiness. 
For  us  and  all  around  us  (you  indeed 
Ever  the  sweet  superior  spirit  there,— 
That  were  you  always.) — ^Fair  Amelia, 
You  listen  with  a  melancholy  smile  7 

AMELIA. 

Let  me  hear  all :  'tis  fit  I  should  hear  all. 
Alas!  Alas! 

CHARLES. 

Weep  not  for  me,  my  love. 
I — I  am  nought :  not  worth  a  single  tear : 
I  will  depart — or  may  I  kiss  away 
Those  drops  of  rain  7  Well,  well,  I  will  not  pain 

you.  s 

And  yet — Oh !  what  a  paradise  is  love : 
Secure,  requited  love.    I  will  not  go  : 
Or  we  will  go  together.    There  are  haunts 
For  young  and  happy  spirits :  You  and  I 
Will  thither  fly,  and  dwell  beside  some  stream 
That  runs  in  music  'neath  the  Indian  suns ; 
Ay,  some  sweet  island  still  shall  be  our  home, 
Where  fruits  and  flowers  are  born  through  all  the 

year, 
And  Summer,  Autumn,  Spring,  are  ever  young. 
Where  Winter  comes  not,  and  where  nought 

abides 
But  Nature  in  her  beauty  revelling. 
You  shall  be  happy,  sweet  Amelia, 
At  last,  and  I — it  is  too  much  to  think  of. 
Forgive  me  while  I  look  upon  thee  now. 
And  swear  to  thee  by  Love,  and  Night,  and  all 
The  gliding  hours  of  soft  and  starry  Night, 
How  much — how  absolutely  I  am  thine. 
My  pale  and  gentle  beauty — what  a  heart 
Had  he  to  wrong  thee,  or  upbraid  thee !    He 
Was  guilty — nay,  nay :  look  not  so. 

AMELIA. 

I  have 
Been  guilty  of  a  cruel  act  toward  you. 
Charles,  I  indeed  am  guilty.    When  to-day 
My  husband  menaced  me,  and  told  me  of 
Public  and  broad  disgrace,  it  met  my  scorn : 
But  have  Ij  my  poor  youth,  been  so  unkind 
To  you,  as  not  to  see  this — ^love  before  7 
Charles,  I  have  driven  you  from  your  early  home : 
I  see  it  now :  I  only — hate  me  for  it. 


CHARLES. 


I'll 


love  you,  like  bright  Heaven.     The  fixed 
stars 
Shall  never  be  so  constant.    I  am  all 
Your  own.    Not  sin,  nor  sorrow,  nor  the  grave, 
Not  the  cold  hollow  grave  shall  chill  my  love : 
It  will  survive  beyond  the  bounds  of  death. 
The  spirit  of  the  shadow  which  may  there 
Perhaps  do  penance  for  my  deeds  of  ilL 


AMELIA. 


Stay  this  wild  talk. 
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CHARLES. 

Men  have  been  known  to  lore 
Through  years  of  absence,  ay,  in  pain  and  peril, 
And  one  did  cast  life  and  a  world  away. 
For  a  loose  woman*8  smile :  nay,  Lore  has  dwelt, 
A  sweet  inhabitant,  in  a  daemon's  breast, 
Lonely,  amidst  bad  passions ;  burning  there, 
Like  a  most  holy  and  sepulchral  light. 
And  almost  hallowing  its  dark  tenement. 
Why  may  not  I— - 

AMELIA. 

I  thought  I  heard  a  step. 
How  strangly  you  speak  now — again,  again. 
Leave  me ;  quick,  leave  me. 


Fly  rather  you. 


CHAKLES. 

'Tia  your  tyrant  coming: 


AMELIA. 

If  you  have  pity,  go. 

CHARLES. 

Farewell  then :  yet,  should  he  repulse  you — 


AMELIA. 


Then 


[Exit. 


I  will— but  go :  you  torture  me. 

CHARLES. 

I  am  gone. 

AMELIA. 

Farewell,  farewell,  pctor  youth;  so  desolate, 
That  even  I  can  spare  a  tear  for  you. 
— My  husband  comes  not:  I  will  meet  him,  then, 
Armed  in  my  innocence  and  wrongs.     Alas! 
'Tis  hard  to  suffer  where  we  ought  to  judge, 
And  pray  to  those  who  should  petition  us. 
'Tis  a  brave  world,  I  see.    Power  and  wrong 
Go  hand  in  hand,  resistless  and  abhorred, 
And  patient  virtue,  and  pale  modesty. 
Like  the  sad  flowers  of  the  too  early  spring. 
Are  cropped  before  they  blossom — or  trod  dowDf 
Or  by  the  fierce  winds  withered.    Is  it  so  f— 
But  /  have  flaunted  in  the  sun,  and  cast 
My  smiles  in  prodigality  away : 
And  now,  and  now — no  matter.    I  have  done. 
Whether  I  Kve  scorned  or  beloved — Beloved ! 
Better  be  hated,  could  my  pride  abate, 
And  I  consent  to  fly.    It  may  be  thus. 


There  are  the  stars  abroad,  I  see. — ^I  feel 
As  though  I  had  been  sleeping  many  a  day. 
What  time  o*  the  night  is  it  f 


MARIAN. 


Of  midnight. 


About  the  stroke 


AMEUA. 


SCENE  IL 

A  considerable  period  of  time  is  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  between  this  and  tba  preeedlnf  Scene. 

A  Chamber,     Night, 

Ameua,  Mariak. 

MARIAir. 

Are  you  awake,  dear  lady  f 

AMELIA. 

Wide  awake. 


Let  it  come.    The  skies  are  calm 
And  bright ;  and  so,  at  last,  my  spirit  is. 
Whether  the  Heavens  have  influence  on  the 

mind 
Through  life  or  only  in  our  days  of  death, 
I  know  not ;  yet,  before,  ne*er  did  my  soul 
Look  upwards  with  such  hope  of  joy,  or  pine 
For  that  hope's  deep  completion.    Marian ! 
Let  me  sec  more  of  Heaven.    There— enough. 
Are  you  not  well,  sweet  girlT 

MARIAN. 

Oh  !  yes :  bnt  you 
Speak  now  so  strangely :  you  were  wont  to  talk 
Of  plain  familiar  things,  and  cheer  me:  now 
You  set  my  spirit  drooping. 

AMELIA. 

I  have  spoke 
Nothing  but  cheerful  words,  thou  idle  girl. 
Look,  look  !  above :— the  canopy  of  the  sky. 
Spotted  with  stars,  shines  like  a  bridal  dress : 
A  queen  might  envy  that  so  regal  blue 
Which  wraps  the  world  o'  nights.    Alas,  alas ! 
I  do  remember  in  my  follying  days 
What  wild  and  wanton  wishes  once  were  mine, 
Slaves — radiant  gems — and  beauty  with  no  peer. 
And  friends  (a  ready  host) — but  I  forget, 
I  shall  be  dreaming  soon,  as  once  I  dreamt. 
When  I  had  hope  to  light  me.    Have  you  no  song. 
My  gentle  girl,  for  a  sick  woman's  ear  f 
There's  one  I've  heard  you  sing.    ''They  said 

his  eye" — 
No,  that's  not  it :  the  words  are  hard  to  hit 
**  Uis  eye  like  the  mid-day  sun  was  bright"— 

MARIAN. 

'Ti8«0. 

You've  a  good  memory.    Well,  listen  to  me. 
I  must  not  trip,  I  see. 

AMELIA. 

I  hearken.    Now. 

SONG. 

His  eye  Hke  the  mid-day  sun  was  bright, 
Hers  had  a  proud  but  milder  light. 
Clear  and  sweet  like  the  cloudless  moon? 
Alas !  and  must  it  fade  as  soon  f 

His  voice  was  like  the  breath  of  war. 
But  hers  was  fainter,  softer  far ; 
And  yet  when  he  of  his  long  love  sighed. 
She  laughed  in  scorn — ^he  fled,  and  died. 

MARIAN. 

There  is  another  verse,  of  a  diflTerent  air. 

But  indistinct — ^like  the  low  moaning 

Of  summer  winds  in  the  evening :  Thus  it  runs  s 
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They  said  he  died  upon  the  wave, 

And  his  bed  was  the  wild  and  bounding  billow : 
Her  bed  shall  be  a  dry  earth  grave : 

Prepare  it  quick,  for  she  wants  her  pillow. 

AMELIA. 

How  slowly  and  how  silently  doth  Time 
Float  on  his  starry  journey  !     Still  he  goes, 
And  goes,  and  goes,  and  doth  not  pass  away. 
He  rises  with  the  golden  morning,  calmly. 
And  with  the  moon  at  night.    Methinks,  I  see 
Him  stretching  wide  abroad  his  mighty  wings. 
Floating  for  ever  o*er  the  crowds  of  men. 
Like  a  huge  vulture  with  its  prey  beneath. 
Lo !  I  am  here,  and  Time  seems  passing  on : 
To-morrow  I  shall  be  a  breathless  thing — 
Yet  he  will  still  be  here ;  and  the  blue  Hours 
Will  laugh  as  gaily  on  the  busy  world, 
As  though  I  were  alive  to  welcome  them. 
There's  one  will  shed  some  tears.   Poor  Charles ! 

Charijss  enters. 


Did  you  not  call  7 


CHARLES. 


AMELIA. 


I  am  here. 


You  come  in  time.    My  thoughts 
Were  full  of  you,  dear  Charles.    Your  mother 

(now 
I  take  that  title,)  in  her  dying  hour 
Has  privilege  to  speak  unto  your  youth. 
There's  one  thing  pains  me :  and  I  would  be  calm. 
My  husband  has  been  harsh  unto  me, — yet 
— He  i»  my  husband ;  and  you'll  think  of  this : 
If  any  sterner  feeling  move  your  heart  f 
Seek  no  revenge  for  me.    You  will  not  f— nay, 
fs  it  so  hard  to  grant  my  last  request  f 
He  is  my  husband :  he  was  father,  too, 
Of  the  blue-eyed  boy  you  were  so  fond  of  once. 
Do  you  remember  how  his  eye-lids  closed 
When  the  first  summer  rose  was  opening  f 
*Tis  now  two  years  ago — more,  more:  and  I— 
I  now  am  hastening  to  him.    Pretty  boy ! 
He  was  ray  only  cliild.    How  fair  he  looked 
In  the  while  garment  that  encircled  him— 
*Twa8  like  a  marble  slumber ;  and  when  we 
Laid  him  beneath  the  green  earth  in  his  bed, 
I  thought  my  heart  was  breaking— ^ret  I  lived : 
But  I  am  weary  now. 

MARIAN. 

You  must  not  talk, 
Indeed,  dear  lady :  nay — 

CHARLES. 

Indeed  you  must  not. 

AMELIA. 

Well  then,  I  will  be  silent :  yet  not  so. 
For  ere  we  journey  ever  should  we  take 
A  sweet  leave  of  our  friends,  and  wiah  them  well, 
And  tell  them  to  take  heed,  and  bear  in  mind 
Our  blessings.    So,  in  your  breast,  dear  Charles, 
Wear  the  remembrance  of  Amelia. 
She  ever  loved  you, — ever ;  so  aa  might 
Become  a  mother's  tender  love, — no  more. 
Charles,  I  have  lived  in  this  too  bitter  world 


Now  almost  thirty  seasons:  you  have  been 

A  child  to  me  for  one  third  of  that  time. 

I  took  you  to  my  bosom,  when  a  boy. 

Who  scarce  had  seen  eight  springs  coma  forth 

and  vanish. 
You  have  a  warm  heart,  Charles,  and  the  base 

crowd 
Will  feed  upon  it,  if— but  you  must  make 
That  heart  a  grave,  and  in  it  bury  deep 
Its  young  and  beautiful  feelings. 

CHARLES. 

I  will  do 
All  that  you  wish — all ;  but  you  cannot  die 
And  leave  me. 

AMELIA. 

You  shall  see  how  calmly  Death 
Will  come  and  press  his  finger,  cold  and  pale, 
On  my  now  smiling  lip :  These  eyes  men  swore 
Were  brighter  than  the  stars  that  fill  the  sky, 
And  yet  they  must  grow  dim :  an  houi^— 

CHARLES. 

Oh!  no. 
No,  no :  oh !  say  not  so.    I  cannot  bear 
To  hear  you  talk  thus.  Will  you  break  my  heart  f 

AMELIA. 

No :  I  would  caution  it  against  a  change, 
That  soon  must  happen.    Calmly  let  us  talk. 
When  I  am  dead^ 

CHARLES. 

Alas,  alas ! 

AMELIA. 

This  is 
Not  as  I  wish :  You  had  a  braver  spirit : 
Bid  it  come  forth.    Why,  I  have  heard  you  talk 
Of  war  and  danger^— Ah  ! — 

Wektworth  entert. 

MARIAN. 

She's  pale— apeak,  speak. 

CHARLES. 

Oh !  my  lost  mother. — How ! — You  here  f 

WENTWORTH. 

I  am  come 
To  pray  her  pardon.    Let  me  touch  her  hand. 
Amelia !  she  faints !  Amelia !  [She  dies. 

Poor  faded  girl !  I  was  too  harsh— imjust. 


Look! 


CHARLES. 
MARIAN. 

She  has  lefl  us. 

CHARLES. 

It  is  false.    ReriTs! 
Mother,  revive,  revive ! 

MARIAN. 

It  is  in  vain. 

CHARLES. 

Is  it  then  so  7 — My  soul  is  sick  and  faint. 
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Oh !  mother,  mother.     I — I  cannot  weep. 
Oh !  for  some  blinding  tears  to  dim  my  eyes, 
So  I  might  not  gaze  on  her — And  has  Death 
Indeed,  indeed  struck  A«r, — so  beautiful  7 
So  wronged,  and  never  erring;  so  beloTod 
By  one— who  now  has  nothing  left  to  lore. 
Oh  I  thon  bright  Heaven,  if  thou  art  calling  now 
Thy  brighter  angels  to  thy  bosom — rest. 
For  lo !  the  brightest  of  thy  host  is  gone — 
Departed, — and  the  earth  is  dark  below. 
— And  now, — Fll  wander  far  and  far  away. 
Like  one  that  hath  no  country.     I  shall  find 
A  sullen  pleasure  in  that  life,  and  when 
I  say  *  I  have  no  friend  in  all  the  world,* 
My  heart  will  swell  with  pride,  and  make  a  show 
Unto  itself  of  happiness;  and  in  truth 
There  is,  in  that  same  solitude,  a  taste 
Of  pleasure  which  the  social  never  know. 
— From  land  to  land  I'll  roam,  in  all  a  stranger, 
And,  as  the  body  gains  a  braver  look 
By  staring  in  the  face  of  all  the  winds, 
So  from  the  sad  aspect  of  different  things 
My  soul  shall  pluck  a  courage,  and  bear  up 
Against  the  past. — And  now — for  Ilindostan. 


THE   RAPE   OF    PROSERPINE. 


Tbii  scene  is  written  in  imitation  of,  rather  than  in 
strict  conformity  to,  the  mode  originated  by  the  Greek 
Tragic  writers. 


SCENE. 

The  Vale  of  Enna. 

FROSERriNE,  ViROiirs. 

rROSERPIITE. 

Now  come  and  sit  around  me. 
And  1*11  divide  the  flowers,  and  give  to  each 
What  most  becomes  her  beauty.    What  a  vale 
Is  this  of  Enna !    Every  thing  that  comea 
From  the  green  earth,  springs  here  more  gra 

cioi}sly ; 
And  the  blue  day,  roethinks,  smiles  lovelier  now 
Than  it  was  wont,  even  in  Sicily. 
My  spirit  mounts  as  triumphing,  and  my  heart 
In  which  the  red  blood  hides,  seems  tamulted 
By  some  delicious  passion.    Look !  above, 
Above— how  nobly  through  the  cloudless  sky 
The  great  Apollo  goes ! — Jove*8  radiant  son— 
My  father's  son :  and  here,  below,  the  bosom 
Of  the  green  earth  is  almost  hid  by  flowers. 
Who  could  be  sad  to<day !  Come  round,  and  cast 
Each  one  her  odorous  hesp  from  out  her  lap, 
Into  one  pile.    Some  we*  11  divide  among  us. 
And,  for  the  rest,  we*Il  fling  them  to  the  Hotin; 
So  may  Aurora's  path  become  more  fair, 
And  we  be  blest  in  giving. 

Here,  this  rose 
(This  one  half  blown)  shall  be  my  Maia's  portion. 
For  that  Uke  it  her  blush  is  beautiful: 


And  this  deep  violet,  almost  as  blue 
As  Pallas*  eye,  or  thine,  Lycemnia, 
ril  give  to  thee;  for  like  thyself  it  wears 
Its  sweetness,  never  obtruding.     For  this  lily, 
Where  can  it  hang  but  at  Cyane*s  breast? 
And  yet  'twill  wither  on  so  white  a  bed. 
If  flowers  have  sense  for  envy : — It  shall  lie 
Amongst  thy  raven  tresses,  Cytheris, 
Like  one  star  on  the  bosom  of  the  night. 
The  cowslip,  and  the  yellow  primrose, — they 
Are  gone,  my  sad  Leontia,  to  their  graves; 
And  April  hath  wept  o*er  them,  and  the  voice 
Of  March  hath  sung,  even  before  their  deaths. 
The  dirge  of  those  young  children  of  the  year. 
But  here  is  heart* s-ease  for  your  woes.   And  now, 
The  honey-suckle  flowers  I  give  to  thee. 
And  love  it  for  my  sake,  my  own  Cyane : 
It  hangs  upon  the  stem  it  loves,  as  thou 
Hast  clung  to  me,  through  every  joy  and  sorrow ; 
It  flourishes  with  its  guardian's  growth,  as  thou 

dost; 
And  if  the  woodman's  axe  should  droop  the  tree. 
The  woodbine  too  must  perish. — Hark !   what 

sound  1 — 
Do  ye  see  aught ! 

CHORUS. 

Behold,  behold,  Proserpina! 

Dark  clouds  from  out  the  earth  arise, 

And  wing  their  way  towards  the  skies. 

As  they  would  veil  the  burning  blush  of  day. 
And,  look !  upon  a  rolling  car. 
Some  fearful  being  from  afar 
Comes  onward.  As  he  moves  along  the  ground, 
A  dull  and  subterranean  sound 
Companions  him ;  and  from  his  face  doth  shine, 
Proclaiming  him  divine, 
A  light  that  darkens  all  the  vale  around. 

SEMI  CHORUS  {Cyane,) 

'Tis  he,  'tis  he :  he  comes  to  us 
From  the  depths  of  Tartarus. 
For  what  of  evil  doth  he  roam 
From  his  red  and  gloomy  home. 
In  the  centre  of  the  world. 
Where  all  the  sinful  dead  are  hurled? 
Mark  him  as  he  moves  along. 
Drawn  by  horses  black  and  strong, 
Such  as  may  belong  to  Night 
Ere  she  takes  her  morning  flight. 
Now  the  chtfriot  stops :  the  god 
On  our  grassy  world  hath  trod : 
Like  a  Titan  steppeth  he, 
Yet  full  of  his  divinity. 
On  his  mighty  shoulders  lie 
Raven  locks,  and  in  his  eye 
A  cruel  beauty,  such  as  none 
Of  us  may  wisely  look  upon. 

PROSERPINE. 

He  comes,  indeed.    How  like  a  god  he  looks— 
Terribly  lovely !    Shall  I  shun  his  eye 
Which  even  here  looks  brightly  beautiful  ? 
What  a  wild  leopard  glance  he  has ! — ^I  am 
Jove's  daughter,  and  shall  I  then  deign  to  fly  f 
I  will  not:  yet,  methinks,  I  fear  to  stay. 
Come,  let  us  go,  Cyane.    , 
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Plfto  enters. 


PLUTO. 


Stay,  oh !  stay. 
Proserpina,  Proserpina,  I  come 
From  my  Tartarian  kingdom  to  behold  you. 
The  brother  of  Jove  am  I.    I  come  to  say 
Gently,  beside  this  blue  Sicilian  stream, 
How  much  I  love  you,  fair  Proserpina. 
Think  me  not  rude  that  thus  at  once  I  tell 
My  passion.    I  disarm  me  of  all  power ; 
And  in  the  accents  of  a  man  I  sue, 
Bowing  before  your  beauty.    Brightest  maid ! 
Let  me — still  unpresuming — say  I  have 
Roamed  through  the  earth,  where  many  an  eye 

hath  smiled 
In  love  upon  me,  though  it  knew  me  not ; 
But  I  have  passed  free  from  amongst  them  all, 
To  gaze  on  you  alone.     I  might  have  claspM 
Lovely  and  royal  maids,  and  throned  queens. 
Sea-nymphs,  and  airy  shapes  that  glide  along 
Like  light  across  the  hills,  or  those  that  make 
Mysterious  music  in  the  desert  woods. 
Or  lend  a  voice  to  fountains  or  to  caves, 
Or  answering  hush  the  river* s  sweet  reproach — 
Oh !  I've  escaped  from  all,  to  come  and  tell 
How  much  I  love  you,  sweet  Proserpina. 

SEMICHOBUS  (Cyane.) 

Come  with  me,  away,  away, 

Fair  and  young  Proserpina. 

You  will  die  unless  you  flee 

Child  of  crowned  Cybele. 

Think  of  all  your  Mother's  love, 

Of  every  stream  and  pleasant  grove 

That  you  must  for  ever  leave, 

If  the  dark  king  you  believe. 

Think  not  of  his  eyes  of  fire, 

Nor  his  wily  heart's  desire, 

Nor  the  locks  that  round  his  head 

Run  like  wreathed  snakes,  and  fling 

A  shadow  o'er  his  eyes  glancing ; 

Nor  the  dangerous  whispers  hung. 

Like  honey,  roofing  o'er  his  tongue. 

But  think  of  all  thy  Mother's  glory — 

Of  her  love — of  every  story 

Of  the  cruel  Pluto  told. 

And  which  grey  tradition  old. 

With  all  its  weight  of  grief  and  crime 

Hath  plucked  from  out  the  grave  of  Time. 

Once  again  I  bid  thee  flee. 

Daughter  of  great  Cybele. 

PROSERPINE. 

You  are  too  harsh,  Cyane. 

PLUTO. 

Oh !  my  love, 
Fairer  than  the  white  Naiad — Fairer  far 
Than  aught  on  earth,  and  fair  as  aught  in  hearen: 
Hear  me,  Proserpina! 

PROSERPIirC. 

Away,  away ! 
I'll  not  believe  you.    What  a  cunning  tongue 
He  has,  Cyane !  has  he  nott — Away. 
Can  the  gods  flatter  f 


PLUTO. 

By  my  burning  throne ! 
I  love  you,  sweetest :  I  will  make  you  queen 
Of  my  great  kingdom.     One  third  of  the  world 
Shall  you  reign  over,  my  Proserpina ; 
And  you  shall  rank  as  high  as  any  she, 
Save  one,  within  the  starry  court  of  Jove. 

PROSERPINE. 

Will  you  be  true  ? 

PLUTO. 

I  swear  it.    By  myself!— 
Come  then,  my  bride. 

PROSERPINE. 

Speak  thou  again,  my  friend. 
Speak,  harsh  Cyane,  in  a  harsher  voice, 
And  bid  me  not  believe  him.    Ah !  you  droop 
Your  head  in  silence. 

PLUTO. 

Come,  my  brightest  queen ! 
Come,  beautiful  Proserpina,  and  see 
The  regions  over  which  your  husband  reigns; 
His  palaces,  and  radiant  treasures,  which 
Mock  and  outstrip  all  fable ;  his  great  power, 
Which  the  living  own,  and  wandering  ghofts 

obey, 
And  all  the  elements. — Oh !  you  shall  sit 
On  my  illuminated  throne,  and  be 
A  queen  indeed ;  and  round  your  forehead  shall 

run 
Circlets  of  gems,  as  bright  as  those  which  bind 
The  brows  of  Juno  on  Heav'n's  festal  nights, 
When  all  the  Gods  assemble,  and  bend  down 
In  homage  before  Jove. — 

PROSERPINE. 

Speak  out,  Cyane ! 

PLUTO. 

But,  above  all,  in  my  heart  shall  you  reign 
Supreme,  a  goddess  and  a  Queen  indeed. 
Without  a  rival.    Oh !  and  you  shall  share 
My  subterranean  power,  and  sport  upon 
The  fields  Elysian,  where,  'midst  softest  sounds. 
And  odours  springing  from  immortal  flowers. 
And  mazy  rivers,  and  eternal  groves 
Of  bloom  and  beauty  the  good  spirits  walk: 
And  you  shall  take  your  station  in  the  skies 
Nearest  the  queen  of  Heaven,  and  with  her  hold 
Celestial  talk,  and  meet  Jove's  tender  smile. 
So  beautiful— 

PROSERPINE. 

Away,  away,  away ! 
Nothing  but  force  shall  ever — Oh  1  away. 
I'll  not  believe — Fool  that  I  am  to  smile ! 
Come  round  me,  vurgina.    Am  I  then  betrayed  T 

0  fraodfiil  king ! 

PLUTO, 

No,  by  this  kiss,  and  this : 

1  am  your  own,  my  love ;  and  you  are  mine 
For  ever  and  for  ever. — Weep  Cyane. 
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CHORUS. 

They  are  gone  afar— afar. 
Like  the  shooting  of  a  star : 
Sec, — ihetr  chariot  fades  away. 
Farewell,  lost  Proserpina. 

(Cyane  it  gradMoUif  transformed.) 

Bat,  ah  !  what  frightful  rhange  is  here  7 
Cyane,  raise  your  eyes,  and  hear! 
We  call  thee — vainly. — On  the  ground 
She  sinks,  without  a  single  soand. 
And  all  her  garments  float  around. 
Again,  again,  she  rises. — light ; 
Her  head  is  like  a  fountain  bright. 
And  her  glossy  nnglets  fall. 
With  a  murmur  musical. 
O'er  her  shouldprs.  like  a  river 
That  rushes  and  escapes  for  ever. 
—Is  the  fair  Cyane  aone  ? 
And  is  this  fountain  left  alone 
For  a  sad  remembrance,  where 
We  may  in  after-times  repair. 
With  heavy  heart,  and  weeping  eye. 
To  sing  songs  to  her  memory  ? 

Oh!  than  fiu'ewell:  and  now  with  hearts  that 

moam 
Deeply,  to  Dian'a  temple  will  we  go : 
Bat  ever  on  this  day  we  will  refam. 
Constant  to  mark  Cyane's  fountain  flow: 
And  Imply f—^or  among  us  who  can  know 
Tbe  secrets  written  on  the  scrolls  of  Fate, 
A  dsy  may  come,  when  we  may  cease  our  woe ; 
And  she,  redeem 'd  at  last  firom  Pluto's  hate. 
Rise  in  her  beauty  old,  pure,  and  regenerate. 


THE  FALCON. 


Frederifo,  of  the  Alberighi  family,  loved  a  ftntle- 
woaian,  aad  was  not  requited  with  like  love  agala. 
Bat,  hy  boantifVil  expenses,  and  over  liberal  iavita- 
tfoas,  he  wasted  all  bis  lands  and  goods,  having  aocUiiff 
left  hiBB  Irat  a  Hawk  or  Faakon.  His  unkind  BiistreaB 
iMppeaetb  to  come  to  visit  him,  and  be  not  having  any 
otber  food  for  her  dinner,  OBsde  her  a  dainty  dish  of  hhi 
fkolcevi  Ibf  her  to  feed  on.  Being  eonqoered  by  ibis 
eieeedinf  khsd  eoortesie,  she  ehanfc^  her  fomer 
hatred  towaris  Mm,  accept  hig  Mss  as  her  hasbaad  ht 
■srrlage,  and  asade  hte  a  swn  of  wealthy  passtsstnas. 
BoocAOCio.  (Old  frwulstfsa.)  Fifth  itj :  Norel  H 


SCENE   I. 
OtUtiie  of  a  CcUage.    Suntet. 

ntEDXsxoo  iflhme.) 

Ob  !  porerty.    And  have  I  learnt  at  last 
Thy  bitter  lesson  7    Thoa  forbidding  thinf. 
That  hath  such  sway  upon  this  goodly  earth. 
Stem  foe  to  comfort,  sleep's  disqaieter, 
What  have  I  done  that  thou  sboaldst  press  ms 

thus? 
f  «et  me  not  say  how  I  did  bear  me  in 


Prosperity ;  much  of  the  good  we  do 
Lias  in  its  secret— but  away  with  this, 
For  here  are  skiey  themes  to  dwell  upon. 
—Now  do  I  feel  my  spirit  hath  not  quite 
Sunk  with  my  fortunes. — ^"Tis  the  set  of  Son-. 
How  like  a  hero  who  haih  run  his  course 
In  glory,  doth  he  die  !     His  parting  smile 
fi[ath  somewhat  holy  in  it,  and  doth  stir 
Regret,  but  soft  and  unallied  to  pain. 
To  see  him  quietly  sink  and  sink  away. 
Until  on  yonder  western  mountain's  top 
Lingering  he  rests  at  last,  and  leaves  a  look 
!  More  beautiful  than  e'er  he  shed  before : 
A  parting  present,  felt  by  all  that  loved 
And  flourished  in  his  warm  creative  smile. 
Nor  unattended  does  he  quit  the  world. 
For  there's  a  stillness  in  this  golden  hour 
Observable  by  all ;  the  birds  that  trill' d. 
And  shook  their  ruffled  plumes  for  joy  to  see 
His  coming  in  the  morning,  sing  no  more : 
Or  if  a  solitary  note  be  heard. 
Or  the  deep  lowing  of  the  distant  beast, 
'Tis  but  to  mark  the  silence.     Like  to  thb. 
In  the  great  city  the  cathedral  clock 
Lifting  its  iron  tongue,  doth  seem  to  stay 
Time  for  a  moment,  while  it  calls  aloud 
To  student's  or  to  sick  man's  watchful  ear, 
**  Now  goes  the  midnighL"    Then,  I  bve   to 

walk. 
And,  heark'ning  to  the  Church  memorial,  deem 
That  sometimes  it  may  sound  a  different  tale. 
And  upwards  to  the  stars  and  mighty  moon 
Send  hollow  tidings  from  this  dreaming  world. 
Proclaiming  all  below  as  calm  as  they. 
The  sunlight  changes,  and  the  tints  are  now 
Darkened  to  purple.    Ha !  a  step :  who's  there  f 
A  Lady— O  Giana ! 

GikJfk  and  Act  Maid  enter, 

oiAiri. 

Yea,  Sir:  yon 
Have  cause  to  be  surprised. 

niXDERIGO. 

Not  so,  dear  bdy ; 
Hofiour'd  I  own  that  my  poor  dwelling  sfaoold 
Receive  so  fiur  a  guest. 


Past  times. 


GLUT  A. 

You  do  forget 

niEDSSIGO. 


No,  Madam,  no ;  those  times  still  Ore 
like  blossomings  of  the  memory,  kept  spart 
For  holier  hoars,  and  shelter'd  firom  the  gaze 
Of  rode  uncivil  strangers ;  and — and  they 
Are  now  my  only  comfort ;  so  lest  they 
Should  fode,  I  use  'em  gently,  very  gently. 
And  water  'em  all  with  teara. 

GIAKA. 

Your  poverty 
Hts  made  you  gloomy,  Signior  Frederigo. 

FRSDEKIOO. 

Pardon  me,  Madam :  'twas  not  well,  indeed. 


THE  ?i,v 


ACTOJt.   L  :no  .  ; 
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GIAICA. 

V\b  but  an  awkward  entrance,  Sir,  indeed. 


Impoerible:  there  is  no  time.    Old  Mart;  voa 

know, 
Frights  every  bird  away. 
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To  meet  a  guest  like  you  with  Borrow :  you 
Were  born  for  happiness. 

6IANA. 

Alas !  I  fear  not 

FBEDERI60. 

Oh  !  yes,  yes :  and  you  well  become  it,  well. 
May  grief  ne*er  trouble  you,  nor  heavier  hours 
Weigh  on  so  light  a  heart. 

6IANA. 

You  well  reprove  me : 
Light  means  unfeeling. 

FREDERIGO. 

Yet  I  meant  not  so. 
Giana!  let  me  perish  by  your  hale 
If  ever  I  reproach  you :  what  am  I, 
Struck  by  misfortune,  and  the  chilling  touch 
Of  Poverty,  an  outcast  from  my  fortunes. 
Lavbh*d  and  lost  by  folly— 

GIANA. 

*Twas  for  ma. 

FKEDERIOO. 

Oh!  no,  no:  I  had  many  faults  whereof 
The  burthen  rests  with  me :  then  what  am  I, 
That  I  should  dare  reproach  you  f  think  no  more 

on*t: 
Know  me  your  truest  servant,  only  that, 
And  bound  to  live  and  die  for  you. 


GIAKA. 


But  let's  enjoy  the  present. 


No  more, 


MAID. 

My  Lady,  sir, 
Is  come  to  feast  with  you. 

GIAICA. 

'Tis  even  so. 

FRESXRIGO. 

I  am  too  honoured :  Can  you  then  put  up 
With  my  (so  poor  a)  welcoming?    If  the  heart 
Indeed  could  lavish  entertainment,  I 
Would  feast  you  like  a  queen ;  but,  as  it  is, 
You  will  interpret  kindly  7 

GIAIVA. 

Oh !  I  come 
To  grace  a  bachelor's  table ;  that  is  never 
Stored  but  with  common  viands.     Now  we'll 

go, 
And  rest  us  in  your  orchard,  Signior : 
The  evening  breezes  must  be  pleasant  there ; 
So,  for  an  hour,  farewell. 

FREDERIGO. 

Farewell,  dear  Madam : 
I  hope  you'll  find  there  some — ah!  'ware  the 
step. 

OUNA. 

'Tis  but  an  awkward  entrance,  Sir,  indeed. 


FREDERIGO. 

You'll  find  some  books  in  the  arbour,  on  the  shelf, 
Half  hid  by  wandering  honeysuckle :  they 
Are  books  of  poetry.    If  I  remember, 
You  loved  such  stories   once,    thinking  they 

brought 
Man  to  a  true  and  fine  humanity. 
Though  silly  folks  are  wont  to  jeer  them,  now. 


GIA17A. 

You've  a  good  memory,  Signior.  That  must 
Stay,  let  me  count :  ay,  some  six  years  ago. 


FREDERIGO. 


About  the  time. 


GIANA. 

You  were  thought  heir,  by  many, 
Then,  to  the  Count  Filippo :  you  displeased  him : 
How  was*  t? 

FREDERIGO. 

Oh !  some  mere  trifle :  I  forget. 

GIANA. 

Nay,  tell  me ;  for  some  said  you  were  ungrateful. 

FREDERIGO. 

I  could  not  marry  to  his  wish. 

GIANA. 

Was  it  so  f 

FREDERIGO. 

Thus  nmply :  nothing  more,  believe  it. 


GIANA. 

I  knew  not  this  before.    Adieu ! 


[£nf. 


FREDERIGO. 

She  comes  to  dine — to  dine  with  me,  who  am 
A  beggar.    Now,  what  shall  I  do  to  give 
My  Idol  entertainment  ?  not  a  coin : 
Not  one,  by  Heav'n,  and  not  a  friend  to  lend 
The  veriest  trifle  to  a  wretch  Uke  me. 
And  she*8  descended  from  her  pride  too — no; 
No,  no,  she  had  no  pride.— Now  if  I  give 
Excusings,  she  will  think  Tm  poor  indeed. 
And  say  misfortune  starved  the  spirit  hence 
Of  an  Italian  gentleman.    No  more : 
She  must  be  feasted.    Ha !  no,  no,  no,  no. 
Not  that  way :  Any  way  but  that.    Bianca  t 

Enter  Bianca. 

This  Lady  comes  to  feast. 

BIANCA. 

On  what.  Sir!    There 
Is  scarce  a  morsel :  fruits  perhaps*^ 

FREDERIGO. 

Then  I 
Must  take  my  gun  and  stop  a  meal  i'  the  air. 

BIANCA. 

Impossible:  there  is  no  time.    Old  Mars,  vou 

know, 
Frights  every  bird  away. 


id4 
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f&SDimifio. 

Ah!  villain. 
Shall  dM  ior't ;  bring  him  hither. 


SUVCA. 


Sir! 


Tbetaleofif 


ruDniQo. 

Ay,  that  murderona  kite.    How  oft 
Hath  he  slain  innocent  birda :  now  he  shall  (fie. 
"Tm  fit  be  should,  if  'twere  bat  in  reqnital : 
And  be  for  once  shall  do  me  service— -Ooce ! 
Hath  he  not  done  it  oft  ?  no  matter :  Now 
I'll  wring  hia  cruel  head,  and  fieaat  my  qoaca 
Worthilj. 

BTA!rCA. 

He  ia  here,  sir. 

ICDESIGO. 

Where?  vile  tan!. 
There— ril  not  look  at  hinu 


Look,  look!  ah 


Alas!  he's  dead: 
how  he  shxrera. 

TRMMMJOO, 


Fool !    Begone. 
Fool !  am  not  I  a  ibo! — a  selfish  slare  f 
I  am,  I  am.     One  look  :  ah !  there  be  lies. 
By  beair'n,  he  looks  reproochingly  ;  and  yet 
I  k)ved  thee,  poor  bird,  when  I  slew  thee.  Hence. 

[BuNCA  exit. 

Mars!  my  brave  bird,  and  have  I  kill'd  thee, 

then. 
Who  was  the  truest  servant — fed  me,  lored. 
When  all  the  world  had  left  me  7 — Never  mora 
Shall  thoa  and  I  in  mimic  battle  play, 
f9or  thoa  pretend  to  die  (to  die,  alas !) 
And  with  thy  quaint  and  frolic  tricks  delight 
Thy  master  in  his  aolitode.    No  more. 
No  more,  old  Mars!    (thoa  wast  the  god  of 

birds) 
Shalt  thoa  rise  fiercely  on  thy  plumed  wing. 
And  hunt  the  air  for   plunder:    thoa   coaUat 

rkle, 
None  better,  on  the  fierce  and  mountain  winda 
When  birds  of  leaser  coarage  droop'd.     I've 


Thea  scare  the  wandering  eagle  on  hia  way, 
(For  all  the  wild  tribes  of  these  circling  wooda 
Knew  thee  and  ahunn*d  thy  beak,)  a^  throogh 

the  air 
Float  like  a  hovering  tempest,  fear*d  by  alL 
Have  I  not  known  thee  bring  the  wild  awan 

down 
For  me,  thy  cruel  master :  ay,  and  stop 
The  fcreaming  vulture  in  the  middle  air. 
And  mar  hia  scarlet  plumage— all  for  me, 
Who  kiird  thee — murdered  thee,  poor  bird ;  ibr 

thou 
Wast  worthy  of  humanity,  and  I 
Feel  with  these  shaking  hands,  as  I  had  done 
A  crime  sgainst  my  race. 


SCENE  11. 


Yoa  think  it  arrange  that  I  should  Mtyost 


No,  Madam,  no. 

6IAJA. 

Too.  muat:  ev'n  I  myielf 
(Yet  Fve  a  cuiae)  muat  own  the  visii  scranga. 

FSDOUfiO. 

I  am  moat  gratefiil  for  it. 

Hear  me,  first. 
What  think  yon  brought  me  hither  f  Fve  a 
That  preasea,  and  I  look  to  yoa  to  grant  it. 

nLXDSXIGO. 

'Tis  but  to  name  it,  for  you  may  command 
My  falleac  service.     Oh !  but  yoa  know  thia : 
Yoa  injure  when  yoa  doabt  me. 

Thatlthink: 
So,  to  my  errand.    Gentle  Signior,  fisten. 
I  have  a  child :  no  mother  ever  loved 
A  aon  so  much :  but  that  yoa  know  him,  I 
Would  say  bow  &ir  he  was,  how  delicate : 
But  oh !  I  need  not  tell  his  sweet  ways  to  yoa : 
Yoa  know  him,  Signior,  and  your  heart  would 

grieve, 
I  feert,  if  you  should  see  the  poor  child  die. 
And  now  he's  very  ill.    If  you  coold  hear 
How  he  asks  after  you,  and  says  he  krves  yoa 
Next  to  his  mother,  Signior — 

raiDERioo. 

Stay  your  teaia. 
Can  I  do  aught  to  serve  your  pretty  boy  f 
I  love  him  as  my  own. 

eiAJTA. 

Sir? 

FSSDERIGO. 

I  forget. 
And  yet  I  love  him,  lady :  does  that  aak 
Forgiveness  7    la  my  love — 

GIAlfA. 

Now  you  mistake  me, 
I  thank  yoa  for  yoor  hnre. 

FB.KDERI60. 

Giana!    How! 

aiAKA. 

To  my  poor  child :  he  pines  and  wastes  away. 
There  is  but  one  thing  in  the  world  he  nghs  for. 
And  that — I  cannot  name  it. 
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FBEDERIOO. 

Is  it  mine  f 

6IANA. 

It  is,  it  is :  I  shame  to  ask  it,  but 
What  can  a  mother  do  ? 

FREDERIGO. 

*Ti8  yours,  Giana : 
Ay,  though  it  be  my  head. 

GIANA. 

Il  is — the  falcon. 
Ah :  pardon  me :  I  see  how  dear  the  bird 
Is  to  you,  and  I  know  how  little  I 
Havo  right  to  ask  it.    Pardon  me. 


FREDERIGO. 


I  do,  from — from  my  soul. 


Alas! 


GIANA. 


I  feel  my  folly. 
Tou  shall  not  part  with  your  poor  faithful  friend. 
No  more  of  it :  I  was  cruel  to  request  it. 
Signior,  I  will  not  take  it,  for  the  world. 
I  will  not  rob  you,  sir. 

FREDERIGO. 

Oh !  that  you  could : 
Poor  Mars !    Your  child,  madam,  will  grieya  to 

hear 
Ifis  poor  old  firiend  is  dead. 

OIAITA. 

Impossible. 
I  saw  it  as  I  entered. 

FREDERIGO. 

It  is  dead. 
Be  satisfied,  dear  madam,  that  I  say  it : 
The  bird  is  dead. 

OIANA. 

Nay,  this  is  not  like  you. 
I  do  not  need  excuses. 

FREDERIGO. 

Gracious  lady. 
Believe  mo  not  so  poor  :  the  bird  is  dead. 
Nay  then,  you  doubt  me  still,  I  see.  Then  listen. 
Madam,  you  came  to  visit  me— to  feast: 
It  was  my  barest  hour  of  poverty. 
I  had  not  one  poor  coin  to  purchase  food. 
Could  I  for  shame  confess  this  unto  you  f 
I  saw  the  descending  beauty  whom  I  loved 
Honouring  my  threshold  with  her  step,  and  deign 
To  smile  on  one  whom  all  the  world  abandoned. 
Once  I  had  been  her  lover,  how  sincere 
Let  mo  not  say :  my  name  was  high  and  princely : 
My  nature  had  not  quite  forgot  its  habits : 
I  loved  you  siill :  I  felt  itr^Could  I  stoop^ 
And  say  how  low  and  abject  was  my  fortune, 
And  send   you  fasting  bomef     Your  servant 

would 
Have  scorn* d  me.    Lady,  even  then  I  swore 
That  I  would  feast  you  daintily ;  I  did. 
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My  noble  Mars,  thou  wast  a  glorious  dish 
Which  Juno  might  have  tasted. 


GIANA. 


Whatisthiit 


FREDERIGO. 

We  have  feasted  on  that  matchless  bird,  to  which 
The  fabulous  Phoenix  would  have  bow'd.   Brare 

bird ! 
He  has  redeemed  my  credit. 

GIANA  (after  a  pause.) 

You  have  dona 
A  princely  thing,  Frederigo.    If  I  e'er 
Forget  it,  may  I  not  know  happiness. 
Signior,  you  have  a  noble  delicate  mind, 
And  such  as  in  an  hour  of  pain  or  peril 
Methinks  I  could  repose  on. 

FREDERIGO. 

Oh!  Giana! 

GIANA. 

I  have  a  child  who  loves  you :  for  his  mother, 
You've  work'd  a  way  into  her  inmost  heart. 
Can  she  requite  you  f 

FREDERIGO. 

How !  what  mean  you  f  Oh ! 
Giana,  sweet  Giana,  do  not  raise 
My  wretched  heart  so  high,  too  high,  lest  it 
Break  on  its  falling. 

GIANA. 

But  it  shall  not  fall. 
If  I  can  prop  it,  or  my  hand  requite 
Your  long  and  often  tried  fidelity. 
I  come,  Frederigo,  not  as  young  girls  do, 
To  blush  and  prettily  affect  to  doubt 
The  heart  I  know  to  be  my  own.    I  feel 
That  you  have  loved  me  well.    Forgive  me  now. 
That  circumstance,  which  some  day  Fll  make 

known. 
Kept  me  aloof  so  long.    My  nature  is 
Not  hard,  although  it  might  seem  thus  to  you. 


What  can  I  say  f 


FREDERIGO. 


GIANA. 


Nothing.    I  read  your  heart. 


FREDERIGO. 

It  bursts,  my  love :  but  'lis  with  joy,  with  joy. 
Giana !  my  Giana !  we  will  have 
Nothing  but  halcyon  days:  Oh !  we  will  live 
As  happily  as  the  bees  that  hive  their  sweeti. 
And  gaily  as  the  summer  fly,  but  wiser: 
I'll  be  thy  servant  ever ;  yet  not  so. 
Oh!  my  own  love,  divinest,  best,  I'll  be 
Thy  Sun  of  life,  faithful  through  every  season 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  flower  perennisJ, 
My  bud  of  beauty,  my  imperial  rose, 
My  passion-flower,  and  I  will  wear  thee  on 
My  heart,  and  thou  shalt  never,  never  fade. 
I'll  love  thee  mightily,  my  queen,  and  in 
The  sultry  hours  I'll  sing  thee  to  thy  rest 
With  music  sweeter  than  the  wild  birds'  song : 
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And  I  will  iwear  thine  eyes  srs  lik«  the  mn 
(Tney  are.  ^rutj  ar«.  bat  lo^er.)  and  tbj  abafm 
F'uie  M  'ii(^  rzunted  nfinpha'  who.  poetj  fieign'ily 
Dwelt  Inn^  ago  ta  woods  of  Anady. 
Mf  geode  deirf !  I'll  crown  thee  wirh 
Ta«  whitest  liltn,  and  rhen  bow  me  dows, 
LoTe'fl  own  idolarer.  and  worship  tbn. 
And   ;hoa  vile  tiiea  be  miiw?    Mjr  lot*,  mj 

love! 
How  iandlj  will  we  peaa  oar  Grea  togecher ; 
And   wander,   hewt-Iiiik'd,   throogh  tbe  bmtf 

world 
Like  birds  in  eastern  storj. 


Xay,  ny,  I  most  go. 


We  win  ga  tofechcr. 


CtA^TA. 


6Li3A. 


Oh !  joa  ra;¥«L 


miDnieo. 

I'll  be  a  ml^r  of  thee  ;  wafch  thee  ever; 
At  mom.  ar  noon,  ar  ere,  and  aLI  the  night. 
We  Will  hare  clooki»  that  with  iheir  silTcr  dume 
Shall  measure  oat  the  momentj :  and  FIl  mark 
The  rime,  and  keep  Lore's  pleasant  calendar. 
To-da J  I'll  note  a  smile :  to-morrow  how 
Yoor  bright  eyes  tpt^ke — how  saacilr,  and  then 
Record  a  kiss  plack'd  from  your  corrant  bp. 
And  say  bow  long  *twas  taking :  then  thy  roicCy 
As  rich  as  stringed  harp  swept  by  the  winds 
In  Aotomn,  gentle  as  the  toach  that  falls 
On  serenader's  moonlit  instrument — 
Nothing  shall  pass  onbeeded.    Tboa  shah  be 
My  hoasehold  goddess — nay  smile  not,  nor  shake 
Backwards  thy  clustering  cnrls,  increduloos; 
I  swear  it  shall  be  so :  it  shall,  my  love. 

Why,  now  thoa*rt  mad  indeed :  mad. 

ntlDEKIGO. 

Oh!  DOC  10. 
There  was  a  stataary  once,  who  lored 
And  worshipped  the  white  marble  that  he  ahaped: 
Till,  as  the  story  goes,  the  Cjrpms'  qoeen, 
Or  some  such  fine  kind-hearted  deity, 
Touch'd  the  pale  stone  with  life,  and  it  became 
At  last  Pygmalion's  bride :  but  thee — on  whom 
Natare  had  lavish'd  all  her  weahh  before. 
Now  lore  has  touch'd  with  beauty :  doubly  fit 
For  human  worship  thou,  thou — let  me  pause, 
My  breath  is  gone. 

With  talking. 

FKEDKRIOO. 

With  delight. 
Bat  I  mey  worship  thee  in  silence  stilL 

eiAlTA. 

The  evening's  dark.    Now  I  must  go ;  farewell 
Until  to-morrow. 

ntEDnieo. 

Oh !  not  yet,  not  yet. 
Behold !  the  moon  is  up,  the  bright«eyed  moon, 
And  seems  to  shed  her  soft  delicious  light 
On  lovers  re-united.     Why,  she  smiles ! 
And  bids  you  tarry :  will  you  disobey 
The  Lady  of  the  Sky  I  beware. 


It  noaC  DOC  be  to-night :  my  servants 
My  ffinring  at  the  fislier's  cottage. 


JUDEEIGO. 

1  Yet 

;  A  few  more  words,  and  then  I'll  part  with  tfaee* 
For  one  long  night :  to-morrow  bid  me  come 

I  (Tboa  hast  already  with  thine  eyeal  and  bang 

I  My  load  of  Love,  and  by  it  at  thy  feet. 
— Oh  *  ever  while  those  floating  orbs  look  br^^t 
Shalt  tboa  to  me  be  a  sweet  ginding  tight. 

I  Once,  the  Chaldean  from  hLs  topokoet  tower 
Did  watch  the  stars,  and  then  aaseft  their  power 

',  Tbroaghout  rhe  world :  so.  dear  Giana,  I 

I  Will  vindicate  my  own  riolarry. 
And  in  the  beauty  and  the  spell  that  fies 
In  tbe  dark  axnre  of  thy  love-ht  eyes ; 
In  tbe  clear  veins  that  wind  thy  neck  besi^ 
Till  in  tbe  white  depths  of  thy  breaac  they 
And  in  thy  polish* d  forehead,  aiMi  tby  hair 
Heap'd  in  thick  tresses  on  thy  shoulders 
In  thy  calm  dignity ;  thy  modest  sense  ; 
In  thy  most  soft  and  wixming  eloquence ; 
In  woman's  gentleness  and  love  (now  bent 
On  me,  so  poor}  shall  lie  my  argument. 


TARTARUS. 


IH,  qaibaa  iBperiom  est  aBimaruBi,Uaibrc<|nc  sOcalsSy 
Et  Chaos,  et  Phlef  et boo,  loca  aocte  taccntia  late. 
Bit  mihi  fu  audita  loqai ;  ah,  aaauae  vcstro, 
Paadere  res  alti  terri  et  caligiae 


SCENE. 

Tke  Jint  regum  of  Tartarus  is  seen.  In  the  dis- 
ianee  are  the  four  rivers  ;  and  nearer^  just  et- 
stUe  through,  ike  gloom^  are  the  Monsters  asleep: 
A  Srarr  ef  Death  is  watching, 

spiRrr. 

Hi  lingers.    Is  the  Sibyl's  spell  so  weak  f 

Or  doth  the  haunted  darkneas  breed  great  fears. 

Which  shake  his  manhood  ?— Hark !  our  Furies 

howl, 
Lock'd  in  Avemua,  deep,  lest  their  snaked  hair 
Should  hiss  strange  terror ;  and  grim  Charon  lies 
Palsied  by  charms,  and  dumb ;  and  there  the  wild 
Flame-breathing  Hydra,  and  the  brood  of  Dreams 
(All  chained  to  pillars  of  Tartarean  black) 
Lie  still, — save  some,  let  loose  to  point  the  path 
Which   skirts    Cocytus*    shore,  and   give   the 

stranger 
Welcome  from  Proserpine, — our  Queen.    Hark ! 

—No: 
'Tis  but  the  lazy  Styx,  whose  muttering  waves 
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(Sadder  than  silence)  to  the  populous  strand 
Talk  till  the  ghosts  are  moved.     Again ! — Away, 
It  is  the  vexed  flood  of  Acheron, 
Scattering  its  broken  billows,  till  the  din 
Touches  the  arched  Hell,  and  moans,  beside 
Its  waters  rising,  discourse  tales  of  sin. 
And  human  pain,  and  hope  which  will  not  die. 
Ho !  who  art  thou  7 — the  Moor  ? 

GuiOMAR  enters. 


OUIOMAR. 


The  Sibyl's  friend. 


spniiT. 


The  Moor  t 


OUIOMAR. 


The  Spaniard,  Spirit ;  though  descended 
From  the  Miramolin,  half, — the  rest  through  veins 
Which  blushM  to  mix  with  Mauritanian  fire. — 
Look  !  I  have  here  a  rare  and  glittering  branch. 
Plucked  from  an  Indian  mine,  where  once  it  grew, 
Dowried  with  precious  fruits, — the  emerald  green. 
And  the  flushed  amethyst,   white    pearls,  and 

rabies 
Red  as  the  dragon's  blood,   who  watched  (for 

Jove) 
The  fruit  all  gold  in  gardens  far  away. 
Hesperian  centinel ! — 

SPIRIT. 

You  come  to  see— 

GUIOMAR. 

I  come  to  visit 
Tour  kingdom,  Spirit,  where  the  ghosts  abound;^ 
To  look  upon  your  pale  society. 
Already  have  I  o'ermatched  the  Sibyl's  art, 
By  darker  spells  that  spotted  the  clear  moon ; 
And  now  I  come  to  syllable  my  power 
Here, — in  your  black  domain.    That  hag — She 

caught 
Her  incantations  from  the  dreaming  winds, 
Babblers  of  common  tales :  but  /  have  words 
The  wealth  of  an  Arabian  wizard's  brain, 
Accents  drawn  from  the  thunder,— from  eclipse ; 
Interpretations  of  the  rebel  hills. 
When  Earth  was  in  her  anarchy ;  from  blasts 
That  blow  hot  death :  From  waves  that  kiss  the 

clouds ; 
From  clouds  that  spit  their  spite  out  on  grey 

hairs ; 
From  the  dumb  ice ;  from  rains  and  hurricane : — 
Thus  am  I  armed,  dull  Spirit;  and  beside 
With  poisonous  unguents,  which  no  roan  im- 

charmed 
Can  touch  and  die  not ;  and  with  drops,  like  gall, 
Wrung  from  the  adder  when  its  hate  was  higliest ; 
Parricide  tears ;  and  rich  Egyptian  dust 
(Stol'n  from  a  pyramid)  —which  once  was  flesh 
And  bore  on  *t8  swarthy  brow  a  jagged  crown.— 
What  more  t— 

SPIRIT. 

I  claim  the  word. 

OUIOMAR  imuttert  a  word,) 

Ha !  hearest  thou  T — 


I  obey. 


SPIRIT. 


OUIOMAR. 

Come,  then :  We'll  look 
Upon  your  monstrous  boasts  and  giant  lies. 
And  shadows  made  immortal  by  great  pain,— 
Death  and  the  howling  Titans,  and  proud  kings 
Who  shook  their  heads  at  Heav'n,  and  beasts  that 

cover 
Acres  of  Hell,— insolent  prodigies. 
Whose  fables  cheat  us  into  fear. 

SPIRIT. 

Behold  !— 
{The  shadoio  of  Tjfphon  ii  eeen.) 
What  see'st  thou  ? — 

OinOMAR. 

I  see  the  shadow  of  a  dusky  snake, 
Curling  its  leagues  of  scale,  and  writhing  AtVAer,— 
Away ! — 'tis  dragon-headed,  with  bright  eyes 
Fiercer  than  fire. 

SPIRIT. 

This  was  the  famous  son 
Of  Terra,  who   once  scared    the  Gods  from 

Heaven, 
And  planted  terror  on  Olympian  heights. 
Begone ! 

GUIOMAR. 

'Tis  gone ;  and  from  the  oozing  earth 
A  man  comes  upwards. 

(The  shadows  of  Tantalus  and  his  Children  rise.) 

SPIRIT. 

Ay, — this  was  the  Lydian ; 
(Pluto's  dear  oflspring  too) — the  same  who  sate 
At  the  God's  golden  tables,  and  drank  life ; 
But  stole  the  ambrosian  cheer  and  nectarous 

wine: 
And  BO  he  fell  from  Heaven. 

GUIOMAR. 

Hush  those  hoarse  voices.    Hark ! 


SPIRIT. 


They  wHl  be  heard 


CHORUS  (Furies.) 

Arise !  O  waters,  rise ! 
While  we  sing,  and  mock  his  eyes. 
Touch  his  chin,  and  tempt  his  lips. 
Quick ! — and  vanish  ere  he  sips. 
Let  the  fruit  before  his  eyes 
Wither  as  the  shadow  flies 
At  a  touch,  until  he  scream 
Maddened  at  the  hungry  dream. 

OXnOMAR. 

Why,  this  is  mockery  base  enough  for  earth. 
No  more,  no  more.    Methinks  his  pallid  cheeks, 
Lean  and  drawn  inwards,  move  my  pain.  Away ! 
See,  from  his  children  how  he  turns  his  eyes. 
Struck  by  the  hissing  scorn.    Alas,  great  tears ! 
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SPIRIT. 

Pass;    and  come  onwards  thou, — Son  of  the 

Winds ! 
Who  married  the  Atlant^an  Merope, — 
Who  brake  immortal  oaths, — who  tried  to  chain 
Death  in  thy  palace— 

{The  Shade  of  Syaiphut  tf  seen,) 
GxnoMAR. 

Ah !  See  where  he  toils. 
Hark !  how  his  sinews  crack :  and  what  a  load 
Of  stone  he  struggles  with — he  strains — Away ! 
Look !  where  ii  thunders  down. 


'Tis  Sisyphus. 


SPIRIT. 
OUIOMAR. 

Let  the  sad  shadow  go. 

SPIRIT. 

'Tis  gone. 
(It  patseit  and  the  Torment  of  Ixion  appears.) 

6UI0MAR. 

Who's  he, 
That  turns  for  ever  on  yon  angry  wheel  T 
There 1 

SPIRIT. 

The  Thcssalian ; — ^he  who  his  friend  decoyed 
And  burnt  to  dust ;  and  when  great  Jove  took 

pity 
Upon  his  pain  (for  ho  was  scorn'd  by  men) 
And  raised  him  to  blue  heaven,  and  gave  him 

to  drink 
Olympian  wine,  grew  mad. 

OUIOMAR. 

How  mad  T 

spiRrr. 

He  looked 
Lust  on  the  airy  Juno, — the  sky  queen, 
And  on  her  white  breast  fed  his  fiery  eyes 
Till  sense  forsook  him.    In  mad  ravishment 
He  clasped  her 

GUI0MAR« 

O  a  brave  villain!  Clasp  herf  what? 

spniiT. 

Her  shape— ft  cloud  it  was,  no  more ;  and  yet 
Fairer  than  Iris  when  June  rains  are  gone : 
And  thence  was  bom  the  Centaur. 

GVIOMAR. 

'Tis  enough. 
And  more,  but  for  her  name,  (beautiful  name !) 
Agave! 

SPIRIT. 

Rise ! — Arise,  daughter  of  Cadmus ! 
Nurse  of  the  son  of  Semele !  [She  app&m, 

OUIOMAR. 

Is  this 
Agave  t— Oh!  where  is  her  cruel  eye f 


Where  is  the  flushing  cheek,— the  rage,— the 

lips 
Stained  black  by  Bacchanalian  revelry  f— 
Delicat'st  thing !  has  story  done  thee  wrong. 
Flower  of  Hermione,  and  lied  away 
Thy  whiteness  f  Oh  !  no  purple  drops  are  here: 
Nothing,   save  beauty  which  might  shame  the 

skies, 
And  lustrous  looks  softer  than  starlight. — ^Hush  ! 
She  fades — she  fades :  a  phantom  then  f — She's 

gone. 
Where  is  she  gone, — oh  !  where  ? 

CHORUS. 

Into  the  air — into  the  air; 
Where  the  stricken  shadows  fly 
Who  must  never  face  the  sky. 
To  her  endless  tasks  of  woe 
Sad  Agave  hies 

Downwards,  as  the  plummet  flies 
Through  the  watery  worlds  below. 

OUIOMAR. 

Bid  the  scene  alter.  These  pale  sights  oppress  me. 


SPIRIT. 


What  comes  f 


OUIOMAR. 

Oh  !  perilous  crowds: — By  scores,  and  scores,— 
Hundreds, — and   thousands, — on   each   other's 

heels 
Treading  like  madmen  or  swart  idiots 
Shrieking  and  bellowing ;  some,  some  with  their 

hands 
Clasped  on  their  hearts,  some  with  fixed  eyes, 

and  teeth 
Clenched  like  a  vice. — Ha !  look ! 

SPIRIT. 

The  mad  Cassandra : — 
And  he  who  follows,  clad  in  shining  arms. 
Was  madder :    he  could  dnnk,  and  fight,  and 

conquer. 
Beyond  his  fellows :  He, — who  tears  his  beard. 
Was  yet  most  wise ;  and  he  who,  following  close, 
Snarls  Hke  a  hound  and  spits  upon  the  wind. 
Was  a  proud  fool, — no  sage. 

OUIOMAR. 

Diogenes ! 
A  beggar  in  his  drink  were  better.    Ha ! 
Onwards  comes  a  blind  man  with  hoary  hairs. 
By  a  fair  child  attended. 


SPIRIT. 


Antigone. 


OUIOMAR. 


Matchless  Antigone! 

Even  in  Hell  thy  fame  is  beautifuL 

Why  is  she  here  f 


SPIRIT. 


She  feels  no  pain ;  but  lives 
Near  to  her  father,  here,  who  else  would  pine 
Though  in  Elysium. 
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GUIOMAR. 

*Tis  a  gracious  doom. 
Minos  hath  judged  thee  well.     But  who  is  thisf 

(The  shadow  of  CcBsar  comes.) 

Methinks  I  see  a  bald  and  laurelPd  crown. 
And  fierce  sad  eyes  beneath  it. 

SPIRIT. 

This  was  he 
Worshipped  the  dark  Bellona.    When  he  trod 
Past  the  red  river  with  ambitious  step, 
Rome,  his  great  country,  fell. 

aUIOMAR. 

Ha ! — Few  like  he 
Honoured  the  purple,  and  with  sword  and  pen 
Writ  their  so  proud  renown.     A  sadness  lies 
In  his  sunk  eye,  white  lips,  and  temples  pale  : 
Is  it  remorse  f 

SPIRIT. 

Despair. 

OUIOMAR. 

He  never  knew 
The  coward  pain  on  earth ;  but  your  foul  air 
Engenders  the  bad  passions, — craft  and  fear. 

SPIRIT. 

He  is  but  what  he  was.    Your  earth  hath  bounds 
Wide  enough  for  all  passions.    Like  great  Hell, 
Mounting  Ambition  has  dethroned  your  Gods, 
(Your  Gods  of  dust)  and  laid  them  prostrate,— 

thus. 
Pass  to  thy  home. 

(The  shadowfades.) 

Thou  musest,  Guiomar — 
Thy  thoughts  are  away,— ^n  earth. 

GUIOMAR. 

Give  me  to  see 
Adramelech, — my  father's  plave,  who  taught  me 
First  how  to  grasp  a  lance ;  and  my  brown  cheek 
(Then  scorch'd  by  fifteen  summers)  smoothed  in 

praise 
Whenever  I  struck  the  ring.     He  was  a  fellow 
Fit  to  unlearn  the  Gods.    Throat-deep  in  sin. 
He  led  me  with  him,  through  the  frantic  dance 
And  the  red  revel.     As  the  Trojan  once 
Waked  Palinurus  from  his  dream  of  death, 
And  bade  him  tell  why  he,  a  pilot  sage. 
Tumbled  amongst  the  billows,  so  will  I 
Ungrare  the  swarthy  Moor. 

SPIRIT. 

Arise,  arise ! 
(A  shadow  rises.) 

OUIOMAR. 

i«y, — this  b  he :   Yet  his  rich  colour's  gone. 
And  he'd  a  speaking  eye, — but  these  are  dumb. 
Sorrow  has  touch' d  him,  here,  perhaps  despair. 
Speak !  how  is't  with  thee  now,  Adramelech? 
Was  there  provided  no  Elysian  home 
For  thee,  old  maater, — none  f 


ADRAHSLBCH. 

None,  Guiomar. 


OUIOMAR 

What  host  thou  done  for  this  f 

ADRAMELECH. 

Oh !  spare  me,  spare  me. 

OUIOMAR. 

Speak!   what  hast  donef    Hast  made  ineolent 

love 
To  the  black  queen? — no  matter;    thba'rt  fi>r- 

giv'n. 

ADRAMELECH. 

Oh  !  ask  me  not.    I  slew — 

OUIOMAR. 

Be  dumb.    A  horror 
Numbs  me: — *Tis  but  a  guess, — ^but  such  a 

guess  ! 
Adramelech  ! — slavish  Adramelech, 
Whom  my  great  father  spared  from  stripes  and 

chains ! 

ADRAMELECH. 

My  kin  had  ransomed  me,  but  that  he  chose 
To  bury  my  life 


OUIOMAR. 

Thou  liest,  base  bloody  slave ; 
He  saved  thee,  cherished  thee. 

ADRAMELECH. 

He  gave  me  gold, 
But  kept  back  freedom :  Then  I  swore  to  cast 
Vengeance  upon  him ; — Thee,  his  son,  I  train'd 
To  devilish  arts,  and  turned  thy  blood  to  sin ; 
Thy  thoughts  to  wishes  which  good  men  abhor ; 
Thy  love  to  lust ;  thy  hopes  to  unbelief; 
And  him — I  murder'd. 

SPIRIT. 

Go. 
(The  shadow  fades.) 

OUIOMAR 

Begone !  Fine  spirit, 
Lend  me  thy  fire — thy  fire.  Where  is  my  sword  f 
Gone  !  then  may  the  sharp  pangs— 

spiRrr. 

His  doom  is  writ ; 
Burnt  on  the  iron  books,  as  firm  as  fate. 

OUIOMAR. 

0  murderous  villain  !— 

SPIRIT. 

Look !  I  change  the  scene. 
Awake,  bold  Guiomar.    Lo !  we  have  sights 
Shall  shame  thy  Spanish  boasts.    Look  np ! 

GUIOMAR. 

1  scarce  can  look.— What  is'tf— 

I  see  a  city  which  some  moaning  flood 

Clasps  in  its  fretful  arms :  and  now-^words,  like 
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*****  -  there  ? 

Rain  balm  on  me,  and  in  my  laint  ean  poor 

8idontan  mit«i<;.  and  the  moonfit  tonga 
or  8yria, — lill  I  cfeep.     If  gums  be  here. 
Fame  the  dull  ether  with  their  cweeta,  and  let 
Riae  tncenae, — though  to  Hearen. 

O  Granada!   ^  Ho,  ho!    Joarin  haa  caaghl 

Where  are  your  moontainc  now,  where  are  your  A  saint  at  last    But  where  are  all  your  kingsf 
green 


srarr. 
It  ia  the  Cardinal 

GCIOXAK. 


Forests  and  dawning  slopes,  on  which  the  day 
Kisses  his  pearly  food  and  odorous  dew  f 
O  Granada,  my  eoontry  !  in  whose  arms 
Sleeps  the  rich  btes«ng  that  once  filled  my  life 
With  love  (stich  love  !>— npon  what  frightfal  shore 
Amlfornksn?-* 

fratr. 

Droop  not,  Goiomar. 
8(111  bate  f  hoa  mach  to  see  in  these  dark  realms.— 
Tlvra  hast  adopted  as  and  our  pale  race. 
WsVs  brothers;  think  on  that.    For  the  base 

earth— 
Forget  iu 

axnoMAK. 

Ha !— I  lee  a  man  who  flies, 
Aid  ons  who  like  a  Fury  follows  him. 

triRiT. 
Tbtt  if  a  Dream. 


snarr. 

They  sleep, — and  dream. 

Bound  down  to  fiery  beds  by  golden  chaioa. 

We  pay  due  hoooor  here. 

GUIOMAK. 

Hast  lAs«  no  king  f 

srarr. 
thoD  darest  behold. 


Ay. 


6UI0VAX. 


I  dare. 


SPXBIT. 

Then  fly- 
Shadows  and  spirits ;  and  ye  towers,  cloud-buik 
Shake  into  air !     Open  your  haunted  gates 
Palace  of  the  great  Death !  Torments  and  Fains, 
Who  rack  the  body,  and  make  mad  the  mind, 
Appear,  appear !     And  thou,  by  whose  great  wiH 
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I  am,  Prince  of  the  grave !  whom  shape  or  space 
Never  encompass'd,  but  through  Earth  and  air 
And  the  orb'd  stars  dost  reign,  and  here  in  Hell, 
Appear  !— 
Now,  Spaniard,  brace  thy  heart,  and  gaze ! 

OUIOMAR. 

I  seem  to  look  on 

A  shapeless  cloud; — yet  something  mocks  my 

sight 
Behind.   And  now,  methinks,  uprise  two  thrones, 
And  from  the  back  of  one  out-flames  a  star ; 
0*er  that  a  phosphor  glory  hangs, — a  crown, 
All  studded  like  Orion*s  blazing  belt ; 
•Tis  Lucifer's— I  know*t : — the  other's  hid. 
Clouded, — yet,  midst  the  gloom,  a  brutish  shape 
(Like  a  shrunk  mummy)  sits.    Is  he  your  king  f 

SPIRIT. 

Be  patient :  thou  shah  see.  Meanwhile,  look  here. 

OUIOMAR. 

Ha!     On  each  side, — in  ranks,  like  courtiers 

drawn. 
Before  some  war-propp*d  monarch,  stand  fierce 

Shapes. 

SPIRIT. 

Mark  me:  Yon  figure  with  the  adder's  tongue 
And  tiger-headed,  is  the  Pain  whose  touch 
Rages  like  fire :    That  thin  shape,  pale  as  stone, 
Is  Palsy :  that — Despair,  with  cold  blank  eyes ; 
And  he  who  shakes  is  Ague,  hand  in  hand 
With  the  flushM  Fever,  and  blue  Pestilence ; 
And  there,  swoirn  like  a  bail,  the  Dropsy  lies. 
That-^hat  is  Madness. 

OUIOMAR. 

WWch  f 

SPIRIT. 

That  beast,  whose  brain 
Is  stung  by  hornets  till  he  mocks  the  moon 
(Far  off)  with  howling.    Hark !   dost  thou  not 

hear 
How  the  wolf  laughs  f 

OUIOMAR. 

A  shuddering  sound.    No  more. 

spiRrr. 

How !   Dost  thou  tremble  ere  thy  time  be  come  7 
Guiomar ! 


GUIOMAR. 


My  lord! 


spiRrr. 
Ha,  ha !  thy  lord  is  here. 

OtnOMAR. 

I  do  not  hear  your  Furies.    Bid  them  howl. 
Methinks  their  voices,  though  so  fierce  of  late. 
Would  soothe  roe. 

SriRTT. 

Dost  thon  fear  T— The  ground  thou  tread*8t 
Is  holy.    In  the  presence  of  great  Death 
None  come,  save  these  (his  court,)  and  I  who  hunt 
Myriads  before  him ; — for  his  food  is  flesh. 


OUIOMAR. 

Let*s  go.    Stand  thou  aside,  insolent  slare ! 
I'll  force  my  path. 

SPIRTT. 

By  me  f— Look  well  upon  me. 

OUIOMAR. 

Thou — thou  art  changing :  Ha ! 

Thy  bulk  is  swelling  to  a  giant's  size,— 

And  thy  face  blackens. — Ah  !  thou'rt  Death? 

SPIRIT. 

I  am  his  minister.     Once, — when  I  drank 
Numidian  air,  I  was  a  prince,  anointed, 
Crown'd,  worshipped  like  a  Fear.    Thousands 

of  slaves 
Bent  at  my  footstool,  and  I  built  up  towers, 
And  razed  great  hills,  and  cut  deep  lakes  that 

chain' d 
Sea  unto  sea.    I  founded  pyramids. 
Which  shook,  when  thunder  spake,  their  pomted 

heads 
At  Heaven,  and  through  the  cloudy  midnight  read 
Black  secrets,  and  did  act  alarming  spells. 
Ay,  tempted  the  bright  stars  (they  waned)  and 

dragg'd 
A  planet  from  its  path,  which  rush'd  aside 
Flashing  and  flaming,  ruining  orbs  and  worlds,— 
/  did  it; — but  the  pale  Sickness  bow'd  my  soul. 
And  I,  who  was  adored  and  call'd  a  God, 
Felt  myself  fading : — then  I  pray'd  to  Death 
To  linger, — and  be  linger*  d:  while  I  swore 
To  yield  to  him  my  immortality. 
If  that  I  was  immortal, — and  he  smiled ; 
And  he  agreed, — and  lo !  I  am  his  slave. 

GUIOMAR. 

A  potent  slave :  alas ! — Now  let  us  go. 

Ha ! — look !    The  shadows  fly— the  Pains— they 

fade. 
They  are  not  real ! 

SPIRIT. 

Nothing  is  real,  save  Death. 


OUlbUAR. 


And  thou  T — 


spiRrr. 

I  am  the  frenzy  of  tliy  brain, 
A  mockery. — See ! 

GUIOMAR. 

Thou  fadest— Stay  l—lfiabalut! 
Thou  cheater — Ha!  what  storms  are  these  let 

loose  ? 
What  raging!    Hush! — ^I  hear  sounds  like  a 

whirlwind 
Sweeping   along;    and  oaths   that   drown   the 

thunder ; 
And  the  gloom  trembles  where  the  lightning 

looks; 
And  the  parch'd  ground  doth  quiver  as  I  tread. 
Spirit ! — ^He's  gone :  and  all  are  gone — save  One 
Curtain'd  behind  yon  cloud.— False  Spirit ! — Ha ! 
Look  at  his  fiery  track !    How  he  bestrides 
The  hurricane,  and  through  the  thick  air  darts 
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Back  hi^  hrih:    •rom  :      Hafa!— Hark !— 'se 
H-orror  la»i^h.«. 

A  VOTCX  it  AMTitf. 

GtDomar ! 

H*. '.  who  wiiispen ! 

TGTCE. 

B«  re^ir !    TYun  haat  earned  imaaral  life 
And  I.  thf  Lord,  expect  ;hee. 

Hear'a ! 

Torcz. 

Prepare! — 
Thy  home  ia  m*ie :  Tbf  laSoars  arc  appoinred  : 
Thy  nnmft  ia  writ  amon^t  my  pomp  of  iUtm. 
Deboid  !  I  hid  :he'(  welcorai  Deirb,  thj  king ! 

'7X;  Jigure  mf  DcxTH  it  term.) 

Ha !  Ghaa:Iy  Phancasm  r—Turn  thy  pallid  leer 
Away :  it  fickent  me.     Meihinka  I  stand 
Foil  in  the  leopard* t  eye  : — What  arrowy  light 
He  thoots  oat — Ha  *  Begone,  thoa  blasting  dream! 
Touch  me  not — come  not — Ab !  my  limba  are 
lockU 

KTkt  arrow  gtrike$  him  of  the ^gure  fades.) 

Ob ! 'Tim  a  wintry  bolt,— colder  than  froat : 

Bttt  rankling, — rankling.     Oh  ! Who  laughs 

above  f — 
I  hear  thee,  spitefal  Spirit :  and  I  come. 
Down  to  the  lower  graTes,  o*er-sca!ed  by  crime, 
I  go,  to  make  thee  minh, — leaving  for  aye 
This  strange  and  melancholy  wilderness.— 
From  the  rich  Spain  I  came  (a  bright  bloe  air) 
To  look  npon  these  heaths  and  sunless  shores. 
With  no  companion : — bat  a  wizard's  step 
Mutt  stop  not.  till  it  treads  the  lowest  depths. 
Oh !  how  I  dreamed  that  I  might  spread  my  name 
(Once — once !)  amongst  a  wide  posterity ; 
And  build  ap  a  renown,  like  lasting  brass ; 
And  be  hereafter  told  of,  as  a  man 
Who  sold  hb  birthright  (pleasure)  for  great  hmt — 
And  DOW  I  die, — withered:  yet  will  I  die 
Bravely, — for  so  1  hved. 

Infernal  Halls ! 
Ye  everlasting  halls  of  Grief  and  Shame ! 
Where  are  your  crowds,  yoar  shapes,  yoor  wild 

array 
Of  demons,  and  Tartarian  chivalry  f 
Where  are  yoar  Goda,-^erown*d  Sin  and  the 

gaunt  Death, 
To  herald  me  ? — I  claim  all  sovereign  pomfi. 
For  to  your  elood-black  kingdoms  never  came 
A  mightier  than  to-day.— —Ha !  look  ! — I  see 
A  flama  of  horsemen  rash  against  the  wind ; 
And  bony  crowds  pass  by  with  clattering  feet; 
Hydras  and  giants,  and  wide^gaping  snakes ; 
And  hissing  dogs,  and  vultures  that  drop  blood ; 
And  the  wild  women  with  their  crawling  hair,— 
Araunt !— and  look !  the  enormous  Briareus 
Comes,  and  foul  Typhon  drags  his  scaly  train 
Here,— A«re/^A way  !— Dash  down  your  burning 

rain! 


Sride  me.^-slaT  m«*, 


[fltf/aOk. 
-O  Loafer! 


Priaee  of  the  moroisg.  to  'jlj  radiant 

Take  me,  tye  row  I  die.     To  fiee-^'mbo 

Bariahcd  Qrom  all  *he  H-saveits  u>  tread  dsk  HcQl 

St3x  at  a  stormy  wodd '.  alofxe  I  y-.«!d- 

If  there  be  pcry  !en  'oudac  thy  despair. 

P'ay  me.     I  have  erred — and — dared — like  tlwe. 

Ambinoa  waa  ny  God ; — and  v:  wai 


Pfey 


-fe^en. 


UK-L 


A  SICILIAN  STORY. 


DEDICATORY    SONNET. 


TO 


It  may  be  that  the  rhymes  I  bring  to  thee 
.  •'.\n  idle  ofiering.  Beauty)  are  my  last : 
'  Therefore,  albeit  thine  eyes  may  never 
I  Its  light  on  them,  'tis  fit  thine  image  be 
Allied  unto  my  song ;  for  silently 
■  Thou  mayst  connect  the  present  with  the 
i  'Tis  fit,  for  Saturn  now  is  hurrying  fast, 
.\nd  thou  mayst  soon  be  nothing.  e*en  to 
Be  this  the  record  then  of  pleasant  hours 
Depaned,  when  beside  the  river  shaded 
I  walk*d  with  thee,  gazinz  my  heart  away, 
I  And,  from  the  sweetest  of  your  garden  flowert. 
Stole  only  those  which  on  yoar  bosom  feded. 
— O,  why  has  happiness  so  short  a  day ! 


Nunc  sck>  quid  sit  aawr. 


There  is  a  spirit  within  us,  which  arraya 
The  things  we  doat  upon  with  colouringa 
Richer  than  roses — brighter  than  the  beams 
Of  the  clear  sun  at  morning,  when  he  flings 
His  showers  of  light  upon  the  peach,  or  plays 
With  the  green  leaves  of  June,  and  strives  to 

dart 
Into  some  great  forest's  heart. 
And  scare  the  sylvan  from  voluptuous  dreams. 
There  is  a  spirit  that  comes  upon  us  when 
Boyhood  is  gone, — before  we  rank  as  men. 
Before  the  heart  is  canker*d,  and  before 
We  lose  or  cast  away  that  innocent  feeling 
That  giVes  Kfe  all  its  freshness.    Never  more 
May  I  feel  this,  and  yet  the  times  have  been 
I  have  seen  love  in  burning  beauty  stealing 
0*er  a  young  cheek  and  run  tiie  bright  Teins 

through, 
And  light  up,  like  a  heaven,  eyes  of  such  blue 
As  in  the  summer  skies  was  never  seen. 
I  was  an  idler  then,  and  life  was  green, 
And  so  I  loved  and  langubhM,  and  became 
A  worshipper  of  the  boy -god*  s  fickle  flame. 
And  did  abaae  myself  before  him :  he 
Laugh'd  outright  at  my  fierce  credulity 
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II. 

And  yet,  at  limes,  the  recollection's  sweet, 
And  the  same  thought  that  pleased  me  haunts  me 

still, 
Chief  at  the  hour  when  day  and  evening  meet, 
And  twilight,  shadowy  magician  !  calls 
Shapes  unsubstantial  from  his  cloudy  halls, 
And  ranks  them  out  before  us  till  they  fill 
The  mind  with  things  ibrgotten.     Valley  and  hill, 
The  air,  the  dashing  ocean,  the  small  rill, 
The  waving  wood  and  the  evanishing  sky, 
Tow'rd  this  subduing  of  the  soul,  ally 
Their  pow'rs,  and  stand  forth  a  resistless  band. 
If  then  the  elements  league  against  us,  and 
The  heart  rebel  against  the  mind's  command, 
Why,  we  must  sink  before  these  sickly  dreams 
Until  the  morning  comes,  and  sterner  themes 
Do  fit  us  through  this  world  to  sail. 
Farewell  to  love, — and  yet,  'tis  woven  in  my  tale. 

III. 

A  story  (still  believed  through  Sicily) 
Is  told  of  one  young  girl  who  chose  to  die 
For  love.    Sweet  ladies,  listen  and  believe, 
If  that  ye  can  believe  so  strange  a  story, 
That  woman  ever  could  so  deeply  grieve, 
Save  she  who  from  Leucadia's  promontory 
Flung  herself  headlong  for  the  Lesbian  boy 
(Ungrateful  ho  to  work  her  such  annoy  ;) 
But  time  hath,  as  in  sad  requital,  given 
A  branch  of  laurel  to  her,  and  some  bard 
Swears  that  a  heathen  god  or  goddess  gave 
Her  swan-like  wings  wherewith  to  fly  to  heaven : 
And  now,  at  times,  when  gloomy  tempests  roar 
Along  the  Adriatic,  in  the  wave 
She  dips  her  plumes,  and  on  the  watery  shore 
Sings  as  the  love-crazed  Sappho  sung  of  yore. 

IV. 

One  night  a  masque  was  held  within  the  walls 
Of  Q  Sicilian  palace :  the  gayest  flowers 
Cast  life  and  beauty  o'er  the  marble  halls, 
And,  in  remoter  spots,  fresh  waterfalls 
That   streamed    half- hidden    by    sweet    lemon 

bowers 
A  low  and  silver- voiced  music  made : 
And  there  the  frail  perfuming  woodbine  stray'd. 
Winding  its  slight  arms  'round  the  cypress  bough. 
And  as  in  female  trust  seemed  there  to  grow. 
Like  woman's  love  'midst  sorrow  flourishing : 
And  every  odorous  plant  and  brighter  thing 
Born  of  the  sunny  skies  and  weeping  rain, 
That  from  the  bosom  of  the  spring 
Starts  into  life  and  beauty  once  again, 
Blossom'd ;  and  there  in  walks  of  evergreen, 
Gay  cavaliers,  and  dames  high-bom  and  fair, 
Wearing  that  rich  and  melancholy  smile 
That  can  so  well  beguile 
The  human  hearf  from  its  recess,  were  seen : 
And  lovers,  full  of  love  or  studious  care, 
Wasting  their  rhymes  upon  the  soft  night  air, 
And  spirits  that  never  till  the  morning  sleep. 
And,  far  away,  the  mountain  Etna  flung 


Hollow  and  subterranean  noises  deep, 
And  all  around  the  constellations  hung 
Their  starry  lamps,  lighting  the  midnight  aky, 
As  to  do  honour  to  that  revelry. 

V. 

Yet  was  there  one  in  that  gay  shifting  crowd 
Sick  at  the  soul  with  sorrow ;  her  quick  eye 
Ran  restless  through  the  throng,  and  then  she 

bowed 
Her  head  upon  her  breast,  and  one  check'd  sigh 
Breathed  sweet  reproach  'gainst  her  Italian  boy, 
The  dark-eyed  Guido  whom  she  loved  so  well ; 
(0  how  he  loved  Sicilian  Isabel !) 
Why  came  he  not  that  night  to  share  the  joy 
That  sate  on  every  face,  and  from  her  heart 
Bid  fear  and  all,  ay,  all  but  hope,  depart — 
For  hope  is  present  happiness :  Shapes  and  things 
That  wear  a  beauty  like  the  imperial  star 
0(  Jove,  or  sunset  clouds  or  floating  dews, 
And  like  an  arch  of  promise  shine  afar. 
When  near  cast  off"  their  skiey  colourings, 
And  all  their  rainbow-Uke  and  radiant  hues 
Are  shadowy  mockeries  and  deceptive  fire. 
But,  Hope  !  the  brightest  of  the  passionate  choir 
That  through  the  wide  world  range. 
And  touch  with  passing  fingers  that  most  strange 
And  various  instrument,  the  human  heart, — 
Ah  !  why  didst  thou  so  soon  from  Isabel  depart? 

VI. 

Dark  Guido  came  not  all  that  night,  while  she 
(His  young  and  secret  bride)  sate  watching  there, 
Pale  as  the  marble  columns.  She  search'd  around 
And  'round,  and  sicken'd  at  the  revelry ; 
But  if  she  heard  a  quick  or  lighter  bound 
Half 'rose  and  gazed,  and  o'er  her  tearful  sight 
Drew  her  white  hand  to  see  her  raven  hair 
Come  down  in  masses  Hke  the  starless  night, 
And  'neath  each  shorten'd  mask  she  strove  the 

while 
To  catch  his  sweet  inimitable  smile, 
Opening  such  lips  as  the  boy  Hylas  wore 
(He  whom  the  wild  and  wanton  nymphs  of  yore 
Stole  from  Alcmena's  son.)    But  one  and  then 
Another  passed,  and  bowed,  and  passed  again. 
She  looked  on  all  in  vain :  at  last  more  near 
A  figure  came,  and,  whispering  in  her  ear. 
Asked  in  a  hoarse,  and  quick,  and  bitter  tone. 
Why  there  she  sate  alone. 
The  mistress  of  the  feast,  while  all  passed  by 
Unwelcomed  even  by  her  wandering  eye  f 
It  was  her  brother's  voice — Leoni ! — no 
It  could  not  be  that  he  would  jeer  her  so. 
Ho  breathed  a  name;    'twas  "Guido:**   trem- 
blingly 
She  sate  and  sank  from  his  inquiring  eye, 
But  hid  the  mighty  secret  of  her  soul. 
Again — ah  !  then  she  heard  her  terrible  doom 
Sound  like  a  prophecy,  and  to  her  room 
Like  a  pale  solitary  shade  she  stole. 


vn. 

And  now  to  tell  of  him  whose  tongue  had  gun'd 
The  heart  of  Isabel.    'Twas  said,  he  came 


Eternally  its  pyramid  of  flame 

High  as  the  Heav'ns,  while  from  its  heart  there  (And  he  was  of  a  line  of  fame) 

came  I  From  Milan,  where  his  father  perish'd. 
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He  was  the  last  of  all  his  race,  and  fled 

To  haughty  Genoa  where  the  Doriaa  reign'd: 

A  mighty  city  once,  though  now  she  sleeps 

Amidst  her  amphitheatre  of  hills, 

Or  sits  in  silence  by  her  dashing  deeps, 

And  not  a  page  in  living  story  fills. 

He  had  that  l(V)k  which  poets  love  to  paint, 

And  artists  fashion,  in  their  happier  mood. 

And  liudding  girls  when  first  their  dreaminga 

faint 
Show  them  such  forms  as  maids  may  love.     He 

stood 
Fine  as  those  shapely  Spirits  heaven-descended, 
Hermes  or  young  Apollo,  or  whom  she 
The  moon'Iit  Dian  on  the  Latmian  hill, 
When  all  the  woods,  and  all  the  winds  were  still, 
Kis8*d  with  the  kiss  of  immortality. 
And  in  his  eye  where  love  and  pride  contended. 
His  dark,  deep-seated  eye,  there  was  a  spell 
Which  they  who  love  and  have  been  loved  can 

tell. 
And  she — but  what  of  her,  his  chosen  bride, 
His  own,  on  whom  he  gazed  in  secret  pride. 
And  loved  almost  too  much  for  happiness  ? 
Enough  to  say  that  she  was  bom  to  bless, 
She  was  surpassing  fair:  her  gentle  voice 
Came  like  the  fabled  music  that  beguiles 
The  sailor  on  the  waters,  and  her  smiles 
Shone  like  the  light  of  heaven,  and  said  "  Re- 

•     *  ft 

joicc. 

vin. 

That  mom  they  sat  upon  the  sea-beach  green  ; 
For  in  that  land  the  sward  springs  fresh  and  free 
Close  to  the  ocean,  and  no  tides  are  seen 
To  break  the  glassy  quiet  of  the  sea: 
And  Guido,  with  his  arm  'round  Isabel, 
Unelasp'd  the  tresses  of  her  chesnut  hair. 
Which  in  her  white  and  heaving  bosom  fell 
Like  things  enamour'd,  and  then  with  jealous  air 
Bade  ilie  soft  amorous  winds  not  wanton  there: 
And  then  his  dark  eye  sparkled,  and  he  wound 
The  fillets  hke  a  coronet  around 
Her  brow,  and  bade  her  rise,  and  rise  a  queen. 
And  oh  I  'twas  sweet  to  see  her  delicate  hand 
Press'd  'gainst  his  parted  lips,  as  though  to  check 
In  mimic  anger  all  those  whispers  bland 
He  knew  so  well  to  use,  and  on  his  neck 
Her  round  arm  hung,  while  half  as  in  command 
And  half  entreaty  did  her  swimming  eye 
Speak  of  forbearance,  till  from  her  pouting  lip 
He  snatch'd  the  honey-dews  that  lovers  sip, 
And  then,  in  crimsoning  beauty,  playfully 
She  frown'd,  and  wore  that  telf-betraying  air 
Which  women  lo/ed  and  flatter'd  love  to  wear. 

IX. 

Oft  would  he,  as  on  that  same  spot  they  lay 

Beneath  the  last  light  of  a  summer's  day, 

Tell  (and  would  watch  the  while  her  steadfast 

eye) 
How  on  the  lone  Pacific  he  had  been, 
When  the  Sea  Lion  on  his  watery  way 
Went  rolling  through  the  billows  green. 
And  shook  that  ocean's  dead  tranquillity: 
And  he  would  tell  her  of  past  times,  and  whero 
He  rambled  in  his  boyhood  far  away. 
And  spoke  of  other  worlds  and  wonders  fair 


And  mighty  and  magnificent,  for  he 
Had  seen  the  bright  sun  worshipped  like  a  god 
Upon  that  land  where  first  Columbus  trod  ; 
And  travelled  by  the  deep  Saint  Lawrence'  tide. 
And  by  Niagara's  cataracts  of  foam, 
!  And  seen  the  wild  deer  roam 
Amongst  interminable  forests,  where 
The  serpent  and  the  savage  have  their  lair 
Together.     Nature  there  in  wildest  guise 
Stands  undebascd  and  nearer  to  the  skies ; 
And  'midst  her  giant  trees  and  water  wide 
The  bones  of  things  forgotten,  buried  deep. 
Give  glimpses  of  an  elder  world,  espied 
By  us  but  in  that  fine  and  dreamy  sleep. 
When  Fancy,  ever  the  mother  of  deep  truth. 
Breathes  her  dim  oracles  on  the  soul  of  youth. 

X. 

Her  sleep  that  night  was  fearful, — O,  that  night  I 

If  it  indeed  was  sleep :  for  in  her  sight 

A  form  (a  dim  and  waving  shadow)  stood, 

And  pointed  far  up  the  great  Etna's  side, 

Where,  from  a  black  ravine,  a  dreary  wood 

Peeps  out  and  frowns  upon  the  storms  below. 

And  bounds  and  braves  the  wilderness  of  snow. 

It  gazed  awhile  upon  the  lonely  bride 

With  melancholy  air  and  glassy  eye. 

And  spoke — "  Awake,  and  search  yon  dell,  for  I, 

Though  risen  above  my  old  mortality. 

Have  left  my  mangled  and  unburicd  limbs 

A  prey  for  wolves  hard  by  the  waters  there. 

And  one  lock  of  my  black  and  curled  hair, 

That  one  I  vowed  to  thee,  my  beauty,  swims 

Like  a  mere  weed  upon  the  mountain  river ; 

And  those  dark  eyes  you  used  to  love  so  well 

(They  loved  you  dearly,  my  own  Isabel) 

Are  shut,  and  now  have  lost  their  light  for  ever. 

Go  then  into  yon  far  ravine,  and  save 

Your  husband's  heart  for  some  more  quiet  grave* 

Than  what  the  stream  and  withering  winds  may 

lend. 
And  'neath  the  basil-tree  we  planted,  give 
The  fond  heart  burial,  so  that  tree  shall  live 
And  shed  a  solace  on  thy  after  days ; 
And  thou — but  oh  !  I  ask  thee  not  to  tend 
The  plant  on  which  thy  Guido  loved  to  gaze. 
For  with  a  spirit's  power  I  see  thy  heart." 
He  said  no  more,  but  with  the  dawning  day 
Shrunk,  as  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  depart 
Before  the  conquering  sunbeams,  silently. 
Then  epmng  she    from   the  pillow  where  she 

lay. 
To  the  wild  sense  of  doubtful  misery : 
And  when  she  woke  she  did  obey  the  dream. 
And  journey 'd  onward  to  the  mountain  stream, 
Tow'rd  which  the  phantom   pointed,    and   she 

drew 
The  thorns  aside  which  there  luxuriant  grew, 
And  with  a  beating  heart  descended,  where 
The  waters  wash'd,  it  said,  its  floating  haii^ 

XL 

It  was  a  spot  like  those  romancers  paint, 
Or  painted  when  of  dusky  knights  they  told 


*  I  have  ventured  to  substitute  heart  for  the  h(ad 
of  the  lover.  The  latter  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  ghastly 
object  to  preserve. 


SICILIAN    STORY. 


Wandering  sbuiil  in  loretle  old, 
When  llie  laal  purple  colour  was  wming  Tflint 
And  doy  wbs  dying  in  ih«  wsal : — llie  irees 
(Dark  pine  and  cbeinut,  and  the  dwHifcd  oak 
And  eednr)  shook  iheir  branches  lill  the  shade 
■    Look'd  like  B  living  ipiril,  and  tt«  It  plnyad 
.Seem'd  liolding  dim  coininunion  wiih  itie  brcexo. 
Below,  n  lunililing  river  rall'd  along 
JIiB  coufM  by  Invn  rocks  and  braoches  broke} 
Singing  for  aye  its  fierce  and  noisy  long ; 
And  ihere  on  sha^icr'd  trunks  ihe  lichens  grew 
And    covGied,   with    their  golden   garments, — 

Dealb  : 
And  when  ihe  tempest  of  November  blew 
The  Winter  trumpet,  till  its  failing  breaih 


at  f  mih-d  as  it  ■xnt  wont ;  and  he  was  found 

i  young  limba  mnnfled  an  iha  rocky  ground. 

And,  'midst  tlie  weltering  weeds  and  shallows 

cold. 

His  black  hair  ftoaled  as  iha  phantom  (old, 

like  the  very  dream  his  gloasy  eys 
Spoke  of  goiia  monality. 


She  stared  and  laugb'd   aloud  Uke  one  whose 

Is  shock'd  a'  the  sudden  :  then  she  looked  again: 
then  she  wept.     At  last — but  wherefore  ask 
-tremblingly,  i-he  did  her  bloody  laskl 
oak  Ihe  heart  and  washed  il  in  the  waTS. 

And   bore  it   home   and  placed  it   'midsl  wild 


XII. 
Thai  spirit  is  never  idle  thai  doth  'waken* 
The  soul  to  siglns  and  contemplations  deep, 
Evan  when  from  nut  ihe  desert's  seeming  al 
A  sob  is  heaved  that  but  ibo  leaves  are  shab 
Bui  when  across  im  frozen  wastes  there  con 
A  rushing  wind,  that  chills  the  heart  and  be 
Tidings  of  ruin  from  Ihosa  icy  domes, 
The  cut  and  failiion  of  a  thousand  ycara, 
It  ia  not  for  low  ineaniiigs  that  the  soul 
OCNallire.  stsriiiig  from  her  idlesse  long. 
Doth  walk  sbrinul  with  Death,  and  sweep  among 
Ths  valleya  where  the  avalanches  roll. 
'Tis  not  to  speak  of  "Doubt"  that  her  great 

Which  in  iho  plains  doth  bid  ihe  heart  rejoice. 
Comes  Bounding  like  un  oracle.     Amidst  men 
There  are  no  «»!«*  marvels:     Ah!  why  then 
Cul  on  the  wonder- working  nature  shame, 
Or  deem  (hat.  like  a  noisy  btaggarl.  she 
(In  all  ihingselBf  howgreal  and  freed  from  tUme) 
Once  in  an  age  should  shout  "  A  mystery  1' 

XIII. 


And  catching  al  the  brambles,  as  her  feel 
Sunk  in  Ihe  crumbling  earih.  the  poor  girl  Irod ; 
And  there  she  saw— Oh  1  lill  that  moment  none 
Could  tell  (not  she)  how  much  of  hope  the  sun 
And  cheerful  morning,  with  its  noises,  brought. 
And  how  she  from  coch  glance  a  courage  caughl ; 
For  light  and  lile  had  scattered  half  hci  fright, 
And  ahe  could  almost  amite  on  the  post  night ; 
So,  with  s  buoyant  feeling,  miied  with  fear 
Lest  she  might  scorn  hesv'n's  missioned  minister, 
She  look  her  weary  way  and  searched  the  dell, 
And  ihere  she  saw  liiiii — dead.    Foor  desolate 
child 


Of  si: 


■3  wild 


No  piiy  on  the  boy  you  lo 

There  siiJTand  cold  the  dark-eyed  Guido  lay, 

Ki*  pale  face  upwards  io  ihe  careless  day, 

•Thli  pimgriph  Isoliseutei  H  was  wriuea  la  r>| 


Ibo  tree  grew  and  grew,  and  hriehtor  greon 
Shot  from  its  boughs  than  she  before  had  seen, 
And  soflly  with  its  leaves  ihe  wesi  winds  plsyed: 
And  she  did  waier  it  with  her  icaia.  and  talk 
As  10  a  living  spirit,  and  in  the  ehade 
Would  place  it  gently  when  the  sun  did  walk 
High  in  his  hot  meridian,  and  she  prett 
The  boughs  [which  fell  like  balm)  upon  herbreaat, 
She  never  pluck'd  a  leaf  nor  let  a  weed 
VViihin  ■  shadow  of  its  branches  feed, 
But  nursed  it  as  a  mother  guards  her  child. 
And  keptil  sheltcr'd  from  Ihe  "  winter  wild:" 
And  ao  il  gr,  w  beyond  ila  fellows,  and 
Tow'red  in  unnalural  besuly,  waving  there 
And  whispering  io  the  moon  and  midnight  air, 
And  stood  a  thing  unequalled  in  ihe  land. 

XVI. 
But  never  more  along  her  fovourile  vale, 
Or  by  the  village  patha  Dr  hurrying  river. 

Across  the  setting  sun.  while  waters  quiver 
And  breeias  rise  lo  bid  the  day  farewell — 
No  more  in  any  bower  she  once  lovsd  well, 
Whose  sound  or  silence  to  ihe  enr  could  lell 
Aiighi  of  ihe  passionate  past,  the  pale  girl  Irod  : 
Yet  Love  himself,  like  en  invisible  god, 
llnunled  each  spot,  and  with  his  own  rich  brsalh 
Fill'd  <ho  wide  air  with  music  eweel  and  eofl. 
Such  Ds  might  calm  or  conquer  Death  (if  Death 
Could  E'er  be  conquered.)  and  from  aloft 
Sad  airs,  like  ihoae  she  heard  in  infancy. 
Fell  on  her  soul  and  filled  her  eyes  with  leaps ; 
And  recollections  rnme  of  happier  years 
Thronging  from  all  the  cells  of  memory. 
All  her  heart's  follies  she  remember'd  then, 
How  coy  and  rash— how  scornful  she  had  been. 
And  then  how  lender,  arul  how  coy  again. 


rn:ng  si 


That  sorrow  stamps  upon  the  helpless  bnin. 
XVIL 

<    Leoni— (for  this  fale  had  ne'er  been  told 
By  her  who  knew  alone  her  brother's  guilt.) 
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Leoni,  timorous  lest  the  blood  he  spilt 
Shoald  rise  in  vengeance  from  its  secret  hold, 
And  come  abroad  and  claim  a  sepulchre  ; 
Or,  haplier,  fancying  that  the  lie  he  swore 
"  That  Guido  sailed  and  would  return  no  more" 
Was  disbelieved  and  not  forgot  by  her ; 
Or  that  she  had  discovered  where  he  lay 
Before  his  limbs  h<id  wither'd  quite  away, 
Or — but  whate'er  it  was  that  moved  him  then, 
He  dug  and  found  the  heart,  miperish'd ; 
For  she,  to  keep  it  unlike  the  common  dead. 
Had  wound  it  round  with  many  a  wa:cen  line. 
And  bathed  it  with  a  curioos  medicine: 
He  found  it  where,  like  a  dark  spell,  it  lay, 
And  cursed  and  cast  it  to  the  waves  away. 

XVIII. 

That  day  the  green  free  withered,  and  she  knew 
The  solace  of  her  mind  was  stoPn  and  gone : 
And  then  she  felt  that  she  was  quite  alone 
In  the  wide  world  ;  so  to  the  distant  woods 
And  cavemed  haunts,  and  where  the  mountain 

floods 
Thunder  into  the  silent  air,  she  flew. 
She  flew  away,  and  left  the  world  behind. 
And  all  that  man  doth  worship,  in  her  flight; 
All  that  around  the  beating  heart  is  twined ; 
Tet,  aa  she  looked  farewell  to  human  kind. 
One  quivering  drop  arose  and  dimm'd  her  sight, 
The  last  that  frenzy  gave  to  poor  distress. 
And  then  into  the  dreary  wilderness 
She  went  alone,  a  crazed,  heart-broken  thing: 
And  in  the  solitude  she  found  a  cave  , 

Half  hidden  by  the  wild-brier  blossoming. 
Whereby  a  black  and  solitary  pine, 
Struck  by  the  fiery  thunder,  stood,  and  gave 
Of  pow'r  and  death  a  token  and  a  sign : 
And  there  she  hved  for  months :    She  did  noi 

heed 
The  seasons  or  their  change,  and  she  wonld  feed 
On  roots  and  berries,  as  the  creatures  fed 
Which  had  in  woods  been  born  and  nourished. 

XIX. 

Once,  and  once  only  was  she  seen,  and  then 
The  chamois  hunter  started  from  his  chase, 
And  stopped  to  look  a  moment  on  her  face. 
And  could  not  turn  him  to  his  sports  again. 
Thin  Famine  sate  upon  her  hollow  cheek. 
And  settled  Madness  in  her  glazed  eye 
Told  of  a  young  heart  wrong' d  and  nigh  to  break, 
And,  as  the  spent  winds  waver  ere  they  die, 
She  to  herself  a  few  wild  words  did  speak, 
And  sung  a  strange  and  broken  melody ; 
And  ever  as  she  sung  she  strew'd  the  ground 
With  yellow  leaves  that  perishM  ere  tbei/  time, 
And  well  their  fluttering  fall  did  seem  to  chime 
With  the  low  music  of  her  song : — the  sound 
Came  like  a  dirge  fllling  the  air  around. 
And  this  (or  like)  the  melancholy  rhyme. 

1. 

There  is  a  spirit  stands  by  me : 
It  comes  by  night,  it  comes  by  day. 
And  when  the  glittering  lightnings  play. 
Its  look  is  pale  and  sad  to  see. 
Tis  he — to  whom  my  brother  gave 
A  red  unconsecrated  grave. 


o 


I  hear  him  when  the  breezes  moan. 
And,  when  the  rattling  thunders  talk, 
I  hear  him  muttering  by  me  walk. 
And  tell  me  I  am  **  quite  alone.*' 
It  is  the  dsmon  of  the  dead, 
For  all  that's  good  hath  upwards  fled. 

3. 

It  is  a  dsmon  which  the  wave 
Hath  cast  abroad  to  scare  my  soul ; 
Yet  wherefore  did  the  waters  roll 
So  idly  o'er  his  hasty  grave  ? 
Was  the  sad  prayer  I  uttered  then 
Unheard, — or  is  it  due  again  ? 

4. 

Is't  not  enough  that  I  am  here, 
Brainstruck  and  cold  and  famished, 
A  mean  remove  above  the  dead, — 
But  must  my  soul  be  wild  with  fear 
As  sorrow,  now  that  hope  is  gone. 
And  I  am  lost  and  left  alone  ? 

They  told  me,  when  my  days  were  youz^. 
That  I  was  fair  and  born  to  reign. 
That  hands  and  hearts  were  my  domain. 
And  witchery  dwelt  upon  my  tongue: 
And  now — but  what  is  this  to  me, 
Struck  on  the  rock  of  memory  f 

6. 

And  yet  at  times  I  dream — ay  yet. 
Of  vanish'd  scenes  and  golden  hours. 
And  music  heard  in  orange  bowers 
(For  madness  cannot  quite  forget,) 
And  love,  breathed  once  to  me  alone, 
In  sighs,  and  many  a  melting  tone. 


Then  curious  thoughts,  and  floating  things 

Saved  from  the  deluge  of  the  brain. 

Pass  with  perplexity  and  pain ; 

Then  darkness,  deaths,  and  murderings,*— 

And  then  unto  my  den  I  hie. 

And  vainly,  vainly  pray  to  die. 

XX. 

At  last  she  wandered  home.   She  came  by  night. 
The  pale  moon  shot  a  sad  and  troubled  light 
Amidst  the  mighty  clouds  that  moved  along. 
The  moaning  winds  of  Autumn  sang  their  song. 
And  shook  the  red  leaves  from  the  forest  trees ; 
And  subterranean  voices  spoke.    The  seas 
Did  rise  and  fall,  and  then  that  fearful  swell 
Came  silently  which  seamen  know  so  well ; 
And  all  was  like  an  Omen.    Isabel 
Passed  to  the  room  where,  in  old  times,  she  lay. 
And  there  they  found  her  at  the  break  of  day ; 
Her  look  was  smiling,  but  she  never  spoke 
Or  motioned,  even  to  say — her  heart  was  broke : 
Yet,  in  the  quiet  of  her  shining  eye 
Lay  death,  and  something  we  are  wont  to  de^m 
(When  we  discourse   of  some  such  mournful 

theme) 
Beyond  the  look  of  mere  mortality. 
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XXI. 

She  died — yet  scarcely  can  we  call  it  Death 

When  Heaven  so  softly  draws  the  parting  breath ; 

She  was  translated  to  a  finer  sphere, 

For  what  could  match  or  make  her  happy  here  7 

She  died,  and  with  her  gentle  death  there  came 

Sorrow  and  ruin,  and  Leoni  fell 

A  victim  to  that  unconsuming  flame. 

That  burns  and  revels  on  the  heart  of  man; 

Remorse. — This  is  the  tale  of  Isabel, 

And  of  her  love  the  young  ItaUan. 


DIEGO   DE   MONTILLA; 


A  SPANISH  TALE. 


I. 

The  octave  rhyme  (Ital.  ottava  rima) 
Is  a  delightful  measure ,  made  of  ease 

Tam*d  up  with  epigram,  and,  though  it  seem  a 
Verse  that  a  man  may  scribble  when  he  please, 

Is  somewhat  difficult :  indeed,  I  deem  a 
Stanza  like  Spenser* s  will  bo  found  to  teaze 

Less,  or  heroic  couplet ;  there,  the  pen 

May  touch  and  polish,  and  touch  up  again. 

IL 

But,  for  tbe^ octave  measure— it  should  slip 
Like  running  water  o*er  its  pebbled  bed, 

Making  sweet  music  (here  I  own  I  dip 
In  Shakspeare  for  a  simile,)  and  be  fed 

Freely,  and  then  the  poet  must  not  nip 
The  line,  nor  square  the  sentence,  nor  be  led 

By  old,  approved,  poetic  canons;  no. 

But  give  his  words  the  slip,  and  let  *em  go. 

in. 

I  mean  to  give  in  this  same  pleasant  rhyme 
Some  short  account  of  Don  Diego  de 

Montilla,  quite  a  hero  in  his  time, 
Who  conquer*d  captain  Cupid,  as  youMl  see: 

My  tale  is  sad  in  part,  in  part  sublime. 
With  here  and  there  a  smack  of  pleasantry : 

As  to  the  moral, — why — *tis  under  cover, 

I  leave  it  for  the  reader  to  discover. 

IV. 

**  Arms  and" — but  I  forget.    Love  and  the  man 
I  sing.—that's  Virgil's  method  of  beginning, 

Alter*d  a  little  just  to  suit  my  plan. 
I  own  the  thing,  and  so  there's  not  much  sin- 
ning: 

Most  writers  steal  a  good  thing  when  they  can, 
And  when  'tis  safely  got  'tis  worth  the  winning. 

The  worst  of  'tis  we  now  and  then  detect  'em, 

Before  they  ever  dream  that  we  suspect  'em. 

V. 

Love  and  the  man  I  sing— and  yet  'twould  be 
As  well  methioks,  nay  perhaps  it  may  be 
better. 


Particularly  for  a  young  bard  like  roe, 
Not  to  stick  quite  so  closely  to  the  letter ; 

One's  verse  as  well  as  fancy  should  be  free, 
The  last  indeed  hates  every  sort  of  fetter : 

So,  as  each  man  may  call  what  maid  he  chooses 

By  way  of  Muse,  I'll  e'en  call  all  the  Muses. 

VL 

Hearken !  ye  gentle  sisters  (eight  or  nme,) 
Who  haunted  in  old  lime  Parnassus'  hill. 

If  that  so  worshipped  mount  be  yet  divine, 
And  ye  there  meet  your  mighty  master  still. 

And  still  for  poet  heads  the  laurel  twine. 
And  dip  your  pitchers  in  the  famous  rill, 

ril  trouble  ye  for  a  leaf  or  two;  though  first  I 

Ml  just  try  the  jug,  for  'faith,   I'm  somewhat 
thirsty. 

VIT. 

And  now,  great  lyrist,  fain  would  I  behold 
Thee  in  thy  glory — Lord  and  Life  of  day  ! 

Sun-bright  Apollo  !  with  thy  locks  of  gold, 
As  thou  art  wont  to  tread  heav'n's  starry  way, 

Not  marbled  and  reduced  to  human  mould. 
As  thou  didst  stand,  one  of  a  rich  array 

(Yet  even  there  distinct  and  first  of  all,) 

In  the  vast  palace  of  the  conquer'd  Gaul. 

VIII. 

But,  if  thy  radiant  forehead  be  too  bright 
For  me  to  look  upon  with  earthly  eye, 

Ah  !  send  some  little  nymph  of  air  or  light. 
Whom  love  has  touch' d  and  taken  to  the  sky, 

And  bid  her,  till  the  inspiration  quite 
O'erwhelms,  show'r  kisses  on  my  lip,  and  sigh 

Such  songs  (and  I  will  list  to  her  for  hours) 

As  once  were  sung  in  amaranthine  bowers. 

IX. 

And  I  will  lie  pillow' d  upon  her  breast. 
And  drink  the  music  of  her  words,  and  dream 

(When  sleep  shall  bring  at  last  a  pleasant  rest) 
Haply  of  many  a  high  immortal  theme ; 

And,  in  the  lightning  of  her  beauty  blest, 
My  soul  may  catch  perhaps  one  thrilling  beam 

From  her  dark  eyes — ^but,  ah !  your  glorious  day. 

Ye  nymphs  and  deities,  now  hath  passed  away. 

X. 

Oh !  ye  delicious  fables,  where  the  wave 
And  woods  were  peopled  and  the  air  with 
things 

So  lovely — why,  ah !  why  has  science  grave, 
Scatter'd  afar  your  sweet  imaginings  ? 

Why  dear'd  the  delicate  flow' rs  that  genius  gave. 
And  dash'd  the  diamond  drops  from  fancy's 
wings? 

Alas!  the  spirit  languishes,  and  lies 

At  mercy  of  life's  dull  realities. 

XI. 

No  more  by  well  or  bubbling  fountain  clear 
The  Naiad  dries  her  tresses  in  the  sun. 

Nor  longer  may  we  in  the  branches  hear 
The  Dryad  talk,  nor  see  the  Oread  run 

Along  the  mountaips,  nor  the  Nereid  steer 
Her  way  amongst  the  waves  when  day  is  done 
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Shadow  nor  shape  remains — But  I  am  prating 
While  th'  reader  and  Diego,  both,  are  waiting. 

XIL 

Diego  was  a  knight,  but  more  enlightened 
Than  knights  were  then,  or  are,  in  his  countree, 

Young — brave— (at  least,   heM   never  yet  been 
frighten'd,) 
Well-bred,  and  gentle,  as  a  knight  should  be : 

He  play'd  on  the  guitar,  could  read  and  write,  and 
Had  seen  some  parts  of  Spain,  and  (once)  the 
sea. 

That  sort  of  man  one  hopes  to  meet  again, 

And  the  most  amorous  gentleman  in  Spain. 

XITI. 

There  was  a  languor  in  his  Spanish  eye 
That  almost  touched  on  softness ;  had  he  been 

Instead  of  man  a  woman,  by  the  bye. 
His  languish  had  done  honour  to  a  queen ! 

For  there  was  in  it  that  regality 

Of  look,  which  says  the  owner  must  have  been 

Something  in  former  days,  whatever  now : 

And  his  hair  curl'd  (oriro*  curl'd)  o*er  his  brow. 

XIV. 

The  Don  Diego  (mind  this,  Don  Di«ygo: 
Pronounce  it  rightly,)  fell  in  love.     He  saw 

The  daughter  of  a  widow  from  Tobago, 
Whose  husband  fell  with  honour:  t.  e.  War 

Ate  up  the  lord  of  this  same  old  virago. 
Who  straight  retumM  to  Spain,  and  went  to 
law 

With  the  next  heir,  but  wisely  first  bespoke 

The  smartest  counsel,  for  that's  half  the  joke. 

XV. 

The  lady  won  her  cause  ;  then  suitors  came 
To  woo  her  and  her  daughters :  she  had  two : 

Aurelia  was  the  elder,  and  her  name, 
Grace,  wit,  and  so  forth,  through  the  country 
flew 

Quicker  than  scandal :  young  Aurora*a  fame- 
She  had  no  fame,  poor  girl,  and  yet  she  grew 

And  brightened  into  beauty,  as  a  flower 

Shakes  ofi*  the  rain  that  dims  its  earlier  hour. 

XVL 

Aurelia  had  some  wit,  and,  as  I've  said, 
Grace,  and  Diego  loved  her  like  his  life ; 

OfTerM  to  give  her  half  his  board  and  bed, 
In  short  he  woo*d  the  damsel  for  a  wife. 

But  she  turned  to  the  right  about  her  head. 
And  gave  some  tokens  of  (not  love  but)  strife ; 

And  bade  him  wait,  be  silent,  and  forget 

Such  nonsense :  He  heard  this,  and — loved  her 
yet. 

XVII. 

He  loved :  0  how  he  loved !  His  heart  was  full 
Of  that  immortal  pas«on,  which  alone 

Holds  through  the  wide  world  its  eternal  rule 
Supreme,  and  with  its  deep  seducing  tone 

Winneth  the  wise,  the  young,  the  beautiful, 
The  brave,  and  all,  to  bow  before  its  throne ; 

The  sun  and  soul  of  life,  the  end,  the  gain ; 

The  rich  requital  for  an  age  of  pain. 


xvin. 

Beneath  the  power  of  that  passion  he 
Shrank  like  a  leaf  of  summer,  which  the  sun 

Has  scorched  ere  yet  in  green  maturity — 
He  was  a  desperate  gamester  who  ne'er  won 

A  single  stake,  but  saw  the  chances  flee. 
And  still  kept  throwing  on  till — all  was  done : 

A  rose  on  which  the  worm  had  rioted 

[All  this  was  what  his  friends  and  others  said.] 

XIX. 
And  yet,  but  one  short  year  ago,  his  cheek 

Dimpled  and  shone,  and  o'er  it  health  had  flung 
A  colour,  like  the  Autumn  evening's  streak. 

Which  flushing  through  the  darker  olive,  clung 
Like  a  rich  blush  upon  him.     In  a  freak 

Men  will,  I'm  told,  or  when  their  pride  is  stung 
Call  up  that  deepening  crimson  in  girls'  features : 
Some  people  swear  it  makes  'em  diflferent  crea- 
tures. 

XX. 

For  me,  I  always  have  an  awkward  feeling 
When  that  vermilion  tide  comes  flooding  o*er 

The  brows  and  breast,  instead  of  gently  stealing 
On,  and  then  fading  till  'tis  seen  no  more; 

The  flrst  proceeds  too  from  unhandsome  dealing. 
And  sudden  leaves  a  paleness,  if  no  more. 

Perhaps  a  frown.     The  last  is  born  of  pleasure, 

Or  springs  from  praise,  and  comes  and  goes  at 
leisure. 

XXI. 

His  mistress — Shall  I  paint  Aurelia's  frown  f 
Her  proud  and  regal  look,  her  quick  black  eye. 

Through  whose  dark  fringes  such  a  beam  shot 
down 
On  men  (yet  touch'd  at  times  with  witchery) 

As  when  Jove's  planet,  distant  and  alone, 
Flashes  from  out  the  sultry  summer  sky 

And  bids  each  lesser  star  give  up  its  place. 

— This  was  exactly  Miss  Aurelia's  case. 

XXII. 
Her  younger  sister, — she  was  meek  and  pale. 

And  scarcely  noticed  when  Aurelia  near ; 
None  e'en  had  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  rail 

On  her,  and  in  her  young  unpractised  ear 
Those  soft  bewitching  tones  that  seldom  fail 

To  win  had  ne'er  been  utter'd.    She  did  steer 
Her  gentle  course  along  life's  dangerous  sea 
For  sixteen  pleasant  summers  quietly. 

xxin. 

Her  shape  was  delicate :  her  motion  free 
As  his,  that  "  charter'd  libertine'*  the  air. 

Or  Dian's,  when  upon  the  mountains  she 
Follow'd  the  fawn :  her  bosom  full  and  fair ; 

It  seem'd  as  Love  himself  might  thither  flee 
For  shelter  when  his  brow  was  parch'd  with 
care: 

And  her  white  arm,  like  marble  tum'd  by  grace. 

Was  of  good  length,  and  in  its  proper  place. 

XXIV. 
Her  hair  was  black  as  night ;  her  eyes  were  blue ; 
Her  mouth  was  small,  and  from  its  opening 
Btream'd 
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Notes  like  the  silver  voice  of  young  Carew, 
Of  whose  sweet  music  I  have  often  dreamed, 

And  then  (as  youths  like  me  arc  wont  to  do) 
Fancying  that  every  other  damsel  screamM, 

Started  to  hear  Miss  C.  again.    I  sit 

In  general  (to  be  near  ker)  in  the  pit. 

XXV. 

Let  lovers  who  have  croaking  Delias  swear 
Their  tones  are  "just  in  tune"  or  **just  the 
thing:" 
Let  lying  poets  puff,  in  couplets  fair, 

Pan's  reedy  pipe — Apollo's  golden  string- 
How  Memnon  sung,  and  made  the  Thebans  stare 

When  he  saw  Titan's  daughter  scattering 
Flowers — 'tis  all  stuff,  reader :   what  say  you  ? 
Give  me  (but  p'rhaps  I'm  partial)  Miss  Carew. 

XXVI. 

Oh !  witching  as  the  nightingale  first  heard 
Beneath  the  Arabian  heavens,  wooing  the  rose 

Is  she,  or  thrush  new-mated,  or  the  bird 
That  calls  the  morning  as  the  last  star  goes 

Down  in  the  west,  and  out  of  sight  is  heard 
Awhile,  then  seems  in  silence  to  repose 

Somewhere  beyond  the  clouds,  in  the  full  glory 

Of  the  new-risen  Sun. — Now  to  my  story : 

XXVII. 

The  Don  was  constant  at  his  Lady's  court, 
For  every  day  at  twelve  she  held  a  levee, 

Where  song,  joke,  music,  and  all  sorts  of  sport 
Went  'round,  so  that  the  hours  were  seldom 
heavy ; 

Aurelia  talk'd  (and  talking  was  her  forte,) 
Or  quizzed  her  female  friends,  and  then  the 
bevy 

Of  coxcombs  vow'd  such  wit  was  never  heard : 

For  this  one  gave  his  honour,  one  his  word. 

xxvin. 

Things  went  on  pretty  smoothly  till  the  Don 
Declared  his  love;  but,  when  be  sought  to 
marry. 

He  found  she  would  not  give  up  all  for  one : 
What !  Counts  and  Cavaliers  and  all,  and  carry 

Herself  demurely — 'twas  not  to  be  done : 
She  said  she  loved  him  not,  and  bade  him  tarry 

(As  I  have  told :)  on  which  he  did  begin 

To  grow  and  soon  grew  tolerably  thin. 

XXIX. 

He  gazed  and  watch'd,  and  watch*d  and  gazed 
upon  her, 

And  Iook*d,  Hko  Suckling's  lover,  thin  and  pale; 
But  how  should  looking  thin  have  ever  won 
her, 

When  looking  well  (as  he  says)  didn't  prevail  7 
It  did  not  answer  with  our  Spanish  Donna, 

Nor  can  it,  save  in  poem,  play,  or  tale ; 
In  fact  there's  not  much  interesting  in't, 
Unless  it  be  in  hot-press  and  good  print. 

XXX. 

Yet,  gentles,  would  I  not  be  thought  to  jeer 
The  Love  that  flourishes  when  young  hearts 
arc  given, 


And  pledged  in  hope  and  fullest  faith  sincere. 
Nor  would  I  jest  when  such  fond  hearts  are 
riven. 
I  only  mean  that  love  ('tis  pretty  clear) 

When  't  rises  without  hope  is  merely  leaven. 
And  that  boys  suffering  'neath  the  lash  of  Cupid, 
Are  sometimes  even  more  than  sad;    they're 
stupid. 

XXXL 

At  last,  Aurora  saw  him :  she  had  seen 
Him  oft,  when  scarcely  turning  from  her  book 

She  bow'd,  and  then  as  he  had  never  been, 
Resumed  her  study.    Now^  his  aher'd  look 

She  mark'd,  and  troubled  eye  once  so  serene. 
And  trembling  limbs  which  Love's  wild  fever 
shook: 

— ^His  faint  and  melancholy  smile  that  shone 

So  seldom,  but  so  beautiful,  was  gone. 

XXXIL 

She  look'd  and  look'd  again :  She  could  not  torn, 
And  yet  she  tried,  her  eyes  or  thoughts  away; 

And  as  it  were  from  pity,  strove  to  learn 
The  cause  of  all  his  ill,  and  did  essay 

(While  passion  in  her  heart  began  to  burn) 
To  soothe  his  sadness,  and  to  make  him  gay, 

Would  smile  and  talk  of  Love,  or  livelier  matter : 

A  simpleton !  as  if  'twould  make  him  fatter. 

XXXIII. 

But  sorrow  never  lasts ;  he  must  have  died, 
Had  he  not  some  way  sought  and  found  relief, 

For,  howsoe'er  we  try  the  fact  to  hide. 
Love  it  but  meagre  diet  sauced  with  grief; 

'Tis  feasting  too  much  like  the  Barmecide, 
Who  thought  to  pass  off  his  invisible  beef, 

Kid,  nuts,  et  cetera,  on  his  guest,  and  so 

Got  his  ears  box'd  for  lying,  as  we  know. 

XXXIV. 

Diego,  when  he  found  all  hope  was  gone. 
Determined  like  a  prudent  man  to  fly ; 

At  first  he  tore  his  hair  (it  was  his  own) 
But,  then,  his  mother — she  began  to  cry, 

And  asked  him,  would  he  leave  her  all  alone 
(She  who  had  watch'd  and  lov'd  him  long)  to 
die. 

And  her  grey  hairs  to  the  grave  with  sorrow  bring? 

He  said  **  he  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing." 

XXXV. 

He  said,  "Dear  Mother,  on  my  honour  (not 
In  its  new  meaning)  from  Madrid  I'll  go> 

And  if  I  think  more  of  her  I'll  be  shot." 
Yet,  as  he  spoke,  a  settled  look  of  woe 

Declared  she  never  could  be  quite  forgot 
Whom  in  his  young  heart  he  had  worshipp'd 
so; 

And  the  mute  eloquence  of  his  sickly  smile 

Told  all  his  thoughts,  for  grief  doth  not  beguile. 

XXXVL 

The  knave  (it  is  his  study)  and  the  fool 
*  (For  he  has  glimpses)  and  the  madman  may 
Deceive;  they  do  by  accident  or  rule. 
And  keep  their  look  of  cunning  from  the  day  * 
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Ami  i>r   h**:  »r^  Jprwul^  -wit.  .n  «(l  tmy, 
fc  tag^.t  n  out  :ha  'Vhf>r3  :o  'U«  jiusii. 

W^.il — triff  li'/.  whftn  iiing  PHrBhua  in  *h« 
Hart  .it'r*»<i  nw  round  h«ari  frnm  olf  aim  piilow, 

Vnrt  :r;{n?»»n  l  irom  'heir  i»iimn#»ni  .-nan  ind  >caat. 
And   iiml  '«>  :i«?ar 'iiiicki»iv«»r '•very  Milaw. 

rim  Don  uuRg^o.  tram  Love'j  roti  mleaaetir 
W.iti  fUwjUA  pnmed  anil  oeait  jcrown'd  wiih 
willow. 

"^r^rpp'd  tn  ni«  heavy  cnarh.  ^iih  oeavier  fogh. 

PiUrd  up  th«  btindM  and  j^uia  Ixb  dzivoa  *  dy.** 

xxAvrrr. 

Tliey  travell'd  our  sart  a«ro  and  liui  motlier.i 
From  ^T'^t   Xadrui.  :ar.vi<|ti  uui  and  Xew 

-itopp"!  It  one  own  rind  nit>fi  iir-iu^h  ^inorlicr. 

Ate  tUih  and  towl  and  dt*sn  excepting  v<iai:/ 
Meanwhile  oe  rootc  ^  m  ma  oeaa  oe'd  smother 

dipui ;  be  tned.  and  toon  began  to  feel 
That  as  the  boy  grew  quiet,  he  ^ew  merry 
He   •mocher'd   hun  wuii  Fort,  and  unmenmn 
Sherry.) 

XXXTSL 

Tbea  ^rocmd  his  mother  he  wonid  twine  hii  arms 
Gently,  and  kuis  and  call  her  his  Aarelia, 

And  gaze  and  ngh  '*  inimiiabte  charms  '.'* 
And   then    '*  what    ruby   lips  !*'    onril   'twa* 
really  a 

Joke,  ior  ahhonc^h  it  tilled  her  wirh  alarms 
To  see  him  rive  and  take  his  gla^  thus  freely^  a 

Bystander  must  have  laugli'd  to  aee  a  woman 

Of  fifty  kiss'd :  in  .^pam  'tis  qjire  uncooimcMi. 

XL. 

Well,  chis  wcnr  on :  be  (bond  that  wine  was  bener 
Than  tho«ighr,   while   thought  ran  cankering 
tbrou((h  his  breast. 

And  so  he  (alk'd  of  other  things,  and  let  her 
Sweet  name   sometimes  ("Divine  Aorelia^} 
rest : 

To  finish,  he  ta:  down  and  wrote  a  letter. 
In  which  he  iiaid  that — **  all  was  for  the  best — 

That  ]a7e  might  grow  to  iblly — that  his  mother 

Mad  bat  one  efoiid,  and  might  not  have  aiMXber. 


ff 


ioclioa' 


XLL 

"That  filial  duty  was  a  noble  thmg : 
Thtt  be  must  live  tboogb  'gaioat 
tJon, 

Far  thoogh  he  once  retoWed,  be  said,  to  ffing 
ffimielf  into  the  sea  at  an  oblation 

To  Cupid,  yet,  as  lore  bad  lost  ha  sting, 
ffe*d  take  a  dip  merely  for  recreation : 

And  then  be  added  be  ■hoold  go  to  Cadiz, 

To  see  the  pbce,  and  bow  be  liked  the  kdica. 


ft 


XLII. 

The  letter  ended  with — I  qaite  forget 
The  actoa!  words,  but  with  some  ibort  apology 

Abont  bis  lungs,  be  said  be  owed  a  debt 
To  nature,  and — pshaw !  though  Tve  been  to 
college  I 


Am  .a  =lie  Doctors    ju^^ua^ie  ^mpui  yet. 
And  oilen  31  under  Ji  my  pnnueoiogy  ; 
2^0  matter,  je  waa  sca.  ;ui  -liii  iieciare, 
>Viid  wanted  rhange  -Jt'  scene  and  ^rouniry 

And   hen  lie  mmbied  •hrnuch  his  native  landr 
Arul  ly  .ler  rrvers  vcide  and  -aiver  nils, 

Eannin4;  rhmo^  -inrk  ind  :>eecnen  rbrests,  mod 
Breaihefi  :he  .jnive  air  ot*  rhose  jnmortaL  hdla, 

W.iiirh  Liite  an  litar  ir  memunai  stand 
Of  p.iiriot  spints.  woose  acmevemem  SHa 

^tarj  and  snni^:  riir.  •incff.  :he  .'rpamsh  oams 

Was  aubie,  iiul  :dentiaed  w^uh  tame. 

XLlw . 

Xijw — nm  Tm  |m:e  a  -Hiailow  politician. 
And  we've  •?noiich  if  politics  m  prose. 

And  *!  to  men  'if  'aient  and  rnndiiion 

r  leave  :he  'as»>  :o  piead  'tie  .'Spanish,  woes  : 

What  I  siiouiii  *av  ^ouid  be  mere  rBpetiiion, 
And  annii  'iie  'iieme  ao  nearer  :o  its  cioae, 

i*o  I'll  e'»i.i  leave  '.he  wrnniis  »jf  Spain  ro  time; 

Beade.  the  thm^' ^  :co  aeriuus  fur  'Jaia  rhyme. 

XLV. 

Diego  pasa'd  Cordtiva,  gay  SevilLa 

Seviile.)  and  saw  jome  mij^ty  pleasant  t^ghfti. 
Saw  the  Fandango  and  the  Seqnidilla 

And  new  Bolero  danced  on  summer  "^g^n«. 
And  got  ai  last  to  Cadiz,  which  is  still  a 

Right  noble  city,  as  Lord  Byron  writes. 
y.  B.  The  dances  I  have  named  are  nnrinnaf, 
And,  like  all  otliers.  tolerably  uraiionaL 

XLVL 

Yet,  r  remember  some  half  pleasant  days 
When  I  did  love  a  common  country  dancCr 

Cre  peace  and  fiishion  had  conspired  to  raise 
Quadnlles  10  note  in  En^and  as  in  France : 

I  came  in  then  for  some  «mall  share  of  praise. 
But  now  [  dread.  (I  own  *t  a  woman's  glance : 

These  ^ile  Quadrilles  do  so  perplex  one's  feet 

With  windings, — like  the  labyrin'Ji  of  Crete. 

XLVIL 

Foor  girls  stand  ap,  and  beside  each  a  bean 
Of  igare^  tti^n'd  upwards  from  tbc  hip, 
(Loose  as  bis  morals  downwards)  points  bis  toe, 
I     Prepared  throngh  many  a  puzzling  maze  to 
I  slip, 

"  Poole''—"  Motxunei*  —  *  Balancez*'— **  Dos  a 
dos^'— 
(Wherein  the  pretty  damsels  seem  to  dip. 
And  rise  and  fall,  jost  hke  the  tmqmet  ocean,) 
And  other  moods  of  which  I  have  no  notiocL 

XLVnL 

He  stay*d  some  time  at  Cadiz ;  though  he  hated. 
He  Tow'd,   the   shocking   gallantries  which 
there 

Some — any  men  may  have,  till  they  are  sated  ; 
Yet  look*d  he  sometimes  at  the  sweeping  hair 

(Until  in  truth  his  choler  had  abated) 
That    boond    the  foreheads  of  the    Spanish 
fiur. 

And  smraM  him  often  'neath  a  warm  full  eye. 

And  wiah*d— but  this  wia  aeldom.  by  the  bye. 
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XLIX. 

lie  wisliM  at  times  to  meet  Aurelia's  look 
Divine,  and  her  right  royal  figure,  graced 

With  beauty  intellectual  (like  a  book 
Well  bound  and  written  in  the  finest  taste, 

Whose  noble  meaning  no  one  e*er  mistook,) 
Her  white  arm.  and  her  undulating  waist, 

Iler  foot  like  Atalanta's,  when  she  ran 

And  lost  the  race  (a  woman  should)  to  man. 

L. 

But  in  his  lonely  moments  he  would  dream 
Of  young  Aurora,  and  would  tremble  lest 

Aught  should  bcfal  the  girl,  and  then  a  gleam 
Of  the  sad  truth  would  come  and  break  his 
rest, 

And  from  his  pillow  he*  would  rise  and  scream  : 
This  was  a  sort  of  nigh  I -mare,  at  the  best, 

For  he  at  Cadiz  had  forgot  his  diet, 

And  raked  and  drank  instead  of  being  quiet. 

LI. 

He  thought  of  her  so  young,  and  oh  I  so  pale, 
And  like  a  Uly  which  the  storms  have  bent 

Unto  the  dust :  then  would  he  swear  and  rail 
That  *twas  impossible  and  never  meant 

That  girls  should  die  for  love :  an  idle  talc, 
And  by  some  moody  imp  of  slumber  sent 

To  teaze  him,  for  the  Rosicrucian  creed 

Is  understood  in  Spain  by  all — who  read. 

LII. 

Whatever  it  was — presentiment  (which  is 
A  sort  of  silent  prophecy,  some  say, 

In  lottery  luck,  and  love,  and  death,  and  bliss) 
Or  not,  he  could  not  drive  the  thought  away ; 

Then — 'twas  a  passing  fancy — where  she  his, 
How  gently  would  he  soothe  her  dying  day — 

He  swore  she  should  not  di<f^lwhen  folks  are 
amorous 

TheyVe  frequently  absurd  as  well  as  clamorous.) 

LIII. 

When  once  his  Spanish  head  had  got  this  notion, 
It  stuck  upon  his  brain  just  like  birdlime. 

And  cured  him  without  either  pill  or  potion, 
Bleeding  or  balm,  in  no  (or  little)  time; 

Then  would  he  wander  on  that  deep  blue  ocean. 
Dreaming  of  her,  and  string  some  idle  rhyme. 

And  every  stanza  (none  are  known  to  fame) 

Did  finish  somehow  with  Aurora's  name. 

LIV. 

And  often  to  a  grotto  did  he  hie 

Which  in  a  lone  and  distant  forest  stood, 

Just  like  a  wood-nymph's  haunt ;  and  he  would 
lie 
Beneath  the  cover  of  its  arch  so  rude. 

For  there  when  the  August  sun  had  mounted 
high, 
And  all  was  silent  but  the  stock-dove's  brood, 

The  whispering  zephyr  sometimes  'rose  unseen, 

And  kiss'd  the  leaves  and  boughs  of  tender  green. 

LV. 

And  every  shrub  that  fond  wind  flatter'd  cast 
Back  a  perfuming  sigh,  and  rustling  roU'd 
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Its  virgin  branches  till  they  moved  at  last 
The  neighbouring  tree,  and  the  great  forest  old 

Did  homage  to  the  zephyr  as  he  past : 
And  gently  to  and  fro  the  fruits  of  gold 

Sway'd  in  the  air,  and  scarcely  with  a  sound 

The  beeches  shook  their  dark  nuts  to  the  grouna 


LVI. 

Before  the  entrance  of  that  grotto  flow'd 
A  quiet  streamlet,  cool  and  never  dull, 

Wherein  the  many-colour'd  pebbles  glow'd, 
And  sparkled  through  its  waters  beautiful, 

And  thereon  the  shy  wild-fowl  often  rode. 
And  on  its  grassy  margin  you  might  cull 

Flowers  and  healing  plants :  a  hermit  spot. 

And,  once  seen,  never  to  be  quite  forgot. 

LVII. 

Our  lover,  Don  Diego  do  Montilla, 
In  moody  humour  pass'd  his  time  at  Cadiz ; 

Drove  out  to  Arcos,  or  perhaps  Sevilla, 
Saint  Lucar — Trafalgar  (which  I'm  afraid  is 

Not  now  in  fashion) — danced  the  Sequidilla, 
Sometimes  with  castanets,  to  please  the  ladies, 

Ate,  drank,  and  sail'd  upon  the  dark  blue  waters. 

Where  mothers  begg'd  he'd  take  (for  health) 
their  daughters. 

LVIII. 

They  used  to  say,  **  My  poor  Theresa's  grown 
Lately  quite  pale  and  grave,  poor  dear ;  and 
she 

Has  lost  all  appetite" — and  then  they'd  moan 
And  wipe  their  eyes,  where  tears  were  sure  to 
be. 

And  leave  their  daughters  with  the  Don,  alone, 
To  be  cured  by  sea-air — and  gallantry. 

The  Don  was  satisfied,  and  never  gazed 

Or  talk'd  of  love :  the  girls  were  quite  amazed. 

LIX. 

• 

They  look'd  and  sigh'd,  as  girls  can  look  and 
sigh 
When  they  want  husbands,  or  when  gossips 
tell 
That  they  shall  have  a  husband  six  feet  high 

(Though  five  feet  nine  or  ten  might  do  as  well,^ 
With  curly  hair,  Greek  nose,  and  sweet  black 
eye, 
And  other  things  on  which  I  cannot  dwell : 
'Twas    useless:    he  was    puzzling   o'er   some 

rhvmo, 
Or  thinking  of  Aurora  all  the  time. 

LX. 

Ah,  poor  Aurora ! — she  is  gone  where  never 
Hate,  passion,  envy,  grief  can  touch  her  more : 

And  with  her  love,  beside  that  famed  river 
That  lashes  with  its  waves  the  haunted  shore 

(Class'd  with  those  radiant  spirits  who  did  ever 
Act  nobly  here,  until — the  play  was  o'er,) 

She  wanders  in  her  long  probation,  till 

Death  shall  decay,  and  Sin  and  Time  be  still. 

LXL 

She  faded  like  the  soft  and  summer  light 
That  mingles  gently  with  the  darkness,  and 
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Seems  woo'd  not  conquer'd  by  the  coining  night, 
MeciiniT  his  dim  embrace  but  not  command, 

Until  it  sinks  and  vanishes,  and  the  sight 
On  mockeries  of  the  past  alone  is  strained. 

Tlius  Jove,  drawn  out  in  all  Correggio*8  charms, 

Wraps  the  sweet  lo  in  his  shadowy  arms. 

LXII. 
Alas  !  she  was  so  young — but  Death  has  no 

Compassion  on  the  young  more  than  the  old, — 
She  wore  a  patient  look,  but  free  from  woe 

Unto  the  last  ('tis  thus  the  story's  told,) 
She  never  look'd  reproachful — peevish,  though 

Her  lady  sister  would  not  seldom  scold. 
Because  the  girl  had  fancied  her  old  lover ; 
For  none  could  any  other  cause  discover. 

LXTll. 
O,  melancholy  Love!  amidst  thy  fears, 

Thy  darkness,  thy  despair,  there  runs  a  vein 
Of  pleasure,  like  a  smile  'midst  many  tears,— 

The  pride  of  sorrow  that  will  not  complain— 
The  exultation  that  in  after  years 

The  Iove(W)ne  will  discover — and  in  vain. 
How  much  the  heart  silently  in  its  cell 
Did  suffer  till  it  broke,  yet  nothing  tell. 

LXIV. 

Else — Wherefore  else  doth  lovely  woman  keep 
Lock'd  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  from  every  gaze 

Hidden,  her  struggling  passion — wherefore  weep 
In  grief  that  never  while  it  flows  allays 

Those  tumults  in  the  bosom  buried  deep, 

And  robs  her  bright  eyes  of  their  natural  rays. 

Creation's  sweetest  riddle  ! — yet,  remain 

.Tust  as  thou  art — man's  only  worthy  gain. 

LXV. 

And  thou,  poor  Spanish  maid,  ah!  what  hadst 
thou 

Done  to  the  archer  blind,  that  he  should  dart 
His  cruel  shafts  till  thou  wast  forced  to  bow 

In  bitter  anguish,  ay,  endure  the  smart 
The  more  because  thou  worest  a  smiling  brow 

While  the  dark  arrow  canker'd  at  thy  heart? 
Yet  jeer  her  not:  if  'twere  a  folly,  she 
Hath  paid  (how  firmly  paid)  Love's  penalty. 

LXVI. 

Oft  would  she  sit  and  look  upon  the  sky. 
When  rich  clouds  in  the  golden  sun-set  lay 

Basking,  and  loved  to  hear  the  soft  winds  sigh 
That  come  like  music  at  the  close  of  day 

Trembling  amongst  the  orange  blossoms,  and  die 
As  'twere  from  very  sweetness.  She  waa  gay, 

Meekly  and  calmly  gay,  and  then  her  gaze 

Wa4  brighter  than  belongs  to  dying  days. 

LXVIL 
And  on  her  young  thin  cheek  a  vivid  flush, 

A  clear  transparent  colour  sate  awhile : 
'Twas  like,  a  bard  would  eay,  the  inoming*8 

blush, 
'  And  *round  her  mouth  there  play'd  a  gentle 

smile, 
Which  though  at  first  it  might  your  terrors  hush, 
It  could  not,  though  it  strove,  at  last  beguile; 
And  her  hand  shook,  and  then  rose  the  blue  vein 
Branching  about  in  all  its  windings  plain. 


Lxvni. 

The  girl  was  dying.     Youth  and  beauty — all 
Men  love  or  women  boast  of  was  decaying ; 

And  one  by  one  life's  finest  powers  did  fall 
Before  the  touch  of  death,  who  seem'd  de- 
laying. 

As  though  he'd  not  the  heart  at  once  to  call 
The  maiden  to  his  home.     At  last,  arraying 

Himself  in  softest  guise,  he  came:  she  sigh'd. 

And,  smiling  as  though  her  lover  whisper'd,  died. 

LXIX. 

Diego — though  it  seem  as  he  could  change 
From  love  to  love  nt  pleasure — be  it  said 

Unto  his  honour,  he  did  never  range 
Again:  I  should  have  written  that  he  fled 

To  her  (some  people   thought   this    wondrous 
strange) 
At  the  first  news  of  danger — She  was  dead. 

One  silly  woman  said  her  heart  was  broke. — 

He  look'd  and  listen'd,  but  he  never  spoke. 

LXX. 

He  saw  her  where  she  lay  in  silent  state, 
Cold  and  as  white  as  marble :  and  her  eye, 

Whereon  such  bright  and  beaming  beauty  sate. 
Was— after  the  fashion  of  mortality. 

Closed  up  for  ever ;  e'en  the  smiles  which  late 
None  could  withstand,  were  gone;  and  there 
did  lie 

(For  he  had  drawn  aside  the  shrouding  veil) 

By  her  a  helpless  hand,  waxen  and  pale. 

LXXI. 

Diego  stood  beside  the  coflfin  lid 

And  gazed  awhile  upon  her :  then  he  bent 
And  kiss'd  her,  and  did — 'twas  griefs  folly,  bid 

Her  wait  awhile  for  him,  for  that  he  meant 
To  follow  quickly  ;  then  his  face  he  hid. 

And  'gainst  the  margin  of  the  coffin  leant 
In  mute  and  idle  anguish :  not  a  breath 
Or  sound  was  heard.  He  was  alone,  with  Death. 

LXXII. 

At  last  they  drew  him  like  a  child,  away ; 

And  spoke  in  soothing  sorrow  of  the  dead. 
Placing  her  sweet  acts  out  in  kind  array. 

And  mourn'd  that  one  so  gracious  should  haye 
fled 
As  'twere  before  her  time;  though  she  would 
say, 

Poor  girl  (and  often  to  that  talk  she  led,) 
That  to  die  early  was  a  happy  lot, 
And,  cheering,  said  she  should  be  "soon  forgot." 

LXXIIL 

She  left  one  letter  for  her  love  :  they  gave 
The  feeble  scrawl  into  his  hand,  and  told 
How  when  she  fomid  that  medicine  could  not 
save 
And  love  had  come  too  late,  she  grew  more 
bold. 
And  bade,  when  she  was  quiet  in  her  grave 
(I  think  the  phrase  was  "  when  her  hand  wik 
cold,") 
That  they  should  give  that  letter  to  the  Lord 
Diego,  her  first  love  ;  or  some  such  word. 
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LXXIV. 

None  heard  the  sad  contents ;  he  read  it  through 
And  through,  and  wept  and  pondered  on  each 
page. 

At  last,  a  gentle  melancholy  grew, 
And  touch'd,  like  sorrow  at  its  second  stage, 

His  ey(*  with  languor,  and  contrived  to  strew 
His  hair  with  silver  ere  his  middle  age : 

But  for  the  fiery  passion  which  alone 

Had  stamped  his  youth  with  folly, — it  was  gone. 

LXXV. 

Some  years  he  lived :  he  lived  in  solitude. 
And  scarcely  quitted  his  ancestral  home, 

Though  many  a  friend  and  many  a  lady  wooM 
Of  birth  and  beauty,  yet  he  would  not  roam 

Beyond  the  neighbouring  hamlet's  church-yard 
rude; 
And  there  the  stranger  still,  on  one  low  tomb, 

May  read  *^ Aurora;**   whether  the  name  he 
drew 

From  mere  conceit  of  grief  or  not,  none  knew. 

LXXVI. 

P'rhaps  'twas  a  mere  memorial  of  the  past : 
Such  Love  and  Sorrow  fashion,  and  deceive 

Themselves  with  words,  until  they  grow  at  last 
Content  with  mocks  alone,  and  cease  to  grieve : 

Such  madness  in  its  wiser  mood  will  cast. 
Making  its  fond  credulity  believe 

Things  unsubstantial.  'Twas — ^no  matter  what — 

Something  to  hallow  that  lone  burial  spot. 

LXXVJI. 

He  grew  familiar  with  the  bird  ;  the  brute 
Knew  well  its  benefactor,  and  he'd  feed 

And  make  acquaintance  whh  the  fishes  mute, 
And,  like  the  Thracian  Shepherd,  as  we  read, 

Drew,  with  the  music  of  his  stringed  lute, 
Behind  him  winged  things,  and  many  a  tread 

And  tramp  of  animal :  and  in  his  hall 

He  was  a  Lord  indeed,  beloved  by  all. 

LXXVHL 

In  a  high  solitary  turret  where 

None  were  admitted  would  he  muse,  when 
first 
The  young  day  broke,  perhaps  because  he  there 

Had  in  his  earliest  infancy  been  nursed. 
Or  that  he  felt  more  pure  the  morning  air, 

Or  loved  to  see  the  great  Apollo  burst 
From  out  his  cloudy  bondage,  and  the  night 
Hurry  away  before  the  conquering  light, 

LXXIX. 

But  oftener  to  a  gentle  lake  that  lay 
Cradled  within  a  forest's  bosom,  he 

Would,  shunning  kind  reproaches,  steal  away. 
And,  when  the  inland  breeze  was  fresh  and 
free, 

There  would  he  loiter  all  the  livelong  day. 
Tossing  upon  the  waters  listlessly. 

The  swallow  dash'd  beside  him,  and  the  deer 

Drank  by  his  boat  and  eyed  him  without  fear. 


LXXX. 

It  was  a  soothing  place :  the  summer  hours 
Pass'd  there  in  quiet  beauty ;  and  at  night 

The  moon    ran  searching  thro'   the  woodbine 
bowers. 
And  shook  o'er  all  the  leaves  her  kisses  bright, 

O'er  lemon  blossoms,  and  faint  myrtle  flowers. 
And  there  the  west  wind  often  took  his  flight 

When  heaven's  clear  eyo  was  closing,   while 
above 

Pale  Hesper  'rose,  the  evening  light  of  love. 

LXXXI. 

How  sweet  it  is  to  see  that  courier  star 
(Which  like  fhe  spirit  of  the  twilight  shines) 

Come  stealing  up  the  broad  blue  heaven  afar, 
Silvering  the  dark  tops  of  the  distant  pines, 

Until  his  mistress  in  her  brighter  car 
Enters  the  sky,  and  then  his  light  declines: 

But  sweetest  when  in  lonely  spots  we  see 

The  gentle,  watchful,  amorous  deity. 

LXXXII. 

He  comes  more  lovely  than  the  Hours :  his  look 
Sheds  calm  refreshing  light,  and  eyes  that 
burn 

With  glancing  at  the  sun's  so  radiant  book, 
Unto  his  softer  page  with  pleasure  turn : 

'Tis  like  the  murmur  of  some  shaded  brook, 
Or  the  soft  welling  of  a  Naiad's  urn, 

After  the  sounding  of  the  vast  sea-waves. 

'Tis  after  jealous  fears  the  fuiih  that  saves. 

LXXXin. 

Then  bashful   boys  stammer   their  faint   fond 
vows; 

Then  like  a  whisper  music  seems  to  float 
Around  us :  then  from  out  the  thicket  boughs 

Cometh  the  nightingale's  so  tender  note. 
And  then  the  young  girl  listens,  and  allows 

(Moved  by  the  witching  of  the  sweet  bird's 
throat) 
To  passion  its  first  kiss : — ^but  of  these  things 
He  thought  not  in  his  moody  wanderings. 

LXXXIV. 

'Twas  solitude  he  loved  where'er  he  strayed. 
No  danger  daunted  and  no  pastime  drew, 

And  ever  on  that  fair  heart-broken  maid 
(Aurora)  who  unto  the  angels  flew 

Away  so  early,  with  grief  unallayed 
He  thought,  and  in  the  sky's  eternal  blue 

Would  look  for  shapes,  till  at  tunes  before  him 
she 

'Rose  like  a  beautiful  reality. 

LXXXV. 

— But  he  hath  passed  away,  and  there  remains 
Scarcely  the  shadow  of  his  name :  the  sun, 

The  soft  breeze,  and  the  fierce  autumnal  rains 
Fall  now  alike  upon  him :  he  hath  done 

With  Life  and  cast  away  its  heavy  chains,- 
And  in  his  place  another  spirit  may  run 

Its  course  (^hus  live,  love,  languish,  and  thus 
die,) 

Through  every  maze  of  dim  mortality. 
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LXXXVI. 

One  day  he  came  not  at  his  usual  hour, 
(lie  had  long  been  declining,)  and  his  old 

Kind  mother  sought  him  in  his  lonely  tower, 
And  there  she  found  him  lying,  pale  and  cold 

Her  son  was  dead,  and  love  had  lost  his  power; 
And  then  she  felt  tha:  all  her  days  were  told. 

She  laid  him  in  his  grave,  and  when  she  died 

A  stranger  buried  her  by  Diego's  side. 


GYGES. 


Lydian  measures. 

Dbydex. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  Story  of  Gyges,  if  I  may  so  designate  the 
slight  thread  of  narrative  that  runs  through  these 
stanzas,  comes  from  Herodotus.  It  is  Englished 
in  '*  Painter*8  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  and  is  there 
prefaced  by  the  following  moral. 

"That  husband,  which  is  beautiful  with  a 
comely  and  honest  wife,  whose  rare  excellencie 
doth  surpasse  others,  as  wel  in  lineaments,  pro- 
porcion,  and  feature  of  bodie,  as  in  inwarde  quali- 
ties of  minde ;  if  he  cannot  retaine  in  the  secrecie 
and  silence  of  his  breast,  that  exceilinge  gifte  and 
benefite,  is  worthy  to  be  inaugured  with  a  laurel 
crown  of  folic." — Vol.  I.  Nov.  6. 

I  have  imposed  the  name  of  "  Lais*'  upon  the 
queen  of  Candaules,  who  is  without  a  name  in  the 
Story. 

There  is  another  account  (in  Plato,  I  believe,) 
of  this  same  Gyges  and  his  famous  ring,  which 
rendered  him  invisible,  and  by  means  of  which 
he  gained  access  to  the  Lydian  Queen.  This 
aowever  would  have  been  at  variance  with  the 
moral,  and  was  excluded. 


I. 

I've  often  thought  that  if  I  bad  more  leisure 
rd  try  my  hand  upon  that  pleasant  rhyme, 

The  old  ''ottava  rima**  (quite  a  treasure 
To  poets  who  can  make  their  triplets  chime 

Smoothly) :  'tis  equally  adapt  to  pleasure, 
To  war,  wit,  love,  or  grief,  or  mock-sublime : 

And  yet — when  pretty  woman's  in  the  case, 

The  lines  go  tripping  with  a  better  grace. 

II. 

I've  but  small  wit,  and  therefore  will  not  venture 
On  wit ;  and  fighting — 'tis  a  noisy  game ; 

From  this  too  I'm  bound  down  by  my  indenture 
(At  least  I  swear  I  am,  and  that's  the  same): 

Then  grief— I  scarcely  ever  think  she  meant  her 
Madonna  face — no  'twould  not  do:  of  fame 

Or  pleasure  I  know  little  to  rehearse, 

But  Love  is  shaped  and  fit  for  every  vene. 


IIL 

Love !  oh  !  he  breathes  and  rambles  'round  the 
world 

An  idol  and  idolater:  he  flies 
Touching  with  passing  beauty,  ringlets  curl'd, 

Ripe  lips,  and  bosoms  white,  and  starry  eyes. 
And  wheresoe'er  his  colours  are  unfurl'd 

Full  many  a  young  and  panting  spirit  hies. 
His  ranks  are  raw,  for  all  are  volunteers: 
Some  fired  with  hope,  and  plenty  plagued  with 
fears. 

IV. 

He  is  the  sweetest,  yet  the  fiercest  passion. 
That  ever  soothed  or  scarred  the  human  heart. 

Worshipped  and  jeered  by  all  in  every  nation. 
And  hugged  and  bidden,  while  he's  hugged, 
depart. 

Yet,  to  say  truth,  if  I  should  have  occasion 
Again  to  know  him,  I  should  beg  his  dart 

Might  be  a  little  blunted  ;  nay,  before, 

'Twas  tipp'd  with  gall — it  should  be  sugar'do'er. 

V. 

And  I  would  have  this  dart  held  by  a  hand 
That  would  pour  balm  upon  the  wound  it  gave : 

Like  that  '*  white  wonder"  of  a  foreign  land, 
Whose  mistress  in  the  silver  moonlight  gave 

Tokens  of  early  love,  and  did  command 
One  heart's  devotion — but  I'm  getting  grave : 

That  damsel's  sweetheart  sadden'd,  to  be  brief, 

And  wash'd  down  (*twas  with  poison)  all  his 
grief. 

VL 

Pd  have  her  eyes  dark  as  the  summer  night. 
When  Dian  sleeps,  and  fair  the  planets  roll 
Along  their  golden  journeys:  'tis  a  sight 
That  comes  like — like — I  mean  that,  on  the 
whole. 
It  touches  and,  as  'twere,  transports  one  quite. 

And  makes  one  feel  that  one  must  have  a  soul; 
And  then    our  wits  go  wandering   from  their 

ways. 
Wild,  and  "  wool-gathering,"  as  the  proverb 
says. 

VII. 

So  much  for  eyes,  and  now  for  smiles.    A  smile 
I  hold  to  be  hke  balm  (the  sting's  the  tongue:) 

It  soothes  the  cankers  of  the  heart  awhile. 
And  is  a  sort  of  silent  music  flung 

(Or  sunbeam)  o'er  the  lips,  and  can  beguile 
The  very  d — 1 ;  pshaw  !  he  never  clung 

To  woman's  lips :  I  blush  and  blush  again. 

'Twas  all  mistake  :  he  "  puts  up"  with  the  men. 

VIIL 

I  never  saw  a  fiiult  in  woman  yet : 

Their  bodies  and  their  minds  are  full  of  grace ; 
Sometimes  indeed  their  tongue — ^but  I  forget, 

And  'faith  that  runs  a  very  pretty  race, 
And  doth  bewilder  one  hke  wine,  or  debt. 

Or  whist,  when  in  an  ancient  partner's  face 
We  read  supreme  contempt,  and  hear  her  groan. 
And  feel  that  all  the  blunders  are  our  own. 
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IX. 

This  is  vexatious  I  must  own,  and  so 
Are  many  things  if  but  the  mind  were  given 

To  make  the  most  of  trifles ;  but  I  go 
Gently  and  jogging  on  (I  hope)  to  heaven, 

Sometimes  in  mirth,  but  oft'ner  touch'd  with 
woe 
(For  I  have  somew^hat  of  the  mortal  leaven,) 

And  string  on  rainy  days  an  idle  rhyme, 

And  kill  the  present  to  feed  future  time. 

X. 

Now  to  my  tale,  which  I  would  fain  indite 
(Though  many  a  living  bard  can  scribble  better) 

Without  deploying  to  the  left  and  right, 
To  see  how  others  touch  this  style  and  metre  ; 

ril  even  keep  Lord  Byron  out  of  sight. 
By  the  bye,  Lord  B.  and  I  were  school'd  to- 
gether 

At  Harrow,  where,  as  here,  he  has  a  name  : 

I Fm  not  even  on  the  list  of  fame. 

XL 

But  I  am  quite  impatient.     0,  my  muse ! 

If  muse  I  have,  hie  thee  across  the  sea, 
And  where  in  plenteous  drops  the  famous  "dews 

Of  Castalie"  fall,  beg  a  few  for  me  ; 
A  laurel  branch  too:  sure  they'll  not  refuse, 

(The  sisters) — if  they  do,  then  strip  the  tree, 
And  we  will  cultivate  the  laurel  here. 
And  advertise  for  claimants  far  and  near. 

XIL 

Bards  have  a  pleasant  method,  I  must  say. 
Of  mixing  up  their  songs  in  this  lax  age. 
Now,  sweet  and  sharp  and  luscious  dash*d  with 

gay 

(Like  Christmas  puddings,  laurell'd,)  are  the 
rage; 
Some  stufThuge  pamphlets  in  the  duckling  way, 
(With  "thoughts'  )  and  now  and   then  leave 
out  "  the  sage;*' 
Some  mark  their  tales  (like  pork)  with  lines  and 

crosses; 
Some  hide  things  over-done  with  piquant  sauces. 

XIIL 

Some  hash  the  orts  of  others,  and  re-hash : 
Some  rub  the  edge  off  jokes — to  make  'em  fair ; 

Some  cut  up  characters  (that's  rather  rash. 
And  more  than  serious  people  well  can  bear:) 

In  short,  there^s  many  a  way  to  make  a  dash : 
Now,  if  you  write  incog. — that  has  an  air 

(Yet  men  may,  at  I  have,  for  this  good  reason :) 

Then,  Love's  a  thing  that's  never  out  of  season. 

XIV. 

Love  is  a  pure  and  evanescent  thing. 

And,  when  its  delicate  plumes  are  soil'd,  it 
dies. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  Lydian  king, 

Candaules,  who  it  seems  thought  otherwise : 
\  loose,  uxorious  monarch,  passioning 

For  what  he  had  already.    Husbands  wise  ! 
Attend  the  moral  of  my  curious  story, 
?or  I  intend  to  lay  it  now  before  ye. 


XV. 

Candaules  king  of  Lydia  had  a  wife, 
Beautiful  Lais :  she  was  «uch  as  I 
(Had  she  not  ta'en  her  silly  husband's  life, 
Which  shows  a  certain  taste  for  cruelty) 
Could  love ; — but  no !  we  might  have  had  some 
strife. 
And   she  was   rather    cold    and    somewhat 
"high," 
And  I  detest  that  stalking,  marble  grace, 
Which  makes  one  think  the  heart  has  left  its 
place. 

XVI. 

Now  King  Candaules  was  an  amorous  sot, 
A  mere,  loose,  vulgar  simpleton,  d'ye  see ; 

Bad  to  be  sure,  yet  of  so  hard  a  lot 

Not  quite  deserving,  surely  :  and  that  she 

All  old  ties  should  so  quickly  have  forgot 
Seems  odd.    We  talk  of  "  woman's  constancf 

And  love" — yet  Lais'  lord  toa«  but  a  fool, 

And  she's  but  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

XVII. 

She  had  the  stature  of  a  queen  :  her  eyes 
Were  bright  and  large,  but  all  too  proud  to 
rove. 

And  black,  which  I  have  heard  some  people 
prize  ; 
Lightly  along  the  ground  she  deign'd  to  move, 

Gazed  at  and  woo'd  by  every  wind  that  flies. 
And  her  deep  bosom  seem'd  the  throne  of  love : 

And  yet  she  was,  for  my  poor  taste,  too  grand, 

And  likely  for  "  obey"  to  read  "  command." 

XVIII. 

Give  me  less  faultless  woman,  so  she  might 
Be  all  my  own,  trusted  at  home  and  far. 

With  whom  the  world  might  be  forgotten  quite. 
The  country's  scandal,  and  the  city's  jar. 

And  in  whose  deep  blue  eyes  Love's  tenderest 
flight 
Should  rise  in  beauty,  like  a  vesper  ^tar. 

On  my  return  at  evening,  ay,  and  shine 

On  hearts  I  prized.  By  Jove !  'twould  be  divine. 

XIX. 

Oh !  we  would  turn  some  pleasant  page  together, 
And  'plaud  the  wit,  the  tale,  the  poet's  tropes. 

Or,  wandering  in  the  early  summer  weather, 
Talk  of  the  past  mischance  and  future  hopes. 

Or  ride  at  times  (and  that  would  save  shoe- 
leather,) 
For  nought  so  well  with  nervous  humours  copes 

As  riding;  i.  e.  taken  by  degrees ; 

It  warms  the  blood,  and  saves  all  doctor's  fees. 

XX. 

Candaules'  court  was  much  like  courts  in  general 

In  times  of  peace,  that  is,  'twas  pretty  gay : 
To  my  taste  better  much  than  when  the  men  are 
all 
Busy  in  horrid  fighting  far  away. 
With  scarce  a  sound  but  drums  beating  the  "  g^- 
n^rale ;" 
Yes — now  and  then,  when  the  wild  trumpets 
bray. 
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And  their  rich  voice  goes  riding  on  the  wind 
Like  mounted  war,  but  leaves  no  track  behind. 

XXL 

There  was  a  Lydian  boy  who  *'  pleased  at  court  ;** 
A  youngster  such  as  girls  would  smile  to  see, 

Excellent  in  each  brave  and  gentle  sport. 
War  and  the  chase,  the  song,  the  dance,  was 
he; 

But  scribbling  tender  verses  was  his  forte. 
And  Gyges  was  quite  famed  for  modesty. 

And  when  the  king  would  praise  his  quecni  the 
youth 

Yawn'd,  in  a  way  provoking;  'twas  in  truth. 

xxn. 

And  yet  ho  was  not  altogether  cold 
(This  I  conclude,  the  story  does  not  tell ;) 

I  mean,  he  was  not  sheepish,  nor  too  bold. 
Nor  did  he  swear,  nor  languish  like  a  belle : 

Pshaw  !  had  I  had  my  wifs  I  might  have  told 
This  in  five  words ;  he  pleased  the  women  well. 

They  said  indeed  at  times,  **  a  little  bolder  ;** 

But  this  they  knew  would  change  when  he  grew 
older. 

XXIIL 

There  was  a  mark  on  Lais*  swan-like  breast 
(A  purple  flower  with  its  leaf  of  green,) 

Like  that  the  Italian  saw  when  on  the  rest 
He  stole  of  the  unconscious  Imogene, 

And  bore  away  the  dark  fallacious  test 
Of  what  was  not,  although  it  might  have  been, 

And  much  perplexed  Leonatus  Posthumus : 

In  truth  he  might  have  puzzled  one  of  us. 

XXIV. 

The  king  told  Gyges  of  the  purple  flower 

(It  chanced  to  be  the  flower  the  boy  liked 
most ;) 

It  has  a  scent  as  though  Love,  for  its  dower, 
Had  on  it  all  his  odorous  arrows  tost : 

For  though  the  Rose  has  more  perfuming  power. 
The  Violet  (haply  'cause  'lis  almost  lost. 

And  takes  up  so  much  trouble  to  discover) 

Stands  first  with  most :  but  always  with  a  lover. 

XXV. 

He  blush'd  and  Hstcn'd — panted  like  a  fawn 
That's  just  escaped  the  fraudful  hunter's  range, 

And  his  eyes  sparkled  like  approaching  mom. 
And  on  his  cheek  he  felt  the  colour  change 

Until  he  trembled — and  the  blush  was  gone : 
His  brain  was  stagger'd  with  a  notion  strange : 

He  sighed  to  see,  though  but  for  once,  the  flower ; 

The  monarch  laugh' d,  but  'twas  a  dangerous 
hour. 

XXVI. 

In  the  first  rushing  of  that  burning  tide 
Hath  many  a  glorious  spirit  been  swept  away ; 

Heroes,  bards,  kings  have  been  brain-struck  and 
died 
When  the  first  burst  of  love,  in  full  array 

Hath  shown  the  world  at  once  its  pomp  and  pride 
Of  beauty,  starting  into  sudden  day ; 

Hence  men  restored  to  sight  by  surgic  toil 

Should  learn  to  court  the  shade,  at  least  awhile,   j 


XXVIL 

Next  day  he  (Gyges)  led  the  talk.    He  said 

He  thought  it  "  curious"  nature  ever  should 
Imprint  an  useless  mark — that  he  was  bred 
To  think  what  seem'd  most  sportive  in  her 
mood. 
Was  for  a  purpose :  then  he  hung  his  head. 
And  o'er  his  fine  face  flush'd  the  eloquent 
blood. 
And  the  king's   broad    and   boastful  stare  he 

shunn'd : 
He  look'd  like  a  man  in  debt,   who  had  been 
dunn'd. 

XXVIIL 

Candaules  (shame  upon  the  silly  king  !) 
Vow'd  that  the  curious  boy  this  mark  should 
see. 

He  saw — (In  faith  'twould  be  a  pretty  thing 
If  even  kings  could  take  this  liberty^— 

He  saw  her  in  her  beauty,  fluttering 
From  pleasure  as  she  glanced  her  smiling  eye 

On  the  broad  mirror  which  displayed  a  breast 

Unlaced,  where  Jove  himself  might  sigh  to  rest. 

XXIX. 

The  boy  came  (guided  by  the  king)  to  where, 
In  the  most  deep  and  silent  hour  of  night. 

Stood  Lais :  quite  unloosed,  her  golden  hair 
Went  streaming  all  about  like  lines  of  light, 

And,  through  the  lattice-leaves  gusts  of  soft  air 
Sigh'd  like  perfume,  and  touched  her  shoulders 
white. 

And  o'er  her  tresses  and  her  bosom  play'd. 

Seeming    to  love  each  place  o'er  which  they 
stray'd. 

XXX. 

Then  sank  she  on  her  couch  and  drew  aside 
I'hc  silken  curtains  and  let  in  the  moon, 

Which  trembling  ran  around  the  chamber  wide, 
Kissing  and  flooding  the  rich  flowers  which 
June 

Had  fann'd  to  life,  and  which  in  summer  pride 
'Rose  like  a  queen's  companions.     Lais  soon, 

Touch'd  by  the  scene,  look'd  as  she  had  forgot 

The  world :  the  boy  stood  rooted  to  the  spot. 

XXXI. 

He  stood,  with  beating  pulse,  and  widen'd  eyes. 
Like  one  struck  dumb  by  some  magician*t 
charm. 

Listening  to  the  low  music  of  her  sighs, 
And  gazing  on  her  white  and  rounded  arm ; 

At  last  the  lady  motion'd  as  to  rise. 

When  it  occurr'd  to  him  there  might  be  harm 

Unless  he  left  (and  quickly  left)  the  place : 

He  moved,  and  then  she  met  him,  (ace  to  face. 

XXXIL 

It  was  the  lady's  turn  to  wonder  now. 
She  wonder'd,  but  her  wonder  soon  subsided, 

And  scorn  and  anger  flash'd  across  her  brow; 
At  length,  she  grew  more  calm,  and  (perhapa 
guided 

By  pity  for  his  youth)  she  ask'd  him  how- 
How  a  young  gentleman  hke  him,  who  pridet* 
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Himself  upon  his  modesty,  could  call  I  To  trace  it  in  the  quaint  and  antique  text; 

A.t  such  an  hour : — he  blushed  and  told  her  all.       YouMl  find  the  meaning  not  at  all  perplex* d. 


XXXIII. 

She  swore  she  would  have  vengeance  for  the 
wrong, 

Double  and  deadly  vengeance — and  she  had. 
His  majesty  soon  after  took  that  long 

Journey  whence  none  but  ghosts,  or  things  as 
bad, 
Return  :  'twas  said  his  wine  grew  mighty  strong, 

And  that  'twas  handed  by  this  curious  lad, 
(Gyges)  whom  Lais  fancied  from  that  day. 
And  made  Lord  of  herself  and  Lydia. 

XXXIV. 

That  king !  he  was  the  last  of  all  his  race— 
A  race  of  kings  and  heroes ;  and  he  lay 

Helpless  and  dead :  his  smile  gave  power  and 
place 
Honour  and  wealth  and  joy,  hut  yesterday. 

But  poison  had  swept  the  smile  from  ofT  his  face, 
And  his  cold  limbs  went  floating  faraway, 

Stript  of  the  tomb  wherein  he  should  have  slept : 

He  lived  unhonour'd,  and  he  died  unwept. 

XXXV. 

It  is  a  chilling  thing  to  see,  as  I 

Have  seen,  a  man  go  down  into  the  grave, 
Without  a  tear,  or  e'en  an  alter'd  eye : 

Oh !  sadder  far  than  when  fond  women  rave. 
Or  children  weep  or  aged  parents  sigh 

O'er  one  whom  art  and  love  doth  strive  to  save 
In  vain;  man's  heart  is  soothed  by  every  tone 
Of  pity,  saying  he's  *'  not  quite  alone." 

XXXVI. 

I  saw  a  pauper  once,  when  I  was  young. 
Borne  to  his  shallow  grave :  the  bearers  trod 

Smiling  to  where  the  death-hell  heavily  rung. 
And  soon  his  bones  were  laid  beneath  the  sod : 

On  the  rough  boards  the  earth  was  gaily  flung: 
Methought  the  prayer  which  gave  him  to  his 
God 

Was  coldly  said: — then  all,  passing  away, 

Left  the  scarce-coflin'd  wretch  to  quick  decay. 

XXXVII. 

It  was  an  autumn  evening,  and  the  rain 

Had  ceased  awhi.c,  but  the  loud  winds  did 
shriek 

And  caird  the  deluging  tempest  back  again. 
The  flag-staff  on  the  church>yard  tow'r  did 
creak. 

And  through  the  black  clouds  ran  a  lightning  vein. 
And  then  the  flapping  rax  en  came  to  seek 

Its  home:  its  flight  was  heavy,  and  its  wing 

Seem'd  weary  with  a  long  day's  wandering. 

XXXVIII. 

How  the  frail  pair  lived  on  I  know  not :  I 
Have  but  subdued  Candaules  to  my  strain. 

It  was  enough  for  me  that  he  should  die. 
And  having  kill'd  the  king,  why— that's  the 
main: 

So,  for  the  moral  of  the  story,  try 
iTurning  to  the  beginning  once  again,) 


XXXIX. 

Reader,  this  trifle's  ended  :  I  have  told 
The  tale  and  shown  the  moral  *•  in  a  way :" 

Yet  doth  my  page  another  truth  unfold. 
Namely,  that  women  of  the  present  day 

Are  not  so  bad,  nor  half,  as  those  of  old. 
Then,  cast  not  thou  the  lesson  quite  away. 

That — as  they're  belter  than  they  were  before. 

Why,  men  should  lovo  'em  {wisely)  more  and 
more. 


IMARCIAN  COLONNA. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  story  of  •*  Marcian  Colonna"  is  fictitious; 
but  the  catastrophe  was  suggested  by  a  paper 
which  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Ma- 
gazine, entitled,  ••  An  Extract  from  Gosschen's 
Diary."  My  original  intention  was  to  paint  the 
fluctuations  of  a  fatalist's  mind. — touched  with 
insanity, — alternately  raised  by  kindness  and  de- 
pressed by  neglect  or  severity, — ameliorated  by 
the  contemplation  of  external  nature,  and  gene- 
rally influenced  by  the  same  causes  which  operate 
on  more  healthful  temperaments.  This  intention 
has  been  in  some  measure  departed  from,  and  the 
story  gradually  took  the  form  in  which  it  now 
stands.  The  incidents  were  invented:  yet,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state  that  when  the  tale  was 
near  its  completion,  I  read,  in  Forsyt he's  Travels, 
the  account  of  a  Princess  Pignatelli,  whose  mis- 
fortunes closely  resemble  those  of  the  heroine  of 
Marcian  Colonna. 


PART   I. 


Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong; 

Imputed  madness,  prison'd  solitude. 

And  the  mind's  canker,  in  its  savage  mood. 

Lanunt  of  T)u90. 


I. 

For  ever  and  for  ever  shalt  thou  be 
Unto  the  lover  and  the  poet  dear. 
Thou  land  of  sunlit  skies  and  fountains  clear, 
Of  temples,  and    grey  columns,   and   waving 

woods, 
And  mountains,  from  whose  rifts  the  burning 

floods 
Rush  in  bright  tumult  to  the  Adrian  sea: 
O  thou  romantic  land  of  Italy  ! 
Mother  of  painting  and  sweet  sounds !— though 

now 
The  laurels  are  all  torn  from  off*  thy  brow— 
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Yet,  though  the  shape  of  F'reedom  now  no  more 
May  walx  in  beau:y  on  thy  piny  shore, 
Shall  I,  upon  waose  :»oiil  thy  poets'  lays, 
And  all  thy  songs  and  hundred  stories,  fell 
Like  dim  Arabian  charms,  break  the  soft  spell 
Thai  bound  me  to  thee  in  thine  earlier  days  ? 
X»^ver,  divinest  Italy, — thou  shall  be 
For  aye  the  watchword  of  the  heart  to  me. 

IL 

Famous  thou  art,   and  shale  be   tbroagh  all 
time  : 
Not  that  because  thine  iron  children  hurled 
Like  arrows  o'er  the  conquest-stricken  world. 
Their  tyrannies, — but  that,  in  a  later  day. 
Great  spints,  and  gentle  too.  tririmphing  came; 
And,  as  the  mighty  d.iy-stir  makes  its  way 
From  darknes.«  into  li^ht,  th»^y  toward  their  fame 
Went,  gathering  splendour  till  they  grew  sublime. 

Yet  first  of  all  thy  son.-?  wore  th-^y  who  wove 
Thy  silken  hing'.iti<j;*i  into  tales  of  love, 
And  faire.st  far  the  sjentlc  forms  that  shine 
In  thy  own  poets'  f.icry  songs  divine. 
O  !  long  as  lips  shall  smile  or  pitying  tears 
Rain  from  the  eyes  of  beauty, — long  as  fears 
Or  doubts  or  hopes  shall  scar  or  ."loothe  the  heart. 
Or  flatteriea  softly  fall  on  woman's  ears. 
Or  witching  words  be  spoke  at  twilight  hours. 
Or  tender  songs  be  sung  in  orange  bowers. — 
Long  as  the  stars,  like  ladies*  looks,  by  night 
Shall    shine, — more    constant    and    almost    as 

bright,— 
So  long,  though  hidden  in  a  foreign  shroud. 
Shall  Dante*s  mighty  spirit  speak  aloud  : 
So  long  the  lamp  of  fiame  on  Petrarch's  urn 
Shall,  like  the  light  of  learning,  duly  bum; 
And  he  be  loved — he  with  his  hundred  tales,    ■ 
As  varying  as  the  shadowy  cloud  that  sails 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  April  sky. 
And  musical  as  when  the  waters  run 
Lapsing  through  sylvan  haunts  deliciously. 
Nor  may  that  gay  romancer  who  hath  told 
Of  knight  and  damsel  and  enchantments  old. 
So  well,  be  e'er  forgot ;  nor  he  who  sung 
Of  Salem's  holy  city  lost  and  won, 
The  seer-like  Tasso,  who  enamoured  hung 
On  Leonora's  beauty,  and  became 
Her  martyr, — blasted  by  a  mingled  flame. 

The  masters  of  the  world  haye  vanished,  and 
Thy  gods  haye  left  or  lost  their  old  command ; 
The  painter  and  the  poet  now  have  fled. 
And  slaves  usurp  the  seat  of  Caesar  dead : 
Prison  and  painted  palace  hast  thou  still, 
But  filled  with  creatures  whom  mere  terrors  kill ; 
Afraid  of  life  and  death,  they  Uve  and  die 
Eternally,  and  slay  their  own  weak  powers, 
And  hate  the  past,  and  dread  the  future  time. 
And  while  they  steal  from  pleasure  droop  to 

crime, 
Plucking  the  leayes  from  all  the  rosy  hours: 
Alas,  alas !  beautiful  Italy  ! 
—Yet  he  who  late  hath  risen  like  a  star 
Among  us  (now  by  the  Venice  waves  afar 
He  loiters  with  his  song,)  hath  writ  of  thee, 
And  shared  his  laurell'd  immortality 
With  thy  decaying  fortunes.     Murmur  not. 


For  me,  with  my  best  skill  will  I  rehearse 

My  story,  tor  ic  speaks  of  thine  and  thee : 

It  is  a  sad  and  legendary  verse. 

And  thus  it  runs : 

I 

III. 

There  is  a  loftf  spot 

;  Visible  amongst  the  mountains  Appenine, 
Where  once  a  hermit  dwelt,  not  yet  forgot 
'i  He  or  his  famous  miracles  divine : 
I  And  there  the  convent  of  Laverna  stands 
I  In  solitude,  built  up  by  saintly  hands. 
And  dcem'd  a  wonder  in  the  elder  time. 
Chasms  of  the  early  world  are  yawning  there, 
.  And  rocks  arc  seen,  cragjiy,  and  vast,  and  bare. 
And  many  a  dizzy  precipice  sublime. 
And  caverns  dark  as  Death,  where  the  wild  sir 
Rushes  from  alt  the  quarters  of  the  sky: 
Above,  in  all  his  old  regaliry. 
The  monarch  eaq^lc  sits  upon  his  throne, 
Or  floats  upon  the  dei«ert  winds,  alone. 
There,  belted  'round  and  'round  by  forests  drear, 
'  Black  pine,  and  giant  beech,  and  oaks  that  rear 
Their  brown  diminished  hetids  Uke  shrubs  be> 
'  tween, 

I  And  guarded  by  a  river  that  is  seen 
Flashing  and  wandering  through  the  dell  below, 
Laverna  stands.        It  is  a  place  of  woe, 
'  And  'midst  its  cold  dim  aisles  and  cells  of  gloom. 
The  pale  Franciscan  meditates  his  doom  ;— 
An  exile  from  his  kind,  save  some  sad  few 
(Like  him  imprison'd  and  devoted,)  who. 
Deserting  their  high  natures  for  the  creed 
A  bigot  fashioned  in  his  weaker  dreams. 
Left  love  and  hfe  (yet  love  is  life,  indeed.) 
And  all  the  wonders  of  the  world, — its  gleams 
!  Of  joy,  of  sunshine,  fair  as  those  which  spring 
!  From  the  great  poet's  high  imagining. 
Sounds,  and  gay  sights,  and  woman's  words  which 
;  bless 

And  carry  on  their  echoes  happiness, — 
Left  all  that  man  inherits,  and  fell  down 
To  worship  in  the  dust,  a  demon's  crown : 
For  there  a  phantom  of  a  fearful  size. 
Shaped  out  of  shadow  and  cloud,  and  nursed  in 

pain. 
And  bom  of  doubt  and  sorrow,  and  of  the  brain 
The  ever  evil  spirit  mocks  man's  eyes ; 
And  they  who  worship  it  are  cold  and  wan, 
Timid  and  proud,  envying  while  they  despise 
The  wealth  and  wishes  of  their  fellow  man. 

IV. 

Amongst  the  squalid  crowd  that  lingered  there. 
Mocking  with  empty  forms  and  hopeless  prayer 
Their  bounteous  God,  was  one  of  princely  race,'^ 
The  young  Colonna,  in  his  form  and  face 
Honouring   the   mighty  stem   from  which   he 

sprung. 
Bom  amidst  Roman  ruins,  he  had  hunp 
O'er  every  tale  of  sad  antiquity. 
And  on  its  fallen  honours,  once  so  high, 
Had  mused  like  one  who  hoped.    His  soul  had 

gone 
Into  the  depth  of  sges,  and  bad  brought 
From  thence  strange  things  and  tidings,  such  as 

none 
Or  few  e'er  dream  of  now ;  and  then  he  though* 
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That  somewhat  of  the  spirit  old  might  be 
Still  living  in  the  land — perhaps  might  haunt 
The  temples  still ;  and  often  silently 
He  wander' d  through  the  night,  and  loved  to 

hear 
The  winds  come  waiHng  by  the  tombs,  and  see 
The  thistle  stagger  and  the  ivy  sere 
Shake  in  the  blast — she  who  triumphantly 
Hangs  her  black  tresses,  like  a  rustling  pall, 
O'er  grave  and  arch  alike,  and  preys  on  all. 

He  was  the  youngest  of  his  house,  and  from 
His  very  boyhood  a  severer  gloom 
Than    such  as  marks  the  child,  gathered  and 

grew 
Around  him,  like  an  overshadowing  veil ; 
And  yet  at  times — (often)  when  some  sad  tale 
Was  told,  from  out  that  seeming  darkness  flew 
Flashes  of  mind  and  passion,  and  his  eye 
Burned  with  the  lightning  of  his  brain,  and  then 
He  spoke  more  proudly ;  yet,  by  many  men 
(Who  some  ancestral  taint  had  not  forgot,) 
Marcian  was  shunned  from  very  infancy. 
And  mark'd  and  chartered  for  the  madman's  lot. 

V. 

At  home  he  met  neglect,  and  fear  abroad, 
And  so  life  grew,  early,  a  heavy  load. 
Studious  he  was,  and  on  the  poet's  page 
Had  pored  beyond  the  feeling  of  his  age. 
And  war,  and  high  exploit,  and  knightly  worth, 
And  fiery  love,  and  dark  and  starry  themes 
Fed,  with  distempered  food,  the  aching  dreams 
That  haunted  all  his  hours,  and  gave  birth 
To  thirst  of  enterprise  and  wishes  vain, 
Which  died  as  they  arose, — in  pride  and  pain. 

For  he  was  doom'd  by  a  father's  will  to  wear 
The  sullen  cowl,  and  was  forbid  to  share 
The  splendour  of  an  elder  brother's  fate : 
And  therefore  came  distrust  and  bitter  hate ; 
And  envy,  like  the  serpent's  twining  coil. 
Ran   'round    his    heart,  and    fixed   its    station 

there ; 
And  through  his  veins  did  lurking  fevers  boil. 
Until  they  burst  in  madness ; — then  his  mind 
Became,  at  last,  as  is  that  languid  wind 
That  floats  across  the  calm  blue  sea,  and  falls 
And  rises  o'er  the  Coliseum's  walls, 
And  he  like  that  great  ruin. — In  this  hour 
Of  misery,  when  the  soul  had  lost  its  power, 
When  memory  slept,  and  that  blank  idiot  air, 
More  hideous  than  death — to  which  despair 
Is  nothing,  nor  remorse — came  smiling  o'er 
His  features,  they  (his  cautious  parents)  bore 
The  youth  unto  Laverna.    By  the  shore 
Of  the  blue  dashing  Mediterranean  seas 
They  travell'd;  and  at  times  when  the  swift 

breeze 
Came  playing  'round  his  brows,  a  sadness  crept 
Silently  o'er  his  eye,  and  then  he  sighed 
Like  one  who  thought,  and  when  the  soft  wind 

died 
He  listened  to  its  gentle  fall,  and  wept. 
They  noted  not  the  change,  but  bore  him  on 
Unto  his  convent  prison,  and  their  gold 
Stamped  with  the  weight  of  truth  the  tale  they 

told ; 
And  there  they  left  him  to  his  fate,— «lone. 
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VI. 

They  left  him  to  his  prison,  and  then  retomed ; 
And  festal  sounds  were  heard,  and  songs  were 

sung, 
And  all  around  the  walls  were  garlands  hung 
As  usual,  and  gay  censers  brightly  burned 
In  the  Colonna  palace.    He  was  miss'd 
By  none,  and  when  his  mother  fondly  kiss'd 
Her  eldest  born,  and  bade  him  on  that  day 
Devote  him  to  the  dove-eyed  Julia, 
The  proud  Vitelli's  child,  Rome's  paragon, 
She  thought  no  longer  of  her  cloistered  son. 

On  that  same  night  of  mirth  VitelU  came 
With  his  fair  child,  sole  heiress  of  his  name, — 
She  came  amidst  the  lovely  and  the  proud. 
Peerless;    and  when   she   moved,   the   gallant 

crowd 
Divided,  as  the  obsequious  vapours  light 
Divide  to  let  the  queen-moon  pass  by  night: 
Then  looks  of  love  were  seen,  and  many  a  sigh 
Was  wasted  on  the  air,  and  some  aloud 
Talk'd  of  the  pangs  they  felt  and  swore  to  die: 
She.  like  the  sohtary  rose  that  springs 
In  the  first  warmth  of  summer  days,  and  flings 
A  perfume  the  more  sweet  because  alone — 
Just  bursting  into  beauty,  with  a  zone 
Half  girl's,  half  woman's,  smiled  and  then  forgot 
Those  gentle  things  to  which  she  answered  not. 
But  when  Colonna's  heir  bespoke  her  hand. 
And  led  her  to  the  dance,  she  question'd  why 
His  brother  joined  not  in  that  revelry : 
Careless  he  turn'd  aside  and  did  command 
Loudly  the  many  instruments  to  sound. 
And  well  did  that  young  couple  tread  the  ground : 
Each  step  was  lost  in  each  accordant  note, 
which  through  the  palace  seemed  that  night  to 

float 
As  merrily,  as  though  the  Satyr-god 
With  his  inspiring  reed  (the  mighty  Pan,) 
Had  left  his  old  Arcadian  woods,  and  trod 
Piping  upon  the  shores  Italian. 

Again  she  asked  in  vain :  yet,  as  he  turned 
(The  brother)  from  her,  a  fierce  colour  burned 
Upon  his  cheek,  and  fading  left  it  pale 
As  death,  and  half  proclaimed  the  guilty  tale. 
— She  dwelt  upon  that  night  till  pity  grew 
Into  a  wilder  passion :  the  sweet  dew 
That  linger'd  in  her  eye  '*  for  pity's  sake," 
Was — (like  an  exhalation  in  the  sun) 
Dried  and  absorbed  by  love.     Oh  !  love  can  take 
What  shape  he  pleases,  and  when  once  begun 
His  fiery  inroad  in  the  soul,  how  vain 
The  after- knowledge  which  his  presence  gives ! 
We  weep  or  rave,  but  still  he  lives,  and  lives 
Master  and  lord,  'midst  pride  and  tears  and  pain. 

VII. 

Now  may  we  seek  Colonna.    When  he  found 
Himself  a  prisoner  in  his  cell,  and  bound, 
And  saw  the  eyeless  skull  and  glass  of  sand 
And  ghastly  crucifix  before  him,  he 
*Rose  with  a  sudden  shriek  and  burst  the  band 
That  tied  him  to  his  pallet,  and  stood  free : 
Not  thus  alone  he  stood,  for  the  wild  shock 
Darted  upon  hia  brain  and  did  unlock 
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The  gates  of  memory,  and  from  his  soul 
Gradual  he  felt  the  clouds  of  madness  roll, 
And  with  his  mind's  redemption  every  base 
And  darker  passion  fled — shrunk  *fore  its  light, 
As  at  the  glance  of  morning  shrinks  the  night. 
Not  suddenly, — but  slow,  from  day  to  day, 
The  shadow  from  his  spirit  passed  away, 
And  sometimes  would  return  at  intervals, 
As  blight  upon  the  opening  blossom  falls. 
— And  then  he  pondered  in  his  prison  place, 
On  many  an  awful  theme  ne'er  conn*d  before ; 
Of  darkness  and  decay,  and  of  that  shore 
Upon  whose  shadowy  strand  pale  spirits  walk, 
^Tis  said,  for  many  ages ;  and  would  talk 
Right  eloquent  with  every  monk  who  there 
Boasted  of  penitence,  and  felt  despair, 
In  whose  dull  eye  Hope  shone  not,  and  whose 

breath 
Was  one  unvaried  tale  of  Death  and  Death. 

VIII. 

But  in  his  gentler  moments  he  would  gaze, 
With  something  of  the  love  of  earlier  days. 
On  the  far  prospects,  and  on  summer  morns 
Would  wander  to  a  high  and  distant  peak. 
Against  whose  r^cky  bosom  the  clouds  break 
In  showers  upon  the  forests.     It  adorns 
The  landscape,  and  from  out  a  pine-wood  high, 
Springs  like  a  craggy  giant  to  the  sky. 
Here,  on  this  summit  of  the  hills,  he  loved 
To  lie  and  look  upon  the  world  below ; 
And  almost  did  he  wish  at  umes  to  know 
How  in  that  busy  world  man  could  be  moved 
To  live  for  ever— what  delights  were  there 
To  equal  the  fresh  sward  and  odorous  air, 
The  valleys  and  green  slopes,  and  the  sweet  call 
Of  bird  to  bird,  what  time  the  shadows  fall 
Toward  the  west : — yet  something  there  must  b^ 
He  felt,  and  that  he  now  desired  to  see. 

As  once  he  pondered  there,  on  the  far  world. 
And  on  himself,  like  a  lone  creature  hurled 
From  all  its  pleasures — its  temptations,  all. 
Over  his  heart  there  fell,  like  a  dark  pall. 
The  memory  of  the  past :  he  thought  and  thought, 
Till  in  his  brain  a  busier  spirit  wrought. 
And  Nature  then  unlockM  with  her  sweet  smile 
The  icy  barrier  of  his  heart,  and  he 
Returned  unto  his  first  humanity. 
He  felt  a  void,  and  much  he  grieved  the  while, 
Within  his  heart,  as  though  he  wish'd  to  share 
A  joy  he  knew  not  with  another  mind  ; 
Wild  were  his  thoughts,  but  every  wish  refined, 
And  pure  as  waters  of  the  mountain-spring : 
Was  it  the  birth  of  Love  ? — did  he  unbind 
(Like  the  far  scent  of  wild  flowers  blossoming) 
His  perfumed  pinions  in  that  rocky  lair. 
To  sare  a  heart  so  young  from  perishing  there  ?— 

IX. 

Some  memory  had  he  of  Vitelli*t  child. 
But  gathered  where  he  now  remembered  not ; 
Perhaps,  like  a  faint  dream  or  vinon  wild 
(Which,  once  beheld,  may  never  be  forgot,) 
She  floated  in  his  fancy ;  and  when  pain 
And  fevers  hot  came  thronging  round  his  braini 
Her  shape  and  voice  fell  like  a  balm  upon 
His  sad  and  dark  imagination. 


A  gentle  minister  she  was,  when  he 

Saw  forms,  'twas  said,  which  often  silently 

Passed  by  his  midnight  couch,  and  felt  at  times 

Strange  horror  for  imaginary  crimes 

(Committed,  or  to  be,)  and  in  his  walk 

Of  Fate  and  Death,  and  phantom  things  would 

talk. 
Shrieks  scared  him  from  his  sleep,  and  figures 

came 
On  his  alarmM  sight,  and  through  the  glades. 
When  evening  fiU'd  the  woods  with  trembling 

shades, 
FollowM  his  footsteps,  and  a  star-like  flame 
Floated  before  his  eyes  palely  by  day. 
And  glared  by  night  and  would  not  pass  away. 
— At  last  his  brother  died.     Giovanni  fell 
A  victim  in  a  cause  he  loved  too  well ; 
And  the  Colonna  prince,  without  his  heir, 
Bethought  him  of  the  distant  convent,  where 
A  child  had  been  imprisoned,  that  he  might  gain 
Riches  for  one  he  better  loved : — How  vain. 
And  idle  now !  Dead  was  the  favoured  son. 
And  sad  the  father, — but  the  crime  was  done. 

X. 

Then  Marcian  sought  his  home.    A  ghastly 

gloom 
Hung  over  the  pillars  and  the  wrecks  of  Rome, 
And  scarcely,  as  the  clouds  were  swiftly  driven 
In  masses  shrouding  the  blue  face  of  Heaven 
Was  seen,  by  tremulous  glimpses,  the  pale  moon. 
Who  looked  abroad  in  fear  and  vanished  soon. 
The  winds  were  loud  amongst  the  ruins,  where 
The  wild  weeds  shook  abroad  their  ragged  hair. 
And  sounds  were  heard,  like  sobs  from  some  lone 

man, 
And  murmuring 'tween  his  banks  theTyberran. 
In  the  Colonna  palace  there  were  tears 
Flowing  from  aged  eyes  that  seldom  wept ; 
Their  son  was  gone — the  hope  of  many  years 
Cold  in  his  marble  home  for  ever  slept. 
— The  father  met  bis  child:    with  tremulous 

grasp 
He  press'd  his  hand,  and  he  retnrn'd  the  clasp. 
And  spoke  assuring  words — **  that  he  was  come 
To  soothe    his    grief  and    cheer  his  desolate 

home," — 
And  then  he  bade  him  quite  forget  the  past. 
Thus  hand  in  hand  they  sat  awhile  ;  at  last 
A  deep  deep  sob  came  bursting  from  the  gloom 
That  hid  the  far  part  of  the  palace  room. 
And,  after,  all  was  silent  as  the  grave. 
Colonna  'rose,  and  by  the  lamp  that  gave 
A  feeble  light,  saw,  like  a  shape  of  stone. 
His  mother  couching  in  the  dust,  alone : 
Her  hand  was  clench'd,  and  her  eye  wander*d 

wild 
Like  one  who  lost  and  sought  (in  vain)  a  child ; 
And  now  and  then  a  smile,  but  not  a  tear, 
Told  that  she  fancied  still  her  darling  near ; 
And  t^en  she  shook  her  head,  cross' d  her  arms 
Over  her  breast,  and  turned  her  from  the  light. 
And  seem'd  as  though  she  mutter'd  inward 

charms. 
To  scare  some  doubtful  phantom  from  her  sight. 
He  spoke  to  her  in  vain:  her  heart  was  flll'd 
With  grief,  and  every  passion  else  was  still'd. 
Was  buried  ,^06t.    Just  as  the  mighty  rains 
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Which.  gniLering,  Hood  ihe  valtGye  in  tht  di 
Of  Auluniii,  or  sa  rivers  when  enow  decays 
Sweep  alt  iliinus  in  iheit  courae,  'til  nought  re- 


AtUst  [he-woe!!  ilmiwrapp'dlhgmalher  round, 
Broke  and  dissolved,  and  n  serener  dny 
Shone  on  her  life  ;  bii[  never  niore  ihc  aound 

Was  heard  vviihin  Coionnft's  walls, — and  yel 
A  calm  and  pleaaant  circle  ofien  met. 
And  Ihe  despisod  negleclad  Marcian  now 
Wore  ibe  descended  honours  on  hia  brow. 
Unlika  he  was  in  boyhood,— ym  ao  grayo 
They  doubled  sninetimca  if  lie  quite  Torf^ve 
The  pael ;  and  ihen  ihere  plny'd  n  moody  smiie 
About  lua  mouth,  and  he  at  limes  would  epcak 
or  one  with  heavenly  hioom  upon  her  cheek. 
Whose  viaioti  did  his  convent  hours  beguile  ; 
A  i^anlom  ahnpc,  and  which  in  aleep  aiill  came 
And  fann'd  ihc  colour  of  his  cheek  to  flame. 
Sometimes  has  he  been  known  to  gaze  afar 
Watching  the  coming  of  the  e/cning  star, 
And  a«  it  pragreea'd  toward  the  middle  aky , 
Ijke  Iha  aiill  twilight's  lonelf  deity, 
WouM  fancy  that  a  spirit  resided  thKto, 
A  gentle  apicit  and  young,  wilh  golden  hair, 
And  eyes  aa  blue  as  llie  blue  donie  above. 
And  a  voice  as  tender  as  the  souiid  of  love. 

XII. 
Some  moniiis  tliiu  pasa'd  among  the  wrecks 
of  Rome, 
And  aeldom  ihuughl  he  of  the  fearful  doom 
On  which  he  used  to  ponder ;  itill  he  fait 
That  he  alone  amidst  ihe  many  dwelt, 
Lonely ;  bat  why  he  cared  not,  or  forgot 
The  jibinga  cost  upon  his  early  lot. 
—One  morning  as  he  lay  half  lislkesly 
Wiihin  (he  shadow  of  a  column,  where 
Hi9  forehead  met  such  gusts  ofcoohng  air 
As  the  bright  Bummer  knows  in  Italy. 
A  gorgeous  cavalcade  went  thundering  by, 
Dualy  and  worn  with  (iRVch  nBitpasi'd 
Some  said  the  gseu  Count  had  retum'd,  at  lost, 
Prum  bis  long  absence  upon  faieign  lands ; 
'TviM  told  that  many  counlries  be  had  seen, 
(He  and  iua  lady  daughter)  and  had  been 
A  long  time  journeying  on  the  Syrian  sands. 
And  viriled  holy  epoTS,  and  placea  where 
The  ChcistiaTi  roused  the  Pagan  from  hia  tair, 
And  tauib'  l^im  charity  and  creeds  divine. 
By  epilling  bis  bright  blood  in  Palestine. 

xm. 

Vitfllli  and  hia  child  telurn'il  at  last. 
After  some  years  of  wandering.     Julia 
Had  been  Irettothcd  and  widow'd  ;  she  had  pais'd 
From  bondage  into  liberty,  and  they 
Who  knew  iho  biller  husband  she  had  wed, 
Reiueed  to  learn  thai  he  indeed  was  dead. 


Andsc 


Stain'd  her  psle  cheek  at  times  in  after  yeara. 
And  much  un kindness  from  the  man  on  whom 
She  hod  bestow'd  her  beauty,  drew  a  gloom 
Around  her  liica,  and  curtain'd  up  in  shade 
The  eyes  that  once  like  sunny  spirits  play'd, 
Bui  he  was  dead: — Sailing  along  the  aea, 
His  pleasure  barque  was  gliding  pleasantly, 
When  sudden  winds  aroae,  and  mighty  wavea 
Were  put  in  motion,  and  deep  yawning  gravea 
Opened  on  every  aide  with  hideous  roar : 
He  scream'd  and  struggled,  and  was  aean  do 

This  was  the  tale.— Orsini'a  tiiles  fell 
Upon  a  student  youth,  scarce  known  before, 
Who  took  the  princely  name  and  wore  it  well 

XIV. 

And  Julia  saw  tho  youth  she  loved  again  : 
But  he  was  now  the  great  Colonna'e  heir, 
And  she  whom  ho  had  left  so  young  and  fair, 
rs  ago,  was  grown,  with  pain 


Ofih 


:a  heart 


When  h 
He  gaied  and  gasp'd  as  though  his  heart  would 

burst. 
Her  figure  came  before  him  like  a  dream 
inny  gleam 
Broke  in  upon  his  soul  and  lit  his  eye 
elhing  of  a  lender  prophecy, 
ihe  ihen  the  ahape  he  oft  had  seen. 
By  day  and  night,— aha  who  had  such  alrange 


I  of  hia  wildest  hour? 


power 
Over  the  ten 

nd  was  it  not  a  phantom  that  had  been 
Wondering  about  him  I    Oh  vriih  what  deep  fear 
He  Ibten'd  now.  to  mark  if  he  could  hear 

thai  hiU'd  him,  but  she  never  spoke  j 
For  in  her  heart  her  own  young  love  awoke 

mm  its  long  slumber,  aod  chsin'd  down  lier 
tongue 

nd  she  aal  mute  before  him  :  he,  the  while. 

lood  feasting  on  her  melancholy  smile, 

ill  o'er  hia  eyes  a  diity  vapour  hung ; 

nd  he  rush'd  forth  into  the  freshening  air, 

f'hich  ktea'd  and  play'd  about  his  temples  bare. 
And  he  grew  calm.     Not  unobserved  he  fled. 


Forsf 


dhim 


Saw  with  a 

His  secret  paseion,  and  home  silently 

~he  went  rejoicing,  till  Vilelli  asked 

Wherefore  her  spirit  fell," — and  then  she  taak'd 
Her  fancy  for  eicuso  wherewith  to  hide 
Her  thoughts,  and  turn  his  curious  gaze  aside. 
XV. 

That  fateful  day  pass'd  by;   and  Ihen  there 

Another  and  anolber,  and  ihe  flame 
Of  love  burnt  brightly  in  Colonna's  breast, 
hile  it  flll'd  it  robbed  his  soul  of  rest : 


m  dear  to  him , — 
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Where'er  he  wander'd  she  would  come  upon 
His  mind,  a  phantom-like  companion ; 
Yet,  with  that  idle  dread  with  which  the  heart 
Stifles  its  pleasures,  he  would  ever  depart 
And  loiter  long  amongst  the  streets  of  Rome, 
When  she,  he  feared,  might  visit  at  his  home. 
A  strange  and  sad  perverseness ;  he  did  fear 
To  part  with  that  pale  hope  which  shone  at  last 
Glimmering  upon  his  fortunes.    Many  a  year 
Burthen'd  with  evil  o'er  his  head  had  pass'd. 
And  stamp'd  upon  his  brow  the  marks  of  care. 
And  so  he  seem'd  as  old  before  his  time  : 
And  many  would  pretend  that  in  his  air 
There  was  a  gloom  that  had  its  birth  in  crime. 
— 'Tis  thus  the  wretched  are  trod  down.  Despair ! 
Doth  strike  as  deep  a  furrow  in  the  brain 
As  mischief  or  remorse;  and  doubt  will  pain 
And  sear  the  heart  like  sin  accomplish'd. 
But  slander  ever  hath  hung  upon  the  head 
Of  silent  sorrow,  and  corroding  shame 
Preys  on  his  heart,  and  its  defenceless  name 
Is  blotted  by  the  bad,  until  it  flics 
From  the  base  world  a  willing  sacrifice. 


PART    II. 


Love  surely  hath  been  breathiof  here. 

S^Uins  Letmu, 

We  will  leave  them  lo  themselves, 

To  the  moon  and  the  ttars,  these  happy  elves, 

To  the  murmuring  wave  and  the  zephyr's  wing, 

That  dreams  of  gentlest  Jnyance  bring, 

To  bathe  their  slumbering  eyes. 

T§le  of  Pelm$. 


I. 

Oh  power  of  love  so  fearful  and  so  fair^ 
Life  of  our  life  on  earth,  yet  kin  to  care— 
Oh  !  thou  day-dreaming  Spirit,  who  dost  look 
Upon  the  future,  as  the  charmed  book 
Of  Fate  were  open'd  to  thine  eyes  alone — 
Thou  who  dost  cull,  from  moments  stolen  and 

gone 
Into  eternity,  memorial  things 
To  deck  the  days  to  come — thy  revellings 
Were  glorious  and  beyond  all  others:   Thou 
Didst  banquet  upon  beauty  once ;  and  now 
The  ambrosial  feast  is  ended ! — ^Let  it  be. 
Enough  to  say,  **  U  was," — Oh  !  upon  me 
From  thy  o'ershadowing  wings  ethereal 
Shake  odoroua  airs,  so  may  my  senses  all 
Be  spell-bound  to  thy  service,  beautiful  power, 
And  on  the  breath  of  every  coming  hour 
Send  me  faint  tidings  of  the  things  that  were, 
And  aid  me  as  I  try  gently  to  tell 
The  story  of  that  young  Italian  pair. 
Who  loved  so  lucklessly,  yet  ah !  eo  welL 

IL 

How  long  Colonna  in  his  gloomier  mood 
Remained,  it  matters  not :  I  will  not  brood 
On  evil  themes ;  but,  leaving  grief  and  crime, 
At  once,  I  pass  unto  a  blither  time. 


— One  night — one  summer  night — he  wandered 

far 
Into  the  Roman  suburbs ;  many  a  star 
Shone  out  above  upon  the  silent  hours. 
Save  when,  awakening  the  sweet  infant  flowers. 
The  breezes  travell'd  from  the  west,  and  then 
A  small  cloud  came  abroad  and  fled  again. 
The  red  rose  was  in  blossom,  and  the  fair 
And  bending  lily  to  the  wanton  air 
Bared  her  white  breast,  and  the  voluptuous  lime 
Cast  out  his  perfumes,  and  the  wilding  thyme 
Mingled  his  mountain  sweets,  transplanted  low 
'Midst  all  the  flowers  that  in  those  regions  blow. 
— He  wandered  on :  At  last,  his  spirit  subdued 
By  the  deep  influence  of  that  hour,  partook 
E'en  of  its  nature,  and  he  felt  imbued 
With  a  more  gentle  love,  and  he  did  look 
At  times  amongst  the  stars,  as  on  a  book 
Where  he  might  read  his  destiny.     How  bright 
Heaven's  many  constellations  shone  that  night ! 
And  from  the  distant  river  a  gentle  tune, 
Such  as  is  uttered  in  the  month  of  June, 
By  brooks,  whose  scanty  streams  have  languisheu 

long 
For  rain,  was  heard ; — a  tender,  lapsing  song, 
Sent  up  in  homage  to  the  quiet  moon. 

in. 

He  mused,  till  firom  a  garden,  near  whose  wall 
He  leant,  a  melancholy  voice  was  heard 
Singing  alone,  like  some  poor  widow  bird 
That  casts  unto  the  woods  her  desert  call. 
It  was  the  voice — the  very  voice  that  rung 
Long  in  his  brain  that  now  so  sweetly  sung. 
He  pass'd  the  garden-bounds  and  lightly  trod, 
Checking  his  breath,  along  the  grassy  sod 
(By  buds  and  blossoms  half-hidden,  which  the 

breeze 
Had  ravished  from  the  clustering  orange-trees,) 
Until  he  reached  a  low  pavilion,  where 
He  saw  a  lady  pale,  with  radiant  hair 
Over  her  forehead,  and  in  garments  white; 
A  harp  was  by  her,  and  her  Angers  light 
Carelessly  o'er  the  golden  strings  were  flung ; 
Then,  shaking  back  her    locks,  with   upward 

eye. 
And  lips  that  dumbly  moved,  she  seemed  to 

try, 
To  catch  an  old  disused  melody — 
A  sad  Italian  air  it  was,  which  I 
Remember  in  my  boyhood  to  have  heard. 
And  still — (though  here  and  there  perhaps  a  word 
Be  now  forgot,)  I  recollect  the  song, 
Which  might  to  any  lovelorn  tale  belong. 

SONG. 

Whither,  ah !  whither  is  my  lost  love  straying — 
Upon  what  pleasant  land  beyond  the  sea  f 
Oh !  ye  winds,  now  playing 
Like  airy  spirits  round  my  temples  free. 
Fly  and  tell  him  this  from  me : 

Tell  him,  sweet  winds,  that  in  my  woman's  bosom 
My  young  love  still  retains  its  perfect  power, 
Or,  like  the  summer  blossom. 
That  changes  still  from  bud  to  the  full-blown 

flower, 
Grows  with  every  pasting  hoar. 


MARCIAN 


COLONNA. 

» 
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Say  (and  say  gently)  that,  since  we  two  parted, 
How  little  joy — much  sorrow  I  have  known ; 
Only  not  broken-hearted 
Because  I  muse  upon  bright  moments  gone, 
And  dream  and  think  of  him  alone. 

IV. 

The  lady  ended,  and  Colonna  knelt 
Before  her  with  outstretched  arms :  He  felt 
That  she,  whom  in  the  mountains  far  away 
His  heart  had  loved  so  much,  at  last  was  his. 
'•  Is  there,  oh!  is  there  in  a  world  like  this'* 
(He  spoke)  "such  joy  for  me  ?  Oh  !  Julia, 
Art  thou  indeed  no  phantom,  which  my  brain 
Has  conjured  out  of  grief  and  desperate  pain — 
And  shall  I  then  from  day  to  day  behold 
Thee  again,  and  still  again !  Oh  !  speak  to  me, 
Julia — and  gently,  for  I  have  grown  old 
In  sorrow  ere  my  time  :  I  kneel  to  thee." 
— Thus  with  a  passionate  voice  the  lover  broke 
Upon  her  solitude,  and  while  he  spoke 
In  such  a  tone  as  might  a  maiden  move. 
Her  fear  gave  place  to  pride,  and  pride  to  love. 
Quick  are  fond  women's  sighs,  and  clear  their 

powers. 
They  live  in  momenta  years,  an  age  in  hours ; 
Through  every  movement  of  the  heart  they  run 
[n  a  brief  period  with  a  courser's  speed, 
And  mark,  decide,  reject ;  but  if  indeed 
They  smile  on  us — oh !  as  the  eternal  sun 
Forms  and  illuminates  all  to  which  this  earth 
(Impregnate  by  his  glance)  hath  given  birth. 
Even  so  the  smile  of  woman  stamps  our  fates, 
And  consecrates  the  love  it  first  creates. 

V. 

At  first  she  listened  with  averted  eye, 
And  then,  half  turning  towards  him,  tenderly 
She  mark'd  the  deep  sad  truth  of  every  tone, 
Which  told  that  he  was  hers,  and  all  her  own ; 
And  saw  the  hectic  flush  upon  his  cheek, 
(That  silent  language  which  the  passions  speak 
So  eloquently  well)  and  so  she  smiled 
Upon  him.    With  a  pulse  rapid  and  wild 
A.nd  eyes  lit  up  with  love,  and  all  his  woes 
Abandoned  or  forgot,  he  lightly  rose. 
And  placed  himself  beside  her.     "  Julia! 
My  own,  my  own,  for  you  are  mine,"  he  said ; 
Then  on  her  shoulder  droop'd  his  feverish  head, 
And  for  a  moment  he  seemed  dying  away : 
But  he  recover'd  quick.     "  Oh  !  Marcian, 
I  fear" — she  softly  sigh'd  : — **  Again,  again. 
Speak,  my  divinest  love,  again,  and  shower 
The  music  of  your  words  which  have  such  power, 
Such  absolute  power  upon  my  fainting  soul — 
Oh!  Tve  been  wandering  towards  that  fearful 


Where  Life  and  Death,  Trouble  and  Silence  meet, 
(The  Grave)  with  weak,  perhaps  with  erring  feet, 
A  long,  long  time  without  thee — but  no  more ; 
For  can  I  think  upon  that  shadowy  shore. 
Whilst    thou    art   here    standing   beside    me, 

sweet!" — 
She  spoke;  **Dear  Mardan,  I" — How  soft  she 

speaks 
He  uttered :  "  Nay" — (and  as  the  daylight  breaks, 
Over  the  hills  at  morning,  was  her  smile) 
'  Nay  you  must  listen  silently,  awhile. 


••  Dear  Marcian,  you  and  I  for  many  years 
Have  suffered :  I  have  bought  relief  with  tears ; 
But,  my  poor  friend,  I  fear  a  misery 
Beyond  the  reach  of  tears  has  weighed  on  thee. 
What  'tis  I  know  not,  but  (now  calmly  mark 
My  words)  'twas  said  that — that  thy  mind  was 

dark, 
And  the  red  fountains  of  thy  blood  (as  Heaven 
Is  stained  with  the  dying  lights  of  Even) 
Were  tainted — that  thy  mind  did  wander  fiir, 
At  times,  a  dangerous  and  erratic  star. 
Which  like  a  pestilence  sweeps  the  lower  sky. 
Dreaded  by  every  orb  and  planet  nigh. 
This  hath  my  father  heard.     Oh !  Marcian, 
He  is  a  worldly  and  a  cruel  man. 
And  made  me  once  a  victim ;  but  again 
It  shall  not  be.     I  have  had  too  much  of  pain, 
Too  much  for  such  short  hours  as  life  affords. 
And  I  would  fain  from  out  the  golden  hoards 
Of  joy,  pluck  some  fair  ornament,  at  last, 
To  gild  my  life  with — but  my  life  hath  past" 

Her  head  sank  on  her  bosom :  gently  he 
Kissed  off  the  big  bright  tears  of  misery. 
Alas  !  that  ever  such  glittering  drops  should  flow 
(Bright  as  though  born  of  Happiness.)  from  woe  ' 
He  soothed  her  for  a  time,  and  she  grew  calm. 
For  lovers'  language  is  the  surest  balm 
To  hearts  that  sorrow  much :  that  night  they  parted 
With  kisses  and  with  tears,  but  both  light-hearted, 
And  many  a  vow  was  made  and  promise  spoke. 
And  well  beUeved  by  both  and  never  broke : 
They  parted,  but  from  that  time  often  met 
In  that  same  garden  when  the  sun  had  set, 
And  for  a  while  Colonna* s  mind  forgot, 
In  the  fair  present  hour,  his  future  lot. 

VI. 

To  those  o*er  whom  pale  Destiny  with  his  sting 
Hangs,  a  mere  glance,  a  word,  a  sound  will  bring 
The  bitter  future  with  its  terrors,  all 
Black  and  o'erwhelming.    Like  Colonna*s  star. 
Though  hidden  for  a  while  or  banish'd  far. 
The  time  will  come, — at  prayer  or  festival. 
Slumber  or  morning  sport  or  mid-day  task ; 
The  soul  can  never  fly  itself,  nor  mask 

The  face  of  Fate  with  smiles. 

How  oft  by  some  strange  ill  of  body  or  mind 
Man's  fine  and  piercing  sense  is  stricken  blind? 
No  matter  then  how  slight  the  shadows  be. 
The  veil  is  thick  to  him  who  cannot  see. 
Solid  and  unsubstantial,  false  and  true, 
And  Fear  and  Fate ;  but  to  that  wretched  few, 
Who  call  the  dim  phantasms  from  their  graves. 
And  bow  before  their  own  creations,  slaves, 
They  are  immortal — holy — fix'd — supreme. 
No  more  of  this. — Now  pass  I  to  my  theme. 

VIL 

The  hours  pass*d  gently, — even  happily 
Awhile ;  though  sometimes  o*er  Colonna's  brow 
There  shone  a  meaning  strange,  as  though  Iub 

doom 
Flaah*d  like  a  light  across  his  memory. 
And  left  behind  a  momentary  gloom  ; 
This  would  he  smile  away ;  and  then  forget. 
And  then  again,  sighing,  remember:  yet 
Over  pale  Julia's  lace  that  shadow  cast 
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A  shadow  like  itself,  nnd  when  it  passed 

Its  sad  reflection  vanish'd.     Lovers'  eyes 

Bright  mirrors  are  where  Love  may  look  and  see 

lis  gladness,  grief,  beauty,  deformity, 

Pictured  in  all  their  answering  colours  plain, 

So  long  as  the  true  life  and  Soul  remain ; 

For  when  the  substance  shrinks  the  shadow  flies. 

Thus  lived  Colonna,  till  to  common  eyes 
He  seemed  redeemed  and  rescued  from  despair ; 
And  often  would  be  catch  the  joyous  air 
Of  the  mere  idler,  and  the  past  would  seem, 
To  him  and  others,  like  a  terrible  dream 
Dissolved :  'twas  then  a  clear  spirit  grew 
In  his  black  eye,  and  over  the  deep  blue 
Of  Julia's  a  soft  happier  radiance  hung, 
Like  the  dark  beauty  from  the  starlight  flung 
Upon  the  world,  which  tells  Heaven's  breast  is 

clear 
Within,  and  that  abroad  no  cloud  is  near. 

VHL 

Once — only  once — ('twas  in  a  lonely  hour)^ 
He  felt  the  presence  of  his  evil  power 
Weighing  upon  him,  and  he  left  his  home 
In  silence,  amidst  fresher  scenes  to  roam. 
— *Twas  said  that  he  did  wander  far  and  wide 
O'er  desert  heaths,  and  on  the  Latian  plains 
Bared  his  hot  forehead  to  the  falling  rains. 
Which  there  bring  death ;  and  with  a  heart  allied 
To  gentle  pleasures  still,  on  the  green  hill's  side 
Would  stretch  his  length  upon  the  evening  grass, 
Shedding  sweet  tears  to  see  the  great  sun  pass 
Away  like  a  dream  of  boyhood.     Darkness  then 
Grew  his  familiar,  and  in  caverns  deep 
(By  the  strange  voice  of  Silence  luU'd  asleep) 
He  oft  would  hide  himself  within  its  arms ; 
Or  gaze  upon  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  when 
She  stands  illustrious  with  her  midnight  charms 
Reveal'd — all  unobscured  by  moon  or  sun, 
Gay-tinted  cloud,  or  airy  rainbow  won 
From  light  and  showers ;  and  when  storms  were 

high 
He  listen'd  to  the  wind-God  riding  by 
The  mountain  places,  and  there  took  his  stand, 
Hearkening  his  voice  of  triumph  or  command, 
Or  heard  him  through  the  piny  forests  rave, 
Ere  he  went  murmuring  to  his  prison  cave. 

IX. 

And  then  unto  the  rocks  of  Tivoli 
He  went :  alas !  for  gone  Antiquity- 
Its  holy  and  mysterious  temple,  where 
The  Sibyl  spread  abroad  her  hoary  hair, 
And  spoke  her  divine  oracles.    Her  home 
Is  crumbling  into  dust,  and  sheeted  foam 
Now  sparkles  where  her  whiten'd  tresses  hung ; 
And  where  her  Toice,  Kke  Heaven's,  was  freely 

flung 
Unto  the  echoes,  now  fierce  torrents  flow, 
Filling  with  noise  and  spray  the  dell  below. 
Not  useless  are  ye  yet,  ye  rocks  and  woods 
Of  Tivoli,  although  long  since  have  vanish'd 
From  your  lost  land  its  gorgeous  palaces, 
And  (hough  the  spirit  of  the  place  be  banish'd 
The  earth  for  ever — yet  your  silver  floods 
Remain  (immortal  music,)  and  the  breeze 
Brings  health  and  freshness  to  yoor  waving  trees. 


X. 

For  weeks  amongst  the  woods  did  Marcian 
rove 
And  wilds :  At  last,  unto  his  widow'd  love 
He  came  again,  while  yet  the  fever  stain'd 
His  cheek  and  darkness  on  his  brow  remain'd. 
She  saw  the  hectic  colour  burning  bright 
Clouded  by  looks  of  sorrow,  and  one  night — 
It  was  a  night  of  sultry  summer  weather, 
And  they  were  sitting  in  the  garden  where. 
Guided  by  fate,  and  drawn  like  doves  together. 
They  once  had  met,  and  meeting  mock'd  at  care. 
And  he  first  sank  upon  her  bosom  fair: 
Her  while  and  delicate  Angers  now  by  his 
Were  held  and  not  withdrawn,  and  with  a  kiss 
He  thank'd  her,  yet  with  idle  question  tried 
To  cheat  away  the  grief  she  could  not  hide. 
He  felt  that  he  had  planted  in  her  heart 
The  seeds  of  grief ;  and  could  he  then  depart 
And  leave  the  lady  of  his  love  in  tears— 
Weigh'd  down  (and  for  his  sake)  by  silent  fears? 
He  could  not :  Oh  he  felt  the  pleading  look 
Of  her  who  loved  him  so,  nor  could  he  brook 
Still  to  be  thought  a  frantic.     "  Thou  shall  know. 
Dearest,"  he  said,  "  my  hidden  story  now; 
Forgive  me  that  before  I  told  thee  not : 
I  thought — I  wished  to  think  the  thing  forgot." 
— He  ponder'd  then,  as  to  regain  a  thought; 
At  length,  with  a  firm  tongue  (but  mingling  still 
Much  fancy  wiih  the  fact,  as  mndmen  will,) 
He  told  his  tale — his  dream : — 

XI. 

**  From  my  sad  youth 
I  never  was  beloved, — never.     Truth 
Fell  mildew'd  from  my  lips,  and  in  my  eye 
Gloom'd,  it  was  said,  the  red  insanity. 
I  was  not  mad — nor  am  ;  but  I  became 
Withcr'd  by  malice,  and  a  clouded  flame 
Rose  from  my  heart,  and  made  my  eyesight  dhn 
And  by  brain  turn,  and  palsied  every  limb. 
And  the  world  stood  in  stupor  for  a  time. 
Yet  from  my  fiery  cloud  I  heard  of  crime. 
Of  parent's — brother's  hate,  nnd  of  one  lost 
For  want  of  kindness. — Then  f — ay ;  then  there 

came 
The  rushing  of  innumerable  wings 
By  me,  and  sweets,  such  as  the  summer  flings» 
Fell  on  my  fainting  senses,  and  I  crept 
Into  some  night-dark  place,  nnd  long  I  slept; 
I  slept  until  a  rude  uneasy  motion 
Stirr'd  me :  what  pass'd  I  know  not  then,  and 

yet 
Methought  the  air  blew  freshly,  and  the  ocean 
Danced  with  its  bright  blue  waters:  I  forget 
Where  all  this  happen'd  ;  but  at  hist  my  brain 
Seem'd  struggling  with  itself,  awhile  in  vain. 
There  was  a  load  on  it,  like  hopeless  care 
Upon  the  mind — a  dreary  heavy  load, 
And  now  and  then,  it  seem'd  as  shapes  did  goad 
My  soul  to  recollection,— t>r  despair. 

XIL 

"  Clearer  and  clearer  now  from  day  to  day 
The  figures  floated  on  my  sight,  but  when 
I  moved  they  vanish'd.     Then,  a  grim  array, 
like  spectres  from  tlte  graves  of  buried  men. 
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Came  by  in  silence  :  each  upon  his  face 
Wore  a  wild  look,  as  though  some  sad  disgrace 
Had  stamped  his  life  (or  thus  I  thought)  with 

sorrow : 
They  vanished  too ;  but  ever  on  the  morrow 
They  came  again,  with  greater  sadness,  till 
I  spoke ;  then  one  of  them  gave  answer — shrill 
As   blasts  that  whistle  through  the  dungeon^s 

grate 
On  bleak  December  nights,  when  in  her  state 
Comes  the   while   Winter.^*  Look  !' — (I  thus 

translate 
The  sounds  it  utterM)— '  Look,*  the  phantom 

said, 
•  Upon  thine  ancestry  departed — dead. 
Each  one  thou  seest  hath  left  his  gaping  tomb 
Empty,  and  comes  to  warn  thee  of  thy  doom : 
And  each,  whilst  living,  bore  within  his  brain 
A  settled  madness :  start  not — so  dost  thou  : 
Thou  art  our  own,  and  on  thy  moody  brow 
There  is  the  invisible  word  ne'er  writ  in  vain. 
Look  on  us  all :  wc  died  as  thou  shalt  die, 
The  victims  of  our  heart's  insanity ; 
From  sire  to  son  the  boiling  rivers  ran 
Through  every  vein  and  'twas  alike  with  all : 
It  touch'd  the  child  and  trampled  down  the  man  ; 
And  every  eye  that,  with  its  dead  dull  ball. 
Seems  as  it  stared  upon  thee  now,  was  bright 
As  thine  is,  with  the  true  transmitted  light. 
Madness  and  pain  of  heart  shall  break  thy  rest. 
And  she  shall  perish  whom  thou  lovest  the  best. 
Once  thou  hast  been  a  mockery  unto  man, 
But  thus,  at  least,  it  shall  not  be  again. 
Behold  !  where  yon  red  rolling  star  doth  shine 
From  out  the  darkness :  that  fierce  star  is  thine, 
Thy  Destiny,  thy  Spirit,  and  its  power 
Shall  guard  and  rule  thee  to  thy  latest  hour ; 
And  never  shall  it  quit  thy  side,  but  be 
Invisible  to  all  and  dim  to  thee. 
Save  when  the  fever  of  the  soul  shall  rise, 
And  then  that  light  shall  flash  before  thine  eyes, 
And  thou  shalt  then  remember  that  thy  fate 
Is — murder.^ — Thus  upon  the  silence  broke 
The  spectre's  hollow  words ;  but  while  it  spoke. 
Its  pale  lip  never  moved,  nor  did  its  eye 
Betray  intelligence.     With  sweeping  state, 
Over  the  ground  the  train  then  glided  by. 
And  vanish'd,  —  vanish'd.     Then  methought  I 

'woke. 

xin. 

**  It  was  no  dream,  for  often  since  that  hour 
The  star  has  flash'd,  and  I  have  felt  its  power, 
(*Twafl  in  my  moodier  moments)  and  my  soul 
Seem'd  languishing  for  blood,  and  there  did  roll 
Rivers  of  blood  beside  me,  and  my  hands, 
As  though  I  did  obey  my  Fate's  commands. 
Were  smearM  and  sanguine,  and  my  throbbing 

brow 
Grew  hot  and  blister'd  with  the  fire  within, 
And  my  heart  wither'd  with  a  secret  sin. 
And  my  whole  heart  was  tempested :  it  grew 
Larger  methought  with  passion— even  now 
I  feel  it  swell  within  me,  and  a  flood 
Of  fiery  wishes  such  as  man  ne'er  knew 
Seem'd    to  consume   me.    Sometimes  I  have 

stood 


Looking  at  heaven — for  Hope,  with  these  sad 

eyes, 
In  vain — for  I  was  born  a  sacrifice : 
What  hope  was  there  for  me,  a  murderer ! 
What  lovely  f  nothing — yes,  I  err,  I  err. 

"  Yes.  mix'd  with  these  wild  visionings,  a  form 
Descended,  fragile  as  a  summer  cloud. 
And  with  her  gentle  voice  she  still'd  the  storm : 
I  never  saw  her  face,  and  yet  I  bowed 
Down  to  the  dust,  as  savage  men,  they  say, 
Adore  the  sun  in  countries  far  away. 
I  felt  the  music  of  her  words  like  balm 
Raining  upon  my  soul,  and  I  grew  calm 
As  the  great  forest  lion  that  lay  down 
At  Una's  feet,  without  a  single  moan, 
Vanquish'd  by  love ;  or  as  the  herds  that  hung 
Their  heads  in  silence  when  the  Thracian  sung. 
— ^I  never  saw  her, — never,  but  her  voice 
Was  the  whole  world  to  me.    It  said  *  Rejoice  ! 
For  I  am  come  to  love  thee,  youth,  at  last. 
To  recompense  thy  pains  and  sorrow  past. 
No  longer  now,  amongst  the  mountains  high. 
Shall  thou  over  thy  single  destiny 
Mourn :  I  am  come  to  share  it.     I,  whom  all 
Have  worshipp'd  like  a  shrine,  have  left  the  hall 
Of  my  proud  parents,  and  without  a  sigh, 
Am  come  to  roam  by  caverns  and  by  floods. 
And  be  a  dweller  with  thee  in  the  woods. 

" — Here  let  me  pause,  for  now  I  must  not  say 
How  she,  my  gentle  spirit,  fades  away ; 

And  now,  and  now Alas !  and  must  I  die. 

The  martyr  of  a  crime  I  cannot  shun  ? 

What  have  I — what  have  my  dead  fathers  done, 

That  thus  from  age  to  age  a  misery 

Is  seared  and  stamped  upon  us  ? — Shall  it  be 

For  ever  thus  1    It  shall  not.    I  will  run 

My  race  as  fearless  as  the  summer  sun. 

When  clouds  come  not,  and  like  his  course  above 

Shall  mine  be  here  below,  all  light  and  love." 

XIV. 

He  ended,  and  with  kisses  sweet  and  soft 
She  recompensed  his  words,  and  bade  him  dwell 
No  more  upon  the  past,  but  look  aloft 
And  pray  to  Heaven ;  and  yet  she  bade  him  tell 
Again  the  story  of  that  lady  young. 
Who  o*er  him  in  such  dream-like  beauty  hung. 
**  You  saw  her,  Mercian — no  T" — **  My  love,  my 

love. 
My  own,"  he  said;   "'twas  thou,  my  forest 

dove. 
Who  soothed  me  in  the  wilderness,  and  crept 
Into  my  heart,  and  o'er  my  folly  wept. 
From  dusky  evening  to  the  streaming  mom. 
Showers  of  sparkling  tears.     Oh!  how  forlorn     • 
Was  I  without  thee.     Should  I  lose  thee  now—" 
**  Away,  away,"  she  said,  and  on  his  brow 
Pressed  her  vermilion  lips,  and  drew  hilB  hair 
Aside  and  kissed  again  his  forehead  fair. 
"  Come,  thou  shalt  lie  upon — ay,  on  my  breast. 
And  I  will  sing  thee  into  golden  rest.' 


»r 


XV. 

Thus  talked  they,  follying,  as  lovers  will ; 
A  pleasant  pastime— and,  when  worldly  pain 
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Compn  iir.r.-.l;'    •n   w.  :r  w  pifoajuit  -riil 

To  r»>aii    »r  MIS  .n  *ttr,\* :   :l   innjjs  n^niii 

Thft  ir»ir^  >!  ymth  :>#»!"or»»  man's  jaiieii  eye, 

:?prpJuiJrTi  a  rharm  about  him.  .-nlently. 

— ♦','!i  ■   .'.ftv*»r  ^nall  'hy  name.  3we*»t  P-icsy, 

B#»  rt'iHCT  iA"iv.  or  'rimp!*^  iv  'he  -Towd 

\s  .1  -Kir?  .)t'  iiiTlu  worh.  whiln  /  aloud 

Mav    w.tii  1  !ip#»bl»»  voir«  "ind*«»fi:  prrwriaun 

Th#»  .*anrriiy.  th«  heaury  ot''hy  nam#»- 

Thy  ^mrptul  servant  am  I,  for  thy  pow«?r 

Ha!»  .<»olar*»d  m^.  throusfh  many  a  wretched  boiir; 

In  sii^kn#»«j» — ay.  when  tram*?  and  wirit  mnJk, 

I  tumftd  me  ro  rhy  crystal  cnp  and  drank 

Inroxiratinif  drausrhts.     F.iiihl'ulcst  tnend. 

Modt  taifht'ul — perhaps  be^t:    when   none  were 

niah 
Unto  rhy  er'WJn  reri»«»efl  did  I  ^nd 
My  ^houjrhfs.  and  frenhc«t  nils  of  poe«y 
Came  srr-^nminij  ill  .iround  from  foumaina  old ; 
And  i*o  r  .imnk  and  drank,  and  hnply  'oid 
How  rharkfui  ww  I  iinro  rhe  niiht  wind 
Alone. — a  cheertesa  conridanr,  hut  kind. 

And  now.  Colonna,  and  'Wfjet  JuHa, 
A  few  few  words  to  ye  :  If  I  have  sang 
Imperfectly  your  lo^es.  or  idly  hun^j 
Upon  yoar  jyriefii,  forgive  it.     One  ftiir  day 
Shone  on  yoar  liveji  and  lingered ;  yet — and  yet 
I  now  muar  pass  what  I  may  ne'er  fori^et. 
—Thou  bric^ht  and  hymeneal  i?tar,  wboee  wane 
(For  thoa  alone  <!ansif  never  rise  a^^ain) 
le  aa  the  dark  derlinint^  ot'  the  floul. 
Roll  gently  over  y-mth  and  beauty,  roll 
In  thy  so  sweet  and  silent  course  a!on2. 
A  soft  mgh  only  thy  rompanion-song ; 
In  all  the  light  of  love  I  leave  thee  now. 
Unclouded  and  sublime.     Upr-jn  the  brow 
Of  each  shed  rhy  soft  intluetice — ralm.  nor  jny: 
For  me, — a  word  I'll  speak,  and  then — a  a  ay. 

XVI. 

Sleep  softly,  on  your  bridal  pil!«>ws.  »Ieep, 
Excellent  pair ;  happy  and  younj^  and  true  ; 
And  o'er  yonr  days,  and  oVr  yowr  slumbers  deep 
And  airy  dreams,  may  Love's  divinest  dew 
Be  scairer'd  like  the  April  rains  of  Ffeaven: 
And  may  your  tender  words,  whispered  at  even. 
Be  woven  into  music  ;  and,  as  the  wind 
Leaves,  when  it  flies,  a  sweetness  still  behind. 
When  distant,  may  each  silver  sounding  tone 
Weigh  on  the  other's  heart,  and  bring  (though 

gone^ 
The  abcent  back  ;  and  may  no  envy  sever 
Yofir  joys,  bot  may  each  love — be  loved  for  ever. 

Now,  as  I  write,  lo !  throagh  my  window  streams 
The  midnight  moon— crescented  Dian,  who 
'Tie  said  once  wandered  from  ber  wastes  of  blue. 
And  all  for  love ;  filling  a  shepherd's  dreams 
With  beauty  and  delighL    He  slept,  be  slept, 
And  on  his  eyelids  white  the  bantress  wept 
Till  morning;   and  looked  tbroogh,  on  nigbts 

like  (his. 
His  lashes  dark,  and  left  her  dewy  kiss ; 
Bat  never  more  upon  the  Latroos  hill 
May  she  descend  to  kiss  tbst  forest  boy. 
And  give— receive  gentle  and  innocent  joy, 


W.ien  'Tluudd  -ire  liistant  for  and  winds  are  still : 
Her  iiouud  lU  circum8cni)ed,  and  curbed  her  wiu. 
Those  w<-m  imm«)rTai  iiories : — iwre  they  gone  T 
The  pale  i^ueen  is  dethronetL     Endymioa 
Hath  vanished  ;  and  'he  worship  of  this  earth 
Is  bow'd  to  golden  gods  of  vulgar  birtti. 


PART    III. 


The  tale  I  (bdow  to  its  last 
Of  tatkrmg  or  of  peace. 


FARroTELL  unto  the  valle3rs  and  the  afaores 
Lashed  by  the  soundini^  sea :  awhile  fiveweH 
T")  every  haunted  fountain,  lawny  deli. 
And  piny  wt^od  Through  which  the  night  wind 

roars— 
And  oh !  sweei  Love,  soon  most  I  say  fiirewsll 
Even  ro  thee,  and  Happinejw— gay  dowers 
I  Ye  are  who  show  yourselveM  in  sunny  hoorSf 
But  die  away  before  your  buds  are  blown : 
,  Life's  earliest  relics,  in  its  spring-time  strewn 
,  Like  wirher'd  weeds  before  the  steps  o{  Fate, 
'  Frail,  fiidmij  offerings, — yet  ere  I  sate 
:  Mvself  with  s*)rrow.  in  a  pleasant  rhvme 
j  Would  I  speak  somewhat  of  a  gentler  time. 

I 

;  n. 

Oh  !  full  of  Lin^uishmen?.  too  deep  to  last, 
.  The  hndal  hours  in  happy  beauty  passed, 
J  (The  fear  her- footed  hours  ?)— and  hoary  Time 
I  Smoothed  his  pale  brow,  and  with  a  look  sublime 
'  From  out  the  stream  o(  ytj  a  measure  quaded, 
I  And    young    Love    shook  his  rosy  wings  and 
I  laughod. 

'  Dance  and  Arcadian  tale  and  sylvan  song. 
Which  to  those  moments  did  o(  right  belong. 
Went  round  and  then  returned  :  the  morning  Sun 
Met  brighter  eyes  than  e'er  he  glanced  upon. 
And  evening  saw  them  srill  the  same,  and  night 
Looked  from  her  star-Ut  throne  on  stars  more 

bright. 
The  mom  was  given  to  tale,  the  noon  to  ease 
And  musing  beneath  shade  of  branching  trees ; 
The  night  to  slumber ;  bat  at  evening  grey 
When  the  too  fiery  Sun  had  passed  away, 
Masic  was  heard  beneath  the  smiling  moon 
Till  midnight  came  (it  ever  came  too  soon.) 
And  songs  which  lovers  once  were  wont  to  sing 
Of  knight  forlorn  and  lady  triumphing : 
And  flowers  tbst  lie  upon  the  breast  of  May, 
Like  gems,  were  plucked  to  fashion  gariands  gay. 
And  lanrels  green  to  deck  the  poet's  bead. 
For  then  the  bard  was  loved  and  honoured. 
— Some  lay  beside  a  river  lapsing  clear, 
And  £uicied  Sylpb  or  Naiad  watching  near, 
Wbile  some  of  fsbled  Faun  and  Dryad  told, 
Or  Fairy  hannling  well  or  fountain  cold ; 
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And  ever  and  anon  the  fitful  breeze 
Came  aiding  those  most  gentle  phantasies, 
And  died  away,  as  voices  by  a  lyre 
(Touched  by  the  trembling  of  its  notes)  expire. 
— Around  the  lovers'  brows  while  roses  hang. 
And  at  their  feet  the  wealth  of  spring  was  flung ; 
And  they  at  times  would  sit  apart  and  speak 
Each  to  the  other  with  a  flushing  cheek, 
Or  note  the  gentle  look  in  maiden's  eye, 
Called  up  by  lordly  gallant  whispering  by. 

III. 

Fate  was  at  hand, — a  snake  amidst  the  flowers. 
And  looked  and  laughed  upon  the  passing  hours ; 
And  Envy  and  pale  Hate  then  exiled  far 
Foretold  the  setting  of  Love's  brighter  star. 
— Oh!  the  deep  sorrow  of  that  weary  day 
When   Marcian  chanced,   as  he   was  wont,  to 

stray 
Scarce  listening  to  the  Tyber's  gentle  sound, 
Yet  winding  as  the  mazy  river  wound. 
At  morn  he  left  his  home,  and  paced  along, 
Companion'd  only  by  a  heart-felt  song, 
That  sprung  Hke  incense  to  the  gate  of  Heaven, 
By  the  gay  fever  of  his  spirit  driven. 
He  travelled  swiftly  onwards :  but  his  sight 
Was  buried  in  deep  thought :  the  enchantments 

bright 
That  lie  among  the  clouds  he  noticed  not, 
And  all  the  promise  of  the  year  forgot. 
The  golden  fruitage  from  its  grove  of  green 
Looked  out  unheeded,  and,  no  longer  seen, 
The  sky-bird  mounted  toward  the  morning  Sun, 
And  shrilly  told  aloft  of  day  begun, 
How  he  was  wakened  from  that  dreaming  mood, 
Alas,  must  now  be  known : — In  the  broad  day 
Marking  the  clear  blue  river  roll  away. 
In  squalid  weeds  a  savage  creature  stood. 
It  is— it  cannot  be— Oh !  Death  and  night ! 
Hath  ?ie  come  peering  from  his  watery  home. 
Mocking  and  withering  every  human  sight  f 
Hath  dark  Orsini  still  a  power  to  roam  ? 
— Dsmon  or  ghost  or  living  thing  he  stands,— 
Staring  with  sullen  eyes  upon  the  sands. 
As  though  he  brooded  o'er  some  wrong,  or  strove 
To  wreak  on  happier  hearts  the  slights  of  love. 
Like  one  escaped  from  toil,  but  fit  for  strife— 
The  last  and  lingering  ill, — the  blight  of  life. 

IV. 

Colonna,  sad  Colonna, — he  hath  fled 
Wildly  unto  his  home  : — there  Julia  lay 
Upon  her  pillow  slumbering,  calm  and  gay 
As  sleep  may  be. — "  The  waves,  the  waves,"  he 

said, 
'*The  sea-sick  waters   yawn   and   yield  their 

dead — 
The  dead  ?  he  is  alive :  Peril  nor  pain, 
Death  nor  the  grmve  would  keep  him  in  its  bed. 
The  black  Orsini  is  returned — again." 
**  Marcian,"  she  uttered  faintly,  and  a  gleam 
Played  'round  her  mouth :  it  was  a  happy  dream. 
"  Thou,  lovely  thing,  whom  nature  made  so  ftir. 
Young  treasure  of  creation,  must  despair 
Sear  thy  transcendent  beauty,  because  thou 
Wrapp'd  thy  tweet  arms  about  a  maniac's  brow  f 
Julia !  she  sleeps,  she  sleeps;  a  happy  sleep. 
Oh !  why  did  I  draw  her  within  the  sweep— 
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Why — of  my  fiery  star  ?    It  comes — I  see 

The  comet  red,  which  Fate,  mine  enemy, 

Hath  placed  about  me  like  a  circle  sure: 

I  cannot  fly,  and  yet  shall  I  endure  f 

Endure — I  must,  evil  and  hate — I  must, 

And  Hell,  until  I  wither  into  dust : 

That  may  be  soon.    She  moves,  poor  girl, — My 

love ! 
Hearest  thou  I  call  upon  thee  ?  My  pale  dove ! 
Still  on  my  bosom,  still."     She  woke:  his  eye 
Rolled  round  and  round  like  one  in  misery, 
Fearful  to  speak :  But  silence  is  not  dumb. 
And  in  his  deep  eloquent  agong 
She  read  strange  fearful  things.    He  whispered 

'•  Come— 
We   must  begone—"     ("Begone?    dear  Mar- 
cian!") 
"Ay,  quickly  !  for  alas,  we  have  no  home 
Nor  refuge  here.     On  land  Italian 
We  must  not  build  our  hearths,  nor  hope  to 

dwell 
In  safety  now,  from  youth  to  age." — '*  'Tiswell; 
Perhaps  'tis  well,"  she  said :  "  And  wilt  thou  go 
On  a  long  journey  with  me, — ^far  away? 
I  may  not  tell  thee  now ;  but  a  dire  foe 
Has  risen  upon  me.     Wilt  thou  wander — say?" 
("  All  the  world  over  I—")  "  Oh !  thou  hast  said 
Comfort  unto  my  soul,"  he  uttered  ; 
"  Whilst  I  may  lay  my  head  upon  thy  breast. 
It  matters  not ;  my  Heaven  is  there — my  rest. 
Let  the  red  star  shine  on,  for  I  am  thine, 
Thine  while  I  am, — in  darkness  and  dismay. 
Here,  or  in  wildernesses  far  away  ; 
In  poverty  forlorn,  or  love  divine, 
In  prisons  or  in  freedom,— ay,  in  death." 
He  ceased,  and  straightway  he  was  calm:  his 

breath 
Was  in  a  moment  stilled :  one  gentle  sigh 
Came  from  pale  Julia,  but  he  trembled  not. 
For  she  was  his — the  rest  was  all  forgot. 
— That  night  they  left  the  land  of  Italy. 

V. 

There  was  a  tempest  brooding  in  the  air 
Far  in  the  west.     Above,  the  skies  were  fair. 
And  the  sun  seem'd  to  go  in  glory  down : 
One  small  black  cloud  (one  only)  like  a  crown. 
Touched  his  descending  disc  and  rested  there  : 
Slow  then  it  came  along,  to  the  great  wind 
Rebellious,  and  (although  it  blew  and  blew) 
Came  on  increasing,  and  across  the  blue 
Spread  its  dark  shape,  and  left  the  sun  behind. 
— The  daylight  sank,  and  the  winds  wail'd  about 
The  barque  wherein  the  luckless  couple  lay. 
And  from  the  distant  cloud  came  scattering  oat 
Rivers  of  Are :  it  seem'd  as  though  the  day 
Had  burst  from  out  the  billows,  far  away. 
No  pilot  had  they  their  small  boat  to  steer 
Aside  from  rocks,  no  sea- worn  mariner 
Who  knew  each  creek  and  bay  and  sheltering 

steep. 
And  all  the  many  dangers  of  the  deep. 
They  fled  for  life  (for  happiness  is  life,) 
And  met  the  tempest  in  his  hour  of  strife. 
Abroad  upon  the  waters :  Ihey  were  driven 
Against  him  by  the  angry  winds  of  heaven : 
And  all  around,  the  clouds,  the  air,  the 
Rose  from  unnatural  dread  tranquillity. 
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And  came  to  battle  with  their  legions:  Hail 
Shot  shattering  down,  and  thunders  roar'd  aloud, 
And  the  wild  lightning  from  his  dripping  shroud 
Unbound  his  arrowy  pinions  blue  and  pale, 
And  darted  through  the  heavens:  Below,  the  gale 
Sang  like  a  dirge,  and  the  while  billows  iash'd 
The  boat,  and  then  like  ravenous  lions  dash*d 
Against  the  deep  wave-hidden  rocks,  and  told 
Of  ghastly  perils  as  they  backward  roll'd. 

VL 

The  lovers,  driven  along  from  hour  to  hour, 
Were  helpless,  hopeless,  in  the  ocean's  power. — 
— The  storm  continued,  and  no  voice  was  heard, 
Save  that  of  some  poor  solitary  bird. 
Which  sought  a  shelter  on  the  quivering  mast, 
But  soon,  borne  off  by  the  tremendous  blast. 
Sank  in  the  waters  screaming.     The  great  sea 
Bared  like  a  grave  its  bosom  silently  ; 
Then  sank  and  panted  like  an  anrrry  thing 
With  its  own  strength  at  war:  The  vcbsel  flew 
Towards  the  land,  and  then  the  billows  grew 
Larger  and  white,  and  roar*d  as  triumphing. 
Scattering  afar  and  wide  the  heavy  spray 
That  shone  like  loose  snow  as  it  pass'd  away. 
— At  first  the  dolphin  and  the  porpoise  dark 
Came  rolling  by  them,  and  the  hungry  shark 
Followed  the  boat,  patient  and  eager-eyed. 
And  the  grey  curlew  slanting  dipped  her  side 
And  the  hoarse  gull  his  wing  within  the  foam ; 
But  some  had  sunk,  the  rest  had  hurrfed  home. 
And  there  pale  Julia  and  her  husband,  clasped 
Each  in  the  other's  arms,  sate  viewing  Death: 
She  for  his  sake  at  times  in  terror  gasp'd  ; 
But  he  to  cheer  her  kept  his  steady  bieath. 
Talking  of  hope,   and  smiled  like  morning. — 

There 
They  sate  together  in  their  sweet  despair : 
At  times  upon  his  breast  she  laid  her  head. 
And  he  upon  her  silent  beauty  fed. 
Hushing  her  fears,  and  'tween  her  and  the  storm 
Drew  his  embroidered  cloak  to  keep  her  warm : 
She  thank'd  him  with  a  look  upturn' d  to  his, 
The  which  he  answer'd  with  a  gentle  kiss 
Press'd  and  prolong'd  to  pain.  Her  lip  was  cold ; 
And  all  her  love  and  terror  mutely  told. 

vn. 

O  thou,  vast  Ocean  !     Ever-sounding  sea ! 
Thou  symbol  of  a  drear  immensity  ! 
Thou  thing  that  windest  round  the  solid  world 
Like  a  huge  animal,  which,  downward  hurl'd 
From  the  black  clouds,  lies  weltering  and  alone, 
Lashing  and  writhing  till  its  strength  be  gone, 
Thy  voice  is  like  the  thunder,  and  thy  sleep 
Is  as  a  giant^s  slumber,  loud  and  deep. 
Thou  speakest  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
At  once,  and  on  thy  heavily  laden  breast 
Fleets  come  and  go,  and  shapes  that  have  no 

life 
Or  motion,  yet  are  moved  and  met  in  strife. 
The  earth  hath  nought  of  this:  no  chance  nor 

change 
Rufl3es  its  surface,  and  no  spirits  dare 
Give  answer  to  the  tempest-waken  air ; 
But  o'er  its  wastes  the  weakly  tenants  range 
At  will,  and  wound  its  bosom  as  they  go: 
Ever  the  same,  it  hath  no  ebb,  no  flow ; 


But  in  their  stated  rounds  the  seasons  come. 
And  pass  like  visions  to  their  viewless  home, 
And  come  again,  and  vanish  :  the  young  Spring 
Looks  ever  bright  with  leaves  and  blossoming ; 
And  Winter  always  winds  his  sullen  horn. 
When  the  wild  Autumn  with  a  look  forlorn 
Dies  in  his  stormy  manhood  ;  and  the  skies 
Weep  and  flowers  sicken  when  the  Summer  flies 
— Thou  only,  terrible  Ocean,  hast  a  power, 
A  will,  a  voice,  and  in  thy  wrathful  hour, 
When  thou  dost  lift  thine  anger  to  the  clouds, 
A  fearful  and  magnificent  beauty  shrouds 
Thy  broad  green  forehead.     If  thy  waves  be 

driven 
Backwards  and  forwards  by  the  shifting  wind. 
How  quickly  dost  thou  thy  great  strength  unbind. 
And  stretch  thine  arms,  and  war  at  once  with 

Heaven. 

Thou  trackless  and  immeasurable  Main  ! 
On  thee  no  record  ever  lived  again 
To  meet  the  hand  that  writ  it :  line  nor  lead 
Hath  ever  fathomed  thy  profoundebt  deeps. 
Where  haply  the  huge  monster  swells  and  sle^M, 
King  of  his  watery  limit,  who,  'tis  said, 
Can  move  the  mighty  ocean  into  storm — 
Oh !  wonderful  thou  art,  great  element : 
And  fearful  in  thy  spleeny  humours  bent. 
And  lovely  in  repose :  thy  summer  form 
Is  beautiful,  and  when  thy  silver  waves 
Make  music  in  earth's  dark  and  winding  cavet, 
I  love  to  wander  on  thy  pebbled  beach, 
Marking  the  sunlight  at  the  evening  hour, 
And  hearken  to  the  thoughts  thy  waters  teach— 
"Eternity,  Eternity,  and  Power." 

vin. 

And  now — whither  are  gone  the  lovers  now  t 
Colonna,  wearest  thou  anguish  on  thy  brow, 
And  is  the  valour  of  the  moment  gone  ?— 
Fair  Julia,  thou  art  smiling  now  alone: 
The  hero  and  the  husband  weeps  at  last — 
Alas,  alas !  and  lo !  he  stands  aghast, 
Bankrupt  in  every  hope,  and  silently  gasps 
Like  one  who  maddens.     Hark  !  the  timbers  part 
And  the  sea-billows  come,  and  still  he  clasps 
His  pale  pale  beauty  closer  to  his  heart. 
The  ship  has  struck.   One  kiss — the  last — Love's 

own. 
— They  plunge  into  the  waters  and  are  gone.— 
The  vessel  sinks — 'tis  vanished,  and  the  sea 
Rolls  boiling  o'er  the  wreck  triumphantly ; 
And  shrieks  are  heard,  and  cries,  and  then  short 

groans 
Which  the  waves  stifle  quick,  and  doubtful  tones 
Like  the  faint  moanings  of  the  wind  pass  by. 
And  horrid  gurgling  •sounds  rise  up  and  die. 
And  noises  like  the  choking  of  man's  breath — 
— ^But  why  prolong  the  tale  7  it  is  of  death ! 

IX. 

Years  came  and  fled.  To  many  time  was  fraught 

With  joy ;  to  some  imperfect  pleasures  brought : 

But  to  the  Prince  Colonna  grey  and  old 

A  duU  unchanging  tale  he  ever  told. 

The  children  of  his  winter  years  were  gone— 

They  lay,  'twas  told,  among  the  waters, — dead : 

In  the  bright  vpmi  of  their  youth  they  fled, 
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And  left  him,  in  his  pallid  age,  alone. 
He  wet  the  dust  with  bitter  tears,  and  bow*d 
Before  his  idols,  and  vast  treasures  vow*d 
To  saint  or  virgin  from  his  coffers  bright; 
And  often  fiercely  at  the  deep  midnight 
Woula  he  do  torture  for  his  sin,  and  drank 
Unto  the  very  dregs  the  cup  of  pain. 
With  steel  and  stripe  he  wrought,  until  he  sank 
Beneath  the  bloody  penance: — 'twas  in  vain. 
Remorse,  Remorse — (a  famished  creature  bred 
From  Sin,  and  feasting  on  its  father  dead,) 
Sprang  like  a  withering  snake  upon  his  heart. 
It  wrapp'd  him  in  its  fiery  folds  around : 
It  stung,  and  wiiher'd,  but  it  had  no  sound  ; 
And,   though  he  pray'd  and  wept,  would  not 
depart. 

X. 

The  palace  of  his  fathers,  once  so  gay. 
Was  mossed  and  green  and  crumbling  to  decay : 
The  pillars  yellowed  in  the  marble  halls, 
And  through  the  ruined  casements  the  wild  rains 
Rushed  with  destroying  wrath,   and  shapeless 

stains 
Ran  o'er,  disfiguring  all  the  painted  walls. 
Few  servants  tended  on  their  ancient  lord. 
And  mirthful  revel,  banish'd  from  his  board. 
Sought  refuge  with  the  humble.     Song  or  sound 
Echo'd  no  more  within  the  gallery's  bound. 
But  in  a  lonely  tower  a  lamp  at  times 
Was  seen,  and  startling  through  the  silent  air 
Flew  shrieks,   as  from  a  wretch  whom   many 

crimes 
Had  seared,  and  driven  to  Iife*s  last   hold, — 

despair. 
"-Friends  pass'd,   by  one,  and  one,  and  one, 

away. 
His  foes  grew  glad ;  his  brother's  children,  gay, 
Cast  dice  for  his  domains,  while  bending  low 
Before  the  papal  chair  one  whispered  how 
Report  had  gone  abroad  of  some  dark  crime 
Done  by  the  old  man  in  his  early  time, 
And  hinted  of  his  vast  pos^^essions,  which 
Divided  might  the  holy  church  enrich, 
And  his  contented  heirs.    The  mitred  king 
Disdained  to  parley  with  so  poor  a  thing ; 
Yet  questioned  the  great  prince,  whose  answers 

cold 
Confirmed  the  story  which  the  slanderer  told. 
And  so  he  lived  (a  perished  shape)  like  one 
Lost  in  a  lovely  world — alone,  alone. 

XI. 

And  hath  thy  fiery  planet  then  not  set, 
Colonna  ? — When  the  winds  and  thunder  met 
In  tumult,  and  around  in  many  shapes 
Death  hovered  with  his  dart,  Fate  turned  aside 
The  arrows,  laughing  o*er  the  waters  wide. 
Till  the  sea  trembled.    Ah  !  but  who  escapes — 
Who  can  escape  from  Fate?    It  frowned,  and 

hung. 
Darker  than  Death  itself,  the  foreheads  o*er 
Of  that  sad  pair,  and  when  the  billows  flung 
Their  limbs  in  scorn  upon  the  foamy  shore, 
Uprose  the  veering  wind,  and  the  next  wave 
Scarce  touch'd  the  ringlet  of  Colonna's  hair, 
Which,  streaming  black  upon  the  strand,  lay 

there 


The  image  of  his  fortunes.     Dark  and  wild, 
Neglected,  torn, — with  an  unquiet  grave 
Open  beside  him,  there  Colonna  smiled. 
Or  so  it  seemed,  in  death,  but  in  his  grasp 
Srill  held  the  lost  and  lifeless  Julia. 
There,  tempest-stricken — ^in  each  other's  clasp, 
Beautiful  on  the  sea-beat  shore  they  lay  : 
Around  her  body  were  his  arms  enwove, 
Her  head  upon  his  bosom,  close  as  love. 

XII. 

They  died  not.     Housed  within  a  fisher's  cot 
Life  dawn'd  on  them,  and  pain  was  soon  forgot. 
Time  flew,  and  health  retum'd  and  quietness. 
And  still  i'    the  world   they  fomid    enough  to 

bless. 
Colonna  plied  him  in  the  fisher's  trade ; 
And'  Julia  watched  his  evening  sail, — afraid 
If  but  a  crested  wave  was  on  the  deep  ; 
And  if  she  heard  the  ocean  billows  sweep 
Loudly  along  the  shore,  she  looked  on  high, 
And  prophesied  of  storm  and  tempest  nigh. 
— One  eve  returning  home  with  shout  and  song, 
The  fishers  plied  their  tossing  boat  along. 
And  Marcian  at  the  helm  the  rudder  guided. 
And  looked  upon  the  waters,  which  divided 
Beside  the  barque,  seeming  to  rise  and  die, 
Like  short  hours  in  a  deep  eternity. 
He  saw  a  menial  standing  on  the  strand, 
Who,  turning  from  a  chart  within  his  hand, 
Look'd  round  to  note  the  place.   Again — it  was — 
He  saw — Orsini's  slave — Alas,  alas ! 
Oh!  Love,  fair  Love  !  is  there  no  wilderness 
For  thee  to  hide  thee  in  thy  dark  distress! 
No  haven  and  no  hope,  sweetest  of  all. 
For  thee  to  celebrate  thy  festival  ? 
A  sad  short  world  b  this,  and  yet  thou  hast 
No  home  where  thou  mayst  dream  till  life  be 

past. 
Tumult  and  strifi^  and  storm  and  wild  dismay, 
Envy  and  hate,— and  thus  we  pass  away ; 
And  trample  on  the  flowers  that  deck  our  road, 
And  goad  ourselves  if  others  do  not  goad. 

XIII. 

No  more  in  that  lone  hamlet  were  they  seen. 
But  the  remembrance  of  what  once  had  been 
(Their  deep  and  sad  affection,)  still  survived 
Their  going.    They  had  lived,  and  gently  lived 
Amongst  the  wild  and  sea-beat  mariners : 
His  eye  was  clearing  to  a  calm,  and  hers 
Troubled,  but  still  at  times,  and  always  sofl, 
And  her  sweet  voice  (like  music  heard  aloft 
By  tender  hermitess  in  rocky  cell. 
Or  in  dreams  of  love,  at  night, 
By  young  and  hopeless  anchorite,) 
Was  after  many  a  year  remember'd  well. 

They  fled  into  the  mountains.    Night  and  day, 
By  strange  and  lonely  paths  they  sought  their 

way. 
Wild  as  a  creature  in  the  forests  born. 
That  springs  on  Asian  sands,  Colonna  grew, 
And  with  his  burthen  on  his  bosom  flew. 
Supporting,  watching  her  from  night  to  morn. 
At  last  the  chesnut  groves  and  woods  of  pines 
Frowned  on  them  from  the  gloomy  AppenineSr 
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And  then  Colonna  felt  his  bride  waa  safe. 
He  placed  her  near  Laverna,  in  a  cave 
High,  overgrown  and  haunted,  yet  his  sport 
Had  been  to  slumber  there  in  former  days, 
And,   from  its  dizzy  height,  he  had  loved  to 

court 
The  breeze  which  ever  o*cr  the  mountains  plays. 
—Clad  in  his  fisher's  weeds,  and  with  a  brow 
Bronzed  by  his  sea-ward  life,  Colonna  now 
Went  fearless  to  the  convent,  and  would  toil 
For  the  pale  monks  and  till  their  rocky  soil, 
And  gain  their  bounty  (garments  coarse,  and 

food,) 
Which  he  would  carry  to  his  cavern  rude, 
And  feed  the  dove  that  lay  within  his  nest, 
And  hush  her  every  evening  to  her  rest. 

XIV. 

At  last  she  learned  the  tale—**  Orsini— How  !— 
Given  up  and  banishM  from  his  grave,  below — 
Orsini,  dark  Orsini !"— On  her  soul 
The  hollow  words  came  like  a  thunder-roll 
Sounding  at  distance  over  hill  and  vale : 
And  Marcian  marked  her  and  his  cheek  grew 

pale. 
And  hb  hand  trembled  as  he  soothed  her  then, 
And  through  his  brain  a  terror  flew  again. 
— Now  paused  he  in  his  toil  and  daily  walk, 
And  in  the  gloom  would  often  idly  talk 
Of  poison  and  of  blood,  and  tears  would  stream 
In  rivers  down  his  cheeks  when  he  did  dream : 
Sometimes   in   bitter  spleen  his  tongue  would 

chide 
And  then,  in  anguish  that  he  could  not  hide, 
He  wept  and  prayed  her  not  to  leave  him  there, 
A  lone  man,  in  his  madness, — in  despair. 
And  then  he  told  her  of  his  wretched  youth, 
And  how  upon  her  love  and  gentle  truth 
His  life  had  rested ;— yet  she  did  not  speak. 
Save  in  the  paUid  hues  that  sunk  her  cheek, 
And  in  her  heaving  breast  and  rayless  eye 
Which  spoke  of  some  fix'd  grief  that  would 

not  fly. 

"  And  will  she  leave  me  then  who  loved  her 
so — 
(So  utterly  beyond  the  love  of  men) 
And  pass  into  a  wretch's  arms  again, 
From  mine  so  true — from  mine  ?  she  shall  not — 

Oh! 
Yet  wherefore  should  I  stay  her,  if  her  love 
Be  gone,  indeed" — and  then  at  times  he  strove 
To  think  that  he  might  live  and  she  afar, 
The  beauty  of  his  life,  the  hope,  the  star. 
Oh  !  melancholy  thought,  and  vain  and  brief: 
He  felt  that  like  the  Autumn's  perished  leaf 
His  frame  would  wither,  and  from  its  great  height 
His  mind  must  sink,  and  lose  itself  in  night. 

No  talk  was  pleasant  now ;  no  image  fair ; 
No  freshness  and  no  fragrance  filled  the  air ; 
No  music  in  the  winds  nor  in  the  sound 
The  wild  birds  uttered  from  the  forests  roand ; 
The  sun  had  lost  its  light,  and  drearily 
The  morning  stole  upon  his  altered  eye ; 
And  night  with  all  her  starry  eyes  grew  dim. 
For   $he  was   changed — and  nought  was  true 
to  him. 


XV. 

From  pain — at  length,  firom  pain,  (for  could  1m 

bear 
The  sorrow  burning  wild  without  a  tear  f) 
He  rush'd  beside  her :  Towards  him  gloomily 
She  look'd.  and  then  he  gasp'd— •*  We— list  to 

me — 
We — we  must  part — must  part,  is  it  not  so  T" 
She  hung  her  bead  and  murmur'd,  "  Woe,  oh. 

woe, 
That  it  must  be  so — nay,  Colonna— nay. 
Hearken  unto  me :  little  can  I  say. 
But  sin— (is  it  not  sin  ?)  doth  wear  my  heart 
Away  to  death.     Alas !  and  must  we  part. 
We  who  have  loved  long  and  so  truly  ? — yes ; 
Were  we  not  bom  (we  were)  for  wretchedness  t 
Oh !  Marcian,  Marcian,  I  must  go  :  my  road 
Leads  to  a  distant  home,  a  calm  abode, 
Where  I  may  pine  my  few  sad  years  away. 
And  die,  and  make  my  peace  ere  I  decay." 

She  spoke  no  more,  for  now  she  saw  his  soul 
Rising  in  tumult,  and  his  eye-balls  roll 
Wildly  and  fiery  red,  and  through  his  cheek 
Deep  crimson  shot :  he  sigh'd  but  did  not  speak. 
Keeping  a  horrid  silence  there  he  sate, 
A  maniac,  full  of  love,  and  death,  and  fete: 
Again — the  star  that  once  his  eye  shone  o'er 
Flush' d  forth  again  more  fiercely  than  before : 
And  through  his  veins  the  current  fever  flew 
Like  lightning,  withering  all  it  trembled  through. 
He  clenched  his  hands  and  rush'd  away,  away, 
And  looked  and  laughed  upon  the  opening  day, 
And  mocked  the  morn  with  shouts,  and  wandered 

wild 
For  hours  as  by  some  meteor  thing  beguiled. 
He  wander'd  through  the  forests  sad  and  lone, 
His  heart  all  fiery  and  his  senses  gone  ; 
Till,  at  the  last  (for  nature  sank  at  last,) 
The  tempest  of  the  fever  fell  and  past. 
And  he  lay  down  upon  the  rocks  to  sleep. 
And  shrunk  into  a  troubled  slumber,  deep. 
Long  was  that  sleep  —  long — very  long  and 

strange, 
And  frenzy  suffered  then  a  silent  change. 
And  his  heart  hardened  as  the  fire  withdrew. 
Like  furnaced  iron  beneath  the  Winter's  dew. 

XVL 
He  gained— he  gained  (why  droops  my  story  f ) 
then 
An  opiate  deadly  from  the  convent  men. 
And  bore  it  to  his  cave :  she  drank  that  draught 
Of  death,  and  he  look'd  on  in  scorn,  and  laughed, 
With  an  exulting  terrible  joy,  when  she 
Lay  down  in  tears  to  slumber,  silently. 
— She  had  no  after-sleep ;  but  ere  she  slept 
Strong  spasms  and  pains  throughout  her  body 

crept, 
And  round  her  brain  and  tow'rds  her  heart,  uiitil 
They  touch'd  that  seat  of  love, — and  all  was  still. 
Away  he  wander'd  for  some  lengthened  hour 
When  the  black  poison  showed  its  fiercest  power ; 
And  when  he  sought  the  cavern,  there  she  lay, 
The  young,  the  gentle,— dying  fast  away. 

He  sate  and  watchM  her,  as  a  nurse  might  do, 
And  saw  the  dull  film  steal  across  the  blue. 
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And  saw  and  felt  her  sweet  forgiving  smile, 
That,  as  she  died,  parted  her  lips  the  while : 
Her  hand  ? — its  pulse  was  silent — her  voice  gone, 
But  patience  in  her  smile  still  faintly  shone, 
And  in  her  closing  eyes  a  tenderness, 
That  seemM  as  she  would  fain  Colonna  bless. 

She  died,  and  spoke  no  word  :  and  still  he  sate 
Beside  her  like  an  image.     Death  and  Fate 
Had  done  what  might  be  then :  The  morning  sun 
Rose  upon  him  :  on  him  ? — his  task  was  done. 
The  murderer  and  the  murder* d— one  as  pale 
As  marble  shining  white  beneath  the  moon, 
The  other  dark  as  storms,  when  the  winds  rail 
At  the  chafed  sea, — but  not  to  calm  so  soon.^ 
No  bitterness,  nor  hate,  nor  dread  was  there ; 
But  love  still  clinging  round  a  wild  despair, 
A  wintry  aspect  and  a  troubled  eye. 
Mourning  o'er  youth  and  beauiy  bom  to  die. 

Dead  was  she,  and  her  mouth  had  fallen  low, 
But  still  he  watched  her  with  a  steadfast  brow : 
Unaltered  as  a  rock  he  sate,  while  she 
Lay  changed  to  clay,  and  perish' d.    Drearily 
Came  all  the  hues  of  death  across  her  face : 
Thai  look,  so  lovely  once,  had  lost  its  grace, 
The  eye  its  light,  the  cheek  its  colour,  now. 
—Oh !  human  beauty,  what  a  dream  art  thou, 
That  we  should  cast  our  life  and  hopes  away. 
On  thee — and  dost  thou  like  a  leaf  decay, 
In  Spring-tide  as  in  Autumn  ? — Fair  and  frail, 
In  bad  or  blossom  if  a  blight  prevail, 
How  ready  art  thou  from  the  world  to  fly ; 
And  we  who  love  thee  so  are  left — to  die. 

xvn. 

Fairest  of  all  the  world,  thy  tale  is  told : 
Thy  name  is  written  in  a  record  old, 
And  I  from  out  the  legend  now  rehearse 
Thy  story,  shaping  it  to  softer  verse. 
And  thou,  the  lost  Colonna, — thou,  whose  brain 
Was  fever-struck  with  love  and  jealous  pain, 
A  wanderer  wast  thou  lonely  through  the  earth  f 
Or  didat  thou  tread,  clad  in  thy  pride  of  birth, 


With  high  patrician  step  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 
I  know  not ;  no  one  knew.    A  heavy  gloom 
Wrapped  thy  last  fortunes,  luckless  Marcian ! 
— Some  told  in  after  times  that  he  was  found. 
Dying,  within  the  Inquisition's  bound  ; 
Some  said  that  he  did  roam,  a  wretched  man. 
In  pilgrimage  along  the  Arabian  sands. 
And  some  that  he  did  dwell  in  the  far  lands, 
Of  vast  America,  with  savage  men, 
The  chase  his  pastime,  and  his  home  a  den. 

What  object  is  there  •  now  to  know  ?    what 
gain? 
He  passed  away  and  never  came  again. 
He  left  his  home,  his  friends,  his  titles,  all. 
To  stand,  or  live,  or  perish  in  their  pride. 
And  seeking  out  some  unknown  country, — died. 
He  died,  and  left  no  vain  memorial 
Of  him  or  of  his  deeds,  for  scorn  or  pndse ; 
Nor  record  for  the  proud  Colonna  race 
To  blot  or  blazon,  cherish  or  compare. 
His  fate  is  lost:  his  name  (Uke  others) — air. 

XVIII. 

My  tale  hath  reached  its  end ;  yet  still  there 
dwells 
A  superstition  in  those  piny  dells, 
Near  to  Laverna.     Forms,  'tis  said,  are  seen 
Beside  the  cave  where  once  Colonna  lay. 
And  shadows  linger  there  at  close  of  day. 
And  dusky  shapes  amongst  the  forests  green 
Pass  off  like  vapours  at  the  break  of  morn ; 
And  sometimes  a  faint  figure  (with  a  star 
Crowning  her  forehead)  has  been  seen  afar 
To  haunt  the  cliff  and  hang  her  head  forlorn : 
And  peasants  still,  at  the  approach  of  night. 
Even  at  a  distance  shun  that  starry  light, 
And  dread  '*  The  Lady  of  the  Mountains*'  when 
She  rises  radiant  from  her  haunted  glen. 
The  convent  7  still  it  stands :  its  pile  is  strong, 
And  well  it  echoes  back  the  tempest*s  song : 
And  still  the  cave  is  there :  but  they,  alone 
Who  made  it  famous, — they  are  passed  and 
gone. 
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whence  he  derived  his  materials,  as  an  inspired 
and  infallible  record.  He  was  accused  of  treating 
the  Bible  as  a  philosophical  inquirer  would  treat 
any  profane  work  of  antiquity, — as  having  as- 
cribed to  natural  causes,  events  which  the  scrip- 
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to  subvert  the  bulwarks  of  the  fiutb  he  was  bound, 
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to  defend.  Such  criticisms,  however,  he  ably  and 
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Mr.  Milman  is  still  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary, 


Reading,  and  in  that  capacity  he  continues  lo 
reside.  He  is  described  as  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  a  zealous  clergyman.  In  person  he  is  tall ; 
his  countenance  is  fine  and  expressive ;  his  man- 
ners are  distant  and  reserved  ;  and,  however  dif- 
ferent he  may  be  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  he 
is  described  by  those  who  have  but  little  inter- 
course with  him  as  perpetually  reminding  them 
that  he  is  a  dignitary  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belongs ;  and  that  he  is  indisposed  to  touch  any 
thing  "common  or  unclean.'*  Mr.  Milman  is  a 
learned  Poet.  His  study  has  been  the  cloister ; 
and  neither  in  the  city  nor  in  the  green  fields  has 
he  sought  the  Muse.  Books,  and  not  men,  have 
been  his  companions.  His  poems  are  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  sound  intellect  and  cultivated  taste ;  bat 
we  look  in  vain  through  them  for  evidence  of  in- 
ventive power  and  originality  of  thought.  He  is 
certainly  not  an  enthusiast, — and  without  enthu- 
siasm there  never  was  a  true  poet.  He  brings 
Truth  before  us  dressed  in  "  fairy  fiction,**  but  he 
permits  her  to  seek  her  way  to  the  heart  without 
any  of  those  aids  which  imagination  and  a  lively 
sensibility  would  have  lent  her.  She  leans  upon 
judgment  rather  than  upon  fancy,  and  appears 
loath  to  receive  any  votaries  who  would  worship 
"  without  knowing  why  or  caring  wherefore.*'  In 
a  preface  to  one  of  his  later  poems,  Mr.  Milman 
expresses  a  hope  that  his  works  "will  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  those  interests  in  subservience  to 
which  alone  our  time  and  talents  can  be  worthily 
employed, — those  of  piety  and  religion.'*  This 
is  honorable  to  one,  whose  grand  object  is  to  for- 
ward, by  every  means,  the  cause  of  which  he  is 
the  advocate ;  and  if  he  had  been  of  a  warmer 
temperament,  he  might  have  brought  poetry 
efiectually  to  his  aid, — it  has  often  been  so 
brought, — in  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  But 
there  is  that  cold  pomp  about  his  writings,  a  frigid 
dignity  of  style,  and  a  want  of  sympathy  with 
human  passions  and  desires, — which,  unhappily, 
defeat  his  purpose.  The  temple  to  which  he 
would  conduct  his  followers,  is  grand,  lofty,  and 
paved  with  marble ;  but  it  chills  us  the  moment 
we  have  passed  the  inner  gate.  Among  religious 
readers,  therefore,  Mr.  Milman  has  never  been 
popular;  and  from  the  same  causes,  added  to 
others,  his  fame  in  the  world  at  large  is  not  ex- 
tensive. His  mind  is  of  a  high  order,  his  know- 
ledge large  and  ready ;  but  he  has  Uttle  skill  in 
mastering  the  heart,  or  in  controlling  the  feelings, 
or  in  guiding  the  opinions  of  mankind. 
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hcra.  tronduicd  ibcm.  Thus  the  Saxon  Gbu- 
etpr,  ci>lt<^d  hy  Ihp  Brilans  Cier  Gloew,  is  ibe 
nghi  CJly.  The  Dobuni,  the  inhsbiiinli  of  [he 
alei.  lire  cilled  by  iliat  nnmc.  Some  f«w  mine- 
lioned  by  o[it  mages  of  Poetry  mid  Romaniw  1 
I.  u  Kenl.  Thanet,  Cornwall  London  i« 
TrofnovKni,  u  ihe  City  of  the  Trinobaniea, 

Some  pnsnges  in  the  Poem  will  be  eaBily 
r^rcd  to  their  ncknowlcd^d  lourtva.  the  Poel* 
>r  Greece  and  Italy  :  one.  however,  in  Ihe  third 


.nrkably  a 


1  mythology,  hu 

s  aisured  ihit  ihe 
linddence  is  unintentional,  na  that  port  of  ihis 
'    Poem  wtui  the  etirlieat  written,  and  previoue  to 
:e  of  his  production. 


PREFACE. 

Tee  HistoilnoB*  of  the  Empire,  nenr  the  period 
of  lime  al  which  this  Poem  commences,  make 
menlion  of  a  Constaniine.  who  auumed  the  pur- 
ple of  the  wegtecn  empire,  gained  posHsiion  of 
Gnul  snd  Spain,  bal  was  defeated  and  slain  al 
ihe  bailie  of  Aries.  He  had  a  son  named  Con- 
st Vienne, 

the  relations  of  the  old  Bniish  Chronirles  ond 
Romances.  He  was  brother  of  the  King  of  Armo- 
ries, and  became  himself  Kint;,  or  raiher  an 
elected  sovereign  of  the  petty  Kings  of  Britain, t 
who  continued  their  auecesaion  under  ihc  Roman 
dominion.  He  wu  called  Vendigardt  and  Waro- 
HJur,  ihe  Defender  and  Deliierer.  He  had  three 
■ona,  Constans,  who  became  a  hermit,  nnd  was 
murdered,  either  (lor  the  traditions  vary)  by  ihe 
PiclB,  by  Vortigern,  or  by  the  Somns;  Emrys, 
called  by  the  Laiin  writers  Aurelius  Ambrosius; 
and  Uther  Pendragon,  Ihe  father  of  Arthur. 
These  Iho  Conslaiiiinee  are  here  ideniilied,  and 
Voriigern  supposed  10  have  been  named  King  of 
Britain,  ai  the  person  of  greatest  authority  and 
condoti  in  the  TiTeck  of  the  British  armj,  defcaied 
01  Aries.  Many,  however,  of  ihe  chiefs  in  ihe 
Island  advancing  the  hereditary  right,  before  for- 
mally si^iilpd  on  the  sons  of  Constaniine.  Vurii- 
gern,  mismtsiing  the  Briiona,  and  presard  by 
invasirmB  of  Ihe  Caledonians,  initoductd  the 
Saiona  io  cheek  ihe  barbarians  and  slron^ilipn 

The  Hera  of  the  Poem  is  in  hialorical  charac- 
ter, as  far  ss  such  legends  can  be  called  History. 
He  appears  in  most  of  the  Chroniclee,  as  Edol, 
or  Eldol,  bul  the  fuUesl  account  of  his  expU'its  is 
in  Dugdale's  Baronage  under  his  '  '       -  -    ■    - 
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deacripiion  of  Britain  prefiied  to  Holinshed,  colls 
him  Eldulph  de  Samor,  But  alt  concur  in  ascrib- 
ing to  him  Ihe  acts  which  make  ihe  chief  aubjeci 
of  the  fifth  and  lost  Books  of  this  Poem. 

Most  of  our  present  names  of  places  being 
purely  Saion,  and  the  old  British  having  liillo  of 
harmony  or  association  to  recommend  them.  I 
have  fiequenlly.  on  the  authority  of  Camden  and 


My  song  would  speak,  its  strong  and  solemn 

Most  proud,  if  I  abase  not.    Bcauleous  Isle. 
And  ptenteous!  what  though  in  ihy  aimosphcrs 
Float  not  the  lainilees  luiory  of  light. 
The  daiiling  aiure  of  ihe  Snulhern  skies; 
Around  thee  the  rich  orb  of  thy  renown 
Spreads  stainless  and  unsullied  by  a  cloud. 
Though  thy  hills  blush  not  with  Ihe  purple  vine, 
.And  softer  climes  excel  thee  in  the  hue 
And  fragrance  of  thy  summer  fruits  and  flowers, 
Nor  flow  thy  rivers  over  golden  beds ; 
Thou  in  Ihe  soul  of  man,  thy  better  wealth. 
Art  richest :  nature's  nobtesl  produce  thou. 
The    immortal    Mind    in    perfect    heighl    and 

slrenglh. 
Bear'st  with  a  prodigal  opulence ;  this  thy  right, 
Thy  privilege  of  climate  and  of  soil. 
Would  I  asseil:  nor,  save  thy  fnme,  invoke. 
Or  Nymph,  or  Muse,  ihal  ofi  'twas  dream'd  of 

old 
By  falls  of  waters  under  haunted  shades, 
Her  ecstasy  of  inspiration  pour'd 
O'er  Poet's  anul.  and  flooded  all  his  powers 
With  liquid  glory :  so  may  thy  renown 
Bum  in  my  hearl.  and  give  to  thought  and  word 
The  aspiring  and  the  radiant  hue  of  Are. 

Forth  from  ihe  gales  of  Troynovant  hath  pass'd 
King  Voriigern ;  ihe  Princes  of  the  Isle 
Around  him  ;  on  the  walla,  for  then  (though  now 
Scorn  bounds  her  mighty  wilderness  ofslteels. 

'  in  magniltcenee  of  multitude 
Spread,  and  iilimitsbls  grandeur.)  walls 
With  jealous  drcoil  and  embattled  range 
Gin  Britain'i  narrow  Capital ;  where  swann'd 
Eager  her  wondering  ciiiiiens  to  see 
The  Monarch.    Him  the  Saxon  Hengist  met. 
And  Horsa,  with  their  bands  in  triumph  led, 

I  from  a  recent  victory !  their  blue  eyes 
Sparkled,  and  proud   they  shook  their  nSivii 
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Th'  rmblazon'd  While  Horse  on  their  banners 

waved, 
Was  triumph.    Thus  King  Voriigern  began : 

'•  Welcome,  Deliverers !  of  our  kingdom's  foes, 
Welcome,  thrice   honoured   Conquerors!    never 

more 
Shall  painted  Caledonian  o'er  our  realm 
The  chariots  of  his  rapine  wheel,  so  full 
The  desolation,  havoc  so  complete 
Hath  smote  and  blasted  in  Erie  Hengist's  path. 
The  mouldering  ruins  of  our  Roman  wall, 
Leagued  with  the  terror  of  the  Saxon  name, 
Shall  be  defence  more  mighty,  than  when  soar'd 
Its  battlements  unbroken,  and  above 
The  imperial  Eagle  shook  its  wings  of  gold. 
Oh,  toil'd  with  victory,  burthen'd  with  renown, 
For  ye  our  baths  float  cool  and  clear,  our  air 
Is  redolent  with  garland  wreathes,  and  rich 
Within  our  royal  citadel  is  crown'd 
For  ye  the  banquet ;  welcome  once  again, 
Mighty  to  save,  and  potent  to  defend  !" 
A  faint  acclaim,  a  feeble  sullen  din 
Ensued,  with  less  of  gladness  than  fierce  grief. 
And  wrath  ill  stifled.     Seeming  all  unmoved, 
Elate  the  Monarch  onward  led  the  way ; 
Slow  foUow'd  Saxon  Hengist's  martial  train, 
Clashing  their  armour  loud,  as  they  would  daunt 
All  Britain  with  the  clamour :  march'd  behind 
The  island  Nobles,  save  some  restlese  hands 
Were  busy  with  their  sheathed  swords,   they 

moved 
Silent,  and  cold,  and  gloomy,  as  a  range 
Of  mountain  pines,   when   cloudy  lowers  the 

storm. 

Upon  the  azure  bosom  of  the  Thames 
Reclining,  with  its  ponderous  mass  of  shade, 
Arose  the  royal  Citadel,  the  work 
Of  the  great  Caesar.     Danger  he  and  dread 
Of  Rome  and  Pompey  ;  yet  'gainst  savage  foes 
Vantage  of  trench  and  tower  and  massy  wall 
Scom'd  not,  so  swift,  so  perilous,  so  fierce 
Cassivelan  his  painted  charioteers 
Whirl'd  to  the  frantic  onset,  standing  forth 
Portent  of  freedom  'mid  a  world  enslaved. 

They  pass'd  the  portal  arch;  the  suroptnous 
hall 
Flung  back  its  gates ;  around  the  banquet  board 
Ranged  Prince  and  Chieftain,  where  luxurious  art 
Shower'd  prodigal  her  dainties,  poisons  sweet, 
And  baleful  splendour.    Fierce  the  Saxon  gazed 
On  goblet,  and  huge  charger  carved  with  gold, 
Contemptuous  wonder.  But  the  Monarch's  brow 
*Gan  lighten,  as  with  greedy  joy  he  quaflfd 
Oblivious  bliss ;  thus  ever  guilty  soul 
Woos  frenzy,  and,  voluptuous  from  despair, 
Forgets  itself  to  pleasure.    High  aloof, 
Each  in  his  azure  robe,  the  band  of  Barda 
Mingled  the  wanton  luxuries  of  sound; 
Gentle  melodious  languor,  melting  fall, 
With  faint  effeminate  flattery  the  soul 
Guiling  of  manhood.    Silent  veil'd  his  harp 
White-hair'd  Aneurin,  and  indignant  tears 
Stood  in  the  old  man's  eye,  for  wrathful  shame 
To  hear  his  god-like  and  heaven-breathing  art 
Pampering  loose  revels  with  oflficious  chime. 


Then  rose  the  glorious  madness ;  forth  he  sprang 
With  one  rude  stroke  along  the  clashing  cbords 
Won  silence  deep  as  of  a  summer  eve 
After  a  noontide  storm  ;  his  silver  locks 
Waved  proud,  the  kindling  frenzy  of  his  eye 
Flash'd  triumph,  as  the  song  of  Chariots  rose. 
The  song  that  o'er  the  van  of  battle  ahower'd 
Pale  horror,  when  that  scourged  Icenian  Queen 
Through  the  square  legions  drove  her  car;  were 

heard 
Her  brazen  wheels  to  madden,  the  keen  scythes 
Gride  through  their  iron  harvest;  then  rush'd 

rout, 
Wail'd  havoc ;  seem'd  Bonduca  fiercer  urged 
The  trampling  steeds ;  behind  her  silence  sank 
Along  the  dreary  path  of  her  revenge. 

Ceased  the  bold  strain,  then  deep  the  Saxon 

drain' d 
The  ruddy  cup,  and  savage  joy  uncouth 
Lit  his  blue  gleaming  eyes :  nor  sate  unmoved 
The  Briton  Chiefs;  fierce  thoughts  began  to  rise 
Of  ancient  wars,  and  high  ancestral  fame. 
Sudden  came  floating  through  the  hall  an  air 
So  strangely  sweet,  the  o'erwrought  sense  scarce 

felt 
Its  rich  excess  of  pleasure ;  softer  sounds 
Melt  never  on  the  enchanted  midnight  cool, 
By  haunted  spring,  where  elfin  dancers  trace 
Green  circlets  on  the  moonlight  dews  ;  nor  loll 
Becalmed  mariners  from  rocks,  where  basks 
At  summer  noon  the  Sea-maid  ;  he  his  oar 
Breathless  suspends,  and  niotionless  his  bark 
Sleeps  on  the  sleeping  waters.     Now  the  notes 
So  gently  died  away,  the  silence  seem'd 
Melodious ;  merry  now  and  light  and  blithe 
They  danced  on  air :  anon  came  tripping  forth 
In  frolic  grace  a  maiden  troop,  their  locks 
Flower-wreath'd,  their  snowy  robes  from  clasped 

zone 
Fell  careless  drooping,  quick  their  glittering  feet 
Glanced  o'er  the  pavement.     Then  the  pomp  of 

sound 
Swell'd  up,  and  mounted  ;  as  the  stately  swan, 
Her    milk-white    neck    embower'd    in   arching 

spray, 
Queens  it  along  the  waters,  entered  in 
The  lofty  hall  a  shape  so  fair,  it  luU'd 
The  music  into  silence,  yet  itself 
Pour'd  out,  prolonging  the  soft  ecstasy. 
The  trembling  and  the  touching  of  sweet  sound. 
Her  grace  of  motion  and  of  look,  the  smooth 
And  swimming  majesty  of  step  and  tread. 
The  symmetry  of  form  and  feature,  set 
The  soul  afloat,  even  like  delicious  airs 
Of  flute  or  harp:  as  though  she  trod  from  earth, 
And  round  her  wore  an  emanating  cloud 
Of  harmony,  the  Lady  moved.    Too  proud 
For  less  than  absolute  command,  too  soft 
For  aught  but  gentle  amorous  thought :  her  hair 
C  luster' d,  as  firom  an  orb  of  gold  cast  out 
A  dazzling  and  overpowering  radiance,  save 
Here  and  there  on  her  snowy  neck  reposed 
In  a  soothed  brilliance  some  thin  wandering  tress. 
The  azure  flashing  of  her  eye  was  fringed 
With  virgin  meekness,  and  her  tread,  that  seem'd 
Earth  to  disdain,  as  softly  fell  on  it 
As  the  light  dew-shower  on  a  tuft  of  flowers. 
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The  90ui  within  seem'd  feasting  on  high  thoughts. 
That  to  the  outward  form  and  feature  gave 
A  loveliness  of  scorn,  scorn  that  to  feel 
Was  biiss,  was  sweet  indulgence.  Fast  sank  back 
Those  her  fair  harbingers,  their  modest  eyes, 
Downcast,  and  drooping  low  their  slender  necks 
In  graceful  reverence  ;  she,  by  wond'ring  gaze 
Unmoved,  and  stifled  murmurs  of  applause, 
Nor  yet  unconscious,  slowly  won  her  way 
To  where  the  King,  amid  the  festal  pomp, 
Sate  loftiest ;  as  she  raised  a  fair- chased  cup, 
Something  of  sweet  confusion  overspread 
I Jer  features ;  something  tremulous  broke  in 
On  her  half- failing  accents  as  she  said, 
"Health  to  the    King!" — the    sparkling  wine 

laugh' d  up. 
As  eager  'twere  to  touch  so  fair  a  lip. 

A  moment,  and  the  apparition  bright 
Had  parted  ;  as  before  the  sound  of  harps 
Was  wantoning  about  the  festive  hall. 

As  one  just  waking  from  a  blissful  dream 
Nor  moves,  nor  breathes,  lest  breath  or  motion 

break 
The  beauteous  tissue  of  fine  form  woven  o'er 
His  fancy,  sate  King  Vortigern.  *'  Whence  came. 
And  whither  went  she  7  of  what  race  and  stem 
Sprang  this  bright  wonder  of  our  earth,  that 

leaves 
The  rapture  of  her  presence  in  our  hall. 
Though   parted   thence  too  swiftly?" — "King 

(replied 
Erie  Hengi8t)'^in  our  ancient  Saxon  faith, 
111  bodes  the  joyless  feast,  where  maiden's  lips 
Pledge  not  the  wassail  goblet." — "  By  my  soul," 
Cried  Vortigern,  "  a  galhint  faith !  and  I 
Omen  so  sweet  discredit  not;  the  health 
Those  smooth  lips  wish'd  me,  well  those  lips 

might  give, 
A  fragrance  and  a  sparkling  have  they  left 
Even  on  the  wine  they  touch'd."     He  said,  and 

prest 
The  goblet  to  his  own.    "  A  father's  ear, 
King  Vortigern,  must  love  the  flattering  tongue 
That  descants  lavish  on  his  daughter's  praise." 
"  Thy  daughter  7  Saxon !" — •*  Mine,  though  vaunt 

not  I 
Her  beauty,  many  a  German  Erie  and  King 
Hath  vow'd  at  his  life's  peril  to  proclaim 
Her  far-surpassing  comeliness." — None  heard 
The  secret  converse  that  ensued.    Lo,  rose 
King  Vortigern,  and  from  his  brow  transferred 
A  coronet  of  radiant  Eastern  gems 
To  the  white  hair  of  Hengist,  and  drank  off 
A  brimming  cup,  and  cried,  "  To  Kent's  high 

King, 
A  health,  a  health  to  Vortigern' s  fair  bride, 
The  golden-hair'd  Rowena." — Seized  at  once 
Each  Saxon  the  exulting  strain,  and  struck 
The  wine-drain*d  goblet  down,  "  Health,  King  of 

Kent!" 

As  'mid  the  fabled  Libyan  bridal  stood 
Perseus,  in  stern  tranquillity  of  wrath. 
Half  stood,  half  floated  on  his  ancle  plumes 
Out-swelling,  while  the  bright  face  on  his  shield 
Look'd  into  stone  the  raging  fray ;  so  rote, 
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But  with  no  magic  arms,  wearing  alone 
Th'  appalling  and  control  of  his  firm  look. 
The  solemn  indignation  of  his  brow, 
The  Briton  Samor ;  at  his  rising,  awe 
Went  abroad,  and  the  riotous  hall  was  mute; 
But  like  unruffled  summer  waters  flow'd 
His  speech,  and  courtly  reverence  smoothed  its 
tone. 

"  Sovereign  of  Britain's  Sovereigns !   of  our 
crowns 
The  highest !  in  our  realm  of  many  thrones 
Enthroned  the  loftiest !  mighty  as  thou  art. 
Thou  dost  outstep  thy  amplitude  of  sway ; 
Thine  is  our  isle  to  govern,  not  to  give ; 
A  free  and  sacred  property  hast  thou 
In  our  allegiance ;  for  a  master's  right 
Over  our  lives,  our  princedoms,  and  our  souls. 
King  Vortigern,  as  well  may'st  thou  presume 
To  a  dominion  o'er  our  winds,  to  set 
Thy  stamp  and  impress  on  our  light  from  hesfen. 
This  Britain  cannot  rest  beneath  the  shade 
Of  Saxon  empire,  this  our  Chnstian  soil 
The  harvest  of  obedience  will  not  bear 
To  Heathen  sway ;  and  hear  me,  Vortigern, 
The  golden  image  that  thou  settest  up. 
Like  the  pride-drunken  Babylonian  king. 
Though  dulcimer  and  psaltery  soothe  us  down 
To  the  soft  humour  of  submission  tame, 
We  will  not  worship." — From  the  hall  he  past. 
Thus  saying.    Him  the  Island's  brave  and  proad 
Follow'd,  the  high  and  fame-enamour'd  soiils, 
Never  to  Britain  wanting,  though  in  hours 
Loosest  of  revels  soft,  and  wanton  ease. 
But  Vortigern,  more  largely  pouring  in 
The  vine's  delicious  poison,  sate,  and  cried, 
*'  Whom  the  flax  binds  not,  roust  the  iron  gyre, 
Whoro  sceptres  daunt  not,  must  the  sword  control.* 

Evening  fell  gentle,  and  the  brilliant  sun 
Was  going  down  into  the  waveless  Thames, 
As  bearing  light  and  warmth  to  her  cold  Nympltt 
Within  their  crystal  chambers,  when  the  I^ng 
Left  the  hall  of  banquet.    Lofty  and  alone. 
Even  as  the  Pillar  great  Alcides  set, 
The  limit  of  the  world  and  his  renown. 
On    Calpe,    round    whose   shaft   the   daylight 

wreathed 
Its  last  empurpling,  on  the  battlements 
Stood  Samor  in  the  amethystine  light. 
And  "  Go  to  darkness,  thou  majestic  orb ! 
To-morrow  shall  the  nations  bask  again 
In  thy  full  glory." — Thus  he  said,  and  tum'd 
To  where  the  King  went  rapid  past. — "  And  thou. 
Thou  to  thy  setting  hastest,  never  more 
Thou  thy  benighted  splendour  to  renew ; 
Late  at  thy  noon  of  pride,  now  sunk,  declined 
For  ever  from  thy  fair  meridian,  go 
Into  thy  cloudy  rest !" — The  solemn  tone 
Of  his  deep  voice  seized  on  the  King,  as  frosts 
Arrest  the  rapid  flowing  stream — "  Whftt  meant 
The  Sovereign  of  the  Vales,  even  in  my  bails, 
And  on  my  castle  battlements,  to  cast 
Bold  scorn  on  Britain's  King  7  Ingrate  and  blind. 
When  I  the  valiant  Saxon  have  brought  in 
To  check  the  Caledonian,  through  your  isle 
Marching  by  wild  light  of  your  burning  towns; 
Ye,  wedded  to  your  sorrow  and  your  shame, 
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Mock  at  the  safety  my  free  love  provides." 
"  Ah,  provident !  ah,  sage  !  ah,  generous  King! 
That  sets  the  emaciate  wolf  to  dog  the  flock ; 
The   hawk  to  guard  the  dovecote."— **  Wise- 

lipp'd  chief, 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  phrase :  doves  are  ye,  doves 
That  fly  with  piteous  and  most  dehcate  speed 
Before  the  Scottish  kites,  that  swoop  your  nests 
And  flesh  their  greedy  talons  in  your  young.' *-^ 
"  Monarch  !  the  eaglet,  were  it  smoothly  nurst 
In  the  dove's  downy  nest,  at  its  first  flight 
Would  shrink  down  dazzled  from  the  morning  sun; 
But  with  strong  plumes  refreshed,  anon  'twould 

claim 
Its  old  aspiring  birthright,  and  unblench'd 
Bathe  in  the  bickering  of  the  noontide  car. 
Oh,  we  have  slumber'd  on  soft  luxury's  lap 
To  her  loose  tabret ;  but,  misjudging  King! 
Britain  is  hke  her  soil ;  above  the  turf 
Lies  velvet  smooth,  hard  iron  lurks  beneath. 
I  know  the  northern  Pagans  wasto  our  land, 
And  the  tame  mission  to  the  Roman  sent 
I  know :     '  The  fierce  Barbarian  to  the  sea 
Drives  us,  the  sea  to  the  Barbarian  back 
Merciless  :'  so  ran  the  plaintive  legend.     True  ! 
But  soldiers  would  it  cast  us  back ;  despair 
Hath  its  own  valour ;  war  makes  warriors.    King ! 
Calamities  are  on  us,  evil  days 
O'er  our  isle  darken,  but  the  noble  wear 
Disaster,  as  an  Angel  wears  his  wings, 
To  elevate  and  glorify.    Nor  us 
Shrouded  alone  the  enveloping  gloom,  the  frame 
And  fabric  of  our  world  is  breaking  up. 
Rome's  dome  of  empire,  that  o'crvaulted  earth 
With  its  capacious  shadow,  rent  and  split, 
Disorders  the  smooth  course  of  human  things, 
Leaving  confusion  lord  of  this  wide  ball. 
While  to  and  firo  the  Nations  sway  perplex'd. 
Like  a  tempestuous  sea.     Oh,  'mid  such  wreck, 
Our  Britain  in  lone  safety  to  uphold. 
On  every  side  'gainst  gathering  foes  present 
A  rampire  of  hard  steel,  or  firmer  far. 
The  bulwark  of  a  haughty  spirit  pour'd 
From  the  throned  Sovereign  through  her  sons, 

were  pride. 
Were  honour,   might  arrest  Heaven's  plumed 

hosts. 
And  in  their  sphere-bom  music  win  renown. 
So  He  whose  sceptre  glitters  in  thy  grasp, 
He  the  Deliverer,  the  Defender  named, 
So  Constantine  had  done,  had  the  high  Soul's 

bane, 
Ambition,  never  madden'd  him  to  wear 
The  purple,  madly  worn,  yet  nobly  lost 
On  the  sad  plain  by  Aries."—"  I  knew,  I  knew 
'T would  come  to  this,  that  Constantine  would  end 
The  high-wrought  orat'ry.    This  too  I  know, 
And  this  I  tell  thee,  Samor !  nor  yet  add 
Rebel !  thy  secret  commerce  with  his  sons. 
To  undermine  my  stately  throne ;  the  right, 
So  babble  ye  in  your  Ucentious  phrase, 
Conferr'd  by  our  assembled  British  Kings 
On  Constantine  for  ever  and  his  heirs."— 

"  Alas !  how  better  were  it  to  know  nought, 
Than,  like  kings,  darkly.    Constantine's  brave 

sons 
And  Samor  oft  have  met,  have  met  to  wail 


The  hazard  of  their  native  land,  to  swear 
Before  the  altar  of  the  eternal  God, 
Never,  amid  these  rude  and  pcriljua  times, 
To  blow  the  trump  of  civil  strife,  to  prop 
With  their  allegiance  Britain's  throne,  though 

fili'd 
By  one  they  deem  usurping.     Vortigern  ! 
I  am  upon  the  string  that  jars  thy  soul. 
And  it  must  vibrate  to  its  highest  pitch. 
Oh  what  a  royal  madness,  that  might  build 
Upon  the  strong  rock  of  a  people's  love, 
Yet  chooseth  the  loose  quicksand  of  distrust. 
And  overlays  the  palace  of  his  pride 
With  a  rude  Saxon  buttress,  whose  stern  weight 
Must  crush  it.   Thou  dost  fear  thy  subjects  arm'd, 
Fear,  lest  the  old  valiance  in  their  hearts  inure. 
And  therefore  fight'st  their  wars  with  foreign 

steel ; 
And  is  this  he,  the  noble  and  the  wise, 
The  Vortigern,  that  Britain  on  the  plain 
Of  Aries,  that  fatal  plain,  hail'd  Captain,  Kingf 
Arise,  be  King,  be  Captain,  be  thyself! 
And  we  will  stand  around  thy  throne,  and  mock 
The  ruinous  fashion  of  the  times." — "  Away ! 
My  royal  word  is  to  the  Saxon  given." 
'*  O,  Vortigern !  this  knee  hath  never  bow'd. 
Save  to  the  King  of  kings,  thus  low  on  earth 
I  sue  thee,  cast  the  Saxon  off*."— At  once 
The  swift  contagious  grandeur  set  on  fire 
The  Monarch — **  I  am  thine,  am  Britain's  all: 
Now  by  my  throne,  thus,  thus  I  have  not  felt, 
Since  first  this  circling  gold  eat  in  my  brow 
So  free,  so  upright,  and  so  kingly,  chains 
Fall  from  me,  mists  are  curling  ofl'my  soul." 

Like  two  bold  venturers,  silently  they  stand. 
Launching  amid  the  sunlight  their  rich  bark 
O'er  glassy  waters  to  the  summer  airs : 
Their  solemn  pondering  hath  the  lofty  look 
Of  vaunting,  over  each  high  brow  flames  out 
A  noble  rivalry  of  hope  and  pride. 

The  sound  of  wheels,  lo,  sliding  came  and 
smooth 
A  car,  wherein,  like  some  fair  idol  led 
Through  the  mute  tumult  of  adoring  streets, 
Bright-hair'd  Rowena  pass'd  the  portal  arch. 

Have  ye  a  sense,  ye  gales,  a  conscious  joy 
In  beauty,  that  with  such  an  artful  touch 
And  light  ye  float  about  her  garment  folds. 
Displaying  what  is  exquisite  display'd. 
And  thinly  scattering  the  light  veil  where'er 
Its  shadowing  may  enhance  the  grace,  and  swell 
With  sweet  ofliciousness  the  clustering  hair 
Where  fairest  tufts  its  richness,  and  let  fall 
Where  drooping  most  becomes;   that  thus  ye 

love 
To  lose  yourselves  about  her,  and  expire 
Upon  her  shape,  or  snow-white  robes?     She 

stood. 
Her  ivory  arm  in  a  soft  curve  stretch' d  out. 
As  only  in  the  obedience  of  her  steeds 
Rejoicing;  they  then*  necks  arch'd  proud  and 

high. 
And  by  her  delicate  and  flower-soft  hands 
SwayM,  as  enamour'd  of  her  mastery  moved, 
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Lovingly  on  their  bright>chafed  bits  repoeed, 
Or  in  gay  sport  upon  each  other  fawn'd. 
But  as  the  Monarch  she  beheld,  she  caught 
The  slack  rein  np,  and  with  unconscious  check 
Delay'd  the  willing  coursers,  and  her  head, 
Upon  her  snowy  shoulder  half  declined 
In  languor  of  enjoyment,  rising  wore 
Rosy  confusion,  and  disorder  fair 
Transiently  on  her  pride  of  motion  broke. 
Or  chance,  or  meaning  wandered  to  his  face 
Her  eye,  with  half  command,  entreating  half; 
Haughty  to  all  the  world,  but  mild  to  him, 
Th*   all  admired  admiring,   and  th'  all  awing 

awed — 
She  looked  on  him  and  trembled  as  she  lookM. 

Alone  she  came,  alone  she  went  not  on. 


BOOK  II. 


Noon  is  ablaze  in  Heaven,  but  gloom,  the  gloom 
Of  the  brown  forest's  massy  vault  of  shade, 
Ib  o*er  the  Kings  of  Britain  ;  the  broad  oaks, 
As  in  protection  of  that  conclave  proud, 
Idke  some  old  templets  dome,  with  mingling 

shade 
Meet  overhead,  around  their  rugged  trunks 
Show  like  fantastic  pillars  closely  set 
By  Druids  in  mysterious  circle,  wont 
Here,   when  the  earth  abroad  was  bright  and 

clear 
With  moonshine,  to  install  their  midnight  rites 
By  blue  nor  earthly  kindled  fires,  while  Bards 
Pour'd    more  than  music  from  their  charmed 

harps. 
Each  on  his  mossy  seat,  in  arms  that  cast 
A  glimmer  which  is  hardly  light,  they  sit 
Colossal,  stern,  and  still ;  on  every  brow  • 

Indignant  sorrow  and  sad  vengeance  lowers. 
Them  had  the  Pagan  peasant  deem*d  his  gods, 
In  cloudy  wrath  down  stooping  from  the  heavens 
To  blast  the  mighty  of  mankind,  and  wreak 
On  some  old  empire  ruin  and  revenge. 

And  first  majestical,  yet  mild,  arose 
A  lofty  shape,  nor  less  than  monarch  seeni'd, 
Whose  royal  look  from  souls  bold,  brave,  and 

free, 
Not  stooping  slavery  claimed,  but  upright  awe 
And  noble  homage  ;  yet  uncrowned  he  wore 
Dominion,  him  with  stately  reverence  heard 
That  armed  Senate.    *'  Princes  of  the  land, 
Lords  of  the  old  hereditary  thrones 
Of  Britain,  we,  the  sons  of  Constantino, 
Emrys  and  Uther,  come  not  here  to  charge 
Inconstant  counsel  on  your  wisdom,  nought 
Arraigning,  that  the  septre  to  our  line 
Solemnly  given,  in  those  disastrous  days, 
When  for  the  Empire  of  the  Occident, 
For  Gaul  o*er-ma8ter*d,  and  submitted  Spain, 
Warr'd  Constantino,  and  warring  nobly  fell, 
Ye  placed  in  elder  hand,  our  right  foregone 
For  the  more  precions  pablic  weal :  oh.  Chiefs, 
*Twas  well  and  wisely  done ;  a  stripling's  arm 
May  rear  the  kingly  standard  in  its  pomp 


To  play  with  Zephyrs  under  cloudless  skies, 
But  when  the  rude  storm  shalces  its  ponderous 

folds 
'Twere  hard  for  less  than  the  consummate  man 
Aloft  to  bear  it,  yet  unstooping.     Well 
Stemm'd  your  new  standard-bearer  Vprtigern 
The  overshadowing  tempest,  nor  abased  his  firont 
Your  crown's  old  glories ;  till,  alas !  dire  change ! 
Dread  fall !  the  sceptre  that  ye  fondly  hoped. 
Would  blossom,  like  the  Hebrew  Hierarch's  rod. 
With  the  almond  bloom  of  mercy  and  of  lore, 
Liker  the  Egyptian  magic-worker*s  wand 
Became  a  serpent,  withering  all  your  peace 
With  its  infection :  then  your  virtues  wrought 
Your  sorrows,  from  your  valour  grew  your  shame. 
Your  borders  were  o*erleapM,  your  towns  on  fire, 
And  the  land  groan*d  beneath  fierce  Rapine's 

wheels. 
Ye  cried  unto  your  King  for  arms,  he  sage 
In  cold  and  jealous  wisdom  fearM  to  arm. 
Whose  arms  might  brave  himself,  and  cast  control 
On  the  fierce  wanderings  of  his  royal  will. 
Saxons  might  fight  our  wars,  our  hard- wrung  gold 
Buy  us  ignoble  safety,  till  the  slaves 
Sweird  into  Lords,  and  realms  must  pamper 
Our  hirelings  into  Princes :  Kent,  fair  Kent, 
The  frontlet  of  our  isle,  where  yet  are  seen 
The  graves  great  Csesar  peopled  with  his  dead, 
When  on  his  rear  the  Briton  conqueror  hung. 
Where  first  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  waved. 
Sinks  to  a  Heathen  province.   Warriors !  Kings ! 
This  must  not  be  among  baptized  men, 
This  cannot  be  *mong  Britons.    Therefore  here. 
Here  in  your  presence  dare  we  call  again, 
Your  throne  our  throne,  and  challenge  in  your 

love 
A  Sovereign's  title :  by  our  youth  we  fell 
From  that  great  height,  but  Vortigern  hath  fall'n 
By  his  own  guilt ;  we  therefore  rise  again 
In  majesty  renewed  ;  he  falls,  no  more 
To  soar  into  the  sacred  royal  seat.** 
Thereat  with  concord  loud,  and  stem  acclaim, 
Gave  answer  that  proud  Senate,  and  denounced 
Judgment  irrevocable.     But  with  mien 
Somewhat  appalPd,  as  one  in  high  debate. 
And  solemn  council  unassay*d,  arose 
Prince  Uther :  ere  he  spake  his  clanging  mail 
Smote  with  fierce  stroke,  as  audience  to  enchain. 
Himself  the  battle  sound  enkindling,  high 
His  haughty  brow  and  crested  helm  upflung, 
Th^s  rude  his  fiery  eloquence  pour*d  forth. 

**  Warriors  of  Britain  !  me  nor  pomp  of  words 
Beseems,  nor  strife  of  smooth  and  liquid  phrase, 
In  the  debate  of  swords,  the  fray  of  steeds 
No  combatant  unskiird.    I  will  not  boast 
That  I  have  brook*d  with  Emrys*  patient  pride 
A  sceptre's  lose  t  a  boy,  I  wept  to  hear 
My  father's  crown  was  on  a  stranger's  brow. 
But  when  my  arm  'gan  grasp  a  sword,  those 

tears, 
Those  soft  unseemly  waters,  tum'd  to  huea 
Of  burning  indignation ;  every  crown 
Show'd,  every  kingly  title  to  my  ear 
Sounded  a  scorn  and  shame.    Even  at  hb  height 
And  plenitude  of  power  I  yeam'd  to  rise 
Against  th*  enthroned  Usurper— now,  O  Kings ! 
Thoe  charter'd,  thus  oommianon'd,  thoe  array'd 
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Wilh  what  a  noble  frenzy  will  we  rush. 

TrampUng  the  wreck  of  Saxon  and  of  King  ; 

Our  path  shall  be  as  rapid  and  as  bright 

As  summer  meteor,  more  pernicious,  that 

Waning  into  the  dull  unkindling  air. 

We  burning,  desolating  as  we  pass. 

On,  Britons,  on  !  a  tyrant  fills  your  throne, 

Nor  fitter  monument  may  tyrant  find 

Than  his  throne's  ruins;  let  the  flat  earth  close 

O'er  both  at  once  ;  the  stranger  Saxon  lords 

Within  our  isle,  the  seas  that  bore  him  here 

In  his  storm-braving  navy,  bear  him  back 

Weltering  and  tossing  in  their  drowning  surge/' 

Lowering  he  stood,  still  in  fierce  act  of  speech, 
Yet  speechless.  Sudden,  then,  in  dread  uproar 
Rose  shout  of  war,  with  thundering  clash  of  arms 
Mingled,  then  hurrying  spears  and  nodding  helms 
With  glittering  tumult  in  the  pale  gloom  flash'd ; 
War,  war  each  voice,  each  stricken  shield  de- 
nounced. 

Amid  the  multitudinous  din  arose 
Solemnly  the  Bright  City's  Lord  ;  down  sunk 
Instant  all  tumult,  broke  abruptly  ofi* 
Fierce  voice  and  clash  of  arms :  so  mute  and  deep 
Settled  the  silence,  the  low  sound  was  heard 
Of  distant  waterfall ;  the  acorn  drop 
From  the  green  arch  above.    Still  and  abash'd 
Sate  the  fierce  conclave,  while  with  mild  reproof 
Winning  all  hearts,  the  gracious  Chieftain  spake. 

"Brave  sight  for  earth,  and  heaven!  it  doth 

not  fail. 
A  nation's  cry  for  freedom  and  for  faith. 
Nor  faint,  nor  deaden  in  the  mist  and  gloom 
Of  this  low  earth,  it  takes  the  morning's  wings, 
Fasseth  the  crystal  skies,  and  beats  heaven's 

gate; 
There  glideth  through    the    gladdening   Angel 

choirs, 
That  fan  it  onward  with  their  favouring  plumes, 
To  the  eternal  sapphire  throne,  and  him 
That  sits  thereon,  Inefiable.     O  Kings ! 
Our  council  thus  appealing  may  not  wear 
Seeming  of  earthly  passion,  lust  of  sway, 
Or  frenetic  vengeance:  we  must  rise  in  wrath, 
But  wear  it  as  a  mourner's  robe  of  grief. 
Not  as  a  garb  of  joy :  must  boldly  srrike, 
But  like  the  Roman,  with  reverted  face, 
In  sorrow  to  be  so  enforced.    Brave  Chiefs, 
It  would  misseem  a  son  of  this  proud  isle, 
To  trample  on  the  fallen,  though  a  King ; 
It  would  misseem  a  Christian  to  rejoice 
Where  virtue  hath  play'd  false,  and  fame's  pure 

light 
Hatfa  sicken'd  to  disbonoarable  gloom. 
Vortigem  is  our  foe,  no  more  our  King, 
Yet  king  he  hath  been,  king  he  had  been  still, 
Had  never  his  high  vaulting  pride  disdain'd 
The  smooth  dominion  of  old  use,  nor  striven 
To  fix  on  our  impatient  necks  the  yoke 
Of  foreign  usurpation ;  our  free  land 
Will  not  endure  the  heathen  Saxon's  rule. 
Nor  him  that  rules  by  heathen  Saxon  power. 
So  march  we  forth  in  th*  armour  of  our  right, 
From  our  once  King  not  falling  ofl^in  hate 
'^r  6ckleDes8,  but  by  severe  constraint 


Of  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  God. 

So  march  we  forth,  and  in  such  state  may  make 
I  Our  mother  land  to  vaunt  of  us :  raise  up, 

Side  by  side,  the  ^r  airs  to  captivate 

To  an  approval  of  our  upright  deed, 
I  Our  royal  banner  and  the  Cross  of  Christ; 
:  And  move  within  their  cirque  of  splendour,  calm, 

And  yet  resistless  as  the  bright-maned  steeds 

That  bear  the  Morn  to  disenthronc  old  Night. 

*'  And  now  our  kingly  sceptre,  forced  aside, 
By  stress  and  pressure  of  disorder'd  times, 
Devious  into  an  alien  hand,  reverts 
To  the  old  line  ;  the  heir  of  Constantine, 
Constans,  the  elder  than  this  noble  pair, 
Stands  foremost  on  succession's  golden  roll. 
Nor  know  not  I  his  gentle  soul  more  apt, 
To  listen  the  soft  flowing  vesper  hymn. 
Than  danger's  spirit-stirring  trump,  yet  deem. 
Thus  once  forcwarn'd  'tis  dangerous  to  divert 
The  stream  of  royal  blood,  that  broken,  pours 
Waters  of  bitterness  and  civil  strife 
O'er  th'  harrass'd  land,  and  therefore  thus  hail  I 
Constans  the  King  of  Britain.    Speak  I  right t 
I  pause,  and  wait,  O  Chiefs  !  your  high  award." 

He  ceased,  nor  time  for  voice  or  swift  acclaim. 
Scowling  a  sullen  laugh  of  scorn,  Icap'd  forth 
The  mountain  King,  the  Sovereign  of  the  lakes 
And  dales  this  side  the  Caledonian  bound ; 
He  only,  when  the  Kings  sate  awe-struck,  stood 
Elate  with  mocking  pity  in  his  frown  ; 
A  mighty  savage,  he  of  God  and  man 
Alike  contemptuous :  nought  of  Christian  lore 
Knew  he,  yet  scoff 'd  unknown,  'twas  peaceful, 

meek. 
Thence  worthless  knowledge.     Him  delighted 

more 
Helvellyn's  cloud-wrapt  brow  to  climb,  and  share 
The  eagle's  stormy  solitude  ;  'mid  wreck 
.Of  whirlwinds  and  dire  lightnings  huge  he  stood, 
Where  his  own  Gods  he  deem'd  on  volleying 

clouds 
Abroad  were  riding  and  black  hurricane. 
Them  in  their  misty  pride  assail'd  he  oft 
With  impious  threat,  and  laugh'd  when  th*  echo- 
ing glens 
His  wild  defiance  cast  unanswer'd  back. 
Now  with  curl'd  lip  of  scorn,  and  brow  uplift. 
Lordly  command,  not  counsel  fierce  he  spake. 
— •* Shame,  coward  shame!  as  though  the  fowl» 

of  heaven. 
When  in  dusk  majesty  and  pride  of  wing 
Sails  forth  the  monarch  eagle,  down  should  stoop 
In  homage  to  the  daw.     O  craven  souls ! 
When  Snowdon  or  high  Skiddaw's  brow  is  bare. 
To  plant  the  stately  standard  of  revolt 
Upon  a  molehill.    Constans !  that  to  him 
Caswallon  should  bow  down ;  aloft  our  crown 
Upon  the  giddy  baimer  staff,  that  rocks 
On  Troynovant*s  tall  citadel,  uphang, 
And  who  the  dizzy  glory  will  rend  down. 
Or  Constans  or  Caswallon  7    The  bright  throne 
Environ  with  grim  ranks  of  steel-girt  men : 
Huge  Saxons  black  with  grisly  scars  of  war, 
Who  first  will  hew  to  that  triumphal  seat 
His  ruinous  path  1    Hear,  sceptred  Britons,  hear. 
A  counsel  worthy  the  deep  thoughts  of  kings : 


SAMOR. 
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Of  valorous  achievement  and  bold  deeds 

Be  guerdon  to  the  mightiest  of  our  Isle, 

The  Sov'reignty  of  Britain;  spurn  my  voice, 

And  I  renounce  your  counsels,  cast  you  off. 

And  with  my  hardy  vassals  of  the  north 

I  join  the  Saxon." — Then  fierce  sounds  again 

Broke  out,  wan  flames  of  brandished  armour 

flashed. 
In  rude  disorder  and  infuriate  haste 
Sprang  every  warrior  from  his  seat,  as  clouds 
Amid  the  sultry  heaven,  thunderous  and  vast, 
Gather  their  blackening  disarray  to  burst 
Upon  some  mountain  turret,  so  the  Chiefs 
i^anded  their  fierce  confusion  to  rush  on. 
And  whelm  in  his  insulting  pride  the  foe. 
He  stood  as  one  in  joy,  and  iower'd  a  smile, 
With  wolf-skin  robe  flung  back,  broad  shield  out- 
stretch'd, 
A  battle-axe  uplift :  vaunting  and  huge 
As  fabled  giant  on  embattled  Heaven, 
Glaring  not  less  than  utter  overthrow. 
And  total  wreck.     Forthwith  a  youth  rushM  out. 
His  moony  buckler  high  upheld  to  bar 
The  onset,  and  with  voice,  which  youthful  awe 
Temper' d  to  tone  less  resolute,  address'd 
The  haughty  Chieftain.  "  Father,  deem  not  thou, 
Malwyn  confederate  in  thy  lawless  thought ; 
Mine  is  a  Briton's  soul,  a  Briton's  sword. 
But  mortal  man  that  seeks  thy  life,  must  pass 
O'er  Malwyn's  corpse."    Back  Chief  and  King 

recoil'd, 
In  breathless  admiration.    Nobler  pride, 
And  human  joy  almost  to  softness  smoothed 
C as wal Ion's  rugged  brow.   * '  Well  hast  thou  said , 
Son  of  Caswallon,  worthy  of  thy  sire ! 
On  thine  own  track  mount  thou  to  fame,  nor 

swerve 
For  man,  or  more  than  man." — Awhile  the  Kings 
Brief  parley  held,  then  stately  and  severe 
Rose  Erorys,  and  pronounced  their  stem  arrest. 

"  Caswallon  of  the  Mountains,  long  our  isle 
Hath  mark'd  thy  wavering  mood,  now  friend  now 

foe ; 
Now  in  the  Caledonian  inroad  prompt 
To  bear  thy  share  in  rapine,  foremost  now 
In  our  high  councils.     This  we  further  say, 
We  scorn  thy  war,  Caswallon,  hate  thy  peace, 
And  deem  it  of  our  mercy  that,  unscathed. 
We  ban  thee  from  our  presence."     Nor  reply 
Caswallon  deign'd  ;  calm  strode  he  as  in  scorn 
Of  wrath  'gainst  foes  so  lowly.     Far  was  heard 
His  tread  along  the  rocky  path,  the  crash 
Of  branches  rent  by  his  unstooping  helm. 
They  in  blank  wonder  sate,  nor  wholly  queli'd 
Wrath  and  insulted  majesty,  with  look 
As  he  were  still  in  presence  fix'd,  and  stem. 
Then  spake  Prince  Emrys,  "  Not  of  trivial  toil 
To  shape  the  rude  trunk  of  our  enterprise 
To  smooth  perfection ;  deeply  must  wo  found, 
And  strongly  build  the  fabric  of  our  hopes. 
And  each  must  hold  his  charge.  Be,  Samor,  thine 
To  bear  our  brother  Constans  Britain's  crown, 
In  name  of  our  assombled  Kings.    Be  mine 
From  the  Armoric  shore.  King  Hoel's  realm, 
(Our  father's  brother,  Hoel)  to  embark 
The  succours  of  his  high  famed  Chivalry. 
Thou,  Uther,  to  the  West ;  each  other  King       ' 


Unto  his  own,  at  signal  of  revolt 

To  lead  his  armed  Vassalage  abroad." 

So  saying,  each  departed ;  fell  again 
The  ancient  silence  on  the  solemn  place. 

Together  from  the  forest  pass'd  the  friends, 
Samor  and  Elidure ;  below  their  way 
Went  wandering  on  through  flowery  meads,  or 

sank 
Beneath  green  arches  dim  of  beechen  shade. 
Around  the  golden  hills  in  summer  wealth 
Bask'd  in  the  sunshine  ;  on  a  river  bank 
Long  gleaming  down  its  woodland  course,  reposed 
Many  a  white  hamlet :  even  fierce  shrines  of  war 
Wore  aspect  mild  of  peace  ;  towers  dark  of  yore 
And  rugged  in  the  Roman  war  array. 
With  wanton  ivy  and  grey  moss  o'ergrown. 
Their  green  crowns  melted  in  the  azure  heavens. 

**  Oh  grief!  o'er  yon  fair  meads  and  smiling 
lawns 
Must  steeds  of  carnage  batten,  men  of  blood 
Their  fell  magnificence  of  murderous  pomp 
Pavilion  in  yon  placid  groves  of  peace. 
The  blood -thirst  savages  of  wood  and  air, 
In  meet  abodes  of  wilderness  and  woe. 
Shroud  their  abhorred  revels  ;  the  gaunt  wolf 
Prowls  gloomy  o'er  the  wintry  blasted  heath  ; 
Brood  desolate  on  some  bare  mountain  peak 
Raven  and  screaming  vulture.     Man,  fell  man. 
Envious  of  bliss  he  scorns,  'mid  haunts  of  peace. 
Spots  fair  and  blissful,  the  rare  stars  of  earth. 
Plays  ever  his  foul  game  of  sport  and  death. 
Ruthless,  then  vaunts  himself  Creation's  pride, 
Supreme  o'er  all  alone  in  deeds  of  blood." 

Thus  Elidure ;  him  Samor,  from  deep  trance 
Wakening,  address'd :  "  Soft  man  of  peace,  my 

prayer 
Would  ask  of  heaven  no  theatre  of  strife 
Save  yon  fair  plain :  there  forth  the  weak  would 

start 
In  the  tumultuous  valour  of  despair, 
The  timorous  proudly  tower  in  scorn  of  death  s 
There,  where  each  tree,  each  dell,  each  grassy 

knoll. 
Lovely  firom  memory  of  some  past  delight, 
Is  kindred  to  the  soul ;  his  house  of  prayer. 
The  altar  of  his  bridal  vow,  the  font 
Of  his  sweet  infant's  baptism,  kindred  all. 
Holiest  and  last,  his  fathers'  peaceful  graves : 
Oh,  were  all  Britain,  Uke  yon  beauteous  plain. 
Blissful  and  free,  that  angels  there  might  walk 
Forgetful  of  their  heavenly  bowers  of  light. 
Friend  of  my  boyhood,  these  all-conquering  foes. 
Who  letter  the  free  winds,  and  ride  the  sea 
Kinglike,  their  menacing  prows  would  turn  aloof. 
And  bitterly,  in  baffled  lust  of  prey. 
Curse  the  proud  happiness  that  mock*d  their 

might." 

Lo,  here  be  paused,  gay  files  of  dazzling  b'gnt 
Slow  o'er  the  plain  advancing,  indistinct 
From  their  full  brightness;  gradual  the  longblaie 
Broke  into  form,  and  lance  and  bow  and  helm, 
Standard  and  streamer,  chariot  and  fair  steed. 
Start  from  the  mingled  splendour.  On  their  height 
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UiMeen.  the  Chieftains  watch'd  the  windingpomp 
And  all  before  the  aziire-veaied  Barda 
From  glancing  inatrunienia  shook  bridal  giee. 
Then   came   the  gorgeous  chftriota,  rough  with 

gold. 
And  steeds  their  proud  heads  nodding  with  rich 

weight 
Of  frontlet  wreathed  with  flowexa  tnd  shadowy 

plumes ; 
Therein  sate  ladies  robed  in  costly  state, 
Ench  like  a  Queen ;  the  nohle  charioceers, 
Briton  in  garb,  with  purple  mantle  loose, 
<>'er  steel,  in  network  bright,  or  scale  o'er  scale. 
Glittering,  and  aventayle  barr'd  close  and  firm. 
As  yet  the  gandy  traitors  shamed  to  meet 
The  cold  keen  glance  of  countrymen  betray'd. 
Dark  in  their  iron  arms,  some  wildly  girt 
With  Caledonian  spoils,  their  yellow  hair 
Down  firom  the  casque  in  broad  luxuriant  Saw 
Spreading,  and  lofty  banner  wide  displayed. 
Whereon  a  mslk-white  courser  reinless  shone, 
Pacsd  fonh  the  Saxon  warriors.     Hi^h  o'er  all, 
Tsmpestuous  Horsa,  chafing  his  hot  steed. 
And  Hengiat  with  his  wreath  of  amber  beads,* 
Wm  hoary  strength,  in  spite  of  age  or  toil, 
A  tower  of  might ;  with  that  tall  grove  of  spears. 
Circled,  and  rampire  dose  of  serried  shields. 
The  bridegroom  Monarch  rode,  bis  bright  atdra 
Feaeefol,  as  fitting  nnptial  pomp,  his  robe 
Kidi'iloating  strew'd  the  earth  with  porple  shade. 
And  on  his  lofty  brow  a  regal  crown. 
Bright  as  a  wreath  of  sun-beams ;  high  his  arm 
The  ivory  sceptre  bore  of  kingly  sway : 
Tet  who  his  mien  and  bearing  watchM  bad  seen 
Dkn  gleam  of  jealous  steel,  or  lurking  mail 
Beneath  those  glorious  trappings,  for  his  gaze. 
Now  jocund,  changed  anon  to  wandering  stare, 
Fearfnl  and  wild,  as  the  still  air  were  rife 
With  vengeful  javelins  showering  death  ;  his  pace 
Harried,  yet  tardy,  as  of  one  who  rides 
O'er  land  still  tottering  with  an  earthqoake  shock. 

And  him  beside,  on  snowy  palfrey,  deck'd 
With  silver  bells  its  pendent  mane  profose. 
Of  lilver  and  of  stainless  ermelin 
The  bright  ca^risons,  and  all  her  robes 
White  as  of  woven  lily  cups,  the  Bride 
Migestic  rode  as  on  a  waving  throne. 
Ber  tanbright  hair  she  waved,  and  smiled  anmnd. 
As  though,  of  less  than  kingly  Pararooor 
Beornfal,  she  said,   Lo,  Britain,  thnmgfa  your 

land 
I  lead  the  enthralled  sovereign  of  yoor  irie. 
Tet  so  sorpaenng  fiur,  brief  instant  wish*d 
Those  wrathfbl  Briton  Chiefii  their  leafy  screen 
A  thin  transparent  clood :  of  his  high  charge 
Brief  while  fergetlbl,  Samor  stood  eiitraoe«l« 
Fearing  her  ibrm  aho«U  fleet  too  swift  away. 

Came  it  from  earth  or  air,  yon  savage  shapet 
His  garb,  if  garb  it  be,  of  ahaggy  hair 
Close  folding  o'er  his  dnsky  limbs,  his  locks 
And  waving  matted  beard  like  cypress  boaghe 
Oo  bleak  heath  swaying  to  the  midnight  storm  f 
Came  he  firom  yon  deep  wood?  On  the  light  spray 


•  He  Is  so  dtcofsted  by  the  Welsh  Poets, 
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No  leaf  is  stirring.     On  the  winged  winds 
Rode  be  ?     No  oreeze  awakes  the  noontide  air. 
'Mid  that  armed  throng,  dismaying,  undiamay'd. 
With  a  strange  eye  dilated,  as  unu^Hi 
<  To  common  Mghts  of  earth,  and  voice  that  aoeni'd 
Rarely  to  hold  discourse  with  human  ears, 
'*  Joy.'*  and  again,  and  thrice  he  ottered  **  Joy.** 
Cow^rM  Horaa  on  his  palsied  steed ;  aghast. 
As  toiling  to  despise  the  thing  he  feared, 
date  Hiengist.  **  Joy  to  Bridegroom  and  to  Bride ! 
Why  should  not  man  rejoice,  and  earth  be  glad  f 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  man,  the  round  of  earth. 
There's  bud  rejoicing ;  'tis  not  in  the  heavens  ! 
And  many  ministrant  Angels  shake  their  winga 
In  gladneaa>  wings  that  are  not  plumed  with  light. 
The  dead  are  jocund,  not  the  dead  in  bliss. 
Tour  couch  is  blest — by  all  whose  blesaiiigB  blaat. 
All  things  unlovely  gnuulate  your  love. 
I  see  the  nuptial  pomp,  the  imp.ual  song 
I  hear,  and  full  the  pomp,  for  Hate,  and  Fear, 
And  excellent  Dishonour,  and  bright  Shams, 
And  rose-cheek' d  Grief,  and  jovtai  Diacootsnt, 
And  that  majestic  herald,  Intiimy, 
And  that  high  noble,  Servitude,  are  there, 
A  blithesome  troop,  a  gay  and  festive  crew. 
And  the  Land's  curses  are  the  bridal  hjrmn; 
Sweetly  and  shrilly  doth  ih'  accordant  laia 
Imprecate  the  glad  Hymenean  song. 
So  joy  again,  I  say,  to  Britain's  King, 
That  taketh  to  his  bosom  Britain's  &te. 
Her  beautifiii  destruction  to  his  bed. 
And  joy  to  Britain's  Queen,  who  bears  her  hmd 
So  bright  a  dowry  and  profuse,  long  yeara 
Of  war  and  havoc,  and  fur  streams  of  blood* 
And  plenteous  ruin,  loss  of  crown  and  fiuna* 
And  full  perdition  of  the  immortal  soul ; 
So  thrice  again  I  utter  *  joy,*  'joy,*  *  joy  1'  ** 

Then  np  sprang  spear  to  strike,  and  bicker'd 
bow: 
Ere  spear  could  strike,  or  shaft  coold  fly,  the  path 
Wss  bare  and  vacant ;  shape  norsoand  remaiii'd ; 
Only  the  voice  of  Vortigem  moao'd  out. 
**  Merlin,** — and  on  the  long  procession  peas'd. 

Down  in  a  quiet  dale,  where  beechen  groves 
With  interchanging  gold  and  glossy  green 
0*ermantled  the  smooth  slopes,  tl»t  fell  aroand 
Like  a  hir  amphitheatre,  beneath 
A  brook  went  wand'ring  through  fresh  meadow 

banks. 
With  a  cool  summer  dashing,  here  the  Chieft 
The  royal  Hermit  met,  his  gentle  brow 
Smooth  ss  a  slumbering  Angers  plumes  (efiaced 
An  traces  of  this  rode  and  wearing  earth, 
AH  brands  of  fiery  passions,  wild  desires) 
Wore  that  calm  holiness  the  tainted  dead 
Smile  OQ  the  visions  of  their  loved  on  esrth : 
Hii  fife  was  like  a  sleep,  with  heavenly  sights. 
And  harmoines,  as  of  angelic  soands 
Visited  ever,  nor  his  barren  heart 
ToDch'd  not  the  light  affsctiooa,  trembled  not 
His  spirit  with  k>ve's  fervent  swell,  but  all 
Most  wont  to  bear  man's  soul  to  earth,  round  him 
As  the  thin  morning  donds  around  the  lark, 
Gather'd,  to  float  him  npward  to  the  heavens. 

They  at  hia  fiMt  down  laid  the  kingly  crown 
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FulfUl'd  their  lofty  mission.    He,  the  while, 
With  that  mild   Badness  he   had  watchM  the 

leaves 
Drip  from  the  sere  autumnal  bough,  survey'd 
Its  stately  glittering.    "  Man  of  earth,  why  mock, 
With  gaudy  pageantry,  and  titled  pomp, 
The  frail  and  transient  pilgrims  of  this  world. 
The  fading  flag-flower  on  yon  streamlet  brink, 
Were  garland  meeter  for  our  mortal  brows 
Than  yon  rich  blaze  of  gems."  **  Prince,'*  Samor 

spake, 
**  Sweet  is  it  down  the  silent  vale  of  life 
To  glide  away,  of  all  but  Heaven  forgot. 
Forgetting  all  but  Heaven.     Of  king-born  men, 
Lords  of  mankind,  high  delegates  of  Heaven, 
Loftier  the  doom,  their  rare  prerogative 
The  luxury  of  conferring  bliss.     Oh,  Prince ! 
Not  by  the  stream  to  slumber,  nor  to  waste 
Idly  in  joyous  dreams  the  drowsy  hours, 
Hath  Heaven  thy  kingly  heritage  ordain'd ; 
Set  badge  of  Empiry  on  thy  brow :  of  god 
The  noblest  service  is  to  serve  mankind. 
To  save  a  nation  all  a  mortaPs  power. 
To  imitate  the  Saviour  of  the  world.*' 

Calm  answer*d  Constans:    "Earth's  exalted 
fame. 
Grandeurs  and  glories  gleam  upon  my  soul 
Like  wintery  sunlight  on  a  plain  of  snow. 
With  prayers,  a  Hermit's  arms,  I  aid  your  cause- 
Farewell.     Why  pause  ye,  as  to  question  more 
The  wisdom  of  my  choice— lo,  yon  fair  orb ; 
How  spotless  the  fine  azure  where  he  holds 
His  secret  palace,  knows  not  his  pure  light 
A  stain  of  dimness,  till  th'  abode  of  men 
Pours  o'er  it  its  infectious  mists."    *'  Oh,  Prince ! 
'Tis  not  the  glory  of  that  peerless  light. 
The  barren  glittering,  the  unfruitful  waste 
Of  splendour  on  the  still  inanimate  skies; 
It  is  the  life,  the  motion,  and  the  joy 
It  breathes  along:  this  world  of  man,  the  broad 
Munificence  of  blessing  that  awakes, 
And  in  its  rapturous  gratitude  springs  up, 
To  gk)rify  its  bounteous  source  of  pride.** 

"  I  see  thy  brow  at  thine  own  words  on  fire ; 
Mine,  Samor,  yet  is  calm  and  cold."    "Doet 

thou, 
Constans,  all  title,  claim,  and  right  renounce 
To  Britain's  throne  ?"  "  Even  free  as  I  renounce 
The  everlasting  enemy  of  man." 
"  Will  thy  voice  mingle  with  the  general  cry, 
•*  Long  live  King  Emrysf" — *'  Long  may  JEm- 

rys  live. 
Even  the  eternal  life  beyond  the  grave." 

"Yet  one  word  more:  'tis  perilous  in  the 

storm 
For  the  tall  pine,  nor  less,  in  evil  days, 
For  the  high-bom  and  exahed  of  the  state. 
The  Saxon  blood-hounds  are  abroad  for  prey, 
Seek  thou  some  quiet  solitude  remote. 
Beyond  their  prowling  range."— His  arm  to 

Heaven 
Slowly  uplifted,  "  Will  they  reach  me  there  !'* 
Spake  the  meek  Hermit,  "  there  is  rest  secure." 

They  parted ;  gentle  Elidure  alone, 


Lingering  with  somewhat  of  an  envious  gaze, 
View'd  the  deep  quiet  of  that  placid  dell. 

That  night  were  seen  along  the  dusky  wood, 
Of  more  than  human  stature  moving  forms. 
Pale  faces  circled  with  black  iron  helms. 
Not  of  the  Briton  shape  their  garb  or  arras ; 
Stealthy  their   pace   and   slow;    the   peasants 

thought 
Demons  of  evil  that  sad  night  had  power. 
And  pray'd  Heaven's  grace  to  guard  the  saintly 

man. 

At  'morn  roved  forth  the  peasant,  down  the 
dale 
His  dog  went  bounding  to  the  Hermit's  cell. 
For  ail  mute  creatures  loved  the  man  of  God. 
A  quick  and  desolate  moaning  nearer  call'd 
The  peasant ;  in  oflicious  grief  the  dog 
Stood  licking  the  cold  hand  that  drooping  hung 
Lifeless  ;  the  mild  composure  of  his  brow 
On  the  cross  rested ;  praying  he  had  died. 
And  his  cold  features  yet  were  smiling  prayer. 
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Orient  the  bright-hair'd  Charioteer  of  heaven 
Pour'd  daylight  from  his  opal  wheels,  and  struck 
From  the  blue  pavement  of  the  sky  clear  flakes 
Of  azure  light  upon  the  Eastern  sea. 
And  as  the  grey  mists  slowly  curl'd  away. 
Rose  the  white  cliffs  of  Kent,  like  palace  fair, 
Or  fane  of  snowy  marble,  to  enshrine 
Blue  Amphitrite,  or  the  Sea-Gods  old 
Of  Pagan  mariner.    Rode  tall  below 
The  Saxon  navy,  as  from  midnight  sleep 
Wakening ;  the  grey  sails  in  the  breeze  of  mom 
'Gan  tremble,  gleaming  oars  flash  in  the  spray. 
The  Sea-Kings  on  the  beach  in  parley  stern 
Were  met,  nor  less  than  nation's  doom  and  &te 
Of  kingdoms  in  their  voice.    Lo,  in  the  midst 
Stood  huge  Caswallon ;  word  of  mild  salute 
Deign'd  not,  but  thus  addrest  the  Ocean  Lord. 

"  Saxon !  that  o'er  this  fair  and  princely  isle 
Thou  wouldst  win  empire  by  the  sword  of  war 
I  marvel  not,  arraign  not — 'tis  a  dream. 
Noble  as  o'er  the  heavens  to  walk  abroad. 
Companion  of  yon  bright  majestic  sun. 
Now,  by  my  glory,  Saxon,  mortal  p>cer 
Never  Caswallon  brook'd,  save  thee  alone. 
Thee,  rival  in  his  race  of  pride  and  power. 
Arm'd  with  myself  and  all  th'  embattled  North, 
Not  Roman  Britons,  sons  of  sires  who  dash'd 
The  purple  Conquerors'  haughty  wall  to  earth. 
And  trampled  their  strewn  ramparts ;  who  ne'er 

deign'd 
Barter  for  gaudy  robe  and  marble  pile. 
Fierce  naked  freedom,  and  wild  mountain  cave, 
Will  I,  and  thou  with  Saxon  spears  begirt. 
Bow  this  faur  Britain  to  our  lordly  sway. 
Then  will  we  two,  from  pale  perplexed  earth 
Seen,  like  twin  meteors  battling  in  high  heaven, 
On  some  lone  eminence  wage  glorious  strife. 
Sole  empire  meed  of  conquest,  of  defeat 
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From  thy  soul- blinding  glories.     On  they  sail'd, 
Till  o'er  the  dark  deep  now  the  wintiy  winds 
Swept  on  their  murky  pinions,  huge  and  high 
The  liquid  legions  of  the  main  arose ; 
Like  snow  upon  the  sable  pines,  the  foam 
Hung  hoary  on  their  tower'd  fronts;  but  slow. 
Like  a  triumphant  warrior,  their  bold  bark 
Wore  onward,  now  upon  the  loftiest  height 
Shaking  its  streamers*  gay  defiance,  now 
With  brave  devotion  to  the  prone  abyss 
Down  rushing.    But  the  sternest  Saxon  cheek 
Put  not  to  shame  that  dauntless  Landsman ;  he 
In  the  strong  passion  of  a  new  delight 
On  the  fierce  tumult  feasts,  and  almost  grieves. 
When  now  beneath  the  haven  rocks  embay*d. 
The  angry  waves  seem  wearying  to  repose. 
And  the  slack  sails  slow  droop  their  flagging 
folds. 

Their  port  was  southward  of  that  Strait,  where 
bursts 
The  Baltic,  with  her  massy  waves  of  ice 
Encumbering  far  and  wide  the  Northern  main. 

South,   North,   and  East,  the    rapid  heralds 
speed. 
Summoning  from  fen  or  forest,  itioor  or  wild, 
Britain  !  on  thee  to  banquet,  all  who  bathe 
In  Weser,  Elbe,  or  Rhine,  their  saffron  locks, 
Hertog  and  Erie  and  King ;  the  huntsman  bold 
Of  bear,  or  bison,  o'er  the  quaking  moss. 
Or  grim  Vikinger,  who  but  sues  his  gods 
For  tempests,  so  upon  some  wealthy  coast 
Bursts  unforeseen  his  midnight  fiigate  fierce, 
And  freights  its  greedy  hold  with  amplest  spoil. 

And  now  have  Hengist  and  Caswallon  ctimb'd 
The  chariot  of  the  Oracle ;  no  wheels 
Bear  that  strange  car ;  like  wind  along  the  sea, 
It  glides  along  the  rapid  rein-deer's  track. 
Beauteous  those  gentle  rein-deer  arch*d  their 

necks, 
And  cast  their  palmy  antlers  back,  and  spread 
Their  broad  red  nostrils  to  the  wind :  they  hear 
Old  Hengist*8  voice,  like  arrows  down  the  gale, 
Like  shot-stars  through  the  welkin  start  they 

forth. 
The  car  slides  light,  the  deer  bound  floel :  they 

pass 
Dark  leagues  of  pine  and  fir,  the  filmy  light, 
Shivering  with  every  motion  of  the  wind 
On  their  brown  path  lies  tremulous,  o*er  them 

sails. 
Heard  through  the  dismal  foliage  hissing  shrill, 
And  hoarser  groaning  of  the  swaying  boughs. 
The  funeral  descant  of  the  ominous  birds. 
Around  them  the  prophetic  milk-white  steeds,* 
Their  necks  yet  virgin  of  the  taming  curb, 
With  all  their  loose  long  glories,  arch,  and  pass 
In  solemn  silence,  and  regardless  paw 
The  unechoing  earth.    Bat  that  old  German,  set 


*  Proprlum  gentis,  equorum  quoque  prcsagia  ae 
monitut  experiri :  publlee  alnntur  llfldem  nemoribut  ac 
lucis.  Candidi,  et  nallo  morlalt  opere  contactl,  quo* 
pressof  sacro  curru  lacerdos  ao  rex  vel  princeps  civl- 
tatis  cotnKantur,  hinaituique  ac  fremltos  observant.— 
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Inflexible  with  bolder  hand  to  draw 
The  veil  of  dusk  futurity,  disdains 
These  tamer  omens.    Still  the  car  slides  light, 
The  deer  bound  fleet,  they  pause  not,  save  to  quaff 
The  narrow  cruise,  to  share  their  scanty  store. 
Like  swallows  o'er  the  glassy  rivers  smooth, 
O'er  the  pellucid  lake,  with  glittering  breast 
Yet  wrinkled  with  its  rippling  waves,  they  skim ; 
The  dead  unstirring  ocean  bears  them  on ; 
Amid  the  immortal  ice-hills  wind  they  now. 

In  restless  change,  God's  softer  summer  works 
Glitter  and  fade,  are  born  and  die ;  but  these, 
Endiadem'd  by  undissolving  snows. 
High  Potentates  of  winter's  drear  domain, 
Accumulate  their  everlasting  bulk, 
Eternal  and  imperishable,  stand 
Amid  Creation's  swift  inconstant  round, 
In  majesty  of  silence  undisturb'd, 
Save  when  from  their  long  menacing  brows  they 

shake 
The  ruining  Avalanche ;  unvisited 
By  motion,  but  of  sailing  clouds,  when  sleets 
From  their  unwasting  granary  barb  their  darts. 
And  the  grim  North- wind  loads  his  rimy  wings. 
Nor  trace  of  man,  save  many  a  fathom  deep, 
Haply  dark  signs  of  some  tall  people  strange, 
That  walk'd  the  infant  earth,  may  shroud  pro- 
found 
Their  legends  inaccessible.    They  soar 
In  headlong  precipice,  or  pyramid 
Linking  the  earth  and  heaven,  to  which  the  piles 
Where  those  Egyptian  despots  rot  sublime, 
Or  even  that  frantic  Babylonian  tower, 
Were  frivolous  domes  for  laughter  and  for  scorn. 

Nor  wants  some  interchange  of  vale,  where 
smiles 
White  mimicry  of  foliage  and  thin  flower. 
Feathery  and  fanlike  spreads  the  leafy  ice. 
With  drooping  cup,  and  roving  tendril  loose, 
As  though  the  glassy  dews  o'er  flower  and  herb 
Their  silken  moisture  had  congeal'd,  and  yet 
Within  that  slender  veil  their  knots  profuse 
Blossom'd  and  blush'd  with  tender  life,  the  couch 
Less  various  where  the  fabled  Zephyr  fans 
With  his  mild  wings  his  Flora's  bloomy  locks; 
But  colourless  and  cold,  these  flowering  vales 
Seem  meeter  for  decrepit  Winter's  head 
To  lie  in  numb  repose.    The  car  slides  light, 
The  deer  bound  fleet,  the  long  grey  wilderness 
Hath  something  of  a  roseate  glimmering  dim, 
And  widens  still  its  pale  expanse:  when  lo, 
A  light  of  azure,  wavering  to  display 
No  sights,  no  shapes  of  darkness  and  of  fear. 
Tremblingly  flash'd  the  inconstant  meteor  light, 
Showing  thin  forms,  like  virgins  of  this  earth. 
Save  that  all  signs  of  human  joy  or  grief. 
The  flush  of  passion,  smile  or  tear  had  seem'd 
On  the  fix'd  brightness  of  each  dazzling  cheek, 
Strange  and  unnatural :  statues  not  unlike 
By  nature,  in  fimtastic  mood  congeal'd 
From  purest  snow,  the  fair  of  earth  to  shame, 
Surpassing  beauteous :  breath  of  mortal  life 
Heaved  not  their  bosoms,  and  no  rosy  blood 
Tinged  their  full  veins;   yet  moved  they,  and 

their  steps 
Were  harmony.    But  three  of  that  bright  troop, 
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The  loveliest  and  the  wiiiiest.  stood  aiuof, 
Enwmpt  by  what  in  human  form  were  like 
Impulse  divme,  of  their  fine  nature  seem'd 
The  eternal  instinct.     Tbem  no  less  surveyed 
Caawailon  with  the  knitted  brow  of  scorn: 
Bitter  he  spake — *'  No  marvel  Saxon  souia 
Revel  in  war's  delight,  so  stern,  so  fierce 
Their  deities."     Severe  with  wrath  suppressed. 
As  one  ill  brooking  that  irreverent  mirth 
Scofi'M  the  feign'd  lore«  bimself  ne'er  dared  to 

doubt, 
Answer'd  the  son  of  Woden.     **  These,  proud 

Chief, 
So  snowy,  soft,  and  airy,  «renf!e.  these 
Are  miniarers  of  destiny  and  death, 
The  viewless  Riders  of  the  battle  field  : 
When  sounds  the  rushing  of  their  sable  steeds, 
Down  sink  the  summoii'd  mighty,  and  expand 
Valhalla's  cloudy  portals;  to  their  thrones 
They  the  triumphant  strangers  lead,  and  pour 
Lavish  the  eternal  beverage  of  the  Gods. 
Mark  thou  yon  bright-hair'd  three  ?  and  would 

thy  soul 
Grasp  the  famed  deeds  of  ancient  time,  or  know 
The  master  spirits  of  our  present  world  f 
Lo  Gudur.  she  whose  deep  mysterious  soul 
Treasareth  the  past,  and  Rosta.  who  beholds 
All  acts  and  agents  of  this  living  earth ; 
She  too  is  there  before  whose  spacious  sight* 
The  years  that  have  not  been  start  up  and  liTe, 
Who  reads  within  the  soul  of  man  unborn 
The  unimagined  purpose,  of  the  sage 
Skulda  the  sagest.     Ask  and  thou  shah  know." 
— '*  I  am  not  King  of  Britain,  have  not  been ; 
Htitefttl  the  present  and  the  past,  my  soul 
Thirsteth  for  what  shall  be." — Then    Hengist 

spake 
In  tone  of  mix'd  authority  and  prayer, 
'*  Queen  of  the  Future.  Valkyr,  hear  and  speak, 
Speak  toihe  Son  of  Woden." — All  the  troop 
Instant  the  thin  bright  air  absorbed  alone. 
Stood  Skulda  with  her  white  hair  waving  wide. 
As  trembling  on  the  verge  of  palpable  being, 
Ready  to  languish  too  in  light  away. 

"  0*er  Britain's  isle  doth  Woden  to  his  sons 
Give  empire  7**     She,  but  in  no  human  tone, 
E*er  firom  the  soul's  emotion  harsh  or  soft, 
One  glittering  rich  unvarying  tone  replied, 
"To  thine,   but  not  to  thee?"— And  **I  am 

thine," 
Caswallon  shouted  load,  and  sternly  shook 
His  visionary  sceptre.     "  Whence  the  foe 
Fatal  to  Hengist,  and  to  Hengist's  sway  V* 
"  Not  from  the  mountain,  Saxon,  from  the  Vale." 
Heard,  heeded  not  the  Mountain  Chief  that  strain 
Dire  and  ill-boding,  or  if  heard,  disdain' d 
Adverse  what  prosperous  seem'd  a  voice  from 

Heaven. 

"By  what  rich  rite,"  he  cried,  "may  Briton 
Chief 
Win  favour  from  high  Woden  ?"—"  Not  the 

blood 
Of  steed  or  stag ;  a  flower  of  earth  must  hde. 
Blest  o'er  all  virgins  of  the  earth,  the  chaste, 
The  beautiful,  by  Heaven  ordain'd  to  lead 
The  souls  of  valiant  men  to  the  pale  hall 


I  Of  liie  Immortal ;  air  her  path,  and  Heaven 
Her  dwelling,  with  the  fiiir  and  brave  of  earth 
Her  sole  communion  7" — "  By  my  future  throat 
Proud  office  for  the  daughter  of  a  King ! 
A  royal  damsel,  mine  own  blood,  shall  join 
Your  cloudy  mysteries." — ^A  hue  like  joy 
O'erspread  her  fiice  and  form,  while  slow 
Into  the  air  she  brighten' d  indistinct 
Even  now,  and  now  invisible.     Sad  seem'd 
In  gloomy  converse  with  his  own  dark  mind. 
Old  Hengist,  nor  despair' d  that  bold  of  soul. 
In  pride  of  human  wisdom  to  revoke 
The  urrevocable,  what  himself  deem'd  &te 
By  fijrce  or  fraud  to  master  or  elude. 

O  glorious  eminence  of  virtuous  fame. 
Glorious  from  peril !     Warrior  of  the  Vales, 
Fate-signal' d  Samor,  vaunt  not  thou  the  love 
Of  a  blind  people,  or  weak  prince  :  thy  boeat 
The  sworn  unerring  hate  of  Britain's  foe. 

So  pass'd  they  forth,  one  in  wild  joy  elatc^ 
Already  in  lus  high  disdainful  thought 
Wielding  supremacy  ;  each  of  fix'd  fate 
Nought  heeding,  but  what  fed  his  fierce 


The  car  slides  light,  the  deer  bound  fleets 

son 
Nor  star  in  all  the  haxy  heavens.    Snow,  snow. 
Above,  around,  beneath.     UnbUnded  yet. 
Drive  on  the  kingly  chari«)tcer8,  and  shake 
The  showery   plumage  from  their  locks;    §Mt 

fades 
The  long  pale  plain,  the  giant  ice  hills  sink, 
Lakea,  rivers,  seas  are  patient  of  their  speed. 
Huge,  dim,  and  dusk  the  forest  pines  rush  b«ck. 
Now  pant  the  brown  deer  by  that  ocean  bay. 


How  desolate  are  now  thy  unplough'd 
Dark  Baltic  !  wandering  Elbe,  thy  icy  breast 
How  silent  of  thy  hunters !  Sleep  thou  calm 
Amid  thy  wanton  vineyards,  Gaul !  no  more 
The  blue -eyed  Plunderers,   bridging  thy  broad 

Rhine, 
Waste  thy  inebriate  harvests'  clustering  pride. 
Sing  songs  of  joy,  soft  Italy!  o'er  thee 
But  Alaric  and  Atrila  drive  on 
Th^  chariot-wheels  of  conquest,  this  their  peer 
In  majesty  of  havoc,  in  renown 
Of  devastation,  this,  the  fiercer  third 
Of  human  Furies,  scapest  thoa :  therefore  wag. 
Soft  Italy ;  for  lo,  at  Hengist's  call. 
Vast  Germany  dispeoples  her  wide  realm. 
Deserts  to  silence  and  the  beasts  of  game 
Her  long  and  soundless  forests.  Seems  the  North 
The  forge  ci  Nations,  in  one  fleet  t'  exhaust 
Her  iron  wealth  of  warriors ;  helmed  high 
The  Soevian  with  his*  towery  knotted  locks, 
Frisian  and  Scandinavian,  Cimbrian  rich 
In  ancient  vanntage  <^his  sires,  who  clomb 
The  Alpine  snows,  and  shook  firee  Rome  witb 

dread. 
And  other  nameless,  mimberless,  sweep  forth 


•  Insifae  geatis  eblkpiare  crhieBi,  nodoqae  tubstria- 
ffsre-^a  altltadhMSS  qaandai  et  terroren,  adhan 
keUa,  eoaspcst  ■<  iMsttem  ocnlis,  oraaatar.— Tacr. 
Otna.9& 
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Their  bands ;  but  three  almost  in  nations  came  : 
The  Jute,  the  Anglian,  and  the  Saxon,  each 
Leaving  earth  bare  for  many  a  lonesome  league, 
His  wives,  his  children,  and  his  Gods  embarks, 
On  the  fierce  quest  of  peril  and  of  power. 

Then  forth  arose  each  Chieftain  to  salute 
The  pole-siar  of  their  baleful  galaxy. 
Prime  Architect  of  ruin :  him  who  swayM 
Their  hot  marauding,  desultory  strife 
To  cool  and  steady  warfare,  of  their  limbs 
I'he,  domineering  soul.     As  each  passed  on 
Shook  up  the  Scald  his  harsh-strung  shell,  and 

cast 
The  war-tones  of  each  nation  to  the  winds ; 
And  Hcngist  with  imperious  flattery  met 
Each  tall  and  titled  Leader:  "  Art  thou  here, 
Bold  Frisian  Hermangard !  a  broader  isle 
And  fairer  than  thy  azure  Rhine  laves  round. 
Spreads  for  thee  her  green  valleys.   How  brook*st 

thou. 
Strong  Scandinavian  Lodbrog,  thou  the  Chief 
Of  the  renown'd  Vikinger,  while  the  waves 
So  nobly  riot  with  the  wintry  storms, 
The  tame  and  steadfast  land  ?    Now  freely  leap, 
Ariigrim,  along  thy  Suevian  forests  brown 
The  bear  and  foam-tusk'd  wild  boar;  let  them 

leap, 
A  braver  game  is  up  on  Britain's  shore. 
O  Cerdic,  grey  in  glory,  young  in  power. 
The  Drave  ran  purple  with  thy  boyish  deeds, 
A  darker,  redder  dye,  o'er  silver  1'hames 
Shall  spread  before  thy  ancient  battle-axe. 
Ho,  OfTa,  the  rich-flowing  mead  hath  worn 
Your  Jutland  cups,  beneath  the  British  helms 
Capacious  goblets  smooth  and  fair  await 
OfTa's  carousals.    Heir  of  Cimbric  fame,* 
Frotho,  how  these,  of  late  the  Roman's  slaves. 
Will  the  race  daunt,  who  set  our  Thor  afront 
The  Roman's  Capitolian  Jove.     And  thou. 
My  gold-hair'd  brother,  are  the  British  maids. 
Or  British  warriors,  Abisa,  the  first 
In  the  fierce  yearnings  of  thy  boyish  soul  f 
And  lo  the  mighty  Anglian ;  oh,  unfold 
Ocean  more  wide,  more  wealthy  realms,  too  brief. 
Too  narrow  for  Argantyr's  fame,  the  round 
Of  this  the  choice,  the  Sovereign  of  thine  isles.** 

Thereat  a  sound  of  clattering  shields  arose, 
As  all  the  rocks  around  with  one  harsh  rift 
Had  rent  asunder:    **  Fair  must  be  the  land, 
And  brave  the  conquest,  plenteous  the  renown, 
Where  Hengist  leads  strong  Woden*s  sceptred 


ions 


i»» 


Bat  inly  1aagh*d  Caswallon,  as  he  Iong*d 
With  each  or  all  to  match  his  Briton  strength ; 
On  the  prophetic  Valkyr  thought,  and  glanced 
.  Proud  pity  on  the  legends  of  their  praise. 

Advanced  Argtntyr,  his  bold  grasp  apart, 
As  peer  his  peer,  led  Hengist.    "  Thon  and  I, 
Saxon,  must  have  our  compact ;  dark  I  know 
Thy  paths  of  strife,  while  my  fi^ank  valour  loves 


*  Clmbri  parva  nunc  civitas  sed  gloria  Ingeoi.— TAcrr. 


The  broad  bright  sunshine ;  thou  by  sleight  and 

art 
Minest  thy  slow  conquest ;  I  with  naked  sword 
Affront  my  peril,  till  its  menacing  height 
Bow  to  the  dust  before  me ;  for  bold  war, 
For  noonday  battling,  tender  I  mine  arm. 
But  no  allegiance  own  to  subtle  craft ; 
To  peace  Argantyr  doth  revolt  when  thou 
Array'st  stern  war  in  the  smooth  garb  of  guile." 
"  The  weak,  Argantyr,  and  the  friendless,  need 
Such  politic  skill ;  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 
Who  skulks  a  fox  when  he  dare  prowl  a  wolf  f 
Power  charters  force;   where  strong  Argantyr 

stands 
Is   power. — And   now   aboard,    brave    Chiefr, 

aboard, 
Or  the  soft  spring  o*ertakes  our  tardy  keels, 
And    with    her   slothful    breezes   smooths   the 

skies.** 

Wonderous  that  ocean  armament ;  in  shoals 
Ride  boat  and  bark,  innumerous  as  the  waves 
That  show  white  slender  streaks  of  foam  between 
Their  tawny  sides,  save  here  and  there  towers  up 
Some  statelier  admiral  in  lordly  height 
O'er  the  frail  comm'nalty,  whose  limber  ribs 
Are  the  light  wicker,  cased  with  sturdy  hides 
Their  level  bottoms  smooth.*   Oh,  that  frail  Man, 
Loose-woven  frame  of  dissoluble  stuff, 
Uncharter'd  from  the  boisterous  license  rude 
Of  pitiless  winds  and  fierce  unfettcr'd  waves. 
To  that  unshackled  libertine,  wild  Chance, 
Amenable,  unguarantied  from  burst 
And  inroad  of  invading  surge,  that  he, 
With  such  thin  barrier  between  life  and  death, 
Should  sit  and  skim  along  the  ocean  waste 
Careless  as  maiden  in  a  flowery  field ; 
Valour  or  frenzy  is  it  ?    They  their  toil 
Ply  nimbly,  and  with  gallant  oar  chastise 
The  insurgent  billows,  their  despotic  sails 
Lords  o'er  the  wild  democracy  of  air. 

Less  vast,  and  mann'd  with  tamer,  feebler 
spirits. 
In  later  days,  against  our  Virgin  Queen, 
The  Spaniard's  mad  Armada;  but  the  flag 
Of  Howard,  and  the  Almighty's  stormy  hand, 
Belied  their  braggart  baptism,  so  they  won 
Brave  conquest !  graves  in  ocean's  barren  caves. 
Or  on  the  whirlpool-girded  Orcades. 

But  onward  rides  that  Pagan  fleet :  young  Spring 
Hath  scarcely  tipt  the  leafless  woods  with  green ; 
Tyne's  jetty  tide  is  blanch'd  with  German  oars. 

Now  whither  with  that  dark-brow'd  priest  set 
forth 
Old  Hengist  and  the  Briton  Mountain  Lord  f 
Is  it,  fell  Hengist,  that  Caswallon*s  name 
Paragon  thine  in  British  hate,  close  link*d 
By  fellow Aip  in  nameless  rites  accurst, 
Be  hence  more  deeply,  execrably  thine  f 


*  Primum  cans  tallz,  madefkcto  vlmine  parvam 
Texttur  in  puppim,  cesoque  Induta,  Juvenco, 
Vector  It  patient  tumidum  taper  emicat  amnem ; 
Sic  Venetut  ttagnante  Pado,  fbtoque  Britannua 
Navlgat  oceaao.  Lucav. 
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As  fair  the  spring-flower  bloom,  as  graceful 

droops 
The  wild  ash-spray,  as  sweet  the  mountain  bee 
Murmurs,  melodious  breathes  the  twilight  grove. 
Unheard  of  her,  unheeded,  who  erewhile 
Visited,  constant  as  the  morning  dew, 
Those  playmates  and  sweet  sbters  of  her  soul. 
In  one  sole  image  sees  the  enamourM  maid 
Concentrated  all  qualities  of  love. 
All  beauty,  grace,  and  majesty.     The  step 
Of  tall  stag  prancing  stately  down  the  glen. 
The  keen  bright  fierceness  of  the  eagle's  glance, 
And  airy  gentleness  of  timorous  roe. 
And,  more  than  all,  a  voice  more  soothing  soft 
Than  wild  birds  carol,  or  the  murmuring  brook, 
With  eloquence  endued  and  melting  words 
So  wondrous;    though   unheard   since  eve,  the 

sounds 
Come  mingling  with   her  midnight    sleep,  and 

make 
The  damask  of  her  slumbering  cheek  grow  warm. 

And  she  is  now  beneath  the  moonlight  rock, 
Chiding  the  rippling  waters  that  efface 
That  image  on  its  azure  breast  distinct, 
Garb,  form,  and  feature,  Vortimer ;  though  mute, 
As  prodigal  of  fondness,  his  blight  face 
Looks  up  to  her  with  glance  of  tenderer  love, 
Than  wild-dove  to  its  mate  at  earliest  spring. 

Oft  hath  that  moonlight  wax'd  and  waned,  since 
last 
He  parted,  all  of  him  that  could  depart ; 
Save  that  no  distance  could  remove  the  words. 
The  look,  the  touch,  that  lives  within  her  still, 
The  promise  of  return  sworn  on  her  lips. 

And  hark  it  comes,  his  steed  along  the  glen ; 
She  o'er  the  lucid  mirror  stooping,  braids 
Hasty  her  dark-brown  tresses,  bashful  smiles 
Of  virgin  vanity  flit  o'er  her  cheek. 
Tinging  its  settled  paleness.     Now  'tis  near, 
But  ne'er  did  Vortimer  with  iron  hoof 
Bruise  the  green  flowery  sward  that  Lilian  loves. 
A  gentle  frown  of  winning  fond  reproach 
Arch'd  her  dark  eyelash,  as  her  head  she  turn'd. 
Ah  !  not  on  Vortimer.     Her  father  stood 
Before  her,  stern  and  dark,  his  trembling  child 
Cheer'd  nor  fond  word,  nor  greeting  kiss;  his 

arm 
Clasp'd  round  her,  on  his  steed  again  he  sprung. 

And  on  through  moonlight  and  through  shade 

he  spurr'd, 
Gleamed  like  a  meteor's  track  his  flinty  road. 
Like  some  rude  hunter  with  a  snow-white  fawn. 
His  midnight  prey.    Anon,  the  mountain  path 
'Gan  upward  wind,  the  fiery  courser  paused 
Breathless,  and  faintly  raising  her  thin  form  ; 
*'  Oh,  whither  bear  ye  me?"  with  panting  voice, 
Murmur'd.     Catwalloa    spake   unmoved,   "to 

death." 

"  Death,  father,  death  is  comfortless  and  cold ! 
Ah  me !  when  maiden  dies,  the  smiling  morn, 
The  wild  birds  singing  on  the  twinkling  spray. 
Wake  her  no  more ;  the  summer  wind  breathes 
soft, 


Waving  the  fresh  grass  o'er  her  narrow  bed, 
Gladdening  to  all  but  her.     Senseless  and  cold 
She  lies ;  while  all  she  loved,  unheard,  unseen, 
Mourn  round  her."    There  broke  off  her  Altering 

voice. 
Dimly,  with  farewell  glance,  she  roved  around. 
Never  before  so  beautiful  the  lake, 
Like  a  new  sky,  distinct  with  stars,  the  groves. 
Green  banks  and  shadowy  dells,  her  haunts  ol 

bliss. 
Smiled,  ne'er  before  so  lovely,  their  last  smile ; 
The  fountains  seem'd  to  wail,  the  twilight  mists, 
On  the  wet  leaves  were  weeping  all  for  her. 
Had  not  her  own  tears  blinded  her,  there  too 
She  surely  had  beheld  a  youthful  form, 
Wandering  the  solitary  glen.     But  loud 
The  courser  neigh'd,  down  bursting,  wood  and 

rock 
Fly  backward,  the  wide  plain  its  weary  length 
Vainly  outspreads ;  and  now  'tis  midnight  deep. 
Ends  at  a  narrow  glen  their  fleet  career. 
That  narrow  glen  was  paled  with  rude  black 

rocks, 
There  slowly  roll'd  a  brook  its  glassy  depth ; 
Now  in  the  moon- beams  white,  now  dark  in 

gloom. 

She  lived,  she  breathed,  she  felt  to  her  denied 
That  sole  sad  happiness  the  wretched  know. 
Even  from  excess  of  feeling,  not  to  feel. 
Behold  her  gentle,  delicate,  and  frail. 
Where  all  around,  through  rifted  rock  and  wood, 
Grim  features  glare,  huge  helmed  forms  obscure 
People  the  Uving  gloom,  with  dreary  light 
Glimmering,  as  of  the  moon  from  iron  arms 
Coldly  reflected,  lovely  stands  she  there, 
Like  a  blest  Angel  'mid  th'  accurst  of  Hell. 
A  voice  is  heard. — *  *  Lo,  mighty  Monarch,  here 
The  stream  of  sacrifice ;  to  man  alone 
Fits  the  proud  privilege  of  bloody  death 
By  shaft  of  mortal  steel ;  to  Hela's  realm, 
Unblooded,  woundless,  must  the  maid  descend; 
So  in  the  bright  Valhalla  shall  she  crown 
For  Woden  and  his  Peers  the  cup  of  bliss.** 
Her  white  arms  round  her  father's  rugged  neck 
Winding  with  desperate  fondness,  she  *gan  pour, 
As  to  some  dear,  familiar,  long-loved  heart. 
Most  eloquent  her  inarticulate  prayers. 
Is  the  dew  gleaming  on  his  cheek  ?  or  weeps 
That  savage  and  the  stem,  yet  still  her  sire  ? 
But  some  rude  arm  of  one,  whose  dreadful  face 
She  dared  not  gaze  on,  seized   her.    Gloomy 

stood 
Folding  his  wolf-skin  mantle  to  conceal 
The  shuddering  of  his  huge  and  mailed  form, 
Caswallon.    Then  again  the  voice  came  forth, 
'*  Fast  wanes  the  night,  the  Gods  brook  no  delay, 
Monarch  of  Britain,  speed.**    He,  at  that  name 
Shaking  all  human  from  his  soul,  flung  back 
The  foldings  of  his  robe,  and  stood  elate. 
At  haughty  of  some  glorious  deed,  nor  knew 
Barbarian  blind  as  proud,  who  feels  no  more 
The  mercies  and  affections  of  his  kind, 
Casts  off  the  image  of  God,  a  man  of  ill, 
With  all  his  nature*8  earth,  without  its  heaven. 

A  sound  is  in  the  silent  night  abroad, 
A  sound  of  broken  waters ;  rings  of  light 
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Float 


o*er 


the   dark    stream,    widening  to 
shore.* 
And  lo,  her  re-appearing  form,  as  soft 
Aa  fountain  N'ymph  by  weary  hunter  seen. 
In  the  lone  twilight  glen  ;  the  moonlight  gleam 
Falls  fcndprly  on  her  beseeching  face. 
Like  the  halo  of  expiring  Saint,  she  seems 
Lingering  to  lie  upon  the  water  top. 
As  to  enjoy  once  more  that  light  beloved ; 
And  tremulously  moved  her  soundless  lips 
As  syllabling  the  name  of  Vortimer ; 


Near,  and  more  near,  it  takes  the  human  shape : 
Some  luckless  maiden  ;  haply  her  loved  youth 
Awaits  her  at  the  well-known  place,  upbraids 
Her  broken  fiuth,  aa  fond  as  Vortimer, 
Aa  full  of  love.     *Tis  closer  now ;  he  leaps 
From  his  high  steed,  he  draws  it  to  the  shore. 
Scarce  time  for  fancy  or  for  fear,  the  moon 
Quenched  her  broad  light  behind  a  rushing  cioad, 
And  utter  darkness  settled  round.     He  sate 
I  In  solitude,  with  that  cold  lifeless  thing ; 
He  dared  not  leave  it,  for  a  hideous  thought 


Then  deep  she  sank,  and  quiet  the  cold  scream,    |  Was  in  his  braiiL — **  Why  is  it  like  to  thee. 


Unconscious  of  its  guilt,  went  eddying  on. 
And  looked  up  lovely  to  the  gazing  moon. 

What  deepest  thoughts,  young  Vortimer,  have 
place 
Within  thy  secret  breast  ?  thou  slowly  ridest 
By  Eamont's  alder  brink,  thy  silver  arms  ' 
Through  the  brown  copse  with  moonshine  glit- 
tering dim, 
(s't  that  late  fight  by  Thanet,  when  the  fire 
From  thine  and  Horsa's  steel,  frequent  and  red, 
Burnt  the  pale  sea-spray  ?  or  thy  stalely  charge, 
With  show  of  British  war,  to  curb  and  check 
The  threatening  Caledonian  ?  or  what  bathes 
Youth's  cheek  in  bitterest  and  most  gall-like 

tears; 
Thy  fiither's  shame,  the  curse  that,  unredeemed 
By  thy  young  valour,  bis  once  kingly  name 
Brands  with  the  deep-sear'd  characters  of  hate  f 

Or  is*t  that  gentle  Maid  by  Derwent  lake, 
Her  flower- wreathed  tresses  and  her  pale  sweet 

smile  T 
How  pleasant,  after  war  and  journeying  fleet 
To  Britain's  Northern  realm,  from  Kent's  white 

cli£&, 
Once  more  to  see  her  early  gliding  foot 
Skimming  the  morning  dews,  to  hear  her  voice. 
As  artless,  as  melodious,  melt  on  air, 
Among  the  wood-birds'  matins  to  surprise 
Thine  own  dear  name  upon  her  bashful  lips ! 

What  floateth  down  the  stream  a  deep  dead 
white 
Amid  the  glittering  moonshine,  where  the  stream 
Runs  back  beneath  the  thicket  boughs,  still  white. 
Still  slowly  drifting,  like  a  dying  swan. 
In  snowy  beauty,  on  its  watery  bier  ? 
Oh,  were  but  lilian  here !  perchance  its  neck 
May  struggle  up,  to  the  still  waves  to  chaunt 
Its  own  soft  reqfiiem,  the  most  gentle  breath, 
Most  fiincifully,  delicately  sweet. 
That  ever  soothes  the  midnigfat's  dewy  calm. 


*  HoflM  BvtcBi  qoem  sors  InmolaiMlam  obtnlerat,  fai 
(bntein  qui  ad  loenai  sacrUkkkmai  seatoriebat  vivos 
immergebatar :  qal  si  fkeOe  eliiaret  animaoi,  fkastom 
renanciabant  sacerdotes  voiam :  mozque  lade  enptnm 
fai  vicinum  nemus,  quod  sacrum  eredebant,  saspea- 
dentes.  Inter  Deos  traaslatttoi  afllmabaBt.  Quo  flkctnai 
erat,  at  beatum  te  crederet,  qol  eo  inmolatioae  e  vivis 
czeederet.  Accidit  nonnaDqoam  reges  Ipsos  sisUU 
•orte  delectos  victiaurl.  Qood  quia  fkasti  sIsmub 
regno  libamen  estlmabator,  totios  popali  maititodo 
eum  summa  congratulatlone  tam  Insignes  vletlmas 
prosequebantur.  En  im veto  sic  defunctos  non  ooiBiao 
morl,  sed  tain  illos  qoam  se  ipsos  immortales 
O1.AD8  MAGBuSf  Book  3,  cap.  ft. 


My  Lilian  !  be  it  any  one  but  thou — 

Hopelessly  cold,  irrevocably  cold : 

It  cannot  be,  and  yet  'twas  like :  her  height. 

Her  slender  waist  like  Lilian's,  and  her  hair 

As  dainty  soft,  and  trick'd  with  flowers;  'tb  she. 

And  I  will  kiss  her.  pardon  if  I  err. 

If  stranger  lips  round,  smooth  like  thine ;  bat  oh ! 

So  coldly  passive  ;  when  we  parted,  thine 

Thwaned  me  with  a  struggling  bashfulness. 

And.  won  at  length,  with  meek  surrender  swell'd. 

Wild  and  delirious  fancy !  many  a  maid 

Hath  full  round  lips,  to  trick  the  hair  with  flowers 

'Tis  common  vanity.     If  dead,  even  dead. 

So  chilly  senseless  Lilian  could  not  be 

To  Vortimer's  embrace.     Oh,  but  for  light. 

Though  dim  and  scanty  as  a  glow-worm's  fire. 

To  make  me  surely,  hopelenly  undone ! 

Aught  but  this  racking  ignorance.     Dawn  forth. 

Thou  tortoise- footed  sluggard.  Mom!  one  beam. 

Thou  pitiless  cold  Moon!" — Mom  dawn'd  not 

yet. 
And  pale  and  thick  remain'd  the  moonless  sky. 
Darkness  around,  the  dead  within  his  arms. 
He  sate,  even  like  a  poison'd  man,  that  waits. 
Yet  haunted  by  a  miserable  hope, 
The  palpable  cold  sickness  in  his  veins. 
And  years  to  live  or  die,  scarce  cares  he  which. 
So  one  were  certain.     But  when  slow  the  dawn 
Unveil'd  its  filmy  light,  he  tum'd  away 
From  that  which  might  be   Lilian's  fiioe,  and 

pray'd 
Even  for  the  hateful,  dun,  uncertain  gloom. 
And  now  by  habit  the  slow-creeping  grief. 
Winding  like  ivy  round  and  round  his  heart. 
Were  rapture,  and  not  lightly  to  be  lost. 
It  seem'd  unconsciously  his  hand  held  up. 
Unconsciously  declined  his  heavy  eye, 
Where  slowly  brighten'd  on  that  lifeless  hcB 
The  intrusive  beauty ;  one  tress  lay  across,     * 
O'erspreading  yet  a  thin  and  shadowy  doubt ; 
Move  it  he  dare  not,  but  the  officious  wind 
At  length  dispersed  it.     As  the  thought,  the  fear 
Were  new,  were  sudden,  like  the  lightning  flasb 
That  sears  the  infant  in  its  mother's  arms. 
Smote  on  him  the  dire  certainty.    He  clasp*d 
Her  damp  dead  cheek  to  his — "Thus,  meet  we 

thus, 
lifian,  my  Lilian,  silent,  strange,  and  coldf 
I  do  not  bid  thee  fondly  gase,  nor  ask 
Long   garralous   welcoming, — but    speak,   bat 

move! 
Lilian ;  ne'er  thought  I,  I  should  live  to  loathe 
Thy  gentle  presence. — Most  ungratefiil  girl, 
And  I  for  thee  forsook  my  warrior  trust, 
Was  truant  to  my  country's  cause  for  thee. 
By  the  gieen  Tees  my  murmurinc  camp  npbruda 
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My  soft  unwariike  absence — ay,  upbraid ! 
Henceforth  finds  Fortune  no  where  in  this  soul 
To  fasten  misery  on ;  I  laugh  at  Fate, 
For  I  &m  past  its  wavering  malice  now. 
Thinks  she  with  hollow  gauds  of  fame,  and  clang 
Of  cymbal  praise,  to  lure  me  forth,  a  bland 
And  courteous  parasite  in  her  fond  train  T 
No ;  hang  thou  there,  my  helm,  my  broad-barr*d 

shield 
Rust  on  yon  bank  ;  my  sword,  one  duty  more, 
To  shape  the  smooth  turf  for  my  Lilian's  grave ; 
Thy  bridal  bed,  sweet  Maid,  it  should  have  been, 
Where  thou  and  Vortimer  had  met.    Thy  grave 
Shall  be  my  field  of  fame,  my  wreath  of  pride 
The  flowers  the  courteous  spring  shall  lavish 

there ; 
And  I'll  have  glory  in  my  depth  of  woe — 
A  wild  and  strange  delight  in  my  despair : 
Not  yet,  the  cold  earth  must  not  part  us  yet. 
One  glimmer  more  from  thine  eye's  dark-fringed 

blue, 
One  throb,  one  tremor,  though  it  be  the  last 
In  thy  soft  limbs — dead,  sightless,  icy  dead  !" — 

0*er  his  lost  Love,  thus  that  sad  Prince,  un- 
dreamM 
The  hell-bom  secret  of  her  fate,  arraign'd 
Blind  Chance  for  keen-eyed  Man's  earth-sullying 
sins. 

But  southward  far  the  savage  fleet  bore  on. 
On  Flamborough-head  the  morning  sun  look*d 

dusk 
Through  their  dim  sails;  where  Scarborough's 

naked  foot 
Spurns  back,  and  saith,  "  no  further,"  to  the 

waves, 
From  cleft  and  cave  the  sullen  sea-birds  sprang, 
Wheeling  in  air  with  dizzy  flight,  and  shriekM 
Their  dreary  fears  abroad.    The  Shepherd,  wont 
O'er  level  Lindesay  view  the  watery  plain. 
Blue  trembling  to  the  soft  horizon's  line, 
Sees,  like  a  baleful  portent  from  the  heavens, 
That  sable  train  of  gloom  warp  slowly  past. 
Th*  Icenian  coast  (that  sceptred  woman's  realm, 
Bonduca,  who  from  her  fair  body  slaked 
The  stain  of  Roman  lust  in  Roman  blood,) 
Looks  haggard,  with  distracted  faces  wan, 
Hoar  age,  fair  youth,  the  woman  and  the  child. 
From  beech  or  steep  cliff,  gazing  now  to  Heaven, 
Now  on  that  ocean  army's  watery  march. 

Oh  Nelson !  if  the  unborn  soul  distinct 
Amid  the  loose  infinity  of  space, 
Be  visited  by  apparitions  dim 
Of  this  Earth's  fleeting  Present,  and  inhale 
Faint  foretaste  of  its  mortal  passions,  thou, 
When,  with  usurping  prow,  that  foreign  fleet 
Daunted  thy  Britain,  thou  didst  surely  yearn 
To  unordain'd  maturity  to  force 
Thy  unripe  being,  to  foreseize  from  Fate 
Thy  slow  existence.    Oh,  the  days  must  dawn, 
When  Saxon  and  when  Briton,  melted  off 
All  feud,  all  hate,  all  discord,  of  their  strength 
And  valour  blent  th'  abstract  and  essence  rich, 
One  sword,  one  name,  one  glory,  and  one  Grod, 
From  their  bright  armoury  of  Captains,  thee 
Their  chosen  thunderbolt  shall  usher  forth, 


From  the  leagued  Nations'  frantic  grasp  to  wrest 
Britain's  allotted  sceptre  of  the  sea. 

A  brighter  and  more  British  battlement. 
Than  tender  forms  of  woman,  the  pale  dread 
Of  infants  and  decrepit  eld,  from  Thames 
To  Thanet  crown  the  pale- brow' d  cliffs  of  Kent 
As  when  from  Aulis  that  immortal  fleet 
Swept  the  iEgean,  all  the  hollow  beach, 
And  every  Phrygian  promontory  glow'd 
With  brazen  battle,  here  the  Morning's  Son, 
Swarth  Memnon,  here  the  invulnerable  strength 
Of  Cycnus,  here  the  beardless  Troilus, 
Unwounded  by  soft  Cresseide's  arrowy  eyes; 
Here  Hector,  seeking  through  the  watery  route 
The  tall  Thessalian  prow,  with  fatal  thirst 
Furious  even  then,  the  silver-footed  Queen 
To  orphan  of  her  heaven-soul'd  boy.    So  broad. 
So  brave  in  splendour  tower'd  the  rampart  bold 
Of  British  Warriors  on  that  pallid  shore. 

On  Thanet  are  the  Sea-King  Brethren  met. 
Their  greeting  in  that  fiercely  sportive  strain 
That,  elevate  with  imminent  success, 
Scofls  at  past  ill. — **  On  Thanet's  marge  well 

met, 
Erie  Horsa ;  now  mesecms  our  spacious  realm 
Is  somewhat  waste  and  shrunken,  since  we  last 
View'd  its  fair  confines  :  for  such  noble  guests 
And  numerous  as  attend  our  royal  march. 
Our  kingdom's  harbours  show  too  close,  our 

land 
Narrow  and  brief  for  such  free  spirits'  range. 
Ill  husbandry !  our  fertile  province  wide 
To  barter  for  this  spare  and  meagre  isle. 
Horsa,  for  anchorage  and  breathing  space 
Our  weary  mariners  must  e'en  go  sue 
Their  gentle  Briton  neighbours ;  haply  they. 
Knowing  our  native  courtesy,  may  cede 
From  their  abundance   some  h\r  leagues  of 

earth." 

*'  Ingrate  and  blind   (cried  Horsa,)  they  for- 
swear 
Our  mild  dominion  ;  to  their  King's  beheit 
Rebellious,  they  proclaim  the  British  earth 
The  undivided,  indivisible  right 
Of  their  old  British  sires,  nor  may't  descend 
Sever'd  and  mutilate  to  their  British  sons. 
They  shook  not  off  the  Roman's  gentle  sway. 
To  slave  it  to  Barbarians.     Specious  terms. 
And  with  such  cogent  arguments  enforced, 
We  were  fain  shroud  us  in  this  narrow  isle 
From  such  hot  disputants ;  a  desperate  spirit 
Was  that  old  Caesar,  who  flrst  plsnted  here 
The  tree  of  conquest.'* — "  Holds  the  King  his 

faith  ?'»  » 

"  Oh,  thy  fair  daughter  hath  a  soft-link'd  chain 
For  the  old  royal  Lion ;  he  obeys. 
Like  a  slim  greyhound  in  a  silken  leash, 
Her  eye-won  empire.    But  there  walks  abroad 
A  youngling  of  the  brood ;  no  blood  but  mine 
Might  flesh  the  ravin  of  his  dainty  jaws. 
This  Vortimer,  this  bright-eyed,  beardless  boy. 
Ay,  front  to  front  I  met  him,  but  their  bands 
Rent  us  asunder,  and  my  crest-lopp'd  helm, 
My  scatter'd  blood,  pass'd  unavenged.     Now 
earth 
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SwalloM^  me  in  my  wrnih,  heaven's  bolt  sear  up 
My  constant  heart,  ir"  I  forget  thee.  Boy, 
Nor  shear  ihe  gny  sprouts  of  thy  budding  fame  !" 
*•  A  child  their  mightiest!'*—"  Scornfui  Hengist, 

no ; 
A  manlier  spirit  rideth  the  fierce  storm. 
One  in  whom  bravery  and  counsel  vie 
For  excellence :  wild  battle  wears  the  shape 
His  will  ordains ;  and  if  the  rebel  swerve. 
He  forceth  it  with  his  strong  sword  to  obey 
His  high  behest,  and  take  the  fi&te  he  gives." 
'•His   name — his  nameT' — "The  Chieftam  of 

the  Vales, 
3o  sounds  bis  title." — Then  a  bitter  groan, 
*Twere  hard  to  tell  from  what  bad  passion,  hate 
Or  dread,  or  hideous  hope,  from  Hengist's  breast 
Burst  forth  ;  with  his  maii'd  hand  he  clasp'd  his 

head. 
As  though  to  mould  the  discord  of  his  thoughts 
To  one  strong  mass :    then,  as  the  birth  were 

ripe, 
A  light  and  laughing  carelessness  relaxed 
Those  knitted  fiirrows,  seem'd  his  eager  soul 
Clasp'd  the  dim  future  with  a  wanton  joy. 

But  on  the  mainland,  in  sad  council,  meet 
The  Baronage  of  Britain,  timorous  hearts 
In  hollow  unsubstantial  valour  trick' d, 
While  thoee  who  dare  show  fear,  fear  nndis- 

guiaed. 
Their  first  fierce  rush  of  courage  pass'd,  like 

flame 
The  mountain  heath  devouring,  with  fleet  blaze. 
But  transitory  ;  they  of  generous  thoughts. 
Of  appetites  whose  sole  rich  draught  is  fame. 
Wanting  the  steadfast  fiiel,  the  strong  wind 
Wanting  of  love  devotional,  heart-deep 
To  their  own  native  land,  that  passion  proud 
That  is  all  pasMona,  that  hath  breath  to  fan 
To  a  broad  light  beyond  the  noon- day  Sun 
The  waning  embers  of  faint  zeal ;  they  hence 
Powerful,  but  now  with  gallant  charge  to  sweep 
From  Kent^s  fair  Valleys  Horse's  Saxon  train, 
Downcast  in  mien  and  mind,  with  prospect  sad 
Now  count  that  countless  navy's  gathering  sails. 

Not  now  the  rapture  and  the  restlessness. 
The  riding  and  the  racing,  burst  and  shock, 
And  sudden  triumph,  or  as  sudden  death ; 
Now  long,  long  wasting  of  the  limbs  and  life. 
The  circumspect  cold  strife,  drear  march,  damp 

watch, 
Foreptning  day,  and  vigilant  sleepless  night. 
Eternal  and  interminable  war. 
Before  them  spresds  its  comfortless  wide  tract. 
Gone  all  soft  joys,  all  courtly  luxuries  gone : 
The  languor  of  the  hath,  the  harp,  the  song 
By  twilight  in  the  Udjr's  sleepless  porch. 
The  loitering  in  the  simny  colonnade. 
The  cirrus,  and  the  theatre,  the  feast 
Usurping  the  mild  midnight's  solemn  bonrs ; 
From  hoKer  hearts,  the  chapel  and  the  prajer. 
The  matins,  and  melodious  vesper  hymn, 
The  bridal  with  its  gay  and  jocund  rout. 
The  baptism  with  its  revel,  gone — all  gone. 
The  burial  on  cold  battle-field,  unhymn'd, 
Unmoum'd,  untomb'd ;  nor  taper,  tear,  nor  rits : 
Gentle  commercing  between  God  and  mao 


Broke  off,  save  hasty  prayer  ere  battle  mom. 
Cold  (Mriaon  upon  the  midnight  watch. 

Sole  pillar  o(  the  quaking  temple,  firm. 
Inflexible,  on  the  foundation  deep 
Of  his  broad  spirit,  Samor  bears  the  weight 
Of  imminent  danger,  and  his  magic  voice 
With  shame,  with  praise,  with  soothing,  and  wiib 

scorn, 
Scatters  the  languid  mist,  that  wreathes  their 

souls. 
And  from  their  blanch'd  cheeks  drives  the  white 

dismay. 

What  ho  !  a  trumpet  from  the  Thanet  shore. 
Truce  for  the  Saxon's  embassage  ;  his  hand 
Outholding  the  white  wand  of  peace,  comes  on 
Old  Cerdic.  and  before  the  assemblage  proud 
Speaks  frank  and  bold  that  grey  Flenipotent. 

**  Britons,  most  strange  'twill  sound,  while  oar 

vast  fleet 
Affronts  your  pale  cliffe  with  fierce  show  of  war, 
Tet  would  we  peace  with  Britain.     Deem  not 

this, 
In  the  blown  arrogance  of  brief  success. 
The  hard- wrung  cowering  of  feint  fear;   look 

round 
Tour  own  brief  camp,  then  gaze  abroad,  our 

sails 
Outnumber  your  thin  helms,  and  that  pale  lemr 
Is  not  femiliar  with  our  German  souls. 
This  know  ye  further,  what  we  Saxons  dare. 
That  dare  we  nobly,  openly.     Far  south 
A  rich  and  wanton  land  its  champaign  green 
Spreads  to  the  sun,  there  all  the  basking  hills 
Glow  with  the  red  wine,  there  the  fresh  air  floats 
So  fragrant,  that  'tis  pleasure  but  to  breathe. 
Aye  one  blue  summer  in  the  cloudless  skies ; 
And  our  old  Bards  have  legends,  how  of  yore 
From  that  soft  land  bright  eagles,  fledged  with 

gold. 
Danube  or  Rhine  overflew,  their  Caesars  fired 
Our  holy  groves  with  insolent  flames,  and  girt 
Our  fierce  free  foresters  with  slavish  chains. 
That  scarce  bold  Herman  rent  their  maasire 

links. 
Not  to  despoil  a  mild  and  gentle  isle. 
For  full  fierce  vengeance  on  imperial  Rome 
Pours  forth  embattled  Germany.    Then  bear. 
Brave  islanders!  our  Saxon  terms  of  peace: 
For  this  fair  province,  ours  by  royal  boon 
Of  your  King  Vortigem  give  plenteous  gold ; 
And  with  it  take  the  gift,  that  deepest  wrings 
Our  German  souls  to  part  with,  our  revenge. 
With  most  unwonted  patience  will  we  bear 
Erie  Horsa's  camp  with  fierce  assault  o'erbome. 
And  British  wolves  full-gorged  veith  Saxon  gore. 
Then  not  as  foes,  but  friends,  we  disembark 
Our  sea- worn  crews,  ourselves,  the  Chiefe  of 


In  solemn  festival  to  your  high  Lords, 
Fledge  on  the  compact  our  unwavering  feith. 
But  if  ye  still  with  lavish  thirst  pursue 
War's  crimson  goblets,  freely  let  them  flow. 
If  the  fierce  pastime  of  the  fire  and  sword 
Be  joettnd  to  ye,  ho,  let  slip  the  game. 
Your  city  walls  are  not  so  airy  high. 
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But   our    fleet  flames    may  climb    their   dizzy 

towers, 
And  revel  on  their  pinnacles  of  pride ; 
Your  breastplates  not  so  adamantine  proof 
But  our  keen  falchions  to  your  hearts  may  find 
A  direful  passage.    And  not  we  alone, 
Caswallon,  at  our  call,  o'er  the  wide  North 
Wakes  the  hoarse  music  of  his  rushing  cars. 
Then  choose  your  bride,  oh  Britons,  lo,  each 

courts 
Your  arms  with  rival  beauties.  Peace  and  War." 

Thus  half  in  courtesy,  deflant  half, 
To  wait  their  answer  he  withdrew.     Ere  died 
His  voice,  ere  from  a  single  (ip  assent 
Had  parted,  Samor  rose,  and  cried  aloud — 

"  Britons !    oh   Britons !    hinds    fear  fawning 

wolves. 
The  peasant  flies  the  snake  that  smoothly  coils 
Round  his  numb  foot  its  gay  enamelPd  rings; 
[  dread  a  peaceful  Saxon.     'Tis  too  rare, 
Prodigious,  and  unnatural,  like  a  star 
Been  in  the  noon-day.     Was'i  for  this,  for  this 
Round   Vortigern*s  tame  soul  that  proud-ey'd 

Queen 
Wound  her  voluptuous  trammels  ?  did  the  meek, 
The  hermit  Constans,  bleed  for  this  ?  Oh,  Peace 
[s  like  the  rain  from  heaven,  the  clouds  must  burst 
Ere  earth  smile  lovely  vith  its  lucid  dews. 
Peace   must  be  won  b>   war,   swords,  swords 

alone 
Work  the  strong  treaty.    Shall  our  slaves,  that 

sold 
Their  blood,  their  lives  unto  us  for  base  hire, 
On  our  fair  provinces  set  now  their  price  f 
Nor  feast,  nor  metal  give  we,  but  cold  steel ! 
Give  gold  !  as  wisely  might  the  miser  lead 
The  robber  to  his  treasury,  and  then  cry, 
'*  Go  hence,  and  plunder;'*  'twere  to  tempt,  to 

bribe 
The  undream' d  perjury,  and  spread  a  lure, 
To  bring  the  parted  spoiler  swiftly  back. 
Outnumber  us !  and  are  we  sunk  so  low 
To  count  our  valour  by  our  helmet  crests  f— 
Oh,  every  soul  that  loves  his  native  land, 
It  is  a  legion ;  where  the  fire  shall  sear 
The  hydra  heads  of  liberty  ?     Our  earth 
Shall  burst  to  hearing  of  as  boon  a  crop 
Of  sworded  soldiers,  as  of  bladcd  grass, 
And  all  our  hills  branch  out  in  groves  of  steel. 
So  thought  our  fathers,  so  they  bravely  strove 
For  the  bleak  freedom  of  their  steamy  moors, 
Their  black  oak's  fruitage  coarse,  and  rites  un> 

couth 
Of  Druid,  by  the  beal-fire's  lurid  flame. 
But  we,  less  drossy  beings,  fliter'd  oflf 
Our  natures  rude  and  gross,  create  anew 
Souls  of  flne  wants  and  delicate  desires, 
Rich  in  the  fair  civilities  of  life. 
Endued  with  sensitiveness  keen  and  clear 
Of  earth's  best  pleasures,  shall  we  tamely  yield 
Our  beauteous  Britain,  our  own  pleasant  isle, 
To  dreary-soul'd  Barbarians?  'Tis  not  now 
Merely  to  'scape  the  heaven>branded   name  of 

slaves, 
For  license  to  breathe  where  we  choose,  and 

wield 
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At  our  own  wayward  will  unfetter'd  limbs. 
Oh,  if  we  ful,  free  Christians  jnust  sink  down 
To  Heathen  slaves,  our  gilded  palace  roofs 
Shout  the  loose  riot  of  new  Lords,  our  yrives 
Be  like  base  plunder,  vilely  bought  and  sold ; 
Worse  shame !  worse  sin !  the  mtirky  Heathen 

groves 
O'er  our  fallen  Churches  their  pale  gloom  ad- 
vance ; 
Our  holy  air  go  hot  and  reeking  up 
With  impious  incense  to  blood  beveraged  Gods ! 
The  deep  damnation  of  a  Pagan  creed 
Rot  in  our  children's  souls !    Then  be  our  peace 
Not  hasty,  as  of  timorous  souls  that  snatch 
At  every  feeble  reed,  but  stoop  we  to  it 
As  with  a  conqueror's  pride,  with  steel-gloved 

hand 
Seal  our  stern  treaty.     So  if  they  depart, 
And  with  their  spread  sails  hunt  their  mad  em- 
prize; 
But  while  one  prow  dash  menace  on  our  shore, 
Our  earth  be  patient  of  one  armed  hoof, 
Tame  treaty,  temporizing  truce,  avaunt ! 
The  foreign  banner  that  usurps  our  winds, 
Be  it  a  foe,  strange  steel  that  doth  divert 
One  ray  of  sunlight  from  our  shores,  be  that 
The  scope  and  centre  of  all  British  sworda. 
So  build  we  up  our  peace  on  the  strong  rock 
Of  brave  deflance,  cement  it  with  scorn. 
Set  bright-arm'd  Valour  in  its  jealous  porch, 
Bold  warden ;  from  our  own  intrinsic  strength, 
Not  from  the  mercy  of  our  foes,  be  free." — 

Oh  the  soul's  Are,  of  that  swift  element 
Th'  intensest,   broadest   spreads  and   nimblest 

mounts, 
With  flaky  fierce  contagion ;  it  hath  caught 
In  that  Baronial  conclave,  it  hath  blazed. 
But  then  rose  Elidure,  with  bashful  mien, 
Into  himself  half  shrinking;  from  his  lips 
The  dewy  words  dropt,  delicate  and  round, 
And  crept  into  the  chambers  of  the  soul. 
Like  the  bee's  liquid  honey : — "  And  thou  too, 
Enamour'd  of  this  gaudy  murderer.  War! 
Samor,  in  hunger's  meagre  hour  who  scorns 
A  fair-skinn'd  fruit,  because  its  inward  pulp 
May  be  or  black  or  hollow  f  this  bland  Peace 
May  be  a  rich-robed  evil ;  war,  stern  war. 
Wears  manifest  its  hideousness,  and  bares 
Deformities  the  Sun  shrinks  to  behold. 
Because  'tis  in  the  wanton  roll  of  chance 
That  he  may  die,  who  desperately  leaps 
Into  the  pit,  with  mad  untimely  arms 
To  clasp  annihilation  I    Were  no  path 
But  through  the  grim  and  haunted  wilds  of  strife. 
To  the  mild  shrine  of  peace,  maids  would  not 

wear 
Their  bridal  chaplets  with  more  joy,  than  I 
Th'  oppressive  morion :  then  th'  old  vaunt  were 

wise. 
To  live  in  freedom,  or  for  freedom  die. 
Then  would  I  too  dissemble,  with  vain  boast, 
Our  island's  weakness ;  wear  an  iron  front. 
Though  all  within  were  silken,  soft,  and  smooth. 
For  what  are  we,  slight  sunshine   birds,  thin 

plumed 
For  dalliance  with  the  mild,  luxurious  airs ! 
To  grapple  with  these  vultures,  whose  broad  vana^ 
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Strnn^  with    heir  rv   emvesita.  ijut  'vith  %nnd 
Of  rheir  rorti  rushing  liown  would  swoop  \mt 

Then,  .^fjnor.  'Eminent  in  strength  vid  powiar. 
Ft  were  mo3*t  nroad  tor  thee  lione  'o  break 
The  iiot  -M^aiiir.  with  single  arm  i'  rureat 
The  irrnnirmin— rmn.  ihl   roo  sore. 
Oh.     'vrem    most   proud: 
-funk. 


'TIa  famed,  "nat   hen.  ubeic  imid  rhe  mafa 
Of  <;iaznoroua  joy  inin:irk.'i  in  ireancr  dmym, 
ReraemtM»r'  i  -igns  -m  '"arTti.  :ind  -agnsin  ii 
With  'oud  ind  -soieran  interdict  irrmgn'd 
That  iiastv  rreaty:  .Daniacs  land  led  iip 
With  'lomble  ;nteilij^nce  'he  iirs 
Of  fheinieep  iioilow  ovffs.  and  rneaning  Strang 
to   ua  9ad  comfort;   Gare  order  to  their  wnndennij'irtenuice :  snream'd 

Amid  'he  liuskv  woods  broad  sheeted  liames; 


AmernMi  u' lil  onr  fair,  smooth  siidini;  honrs.         The  blue  ares  on  'he  r'en  it  aoon-*iay  danced 
Our  tich  ibodeit  rhe  wandering  war- tfame' 9  feaat.  ;Thnr    wayering    morhce.    and    the    boid-eyed 
9amor.  our  Others  tear'd  not  death :  «?ast  off  woiyes 

3Iaec  i^'areiflsa  iheir  -xmrae  iirea ;  with  nonght  to  '  ETowrd  on  'Iw  snn.     Lite  ominous  and  uncoiidi 


:oee. 
They  reared  no  Iom  :  <>ur  bmaihing  is  -oo  rich. 
Too  prerioiis  'his  jur  ^nsitive  warm  mould, 
Dajoyanre^.  iifefriona.  iiopes.  desirps. 
For  jwch  iicht  rentiin*.     Oh.  'hen.  be  we  not 
Mbac  wretchwi  from  :he  fear  of  wretchedneaa  I 
IF  war  must  le.  -.n  'lod*^  name  !e?  'wnr  be: 

But,  oh.  with  .'Mntring  hand,  with  lineenng  lore,   Sad  with  no  mortal  sorrow.  Ail'd  abroad 
Claap  we  our  mutreas.  P^Mice.     <T«}ld'.  what  ia  Trough   ^he   black  oaka  of  Mona.     <!)id 

gold? 
Mt  hsT  and  weaiihr  palace  set  ro  sale 
Caet  me  a  beggar  ro  'he  elements'  «orn  : 


iSeixed  upon  ancient  ind  forgotten  'hings; 
,  The  Cromlechs  rock' 1.  rhe  Dniid  innrlea  wept 
:  Cold  niddy  dews  :  n»  of  'hat  neignbonnng 

Conscious,  'he  'all  ."^tone  FTenge  'iid  shrilly 

As  with    a   whirlwind,   though   no    ciond 
mored 

In  'he  still  skies.     A  wailing,  as  <)t  haipn. 


But  leare  me  peace,  oh.  leave  my  comiiry  peace. 
And  i  will  call  it  mercy,  bounty,  lore !" — 

So  9|iake  he,  with  vain  ^ow  of  public  zeal 
Blaioning  hia  weak  intent :  and  so  preraird 
Hia  lonae  and  languid  eloquence.     Each  rent 
The  golden  frontlet  from  his  helm.  <rast  down 
Hia  breastplate' 3  golden  scales,  in  •contest  free 
Prodigal  rivals  fit  rich  price  ro  buy 


deaip 
I  groves 

'  Were  n?s?lesB.  and  irra'  i  -lones  of  buried  men 
'  Lay  clattering  in  ^heir  stonv  .reils.     'Twaa  fiidi, 
''  White  women  'ipon  sable  steeiis  were  seen 
In  fleet  «:areer.  'neath  »he  rank  air :  the  earth 
Gtsr<e  'ip  no  echo  'o  'heir  noiseless  feet. 
And  'm  'hem  ^ook'd  *he  moon  with  leprous  ligfat 
Prodigious :  hapiv  like  those  'ender  shapes 
In  rhe  ice  desert  by  C:!swailon  scfen. 
From  "\funa  'o  'he  snowy  Dover  'riids. 
,  From  Skiddaw  *o  St.  Michael's  vision' d  mouiit» 
'  Unknown  from  beaven  or  eanh.  or  nether  »it. 


That  baleful  merehandiwe.  their  country's  shame. '  Unknown  or  from  rhe  ivmg  or  rhe  dead. 

j  From  being  of  'his  world,  or  nature  higher. 


Paaa'd  one   long   shnek.    whereat    old    Xerim 

leap'd 
From  his  uuar  haunt  by  Snowdon.  and  in  doak 
And  dreary  descant  mutter' d  all  abroad 
What  the  rhin  air  urew  ct)ld  and  dim  to  hear. 


Oh,  where  'he  roval  Brwhrnn  now  ?  the  pride 
Serene  of  Emrys  ?  where  rhy  Dragon  crest. 
Prince  Uther  ?  for  rhv  voice,  young  Vortimer? 
deal,  Samor.  -hv  prophetic  lips  :  in  vain 
The  trumpet  of  thy  warning  shouts  abroad. 
Will  the  winda  hear  thee  ?  will  the  rocks  obey  ? 
Orhearrs  rhan  winda  more  light,  than  racks  more       *TIs  said,  rude  portents  in  the  church  ofGod^ 
cold  r  i  With  insolent  noises  broke  rhe  holy  calm. 

The  grey  owl  hooted  at  rhe  noontide  chaunt. 

Grey  Cerdic  hath  their  faint  a'vard  :  rhev  part    The  young  owl  clamoured  at  the  matin  song, 
Xaeond.  and  Iiirht  of  hope  :  but  ."'amor  jrasp'd      |  The  pies  and  ravens,  from  the  steeple  top. 
The  hand  of  Eliriure — '*  .>fv  childhood's  friend,    '  To  the  priest's  Benedicite  moan'd  back 


I  ana  thee  by  all  joys  we  two  have  shared ; 
Our  interchange  of  souls,  communion  free 
Of  every  thought  and  motion  of  our  beans. 
Onr  inftnr  paattmea.  and  our  graver  joys. 
Go  not  thon  to  thn  fesat.'* — '*  Doth  Samor  go  ?" 
**  Britain  muac  have  no  danger,  gentle  friend. 
Thai  Samor  ^nn«a  nof :  rfaon  art  noted  well 
To  hmrn  the  riofons  and  brawling  feast. 
With  thy  ^d  bride,  thy  Cvelene.  await 
Silent  the  knowledge  whether  rhon  or  I 

err'd  in  this  dav's  council." — '*  So,  beat 


A  sullen  hoarse  Amen,  and  obscene  bats 

Around  the  allar  candlesticks  did  flap 

Their  leathern  wings^    Yea,  from  his  atndUB 

hand 
The  white-i9taled  Bishop  to  the  earth  let  fidl 
The  consecrated  chalice ;  the  holy  win« 
(In^&ble  [)  flowed  on  the  pavement  stooew 
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friend, 
Samor  must  have  no  danger  Elidure  !  SwAir  of  the  Ocean,  on  thy  tfanme  of 

Sharaa  nnr.      Oh.  why  this  cold  and  giocnty  Exultant  doat  thou  sit,  thy  mantling  plnmaa 

dread  >  '  Ruffled  with  joy.  chv  pride  oi'  neck  elate, 

fin  rhe  <i€rp  centre  of  our  isle  be  held  To  hail  fair  peace.  like  Angel  visitant, 

Tina  dreaded  banquet.     Samnr.  ne'er  thought  I.  Diaceiuhng  amid  joy  of  earth  and  heaven. 
While  mv  mild  blood  ran  constant,  thine  would  To  bieasthy  fiiir  abode.     The  laughing  skies 

flag.  Look  bright,  oh,  Britain  !  on  thy  hour  of  blisau 

And  eordle  with  the  pallid  fi-ost  of  fear."  In  annahina  fiur  the  blithe  and  boimteous  May 
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O'er    hill    and    vale    goes    dancing;    blooming 

flowers 
Under  her  wanton  feet  their  dewy  bells 
Shake  joyous;    clouds  of  fragrance  round  her 

float. 
City  to  city  cries,  and  town  to  town 
Wafting  glad  tidings:    wide   their  flower-hung 

gates 
Throw  back  the  churches,  resonant  with  pomp 
Of  priests  and  people,  to  the  Lord  their  prayers 
Pouring,  the  richest  incense  of  pure  hearts. 
With  garland  and  with  song  the  maids  go  forth, 
And  mingle  with  the  iron  ranks  of  war' 
Their  forms  of  melting  softness ;  gentle  gales 
Blow  music  o'er  the  festal  land,  from  harp 
And  merry  rebeck,  till  the  floating  air 
Seem  harmony  ;  still  all  fierce  sounds  of  war ; 
No  breath  within  the  clarion's  brazen  throat; 
Soft  slumber  in  the  war-steed's  drooping  mane. 

Not  in  the  palace  proud,  or  gorgeous  hall, 
The  banqueting  of  Peace ;  on  Ambri  plain 
Glitter  the  white  pavilions  to  the  sun, 
Their  snowy  pomp  unfolding ;  there  the  land 
Pours  its  rejoicing  multitudes  to  gaze, 
Briton  and  Saxon,  in  majestic  league, 
Mingling  their  streaming  banners'  blazon'd  waves. 
Blithe  as  a  virgin  bridal,  rich  and  proud 
As  gorgeous  triumph  for  fair  kingdom  won, 
Flows  forth  the  festal  train ;  with  arms  elate 
The  mothers  bear  their  infants  to  behold 
That  Hengist,  whose  harsh  name  ere  while  their 

cheeks 
Blanch'd  to  cold  paleness  ;  they  theirMittle  hands 
Clap,  smiling,  half  delighted,  half  in  dread 
Upon  that  hated  head,  from  virgin  hands. 
Rain  showers  of  bloom ;  beneath  those  hated  feet 
Is  strewn  a  flowery  pavement ;  harp  and  voice 
Hymn  blessings  on  the  Saxon,  late  denounced 
Th*  implacable,  inexorable  foe. 

Lordly  they  pass'd  and  lofty ;  other  land 
Save  Britain,  of  such  mighty  despots  proud, 
Had  made  a  boast  of  slavery ;  giant  men 
In  soul  as  body.     Not  the  Goth  more  dread, 
Tall  Alaric,  who  through  imperial  Rome 
March'd  conqueror,  nor  that  later  Orient  chief, 
Turban'd  Mohammed,  who  o'er  fall'n  Byzance 
His  moony  ensign  planted :  they,  unarni'd, 
Yet  terrible,  went  haughty  on,  of  power 
A  world  to  vanquish,  not  one  narrow  isle. 

The  hollow  vault  of  heaven  is  rent  with  shouts, 
Wild  din  and  hurry  of  tumultuous  joy 
Waves  the  wide  throng,  for  lo,  in  perfect  strength, 
Consummate  height  of  manhood,  but  the  glow. 
The  purple  grace  of  youth,  th'  ambrosial  hue 
Of  life's  fresh  morning,  on  his  glossy  hair. 
His  smooth  and  flushing  features,  Samor  comes. 
His  name  is  on  the  lisping  infant's  lips. 
Floats  on  the  maiden's  song ;  him  warrior  men 
Hail  with  proud  crest  elate;  him  present,  deem 
Peace  timorous  mercy  on  the  invading  foe. 
Around  the  Kings  of  Britain,  some  her  shame, 
Downy  and  silken  with  luxurious  ease, 
Others  more  hardy,  in  whose  valiant  looks 
Were  freedom  and  command :  of  princely  stem 
Alone  were  absent  the  forsaken  King 


And  his  sad  Son,  and  those  twin  royal  youths, 
Emrys  and  Uther;  nor  the  Mountain  Lord, 
With  that  young  eaglet  of  his  race,  deign  share 
The  gaudy  luxuries  of  peace  ;  save  tbesef 
All  Britain's  valiance,  princedom,  and  renown 
March'd  jubilant,  with  symphony  and  song. 

Noon ;  from  his  high  empyreal  throne  the  Sun 
Floods  with  broad  light  the  living  plain  ;  more  rich 
Ne'er  blazed  his  summer  couch,  when  sea  vid 

sky, 
In  royal  pomp  of  cloudy  purple  and  gold, 
Curtain  his  western  chambers,  breathing  men 
Gorgeous  and  numberless  as  those  bright  waves 
Flash,  in  their  motion,  the  quick  light;  aloof 
The  banqueters,  like  Gods  at  nectar  feast. 
Sit  sumptuous  and  pavilion'd ;  all  glad  tones 
From  trembling  siring,  or  ravishing  breath  or 

voice. 
In  clouds  of  harmony  melt  up  to  Heaven ; 
O'erwhelming  splendour  all  of  sight  and  sound, 
One  rich  oppression  of  eye,  ear,  and  mind. 

Midnight,  in  darkness  heavy,  thick,  and  chill ; 
In  silence  rigid,  deep  and  breathless,  stands 
On  the  wide  plain  one  lonely  man.     Wan  light, 
From  dim  decaying  firebrand  in  his  grasp. 
Feebly,  with  gleam  inconstant,  shows  his  mien 
Hopeless,  too  haughty  to  despair:  His  eye. 
As  jealous  of  dark  foe,  goes  wandering  round  : 
Yet  seems  he  one  more  fear'd  than  fearing  ;^ent 
His  robes'  rich  splendour ;  and  his  ponderous  arm. 
With  its  wild  weapon  wearily  declined. 
Bears  token  of  rude  strife — though  rude,  though 

fierce. 
By  thy  brow's  pride,  thou  sad  and  stately  Man! 
No  faint  inglorious  craven  hast  thou  shrunk, 
In  dread  of  death,  or  avarice  base  of  blood. 

At  that  dead  hour,  in  CaBsar's  city*  gates 
The  Briton  wives  and  mothers  sate ;  at  eve 
They  from  the  plain  had  homeward  tum'd,  to  rock 
Their  infants'  rosy  sleep,  or  trim  the  couch 
For  him  beloved  and  loving;  some,  from  joy 
Sleepless,  sate  watching  the  grey  shadows  fall, 
In  luxury  of  impatience;  slumbering  some. 
From  weariness  of  pleasure,  in  light  dreams 
Lived  o'er  again  the  morning's  jocund  hours. 

That  hour,  one  horn  with  long  and  solemn  blast 
Went  wailing  up  the  heavens;  less  shrill,  less 

drear, 
Blew  through  the  fatal  Roncesvalles  pass. 
In  after  times,  Roland's  deep  bugle,  heard 
Dolorous,  so  poets  feign,  on  Paris'  wall. 
The  air  seem'd  shivering  where  the  knell  passed 

on, 
As  with  a  cold  wind  shudder' d  the  thick  trees. 

But  those  fond  women  hail  that  brazen  sound, 
Joy's  harbinger,  sweet  signal  of  return : 
As  the  fond  maid  her  lover's  moonlight  lute, 
They  drink  in  its  dire  harshness,  busy  round 
Gazing,  if  aught  neglected,  careless  aught 
Belie  the  welcome,  or  to  wakening  child 
Smile  the  glad  tidings,  or  along  the  walls 


*  Salisbury.— ^8arisbarga,qu.  Cefaris  burga* 
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People  the  dim  air  with  the  forms  they  love. 
Oh,  fond  of  fancy !  credulous  of  hope  ! 
Ye  hear  but  pleasure  in  that  horn  ;  but  see, 
In  the  dim  tumult  of  yon  moving  lights, 
Swift  homeward  hurrying.     Now  the  slow  delay 
Is  but  a  lengthened  rapture :  steps  are  heard, 
And  figures  indistinct  are  in  the  gloom 
Advancing ;  yet  no  festal  pomp  proclaimed 
By  music's  merry  breath,  but  mute  and  slow, 
As  from  dark  funeral — haply  wearied  all 
With  the  long  revel  day.     But  ye  'gin  trace 
Some  well-known  gesture,  dear  familiar  step, 
Each  boastful  of  her  lover's  speedier  pace. 
Saxon  the  first,  how  wearily  slow  they  pass! 
Still  are  they  Saxon,  Saxon  still,  the  last 
Saxon;  in  wonder  they,  nor  yet  in  fear. 
Question  the  dark  air  with  their  searching  eyes, 
Incredulous  arraign  the  deepening  gloom. 
That  with  an  envious  melancholy  shroud 
Palls  the  long-look'd  for,  late-returning.    Them, 
Ah,  deeper  darkness  coyers ;  to  their  homes 
Never  more  to  return  !     Lo,  all  at  once 
The  bloody  knives,  borne  boastful,  their  red  light 
Flash  murtherous ;  known  is  all  ere  aught  is 

fear'd. 
And  yet  are  there  unfaded  on  their  brows 
The  garlands  that  ye  fondly  wove,  the  air 
Not  silent  of  your  blessings.    From  these  walls. 
At  morn,  three  hundred  breathing  valiant  men 
Went  proudly  forth — in  solitary  life 
Moves  o'er  the  plain  that  one  majestic  shape. 
Like  Spirit  of  Vengeance  o'er  some  ghastly  land 
That  scoiTd  erewhile,  in  high  portentous  guilt. 
The  slumbering  of  God's  wrath  now  blasted  lies, 
Infecting  with  the  ashes  of  its  wreck 
The  late  chastising  heavens.     So  lone,  so  dark. 
But  pale  with  human  sorrows  at  his  heart. 
The  King  of  that  Bright  City  in  the  Vales, 
Walks  the  waste  gloom;  around  him  the  cold 

winds 
Speak  voices  from  the  dead,  and  oft  he  turns, 
Brandishing  defiance  on  the  air,  and  smites 
Some  seeming  Saxon  with  his  smouldering  br&nd. 

Now  rests  he  in  that  old  mysterious  ring. 
The  dateless  and  the  numberless  Stonehenge, 
That  is,  and  hath  been,  whence  or  how,  none 

knows. 
Bat  even  the  Master  Druid  with  slow  dread 
Its  dangerous  precincts  trod,   though    noontide 

bright 
Reveird  in  the  rich  heavens,  and  holiest  harps 
Purified  the  calm  air :  rose  like  the  wreck 
Of  some  old  world  the  shadowy  temple  huge. 
Shapeless  magnificence !  here  souls  profane 
Deem'd  rites  so  potent  held  as  made  the  oaks 
Stand  still  and  motionless  *mid  the  wild  storm, 
And  with  a  light,  nor  of  the  stars  nor  moon, 
Sheeted  the  midnight  heavens:  deemM  aome, 

more  sage, 
Th'  Invisible  his  cloudy  presence  here 
Embodied,  and  with  wisdom  heavenly  and  high 
Full  feasted  the  tranced  soul ;  all  the  dire  place 
Fled,  fearing  more,  unknowing  what  they  fearM. 

Amid  those  stony  giants  that  uptower 
In  massy  darkness,  or  in  the  wind's  rush 
8eem  swaying  on  their  dizzy  balance,  stands, 


If  virtue  of  aught  earthly  may  feel  awe, 
Awe*8truck  the  Christian  ;  now  his  calmer  soul 
Had  time  for  grief,  for  memory,  o'er  him  flows 
Deep-lulling  quiet ;  here  the  light  and  gay 
Had  felt  a  motion  on  their  lips  like  prayer ; 
Nor  marvel  then  that  holy  thoughts  oppress*d 
With  a  full  ecstasy  the  Christian  soul. 

*'  Merciful !  by  whose  will   mine  arm    hath 

paved 
With  the  strewn  corpses  of  my  murtherous  foes 
A  dismal  passage,  while  around  me  Death 
Mow'd  Britain  with  his  secret  scythe  !  oh  God, 
I  thank  thee,  if  I  die,  a  warrior's  death 
May  be  my  brave  distinction :  if  this  Ufe 
Be  worthy  thy  upholding,  though  all  lost. 
The  friendships  and  the  prides,  that  made  Urn 

course 
Blissful  and  bright,  I  thank  thee  for  my  life : 
Thank    thee,   that   yet   on  British  earth  shall 

breathe 
A  Briton,  resolute  on  that  last  crag. 
That  knows  not  the  rude  Saxon's  tread,  to  rise 
Erect  in  stately  freedom,  and  o'er- brood 
The  dim  and  desert  beacon  of  revenge. 
Or  deign'st  thou  this  low  frame  of  dust  to  choose 
Thy  minister  of  wrath,  1  not  with  prayer 
Vain  and  presumptuous,  summon  from  the  clouds 
Thy  thunders,  nor  invoke  prodigious  Death 
To  smite  my  foes.    Hopes  perishable  man. 
At  his  wild  bidding,  thou  the  laws  wilt  burst, 
Wherewith  thou  fetterest  thy  Omnipotence? 
Harden  to  stem  endurance  these  frail  limbs. 
With  adamantine  patience  sheathe  my  soul. 
That  nor  pale  shrinking  of  the  coward  flesh, 
Nor  inward  palsying  swerve  from  its  brave  scope 
Th'  aspiring  spirit ;  grant  thou  this  sole  prayer. 
And  I  thus  lone,  thus  desolate,  proclaim. 
Single,  yet  dauntless,  to  yon  Saxon  host 
Stubborn  defiance,  haughty  to  bear  up 
The  wreck  of  Britain  with  unstooping  neck.' 


>f 


Now  over  all  the  orient  sky,  the  Mom 
Spread  rosy  in  her  youth  of  light,  as  fair, 
As  bright  her  rising  on  this  plain  of  death. 
As  yesterday,  when  festal  multitudes 
Greeted  her  dawn :  so  vain  the  boast  of  man, 
That  earth,  and  air,  and  sky,  their  mimic  hues 
Borrow  from  his  fantastic  woes  and  joys. 

And  o'er  the  plain  began  his  lonely  way 
The  Warrior,  on  his  brow  the  unheeded  wind 
Fann'd  freshness,  and  the  wandering  lark  an- 

heard. 
Quiver' d  her  blithe  song,  like  an  airy  voice, 
Bathing  in  light.    Anon  a  dale  beneath 
Open'd,  and  slow  withdrew  the  misty  veil 
That  o'er  her  hamlets,  roofs,  and  bowery  trees 
Tinged  with  a  liquid  azure  the  thin  air. 
Along  the  winding  path  he  roves,  that  none, 
Save  feet  habituate  to  its  maze,  could  thread. 
Heedless  that  here  to  Elidure's  green  home 
He  came,  unweeting  visitant.     Within, 
Breathless,  as  though  she  listen' d  in  her  sleep. 
Close  to  the  door,  as  jealous  lest  some  ear 
Earlier  than  her  own  should  catch  the  sound 
Of  Elidure's  returning  tread,  or  voice 
Anticipate  the  welcome  of  her  own. 


SAMOR. 
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Reclined  the  bride,  soft  Evelene.     1'he  step 
Up  from  the  pillowing  hand  her  flushing  cheek 
Waken'd,  or  ere  the  threshold  he  overpast, 
The  form  yet  indistinct  to  her  quick  sight, 
Murmur'd  her  fond  upbraiding.     "  Truant  Lord, 
Art  thou  too  changed,  thou  too  of  midnight  feast 
EnamourM  f  time  hath  been  the  rosy  cup. 
Thou  Saxon  in  thy  revels,  had  look'd  pale 
To  E\elene*8  cheek — *Tis  wretched  solace,  yet 
'Tis  solace  in  the  drear  extreme  of  grief, 
To  And  one  human  heart  whose  deeper  woe 
Makes  weakness  of  our  wailing."    Though  alone 
Of  the  fray's  dizzy  tumult  lay  distinct 
Elidure's  image  on  the  Wanderer's  soul, 
His  image  as  beneath  the  Saxon  steel 
Dying,  he  struggled  back  to  life  from  joy 
His  stern  friend  to  behold  with  fiery  brand 
Piercing  his  path  of  flight,  less  bitter  seem'd 
His  cup  of  woe,  when  from  him  sprang  that 

bride. 
Nor  knew  him  ;  knew  him,  but  not  Elidure. 
Then  sued  for  tidings,  and  with  all  her  soul 
Listen'd  but  could  not  hear,  mistrusting  all 
While  yet  but  fearing,  but  when  all  assured, 
Mistrusting  even  her  fears,  even  then  to  hope 
Clinging  with  desperate  energy  of  soul. 
Her  Samor  left  in  that  dead  night  of  mind, 
When  madness  were  a  comfort,  all  wild  whirl, 
All  dizzy  hurry  of  rack'd  sense  were  rich, 
Were  rapturous  to  that  blank  and  dismal  void, 
When  one  incessant  miserable  thought 
Blends  with  the  life,  the  being  of  the  spirit. 

Him  scared  no  Saxon  clarion,  the  drear  blast 
Winding  of  fleet  pursuit ;  came  o'er  his  soul 
His  own,  his  wedded  Emeric,  her  babes 
Hushing,  while  greedily  with  ear  and  soul 
She  drinks  each  sound  the  busy  babbling  fame 
Spreads  on  the  wandering  winds;  the  fleetest 

steed 
Of  Elidure  bestriding,  still  he  moves 
A  tardy  laggard  to  his  soul's  desire. 
Sedulous  each  throng'd  haunt  of  man  avoidB 
His  jealous  speed,  and  still  from  town  and  tower 
Came  blithely  forth  the  jubilant  hymns  of  peace ; 
Still  unextinguish'd  their  glad  brilliance,  waned 
In  morn's  grey  mists  the  yellow  festal  fires. . 

Day  pass'd,  day  sank  ;  'tis  now  the  dewy  eve. 
Beneath  him.  in  the  soft  and  silent  night. 
Spread  the  fair  Valleys,  mead  and  flowery  lawn 
With  their  calm  verdure  interspersed  allay 
The  forest's  ponderous  blackness,  or  retire 
Under  the  chequering  umbrage  of  dim  groves, 
Whose  shadows  almost  slumber :  far  beyond 
Huge  mountains,  brightening  in  their  secret  glens. 
Their  cold  peaks  bathe  in  the  rich  setting  sun. 
Sweeps  through  the  midst  broad  Severn,  deep 

and  dark 
His  monarchy  of  waters,  its  full  flow 
Still  widening,  as  he  scorn'd  to  bear  the  main 
Less  tribute  than  a  sea ;  or  inland  roU'd 
Ambitious  ocean,  of  his  tide  to  claim 
The  wealthy  rassalage.    High  on  its  marge 
Shone  the  Bright  City,  in  her  Roman  pomp, 
Of  bath,  and  theatre,  and  basilic, 
Smooth  swelling  dome,  and  spiring  obelisk, 
Glittering  like  those  more  soft  and  sanny  towns 


That  bask  beneath  the  azure  southern  skies 
In  marble  majesty.     Silent  she  stands 
In  the  rich  quiet  of  the  golden  light 
The  banner  on  her  walls  its  cumbrous  folds 
Droops  motionless.     But  Samor  turn'd  aloof. 
Where  lordly  his  fair  dwelling's  long  arcade 
On  its  white  shafts  the  tremulous  glittering  light 
CherishM,  and  starry  with  the  river  dews 
Its  mantle  of  gay  flowers,  the  odorous  lawn 
Down  sloped,  as  in  the  limpid  stream  to  bathe. 

No  watch-dog,  with  glad  bark  and  fawning  joy, 
His  Lord  saluted:  Samor  mark'd  it  not. 
No  menial  caught  the  slack  rein  from  his  hand: 
He  heeded  not.     No  swift  familiar  step 
Forth  started  at  his  coming ;  face  of  joy 
Brightened  not — vacant  all :  yet  hee(jf  he  not. 
No  infants,  in  their  giddy,  tottering  speed, 
Clung  round  his  knees.    So  early  at  their  rest ! 
Thought  the  fond  father.    Emeric's  chamber  door 
Stands  open ;  he  but  paused  his  name  to  hear 
Low  mingled  with  her  murmur'd  orisons: 
All  hush'd  as  in  a  tomb;  perchance  she  sleeps, 
At  his  long  absence  heartsick.     He  the  folds 
Gently  withdrawing  of  his  nuptial  bed, 
As  with  the  amorous  violence  of  his  lips 
To  wake  her  to  delicious  fear,  bends  down. 
Cold,  cold  as  marble,  the  forsaken  bed 
Received  the  fervent  pressure.     Back  he  sprung, 
And  strange,  like  one  that  moveth  in  his  sleep. 
Stood  with  loose  arms  and  leaden  listless  gaze. 
Unconscious,  to  the  city  walls,  far  seen 
From  that  high  chamber,  rove  his  eyes :  behold 
Against  the  Sun's  last  light  a  wandering  breeze 
Swells  up  the  heavy  banner ;  in  the  gleam 
The  White  Horse  of  the  Saxon  shakes  hit  mane. 

Then  felt  he  the  blank  silence,  then  perceived 
The  tumult,  and  rude  disarray  that  marr'd 
The  face  of  his  fair  dwelling.    Forth  he  rash*d. 
As  eager  that  his  soul  at  one  wild  draught 
Might  glut  itself  with  perfect  woe,  all  ill 
Exhausted,  laugh  drain' d  destiny  to  scorn. 
Cradle  and  infants'  couch  with  frantic  hand 
Hurrying  he  explores  ;  the  sad  chill  void 
Almost  delights.    Now  on  the  river  brink 
He  watches  yon  huge  ibrms  that  pace  the  walls ; 
Saxon  their  long  black  lances,  Saxon  helms 
Nod  o'er  their  lofty  brows,  terrific  gloom. 

Lo !  at  his  feet,  beneath  a  primrose  bed, 
Half  veil'd,  and  branching  alder  that  o'er-droop*d 
Its  dark  green  canopy,  a  slumbering  child— 
If  slumber  might  be  call'd,  that  but  o'erspread 
A  wan  disquiet  o'er  the  wither'd  cheek. 
Choked  the  thin  breath  that  through  the  pallid  Up 
Scarce  struggled,  closed  not  the  soft  sunken  eye. 
Well  Samor  knew  her,  of  his  love  first  pledge. 
First,  playfullest,  and  gentlest :  he  but  late 
Luxurious  in  the  fulness  of  his  woe, 
Clings  to  this  'lorn  hope  like  a  drowning  man, 
Not  yet,  not  yet  in  this  rude  world  alone. 
Lavish  of  fond  officious  zeal,  he  bathes 
With  water  from  the  stream  her  marble  brow. 
Chafes  her ;  and  with  his  own  warm   breath 

recalls 
The  wandering  life,  that  like  a  waning  lamp 
Glimmer'd  anon,  then  fiided :  but  when  alow 
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UnfixM  her  cold  unineaiiing  eye  regaiii'd 

Brief  consciousness,  powerless  her  languid  arm 

Down  fell  again,  half  lifted  in  his  hair 

To  wreathe  as  it  was  wont,  with!  effort  faint 

Strove  her  hard  features  for  a  woeful  smile : 

And  the  vague  murmurs  of  her  lips  'gan  fall 

IntelUgible  to  hia  ear  alone. 

"And  thou  art  come — too  late — yet  thou   art 

come," — 
He  soothing  her  with  hope  he  knew  most  false, 
Slow  modeird  from  her  broken  faltering  voice 
One  sad  continuous  story. — **  *Twas  at  eve 
We  went  to  rest,  I  never  slept  so  soft ; 
Our  mother  luU'd  us  with  assurance  sweet 
Of  thy  returning. — By  and  by  I  woke, 
But  the  bright  morning  was  not  shining  fair, 
Nor  the  birds  singing  as  they  used.     I  saw, 
By  a  dim  dusky  light,  huge  iron  men 
With  hair  like  fire,  and  their  fierce  voices  spake 
Strange  language:  of  my  prayers  I  thought,  and 

strove 
My  eyes  to  close,  still  those  grim-visaged  men 
Stood  in  the  wavering  darkness  by  the  light 
Of  their  blue  weapons — then  they  went  away. 
I  crept  out  to  my  mother's  couch  ;  she  lay 
Asleep,  bat  not  as  I  have  seen  her  sleep. 
When  I  have  stolen  at  mom  to  look  on  her, 
And  thou  hast  laid  me  by  her  quiet  side. 
She  shiver'd  in  her  sleeping,  and  her  skin 
Was  chilly  to  the  touch,  yet,  oh  to  sleep. 
Even  as  she  did,  I  long'd  ;  for  they  came  back. 
Those  shapes  in  all  their  darkness,  all  their  light; 
Before  their  rugged  faces  I  felt  cold 
As  in  the  snow  time ;  my  eyes  could  not  see, 
Oh,  but  I  heard  a  dizzy  sound,  hke  shrieks 
Of  many  voices  all  at  once.    I  thought 
Rude  hands  were  busy  on  my  mother's  couch. 
As  though  to  bear  her  thence — yet  woke  she  not. 
Oh  Father,  I  have  never  look'd  on  death, 
But  she  was  dead,  I  felt  that  she  was  dead. 
I  could  not  breathe,  yet  from  my  thirsty  throat 
My  voice  was  bursting,  but  down  o*er  me  fell 
The  foldings  of  the  couch — long,  long  it  seemM, 
Ere  from  that  cumbrous  weight  I  struggled  forth, 
Then  all  was  silent,  all  except  the  dash 
Of  distant  oars:  I  cried  aloud,  and  heard 
But  my  own  voice,  I  searched,  yet  found  I  none; 
Not  one  in  all  these  wide  and  lofty  halls — 
My  mother,  my  sweet  brothers  gone,  all  gone. 
Almost  I  wished  those  fierce  men  might  return 
To  bear  me  too  in  their  dread  arms  away. 
Hither  I  wander'd,  for  the  river's  sound 
Was  joyous  to  the  silence  that  came  cold 
Over  my  bosom,  since  the  Sun  hath  shone. 
Yet  it  seem'd  dark — but  oh,  *tis  darker  now. 
Darker,  my  Father,  all  within  cold,  cold. 
The  soft  warmth  of  thy  lips  no  more  can  reach 
This  shuddering  in   my  breast — ^yet   kiss   me 

still."— 

Vain,  all  in  vain,  that  languid  neck  no  more 
Rises  to  meet  his  fondness,  that  pale  hand 
Drops  from  his  shoulder,  that  wooed  voice  hath 

spent 
Its  last  of  sweetness :  wanted  this  alone 
That  could  enhance  his  agony,  baffled  hope. 
Quiet  and  cool  the  deep  tide  at  his  feet 
Rolls  with  a  tranquil  murmur ;  one  lone  gleam 


Still  lingering  from  the  sunken  Sun,  beneath 

The  moving  surface,  lightens  its  cbld  depth. 

How  pleasant  in  its  secret  caves  to  quench 

The  soul,  the  body's  fever ;  to  cast  off 

This  restless,  trembling  consciousness,  that  clings 

Enamour'd  to  its  anguish,  sedulous 

To  nurse  its  own  disquiet :  not  to  feel, 

Though  cast  by  wandering  waves  oi\  Emcric's 

grave; 
Though  Saxon  barks  triumphant  bound  above, 
To  feel  not,  and  have  freedom  though  in  deatli. 
For  why  this  barren  wilderness  of  earth 
Srill  haunt,  man's  pity,  and  the  arch  fiend's  ecofl*; 
Why  to  the  wearying  wretchedness  of  life 
Cling  with  a  coward  fondness? — but  a  step 
To  quiet — to  forgctfulness,  a  step. 

But  alien  to  proud  Samor,  those  bad  thoughts 
'  Startled  his  nature,  burnt  his  soul  with  shame. 
That  such  unholy  musings  dare  intrude 
On  its  sad  sanctity ;  upright  he  sprung ; 
Oh,  not  in  vain  a  Christian,  with  clench'd  hand 
And  inward  rack  convulsive  of  choked  pain, 
Forced  calmness  to  his  brow,  his  hollow  voice 
Wrought  to  a  mournful  fortitude. — "  Oh  thou, 
Glorious  in  thy  prosperity  of  crime, 
Hengist,  and  thou  that  barter'st  thy  old  fame 
For  sweet  lascivious  chambering,  hast  unking'd 
Thy  stately  soul  within  the  wreathing  arms 
Of  that  fair  Saxon,  in  loose  dalliance  soft 
To  steep  the  inebriate  sense,  on  Samor's  state 
Look,  and  be  pale  with  envy ;  he  dare  stand 
Lofty  beneath  yon  starry  throne  of  God, 
And  bless  him,  that  his  fate  is  scant  and  poor 
In  joys  like  yours,  by  all  your  pomp,  your  bliss, 
Made  lovesick  of  his  misery;  still  he  feels 
The  haughty  solace  of  disdain  ;  still  soothes 
The  madness  of  his  grief  by  pitying  you. 
Nor  yet,  oh  impotent  of  cruelty  ! 
I  am  not  utterly  from  this  dark  world 
Estranged  and  outcast:  gone,  for  ever  gone. 
Those  exquisite  mild  luxuries  of  the  heart. 
That  summer  sunshine  of  the  soul,  sweet  love. 
That  makes  life  what  we  deem  of  heaven ;  remain 
Hardier  delights,  severer  joys.     Oh  reft 
Of  all  thy  brave,  thy  princely,  of  my  faith 
Thou  hast  a  deeper  need — be  thou  my  bride, 

0  Britain  !  to  thy  wreck  I  proudly  wed 
The  sadness  of  my  widowhood,  and  bid 
Pale  bridemaids  to  our  nuptials,  holy  Wrath 
And  iron-handed  Vengeance ;  and  invoke 
Death,  that  dark  minstrel,  from  fast-slaughter*d 

mounds 
Of  Saxons,  to  awake  our  bridal  hymn. 
And  spread  for  torchlight  on  our  spousal  eve 
Wild  gratulation  of  their  funeral  fires. 

"  And  thou,  O  stainless  denizen  of  heaven  ! 
Soft  soul  of  my  lost  Emeric,  endure 
Though  jealous  my  new  bride  from  thee  bereave 
The  rude  tumultuous  day,  the  midnight  hour 

1  consecrate  to  thee  ;  then  slide  thou  down, 
Like  moonlight  on  the  darkness'  raven  wing. 
And  oh  !  if  human  passion,  human  love. 
Stain  the  pure  essence  of  immortal  spirits. 
Leave  heaven  in  heaven,  earth's  frailer  loveliness 
Resuming,  chaste  mild  fondness,  timorous  warmth 
Visit  my  desert  fancy.    Him  by  day, 
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Savage  and  merciless,  with  soul  of  steel, 
And  pale  bro^  cloudy  with  a  iiation's  cares, 
Shall  midnight  find  an  amorous  dreamer  fond, 
A  dotard  on  a  dim  unreal  shade/* 

Now  o'er  what  was  the  rosy,  playful,  warm, 
Now  pale,  now  changeless,  icy  cold  the  maid 
Whose  blue  eyes  danced  with  rapture,  whose 

light  step 
Was  consort  to  the  air-roving  winds  (half  seal'd 
That  lustreless  wan  azure ;  stiff  and  damp 
Those  sprightly  limbs,)  oft  pausing,  as  yet  loath 
To  part  from  what  he  shuddered  to  behold. 
Heaps  Samor  the  light  earth ;  ere  o*er  her  face 
Ho  placed  the  primrose  knot,  once  stoop'd  his 

lips, 
And  started  to  find  cold  what  he  knew  dead. 

Now  closed  that  mournful  office,  nearing  fast 
Is  heard  a  dash  of  oars,  and  at  his  side 
Forth  leapM  an  armed  Saxon,  with  raised  arm 
Menacing;    but   Samor   down   with   scornful 

strength 
The  grim  intruder  dashM  to  earth,  and  fix*d 
His  stern  heel  on  his  neck,  and  stood  in  act 
The  life  to  trample  from  the  gasping  trunk. 
Sudden  withdrawn  his  angry  tread,  he  spake, 
*'  Thee  first  of  Saxon  race,  the  last,  this  arm 
Spares,  not  of  milky  mercy,  but  as  meet 
To  minister  my  purpose  ;  go  unscathed, 
And  tell  to  Hengist,  tell  ihy  Lord,  who  robs 
The  Lion's  den,  should  chain  the  Lion  first ; 
Add,  Samor  is  abroad." — Then  to  the  boat 
Ele  sprang,  and  pass'd  to  Severn's  western  shore. 


BOOK   VI. 


A  VOICE,  o'er  all  the  waste  and  prostrate  isle 
Wandereth  a  valiant  voice ;  the  hill,  the  dale. 
Forest  and  mountain,  heath  and  ocean  shore 
Treasure  its  mystic  murmurs;  all  the  vnnda 
From  the  bleak  moody  East  to  that  soft  gale 
That  wantons  with  the  summer's  dewy  flowers. 
Familiar  its  dark  burthen  waft  abroad. 

Is  it  an  utterance  of  the  earth  f  a  sound 
From  the  green  barrows  of  the  ancient  dead  f 
Doth  fierce  Cassivelan's  cold  sleep  disdain 
That  less  than  CaBsar  with  a  master's  step 
Walk  his  free  Britain  ?    Doth  thy  restless  grave, 
Bonduca,  to  the  slavish  air  burst  ope, 
And  thou,  amid  the  laggard  cars  of  war, 
Cry,  *•  Harness  and  away  !"     But  far  and  wide. 
As  when  from  marish  dank,  or  quaking  fen. 
Venomous  and  vast  the  clouds  uproll,  and  spread 
Pale  pestilence  along  the  withering  land. 
So  sweeps  o'er  all  the  isle  his  wasting  bands 
The  conqueror  Saxon ;  he,  far  worse,  far  worse 
His  drear  contagion,  that  the  body's  strength 
Wastes,  and  with  feverish  pallor  overlays 
The  heaven-shaped  features ;  this  the  nobler  soul. 
With  slavery's  base  sickliness  attaints, 
Making  man's  life  more  hideous  than  his  death. 
Thames  rolls  a  Saxon  tide ;  in  vain  delays 
Deep  Severn  on  Plinlimmon's  sammits  nide 


His  narrow  freedom,  tame  anon  endures 
Saxon  dominion  :  high  with  arms  uplift. 
As  he  had  march'd  o'er  necks  of  prostrate  kings, 
Caswallon  on  the  southern  shore  of  Trent 
Drives  onward,  he  nought  deeming  won,  while 

aught 
Remains  unwon.  But  still  that  wonderous  voice. 
Like  vulture  in  the  grisly  wake  of  war, 
Hovers,  and  flings  on  air  his  descant  strange, 
**  Vengeance  and  Vigilance  !"— in  van,  in  rear, 
Around,  above,  beneath,  the  clouds  of  Heaven 
Enshroud  it  in  their  misty  folds ;  earth  speaks 
From  all  her  caves,  "  Vengeance  and  Vigilance !" 
Aye,  at  that  sound  the  Briton  crest  assumes 
High  courage  and  heroic  shame ;  he  wears 
With  such  bold  mien  his  slavery,  he  might  seem 
Lord  over  fortune,  and  with  calm  disdain 
He  locks  his  fetters,  like  proud  battle  arms. 
Without  a  foe  o'er  this  wide  land  of  foes 
Marcheth  the  Saxon.     City,  tower,  and  fort 
On  their  harsh  hinge  roll  back  their  summon'd 

gates, 
With  such  a  sullen  and  reluctant  jar, 
Submission  seems  defiance.    Though  lo  fear 
Impassive,  scarce  the  Victor  dare  unfurl 
Banner  of  conquest  on  the  jealous  air. 
Less  perilous  were  frantic  strife,  were  wrath 
Desperate  of  life,  and  blind  to  death,  wild  hate 
Of  being  struck  all  heedless  so  it  strike. 
Than  this  high  haughty  misery,  that  fierce  woe 
Baffles  by  brave  endurance,  and  confronts 
With  cold  and  stern  conteniedness  all  ill, 
Outrage,  and  insult,  ravage,  rape,  and  wreck. 
That  dog  barbaric  Conquerors'  march  of  war. 
'Tis  like  the  sultry  silence,  ushering  forth 
The  thunder's  cloudy  chariot,  rather  like 
The  murky  smothering  of  volcanic  fire 
Within  its  rocky  prison  ;  forth  anon 
Bursts  the  red  captive,  to  the  lurid  heaven 
Upleaps,  and  with  its  surging  dome  of  smoke 
Shuts  from  the  pale  world  the  meridian  Sun. 
But  in  their  camp,  in  fierce  divan  and  full, 
The  lordly  robbers  sate,  assemblage  proud, 
Ethling,  and  Erie,  and  King,  for  council  met, 
For  council  and  carousal  ;*  so  they  deem'd 
The  drunken  sense  would  hardier  daring  grasp, 
And  the  bold  revel  of  the  blood,  the  soul 
Flush  to  more  noble  valiance,  strong  desire 
In  firce  embrace  to  meet  that  mistress  dark. 
Danger:  Hoarse  din  of  merriment,  the  air 
Smote  with  meet  music  blending  loud  and  deep. 

But  Horsa  lighting  with  disdainful  mirth 
His  broad  bright  eye,  'gan  scoff"  with  rugged  jest. 
"  111  have  we  done,  though  for  one  sumptuous 

feast 
Be  ours  this  spacious  isle,  ill  have  we  done ; — 
That  in  our  prodigal  and  heedless  waste 
Of  those  tall  high-born  Britons  spared  we  none 
To  tilt  at  with  our  thirsty  spears,  and  scare 
The  frost  and  slumber  from  our  sluggish  hearts. 
Now  hang  we  forth  our  banners  to  disport 
In  the  smooth  breeze,  our  armour's  steeled  clasps 


*  De  pace  denlque  ac  belle  plenimque  in  convhriis 
consulunt ;  tanquam  nullo  magis  tempore  aut  ad  tlm- 
plicen  cogitattonet  pateat  animus,  aut  ad  magnas  1» 
caletcat.— Tag.  Cfttm, 
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To  summons  soft  of  Lady's  tender  hands 
Sarrender  ;  or  go  joust  the  hardy  oaks 
For  pastime.     Oh  !  along  these  velvet  plains 
To  prance  *mid  timorous  hinds  with  their  pale 

souls 
In  their  white  faces,  heralds  crouching  low, 
With  looks    beseeching,  Toices  meek,  clasp'd 

hands ; 
'Tb  tame  and  wearisome  as  at  dead  noon 
To  rock  upon  the  flat  and  hazy  sea." 


*'  This  too,"  cried  hoary  Cerdic  ;  "  this  bright 

sword' 
Loathes  its  long  Christian  fast,  yet  not  despairs 
Erewhile  to  glut  with  banquet  rich  and  full 
Its  ravening  blade ;  for  trust  me,  fiery  Erie, 
Many  a  fierce  steed  hath  brookM  the  brazen 

curb. 
That  chafed  anon,  from  his  high  seat  to  dost 
Hath  shaken  his  pale  rider :  Erie,  I  read 
In  yon  bowM  foreheads  sterner  characters 
Than  abject,  tame  allegiance,  homage  base : 
There  the  firm  purpose,  meditation  deep. 
And  study  of  revenge  ;  the  wand  of  peace 
Is  in  their  hands,  but  in  their  souls  they  grasp 
The  battle-axe  and  spear." — A  bitter  laugh 
Came  with  the  fierce  reply,  "  Shall  Horsa  watch 
The  shiftings  in  the  visage  of  a  slave  f 
I  issue  forth  my  mandate,  and  *iis  done, 
Whether  with  cloudy  or  with  sunshine  brow 
I  know  not  and  regard  not." — Cerdic*s  voice, 
Raffled  to  somewhat  of  prophetic  tone ; 


"Not,   Horsa,   to   the  stones,   the  deaf  dull 

stones. 
Nor  the  cold  current  of  the  senseless  winds 
Speaks  that  wild  orator,  the  Man,  whose  paths 
Are  hidden  as  the  ways  of  fate,  unknown 
Who  knoweth  all,  who  seeth  all  unseen, 
Nor  like  the  lightning  shaft  his  presence  dread 
Divulgeth,  but  to  shatter,  but  to  slay. 
Whose  breath  beneath  the  soft  dove*s  snowy 

down 
A  soul  might  breathe  of  valour  to  outsoar 
The  falcon*s  pitch  of  pride :  I  tell  thee,  Erie, 
This  soft  effeminate  Britain,  to  our  sway 
Gentle  and  pliant  as  a  willow  wand, 
Will  that  dark  Man  uprear  a  ponderous  mace 
To  crush  our  infant  empire." — **  Man  !  hath  man 
Curdled  the  blood  of  OflTa.  made  his  soul 
Patient  of  that  pale  trembling  motion,  fear, 
And  OflTa  live,  live  shameless  of  his  shame, 
Amid  his  peers  with  unblench*d  front  to  say, 
These  knees  have  quailM,  these  stubborn  joints 

have  felt 
The  aspen*s  coward  fluttering,  and  the  Sun 
That  saw  his  flight,  hath  seen  not  his  revenge  ? 
Cerdic,  the  name  of  perishable  man 
Thou  dost  belie,  so  titling  beings  dim, 
Viewless  and  formless  denizens  of  air. 
That  sport  and  dally  with  the  human  shape. 
Making  of  mortals  to  their  mortal  peers. 
Dark  things  of  doubt  and  danger.     We  had 

sworn, 
Ourmund  and  Sigvart,  ^lla,  Attilar, 
And  other  six,  than  who  no  German  arm 
Sways  heavier  the  long  lance,  nor  German  foot 
Treads  firmer  battle's  crimson  paths,  I  speak, 


Fiery-sourd  Horsa,  to  thy  front ;  to  thine. 
High-sceptred  Hengist !  mortal  steel  we  sworu 
Should  choke  that  full-voiced  Wanderer*s  clamor 

ous  breath. 
Sage  oath !  as  to  adjure  our  souls,  and  vow 
Th*  irregular  mad  ocean  our  word  '  Peace* 
Should  hearken,  and  sleek  smooth   his  cresting 

waves. 
But  gaily  went  we  forth  with  brand  and  bow, 
Like  hunters  to  the  chase,  scoffing  our  prey. 
'  Now  if  he  meet  us  in  his  mortal  shape. 
Let  him  melt  back  into  his  native  air ; 
Then  shall  he  *scape.' — High  o*er  our  path  a 

rock 
Hung  beetling,  from  its  summit  came  a  voice, 
•  Behold  him  I' — with  the  voice  a  fragment  vast, 
An  earthquake  had  been  weak  to  hurl  it  forth  ; 
Two  stately  necks  to  the  low  earth  sank  down. 
And   o*er  them  that  huge  mass  lay  stem  and 

still. 
Like  an  old  giant's  monument.    But  we 
Leap'd  onward,  ^lla  met  the  dark  unknown. 
Heavy  with  ruin  hung  his  arm  in  air. 
But  in  his  valiant  heart  a  javelin  stood. 
Drinking  the  crimson  life.    Still  on  we  swept. 
Many  a  wild    league  o*er  moor  and  marish 

swamp. 
Forest  and  wold,  and  still  our  pathway  lay 
O'er  the  warm  corpses  of  our  foremost  peers. 
Sole,  sad  survivors  of  our  host,  we  came, 
Sigvart  and  Offa  ;  on  the  giddy  brink 
Of  precipice  abrupt  the  conqueror  paused. 
As  weary  with  his  prowess,  our  defeat, 
To  mock  us  with  the  calmness  of  his  rest. 
'Now  come  what  will,*  cried  Sigvart,    'come 

what  may. 
Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both.* — Then  on  he  sprung, 
Yet  not  the  more  relax*d  that  shape  of  gloom 
Its  stem  contemptuous  quiet,  waved  his  arm 
With  motion  less  of  strife  than  proud  command. 
And  then  of  Sigvart's  fall  the  deep  abyss 
Sent  up  a  hollow  sound.    I  fled,  proud  Peers ; 
I  say  again,  I  fled,  and,  or  disdained 
That  being  dark  a  lone  and  single  foe. 
Or  by  the  shielding  of  our  mightier  Gods, 
I  'scaped.'* — "  I  too  (cried  Hermingard,)  I  too 
Of  that  mysterious  Wanderer  have  known 
The  might  and  savage  mercy.    I  had  stray'd 
Into  a  fabric  fair,  of  Christian  Gods, 
A  fane  it  seem'd,  rich-crested  pillars  ranged 
On  either  side,  above  the  hollow  roof 
Aye  lessening,  seem*d  to  melt  into  the  air 
On  which  it  floated. — High  uprear* d  there  shone 
An  altar,  bright  with  chalice,  lamp,  and  cup. 
All  of  the  flaming  gold.    I  rush*d  to  seize ; 
An  arm  was  on  my  neck,  that  dash*d  me  down 
Like  a  soft  infant ;  then  a  vengeful  voice 
Strack  on  my  dizzy  hearing — '  But  thy  blood 
Would  dye  this  holy  pavement  with  foul  stain, 
Heathen,  thy  soul  and  mortal  shape  were  rent 
Asunder.' — As  I  fled,  I  tum*d — reclined 
Low  by  that  altar  on  his  knees,  all  quench* d 
Fierce  wrath  and  fiery  menace,  drooping  all 
Stem  pride  of  mastery,  triumph,  and  high  scorn. 
That  wild  Unknown,  calm  not  with  weariness. 
Gentle  bat  not  with  sleep.    Majestic  light 
Beam'd  on  the  quiet  of  his  heavenward  brow, 
Yet  homan  tears  stood  glittering  in  his  eyes. 
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My  thoughts  were  vengeance,  but  the  cold  clear 

air 
Went  creeping  up  my  veins,  an  awful  frost 
Drank  up  the  languid  current  of  my  blood, 
And  unrevenged  I  fled  that  tranquil  Man.*' 

Upsprang  young  Abisa,  and  beauteous  scorn 
CurlM  hia  smooth  cheek—"  In  tumult  or  in  calm. 
But  have  he  blood  within  his  beating  veins, 
Mine  is  a  steel  oTsuch  a  searching  thirst, 
'Twill  drain  its  crimson  source."  **  Thou !  wan- 
ton Boy," 
The  pale  laugh  wrinkling  on  his  swelling  lip, 
"Thou!   thou!  (cried  Offa)  with  thy  mother's 

milk 
Yet  white  within  thy  beardless  cheek."—*'  Proud 

Jute, 
The  stem  of  Woden  is  a  mounting  tree. 
Its  saplings  soar  to  meet  the  golden  Sun, 
While  tamer  shrubs  creep  with  base  trail  on  earth. 
Hengist,  my  King,  my  Brother !  by  our  Sire 
I  swear,  that  ne*er  again  metheglin  cup 
Shall  sparkle  on  these  lips,  till  I  have  met 
This  mystic  deity  of  Offa's  fear." 

Then  on  the  Monarch  turn'd  all  eyes ;  he  sate 
In  darkness,  or,  by  chance  or  art,  the  lamps 
Stream'd  bright  and  yellow  down  the  festal  board 
But  fell  no  ray  within  his  folded  robe. 
Yet  wore  not  Hengist  on  his  brow  his  soul. 
High  spake  he  from  its  cold  and  stately  calm 
Law  to  the  lawless,  to  the  dauntless  dread ; 
But  his  were  rarer  qualities  of  power, 
Dominion  o'er  himself;  deep,  deep  within 
Dwelt  all  the  stormy  passions ;  by  no  eye 
Pierced  in  its  dark  abiding  lay  the  spirit 
With  all  its  shames  and  grandeurs,  loves  and 

hates, 
And  all  its  greedy  family  of  lusts. 
Though  now  there  seem*d  beneath  his  royal  crown 
A  faint  uncertain  paleness,  as  of  fear 
Not  wholly  queird,  and  on  his  cheek  and  lip 
Hover'd  a  quivering  motion,  ere  he  spake. 
But  cool  his  speech. — **  Presumptuous  youth,  thy 

oath 
Though  wild,  is  holy— Woden  guard  thee  well. 
Yet  art  thou  sole  in  madness  ?  time  hath  been 
When  the  brave  frenzy  of  rash  daring  spread 
A  broad  contagious  flame  through  all  our  camp. 
Till  not  a  sword  but  shamed  its  sluggish  sheath. 
Needed  not  Saxon  king,  as  now,  to  gild 
Fair  danger  ere  it  pleased,  as  now  proclaim 
Rich  guerdon  to  the  warrior,  that  aspires^ 
To  rival  Woden's  blood,  and  be  th«  peer 
Of  Abisa  in  peril  and  renown. 
More  lofty  duties  fetter  thee  and  me. 
High  Horsa" — (for  the  fiery  warrior's  hand 
Had  started  to  his  sword's  familiar  hilt) 
Rob  we  not  of  their  fame  the  valiant  Erles." 

No  seat  was  vacant,  not  a  voice  came  forth, 
As  he  were  single  in  his  shame  sate  each, 
Nor  dared  on  his  compeers  to  look,  in  fear 
Soul  might  be  there  more  dauntless  than  his  own. 
Blank  silence  all !  but  loud  that  silence  spake 
Not  vainly,  Samor,  worn  thy  title  proud, 
Avenger !  by  thy  country's  Conquerors  thou 
Magnificently  deified ;  so  soar'd 
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Thy  mortal  virtue  o'er  their  tamer  Gods. 
Not  that  the  vassal  elements  thy  sw^y 
Hearken'd,  nor  beings  of  the  middle  air 
Stoop'd  on  their  glistening  wings  to  work  thy  will, 
Avenger !  but  for  thee,  the  Almighty  wrought 
Most  marv'lous,  most  mirac'lous;  in  thy  soul« 
That  nobler  field,  high  wonders  manifold 
Labour'd  to  light  and  lustre :  for  what  thought 
Unwing'd  by  in- breathed  Godhead  e'er  might 

dream 
Of  glory  to  be  bom  from  this  broad  night 
Of  desolation  and  deep  darkness,  strive 
For  faint,  impalpable,  and  airy  good. 
Through  the  thick  clouds  of  evil  and  of  woe, 
Strong,  stately,  constant,  like  an  eagle  set 
To  drink  the  last  light  of  the  parting  sun  f 
What  heart  of  earthly  clay,  that  ne'er  imbibed 
Holier  and  purer  ether,  might  endure 
Danger,  dismay,  despair,  all  ills  that  wring 
Within,  and  rack  and  rankle  ?  not  alone 
Fierce  wrong  and  insult  of  triumphant  foe. 
But  worse,  far  worse,  from  those  our  friends  mis- 

deem'd. 
Pity  of  calm,  cold  cowards,  or  rude  scorn 
From  sleek  and  smiling  slaves ;  or  scoff  and  mock 
At  our  hard  sufferings  from  those  ingrate  hearts 
For  whom  we  sufler ;  these  the  woes  that  wait 
That  nobly  desperate,  who  with  steadfast  hand 
The  statue  of  his  country's  fame,  down  dash'd 
And  trampled  by  barbarian  feet,  ingrain'd 
With  the  coarse  dust  and  black,  before  the  world 
Would  rear  again  to  sov'reignty  and  state. 
But  thou  did'st  strive  and  suffer,  thou  didst  hope, 
And  therefore  in  thy  dark  and  silent  deeds 
Beam'd  manifest  God's  Spirit ;  till  in  thee 
Even  the  base  body  that  e'er  clogs  and  clouds 
The  nobler  energies,  its  state  infirm 
Shook  off,  and  by  communion  close  assumed 
The  soul's  immortal  essence,  or  the  soul 
A  climate  and  peculiar  atmosphere 
Spread  round  its  weaker  instrument  of  power. 
Hence  human  accidents  of  heat  and  cold, 
Famine  and  thirst,  wasting  and  weariness. 
Fell  light  and  thin  upon  thy  tranquil  frame. 
Like  flakes  of  snow  upon  th'  unbroken  lake ; 
Thus  didst  thou  pass  most  fearless,  and  moft 

fear'd ; 
By  virtue,  and  that  foeman's  dread,  array'd 
In  attributes  of  strong  divinity ; 
Danger  became  thy  safety,  thy  renown 
Grew  from  thy  utter  desperate  wretchedness. 

But  now  the  more  enjoy'd  that  Saxon  youth 
His  solitude  of  glory ;  forth  he  springs 
Hasty,  lest  valorous  repentance  fire 
Some  rival  Erie  of  half  his  peril  yet 
To  wrong  him.    In  his  tent,  soft  languid  sounds 
Expiring  on  her  falling  lute,  arose 
To  welcome  home  her  Lord  his  beauteous  slave , 
His  slave !  is  that  her  slavery,  round  his  neck 
The  snowy  girdle  of  her  arms  to  wreathe  ? 
To  catch  a  master's  mandate  doth  she  raise 
The  bashful  fringes  of  her  eyes,  and  meet 
Those  glances  of  no  lordly  scorn,  that  soothe 
Her  gentle  wayward  angriness  of  love. 
Soothe,  dare  not  chide,  that  coldness  faint  and  brie 
That  would  be  wooed,  but  sweeter  to  be  won? 
Nor  dares  not  she  withhold  that  arm  upraised 
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From  their  high  stand  the  furniture  of  fight, 
Glaive,  corslet,  monon  to  displace;  her  touch 
Now  clings  with  soft  resistance,  playful  now 
Thwarts  his  stern  purpose. — '*  Oh,  remove  not 

them ; 
In  hours  of  absence,  thou  too  dearly  lovcst, 
They  are  my  comfort,  my  companions  they, 
My  all  but  thou:  the  dusky  shades  of  eve 
Brown  o*er  their  glittering  steal,  and  there  array, 
A  bright  and  armed  man,  th*  officious  air 
Gives  motion,  and  with  all  thy  graceful  pride 
Shakes  the  light  plumage ;  thou  art  there,  in  spite 
Of  thy  own  tardy  lingering,  thou  art  there. 
Oh,  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  when  my  soul 
With  thee  hath  been  a  wanderer  through  sad 

6elds, 
'Mid  death  and  battle,  though  my  lightest  touch 
Had  proved  thee  by  my  side,  yet  my  faint  hand 
Lack'd  courage  with  that  dangerous  proof  to  front 
My  unsubstantial  fears.     Oh  then,  if  light 
Of  star  or  moon  on  their  blue  surface  gleam*d, 
Or  wind  awoke  them  into  sound,  again 
Calm  on  my  pillow  droop'd  my  cheek  to  rest, 
Secure  to  find  thee  sweetly  slumbering  there. 
Yet,  yet  unwon,  oh,  lighten  that  cold  brow, 
And  I  will  sing  the  soft  and  sleepy  song 
That  makes  a  woman  of  thy  angry  eyes, 
Lulls  the  rude  tumult  in  thy  troubled  breast, 
Leaving  nought  there  but  melody  and  me.'* 

Then  started  she  to  feel  how  hard  and  cold 
Between  her  and  her  bosom*s  resting-place 
The  corslet  lay,  by  stealth  her  fond  embrace 
Supplanting ;  gently  his  one  arm  declined 
Over  her  neck,  in  careless  fondness  hangs; 
Busy  the  other,  its  rude  office  frames. 
Linking  the  breastplate^s  clasps;  now  holds  he 

back 
From  her  approaching  lips  his  cheek,  to  fix 
The  weighty  morion  ;  but  her  garrulous  grief 
Paused  not — '*  At  midnight !  now !  oh  brave  mia- 

deem'd, 
Misdeem'd,  who  only  th'  open  day  would  front 
With  his  bold  armour ;  who  but  I  would  love, 
I,  weak  and  brain-sick,  one  whose  valour  shrouds 
Its  prowess  in  the  cloudy  gloom  of  night  7 
Oh  not,  oh  not  to  war,  thou  goest  to  win 
Some  lovelier  or  some  newer  bride.     Go,  go ; 
Though  faithless,  barbarous,  cruel,  cold  to  me, 
Yet  make  not  her  too  wretched,  make  not  her 
Heart-sick  with  sad  expectance." — But  her  arms 
Belied  her  desperate  language,  closer  clasp' d 
With  more  than  maiden  strength.    "Oh,  stony 

heart, 
And  I  for  thee  forsook  my  infant  home. 
Where  all  my  steps  were  music,  all  my  smiles 
Glad  sunshine  to  my  parents'  wintry  blood, 
That  glanced  like  summer  waters  at  my  sight: 
For  thee  did  violence  to  my  virgin  fame : 
By  war*s  rude  force  might  I  have  seem'd  en* 

thraird, 
A  luckless,  pitied  damsel ;  my  fond  heart 
III  brook'd  the  coarse  reproach  of  ravisher 
Should  couple  with  a  name  so  dear  as  thine. 
At  night-fall  fled  I  to  thee ;  even  as  now 
The  stars  shone  beauteous,  and  a  kindly  gloom 
Curtain'd  our  meeting  even  as  now ;  no  change 
From  soft  and  fond  and  gentle,  but  in  thee."— 


*' Peace,   trembler,  peace!    to-morrow's   dawo 

shall  hail. 
Borne  in  the  shield  of  honour,  on  the  necks 
Of  his  tall  peers,  thy  Abisa ;  no  voice 
Silent,  no  quiet  in  the  troubled  air. 
Restless  with  his  hymn'd  triumph.  Ofia's  heart 
Sick  with  wan  envy.    Then,  Myfanwy,  then 
My  glory  shall  make  rapture  of  thy  tears. 
And  thou  shalt  bless  the  grief  that  wrings  thee 

now." 
*'  Oh,  glory  hath  a  stem  and  savage  mate. 
Danger  her  lawless  paramour,  enfolds 
Her  beauties  in  his  churlish  arms.    Oh  pause, 
And  yet  farewell,  'tis  exquisite  to  part. 
For  oh,  thou  weep'st  at  parting,  'twas  past  hope 
To  see  a  tear  on  that  stem  face  for  me."—- 

She  hath  her  last  cold  kiss  through  the  barr'd 

helm 
Won  hardly ;  she  is  calm  as  though  it  dwelt 
Yet  on  her  lips ;  she  hears  his  parting  steps. 
Yet  lingers  on  her  cheek  that  liquid  glow. 
That  brilliant  harmony  of  smile  and  tear 
That  at  the  presence  of  the  one  beloved 
Flits  o'er  the  settled  purple  of  the  cheek. 
Oh,  if  soft  woman  hath  her  wilder  fears. 
She  hath  her  wilder  hopes,  for  man's  stem  grasp 
Too  thin,  too  airy !  **  Never  yet  found  false. 
Thou  wilt  return ;"  (so  wanton'd  her  gay  dreams) 
*'  So  young,  so  lovely,  fate  would  shame  to  snatch 
So  early  the  choice  glories  of  the  earth." 
Then  sate  she  down  triumphal  coronets 
To  weave,  but  not  in  modest  quiet  grief, 
And  gentle  resignation  pale  and  mild. 
But  with  a  dancing  heart  and  bright  blithe  eye  : 
And  when  her  eyelids  droop'd,  soft  o'er  her  came 
A  sweet  inconstant  slumber,  such  as  sleep 
Love-dreaming  maidens  ere  their  bridal  mora. 
But  through  the  clear  calm  night,  the  azure  plain 
Of  heaven,  with  all  its  glittering  paths  of  light 
Distinct   and  dazzling,  moved    that  fair-hair*d 

youth : 
So  if  old  fable  may  be  won  to  smile 
Its  grace  upon  our  darker  tale,  the  boy. 
Smooth-cheek' d  Endymion,  his  enamour*  d  Moon 
Wooed  with  no  lawless  witchcraft  from  her  sphere: 
Nor  she  delay'd,  her  silver-sandal'd  feet 
Gliding  and  glancing  o'er  the  dews  she  came. 
And  curtain'd  in  a  cloud  of  snowy  light, 
Mock'd  mortal  harps  that  hymn'd  her  cold  and 

chaste. 
No  amorous  fancies  o'er  thy  downless  cheek 
Flushing  their  rosy  heat,  no  love*lipp'd  tones 
In  sweet  disturbance  stealing  on  the  air, 
Young  Abisa !  with  more  imperious  charm 
Thou  summon'st  from  wild  wood  or  cavem'd 

heath. 
Nor  vainly,  their  fierce  habitant.    Behold, 
A  shadow  by  thine  own,  its  stately  length 
On  the  white  dews  advancing ;  at  thy  side 
The  Avenger,  as  upsprung  from  nether  earth. 

Then  fatal  gladness  leap'd  in  that  young  heart. 
He  flung  his  vizor'd  helmet  proudly  up, 
And  dash'd  defiance  'gainst  fierce  Ofifa's  dread. 

But  Samor,  for  when  his  pure  heart  was  wean*d 
From  all  the  faint  and  feeble  of  his  kind, 


SAMOR. 
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The  mercies  clung  within,  and  gentleness 
So  mingled  with  his  nature,  that  it  slaked 
Even  the  blood-thirsting  frenzy  of  revenge ; 
Samor  that  beauteous  youth  surveyed,  the  stare 
Glimmer'd  a  blue  and  hazy  light,  that  show'd 
His  soft  locks  spreading  their  bright  clusters  wide, 
His  vermeil  cheek  most  lovely  in  its  wrath, 
And  brow  that  seemM  to  wonder  and  delight 
At  its  own  dauntlessness.    So  tall,  so  fair. 
Oft  had  he  imaged  his  own  perish' d  boy 
In  flower  of  youth,  that  flower  which  never 

bloom' d. 
Tender  and  mild  his  voice,  as  though  he  spake 
Even  to  that  dead  beloved — "  Oh,  brave  and  fair, 
Why  thus  abroad  amid  the  silent  night, 
With   menace   and   fierce   gesture   wild   and 

strange?" 
**  Thou  heardst  my  call,  thou  seest  my  arms,  my 

aim 
Idly  thou  question' St." — "  'Tis  not,  gentle  youth, 
Thy  golden  luxury  of  hair,  nor  cheek 
Warm  in  the  rosy  wantonness  of  youth, 
But  thy  brave  bearing,  gallant  mien  and  proud. 
That  winds   long-banish'd   mercy  round   my 

sword, 
To  save  from  it  one  Saxon  life." — "  Soft  praise, 
And  sweet  from  lady's  lips,  but  not  to  hear 
Smooth  Flattery's  descant  come  I,  but  to  win 
What,  being  won,  is  in  its  lofty  self 
Imperishable  beauty,  garlands  youth 
With  honour  passing  the  white  hairs  of  age, 
Glory,  the  life  of  life." — "  And  is  there  none 
Whose  pillow  dreams  of  thee  are  haunting  now? 
No   mother,   whose  last  waking  thought  was 

hope. 
At  mom,  to  meet  thee  in  thy  wonted  glow 
Of  loveliness  and  life  7    No  gentle  maid 
Whom  the  bare  thought  of  paleness  in  thy  cheek. 
Of  death's  wan  chill  upon  thy  brow,  would  waste 
And  wither  like  the  canker'd  flower  of  spring? 
Return  to  her,  oh  fair,  high-minded  youth  ! 
Ere  yet  too  late,  return." — But  more  delay 
The  hot  youth  brook'd  not ;  down  he  clasp'd  his 

helm, 
And  leaping  to  the  frantic  onset,  cried, 
**  Now,  Off*a,  for  thy  shame,  and  for  thy  meed, 
My  brother  Hengist !" — As  when  lightning  flame 
Dashes  at  midnight  o'er  his  slumbering  lids, 
Up  starts  the  wild  steed,  all  his  tawny  mane 
Bristling  and  blazing,  he  devours  the  earth 
In  fury  ;  even  so  sudden  those  rash  words 
Set  flames  upon  the  Avenger's  brow,  set  wrath 
On  the  impetuous  motion  of  his  spear. 

Oh,  holy  Night !  in  thy  injurious  gloom 
How  blank  the  proud  distinctions  of  man's  fame ! 
Languor  and  loftiness,  and  shame  and  pride 
In  one  dead  darkness,  deep  forgetfulnesa, 
Lie,  as  within  a  grave,  till  Virtue's  self. 
But  for  her  haughty  consciousness  within, 
Might  weary  of  her  mute  and  viewless  deeds. 
Secret  and  still !  that  I  might  violate 
Thy  mysteries,  and  redeem  from  envious  gloom 
That  Saxon  boy's  dead  honours,  dearly  won. 
Most  dearly,  yet  most  nobly.    Mom  shall  tell 
The  issue  of  that  conflict,  but  no  morn 
Will  dawn  upon  his  silent,  perish'd  praise. 


Two  hours  are  past,  alone  the  Avenger  moves 
Under  the  stars  of  heaven ;  'tis  midnight  deep, 
Now  comes  his  hour  of  softness ;  love-sick  boy. 
Tuning  soft  frenzies  to  his  wanton  lute, 
Is  not  more  wild,  fantastical,  or  fond, 
Than   Britain's    stately  hope,  high  Hengist't 

dread. 
For  ever  at  this  hour,  of  parted  joy 
Dim  gleams  revisit  his  forsaken  soul. 
Like  once-loved  music  o'er  a  maniac's  ear; 
Faintly  and  feebly  sweet,  the  dead  put  on 
Their  earthly  lustre ;  Emeric  comes,  as  fair 
As  from  the  bridal  altar,  but  less  coy. 
In  fervent  full  abandonment  of  love. 
The  breezes  are  melodious  with  her  voice, 
The  dews  are  printed  by  her  slender  feet, 
She  flows  into  his  arms,  her  fond  embrace 
Is  warm  upon  his  soul.    Thus  aye  she  comes, 
Or  when  'tis  wintry  in  the  starless  skies, 
Or  when  the  moonlight  bathes  the  earth,  to  her 
Heaven  opes  its  crystal  portals,  beauteous  light 
Ushers  her  presence,  sleep  can  ne'er  estrange 
That  luxury  from  his  heart ;  when  consciousness 
Of  all  things  earthly  slumbereth  and  is  dead, 
She  haunts  within,  her  sweet  intrusion  clings 
To  the  lull'd  spirit,  senseless  but  to  her, 
All,  all  the  Uving  of  the  man  is  her's. 

Oh,  in  their  dreamings,  their  communions  wild 
With  airy,  immaterial  visitants. 
Most  difler  Guilt  and  Virtue ;  there  are  shapes 
Hideous  and  hateful,  snaky  Gorgon  smiles, 
And  all  the  fabled  populace  of  hell, 
Brooding  disquiet  o'er  the  thorny  couch ; 
But  Virtue's  visions  are  almost  as  fiiir 
As  angels'  blest  realities ;  to  thee 
Lovely  thy  nightly  visitant,  sad  Chief! 
As  to  man,  sinless  yet  in  Eden  bowere, 
On  beds  of  odorous  amaranth  asleep. 
Yet  uncreated,  came  his  virgin  bride. 
Delicate  phantom  ;  then  his  fresh  pure  soul 
Amorous  enchantment  first  entranced,  fint  roie 
That  our  best  feeling,  of  lost  Paradise 
That  sole  surviving  pleasure,  holy  love. 

Beauteous  thy  blue  uprising,  mist-robed  Morn ! 
All  thy  bright  glittering  of  fantastic  dews 
With  their  thin  tissue  silkening  the  green  meads. 
And  all  thy  music  of  blithe  leaves  that  dance 
In  the  caressing  breeze,  and  matins  gay 
From  all  the  living  woodland.  Sleep  is  pleased 
To  be  so  sweetly  banish'd  her  soft  reign. 
But  dreary  are  thy  sounds,  and  sad  thy  Ught 
On  the  lewd  wassail,  riot's  orgies  rude. 
Polluting  day  with  sights  that  shame  dark  night. 
Now  from  the  state  pavilion  forth  are  pour'd 
The  synod  of  high  banqueters,  their  eyes 
Hot  with  loose  raptures  and  distemper'd  joy. 
Voluptuously  turbulent  their  souls. 
Right  in  their  way  stood  fix'd  a  lofty  spear, 
Not  with  gay  garland  crown'd,  or  streaming 

silk, 
But,  with  that  beauteous  head  that  yesternight 
Confronted  them  with  graceful  pride ;  the  cheek 
Where  wantonly  youth's  rosy  banner  gleam'd, 
Pale,  dewy,  stifiening,  lifeless,  lustreless ; 
Part  matted  with  red  damp  the  golden  locks 
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Clung  round  the  spear,  part  curling  on  the  air, 
Sad  semblance  showed  of  life,  in  all  the  rest 
Making  the  stillness  and  fix'd  cold  more  dread. 

No  cheek  was  there  so  bright,  voluptuous 
heart 
So  hot,  but,  like  bleak  snow,  fear  fell  on  it 
With  a  cold  thrill  and  searching ;  if  their  sight 
Had  yet  perception,  humbler  chiefs  might  draw 
PVom  high  example  comfort  for  their  dread ; 
Brow  might  they  see  with  kingly  crown  beset, 
White,  sad,  and  shrunken  as  their  own.    Alone, 
Fierce  smiled  the  pride  of  OfTa ;  he  held  up 
To  those  wan  lips  the  sparkling  shell  of  mead  : 
"Drink,  thou  hast  kept  thy  oath,  drink,  soft- 
lipp'd  boy !" 

0*er  all  the  camp  spread  loud  and  wide  and  far 
The  name  of  Abisa ;  Myfanwy  heard 
Where  lay  she  dreaming  half,  and  fabling  half 
Of  garlands  and  of  gay  triumphal  pomp. 
How  nimble  are  the  feet  that  bear  light  hearts ! 
She  is  gone  forth,  and  all  for  joy  forgot 
The  veil  e*cr  wont  to  dim  her  dazzling  cheek, 
Forgot  the  braiding  of  her  hair,  the  maid 
So  soft,  so  timorous,  at  the  wanton  breeze 
She  oft  hath  trembled,  *neath  day's  eye  retired 
Even  from  the  fondness  of  her  own  loved  youth. 
Through  files  of  warriors,  who  imcasque  their 

brows 
To  fill  their  curious  gaze,  she  hurries  on, 
She  knows  not  what  she  seeks,  that  cheek,  that 

eye 
Which  fed  on  her  with  such  excess  of  love 
As  if 'twere  worse  than  blindness  to  lose  sight 
Of  its  sole  idol ;  only  she  is  blithe. 
She  only  smiling  'mid  those  many  sad. 
She  meets  even  all  she  longs  for;  up  from  earth 
(For  now  from  that  sad  eminence  of  scorn 
Had  friendly  hand  removed  it,  now  had  cleansed 
Its  damp  defilement)  that  dear  face  on  her 
Settled  its  fix'd  and  inexpressive  gaze. 
Her  mien  was  strangely  rational,  her  look 
Like  one  that  calmly  ponder'd  what  it  saw, 
Her  voice  articulate  and  passionless. 
"Who  haih  done  this?"— "The  Avenger,  the 

unknown," 
Spake  many  voices. — "  Oh,  my  hands  are  weak; 
Ye  see  them  soft  and  delicate  and  white. 
But  thou,  and    thou,  and  thou,  art  bold  and 

strong. 
And  bear'st  bright  armour,  ye  will  sure  requite 
The  slaughter  on  the  slaughterer's  head."— En- 
sued 
Brief  momenta  of  a  stagnant  grief,  life  paused. 
As  'twould  prolong  unconsciousness ;  delay 
Yet,   yet    that  state  that  wakes  with  waking 

sense. 
Then  kindled  up  her  eye,  but  not  with  joy, 
Then  flush'd  her  cheek  a  light  and  sanguine 

red, 
That  its  fair  marble  flitted  o'er,  but  ]e(i 
Nor  tinge  nor  warmth ;  she^  snatch'd  up  to  her 

heart 
That  lifeless  thing  and  fled ;  as  some  fond  bird 
With  spread  wings  hovering  o'er  her  nest,  looks 

round 
At  some  bUck  shape  of  fear,  then  turns  to  see 


If  yet  her  callow  brood  are  slumbering  safe : 

So  wandering  her  dim  eye  on  all  around, 

Anon  with  full  intensity  of  love. 

Settled  on  her  cold  care.    She  reach'd  the  tent. 

There  miserly  her  treasure  she  o'erbroods ; 

She  lays  it  on  her  lap,  and  sings  to  it. 

Now  gazes  as  she  thought  even  yet  those  eyes 

Might  open,  those  wan  Ups,  their  wonted  sounds 

Murmur,  now  almost  sees  a  forming  smile : 

Now  gaily  carols  on  her  broken  songs. 

Ever  his  favourite,  most  familiar  tones, 

And  now  breaks  off,  as  fearful  to  disturb 

His  quiet  slumbers,  only  speaks  in  smiles. 

Language  by  him  e'er  understood,  and  once. 

Once  her  rash  lips  approach'd:   so  pass'd  thm 

hours 
From  earliest  morning  till  the  setting  sun. 
Then  that  wild  spirit  and  playfulness  of  grief 
Sadden' d  to  drear  sobriety,  gave  place 
Sweet- dreaming  twilight  to  the  bright  clear  day. 
Then  first   she  thought  of  beasts  and  fowls 

obscene 
Battening  on  his  fair  limbs,  no  hand  to  heap 
The  scanty  pity  of  a  little  earth 
Upon  the  brave,  the  princely,  and  the  fair: 
Envious  of  partner  in  her  sacred  toil. 
Bearing  her  cold  wan  burthen  in  her  arms. 
Alone  upon  the  quiet  quest  she  speeds. 
She  fears  not,  ah  too  wretched  now  to  fear ! 
Darkness  is  on  her  steps,  but  what  to  her 
Though  nature's  rich  varieties  are  blank  f 
Her  guide  the  unblinded  sympathies  within ; 
The  love  that  link'd  her  to  his  living  soul 
Will  light  her  to  him  lifeless;  yon  wan  stars. 
That  struggle  with  the  haze,  are  bright  enough 
To  beam  upon  the  dead.     But  now  more  fast 
Their  golden  cressets  multiply,  more  clear, 
And  lo  fierce  Offa  in  her  path  :  his  eye 
Fix'd  on  her  with  a  rude  imperious  lust. 
As  the  pollution  of  his  bad  desires 
Did  honour  to  their  victim.    But  the  maid, 
Unbelieving,  unsuspecting  aught  impure, 
With  sweet  beseeching,  almost  with  caress. 
Would  win  her  onward  passage  ;  when  her  soul 
Was  startled  into  fear,  she  would  not  think 
Such  savage  nature  dwelt  in  human  hearts. 
She  wept,  she  sued,  she  drew  the  veil  away, 
Upheld  that  lovely  lifeless  thing — in  vain : 
The  snowy  dove  is  in  the  rude  kite's  grasp, 
Pale,   fluttering,  fainting;    upon  Heaven  she 

call'd, 
Cruelly  calm  look'd  on  her  the  cool  skies ; 
She  call'd  on  Abisa,  but  only  felt 
More  deeply  that  cold  glassines<*  of  face. 
That  dull,  indifferent  witness  of  her  shame  ; 
But  in  the  stress  and  hurry  of  despair 
Strange  energies  were  hers,  with  frantic  voice 
She  call'd  on  the  Avenger — Lo,  he  comes. 
Terrible  in  the  silence  of  his  arms. 
And  earth  is  dank  with  Offa's  lustful  blood. 
But  her  first  motion  was  a  frantic  kiss 
On  Abisa's  cold  lips,  as  though  for  him 
Proud  of  the  untainted  treasure  of  her  love ; 
Then  tum'd  to  her  preserver,  but  with  looks 
Of  loathing  more  than  thankfulness ;  he  stood 
In  gentle  majesty  serene,  yet  proud 
Of  that  light  victory,  oi  prevented  crime 
Severely  joyful ;  bitter  utrife  of  heart 
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Spake   in    her    language  —  "Had  it  been  but 

death, 
I  yet  had  cursed  thee !    oh,  look  here,  look 

here! 
(And  she  withdrew  tho   clustering  curls  that 

veil'd 
The  rigid  deathfulness  of  that  fair  brow) 
Oh,  one  sole  feeling  to  this  dead  heart  seem'd 
A  duty  and  delight,  the  hate  of  thee. 
Cruel,  even  that  thou  enviest  me,  even  that.*' 
**  That,  British  maiden  !  is  a  Saxon's  face. 
Yet  mourns  thy  amorous  heart  in  guilty  tears  7'* 
"  Is  there  not  beauty  in  a  Saxon  cheek. 
Is  (here  not  music  on  a  Saxon's  tongue, 
Is  there  not  tenderness  in  Saxon  hearts  7 
Oh,  he  is  kind  and  tr:ie,  his  love  to  me 
Almost  as  deep  and  fond,  as  mine  to  him : 
Wild  that  I  am,  he  was — that  fatal  was 
Makes  agony  my  sacred  thought  of  him."^ 
*'  Maiden,  by  Wye's  transparent  stream  abode 
An  aged  pair,  and  their  declining  day 
One  beauteous  child  enlighten* d,  and  dispensed 
Soft  moonlight  o'er  their  darkening  eve;  they 

thought 
The  only  pang  of  death  from  her  to  part. 
But  heavy  was  their  sinking  to  the  grave, 
For  that  fair  beam  in  unchaste  darkness  quench'd 
Its  virgin  lustre,  and  its  light  withdrew, 
Of  their  old  limbs  the  life :  alone  they  dwelt, 
In  discontent  and  cold  distaste  of  all. 
As  her  ingratitude  had  made  them  sick 
Of  the  world's  hoUowness,  and  if  she  fail'd 
All  earthly  things  must  needs  be  false  and  frail. 
They  ne'er  reproach'd  her,  for  so  near  the  grave 
They  could  not  hate;   but  for  her  sake  they 

loathed 
Each  old  familiar  face,  that  once  they  loved. 
Where  she  was  wont  to  wander,  wander'd  they ; 
The  garden  flowers  she  tended,  they  bound  up 
With  woeful  care ;  their  chill  and  shaking  hands 
Made  tremulous  music  with  her  lute :  I  shrunk 
In  hoary  age  to  see  such  childish  joys. 
They  felt  one  after-pleasure ;  the  same  hour 
They  glided  from  their  woes,  their  parting  breath. 
Blended  in  languid  blessings  on  her  head, 
For  her  went  suppliant  to  the  throne  of  God, 
Their  lost   Myfanwy." — Trembling    stood    she 

there, 
Like  one  that  strives  to  weep,  but  the  hard  tears 
Are  frozen  in  their  source.     "  Oh  thou  and  I, 
Sweet  Abisa  (to  that  cold  head  she  spake.) 
We  will  go  weep  upon  their  graves,  and  win 
Their  spirits  to  forgiveness ;  when  they  hear 
How  fervent  and  how  fatal  were  our  loves, 
Heaven  will  lend  airs  to  waft  their  mercy  down.** 
"  Fond  Maid,  beware !  repentance  must  be  chaste 
And  spotless  as  the  unsunn'd  snow ;  wilt  thou 
Yet  wanton  with  the  memory  of  thy  sin. 
Bad  thoughts  at  revel  in  thy  heart,  with  vows 
Lightly  made  up  of  guilty  breath  impure. 
Pollute  and  sicken  the  clear  air  that  dwells 
About  the  holy  dwellings  of  the  dead ; 
Waver  from  Grod  to  Pagan  paramour 
With  wandering  loose  affections  ?'*     *'  Hard  and 

cold 
Be  thou  content  to  have  lobb'd  this  widow'd  heart 
Of  that  most  lovely  breathing  thing  earth  bore, 
ut  spare,  oh  spare  the  ainleas,  tenseless  dead ! 


Cruel,  by  yon  bright  stars  I  oft  have  sworn 
Ne'er  to  forego  Iiim ;  shall  I  crown  my  sins 
With  perjury  ?  I  will  weep,  and  fast,  and  pray, 
And  wear  the  rough  stones  wiih  my  tender  knees. 
So  thou  wilt  leave  me  my  sad  thoughts  of  him. 
Oh,  God  hath  grace  for  all ;  my  earliest  prayer 
Shall  be  for  mercy  on  his  perish'd  soul, 
The  next  for  those  who  dying  pray'd  for  me, 
And  for  my  sad  and  sinful  self  the  last.'* 

Most  exquisite  sorcery  of  womankind  ! 
Even  to  the  fuirn  some  cherish'd  lovelineaa 
Yet  clings,  with  innocent  hypocrisy 
Tricking  their  failures  in  such  tender  hues. 
We  blsune  with  tears,  enamour'd  while  we  blame. 
Even  thus  her  fervent  constancy  of  love 
Brighten'd  that  guilty  maiden. — "  God  will  weigh 
With  righteous  hand  thy  sorrows  and  thy  sins, 
Damsel ;  I  nor  absolve  thee,  nor  condemn. 
Come  thou  with  nie,  and  we  will  reunite 
That  beauteous  boy*s  remains:  oh  thou,  even 

thou, 
Knew' St  thou  the  studious  cruelties,  cold  crimes 
By  these  barbarians  wrought  on  this  sad  land, 
Wouldsl  pardon  this  dishunour  to  the  corpse 
Of  that   brave  youth.** — She   leap'd  up  to  his 

'  neck, 
"  And  whu  art  thou,  that  doest  such  savage  deeds, 
Yet  forcesi  us  to  love  thee  ?" — Un  they  past. 
They  rcach'd  the  place  of  death,  he  dug  away 
The  earth  that  fenced  from  wandering  kite  and 

wolf 
Young  Abisa's  fair  limbs ;  he  soothed  her  woes 
By  soft  participation,  her  consoled 
By  suflering,  and  the  Christian's  voice  roee  up 
In  prayers  for  mercy  on  a  Saxon's  soul. 


BOOK  VII. 


How  measureless  to  erring  human  sight 
Is  glory  !  Glorious  thy  majestic  state, 
Hcngist !  with  captive  cities  for  thy  thrones, 
And  captive  nations  thy  pale  satellites, 
Britain,  with  all  her  beauty,  power,  and  wealth. 
Thy  palace  of  dominion.     Glorious  thou, 
Caswallon,  in  Caer  Ebranc's  stately  courts, 
By  the  slow  waters  of  the  wandering  Ouse, 
Bright-sceptred  Renegade !    Even  in  your  crimes 
Glitters  a  dazzling  and  meteorous  pomp ; 
Though  your  wild  voyage  hath  lain  through  waves 

of  blood, 
Ye  ride  triumphant  in  your  royal  port. 
But  he,  sad  Pilgrim,  outcast  and  forlorn, 
How  doth  the  midnight  of  his  honour  shame 
Your  broad  meridian,  his  wild  freedom  pass 
Your  plentitude  of  sway,  his  nakedness 
Transcend  your  sweeping  purples,  ray*d  with 

gold! 
Nor  wanteth  to  his  state  its  gorgeous  pride. 
And  high  peculiar  majesty ;  the  pomp 
Of  the  conspiring  elements  sheds  on  him 
Tumultuous  grandeurs ;  o*cr  his  midnight  couch, 
Amid  the  scathed  oaks  of  the  mountain  moor, 
On  its  broad  wings  of  gloom  the  tempest  stoops. 
Around  his  head  in  crystal  coronets 
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The  lightning  falls,  as  though  thy  fiery  hand, 

Almighty !  through  tho  rolling  clouds  put  forth, 

Did  honour  to  the  Freeman.    Mighty  winds 

And  the  careering  thunders  spread  around 

Turbulent  music ;  darkness  rivals  day 

And  day  with  darkness  vies  in  stateliest  pride 

The  Avenger's  lofty  miseries  to  array. 

When  from  the  East  forth  leaps  the  warrior  Sun 

In  panoply  of  golden  light,  dark  cowers 

His  own   proud  eagle,  marvelling  what  strong 

form. 
Uprising  to  usurp  his  haughty  right, 
Drinks  in  the  intense  magniHcence  with  brow 
Undazzled  and  unshrinking ;  nor  to  him 
Fails  homage  from  the  living  shapes  of  earth : 
On  him  the  savage,  fierce  and  monstrous,  fawn 
Tame  adoration ;  from  his  rugged  sleep 
The  wild  boar,  sleek  his  bristling  wrath,  aloof 
Shrinks,  the  grim  wolf  no  more  his  rest  disturbs. 
Than  the  calm  motion  of  the  moon  she  bays. 

Now,  by  her  native  sylvan  Wye,  that  Maid 
Left  to  cold  penitence  and  prayer,  again 
Sets  forth  the  high  Avenger :  now  his  path 
Through  Towey's  vale  winds  velvet  soft   and 

green. 
The  year  is  in  its  waning  autumn  glow, 
But  the  warm  Sun,  with  all  his  summer  love, 
Hangs  o*er  this  gentle  valley,  loath  to  part 
From  the  blue  stream  that  to  his  amorous  beams 
Now  her  cool  bosom  spreads,  now  coyer  slides 
Under  her  alder  shade,  whose  umbrage  green, 
Glancing  and  breaking  the  fantastic  rays, 
The  deep  dark  mirror  frets  with  mazy  light. 
A  day  that  seems  in  its  rich  noon  to  blend 
All  seasons'  choice  deliciousness,  high  hung 
On  Dinevaur  and  Carreg  Cennon  rude, 
And  on  bold  Drusslyn  gleam'd  the  woods  their 

hues. 
Changeful  and  brilliant,  as  their  leaves  had  drunk 
The  sun's  empyreal  fountains ;  not  more  bright 
The  groves  of  those  Atlantic  Isles,  where  rove 
(Dream'd  elder  Poesy  such  fancies  sweet) 
The  spirits  of  the  brave,  stem  Peleus'  son. 
And  Diomede,  through  bowers  that  the  blue  air 
Arch'd  with  immortal  spring  of  fragrant  gold. 
The  merry  birds,  as   though    they  had   o'er- 

dream'd 
The  churlish  winter,  spring-tide  virelays 
Carolling,  pruned  their  alUforgotten  plumes. 
Upon  the  sunny  shallow  lay  the  trout 
Kindling  the  .soft  gems  of  its  skin ;  the  snake 
As  fresh  and  wanton  in  its  green  atthre 
Wound  its  gay  rings  along  the  flowery  sward. 

That  overpowering  beauty  in  mild  bonds 
Of  sweet  amazement  and  infatuate  bliss. 
Took  prisoner  Samor's  spirit.    On  a  rock, 
'Neath  a  white  canopy  of  glistenmg  birch, 
He  lay  surrender'd.    The  thin  whispering  leaves, 
The  welling  water's  flow,  the  lingering,  long, 
Love-dwelling  descant  of  the  joyous  birds 
Came  mingling  with  the  languor  of  his  sense. 
Most  soothing  each  in  turn,  most  slumb'ring  soft. 

'Tis  no  harsh  breaking  in  that  train  of  sound 
Delicious,  but  a  low  and  measured  dash 
That  blends  and  deepens  all  the  mingling  tones ; 


'Tis  nought  to  cloud  or  dim  that  slow  intrudes 
On  the  universal  brilliance  ;  crowning  all 
Moves  the  gay  apparition,  and  fires  up 
The  restless  glittering  to  intenser  blaze. 

Slow  up  the  tide  the  gaudy  bark  comes  on. 
Her  oars  scarce  startling  the  unruffled  air ; 
The  waters  to  her  swan-like  prow  give  place, 
Along  the  oar-blades  leap  up  to  the  sun 
In  lucid  flakes,  and  dance,  as  'twere  their  sport 
To  waft  that  beauteous  freight.    And  exquisite 
As  that  voluptuous  Memphian  on  the  stream 
Of  Cydnus,  leading  with  bliss- breathing  smiles 
Her  throngs  of  rash  beholders,  glided  down 
To  welcome  to  his  soft  imprisonment 
The  Lord  of  half  the  world,  so  wondrous  fair 
Under  an  awning  cool  of  fluttering  silk 
The  Lady  of  that  graceful  galley  sate. 
But  not  in  her  instinct  the  melting  form 
With  passion,  the  smooth  hmbs  in  dazzling  glow 
Translucent  through  the  thin  lascivious  veil, 
Skilful  with  careless  blandishments  to  fire 
The  loose  imaginations,  she  herein 
Least  like  that  Oriental  harlot  Queen. 
Of  all  her  shape,  of  all  her  soul  was  pride 
The  sustenance,  the  luxury,  the  life. 
The  innate  scorn  of  her  full  eye  repaid 
With  lofty  thankfulness  the  homage  fawn'd 
By  her  fair  handmaids,  and  her  oarmen  gay, 
Who  seem'd  to  wanton  in  their  servile  toil. 
Around  she  gazed,  as  in  her  haughtiness 
She  thought  that  God  had  form'd  this  living  pomp 
Of  woodland,  stream,  and  rock,  her  height  of  soul 
To  pamper,  that  to  welcome  her  the  earth 
Attired  its  breathing  brightness,  and  the  sun 
Only  on  her  look'd  from  his  azure  sphere. 

Knows  Samor  that  bright  Lady  f    Who  knows 
not 
Amid  her  twinkling  retinue  of  stars 
The  queenly  summer  moon  ?    Ye  too  he  knows. 
The  minion  rowers  of  her  royal  state, 
Entitled  once  by  courteous  fabehoods  bland 
Nobles  of  Britain,  from  the  general  wreck 
Most  despicably  saved  by  Saxon  scorn. 
Meet  vassalage  for  Voi'tigern,  now  shrunk 
And  dwindled  from  proud  Britain's  sov' reign  lord 
To  petty  Prince  of  Dyfed.*    Ye  yet  cling 
Even  to  the  hollow  semblance  of  a  crown. 
Ye  gauzy  summer  motes,  that  float  and  bask 
In  the  warm  noontide  of  a  court,  Ught  things 
Of  noise  and  glittering,  that  to  royal  ears 
Tinkle  your  poisonous  flatteries,  then  most  proud 
When  most  obtrusive  your  gay  nothingness. 

Under  a  rock  where  Samor  lay  unseen 
Beneath  the  sparkling  birchen  shade,  the  bark 
Glided  so  near,  the  silver-twinkling  leaves 
Play'd  like  a  wavering  veil  o'er  the  bright  face 
And  marble  neck  of  that  reclining  Queen. 

Now,  Samor,  now  'tis  at  thy  thirsty  lips. 
The  cup  of  vengeance,  now  quaff  deep,  qvaS 

deep] 
Now,  by  the  bones  that  bleach  on  Ambri  plain. 
By  thy  lost  Emeric's  silent  chamber  bowers, 


*  Or,  Dimetia,  i.  e.  South  Wales. 
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By  that  soft  cheek  o'er  which  the  primrose  bloome,  I  Nor  creeps  with  midnight  stealth  on  the  weak 


Now  launch  the  unerring  javelin !  lo,  she  tempts, 
The  Saxon's  daughter,  and  the  false  King's  bride, 
The  tame  and  baffled  lingering  of  revenge. 

And  up  the  Avenger  stood  ;  a  ray  of  light 
QuiverM  the  brandish'd  javeHn ;  creeping  awe 
Froze  up  the  rowers*  hearts ;  down  fell  the  oars, 
And  to  the  shore  round  swung  the  ungovem'd 
bark. 

But  'mid  those  feminine  and  timorous  men 
Intrepid  that  soft  lady  her  fan-  front 
Advanced,  and,  '*  Who  art  thou,  whose  impious 

arm 
*  Gainst  royalty's  annointed  head  dare  sway 
Irreverent    menace  f"— •*  One  whom  grinding 

wrong, 
And  injuries  savage,  black,  and  manifold 
Have  almost  madden'd  to  the  deep  base  shame 
Of  soiling  his  bright  arms  with  woman's  blood." 
(He  cast  the  javelin  from  him,  and  went  on :) 
**  But  tell  thy  aire,  Rowena,  tell  thy  lord, 
Britons  have  yet  to  learn  their  codes  of  war, 
That  yet  fastidious  vengeance  will  not  slake 
But  on  a  worthy  victim  its  deep  thirst." 

Then  was  the  mingling  of  their  looks  eUte, 
As  when  two  falcons,  far  from  this  low  earth. 
Meet  in  the  sun's  broad  blaze,  they,  glad  and 

proud 
Cach  of  their  kindred,  flap  their  radiant  wings. 

"I  know  thee  now,  majestic  Rebel!  thee 
The  untraceable,  untamSable  !  I  know 
The  chosen  Man  of  Fate !  of  all  our  race 
The  designated  danger ;  merciful 
Saxon  ne'er  coupled  with  thy  name  till  now. 
Yet  think  not  thou  from  rivalry  aloof 
In  proud  and  lonely  excellence  to  stand, 
For  with  requital  royal  and  profuse 
I  will  outsoar  thee  ;  this  white  woman's  hand 
Shall  cast  thee  Hengist's  pardon  for  thy  deeds 
Of  guilty  fame ;  this  smooth  and  purple  cheek 
Smile  thee  fair  honours  in  Caer  Merddhyn*s 


sleep 

Of  women  and  soft  infants."— Then  appeared 
Tears  in  her  haughty  eyes,  tears  beautiful. 
For  drops  of  shame  they  were  for  those  black 

crimes 
That  fleck'd  and  dimm'd  her  father's  blaze  of 

fame. 
Still  paused  not  the  Avenger. — **  Did  my  God 
Did  Britain  claim  the  oflering,  I  dare  hope 
Yet  I  could  rend  from  this  worn  heart  away 
Its  pleasant  lust  of  vengeance :  private  wrongs 
Are  but  thin  drops  in  my  full  tide  of  hate  ; 
But  all  my  country's  injuries,  all  my  God's 
Concentrate  in  the  mighty  passion  flood, 
My  life,  my  soul,  my  being;  we  must  be, 
I  and  thy  father,  through  all  space  of  time, 
Even  to  the  end,  Destroyer  or  Destroy'd.'* 


If 


court." 

"  Pardon,  and  honour.  Lady !  one  alone 
Jealous  prerogative  of  pardon  holds 
O'er  Samor's  soul,  the  universal  God  ! 
Caer  Merddhyn's  honours  !  to  fall'n  Vortigern 
To  be  install'd  prime  flatterer,  meekly  laud 
The  bounteous-hearted  monarch,  who  cast  ofl* 
His  throne,  his  people,  and  his  fame,  and  thought 
For  bride  to  fair  the  dowry  all  too  poor. 


*f 


No  wrath,  but  brighter  joy  the  Lady's  cheek 
Emblazon'd ;  "  Why  should  slight  and  tinsel 

ties 
Of  blood  and  birthplace  hold  asunder  hearts 
Kindred  in  grandeur  f  thou  art  brave  and  free, 
And  brave  and  free  is  Hengist ;  why  disdains 
Valour  to  mate  with  valour,  might  with  might  f" 
**  Valour  beneath  the  sun  goes  proudly  forth ; 
And  in  the  cloudy  battle's  van  afTronts 
His  hauberk'd  foe,  but  folds  not  secret  steel 
Under  the  mild  and  festal  robe  of  peace, 


**  Harsh  and  Implacable  !  yet  be  not  thou 
Discourteous:    wilt   thou   to  Caer  Merddhyn 

come. 
An  honour' d  guest,  in  freedom  to  depart 
When,  where  thou  wilt,  thy  pledge  my  royal 
faith  ?" 

* 

"  A  Saxon's  faith !"  burst  bitter  from  his  lips. 
He  check' d  the  upbraiding  tone.    *'  If  fraud  and 

sin 
In  such  a  lovely  temple  hold  their  shrine, 
It  were  not  strange  did  fiends  of  darkness  dwell 
Within  yon  beauteous  sun!"     Bur  she  with 

smile 
Mild  as  May  morning  on  a  violet  bank, 
"Why  stay'st  thou?    can  the  Unconquerable 

fear—?" 
*'  Fear,  Lady  !  fear  and  I  are  strangers  now." 
•*  What  wondrous  «pell,"  pursued  her  playful 

mirth, 
"  So  steels  thee  ?" — "  One  most  simple  and  most 

strong, 
A  calm  proud  conscience,  and  a  faith  in  God." 

Then  sate  he  by  the  Lady's  side ;  set  forth 
Upon  its  dancing  voyage  down  the  tide 
The  bark  obeisant  to  its  dashing  oars. 
But  those  gay  rowers  veering  wiih  the  wind 
Of  soft  court  favour,  'gan  wiih  subtle  joy 
And  cold  factitious  transport  hail  again 
Their  geritle  peer,  their  old  and  honour'd  friend. 
But  with  a  glance  the  imperinl  lady  fro/e 
To  silence  their  smooth-lying  lips,  nor  brook'd 
Idle  intrusion  on  her  rapturous  feast. 
Deep  drank  she  in  the  majesty  and  pomp. 
Wherewith  instinct  the  Avenger  moved  and 

spake. 
And  what  high  beauty  from  heroic  soul 
Emanates  on  the  outward  shape,  nor  pall'd 
On  her  insatiate  appetite  the  joy  ; 
Till  that  commercing  deep  of  stately  thought! , 
Proud  admiration,  and  intense  delight 
In  what  is  heart-subliming,  towering,  grand, 
Regenerate  from  the  trance  that  bathed  her 

sense. 
Sprang  up  a  fiery  passion,  o'er  her  flow'd 
Secret  the  intoxicating  ecstasy, 
Love,  dangerous,  deep,  intolerable  love. 
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WHat  beautenua  iieeroin^  and  magnificent, 
Wcareth  that  brilliant  sin  t  now  not  o'er  her 
Came  it  in  melting  languor,  aoft  and  biand. 
But  like  her  own  high  nature,  eminent, 
Diadainl'ui.  and  elate,  allied  to  ail 
That  heautilied.  that  glorined.  and  seem'd 
Mysfcrious  union  of  upeoaring  spirits, 
Wedding  of  lofty  thoughts  with  lofty  thoughti. 
And  the  tine  joy  of  being  to  this  earth 
A  rhing  of  wonder :  and  as  floats  the  air 
Clear,  white,  and  stainless  in  the  highest  heaveiB, 
^^eem'd  from  its  exaltation  fresh  and  pure, 
Almve  all  taint  her  amorous  madness  rose. 
Had  it  seem'd  love,  her  very  pnde  had  quell* d 
The  unplumed  fantasy,  her  inbred  scorn 
Warr'd  on  the  young  infirmity,  but  now 
Upon  her  soul's  boid  crest,  it  planted  high 
Its  banner  of  dominion,  and  she  hail'd 
Its  coming  as  a  guest  of  pomp  and  power. 

But,   though  o'er  ail  her  features  mantlhfig 

spread 
A  vivid  restlessness,  a  lustrous  glow, 
A  deepening  purple,  though  her  eys  indulged 
Richer  delirium,  though  her  langiud  breath 
Came  with  a  throb  and  struggled  trom  her  heart, 
Tet  in  that  noble  kindness  that  disdains 
With  greedy  and  suspicious  gaze  to  search 
The  sin  that  may  be,  rather  chastening  all 
With  his  own  native  purity,  serene 
The  Warrior  sate.     The  placid  gliding  bark 
With  motion  like  to  stillness,  flowing  on. 
Where  with  green  diadem  of  woods  above. 
Beneath  the  white   breadth  of  the  exfMoifing 

stream, 
Caer  Merddhyn  in  the  liquid  noontide  rose. 

Fair  rose   Caer  Kerddhyn,  rose  her  towery 

height 
The  air  enriching,  iMr  mis-seem'd  a  King 
Such  stately  dwelling ;  populous  her  street*. 
And  throng'd  with  human  faces,  but  o*er  all 
A  lassitude  and  heavy  sadness  hung, 
Blankness  of  looks  and  weariness  of  hearts. 
And  lisrlessness  of  motion  ^tering  on. 
With  ail  the  pomps,  the  luxuries  of  life. 
It  seem'd  a  city  of  the  dead.     The  shapes. 
The  steps  of  men  were  there,  but  soul  and  spirit. 
And  sdrring  energy,  and  vivid  mind. 
Passion  and  eamestness  in  torpor  slept. 
The  cold  blood  stagnates  m  the  drowsy  veins. 
Afike  aU  feelings  lazy  famgnor  seal'd ; 
To  still  them,  not  delight,  the  mothers  held 
Their  infents,  ss  the  racfiant  Queen  past  on ; 
But  even  in  them  the  famgfaing  spring  of  joy 
Was  dead,  and  dry,  and  frozen. — **Oh,  high 

God! 
(So  spake  the  Wanderer  in  his  secret  sool) 
Hath  tyranny  sneh  bleak  and  withering  power 
Man's  heavenly  ewe  nee  to  embmte,  and  thou. 
Once  princely  Vortigern,  the  tyrant  thoa  !**— 


Worse  sight !  wotm  shame  !  they  rench 
broad  hill*s  brow, 
Where  in  its  royalty  the  palace  look'd 
Awe  on  its  vassal  dty ;  there,  even  there. 
On  that  high  threshold,  armed  Saxon  files 


the 


From  the  weak  people  fenced  :he  weaker 
But  through  that  Leipon  hateful  and  accurst 
Onward  the  Avenger  that  bright  Lady's  hand 
Led,  as  the  Sibyl  sage  the  Love-queen's  son 
Calm  through  the  doleful  regions  of  the  dead. 

Within  the  hall  with  royal  baimers  himg. 
And  shields  of  royal  blazon,  royal  arms, 
Lesst  Toy^L  he,  sate  Vonigern  ;  dee^  thought 
And  miserable  on  his  fiuied  brow 
Traced  its  bleak  lines ;  betbre  him  glittering  lay 
The  crown  of  Britain,  which  his  eye  perused 
With  a  nek  sadness,  as  each  gem  were  fiill 
Of  woeful  niminations,  blank  ivmorse ; 
And  as  bad  Angels  loathe,  yet  upward  watch. 
Heaven's  Sun,  bright  type  of  their  once  racfiuit 

state. 
Even  so  in  bitterness  that  fallen  King, 
PainfiiUy  banqueting  on  self-reproach. 
A  drear  remembrance  o{  lost  grandeurs  drew 
From  that  fiiir  ring,  and  cursed  its  blaze  that 

flaahM 
Fast  splendours  o'er  the  darkness  of  his  soul. 
And  memory  from  what  height  to  what  depth 

sunk. 
He  welters  in  the  abyss  of  shame  profound. 
Beads  him  o'er  his  harp  Aneurin  bow'd. 
The  white-hair' d  Bard,   sole   faithiul   he, 

friend; 
For  minds  of  poets  from  their  own  high  sphera 
Look  down  on  eanh*s  distinctions,  high 

bw, 
Scmken  or  soaring,  as  the  equal  sun 
Sheds  light  along  the  vale  and  mountain's  brow. 
He  in  the  hall  of  feasting  who  fiist  seal*d 
The  treasures  of  his  harmony,  now  poors 
Into  the  wounded  heart  his  syrups  sweet. 
And  laps  it  in  the  silken  folds  of  sound. 
But  even  along  his  strings  the  infiKtions  grief 
Hath  crept,  and  withered  up  the  wantoimeas 
And  lost  in  wayward  wanderings  o(  despair 
Stray  the  vague  rones ;  anon  bursts  fiill  and  fi«a 
A  start,  a  swell  o(  pride,  then  sinks  away 
Involontary  to  such  doleful  fall. 
Misery  so  muacal,  its  languid  breath 
Feeds,  while  it  softens  the  deep-rooted  woe. 
Such  melodies  at  tragic  midnight  heard 
*Mid  a  deserted  city,  gliding  o'er 
The  deep  green  moss  oi  tower  and  fime  o'er* 

thrown. 
Had  seem'd  immortal  sorrows  in  the  air. 
O'er  man's  inconstant  grandeunk      Sad 

wreck. 
More  sod,  more  worthy  Angels  woe  tha 
And  desolation  of  a  noble  mind. 
High  fertile  faculties  run  wild  and  rank, 
Bright  fiery  qualities  in  darkness  slaked. 
That  hqnid  intercourse  of  grief  broke  oC 
Thna  spake  the  Kmg--'*  Who  dios  mbiddaB 

bursts 
On  kingly  sofitode  7  why  ask  I  thee  7 
No  brow  between  the  Scot  and  Soathem  sea 
Beaieth  such  gallant  insolence  abroad. 
But  Samor,  the  wild  Wanderer,  the  denoonced. 
The  desperate  !    Art  thoa  here  to  stun  mme  ean 
With  *  Vortigem  is  abject,  lost,  disgraced  V 
'Tis  well  that  with  thee  comes  my  bright  ezciaa. 
My  poverty's  rich  treasure,  my  night's  star. 


SAMOR. 
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Beauteous  Rowena.** — Joy  8cem*d  his,  but  yet 

Was  effort  and  was  struggle  in  that  joy, 

The  clinging  of  a  desperate  soul  to  what 

It  would  dehght  in,  but  did  not  delight, 

The  striving  of  a  barren  heart  to  force 

The  perish'd  bloom  of  pleasure. — **  King,  I  come 

To  put  a  spell  upon  thee,  conjure  up 

Thy  valour  from  its  tomb  within  thy  breast, 

To  rend  the  adamant  that  trammels  fast 

Thy  strength  of  soul.    By  yon  bright  glaive  that 

smote. 
By  Esk*8  wild  bank,  beneath  his  father*8  shield, 
The  royal  Caledonian's  Son;  yon  flag, 
That,  when  by  fated  Aries  rash  Britain  lost 
Her  wild  bright  hazard  for  imperial  state, 
Clouding  the  car  of  adverse  victory  shook 
Untarnished  in  the  sun  its  blazon  broad. 
Nor  stoopM  though  all  was  fallen ;  by  yon  rich 

crown 
Whereon  when  flow'd  the  holy  oil,  this  isle 
From  all  her  seas  her  gratulant  acclaim 
Sent  up,  and  o'ercast  heaven's  vault  with  joy ; 
By  Vortigern,  the  great,  the  brave,  the  wise  !** — 
*'  Brave  !   wise  !   ay,   that  it    is.     The    veriest 

wretch 
That  from  base  birth-place  to  his  baser  grave. 
Creeps  with  his  fellow  reptiles,  that  ne'er  knew 
What  luxury  'tis,  what  loftiness  to  soar, 
And  with  one  soul  to  wield  a  host  of  souls 
In  free  subjection,  oh  that  fireless  dust, 
Clay  uninform'd  that  only  Uves  to  die. 
That  is  to  me  a  God  :  to  me  whose  curse. 
And  brand,  and  mock  it  is  to  have  been  great^ 
And  be — oh  !  Samor,  Samor,  I  was  King, 
King  of  this  spacious,  rich,  and  glorious  isle, 
And  thou,  and  such  as  thou,  my  regal  state 
Didst  vassal ;  now,  but  now  an  eye  may  trace 
The  circuit  of  my  realm,  a  shepherd's  boy 
Count  my  thin  people,  like  his  mountain  flock.*' 

"Oh,  Monarch,  ill  must  be  atoned  by  good. 
And  to  repentant  deeds  of  mightiest  fame 
Heaven  can  upraise  the  farthest  sunken.     Power 
Fails  not  the  aspirant  will.    I  knew  thee  once 
A  being  of  those  arduous  energies, 
Strong  aspirations,  graspings  undefined. 
Tumultuous  thirsts  and  passions,  that  of  man 
Make  Fiend  or  Angel."— *' True,  too  true,  but 

thou 
Hast  seized  the  Seraph's  air-plumed  wings,  and  I 
The  Demon's  vans  of  darkness.     Had  all  fallen, 
All  perished,  one  wide  ignominy  swept 
Princes  and  Lords  and  People,  I  had  found 
A  forlorn  comfort  in  the  general  wreck ; 
But  in  its  curst  sublimity  thy  fame 
Obtrudes  its  radiant  presence,  and  makes  groan 
This  ruin  of  a  Monarch."—**  Rare  it  is, 
Oh  King,  in  Fame's  rich  galaxy  to  shine 
With  steadfast  blaze  unwithering,  but  to  dawn 
From  darkness,  scatter  off  the  black  eclipse 
That  veils  the  wither'd  lustre,  this  most  rare, 
Makcth  man's  soul  an  everlasting  fire 
Worthy  the  God  that  hung  the  heavens  with 

light ; 
'Tis  hard  for  downcast  spirit  to  o'erleap 
Ruin's  sad  barriers,  but  Heaven's  angels  drop 
Soft  dews  beneath  his  burning  feet,  his  flight 
Imp  with  strong  plumes ;  his  coming  doth  adorn 
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The  earth  he  moves  on ;  till  Remorse  abash' d 
Before  the  orient  glories  fades  and  flies." 

*'  Peace !  peace !  thou  canst  not  see  what  cold 

within 
Lies  like  a  palsy  on  the  flagging  powers. 
Makes  me  a  thin  and  shrinking  reed,  the  sport 
Of  every  lazy  wind,  the  shape,  the  life, 
The  woe,  without  the  faculties  of  man: 
Shame,  Shame. — Oh,  turn  thy  lofty  brow  away, 
Heavy  it  hangs  o'er  me  like  loosen'd  cra^; 
Over  the  mountain  traveller — I  endure. 
Of  all  this  nation,  the  curse- wrinkled  lips. 
Out-pointed  fiiigers,  ribald  jests,  coarse  scorns. 
Men  that  have  lick'd  the  dust  beneath  my  feet, 
Worn  their  tame  faces  by  the  mould  of  mine. 
Them,  to  confront  even  them." — Unkingly  tears 
Choked  the  full  utterance,  met  his  eye  the  glance 
Of  that  proud  Queen,  who,  all  unmark'd,  drank  in 
That  passionate  discourse,  from  her  contempt. 
Though    far    below  his  own,   he  shrunk,  and 

wrought 
To  a  brief  pride  his  wan  dejected  mien. 
•*  Here  is  my  throne,  my  kingdom  in  this  breast, 
My  diadem  the  wealth  of  light  that  shines 
From  yon  fair  brow  upon  me." — Stronger  pjdn 
Burst  in  upon  the  infant  pride :.  forth  fled 
The  Monarch,  happy  could  he  fly  himself. 
Him  follow'd  that  old  Bard.     'Tis  vain,  all  vain, 
(Thus  spake  the  high  Avenger.)    *' Beauteous 

Queen, 
I  claim  thy  faith,  and  part." — '*  So  swift,  so  soon. 
Our  festal  cheer  unlasted,  welcome  cup 
Uncrown'd  ?" — '*  Fair   Queen,  in    the   pellucid 

stream 
My  beverage  dances ;  the  coarse  mountain  boor 
Shares  his  hard  fare  with  me  ;  the  hand  that  feasts 
The  winged  wanderers  of  the  air,  feasts  me." 
With  lips  in  act  of  speech  apart,  the  Queen, 
As  to  her  will  her  tongue  disdainful  scorn'd 
Allegiance,  chain'd  in  silence  stood  again. 
Twice  she  essay'd  to  speak,  twice  o'er  her  shame 
Swept  his  petrific  hand,  and  rosy  fire 
O'er  face  and  neck  and  forehead  flush'd,  till 

shrunk 
From  that  strong  heat  the  eye,  and  down  on  earth 
Settled  its  close-fringed  orb  ;  with  pressure  soft 
Her  blushing  fingers  his  bronzed  hand  embraced. 

'*  Here  in  this  palace  is  my  rule,  this  land 
Is  mine  by  my  prevailing  power;  wouldst  thou 
Of  this  high  seat,  this  realm  be  lord  ? — Why  starts 
Unwonted  colour  to  thy  cheek  ?  why  shrinks 
Into  its  sphere  thine  eye  ?    Said  I  this  soul. 
And  what  soft  beauty  glitters  in  this  shape, 
Had  it  appall'd  thee  ?"^Eagerly  she  graspM 
The  hand  she  held,  as  though  from  thence  to 

wring 
A  swift  reply,  yet  gazed  upon  the  earth. 
As  wistful  *neath  its  darkness  she  might  shrink 
From  her  own  shame.    Blank  wonder  Samor's 

brow 
To  living  stone  congeal'd — **  This  then  the  close 
To  all  thy  lavish  love  of  Vortigern !" 

*'  My  love !  he  was  a  King,  upon  his  brow 
The  beauty  of  a  royal  crown,  his  height 
Dominion,  like  a  precious  mantle,  dipt 
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In  heaven's  pure  light  army'df  and  o>r  him  dung  That  dangpmua  aeed  iincouih.  lung,  wide,  and 


Tranacendent  grandeur ;  above  all  he  stood. 
And  I  by  such  fond  apiendoiira  wooM  and  won. 
Took  seat  upon  his  emmence ;  a  plant 
To  spread,  and  mantle  an  imperial  throne, 
x^oi  like  tame  ivy  roimd  a  ruin  creep. 
Or  wreathe  the  tomb  of  royalty.     EQa  pride 
I  wedded,  not  his  ahame ;  bats  may  not  build 
With  the  light- loving  lark.     He,  he  himself 
By  self-abasement  has  divorced  me,  set 
Distance  between  us  wide  and  hr  as  heaven 
From  the  black  pit  of  in&my/* — '"  High  Qneen, 


bright 
Under  the  fatal  ploughshare  leap'd  to  life. 
To  havoc  the  wild  harvest,  and  shook  op 
Iia  bearded  grim  fenihty  of  death. 
But  then  his  sword  the  Avenger  grasped,  and 

cried, 
^  Twice  have  I  trusted  Saxon  fiiitb,  and  twice 
Beneath  my  feet  the  smootb  &ir  ice  hath  burat 
TxB  glaaay  treachery :  once  this  arm  redeemed 
The  infatuate  blindneaa.     Saxons,  I  am  he. 
Who  with  hia  single  strength  on  Ambri  plain 


What  seeat  thou  in  this  bleak  and  batter' d  brow.   Scared  your  hot  maaaacre,  your  proudest  necka 
These  rough  scathed  Umbs,  this  wan  and  sunken  Stiew'd  for  hia  pavement  Qi  retreat,  ye  see 


iace 
With  misery's  nigged  furrows  deeply  ploughed 
To  dazzle  or  delight  t     Lone  outcaat  I, 
Fnendleaa,  but  daily,  nightly  by  tierce  foea 
Beaet  and  hunted  like  a  loathsome  brute  ; 
Thy  nation's  mothers  vent  all  hate  on  me. 
Link  with  a  scathing  curse  no  name  but  mine. 
Oh,  what  wouldst  thou  and  sottnesa  with  a  liie 
Like   mine   so 

fierce?'* 


IGne  arm  unwither^d,  my  unbroken  sword.**^ 


But  they  sprung  onward;  that  bright  Lady's 
brow 
Awfiil  delight  absorb 'd  the  while,  she  moy)ed 
Before  their  wrath,  her  arm's  high  sway  wa:f«d 

back 
Their  fiiry  firom  her  presence.     Swiit  they  came* 
dreary,    desperate,    dark,    and  Swift  they  departed ;  alence  down  the  walls 

Crept   o'er   the    baimera    broad,    and    pendent 
afaielda. 


**  Oh,  'tis  becauae  ail  hate  thee,  that  I  love, 
BfrT^'*»  ail  dread  tiiee,  I  would  mate  with  thee ; 
Thy  m?"*"**,  thy  dangers  deeper  plunge 
Xy  aool  in  passion,  that  alone  thoa  walk'at 
Smote  at  by  every  arm,  yet  struck  by  none, 
Thsc  mastery  of  thy  sngle  soul  holds  down 
The  Saxon's  mounting  empire,  clips  its  wings 
Rapadoua  and  wide-shadowing,  that  thy  fiune 
Like  a  rich  rainbow  cloud,  nils  on  through  air, 
To  mortal  graap  impalpable,  to  sight 
In  kmely  brilliance  manifest ;  my  soul 
To  tiiat  thy  airy  chariot  would  aspire. 


She  look'd  on  Samor,  all  his  pride  was  hera^ 
She  look'd  on  Samor,  all  that  pride  was  quench'd 
In  exqmmte  mild  transport ;  at  his  fieet 
The  Queen,  the  haughty,  the  disdainfiil  &IL 
Her  fine  6ur  hair  lay  floating  on  the  eanh ; 
Her  round  arms  ching  beseeching  to  hia  knees. 

*^*  A  curse  upon  me.  that  my  wilfiil  heart 
'Gainst  head  so  brave,  so  noble,  dream'd  of  wrack. 
Of  danger  and  rude  menace.     What  1  did, 
I  know  not ;  what  I  said,  it  pleased  not  thee ; 


(« 


Loose  and  imrighteoua  to  thy  lawful  Lord, 
Yet  wouldst  thou  poison  with  adulterous  shame 
Its  spotless  loatre.  its  pure  white  dedle. 
And  dog  with  gmlt  iu  vamited  wheels.'' — '*  Goik! 

GuUt! 
Ak,  DOW  I  know  why  mine  eye  shrunk  firom 

thine. 
Why  aooght  the  boae  earth,  why  brook'd  not  my 

tongue 
The  motions  of  my  will — but  we — shrink  we  T 
The  lofty  are  their  own  high  law ;  dull  codes. 
Cold  eastoms,  tranunel  but  the  base ;  oar  sins 
ShsU  hm  the  wandeiings  of  the  meteor  fire. 
Mors  wDDdsr'd  ihsa  the  rcgnlsr  calm  stars : 
Onr  acting  ahsll  ennoble,  what  tame  tongues 
Fsbsr  at  eves  in  word ;  opinions,  hoes 
flhsH  St  our  haoig^ity  Uddbig  shift  and  ehange. 
And  what  we  do,  shall  therefore  be  call'd  great. 
Yes,  yes,  I  feel  thy  shrinking  hand,  I  see 
Wlute-h^^'d  abhorrence  quivering  in  thy  mita 
Am  at  aome  kMthsome  viper.    Woe,  oh  woe 
To  him  that  tramples  on  the  viper's  wrath." — 
Then  shook  she  bock  her  golden  hair,  away 
Cast  his  cold  hand. — "  Ho,  Saxons  at  the  gate. 
Ho,  &xons,  to  your  injured  Qneen !"    The  hall 
Stadden  was  walled  with  fiery  arms  and  spears 
Bickering  fierce  menace ;  numerous,  swift,  and 

strong. 
As  when  old  Cadmus  by  clear  Dirce  spread 


And  daxzle  by  thy  side,  and  daunt  the  worid." —  Enough,  'twas  base,  'twas  criminal,  'twas  £iisaL 

Oh  Chief!  when  we  would  compass  wild  desires^ 
Words  alien  to  the  heart  start  up,  yet  seem 
Most  strong  persuasiuq ;  of  all  serpents,  scorn 
Stings  to  worse  firenxy,  worst  a  woman's  sooL 
Forget,  alL  all  forget,  but  one  soft  word. 
And  titat  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  rescued  life. 
Forget  not." — ^"  Lady,  were  I  rich  in  love, 
As  yon  fitll  Son  in  light,  I  could  not  spare 
A  beam  upon  a  Saxon.     Now,  but  now 
The  fountains  oi  my  heart  are  dry.  the  stock 
Where  fircsh  and  rich  my  green  a&ctiaos  bloom'd. 
Is  withcr'd  to  the  root ;  hard,  doleful,  dead. 
My  breast's  impajwive  iron  scatters  off 
All  melting  blanifishments,  all  soft  delights. 
As  the  waved  banner  the  thin  morning  dews. 
With  one  harsh  (fiscord  to  consummate  all ; 
Thoa  art  thy  Father's  danghter.*' — She  arose 
In  nua^ahle  mlmneiw  resolute. 
She  took  ins  hand,  she  led  him  forth,  beneath 
The  morky  scowfing  of  those  Saxons  stem. 
Whose  angry  wonder  acarce  herself  controlTd : 
Gave  one  food  lingering  {nreasnre,  and  but  one. 
Then  watch'd  him  through  the  city,  up  the  vale. 
If  gaxing  with  such  emptiness  of  eye 
Were  watching,  which  ins  (fistance  secm'd  to 

freeze 
Gradual  to  boQower  wanneas ;  down  her  arms 
Hnng,  only  that  she  stood  and  fointly  breadied. 
False,  modon,  sense,  hie,  all  aeem'd  fied 
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Sudden  above  her,  the  mild  air  'gan  waft 
Wild  fiery  sounds,  like  those  of  battle  mom 
Which  champing  war-steed's  neigh,  and  lance*s 

rush, 
Impatient  answers.    On  the  palace  top 
Aneurin  in  his  bardic  glory  stood ; 
The  sunlight  on  his  old  prophetic  brow 
Flash* d  strong,  yet  dazzled  not,  his  long  white 

locks 
Streamed  back  upon  his  azure  robe,  like  rack 
0*ef  heaven's  unclouded  blue,  his  pale  thin  hand 
With   strength  of  mounting   phrenzy  launched 

abroad 
The  war-song  of  Cassivelan:  glad  sounds 
To  that  tranced  queen,  for  Samor's  hastier  port 
Deliberate  grandeur  slacken'd,  he  look'd  back, 
Proud  gratitude  for  that  wild  flattery. — **  All, 
All  in  one  wide  conspiracy  (so  spake 
Rowena's  bitter  joy,)  thee,  only  thee 
To  glorify.     Oh,  were  man  mute,  this  earth 
Would  leap  to  utterance  of  thy  fame,  the  winds 
Find  voices  eloquent,  the  streams,  the  stones. 
To  lofty  music  burst  of  thy  renown." 

Slowly  retired  the  Queen ;  she  call'd  around 
Her  slaves,  her  handmaids  ;  arrogant  their  looks 
SeemM  to  confront  her,  eyes  aye  wont  to  shrink 
Before  her  gaze,  now  seem'd  to  pry  and  pierce 
Her  deepest  soul's  recesses;  and  she  blush'd 
Even  in  her  plenitude  of  scorn.    They  stood 
Trembling  before  her  wayward  mood,  yet  seem'd 
Mockeries  their  tremors ;  solitude  she  sought. 
Yet  solitude  found  none,  things  senseless  took 
Siern  (cognizance  of  ail  her  acts,  her  thoughts ! 
Eyes   hung    the  empty   walls,   weak   laughing 

sounds 
Of  triumph  o'er  her  shame,  pervaded  wide 
The  tranquil  air,  all  with  herself  at  league 
Shook  scorns  upon  herself.    Dim  evening  falls 
O'er  earth  and  sky,  slow  flits  the  shadowy  night. 
"  Slaves  there !"  she  cried,  "  my  steed !  alone  I 

ride." 
She,  wont  to  And  her  every  look  a  law, 
Now  almost  wonders  all  so  swift  obey. 

The  moon's  white  sickle  tenderly  array'd 
With  dubious  lustre  the  grey  heavens;   scarce 

tinged 
The  dew-webs,  whiten'd  not  the  yellow  crown 
Of  the  unwaving  forest ;  ignorant, 
Or  with  feign'd  ignorance  'guiling  even  herself, 
Long  upon  Samor's  track  the  Lady  rides. 

'Tis  not  a  stag  that  couches  on  the  heath  ; 
Hope  on  her  dim  cheek  brightens,  from  her  steed 
Soft  she  dismounts,  she  rufiles  not  the  fern. 
The  moss  springs  printless  up  beneath  her  feet, 
So  light  her  gliding  to  that  slumbering  man. 
She  knows  him,  she  starts  back. — "  Oh,  came  I 

here, 
Lost  and  abased,  him,  only  him  to  seek. 
That  answers  mine  immodest  heart  with  flight. 
With  scorn,  perchance  with  hate !  yet  wonderous 

he, 
Wonderous  in  rest  as  action !    Sleep'st  thou  calm , 
While  numberless  as  these  brown  heath-spikes 

rise 
Legions  of  spears  around  thee,  for  tk}*  blood 


Leagued  in  one  furious  thirst?  Unwise  and  rash'. 
To-night  thou  slumber' st  not  unguarded,  sleep ; 
And  if  Rowena  mingle  with  thy  dreams. 
Sleep  calmly,  breathingly  as  now !    He  wakes— 
Oh,  hateful  even  in  slumber  that  harsh  name 
Grates  on  his  sense." — His  eyes  unfold,  nor  start, 
So  soft  the  vision ;  wonder's  self  is  calm, 
And  quafls  it  in  with  mild  unshrinking  gaze. 
Her  long  bright  hair,  like  threads  of  silver  streak 
The  moonlight,  her  fair  forehead's  marble  arch 
Wild  joyous  fearfulness,  ecstatic  doubt. 
Bathe  with  the  dewiness  of  melting  snow, 
Ere  yet  unblanch'd  its  stainless  glitter  pure. 
Oh,  soft  and  slow  that  melody  of  mien 
Steals  o'er  the  slumberer,  ere  the  reason  woke, 
The  sense  was  drunken,  one  hand  folded  hers 
That  answer'd  not  its  pressure,  nor  withdrew. 
Tremulous,  yet  motionless:  his  rising  head 
Found  on  her  other  arm  such  pillowing  soft. 
As  the  fond  ringdove  on  its  mate's  smooth  down. 
They  spake  not,  moved  not.    'Tis  the  noon  of 

night. 
Hour  known  to  Samor  not  by  sign  or  sound 
Of  man's  wise  art  to  mark  the  fleeting  time, 
Nor  changing  of  the  starry  heavens ;  but  e'er 
By  motion  of  the  secret  soul,  by  calm 
Habitual  sliding  into  the  soothed  heart. 
Distinct  from  turbulent  day  and  weary  eve, 
Emeric's  own  hour,  her  consecrated  spot 
In  his  life's  wilderness.    She  comes,  she  comes. 
The  clouds  have  dropt  her  from  their  silvery  folds ; 
The  mild  air  wafts  her,  the  rank  earth  impure 
Stainless  she  skims,  distrust,  doubt,  fear,  noplace 
Find  in  the  sinless  candour  of  her  mien. 
In  languid  soft  security  she  melts 
On  Samor's  fever'd  soul,  she  fills  his  sense. 
Her  softness  like  the  nightingale's  first  notes 
After  rude  evening,  o'er  his  passion  steals : 
He  cast  not  oflf  Rowena's  hand,  it  fell 
As  from  a  dead  man's  grasp ;  slow  rose  his  head 
From  its  fair  zone,  as  from  a  bank  of  snow 
The  winter  traveller,  by  its  smoothness  guiled 
Almost  to  deathful  sleep ;  he  dares  not  now 
Welcome  that  heavenly  visitant,  nor  could. 
Nor  would  he  her  mild  rescue  bid  depart. 
Nor  dares  he  now  with  chill  abhorrence  shrink 
From  that  impassion'd  Lady ;  on  his  lips 
Clung  wretched,  pale,  beseechingness,  that  framed 
Nor  word  nor  sound.    But  time  for  thought  in  her 
Gave  time  for  shame,  for  struggling  pride  gave 

time. 
*'Thou  deem'st  me  loose,  wild,  wanton,  deem'st 

me  come 
To  lure  thee  with  light  sweets  of  lawless  love, 
Hunting  mine  own  shame  through  the  midnight 

woods. 
Oh  false,  all  false.— How  thee  shall  I  persuade. 
Ay  me!    that  scarce  persuade   myself,   'twas 

chance, 
'Twas  fate,  'twas  ministration  of  bad  spirits. 
That  led  me  thoughtless,  hopeless — did  I  say 
Hopeless  ?  yet  scorn  not  thou,  the  lightest  won 
Are  oft  best  won.    Oh  why,  ere  now  so  mild, 
So  gentle,  why  so  stern,  so  ghastly  still?" 
'*  Thou  lovest  my  pride,  my  honour,  my  renown ; 
Now,  Qeeen  Rowena,  mayst  thou  do  a  deed 
Shall  make  my  pride  thine  own,  make  thee  iny 

fount 
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Of  honour,  all  my  noontide  of  renown 

On  thee  in  ail  its  golden  brilliance  shine ; 

And  if  henceforth  man's  voice  cry  out,  High 

deeds 
Hath  Samor'a    arm    achieved,  thy  heart  shall 

bound 
And  thy  lips  answer,  *  Mine  !  all  mine  !'  and  I 
Will  bless  thee,  thank  thee,  praise  thee  for  that 

truth.** 

O'er  proud  Rowena  past  his  solemn  voice 
Tremendooaiy  delightful,  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  over  Jove*s  bolt-minist*ring  bird« 
That  sternly  rocks  on  th'  agitated  air. 
'* Speak,  speak;  'tis  hours,  'lis  years  until  'tis 

done.** 
Return'd  one  brief,  one  powerful  word — "De- 
part.'* 
She  struggled  yet  to  wear  the  lofty  light 
That  flush'd  her  brow ;   she  struggled,  and  she 

fell, 
filer  white  arms  round  his  neck.    Light  as  the 

breeze 
Pas8*d  over  his  her  cheek.    Then  back 
She  started,  seized  her  courser's  rein ;  fiir,  fiir 
The  rocks  gave  answer  to  its  trampling  hoofs. 

To  soUtnde,  to  peace,  ah,  not  to  peace ! 
Was  Samor  left ;  large  dewy  beads  distil 
From  his  full  brow,  as  from  the  forest  leaves 
The  sonny  icicle :  fierce,  merciless. 
Relentless  inquest  o'er  himself  he  holds. 
In  him  a  sin  in  thought  is  sin  in  deed. 

**  And  I,  that  on  the  frantic  waxen  wings 
Of  mine  own  arrogance,  have  deem'd  my  soul 
Kindred  and  heritor  of  that  rich  bliss 
That  bathes  the  Angels'  radiant  wings  in  strength; 
That  wander'd  o'er  this  sublunary  wild 
As  with  a  chartered  scorn,  that  mix'd  with  men 
But  in  disdainful  mastery  to  o'er-rule 
Their  dim  and  wavering  destinies,  that  took 
With  noble  violence  admiring  earth, 
0*er  me  hath  passion  wound  her  silken  nets ; 
And  that  soft  Dalila,  lascivious  sin. 
Shorn  my  full  honours.    Now,  who  clothed  my 

steps 
With  darkness,  dread,  and  danger,  hung  my  arms 
With  Kghtning,  kept  at  bay  the  envious  death 
That  feasts  upon  the  £unoas  of  mankind ; 
God,  God  abandons  me.    So  farewell  pride. 
And  with  pride  ferewell  strength,  the  bmning 

hope. 
Glad  agonies,  brave  bfiss  of  holy  war, 
Transports  of  tramplmg  on  my  country's  Ibes, 
And  all  the  beanty,  majesty,  renown. 
Vengeance,  of  thy  trbmphal  state.    Ye  too. 
Farewell,  soft  midnights,  delicate  regards 
Fix'd  on  me  from  fond  eyes  yet  bright  from 

heaven. 
Mild  agitations  of  the  pnrer  sense. 
Fresh  bloomings  of  my  faded  joys,  ye  dreams 
Lovelier  than  actual  bliss,  as  heaven  than  earth, 
Cmeric  abandons  me.    For  how  can  snow 
Drop  on  his  foul  earth  stainless  ?  how  canst  thoa 
Visit  unsullied  thy  sad  shrine  defiled. 
Or  beam  upon  this  lust-benighted  heart  f 
Oh  never  felt  before,  the  fear  to  front 


Mine  uwn   past   life,  the    ignoble    shame    that 

burns 
At  human  sight,  and  memory  that  ne'er  sleeps; 
Heart-^ckening  at  fts  own  defomiiiies, 
A  miserable  welcome  bid  I  ye ; 
Come,  dismal  comforters,  faint-footed  guides. 
Teach  me  the  hate  uf  life,  the  dread  at  death." 

And  Samor  wander'd  on.  not  now  with  acopa 
Resolved,  and  steady  purpose  that  abuorb'd 
And  fixed  on  one  stern  centre  all  his  soul. 
True  as  the  arrow  to  its  mark.     Now  where. 
Whither,  is  all  indifferent ;  he  pursues 
The  wildering  o(  the  forest  track,  the  brook 
Winding  its  lucid  error :  two  sad  days 
And  chance  hath  led  him  buck  to  Wye's  green 
bank. 

Sudden  before  him  swept  in  gallant  pack. 
Fleet  hounds,    whose   keen   scent   quaff'd    the 

morning  dews. 
Sole  on  their  track  a  noble  huntsman  bow'd 
O'er  his  steed's  high-curved  neck.     But  when  he 

saw 
Samor,  that  scarce  his  coming  mark'd  or  heard^ 
He  vaulted  from  his  uncheck'd  steed  so  deet. 
The  courser  seem*d  to  feel  it  not,  but  on 
Went  stately  bounding  down  the  glen.     But  he 
Unalung  his  bugle  horn,  his  hunting-spear 
Cast  to  the  winds,  and  held  his  burnish' d  sword 
To  heaven,  as  though  to  paragon  its  light. 

"  Oh,  thanderer  Thor,  but  one  bold  prayer  of 
mine 
E'er  scaled  thy  heavens,  and  that,  ra'i'.iificeni, 
I  thank  thee  tor  thy  granting.     Samor  now. 
Now  Christian,  now  baptized  in  Gerciaii  bl>;o  f. 
Avenger,  we  are  met,  and  ere  we  part. 
Earth  must  be  ruddier  with  some  blood  of  oonk'* 

**  Noble  Argantyr,  deem  not  thou  unknown 
Thy  name,  thy  presence,  nor  forgot,  how  thou. 
When  Murther  quaff'd  his  glut  on  Ainbri  plain. 
Didst  hold  thy  jealous  steel  aloft.  lest  stain 
From  gore  by  treason  shed,  should  dim  its  gleam ; 
And  when  I  burst  my  iron  toils,  and  won 
My  dangerous  safety,  how  indignant  joy 
Stood  bathing  thy  stem  brow.     Brave  An*;Iian, 

thou. 
But  thou,  of  German  race,  to  faint  sloth  chill* st 
My  sword's  quick  wrath." — "  What,  Samor  ou: 

of  love 
With  strife,  with  music  of  conflicting  steel  ? 
Hath  Abisa's  pale  blood  so  quench' d  bis  fire  ? 
Were't  not  I  now  could  force  my  glorious  will. 
Tea,  I  could  sue  thee,  Briton,  for  the  joy. 
Thoa  wilt  not  credit,  air  hath  been  defiled 
With  creeping  whispers  cold,  that  I,  I  shrunk 
To  second  in  his  dangers  that  brave  boy. 
As  though  Argantjrr  would  partake  a  foe. 
And  with  division  spiritless  and  ba.se. 
Mete  out  his  province  in  one  man  to  slay, 
I  Hear;  '  Well  the  famous  .\nglinn  won  his  half 
Of  that  great  conquest!'    But  I  have  thee  now 
'  Whole,  undivided,  now,  or  man,  or  more. 
I  If  aught  be  mortal  in  thee,  guard  that  spot, 
.  My  steel  will  search  it.**—'*  Samor  is  not  now 
j  As  Samor  was,  bat  knows  not  yet  to  scorn 
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Such  brave    allurements.'*      Forth    his   anlace! 

flashM, 
But  not  as  wont,  uplooks  he  to  the  sky; 
He  thinks  not  now,  oh,  if  I  fall,  float  near, 
My  Emeric,  that  no  AngeKs  voice  but  thine 
Welcome  thy  Samor  to  his  opening  heaven : 
And  if  I  vanquish,  Britain  and  the  Lord 
Take  to  your  hecatomb  one  Saxon  more. 

But  on  Argantyr  sprung,  as  wanton  boy 
To  the  cool  health  of  summer  streamlet  pure : 
Around,  above,  beneath  his  winged  sword 
Leaps  in  its  fiery  joy,  red,  fierce  and  far 
As  from  a  midnight  furnace  start  the  sparks. 
As  brazen  statue  on  proud  palace  top, 
Shakes  off  the  pelting  tempest,  so  endured 
Snmor,  but  not  in  patient  hope  austere 
Of  victory;  but  habitual  skill  and  power 
Protracting  long  the  cold  indifferent  strife; 
Till  twice  that  sword  that  in  its  downward  sweep 
Flash*d  the  white  sunlight,  cloudy  rose  and  dim 
With  ominous  purple :  then  his  nature  burst 
Its  languid  bonds,  not  front  alone  to  front; 
But  soul  to  soul  the  riot  of  the  fight 
They  mingle,  like  to  giddy  chariot  wheels 
The  whirling  of  their  swords,  as  fierce  the  din 
Of  buckler  brast,  helm  riven,  and  breastplate 

cloven. 
As  when  the  polar  wind  the  ice-field  rends. 
Such  nobleness  sublime  of  hideous  fight 
From  Ilion's  towers  her  floating  mantled  dames 
Saw  not;    nor  Thebes,  when  Capaneus  callM 

down 
Jove's  thunder,  and  disdain'd  its  fall ;  nor  pride 
Of  later  Bards,  when  mad  Orlando  met 
On  that  frail  bridge  the  giant  Sarzan  king. 
And  with  him  in  the  boiling  flood  dash'd  down, 
Till  that  fond  eagerness,  that  brave  delight 
O'erpower'd  frail  nature,  breathless  each,  and 

each 
Careless,  yet  conscious  of  deep  trenching  wounds, 
For  admiration  paused,  for  hope,  for  power 
To  satiate  the  unwearying  strong  desire. 

Lo,  the  far  hills  Argantyr  first  descried 
Radiant  with  spearmen,  and  he  cried,  *'  Away, 
'Tis  Hengist  with  his  bloody  bands,  I  know 
The  motion  of  his  crest ;  brave  Chief,  away." 
**  Away !  and  leave  Argantyr  here  to  boast 
Samor  hath  fled  him  !" — "  Oh,  we  meet  again; 
Thou  art  a  quarry  for  the  Gods,  base  lance 
Must  ne'er  vaunt  blood  of  thine.  Argantyr  spares 
But  for  himself  such  noble  game.    Still  here ! 
Froward  and  furious,  if  thou  needst  must  die, 
Why  so  must  I ;  fell  Hengist  will  not  spare 
An  inch  of  quivering  life  on  all  thy  limbs. 
And  I  with  such  a  jealous  lust  pursue 
A  noble  conquest  o'er  thee,  I  must  shield 
Thy  life  with  mine,  for  my  peculiar  fame ; 
Freely  mine  own  death  on  the  hazard  cast 
For  such  a  precious  stake  as  slaying  thee. 


Till  her  fond  force  hath  driven  him  from  her  side ; 
So  earnest  the  brave  Anglian  sued  to  flight 
Reluctant  Samor ;  o'er  his  sword-hilt  bow'd, 
Stood  sorrowing  for  the  wounds  himself  had 

made, 
That  marr'd  his  speedier  flight.  Anon  approach'd 
Hengist,  encircled  by  his  state  of  spears. 
And  bright  Rowena  by  his  side.     "  But  now 
Thy  steed  along  our  camp  rush'd  masterless. 
Therefore  we  seek  thee,  Anglian.    How !  thou 

bleedst ! 
And  strange  !  thy  foeman  bites  not  the  red  earth. 
What  might  hath  scathless  met  Argantyr's  steel  ?'* 

"  He,  gasp'd  he  here  in  death,  thy  soul  would 

dance. 
The  Wanderer!" — *'He!  he  wars  but  on  soft 

boys. 
He   dares   not    front  Argantyr."  —  False,    'tis 

false  !" 
Burst  from  Rowena;  "  he  dares  deeds  our  Gods 
Had  shrunk  from   (Hengist's  cloudy  brow  she 

mark'd,) 
Or  whence  his  proud  claim  to  my  father's  hate  f" 
"  Where  hath  the  Recreant  fled  !    Pursue  !  pur- 


sue 


!" 


«f 


As  through  dusk  twilight  stolen,  love-breath- 
less  maid 
For  interchange  of  gentle  vows,  by  noise 
Startled  of  envious  footstep,  chides  away 
Her  lingering  youth,  yet  for  his  lingering  loves, 


Cried  Hengist.    '*  Hast  thou  wings  to  cleave  the 

air? 
Or  windest  the  deep  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Thou  mayst  o'ertakc.    Yet  Samor  is  not  now," 
He  said,  **  as  Samor  was;  were  Samor  more, 
Earth  and  Argantyr  had  been  wed  erenow." 

So  spake  the  Anglian ;  leap'd  Rowena' s  heart 
In  hope,  in  shame,  in  anguish,  in  delight. 
*'  Oh,  hath  my  softness  sunk  so  deep  to  change 
Thy  steadfast  nature,    yet  thus  changed,  thy 

might 
Wrests  honour  from  thy  foeman's  lips."—**  Oh 

now," 
Laughing  in  baffled  bitterness,  exclaim'd 
l*he  Saxon  King,  "  now  weave  we  softer  nets 
To  toil  this  dangerous  Wanderer.    What  say'st 

thou. 
Fair-eyed  Rowena,  now  thou  hast  cast  ofT 
Thy  fond,  thy  lovesick  Vortigern  ?  perchance 
The  sunshine  of  thy  beauty  might  melt  down 
This  savage  to  a  tame  submissive  slave." 

Rowena,  whose  proud  look  with  beauteous  awa 
Smote  her  beholders,  wore  her  loveliness 
As  though  she  gloried  in  its  power ;  now  close 
Crowded  o'er  all  her  face  her  mantle's  folds, 
That  ill  conccal'd  the  purple  Are  within, 
Then  forward  past  they  to  the  Saxon  camp. 

But  far  by  Wye's  green  marge  had  Samor  fled, 
Till  now  the  ebbing  blood  with  short  qirick  throb 
Beat  at  his  heart,  his  languid  feet  were  clogg'd 
With  the  thick  forest  leaves,  the  keen  air  search'd 
With  a  cold  thrill  his  wounds.    He  falls,  scarce 

sobs; 
**  Merciful  God,  on  this  in  all  my  life 
The  sole,  the  single  day  I  would  not  die." 
Then  faint,  and  sickly,  an  oppressive  rest 
Seal'd  sight  and  sense.    When  sleep  fell  on  him, 
eve 
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Beautiful  with  thy  blessings  at  thy  feet 

Thy  own  fair  Britain,  Fate  so  freely  spreads, 

Her  music  volume  for  my  sight."—"  Oh,  blind. 

And  ignorant  as  blind  our  insect  race ! 

The  mole  would  count  the  sunbeams,  the  blind 

worm 
Search  the  hid  jewels  in  the  depths  of  earth, 
And  man,  dim  dreamer,  would  invade  the  hea- 
vens, 
Self-seated  in  the  Almighty*s  councils,  read 
The  secrets  of  Omniscience,  yea,  with  gaze 
Familiar  scrutinize  the  Inscrutable. 
I  tell  thee,  Merlin,  that  the  soul  of  man 
Is  destiny  on  earth !     God  gave  us  limbs 
To  execute,  and  intellect  to  will 
Or  good  or  evil,  and  his  unseen  Spirit 
Our  appetites  of  holiness,  else  faint 
And  wavering,  doth  corroborate:    hence  man's 

prides, 
Man*s  glories,  and  man's  virtues  all  are  God's. 
If  yet  this  heart  unwearied  may  bear  on. 
Nor  from  its  holy  purpose  faintly  swerve. 
The  Lord  be  praised,  its  fate  is  pride  and  joy. 
But  if,  and  oh  the  peril !  it  play  false 
Its  country's  lofty  hazard,  shall  it  shift 
On  wayward  destiny  its  sloth  and  sin  f 
Evil  is  not,  where  man  no  evil  wills. 
And  good  is  not,  where  will  not  man  and  God." 

**  Chief  wise  as  brave,  as  to  our  feeble  sight 
Yon  pebble's  slight  circumference,  the  Past, 
The  Present,  and  the  future  of  this  world 
Are  to  the  All-seeing  vision ;  oft  doth  Heaven 
In  sign  and  symbol  duskily  reveal 
The  unborn  future ;  oft  Fate's  chariot  wheels 
Are  harbinger' d  by  voices  that  proclaim 
The  fashion  of  their  coming ;  gifted  Seers 
Veel  on  their  lips  articulate  the  deeds 
Of  later  days,  and  dim  oracular  sights 
Crowd  the  weak  eyes,  till  pall'd  attention  fiiint 
To  dizziness." — **  Oh,  Merlin,  time  hath  been 
When  in  the  guilty  cities  the  Lord's  voice 
Hath  spoken  by  his  Prophets,  hath  made  quail 
By  apparitions  ominous  and  dire  ' 
Strong  empires  on  their  unassailed  height. 
But  oh,  for  us  of  this  devoted  isle, 
Drench'd  with  the  vials  of  Almighty  wrath. 
To  gaze  up,  and  beseech  the  clouds  to  rain 
Bright  miracles  on  this  poor  speck  of  earth." 

"Shame  choke  thy  speech,  despondent  slan- 
derer !  thee 
Avenger !  this  from  thee  !  Away  !  my  lips 
Burn  with  the  fire  of  heaven,  my  heart  flows  o'er 
With  gladness  and  with  glory.    Peerless  Isle, 
How  dost  thou  sit  amid  thy  blue  domain 
Of  ocean  like  a  sceptred  Queen!    The  bonds 
Like  flax  have  wither'd  from  thy  comely  limbs. 
Thou,  the  strong  freedom  of  thy  untamed  locks 
Shaking  abroad,  adomest  God's  fair  world. 
Thou  noblest  Eden  of  man's  fallen  8tat«, 
Apart  and  sever'd  from  the  common  earth, 
Even  like  a  precious  jewel,  deep  and  far 
In  the  abyss  of  time  thy  dawn  of  pride 
Still  with  a  fuller  and  more  constant  blaze 
Grows  to  its  broad  meridian,  and  Time's  rolls 
Are  silent  of  thy  setting.    Oh,  how  fair 
The  steps  of  freemen  in  thy  vales  of  peace ; 


Thy  broad  towns  teem  with  wealth,  thy  yellow 

fields 
Laugh  in  their  full  fertility ;  thy  bays 
Whiten  and  glisten  with  thy  myriad  barks. 
The  Angels  love  thee,  and  the  airs  of  heaven 
Are  gladden'd  by  thy  holy  hymns ;  while  Faith 
Sits  on  thy  altars,  like  a  nestling  dove, 
In  unattainted  snowiness  of  plume." 


II 


Now,  by  my  soul,  thou  strange  and  solemn 

Man, 

Mistrust  thee  more  I  dare  not ;  be  't  a  dream 
Or  revelation  of  immortal  truth. 
Of  Britain's  fame  I  cannot  choose  but  hear 
With  a  child's  transport." — Then  the  Prophet 

shook 
The  dark  profusion  of  his  swelling  hair 
With  a  stern  triumph ;  then  his  aged  eye 
Grew  restless  with  delight ;  his  thin  white  hand 
Closing  around  the  Baron's  arm,  lay  there 
Like  a  hard  glove  of  steel.    He  led  him  on. 
Till  now  the  black  and  shaggy  pass  spread  out 
To  a  green  quiet  valley,  after  named 
The  Bed  of  Geiert,  that  too-failhful  hound 
Slain  fondly  by  his  erring  Lord  :  the  stream 
Here  curl'd  more  wanton,  lightly  wafting  down 
The  last  thin  golden  leaves  the  aiders  dropt, 
Like  fairy  barges  skimming  the  blue  waves. 
That  stream  o'crpass'd,  rightward  their  silent  way 
Lay  to  the  foot  of  Snowdon.     Pause  was  none. 
They  front  the  steep  ascent,  and  upward  wind 
A  long,  sheer,  toilsome  path,  their  footfalls  struck 
Upon  the  black  bare  stillness,  audible 
As  in  thick  forest  the  lone  woodman's  axe. 
'Twas  strange,  yet  slack' d  not  that  old  reverend 

Man 
His  upward  step,  as  though  the  mountain  air 
Were  his  peculiar  element,  still  his  breath 
Respired  unlabouring,  lively  bounded  on 
His  limbs,  late  slow  and  tremulous.    Three  long 

hours 
Now  front  to  front  upon  that  topmost  peak, 
Erwydfa,  sit  they  motionless,  alone : 
As  when  two  vultures  on  some  broken  tower. 
That  beetles  o'er  a  dismal  battle-field. 
In  dark  and  greedy  patience  ruminate 
Their  evening  feast ;  a  stillness  as  of  sleep 
Heaves  in  their  rufiied  plumes,  their  deep  bright 

eyes 
Half  closed  in  languid  rest ;  so  undisturb'd. 
So  lofty,  sate  the  Avenger  and  the  Seer. 
The  atmosphere,  that  palls  our  restless  world. 
Lay  coiling  in  its  murky  folds  below : 
So  in  some  regal  theatre,  when  drooi)8 
The  unfolding  curtain,  and  within  it  shrouds 
The  high  disastrous  passions,  crimes,  and  woes 
Erewhile  that  fretted  on  its  pomp  of  scene ; 
Thus  Earth,  with  all  its  solemn  tragedies. 
Heroic  vauntings,  sumptuous  imagings, 
Set  in  its  veil  of  darkness  from  their  sight. 
The  filmless,  the  pellucid  heaven  above 
One  broad  pure  sheet  of  sunlight. — "  Gifted  Man, 
(Cried  Samor,)  wherefore  to  this  desolate 
Untrodden  !" — "Ha!  untrodden !  know  ye  not, 
Where  coarse  humanity  defiles  not,  there 
The  snowy-footed  Angels  lightly  skim 
The  taintless  soil,  the  fragrance  of  their  plumes 
Fans  the  pure  air  where  chokes  no  breath  of  sin 
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The  limpid  current  ?     Desolate !  the  motes 
That  flicker  in  the  sun  are  few  and  rare 
To  the  immortal  faces  that  smile  down 
Exquisite  transport  on  the  ravish' d  sense. 
Here,  from  their  kindred  elements,  emanate 
The  festive  creatures  of  the  heavenly  fields, 
Glories,  and  Mercies,  and  Beatitudes, 
Some  dropping  on  the  silent  summer  dews. 
Some  trembling  on  the  rainbow's  violet  verge, 
Some  rarely  charioteering  on  the  wings 
Of  the  mild  winds,  in  moonlight  some.     Why 

shakes 
The  Man  of  Vengeance  ?  wherefore  of  mine  hand 
This  passionate  wringing?" — "Tell  me,  truly 

tell; 
The  name  of  Emeric  from  some  mild-lipp'd  tone 
Hath  it  e'er  trembled  on  thine  ear  7     Old  Man, 
Is't  sin  to  say  her  presence  might  adorn 
That  gentle  company  ?" — "  To  souls  like  thine, 
Warrior,  Heaven  grants  sweet  intercourse  and 

free 
With  its  beatified." — "  Ah !  now  thou  rakcst 
The  ashes  of  a  buried  grief;  gone  ail. 
My  gentle  visitations  broken  off. 
My  deUcate  discoursings  silent,  ceased ! 
Oh,  I  talk  idly,  Prophet,  speak  thou  on.** 

*'  Ay,  Warrior,  and  of  mild  and  soft  no  more ; 
Grandeurs  there  are,   to  which    the   gates   of 

heaven 
Set  wide  their  burnish* d  portals :  midnight  feels 
Cherubic  splendours  ranging  her  dun  gloom, 
The  tempests  are  ennobled  by  the  stato 
Of  high  seraphic  motion.     I  have  seen, 
I,  Merlin,  have  beheld.    It  stood  in  light. 
It  spake  in  sounds  for  earth's  gross  winds  too 

pure. 
Between  the  midnight  and  the  mom  'twas  here 
I  lay,  I  know  not  if  I  slept  or  woke, 
Yet  mine  eyes  saw.    Long,  long  this  heart  had 

yearn'd, 
*Mid  those  rich  passings  and  majestic  shows 
For  shape  distinct,  and  palpable  clear  sound. 
It  burst  at  length,  yea,  front  to  front  it  stood. 
The  immortal  Presence.    I  clench' d  up  the  dust 
In  the  agony  and  rapture  of  my  fear. 
And  my  soul  wept  with  terror  and  deep  joy. 
It  stood  upon  the  winds,  an  Angel  plumed. 
And  mail'd  and  crown'd ;  his  plumes  cast  forth  a 

tinge 
Like  blood  on  th*  air  around :  his  arms,  in  shape 
Etherial  panoply  complete,  in  hue 
The  moonlight  on  the  dark  Llanberis  lake, 
A  bright  blue  rippling  glitter ;  for  the  crown, 
Palm  leaves  of  orient  light  his  brow  enwreathed. 
That  bloom* d  in  fair  divinity  of  wrath. 
And  beautiful  relentlessness  austere. 
Knowledge  was  in  my  heart,  and  on  my  lips ; 
I  felt  him,  who  he  was. — '  Archangel !  hail, 
Destroyer !  art  not  thou  God's  Delegate, 
To  break  the  glassy  glories  of  this  world  f 
The  gem-knosp'd  diadem,  the  ivory  ball. 
Sceptre  and  sword,  imperial  mantle  broad, 
The  Lord  of  Nations,  Thundershaft  of  war, 
Are  glorious  on  the  pale  submissive  earth : 
Thou  comest,  and  lo,  for  throne,  for  sword,  for 

king. 
Bare  aahies  and  thin  dust.    Thou  art,  that  aye 


The  rich-tower'd  cities  smoulder' st  to  pale  heaps 
Of  lazy  moss-stones,  and  aye  after  thee 
Hoots  Desolation,  Hke  a  dank-wing'd  owl 
Upon  the  marble  palaces  of  Kings. 
Thou  wert,  when  old  Assyrian  Nineveh 
Sank  to  a  pool  of  waters,  waste  and  foul ; 
Thou,  when  the  Median's  brow  the  massy  tiar 
Let  fall,  and  when  the  Grecian's  brazen  throne 
Sever'd  and  split  to  the  four  winds ;  and  now 
Consummatest  thy  work  of  wreck  and  scorn,    ' 
Even  on  Rome's  Cssars,  making  the  earth  sick 
Of  its  own  hollowness.     Archangel!  Hail, 
Vicegerent  of  destruction  !     Cupbearer, 
That  pour'st  the  bitter  liquor  of  Heaven's  wrath* 
A  lamentable  homage  pay  I  thee, 
And  sue  thee  tell  if  Britain's  days  are  full, 
Her  lips  for  thy  sad  beverage  ripe.'     Thereat 
Earthward  his  sunny  spear  its  lurid  point 
Dechned,  and  lo,  a  White  Horse,  through  the 

land 
Ranging  in  stately  speed  ;  our  city  gates 
Shrunk  open  at  his  coming,  our  fair  fields 
Wiiher'd  before  him,  so  his  fiery  breath 
Flared  broad   amazement  through  the  gasping 

land. 
Triumph  was  in  the  trampling  of  his  feet. 
And  the  strong  joy  of  mockery,  for  he  trod 
On  broken  principalities ;  his  mane 
Familiar  Conquest,  as  a  rushing  wind, 
Fann'd  in  loose  brilliant  streamings." — "Falae- 

lipp'd  Seer, 
Thou  spakest  of  gladness,  and  thy  ominous  tone 
Is  darkness   and  dismay." — "Hark,   Warrior, 

hark: 
That  wanton  mane  was  trail'd  down  to  the  dost, 
That  fiery  trampling  falter'd  to  dull  dread. 
That  pale  victorious  steed  Thee,  Thee  I  saw, 
Visible  as  thou  stand'si,  with  mastering  arm 
Drag  down,  and  on  his  strong  and  baffled  neck 
Full  trod  thy  iron-sandal'd  heel.     The  sight 
Was  wine  unto  my  soul,  and  I  laugh'd  out. 
And  mock'd  the  ruinous  Seraph  in  the  clouds. 

*'  Yet  stood  he  in  the  quiet  of  his  wrath. 
Angelic  Expectation,  that  awaits 
Calmly  till  God  accomplish  God's  high  will, 
Full  on  his  brow.     Then  stoop'd  the  spear  again, 
And    lo.   Seven    Steeds,  like    that   pale    One, 

bestrode 
The  patient  Isle,  and  they  that  on  them  rode 
Wore  diadem  and  regal  pall ;  then  rose 
To  war  against  those  royal  riders  fierce. 
From  a  round  table,  Knights  in  sunlike  arms. 
Shields  bossy  with  rich  impress  quaint,  and  fair 
Their  coursers,  as  the  firc-hoofd  steeds  of  Mom. 
To  white-arm'd  Ladies  in  a  stately  court 
Bards  hymn'd  the  deeds  of  that  fine  chivalry. 
And  their  crown'd  Captain's  title  smote  mine  ear, 
*  Arthur  of  Bretagne.' — Years  went  rolling  on, 
Cloudy,  discordant,  and  tempestuous  years, 
For  the  sword  reap'd  the  harvest  of  the  land, 
And  battle  was  the  may-game  of  her  sons. 
And  lo,  a  Raven  o'er  the  Eastern  sea 
Swoop'd  desolation  on  the  Isle ;  her  wings 
Blasted  where'er  they  waved,   the  earth  wept 

blood 
In  her  foul  talons*  gripe.    But  he  that  rode 
On  the  White  Steed,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Land 
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(Patience,  Avenger,  patience  !)  fair  was  he 
That    Sovereign,    as    the   virgin's    spring-tide 

dream, 
Holy  OS  new-anointed  Christian  Priest, 
Valiant  as  warrior  burnished  for  the  fight, 
Fond  and  ecstatic  as  love-dreaming  Bard, 
Solemn  and  wise  as  old  Philosopher, 
Stately  as  king-born  lion  in  the  wood ; 
As  he  his  fine  face  heavenward  turnM  in  prayer. 
The   Angels  bent    down   from    their   throning 

clouds, 
To  wonder  at  that  admirable  King, 
Sky-wandering  voices  peaPd  in  transport  out— 
*  Alfred  !'  the  baffled  Raven  cower*d  aloof. 
The  isle  look'd  up  to  heaven  in  peace  and  joy. 

"  Still  stood  he  there,  betwixt  me  and  the  sun, 
Th'  Archangel ;  not  in  sleep,  nor  senselessness 
Absorb'd,  but  terrible  inaction  spread 
Over  his  innate  menace.     Oh,  I  strove, 
Yet  dared   not  hope  the  dregs  of  wrath  were 

drained, 
The  mission  of  dismay  fulfill'd  and  done ; 
Yet  had  those  wings  of  fatal  hue  droop'd  down 
In  folded  motionlessness,  wreathy  light 
Had  crept  and  wound  around  that  dusky  spear. 
Silvering  its  perilous  darkness.     Dropt  at  once 
That  tender  lii^ht  away ;  at  once  those  wings 
Started  asunder,  and  spread  wide  and  red 
The  rain  of  desolation,  thicker  roH'd 
The  pedestal  of  clouds  whereon  he  stood, 
As  to  bear  up  the  effort  of  his  wrath. 
Again  the  Eastern  Raven  snuflTd  our  air. 
The    frantic  White    Horse   laved  his  hoofs  in 

blood, 
Till  from  the  Souihern  Continent  sprung  forth 
A  Leopard,  on  the  ocean  shore  he  ramp'd. 
Woe  to  the  White  Horse,  to  the  Raven  woe, 
Woe  for  the  title  of  the  Leopard  Lord, 
The  Conqueror !  and  a  Bell  I  heard,  that  swayM 
Along  the  isle,  and  froze  it  into  peace 
With  its  majestic  tyranny  of  sound. 

"  But  he,  upon  the  air,  th*  Archangel,  he. 
The  summons  of  whose  eye  from  climes  remote 
BeckonM  those  grisly  ministers  of  wrath. 
Northward  he  look'd,  no  northern  ruin  came. 
To  th'  East,  there  all  was  still.    The  South,  nor 

shape 
Nor  sound.     The  West,  calm  stretchM  th'  un- 
ruffled sea. 
Ha !  thought  I,  earth  hath  now  no  ruin  more, 
The  race  of  havoc  is  extinct  for  us : 
Angel  of  wreck,  away  !  thy  task  is  o'er ; 
Majestic  Mischief,  from  our  isle  away ! 
He  went  not ;  as  an  earthquake's  second  shock, 
With   dreary  longing  watch'd   I    what   might 

come ; 
Moments  were  years ;  and  lo,  the  Island's  sons 
Nor  Briton  they,  nor  Saxon,  nor  the  stock 
Of  those  new-comers,  but  from  each  had  flow'd 
All  qualities  of  honour  and  renown, 
The  foul  dishonest  dregs  had  fumed  away. 
And  the  rich  quintessence,  unmix'd,  unsoil'd, 
A  hormony  of  energies  sublime. 
Knit  in  that  high-brow'd  people.     Courtesy, 
Death-scorning  valour,  Fame's  immortal  thirst, 
And  honour  inbreathed  like  the  life  of  life. 
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"Then  rose  that  strong  Archangel,  and  he 

smote 
The  bosom  of  the  land ;  at  once  leap'd  up 
That  mighty  people.    Here  a  Snow-white  Rose, 
And  there  a  Red,  with  fatal  blossoming. 
And  deadly  fragrance,  maddening  all  the  land. 
I  heard,  I  saw — ah,  impious  sights  and  sounds! 
Two  war-cries  in  one  tongue,  two  banner-rolls 
Woven  in  one  loom,  two  lances  from  one  forge, 
Two  children  from  one  womb  in  conflict  met; 
'Gainst  brother  brother's  blood  cried   out  to 

heaven, 
And  he  that  rent  the  vizor  of  his  foe 
Look'd  through  the  shatter'd  bars  and  saw  his 

son. 
Ha,  Britain  !  in  thine  entrails  dost  thou  flesh 
Thy  ravin !  thy  baronial  castles  blaze 
With  firebrands  from  their  hospitable  hearths. 

"  *  Mercy,'  I  cried  aloud,  *  thou  Merciless ! 
Destroy  no  more,  Destroyer!'     Prone  I  fell, 
And  hid  mine  aching  eyes  de^  in  the  dust ; 
So  from  my  rocking  memory  to  shut  out 
Those  wars  unnatural.     Pnss'd  a  sound  at  length 
As  of  a  Wild  Boar  hunted  to  his  death : 
I  raised  my  head,  still  there  the  Archangel  stood; 
Another  pause,  another  gleam  of  hope; 
But  in  that  quiet  interval  me-seem'd 
Trumpetingrs.  as  of  victory  from  the  sea, 
Flow'd  o'er  the  Isle,  and  glories  beam'd  abroad 
From  a  triumphant  throne,  where  sate  elate 
A  Virgin  :  all  around  her  Poets'  harps 
Strew'd  flowers  of  amaranth  blooming;  and  me< 

thought 
Was  joy  and  solemn  welcoming  in  heaven 
Of  a  pure  incense,  that  from  all  the  Isle 
Soar'd  to  the  unapproached  throne  of  God. 

**  Then  saw  I  through  the  Isle  a  River  broad 
And  full,  and  they  that  drank  thereof  look'd  up 
Like  children  dropt  forth  from  a  nobler  world. 
So  powerful  that  proud  water  work'd  within. 
Freshening  the  body  and  the  soul :  and  each 
Beauty  array' d  and  a  frank  simple  strength. 
The  river's  name  was  Freedom :  her  fair  tide 
So  pleasant  thrall'd  mine  eye,  I  saw  not  rise 
Th'  Archangel's  spear :  th'  earth's  reeling  woke 

me  then. 
For  lo,  upon  a  throne,  a  gallant  Prince, 
That  with  misguided  sceptre  strove  to  check 
That  powerful  stream  :  whereat  the  rebel  tide 
Swell'd  up  with  indignation,  and  aloof 
Stood  gathering  its  high-crested  waves ;  down 

came 
The  deluge,  that  fair  throne,  and  all  its  strong 
Nobility  of  pillars,  with  a  crash 
Came  to  the  earth,  while  they  that  drank  rush'd 

out 
Inebriate  with  excess  of  that  fierce  stream, 
And  cast  a  bloody  sacrifice,  that  head 
Endiadem'd  with  royalty,  to  glut 
The  tide  implacable.     'Tis  sad  to  hear. 
Ay,  Samor,  what  was  it  to  see  !    Brave  Chief, 
Cold  winter  leads  the  pleasant  summer  on, 
The  night  must  darken  ere  the  morning  dawn ; 
The  summer  came,  the  morning  dawn'd,  I  saw 
The   arch'd  heavens  open   o'er   the    angelic 

shape. 
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W*»rR  'Ml  It;  holy  fi*»edfl.  rfaat  in  rfae  aira 
Of  heav«%n  deiirmiia  ^melr.  and  fhura  on  esrtit 
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^or  life  *nd  hope  and  hliaa  waa  in  their  taate. 
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Their  eyriea.  Vietory  and  Renown,  and  awans 
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Roc  bmta  obar.ene.  Diaiionoixr,  Shame^  Dimuiy, 
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MOO^ 

I  faw  rhe  nationa  graft  their  waared  mmka 
From  rhoai^    broad  boogfaa  of  beauty 

!Wf«ngth, 
And  dip  rheir  drainM  nma  in  that  ncred 
Bfic  in  rhe  deep  peoiGar  shade  there  stood 
A  Throne,  an  Altar,  and  a  Senare-lMMHe. 
Upon  the  rhrone  a  Ktni;  sate,  trip(e-«rown'd 
Aa  by  rhree  kin$fdoTr9  ;  Toicea  eloqnent 
111  karmcny  of  diarord  fulmined  fi^rth 
From  fhat  wine  5!*»nnT« :  in  swift  inrercovraa 
To  and  fro  from  heaven's  cry^ral  baalementa 


and  of 


T!ie  Pmpbet  •zaaed :  soil  Samor  <m.  hm : 
Thai  in  apiemnitv  n  iim  appaaL 
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Gazed.  lod  a  ^ad  ihauuiinment.     '*  Hsu.  Seer,. 
Bui  iww  wiiox  -faou  le^in'x  'twaa  3000  -tf  iaqr, 
Amt  3UW  >]eep  "n^t,      Y^«3a.   Mienio.  and  by 

m^ht 
The  Tamer  'ii  'he  WTnsa  ^teed  muas  sp  sn^s 
ffia  imn  rsrs.'*     F'nrh  uiEB  a  oatanct 
His  burst,  ami  jamuted  <iawTi  ifae  naoantmii  flBK» 
'*  Tet  jsca  igaui.  mnmitruina  wiirid.  I  piinteB 
Amid  tixy  mad  afa«n ;   :haa  proud  and.  tkrcs, 
r  *siiiie  'D  'ireak  and  rsme  diee !  see  ve  nm^ 
Wiae  Qsngiat.'  stnmg  CaawaUon!  bow  ds 
la  'inder  yrmr  high  rowstng  'hronea.  rhe 
la  in  vonr  showy  paims." — Aad  'hen  a 
Of  tumnit  and  pnmd  Tembiin^  :n  Ins  suni. 
And.  '*  Faiae  it  waa  not.  but  1  ^eam  Trmchaafcil 
From  rhe  etenmi  irb  n  T»irh.   lie  -jense 
That  inbred  and  intp'ain*'i  witii  mv-  ;<inii^s  j&. 
SKh  made  of  Bntoin  *o  -his  !eaiiin:r  jenn 
A  smmd  not  mereiy  'jf  i^ieen  !uve.  'm*  pmle 
Catanae.  and  inborn  majesty      i  fet-i. 
And  6xnB.  my  eariieat  •njnscTinisnf  ^«  iriT"  tVlt 
That  in  the  wide  herealTer.  "writ-r^  liij  Fn- 
Brooda  o'er  rhe  anravelling  web  )f  iim-.an  *iiinc«. 
Women  by  the    Almighfy.   ^pr^Twr^   .tiy    'iss^ua 

bmad 
Id.  Gght.  among  the  dark  and  mazy  riirenda ; 
Viaaainide  or  mutabiliry 
Qgoich  not  ha  desolate  lustre,  on  it  winds 
Unteoken^  anattmnted.  anobacured.'* — 

So  paaa^d  he :  who  had  sees*  him  thsn. 
deem'^d. 
By  the  proud  steed-&ke  tnaHng  of  bb  creat. 
Ka  motknx  Gke  rhe  onduick'd  August  saa 
Travelling  the  dbudLeaa  vacancy  of  air. 
A  monarch  nr  hia  summ^  paatnne  gone 
Into  the  shady  grow,  with  courtier  train. 
Aad  plumed  steed,  and  laden  sumptsr  smli. 
Cool  canopy^  and  velvet  carpeting. 
But  he  besesth  the  sleety  winter  sky. 
Even  faia  hard  ansa  bit  into  by  the  keen 
And  aearchiug  nrs,  houaelcaa^  by  hazard 
Hia  coarse  irregular  frre,  faia  drink,  the  ice 
Toibooiely  broken  from  the  stiff'bLack  pooL 
The  fiirr'd  wolf  in  the  moosy  oaken  trunk 
Lapp'^d  himself  from  the  beating  snow,  b«t  mt 
Went  Samor  with  uuahiieiipg  mdud  &mc  ; 
The  teaipest  from  the  moomain  aide  tore  dosra 
The  pine,  hke  a  acathed  txopiiy  caacing  it 
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To  moulder  in  the  vale,  but  Samor's  brow 
Fronted  the  rude  sky ;  the  free  torrent  felt 
The  ice  its  rushing  turbulence  o'ergrow, 
Translucent  in  its  cold  captivity 
It  hung,  but  Samor  burst  the  invading  frost 
From  the  untam'd  waters  of  his  soul,  and  flow'd 
Fetterless  on  his  deep  unfatbom'd  course. 

And  thou,  wild  Deva,  how  hast  thou  foregone 
Thy  summer  music,  and  thy  sunny  play 
Of  eddies  whitening  *mid  thy  channel  stones ; 
Bard-beloved  river,  on  whose  green-fring'd  brink 
The  fine  imagining  Grecian  sure  had  fcign*d 
'Twixt  thy  smooth  Naiads  and  the  Sylvans  rude 
Of  thy  grey  woods  stolen  amorous  intercourse; 
With  such  a  slow  reluctance  thou  delay^st 
Under  the  dipping  branches,  that  flap  up 
With  every  shifting  motion  of  the  wind 
Thy  limpid  moisture,  and  with  serpent  coil 
Dost  seem  as  thou  wouldst  mingle  with  thyself 
To  wander  o'er  again  the  same  loved  course. 
Now  lies  thy  ice-bound  bosom  mute  and  flat 
As  marble  pavement,  thy  overshadowing  woods 
One  bare,  brown  leaflessness,  that  faintly  drop 
At  intervals  the  heavy  icicles. 
Like  tears  upon  a  monumental  stone. 
But  though  the  merry  waters  and  brisk  leaves 
Are  silent,   with   their  close-couch'd  birds  of 

song, 
Even  in  this  blank  dead  season  music  loves 
Thy  banks,  and  sounds  harmonious  must  be 

heard 
Even  o'er  thy  frozen  waters.    *Twaa  a  hymn 
From  a  low  chapel  by  the  river  side, 
Came  struggling  through  the  thick  and  hazy  air, 
And  made  a  gushing  as  of  tears  flow  o'er 
The  Wanderer's  soul ;  the  form  winds  could  not 

bow. 
Nor  crazing  tempests  those  soft  sounds  amate ; 
Those  dews  of  music  melt  into  the  frame 
Of  adamant,  proof  against  the  parching  frost 

Under  the  porch  he  glided  in,  and  knelt 
Unnoticed  in  the  throng :  whose  motion  8way*d 
The  beasts  of  ravin,  he  before  his  God 
Wore  nought  distinctive,  save  of  those  bruised 

reeds 
Was  he  the  sorest  bruised,  and  deepest  seem'd 
The  full  devotion  settling  round  his  heart. 
More  musical  than  the  music  on  that  soul, 
So  long  inured  to  things  tumultuous,  sights 
Rugged  and  strange,  and  hurrying  and  distract, 
Came  the  sensation  of  a  face  beloved. 
The  calm  of  that  old  reverend  brow,  the  glow 
Of  its  thin  silver  locks,  was  like  a  flash 
Of  sunlight  in  the  pauses  of  a  storm. 
Now  hath  the  white-stoled  Bishop  lifted  up 
His  arms,  his  parting  benison  descends 
Like  summer  rain  upon  hb  flock.    Whose  ear, 
Oh,  holy  Germain,  felt  thy  gentle  tones 
As  Samor's  ?  ah,  when  last  thy  saintly  brow 
For  him  look*d  heavenward,  and  less  tremulous 

then 
Thy  voice  on  him  breathed  blessing,  'twas  in 

times 
Far  brighter,  at  that  jocund  bridal  hour 
When  Emeric,  rosy  between  shame  and  joy, 
Stood  with  him  by  the  altar  side :— -"  Thus  live 


In  love  till  life's  departure ;"— Such  thy  prayer ; 
Ah,  words  how  vain !  sweet  blessings  unenjoy'd ! 

The  throng  hath  parted ;  in  the  House  of  Grod 
Still  knelt  the  armed  man ;  with  pressure  strong 
He  clasp'd  old  Germain's  hand — "  Good  Bishop, 

thou 
Art  skill' d  in  balancing  our  earthly  sins. 
I  was  a  man,  whose  high  ambitious  head 
Was  among  God's  bright  stars;  I  deem'd  of 

earth 
As  of  a  place  whose  dust  my  feet  shook  off 
With  a  heaven-gifted  scorn,  so  far,  so  high 
Seem'd  I  above  its  tainting  elevate. 
At  midnight,  on  my  slumber  came  the  sin, 
I  will  not  say  how  exquisite  and  fair ; 
Mine  eyelids  sprung  apart  to  drink  it  in. 
My  soul  leap'd  up  to  clasp  it,  and  the  folds 
Of  passion,  like  a  fiery  robe,  wrapt  in 
My  nature ;  I  had  fallen,  but  bounteous  HeaTen 
Of  its  most  blest  permitted  one  t'  extend 
A  snow-white  arm  of  rescue."— "  The  hot  tean 
Corrode  and  fret  the  warrior's  brazen  helm; 
I  will  not  ask  thee  of  thine  outward  eyes, 
Hath  thy  soul  wept?" — "  Ay,  Bishop,  tears  of 

blood ; 
Sorrow  and  shame  weigh' d  down  my  nerveless 

arm, 
And  clipp'd  th'  aspiring  plumage  of  my  soul ; 
From  out  mine  own  heart  scorn  hiss'd  at  me.*'— 

••  Well, 
Strong  Man  of  arms,  hast  fought  the  inward  fight, 
And  God  remit  thy  sins,  as  I  remit." — 

**  Then  take  thou  to  thy  arms  thy  ancient 

fnend." 
So  saying,  uprose  Samor,  like  a  star 
Out  of  the  ocean,  shining  his  bright  face 
With  the  pure  dews  of  penitence.    But  he. 
The  old  man,  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept. 
As  though  th'  endearing  name,  my  Son,  wera 

voiced 
By  nature,  not  by  saintly  use,  a  sound 
Not  of  the  lips,  but  th'  overflowing  heart. 

Theirs  was  a  broken  conference,  drear  thotights 
Of  anguish,  desolation,  and  despair. 
So  moulded  up  with  recollections  sweet, 
They  made  the  sunken  visage  smile  through 

tears ; 
A  few  fair  roses  shed  on  a  brown  heath, 
A  little  honey  in  deep  cups  of  gall : 
Light  bridal  airs  broke  in  upon  by  sounds 
Funereal,  shouts  of  triumph  languishing 
To  the  faint  shriek  of  agony,  direness  forced . 
Into  the  fresh  bowers  of  deliglit,  and  death, 
Th'  unjoyous,  in  the  laughing  feast  of  joy. 

'Tb  th'  one  poor  luxury  the  wretched  have. 
To  speak  of  wretchedness — yet  brief  their  speech, 
"  Vengeance  and  vigilance,"  the  stem  adieu 
Even  in  that  hoary  Bishop's  ear,  he  went. 

But  by  the  Bishop's  side,  just  there  where  knelt 
Th'  Avenger,  a  new  form :  'twas  man  in  garb. 
But  the  thin  fringing  of  the  humid  eye. 
The  delicate  wanderings  of  the  rosy  veins. 
The  round  full  alabaster  of  the  skin, 
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aer,k. 
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Da  winning,  rad  wruj  xonp'i  *o  le  :i  QiMasf 
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T!iia  -Mie.  'he  Lzdv  'it 'lie  fiumner  tiark. 
T )  -vnora  'he  ifonaciine  issd  rtm  lur^  and  all 
T^i'  infonaiant  vqrers  piay'  1  itw  «7cninier 
T^uu:  'swc  a  iraman  <s«iin^  if  deiieis 
Ac  her  aewTtchm^  prwacncg  j'er  me  inind 
Cocnnamma  fibrnxs  at*  oacars  f    [is  ^hm  $km  f 
Those  nch  iipa.  obr  -i  manair&'s  banquet 
V~enin^  :he  >iii9t  with  trannc  kiaa^  thus  laWy, 
Thus  ieaoiaie.  :hu»  ^en.  .jl'  her  rail 
C'lreieaa.  s  ieep  in  shame,  fet  anaahametf ! 
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Bisaven    reconaled.   on  eartb  ilfc' 


The  anninred  bj  rhe  prophet's  ^tadiiemn^  «?■>> 
God's  inamunent.  haih  midniirhr  now 
Irs  sgint-wafiinir  mncnoa  f     Emerc.  she 
L^n  eorrh  so  mild,  in  her  tnni  inger  seam'd 
Cmiaturai  as  a  wrxr-sane-  on  a  hire. 
Aa  blood  opoa  the  pinion  at  i  dove. 
In  heaven  has  she  her  heaveniT  quanties 
Uoieamt  f  is  she  rhe  ange{  now  in  xil 
Bar  irs  besr  parr,  bbrsrveness  '    C«n  it  be 
Th'  on^enrle  Norrh,  the  bleak  and  snowy  i 
Estrange  her  now  7  those  etemenrs  of  earth 
Bat  *7nnnxze  bcicarh  rhe  moon,  the  stars 
AiH  aptnts  m  their  nature  prinlesrvd 


iDCtr  pore  and  contant  temperament 
G^de  fhroiifh  the  vorm  serene,  and  rasr 
Rove  rhe  frore  winter  air.    .4re  sounds  abroad. 
That  Samor  from  tas  mosey  pillow,  strctck^d 
Under  the  oak.  nph^  his  fa<*ad.  aod  then 
Like  one  bhas-overrofDe.  subsides  again  f 
Half  sleep,  half  atase  he  fies,  kis  nopckl 
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Articulate  each  gay  and  dancing  word, 
Distinct  each  delicate  and  dwelling  fall, 
Is  somewhere  in  the  air  about  him  ;  looks 
Are  on  him  of  a  bashful  eye,  too  fond 
To  turn  away,  too  timorous  to  fix 
And  rest  unwavering.    All  the  marriage  rite 
Is  acting  now  anew;  the  sunlight  falls 
Upon  the  gold-clasp'd  book  of  prayer,  as  then 
It  fell,  and  Germain  speaks  as  Germain  spake; 
And  Emeric,  on  her  cheek  the  tear  is  there. 
Where  then  it  hung  in  lucid  trembling  bright; 
The  very  fluttering  of  her  yielded  hand, 
When  gliding  up  her  finger  small,  the  ring 
Made  her  his  own  for  ever,  throbs  again 
Upon  his  sensitive  touch.     He  dares  not  move 
Lest  he  should  break  the  lovely  bubble  frail ; 
His  tranced  eyes  stir  not,  lest  they  rove  away 
From  that  delicious  sight ;  his  open  hand 
Lies  pulseless,  lest  the  slightest  change  disturb 
That  exquisite  sensation :  so  he  lies, 
Knowinc;  all  false,  yet  feeling  all  as  true. 

And  it  was  false,  yet  why  f  that  is  indeed, 
Which  is  to  sense  and  sight.     Ah,  well  beseems 
Us,  the  strong  insects  of  an  April  morn, 
Steady  and  constant  as  the  thistle's  down 
When  winds  are  on  it,  lasting  as  the  flake 
Of  springs  now  on  the  warm  and  grassy  ground, 
Well    beseems  us,  ourselves,  our  forms,  our 

Hves, 
The  earth  we  tread  on,  and  the  air  we  breathe, 
The  light  and  glassy  peopling  of  a  dream, 
T'  arraign  our  visions  for  their  perishhig, 
And  on  their  unreality  to  rail, 
Un«^rateful  to  the  illusion,  that  deceives 
To  rapture,  and  unwise  to  cast  away 
Sweet  flowers  because  they  are  not  amaranth. 

Thou,  Samor,  nor  ungrateful  nor  unwise, 
That,  *  scaping  from  this  cold  and  dark  below, 
Dost  spread  thee  out  for  thy  peculiar  joy 
A  land  of  fair  imaginings,  with  shapes, 
And  sounds,  and  motions,  and  sweet  stillnesses, 
Dost  give  up  all  the  moon  beholds  to  woe 
And  tumult,  hut  in  some  far  quiet  sphere 
Findest  thyself  a  pure  companionship 
With  spirits  thou  didst  love,  and  who  loved  thee 
While  passionate  and  earthly  sense  was  theirs. 
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Who  tracks  the  ship  along  the  sea  of  storms  f 
Who  through  the  dark  haste  of  the  wintry  clouds 
Picrceth  to  where  the  planet  in  retired 
And  constant  motion  the  blue  arch  of  heaven 
Travcrseth  ?    Sometimes  on  the  mountain  top 
Of  some  huge  wave  the  reappearing  bark 
Takes  its  high  stand,  with  pennon  fluttering  far 
And  cautious  sail  half  furl'd,  yet  eminent 
As  of  th'  assaulting  element  in  disdain. 
Sometimes  amid  the  darkness  falling  off. 
And  scattering  from  its  crystal  sphere  away. 
Bursts  out  the  argent  orb  refresh'd,  and  shows 
Its  lamp  unquenchable.    Thou  voyager 
'Mid  th(;  rude  waves  of  desolation.  Star 


Of  Britain^s  gloomy  night,  so  bafHest  thou 

My  swift  poetic  vision !  now  the  waves 

Ride  o'er  thee,  now  the  clouds  devour  thee  up, 

And  thou  art  lost  to  sight,  and  dare  I  say 

Lost  to  thy  immortality  of  song  ? 

Thee  too  anon  I  see  emerging  proud 

From  the  dusk  billows  of  calamity. 

That  swoln  and  haughty  from  the  recent  wreck 

Of  thy  compatriot  navy,  thee  assail 

With  their  accumulated  weight  of  surge. 

Thou  topst  some  high-browM  wave,  and  shaking 

off" 
On  either  side  their  fury,  brandishest 
Thy  solitary  banner.     Thee  I  see. 
Within  th*  embosoming  midnight  of  the  land. 
On  gliding  with  smooth  motion  undisturbed. 
And  through  the  glimpses  of  the  breaking  gloora. 
Sometimes  a  solemn  beauty  sheddest  forth 
On  the  distempered  face  of  human  things. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  Caer  Ebranc*  stood 
A  temple,  by  the  August  Severus  rear'd 
To  Mavors  the  Implacable ;  what  time 
That  CiBsar  stoopM  his  eagles  on  the  wreck' 
Of  British  freedom,  when  the  mountaineer. 
The  King  of  Morven,  if  old  songs  be  sooth, 
Fingal,  from  Carun's  bloody  flashing  wavest 
Shook  the  fled  Roman  on  his  new-built  wall ; 
And  Ossian  woke  up  on  his  hill  of  dreams. 
And  spread  the  glory  of  his  song  abroad. 
To  halo  round  his  sceptred  Hero's  head. 

But  not  the  less  his  work  of  pride  pursued 
Th'  imperial  Roman ;  up  the  pillars  rose. 
Slow  lengthening  out  their  long  unbroken  lines; 
In  delicate  solidity  advanced. 
And  stately  grace  toward  the  sky,  till  met 
By  the  light  massiveness  of  roof,  that  sloped 
Down  on  their  flowery  capitals.    Nor  knew 
That  man  of  purple  and  of  diadem. 
The  Universal  Architect  at  work. 
Framing  for  him  a  narrow  building  dark. 
The  grave's  lone  building.    Th'  emperor  and  his 

bones 
Into  the  blank  of  things  forgot  and  past 
Had  mouldcr'd,  but  this  proud  and  'during  pile, 
By  wild  weeds  overgrown,  by  yellow  hues 
Of  age  deep  tinted,  still  a  triumph  wrought 
!  O'er  time,  and  Christian  disregard,  and  stood 
As  though  to  mock  its  Maker's  perishing. 

Upon  the  eastern  pediment  stood  out 
A  fierce  relief,  where  the  tumultuous  stone 
Was  nobly  touch'd  into  a  fit  device 
For  th'  immortal  Homicide  within :  it  show'd 
His  coming  on  the  earth ;  the  God  had  burst 
The  gates  of  Janus,  that  fell  shattering  back 
Behind  him,  from  the  wall  the  rearing  steeds 
Sprung  forth,  and  with  their  stony  hoofs  the  air 
Insulted.    Them  BcUona  urged,  abroad 
Her  snaky  locks  from  her  bare  wrinkled  brow 
Went  scattering ;  forward  the  haggard  charioteer 
Lean'd,  following  to  the  coursers'  resking  flanks 
The  furrowing  scourge  with  all  herself,  and  hung 
Over  their  backs  half  fury,  and  half  joy. 
As  though  to  listen  to  their  bruising  hoofs, 
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Tbac  tnirapled  'he  'hick  masaacre.     Elrect  ,  It  <nit  along  the  air.  rill  almost  lailM 

Behind,  wiih  shield  'Iniwn  in  and  forward  wpear^   The  ioght  to  track  it  to  ita  pondemiis  telL 
The  ooned  helm  &iely  <3ha^}ed  rorh'  arching  brow, ,  Then  taking  on  his  throne  hia  q^met  seat. 


The  Gild  stood  up  within  the  car.  that  aeem'd 
To  nish  whenever  the  fleet  wind  awept  by. 
HLb  hmw  was  glory,  and  hia  arm  was  power. 
And  a  smooth  immortality  of  youth. 
Like  treahnefls  from  EUysium  newiy  left^ 
Th'  embalming  of  celestial  aira  inhaled. 
Touch' d  with  a  beauty  to  be  shudder' d  at 
His  massy  shape,  a  lightning-like  fierce  grace, 
That  makes  itself  admired^  whilst  it  destroys. 

Tbere  on  a  throne,  fronting  the  morning  son^ 
CaswaOon  sate ;  his  sceptre  a  bright  sword 
Unsheathed ;  with  savage  art  had  he  broke  op 
His  helmet  to  the  likeness  o(  a  crown. 
Thereon  uncouthly  set  and  clustering  bright 
Rich  jewels  glittered  ;  to  his  people  ranged 
Upon  the  steps  of  marble  sloping  down. 
Barbaric  justice  minist'ring  he  sate, 
Elzpounding  the  absolute  law  of  his  own  will, 
And  from  the  abject  at  his  feet  received 
Homage  that  seem'd  like  worship  :  not  alone 
From  bb  wild  people,  but  from  lips  baptized. 


Back,  back  to  Eengiat.  say  my  lance  £es  tfaoB, 
Bid  him  o'ercast  it,  then  come  here  again 
To  menace  at  Caswallon." — '*  3oft  and  weak* 
(Pursued   the    unwondering  Stranger)    know'ii 

thou  not, 
Tbere  is  s  strength,  that  is  not  of  the  arm, 
Xor  standeth  in  the  muscles'  sinewy  play  f 
It  strike! h,  but  its  striking  is  unseen. 
It  wieldeth,  what  it  wieldeth  seeming  yet 
3way'd  by  its  own  free  motion.     King,  I 
Thou  atepp'st  nor,  speak' st  aor.  but  obedient  stiC 
To  Hengist's  empire,  thtni'rt  a  dog  that  himts 
But  as  rhy  master  slips  thee  on  his  ^ame, 
A  bridled  steed  that  vaunteth  as  his  own 
fiSs  rider's  prowess." — '*  Hah  I  I  know  thee 
Bisolent  outcast,  Samor  ?" — **  And  I  thee. 
Self-outcast,  once  a  Briton — oh  thou  fair  a 
When  most  thou  seem'st  exalted,  oh  most 
When  most  ennobled,  a  most  pitii'ul  slave 
When  bearing  thee  most  lordly !     Briton  once. 
Ay.  every  clod  of  earth  that  makes  a  part 
Of  rhis  Lsle's  rotmd,  each  leaf  of  every  treef 


Came  titlea  that  might  make  the  patient  Heavemi  j  And  every  wave  of  every  streamlet  brook. 

Banc  to  the  utterance  of  a  laughing  scorn  ; 

SGgiit  wake  up  from  the  boaom  of  the  grave, 

A  bitter  and  eompasBonate  contempt. 

To  hear  the  inheritance  of  her  dull  worms. 

Named  m  his  dauntless  and  unblushing  style, 

**  Unconqu'rable  !   Ommpotent!  Suprctne!"— 


!  Should  look  upon  thee  with  a  moiher^s  gi; 

\  And  speak  unto  thee  with  a  mother's  voice. 
But  thou,  most  unpious  and  tinnaiunil  son, 
Haax.  sold  thy  mother  to  the  ahame  and  cum 

j  (3f  foreign  lust,  hast  knit  a  league  to  rend 

I  And  sever  her.  most  proud  if  some  torn  Smb 
Be  cast  thee  6br  thy  lot. '^— Then  rose  again 
Coswallon.  from  his  brow  the  crown  took  aS, 
And  placing  it  in  Samor'a  hand — '*  I  read 
Thy  purpose,  and  there's  fire  in%  by  my 


Bat  aU  along  the  ranging  column  files. 
And  all  abroad  the  turgid  laudings  spread, 
**  Unconqu'rable  !  Omnipotent!  Supreme  !^ 

Now.  Somor.  place  that  crown  upon  my  head. 
Yet  be,  the  Stranger,  whom  Prince  3Calwyn  Do  me  thy  homage,  kneeling,  as  thy  king, 
leads,  .  And  thou  and  I,  we'll  have  a  glorious  tilt 

Be  bows  not,  chose  hymn'd  flatteries  seem  to  jar  j  At  these  proud  Saxons.     Turn  not  off;  may  boyv 
Upon  his  sense,  so  high  his  head  he  bears  I  Gild  their  young  javelins  m  Caswallon's  blood,. 

Above  them,  Uke  a  man  eonstrain'd  to  walk         |  And  women  pluck  me  by  the  beard,  if  e'er 
Amid  low  tufts  oi  poisonous  herbs ;  he  fronts         On  other  terms  I  league  with  thee.'* — ^The  cra>«it 
The  monarch,  and  thus  'gins  his  taunting  strain  :   Samor  received,  and  Samor  look'd  to  heaven, 
'*  Unconqu'rable !  whose  cooqtiering  is  the  wolTs  And  Samor  bow'd  his  knee, — "^  Almi^ity  God* 

If  thine  eternal  thunderbolts  are  yet 
Unweary  of  their  function  dire,  if  earth 
Yet,  yet  have  not  exhausted  and  consumed 
Thy  fiame-wing'd  armoury  of  wrath,  reserre 
Some  signal  and  particular  revenge 
For  this  man's  head:  so  thb  firal  earth  shall  ten. 
Ere  doomsday,  that  the  sin,  whose  moostroca 

shape 
Doch  most  ofiend  thy  nice  and  sensitive  sight. 
Is  to  bear  arms  against  oar  native  land. 
Bfake  tboa  of  him  a  moimmental  ruin. 
To  pabliah  in  the  ages  long  remote. 
That  sometimes  is  thy  red  right  hand  oplifi 
Against  the  fiving  guilty.'* — ^And  to  earth, 
Upleaping,  Samor  daah'd  the  crown ;  the  gems 
Lay  scarry  on  the  pavemem  white.    On  high 
Caswallon  the  rear'd  sword  of  justice  swung. 
Heavy  with  death,  above  th'  Avenger's  head. 
Bat  he — **  CaswaUoo,  bold  thine  hand,   hen, 

here 
Thy  warrant  for  my  niety,  by  thy  son 
A  poniard  given,  upon  fas  heart  to  wreak 
All  evil  done  myaelC."     Whh  bosom  bar« 


That  when  the  shifting  battle  rages  yet. 
Steals  to  some  desert  comer  of  the  field. 
And  riocs  on  the  spoils.     Omnipotent ! 
Ay,  ao  a  passive  weapon,  wielded  now. 
If ow  cast  awmy  contemptooas  for  the  dust 
To  eanfcer  and  to  rust  aroand.    Supreme  t 
O'er  whom  is  Rain  on  its  vnltare  wings, 
Seoflbg  the  bobble  wheteupou  thoa  ridest. 
And  wadng  Hengist's  call  to  swoop  and  piem 
And  JJwipare  its  swoln  and  airy  pride. 
Whoae  (fiadem  of  glory,  sword  of  power. 
Yea,  breath  of  Ii£i,  at  Hengist's  wayward  win, 
Cfing  to  thee,  ready  at  his  beck  to  &de. 
And  ihiver  and  expire."—"  At  Heogist's  call ! 
At  Hengist's  beck!  at  Hengist's !"--die  word 

choked. 
With  eyes  that  dog  mto  the  Stnoga'm  hee^ 
Yet  so  by  wrath  bewildered,  they  hod  loot 
Distiitction,  rose  Caswallon.    From  the  wall 
A  lance  be  seized,  huge  as  a  pine-tree  stem. 
That  on  Bleneatharm  stands  sheer  'gainst  Hen- 

yen's  storms : 
For  o'er  sU  beads  a  long  and  rapid  fiigbt 
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Stood  Malvvyn  by  th'  Avenger's  side.     But  he 

Viewing  that  downy  skin  empurpled  o*er 

With  youth's  light  colouring,  and  his  constant 

mien, 
Cast  down  the  dagger,  and  "  Fall  what  fall  may, 
Excellent  boy,  my  hand  shall  still  be  white 
From  blood  of  thine.'* — Like  wild-boar  in  his 

rush 
Baffled,  or  torrent-check'd,  Caswallon  paused — 
"  Now,  Christian,  where  learnt  thou  the  art  to 

wrest 
My  vengeance  from  me  ?  Go,  go,  I  may  strike 
If  the  fit  fire  me. — By  Andraste,  boy, 
Boy  Malwyn,  there's  thy  father  in  thy  blood. 
Ha!    Samor,  thou  hast  *scaped  me  now,  ere- 

while 
I'll  make  a  footstool  of  thy  neck,  to  mount 
On  Britain's  throne:  alive  or  dead,  I'll  have 
A  knee  as  supple,  and  a  front  as  low 
From  thee,  as  any  of  my  milk-fed  slaves : 
Go,  go." — And  Malwyn  led  the  Avenger  forth 
Along  the  dull  and  sleepy  shore  of  Ouse, 
Till  all  Caer  Ebranc's  sounds  flagg'd  on  his  ear, 
And  all  its  towers  had  dwindled  from  his  sight. 
Ere  parting,  Malwyn  clasp'd  his  hand,  and  tears 
Hung  in  his  eyelids. — "  Oh,  thou  know'st  not  yet 
How  Hengist  sways  my  father's  passive  mind  ! 
My  sister,  my  sweet  Lilian,  she  whose  sight 
Made  mine  eyes  tremble,  whom  I've  stolen  to 

see. 
Despite  my  father's  stem  command,  asleep 
With  parted  lips,  and  snowy  breathing  skin, 
Scarce  knew  she  me,  her  brother;  her  knew  I 
So  only  that  my  spirit  yearn'd  to  mix 
With  hers  in  fondness,  she,  even  she,  the  soft, 
The  innocent,  a  wolf  had  loved  her,  she 
Hath  felt  the  drowning  waters  o'er  her  close, 
Fair  victim  of  a  hellish  sacrifice.'* 
After  a  troubled  silence,  spake  the  Chief: 
*'  Malwyn,  my  Christian  pupil,  God  will  give 
The  loved  on  earth  another  meeting-place ; 
Adieu,  remember,  Vengeance,  Vigilance.*'— 

The  spring  had  made  an  early  effort  faint, 
T*  encroach  upon  the  Winter's  ancient  reign, 
And  she  had  lured  forth  from  the  glittering  earth 
The  snowdrop  and  pale  cowslip,  th'  elder  tree 
And  hawthorn  their  green  buds  shot  out,  yet 

fear'd 
T'  entrust  the  rude  air  with  their  dainty  folds, 
A  fresh  green  sparkled  where  the  snow  had  been. 
And  here  and  there  a  bird  on  the  bare  spray 
Warbled  a  timorous  welcome,  and  the  stream 
Of  Eamont,  as  rejoicing  to  be  free. 
Went  laughing  down  its  sunny  silvering  course. 

The  only  wint*ry  thing  on  Eamont's  shore 
Is  human ;  powerless  are  the  airs  that  touch 
To  breathing  and  to  kindling  the  dead  earth, 
Powerless  the  dewy  trembling  of  the  sun, 
To  melt  around  the  heart  of  Vortimer 
The  snow  that  flakes  and  curdles  there— that 

bank, 
That  little  bank  of  fiiir  and  cherish'd  turf. 
Whereon  his  head  reclines,  ah,  doth  not  rest ! 
By  its  round  swelling,  likest  were  a  graTe, 
Save  that  *twere  brief  and  narrow  for  all  else 
But  fairy,  or  those  slender  watery  shapes 


That  dance  beneath  the  stream.    Yet  there  the 

spring 
Hath  dropp'd  her  first,  her  tenderest  bloom ;  the 

airs 
Find  the  first  flowery  odours  on  that  spot ; 
Cowslip  is  there  and  primrose  faint  and  pale, 
The  daisy  and  the  violet's  blue  eyes. 
Peeping  from  out  the  shaking  grass.    The  step 
Of  Samor  wakens  the  pale  slumberer  there. 
He  lifts  his  lean  hands  up,  and  parts  away 
The  matting  hair  from  o'er  his  eyes,  which  look 
As  though  the  painful  sunlight  wilder'd  them. 
With  stony  stare  that  saw  not.    Save  that  lay 
A  shepherd's  wallet  by  his  side,  had  seem'd 
That  foot  of  man  ne*er  ventured  here ;  all  sounds 
Were  strange  and  foreign,  save  the  pendent  arms 
Swinging  above  with  heavy  knolUng  sound. 
But  Samor's  presence  made  a  sudden  break 
Upon  his  miserable  flow  of  thought ; 
He  motion' d  first  with  bony  arm,  then  spake. 
"  Away,  away,  thou'rt  fearful,  thou'lt  disturb, 
Away  with  thy  arm'd  head  and  iron  heel. 
She  will  not  venture,  while  thy  aspect  fierce 
Haunts  hereabout,  she  cannot  brook  a  sound. 
Nor  any  thing  that's  rude,  and  dark,  and  hardi, 
Nor  any  voice,  nor  any  look  but  mine ; 
She  will  not  come  up,  if  thou  linger' st  here ; 
Hard  and  discourteous  man,  why  seek  to  keep 
My  own,  my  buried  from  me  I  why  prevent 
The  smiling  intercourse  of  those  that  love  !" — 
*'  Sad  man,  what  mean'st  thout" — *'  Speak  not, 

but  begone, 
I  tell  thee;  she's  beneath,  I  laid  her  there, 
And  she'll  come  up  to  me,  I  know  she  will. 
Trembling  and  slender,  soft  and  rosy  pale. 
I  know  it,  all  things  sound,  and  all  things  smile. 
As  when  she  wont  to  meet  me." — *'  Woefil 

youth. 
The  dead  shall  never  rise  but  once."— "And 

why  f 
The  primrose  that  was  dead,  I  saw  it  shed 
Its  leaves,  and  now  again  'tis  fresh  and  fair ; 
The  swallow,  fled  on  gliding  wing  away, 
Like  a  departing  spirit,  see  it  skims 
The  waters;    the  white  dormouse,  that  went 

down 
Into  its  cave,  hath  been  abroad ;  the  stream. 
That  was  so  silent,  hark  !  its  murmuring  voice 
Is  round  about  us.     Lilian  too,  to  meet 
The  voices  and  the  breathing  things  she  loved. 
Amid  the  sunshine  and  the  springing  joy 
Will  rise  again." — **  Kind  Heaven,  I  should  have 

known. 
Though  rust-embrown'd,  yon  breast-plate  and 

yon  helm, 
I  should  have  known,  though  furrowy,  sunk  and 

wan, 
That  face,  though  wreck'd  and  broken  that  tall 

form; 
Prince  Vortimer !  in  maiden  or  in  child. 
Fancies  so  sick  and  wild  had  been  most  sad, 
But  in  a  martial  and  renowned  chief. 
Might  teach  a  trick  of  pity  to  a  fiend. 
Oh,  n\;Lich  abused!  much  injured,  well,  too  well 
Hath  that  fell  man  the  deed  of  evil  wrought.**— 
"  Man,  man!  then  there  is  man,  whose  blood 

will  flow, 
Whose  flesh  will  quiver  under  the  keen  steel, 
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T.i  4or:n^       A^'.ierR  .s     uia   v.'ui  '   iofui  iamor. 

Artrt    -^Titnar    iiki     lw»     lii*?.    ind     bu*— '*  Htosns 

l^C^iii   ml^•   n»m  ron  larrow  nirt'   'nmfi  ip 

J  -nni  l'-i;un  ♦  ■'Vf*rr  uil.  mil  ^fin.  u\d  lima, 

T »  vi»;*»a  -'r.^m    ti"  vuhmh  t*:^.      T'ly  irm 

Kiu»f   i#*rv**  uiri.  ri7»»tii»n  ;   Ji    lu'  •nuitr?'*  tame. 
!S'ii  .n    Ut»  >»v'i.    i\at  :iu~'  .misi   in  vrriaii'  L" 

?air  iniiw#»r  -vih  -In*  ir:uiiibriiin>4  i;^  .jwant 
W.ium  -W  .lad  mnc  iiiwn  jnm   tie  ■i^drtian^ing' 

X.iit  li«  .uliraiH  rujr  u'  .u»  <r^. 

•'  'j'l.  p#»r:in»i«  7'mr  liasam.  "  4*iil  -v«nr.iii 
i*aainr.       /•»  :n«»  ir  .r»«l4im.  7'»  'atc^  ixF 
H^^av^Ti' ^  -innilx  mim  ul   nir  iftr'TRr  par*  itoiBiL, 
T-*  .fti^Azit  :Jiriui4t»»n  *:uniu!ir!».  -tie   iiinc 
Ot'  .UMiit  .' »  .u.i.4t*  I  l^^^r''.  iiv.»   :i»*  luie 
Ot'  .innmir  uiiL  <eJt>uiiiuru.i>n  irimi 
Ti  [jasjunnii  niiirt/    t;iri.    inr?:!:irn':iHft: 
THj5  *f»»n  mil  Pignn  7»»nttRnn(trt  mnc^uy 
Ti  i  CUriKum   vir-;w»,    uui    nir  ^rx7&Sr  t&at 

.imtint 
Uim  '!i*  'iirone  iit  G»wl,  'hiiuiiii  larahiy  Ttmed 
W.i;x  uncr-iytaiioas,  'ak^  :h«r  Ji^ic  ynchttrk'dJ^ 


V'lfci    he  no-Hir  jorrnw    ina  ■Riax 
T'rr  ii^-*rmiiS5  -"O^^t^  '        ^i-  «  "waor. 
^BLia  le  o  maa  'mm   tiase  >ia  «sne 

-kiM.  'tnnK  in  ,«>▼».  jo  nore  a  je  ^ijenri 

2;iin  »  'txKv.  7m  mm  niaw^  -mid.  mid* 
T!ie  apiciBr^*  -^nnoenn^  ^co  »  tmi  md  arofv^ 
'Zn  root'  nxt  wniL  itrp  itimjs  tie  iuiicr  Wt, 
-Vnit.  'There  na  nfiknts''  micgs  iKci  *d  jBunii. 
T!ie  iwtei'  *  «tilesi  •fmier  ma  mil  :inru 
'T.ime  I'y  Tim  :    m  ns  xussnumie  iiesrtli 
T!ie    lilod  -^rmm   ma  «aw  leeta   zrznrL 

rtramL 
T-«  >  io  iirie.   i^m.  imi  iivihI  •inn^. 
W'ltiijtit   la  eniifcr  neimBrr:   irst  -rnli  !caL 
Lone  ma  mtimnHii  fwee^.  ^e  iinunag  bed 
3b  -nata.  vaere  ha  ^mciM'tii  xiri  :»  laoL 
T'len  -nws  le  -*r»»r:'  -rijiintifT:    *vt*.  ind 
.Laa  -^nii.  ul  nul   il  ler.    hai   »  loi  'ticTV : 
Smcrrc  iaiint»  jfv»»r^  Tntrr*.   hprw'  *  lar  i  ioar 
Hft  4mi  vbrm  mih  int  itioivi   tirnuch.  ia 
rfrwin   lie  rnenier  i  iiamm  T'Terr?  ner  nim 
3nih  lever  i!anc«t.  no  ■▼miiunr  -vaenca  aar 
3xiTB  lews-  4azt!?i  br  nm  :  'tie  vrndls  ': 
SifT  wnice  :  iiK*  tnirn.   now    iemiuy  v^aid. 

leen 
"^irni    in   si  mnny  'hmgs :  'hers  inm^s^ 

aotr. 
TTie   lute,   tinm  '^rhence  ihosB   ixanimmes 

■ira^T. 
Si  «iiiHjT»-iikd  iweer.  "iwy  -seem*'!  ia  lirap 

le-Tven. 
T  Jem.  -vtierF!   tie  5ax  :ame  ^airui^  rar  bur 
Tilers,  nnneti  vnh  ler  mams,  'iiii  me  srr 
Ajd  hem  'tie  indm  rtnurti.  iie  murh  ir  l 
A  iirlB  "wiiiiH.  ma  hen  "he  led  if  ieniit. 
And  !u  lnu  iniv  hthiI  if  lai'.-nmenr.  afnm^cl 
W*!-!  jinn^  X  ienrifTTirB  "it-iie  wnrrl  if  i^odr 
5till  ipen.  "^omiir  roiiid  im  -riiiwse  liar 
En  'anr»  mil  irilianr  rnarstrers  •emblazed* 
Tbe  Preacher  i  '*  ^mirr  if  ▼nranea'"' 


B  ir  Firimer  iqwn  'he  ^ruwy  lanJt 
Ffart  taii«n  ;    "  Nit  lan^^,  5we«t:  spirit,  ok 

iiinif. 
fftufctl  rouM**  Mt  wanting  «>a  iiy  jrw*;  T' — 


T«f  im8Ki9Mnp«nied  die  A^ftn^vr  gast, — 
A3  rbnTU^h-  the  wonted  d^L  and  aolema  wocdny 
"^Venqeaoce  sad  T'^pIimiTe,'"  had   Sj^i   fata 
there, 
T^irrmier  cemama  by  Eonmxr 


.^jwnrtf !  rhe  driee  hear  cfay  loneCy 
Thy  liineiy  'rtad  m  in  the  (piier  vaie^ 
TV.y  'ivn^'y  *rm.  amiii  hia  dimp  tr'snjch.'d 
T'.i**  -"'.'».^v^  iii^Tini  'ipon  aome  eraahmip  belot 
rr^aAi.".-^  :n  'haiwier  and  m  deach.     Bat  dseSv 
V*  ►!    *»i^  E  -hee  by  Severn  ade !  what  soft 
Ard  :.M(.->r.'  fti'^ra^inn  wiles  dieeosv 
Ev^;-.  or*  'Hjjt  vAd  and  gii«y  Aprfl  day, 
T^*  rhe  .«ui  (i&Mtn  of  cby  moent  bsow ! 
Why  wjn^  fcr  rhyielf  che  wotmwuud  eoyf 
Wr*y  pl'inge  (nr/>  rhe  inaae  of  bicxemess  t 
Or  wfc^y,  wi!li  aad  indalgeace,  pamper  up. 


Hiiw  *ikrf  ia  ^THr*  *ij  ileawir^  '   !iera  no 
One  'fay-  -ine  iiirir.  -u  «e  'iie  -f^i*  ank  <tt] 
tini  rhe  ^^nrer.  "v-jrh  ii3  wonnid  5iiL 
'*ri»  smnffs  *HnTpninon^-— ind  tj  TTirhsr  tip 
Sad  r^iiraf.     Ami  *iie  Tiaonary  Turhc ' 
Hii«r  wTiI  iis  iiry  fiirnijj  rame  -ffiuinij^  <iowix« 
Htaie.  where  is  aid  teumiiar  •uoiin^  liL 
T»  arrange  xmpniiiua. — Bur  die 

P»t  wavmg  a'«r  his  airht.  ar  once  he  Anui^he 
Oi  char  seaTci  day  of  desnny.  when  his  feoc 
SmoLi  orampie  on  trs  seek,  and  burat  a.w«y. 


Ok  aemst  tmreHer  o'er  a  rna'd  land. 
Tec  ooee  im^c  most  I  seek  thee  'ami  tka 
Tke  ieanlaiK^  die  iead.     On  Ambrr  plam« 
On  Xarder^a  bisated  place  of  pnde. 


At  duKance  'twas  a  thTo<ir*d  meaddw.  bneht 
Wttk  rar&er  herbe^  dian  tite  HMor^md  brown 
Aroimd  k.  the  LmmiiLws  weeds  luok^d  bocOr 
Aad  gfanffed  their  inaxiy-caiiKzrs  ffeck'd 


.  scaCterM  all  around  appear'd 
of  that  sampcncras  feast,  the 
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Of  lifeless  things,  that  gnily  glitterM  still, 
While  all  the  living  had  been  dark  so  long. 
Fragments  of  banners,  and  pavilion  shreds, 
Or  broken  goblet  here  and  there,  or  ring. 
Or  collar  on  that  day  how  proudly  worn ! 

A  stolen  and  hurried  burying  had  there  been ; 
Here  had  the  pious  workman,  as  disturbed 
At  his  imperfect  toil,  left  struggling  out 
A  hand,  whose  bleachM  bones  seemM  even  yet 

to  grasp 
The  earth,  so  early,  so  untimely  left. 
And  here  the  grey  flix  of  the  wolf,  here  black 
Lay  feathers  of  the  obscene  raven's  wing, 
Showing,  where  they  had  marr'd  the  fruitless 

toil. 
And  uncouth  stones  bore  here  and  there  a  name, 
Haply  the  vaunted  heritage  of  kings. 

It  was  a  sad  and  stricken  place ;  though  day 
Was  in  the  heaven,  and  the  fresh  grass  looked 

green. 
The  light  was  withcr'd,  nor  was  silence  there 
A  soothing  quiet ;  busy  'twas,  and  chill 
And  piercing,  rather  absence  of  strong  sound, 
Than  stillness,  like  the  shivering  interval 
Between  the  pauses  of  a  passing  bell. 

Oh  Britain  !  what  a  narrow  place  confines 
Thy  powerful  and  thy  princely  I  that  grey  earth 
Was  what  adorn' d  and  made  thee  proud:  the 

fair, 
Whose  beauty  was  the  rapture  of  thy  maids, 
The  treasure  of  thy  mothers:  and  the  brave. 
Whose  constant  valour  was  thy  wall  of  strength : 
The  wealthy,  whose  air-gilding  palace  towers 
Made  thee  a  realm  of  glory  to  detain 
The  noon-day  sun  in  his  career ;  thy  wise, 
Whose  grave  and  solenm  argument  controllM 
Thy  councils,  and  thy  mighty,  whose  command 
Was  law  in  thy  strong  cities.     Beauty,  wealth, 
Might,  valour,  wisdom,  mingled  and  absorb'd 
In  one  cold  similarity  of  dust. 
One  layer  of  white  and  silent  ashes  all. 
The  air  breathes  of  mortality ;  abroad 
A  spirit  seems  to  hover,  pouring  in 
Dim  thoughts  of  Doomsday  to  the  soul ;  steal  up 
Voiceless  sensations  of  eternity 
From  the  blank  earth.     Oh,  is  it  there  beneath 
Th'  invisible  everlasting  T  or  dispersed 
Among  its  immaterial  kindred  free. 
The  elements  ?     Oh  man !  man  !  fit  compeer 
Of  worms  and  angels,  trodden  under  foot. 
Yet  boundless  by  the  infinite  expanse 
Of  ether!  mouldering  and  immutable  ! 

But  thou,  Avenger,  in  that  quiet  glebe, 
How  many  things  are  hid,  once  link'd  to  thee 
By  ties  more  gentle  than  the  coupling  silk, 
That  pairs  two   snowy  doves!   hands  used  to 

meet 
In  brotherly  embrace  with  thine,  and  hearts 
Wherein  thy  image  dwelt,  clear,  changeless,  full 
.\s  the  Spring  moon  upon  a  crystal  lake  : 
Faces  in  feast,  in  council,  and  in  fight, 
'rimt  took  their  colouring  from  thine.    And  thou 
Alone  art  breathing,  moving,  speaking  here. 
Amid  the  cold,  the  motionless,  the  mute! 
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Among  that  solemn  multitude  of  graves 
One  woman  hath  her  dwelling,  round  and  round 
She  wanders  with  a  foot  that  seems  to  fear 
That  it  is  treading  over  one  beloved. 
She  seems  to  seek  what  she  despairs  to  find. 
There's  in  her  eye  a  wild  inquiring  roll. 
Yet  th*  eye  is  stony.    Oft  she  stops  to  hear, 
Then,  as  in  bitter  disappointment,  shakes 
Her  loose  hair,  and  again  goes  wandering  on. 
She  shriek'd  at  Samor's  presence,  and  flung  up 
Her   arms,  and    in    her   shriek  was   laughter. 

••Thou! 
What  dost  thou  with  that  face  above  the  earth. 
Thou  ehouldst  be  with  the  rest!" — "  My  friend's 

soft  bride 
The  dainty  Evelene !"— *•  That's  it,  the  name 
Wherewith  the  winds  have  mock'd  me  every 

morn. 
And  every  dusky  eve — or  was  it  then  ? 
Ay"  then  it  was,  when  I  was  wont  to  sleep 
On  a  soft  bed,  and  when  no  rough  winds  blew 
About  me,  when  I  ever  saw  myself 
Drcst  glitt'ringly,  and  there  was  something  else 
Then,  which  there  is  not  now." — ••  Thy  Elidure, 
Sad  houseless  widow!" — •*  Hah  !  thou  cunning 

man, 
'Twas  that,  'twas  that!  and  thou  canst  tell  me  too 
Where  they  have  laid  him — well  thou  canst,  I 

know 
There's  deep  connexion  'twixt  my  grief  and  thee. 
Thou,  thou  art  he  that  wakest  sleepers  up. 
And  send'st  them  forth  along  the  cold  bare  heath, 
To  seek  the  dark  and  disappearing.    There 
Sound  bowlings  at  the  midnight  bleak,  and  blasts 
Shivering  and  fierce.    And  there  come  peasant 

boors 
That  bring  the  mourner  bread,  and  weave  the 

roof 
Above  her,  of  the  brown  and  rustling  fern ; 
But  never  sounds  the  voice,  or  comes  the  shape 
She  sought  for.     Oh,  my  wakings  and  my  sleeps 
How  exquisite  they  were  !  upon  his  breast 
I  slept,  and  when  I  woke  there  smiled  his  face." 

Even  as  the  female  pigeon  to  her  nest, 
All  ruffled  by  rude  winds  and  discomposed. 
Returning,  with  full  breast  sits  brooding  down. 
And  all  sinks  smooth  around  her  and  beneath  t 
So  when  the  image  of  departed  joy 
Revisited  the  heart  of  that  sad  wife. 
Settled  to  peace  its  wayward  and  distraught. 
Sweetly  she  spake,  and  unconfusedly  heard. 
Of  him  the  low,  the  undistinguish'd  laid, 
Of  Samor's  friend,  her  bridegroom,  Elidure. 
And  somewhat  of  her  pale  and  tender  bloom 
With  a  faint  flourishing  enliven'd  up 
The  wither'd  and  the  sunken  in  her  cheek ; 
But  when  again  alone,  o'er  heart  and  brain 
Flash'd  back  the  wandering,  recommenced  the 

search 
Ever  with  broken  questionings,  and  mute 
Lip-parted  listenings,  pauses  at  each  grave, 
As  though  it  were  her  right,  where  lay  her  lord. 
That  some  inherent  consciousness  should  start 
Within  her ;  though  'lis  nature's  law,  that  one 
Cold  undistinguish'd  silence  palls  the  dead, 
Yet.  yet  'tis  hard  and  cruel  not  to  grant 
One  low  sound,  even  the  likeness  of  a  sound, 
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To  :eil  lier  wipre   u  .ar  iier  down  ind  liie. 
Sure  thftrft  ir<^  "piri."*  round  ler.  yet  ail  iea^jed 
Ta  ahiiH«  iiui  eaa  iMfmy.  and  uia.  even  aia. 
Piiiiesa  w    lie  rpsi.  wiili  ;ealoiui  -TarB 
Conceoiinii  iis*  feii  prfh«»nce.     Ghoatly  night 
Wafts  nor  lo  lUHk  .niciliijenre ;  '^fae  day 
dhow-)  .loriiuiir  with  ,19  jroad  jnd  «rianiig  rays. 


BOOK    X 


BcT  *hott  trwn  Nortli  -o  Soath  hast  ranged  the 

From  Skiddaw  m  \he  Comwnil  %a-beat  rocka. 

One  icv  hire  ofdi'^^ilaiion  izohi, 

w  - 

One  level  -^heer  .)t'3«HTOw  md  dismay. 
ATentrer'  'hon  iiast  'rnveraefi.  tiaat  hut  held 
Companionsliip  with  moumera  and  with  siavea. 

Upon  *he  nnrhem  rocka  of  Com  will  meet 
Th'  Aveniiftr  md  rhe  Warrior;  'htis  spake  be: — 
**  How  nanne  ye  yoti  sironir  caatle  on  the  rock  V 
'*  Tinta^l,  rhe  pnnce  (Jorloia'  towers." — '*  And 

whoMe 
T<m  aoldiera  cn^fing  with  their  camp  the  shore. 
And  jon  embarrled  navy  on  the  sea, 
Roomfing^    their    moony  drcie  V^     ^''  Mine  '/' — 

'*  And  thou?" 
•■*  Xerhink*.  moer  solemn  qTiestioner,  the  heim 
Might   well  pr«)ciaim   Pendragon." — **  Xo^   the 

front. 
Whereon  that  scaly  blazon  laed  to  glow. 
Had  ne'er  heen  jirding  with  onnatural  nege 
A  Bririah  caarle.  while  all  Britain  lay 
In  chain*  beneath  the  Stranger.'' — '•  What  art 

rhoti. 
That  b*»nrdest  in  thy  high  and  tauntinjr  vein 
The   Pinnrren  of   the   landT* — '*  A   Prince '/* — 

"  Thiia  arm'd 
And   fhiia  aitired!" — **^Mifljudging!  most  rhoa 

learn 
The  acTJona  are  the  raiment  oi  the  man  f 
Better  to  serve  my  country  in  worn  weeds 
And  A\nxe^  arms  like  mine,  than  'gainst  her  sons 
To  lace  a  goldi^n  panoply.     Thia  mat, 
'Tia  3axon  i)lo«id,  fi)r  thine,  its  only  praiae 
b    ita    bnirhc  stainleaaneds.      L4}Qk  nor,  5erce 

Prince, 
As  from  my  veins  its  earlieat  spota  should  &II« 
'Tit  Britain  barbs  rhe  arrows  that  I  speak. 
And  oiakea  thy  heart  its  mark.*^ — ^'  What  man 

or  more 
Thus  fires  and  freezes,  angers  and  controls 
With  rhe  majestic  valoitr  of  his  rongne. 
The  tiever  yet  controU'd,  and  bears  the  name 
Of  Britain,  like  a  shield  befiore  him,  broad 
And  firm  ngaiust  mj  ripe  and  bnrsnng  wrath  f 
Samor '  cnme.  honoured  warrior,  to  my  arms; 
Oh  shame  to  see.  and  seeing  not  lo  know 
The  noblest  of  our  isle.*' — '•  No  arms  may  kiA 
Senior  within  titem,  but  a  Briton's;  rboo 
By  thia  aprisrate  war  dusownst  the  name. 
And  leaguest  dark  alliance  with  her  foes.** 

'  Ah,  then  thon  knowsc  not,  in  yon  rock  is 
raew'd 


T:ie  rraity  kire  that  hath  my  dove  in  thndL 
>ry  d»)ve    my  brid»»,  my  sweet  Iirema;  her 
That  'joriois  with  hia  pmry  raion  swoop'd. 
The  gentle,  the  iefenceieaa.  and  looks  down 
From  -lis  -rir-swinging  eyrie  on  my  wrath. 
That  [ike   he  sea  igainst  that  rooted  nock. 
Lashes  md   rnara  in  vain.' — '*  Thy  bride  \**'^ 

'-Hyhnde. 
By  holy  words  in  ^ntly  r?hapei  <poke. 
And  ail  before,  the  twilight  meenngs  stolen, 
Xl'^w  the  ^elly  beach,  when  »nime  my  bark 
Sliding  with  snuoth  oar  throngh  the  soundleiB 

spray 
From  the  Armnric  rfhore.  and  rows  so  fond 
The  iinfelt  watei^  rrppt  up  round  our  feet; 
All  ifTer.  nptiimns-  inion  •mdisnirb'd. 
Her  thrher  s  blessing  on  aur  bndai  •-•ouch, 
Pmmi5»e  .if'intant  pledge.'*,  ail  o'errhniwn. 
All  wither' i  by  that  Gtirois.  that  low  worm 
r  were  too  proud  'o  tread  on  heretofore ; 
He  with  some  cold  and  antiquated  plea 
Of  hrf>ken  compact  by  rhe  ^re.  away 
Rett  with  a  rijlain  stealtii  ih'  ill-g'iarded  gem,. 
Ajid  hoards  it  in  his  lone  and  rrackieas  cave.'* 

**  .A  darker  and  more  precious  -hett  has  been. 
Thia  Britain  has  been  stolen,  rlus  fair  isle. 
This  land  of  tree-bom  Christian  men  become 
The  rapine  «if  tierce  Heathens.     Tiber,  hear^ 
Hear,  son  of  Constantine !  most  dear  the  ties 
Of  wedlock  earthly  woven,  yet  «eai'd  by  God; 
But  those  that  link  us  to  our  native  land 
Are  wrought  out  from  th'  eternal  itiamant 
By  the  Almighty.     Oh  !  'hy  <Mmnrry's«nlI 
Lond  with  a  thousand  voices  dnjwnsj  *he  tone 
Of  sweet  complaining  even  from  wife  beloveit— 
Forego  the  weaker.  Uther.  and  obey 
The  stronger  duty." — '*  Bloodless  man  and  cofai. 
Or  wrong  I  thee ;  perchance  the  Sajton  holds 
Thy  Emeric,  and  my  claims  must  cede  to  thine. 
Even  as  all  beauties  ro  tiiat  peerless  star.'*— 


**  Spare.  Uther.  spore  thy  taunting,  she  is 
Briton  or  Sason  harm  not  her." — *  Tis  well. 
Fair  tidings ! — but  thy  shuddering  brow  looia 

white." 
"  There's  a  cold  safety.  Uther.  with  the  dead,. 
There  is  where  fiies  disturb  no  more,  the  grave.'* 
'*  Partiun  me,  friend— oh  pardon — but  my  wife. 
She  too  will  seek  that  ondistorbed  place. 
Ere  yield  to  that  pale  craven's  love  :  if  false 
She  dare  not  hve,  and  yet,  oh  yet  she  lives !' 


►»• 


Uprose  the  .Avenger,  and  his  way  he  look 
To  where  the  rock  broke  off  abrupt  and  sheer. 
Belbre  him  yawned  the  chasm,  whose  depth  of 

gloom 
Sever'd  the  island  Castle  from  the  shore : 
The  ocean  waves,  as  though  bat  newly  rei^ 
That  narrow  channel,  tumbled  to  and  fro. 
Rushed  and  recoird.  and  sullently  sent  op 
.\n  everlasting  roar,  deep  echoed  oat 
From  th'  nnderworking  cavenss ;  the  white  gnlls 
Were  wandering  in  the  dusk  abyss,  and  shooe 
Futtt  sanfight  here  and  there  on  the  moist  slate. 
The  Castle  drawbridge  hang  aloof,  arm'd  men 
Paced  the  stem  ramparts,  javelins  look*d  oat. 
From  cmbrasore  and  kx>p-hole  arbaUst 
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And  bowsiring  loaded  lay  with  weight  of  ehaft 

Menacing.     On  the  dizzy  brink  stood  up 

Th*  Avenger,  like  a  Seraph  when  absolved 

His  earthly  mission,  on  some  sunny  peak 

He  waits  the  gathering  cloud,  whereon  he  wont 

To  charioteer  along  the  azure  space ; 

In  vain  he  waits  not,  under  his  plumed  feet, 

And  round  his  spreading  wings  it  floats, 

And  sails  off  proudly  with  its  heavenly  freight. 

Even  thus  at  Samor's  call  down  heavy  fell 

The  drawbridge,  o'er  the  abyss  th*   Avenger 

springs ; 
TintagePs  huge  portcullis  groaning  up 
Its  grooves  gives  way ;  then  up  the  jealous  bridge 
Behind  him  leaps,  the  gate  falls  clashing  down. 

Half  wonder,  and  half  fear,  Pendragon  shook 
The  terrors  of  his  crest,  and  gasping  stood. 
As  when  a  hunter  is  gone  in  to  brave 
The  bear  within  his  shaggy  den,  down  peers 
His  fellow  through  the  dusk,  and  fears  to  see 
What  his  keen  eyes  strain  after.    But  elate 
Appear'd  upon  the  rampart  that  tall  Chief, 
Seeming  on  th'  outpour'd  garrison  to  cast 
Words  potent  as  the  fabled  Wizard's  oils, 
With  the  terrific  smoothness  of  their  fire 
Wide  sheeting  the  hush'd  ocean  ;  th'  arbalist 
Discharged  its  unaim'd  bolt,  the  arrow  fell 
From  the  stack  bowstring ;  careless  of  his  charge, 
The  watchman  from  his  turret  leaned,  o'er  all 
Bright'ning  and  stilling  the  high  language  spread. 
Giving  a  cast  of  pride  to  vulgar  brows. 
Shedding  o'er  stupor  and  thick-breathing  awe 
A  solemn  hue  of  glory  :  Far  it  spread 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  sound,  th'  indignant  brow, 
The  stately  waving  of  the  arm  discoursed, 
Flow'd  argument  from  every  comely  limb 
And  the  whole  man  was  eloquence.    From  cliff. 
From  bark  gazed  Uther's  soldiery,  one  voice 
Held  in  suspense  the  wild  and  busy  war. 
And  on  the  motion  of  his  lips  the  fate 
Of  two  strong  armies  hung.    Anon  the  gate 
Flew  up,   the  bridge  lay  shuddering  o'er  the 
chasm. 

Forth  Samor  comes,  a  Lady  by  his  side, 
And  Gorlois  in  the  garb  of  peace  behind. 
Tremblingly  she  came  gliding  on,  and  smooth, 
As  the  west  wind  o'er  beds  of  flowers,  a  child 
Was  with  her  :  the  cool  freshness  of  the  air 
Seem'd  o'er  her  marble  check  to  flush  unused 
To  breathe,  and  human  faces  o'er  her  threw 
A  modest,  faint  disturbance.     Uther  rush'd 
To  meet  her,  ere  he  came  her  failing  frame 
Seem'd  as  it  sought  some  breast  to  sink  upon, 
Though  feebly  resolute,  that  none  but  his 
Should  be  the  chosen  resting-place.     But  he 
Severe   withheld    her.— "Can   the   snowdrop 

bloom 
Untainted  on  the  hemlock  bank  f  near  thee, 
Igerna,  long  hath  trail'd  a  venomous  plant. 
Hast  thou  the  sallying  influence  'scaped?" — She 

strove 
To  work  displeasure  to  her  brow,  the  joy, 
The  fondness  would  not  give  it  place  ;  she  held 
Hor  boy  on  high,  she  pointed  from  the  lines 
Of  his  soft  face  to  Uther's,  with  appeal 
Half  rapture,  half  reproach,  and  cast  herself 


With  timid  boldness  on  her  rightful  couch. 
Her  husband's  bosom,  that  received  her  in, 
Even  as  the  opening  clouds  an  angel  home 
Returning.    But  the  joyous  boy  relaz'd 
His  features  to  a  beautiful  delight ; 
To  the  fierce  Dragon  on  his  father's  helm 
Lifting  his  sportive  hand,  and  smoothing  down 
The  horrent  scales,  and  looking  with  glad  eye 
Into  the  fiery  hollow  of  his  jaws. 

Mute  lay  the  armies,  the  pale  Gorlois  wrought 
His  features  to  a  politic  joy,  alone 
Stood  Samor  and  aloof,  he  stood  in  tears. 
Samor,  amid  the  plain  of  buried  men 
Tearless,  and  in  his  own  deserted  home. 
In  tears  unveil'd  before  th'  assembled  camp ; 
It  was  so  like  a  meeting  after  death. 
That  union  of  the  husband  and  the  wife. 
So  ghostly,  so  unearthly.     Thus  shall  meet 
The  disembodied,  Eineric  and  himself. 
Not  with  rude  rocks  their  footing,  the  cold  airs 
And  cloudy  sunshine  of  this  world  around. 
But  all  of  hfe  must  intervene,  and  all 
The  long  dark  grave  mysterious :  yet  even  here 
It  was  a  sweet  impossibility, 
Wherewith  at  times  his  soul  mad  dalliance  held. 
An  earthly,  bodily,  sensible  caress. 
Even  long  and  rapturous,  as  that  hanging  now 
On  Uther's  neck  from  soft  Igerna' s  arms. 

Upon  the  silence  burst  a  voice  that  cried 
**  Arthur,"  whereat  the  child  his  sport  broke  oflf 
With  that  embossed  serpent,  and  stretch'd  out 
His  arms,  where,  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock, 
Stood  Merlin.     "  Arthur,  hail !  hail,  fatal  Boy, 
Bright  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Destiny, 
Go  forth  upon  thy  fiery  course !  the  steeds 
Are  in  the  meadows  that  shall  bear  thee  forth, 
Thee  and  thy  barbed  chivalry  !  the  spears 
Are  forged  wherewith  in  tourney  and  in  fight 
Ye  shall  o'erbear  the  vaunting  Saxon  !  shields 
Are  stamping  with  your  bright  devices  bold ; 
And   Bards   are  leaning   on    their   high-straog 

harps. 
Awaiting  thee,  to  flower  out  in  their  boon 
And  ripe  fertility  of  song.     Go  forth, 
Strong  reaper  in  the  harvest  of  renown, 
Arthur!  the  everlasting  Lord  of  Fate 
Hath  summon'd  thee  to  thy  immortal  race !" 

The  infant  clapp'd  his  hands,  Pendragon  flung 
Aloft  his  scaly  bickering  crest,  her  child 
Igerna  folded  to  her  heart,  and  wept. 
And  forward  leap'd  the  Avenger  to  salute 
Snowdon's  dark  Prophet,  Merlin  was  not  there. 

Good  fortune  on  good  fortune  followeth  fast; 
Tidings  came  rapid  of  a  Breton  fleet 
Seen  on  the  southern  shore ;  the  chiefs  are  past 
To  where  th'  Archangel's  Mount  o'erlooks  the 
sea. 

Oh  go  not  to  thy  couch,  thou  bright-hair'd  Sun ! 
Though  Ocean  spread  its  welcoming  breast,  yet 

pause 
'Mid  that  etherial  architecture  wrought 
Around  thee  by  thine  own  creative  light. 
How  broad  the  over-vaulting  palace  arch 
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SfBBads  ip  LLC  icaTona  t.iu  ime'Jiy.'*  aeTi.  and 

Wta  in  ^nw.iv/iri   ap';:3ir7  jfJame. 
Wirea  iVr»r  jv  .ur.^  jamier.  ind  -imalaxed, 
L*k^  loil  'i'   '.»!  jTinanc  ?  nentate. 
'■V'rti  ^riicne-jn  ma  -viia  MueitL  iiai  :iawinibid, 
%'.»<*•  .n   a»rir  iiuiuiy  'fcxrun;  ihifi ;   md  psved 
'.V.rn  vniery  miiSiuc  ncn,    he  •mnxn* 
Q,mcs.  rMni..:.;:^,    iKd  i  iuaiini^  sircuie.  jud 
'V.ia  pi>rpu.yr7  inu  rrryai  jnervn-'jcnt. 
riiepi  »  jet  \  aznu   ~>  -rrin!  uj  raet-K  awnils 
T'lr  flRTtin^  -.  -o.  ui'^  rrullni^  ireezes  iii 
The  -wiiiie  •vj[igs  n'  "uat  :air  Armonc  deer 
Tj  •nxcn  'bm  Jevei  Lines  ;:  .i;^ii :    n     jars 
F^asn  np  the  /^jray.    iiar  ^iirpies  x»  :  fails: 
WTnie,  weann^  Jne  r.-   >r.e.    aeir  umeu  freight 
Tbrnj  '^^^  ^'^'  *"  "^"  ^^^^  )»-acn.     T!ie  Sings. 
Klns^  Kmrj9  ir.d  A.  »i'jr:t:  5»i*ft  m*  »t 
Pendrigon.  "?amor.  uid  ' lit.* ir  jand  Jt'ihieaw 

Tlieni    meet    *hfe-    jn    'ne     ani"*    '•xrremeat 

T'l  'zanivier.  'o  Icavrrr.  fcv.  -Dut  ^^mn:^. 
Strong  in  "he  sinews  >i'  rae  aoux  ;   lit  mse 
The  .|iant  -vre&Jier  tr-ira  .iia  nioraer'*  breas«. 
Eartli-d<im  .VnteUff,  ns  "luge  [imijs  renreahd 
Far  the  Sermiean  •rimbat.  so  ^lail  ye. 
Kinga^  ChieiSt  :uid   'Vimors.  irom  vour  oative 

Draw  la  he  .mniorni  :acui::e*  ii "mind 
A  sprin^uie  erenastio^  ind  'inchang^L 
The  irnnrir  oi  i  hoiv  'jauije  .imsjimes 
The  iron  or  'tie  linospe'd  inise.  ,ind  .lunes 
And  memuries  :o   iie  .iorae-n?Tuminij:  brave 
Crowding  frnm  »3very  -specii  of  sacred  eanh 
Ompiead  'he  'rimper*!}  wa^kening  biast.  ^I  lemgm 
Vengeance  :o  Glon**  '/.in^iard  (loac.  and  ieads 
The  onset,  ind  .00 .i^  pnjuuly  down  'o  sec 
The  red  'Jiood  deepe:iin^  njiuid  aer  larmg  leel. 

Alas.  :Iiai  ia  yoar  harvest  of  high  thoughts^ 
Thick  set  wiia  ijoiden  pnjmise  >it  renown. 
The  poppy  seeds  of  -^nvy  and  tiistmst 
Should  'Jkke  'iieir  joleiul  mot.  Slow  winds  along 
Goriois.  the  iower  of  hat  .loxxous  crop. 
Scattering  It  in  '-viia  oareiess  *oiI ;  now  stands 
By  Eoyai  EInirys*  aide,  aow  aimes  beneaih 
Pendragon's  :owery  aoui.  now  aadly  warns 
With  caunoua  words  cmd  iark  speech  broiien  aS, 
HioeU  the  crown' d  Armoncan  :  nts  Looks 
Bdfing  his  ^ign'd  conddence  of  speech. 
Bat  half  sarmisng  tear,  and  lulling  hope 
Bj  his  cold  care  of  keeping  it  alive. 

^*  I!lot  that  I  lore  not,  whom  all  love,  admire 
On  wimm  the  admixaiion  at  all  hearts 
Falls  with  such  ttee  profoaon*  'tis  no  dbsms 
For  as  mean  lamps  befiire  great  Samor's  light 
To  wane  and  giimmer  in  our  tidnt  eclipse. 
Yet  whence  lids  ieuering  of  ail  eyes  and  hsKts? 
This  stem  anaooal  aoUtude  ai  &ne  ? 
Trae,  Lrom  tixat  social  banquet  'scaped  he.  tms* 
Ucuhumted  liaih  he  roved  the  isle,  nor  doubt 
For  some  high  purpose,  tiiat  'twere  raah  hr  um 
To  search  out  with  <]ur  Jim  and  ndsty  aght ; 
N<jr  think,  lung  Cmnrs,  I  rhy  crown 
Unstably  set  upon  thv  myal  bnjw. 
But  tiKie's  a  aazziiiii;  Ji  is  ^owel'd 


-Might    empt  x   erm  «:ii'-aisa«er:ag  grasp.     Who 

'lulas 
T!ie  msui*  n  men.  n  hraldiim  with  his  ':ongas. 
Xai&es  ^ndgps  ^pDw  beibre  aim.  slony  wails 
Breois.  ip  'o  givo  him  -vay. — £  speak  aot  aow 
In  "enir*iance  >f TLniag^i.  '.was  1  ieed 
Xcst  vonh  my  ncaest  praise.  :tiat  made  toe  trimii 
T^  brave  Prndragnn.     3lii  imuition  wrecii'd 
T!ie  mngeis.  ind  ne  riimbiag  snui  of  man 
fffl'h    ana'  i    tor    aieaner    ^^ain    'iian    Bntoin^ 

•lirone-"— 

5o  -jne  by  one  le  wound  bis  serpent  ■^oil 
.\TTmnd  the  LLueftains'  tolus:  md  jiiy  breaihed 
The  rretpin:^  -r^nom.     But  Pendrajon'^s  hesztv, 
Tm  .'ier^  jr  'u*}  lou.e  '"i  snraect. 
In  Samor  i  "teta  iiing  dtrce   a*  oppreasve  douht. 
T!i"  Avenger'  *  ranqTiii  smile  was  liite  the 
Ot  i*p*^:t  .n  1  rrc^n  ind  oitv  'ree 
Touca*  i  jy  -ae   v.^i^s   >f  5»jme  5imt  breeze, 

shakes 
T'le  maisey  fodoce,  3or  s  [uite  n  rest, 
WLaie  !aiiguid!y  "ne  inuisiarbLiig  lir 
Fills  iway  .Tud  expires.     '*  WiU  Elmrys  iwld 
A:  midiiigh:  0:1  Sr.  ^Hiraaei's  Monnt  bis  pomp 
Of  •r*jmnation  •     Somor  will  be  tiierc." 
••  At  oudnight ." — *  Ar.  :ae  ires  will  TTuiy  himaB, 
TTie  alent  ur  is  meet  for  soiemn  oatiis.'* — 
T^ie  mgiu  is  starless,  ^ft  md  suiu  the  'jcaieus 
O*drwovi?n  witii  1  aia  md  -ayieai  axisc; 
A  long  !uw  beav^-  ai)und  of  jp?ak:ng  surge 
Ruams  down  'he  shore,  and  now  jod  then 

WQOiis 

F'aiter  and  lend  with  one  short  rash  'if  wind. 
The  ade  hath  asen  o'>3r  'he  stony  belt. 
That  *o  :he  mainland  inlca  'ae  Mount :  where 
Even  now  'tie  Chieftains.  <jcean  ail  around. 
On  every  side  'he  whue  and  motuxing  waTe&. 
On  'he  bare  summit,  'neath  he  i^jpe  of  hewren. 
The  conclave  stands.  bar»».  "save  1  lotty  pile 
Of  wtjod  oompacied  .ike  tunereai  pyre 
Of  a  depaned  benj  in  old  *iinti 
On  some  .Egean  pnjmontory  n?ar*d. 
Or  by  !-he  Black  inhuspiiaDie  5ea. 


The  crown  is  on  king  Eauys*  head,  his 
Is  redolent  with  t.he  momang  id. 
-Hail,   King  of   Bmainl" — Samor    cxied«   ami 

'*Hau:" 
Rep&ed  that  band  oi  heroes ;  Had !  rhe  shores 
,  Echoed,  from  bark  and  'eai  came  peaiing  up 
The  umveraal  Hail,  the  ocetu  waves 
Broke  ui  with  their  hoarse  mormur  of  applsuac. 

•*  Air,  evth,  and  waters,  ye  have  piay'd  your 
part. 

There's  jret  another  element,'*     cried  aloud 

Ssmor,  and  in  'he  pyre  he  cast  a  brand. 

A  moment,  and  -jprnsh'd  *he  grant  tire. 

Piercing  the  dim  heavens  with  its  blazing  brow, 

And  on  the  still  air  shaking  its  red  locks.. 

There  by  its  side  rhe  Vassals  and  their  Sing. 

Motionless  on  their  shadoMrs  huge  and  dun. 

Show'd  like  destroymg  Angels,  round  enwrapp'd 

In  their  csreering  pomp  of  tiame  ;  far  &sh*d 

The  yellow  midnight  day  o'er  shore  and  sea: 

The  waves   now    ruddy    heaved,    now   darkly 

plunged. 
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Upon  the  rocka,  within  the  wavering  light 
Strong  featured  faces  fierce,  and  haid-Iined  forms 
Broke  out  and  disappearM  ;  the  anchored  fleet 
Were  laving  their  brown  sides  in  rainbow  spray. 
No  sound  was  heard,  but  the  devouring  flame, 
And  the  thick  plashing  waters. — **  Keep  your 

faith, 
(Cried  Samor)  ye  eternal  hills,  and  ye 
Heaven< neighbouring  mountains!" — Eastward  far 

anon 
Another  fire  rose  furious  up,  behind 
Another  and  another :  all  the  hills 
Each  behind  each  held  up  its  crest  of  flame ; 
Along  the  heavens  the  bright  and  crimson  hue 
Widening  and  deepening  travels  on :  the  range 
O'erleaps  black  Tamar,  by  whose  ebon  tide 
Cornwall  is  bounded,  and  on  Hey  lor  rock. 
Above  the  stony  moorish  source  of  Dart, 
It  waves  a  sanguine  standard ;  Haldo'n  burns, 
And  the  red  City*  glows  a  deeper  hue  ; 
And  all  the  southern  rocks,  the  moorland  downs 
In  those  portentous  characters  of  flame 
Discourse,  and  bear  the  glaring  legend  on, 
Even  to  the  graves  on  Ambri  plain,  where  woke 
That  pallid  woman,  and  rejoiced,  and  deemM 
*Twas  sent  to  guide  her  to  the  tomb  she  sought. 
Fast  flash  they  up,  those  altars  of  revenge. 
As  the  snake-tress'd  Sister  torch-bearers, 
Th'  Eumenides,  from  the  Tartarian  depths 
Were  leaping  on  from  hill  to  hill,  on  each 
Leaving  the  tracks  of  their  flame-dropping  feet. 
Or  as  the  souls  of  the  dead  fathers,  wrapt 
In  bright  meteorous  grave-clothes,  had  arisen, 
And  each  sate  crowning  his  accustomed  hill. 
Silent  or  radiant :  or  as  th'  isle  devote 
Had  wrought  down  by  her  bold  and  frequent  guilt 
Th'  Almighty's  lightning  shafts,  now  numberless 
Forth  raining  from  the  lurid  reeking  clouds. 
And  smiting  all  the  heights.     On  spreads  the 

train. 
Northward  it  breaks  upon  the  Quantock  ridge, 
It  reddens  on  the  Mendip  forests  dark. 
It  looks  into  the  cavern' d  Cheddar  chffs. 
The  boatman  on  the  Severn  mouth  awakes 
And  sees  the  waters  rippling  round  his  keel 
In  spots  and  streaks  of  purple  light,  each  shore 
Ablaze  with  all  its  answering  hills ;  the  streams 
Run  glittering  down  PUnlimmon's  side,  though 

thick 
And  moonless  the  wan  night :  and  Idris  stands 
Like  Stromboli  or  .ffitna,  where  'twas  feign'd 
E'er  at  their  flashing  furnace  wrought  the  Sons 
Of  Vulcan,  forging  with  eternal  toil 
Jove's  never  idle  thunderbolts.    And  thou, 
Snowdon,  the  king  of  mountains,  art  not  dark 
Amid  thy  vassal  brethren  gleaming  bright. 
Is  it  to  welcome  thy  returning  Seer, 
That  thus  above  thy  clouds,  above  thy  snows 
Thou  wear'st  that  wreathed  diadem  of  fire, 
As  to  outshine  the  pale  and  winking  stars  ? 
O'er  Menai's  waters  blue  the  gleaming  spreads, 
The  Bard  in  Mona's  secret  grove  beholds 
A  glitter  on  his  harp-strings,  and  looks  out 
Upon  the  kindling  cliffs  of  Penmanmawi: 
Is  it  a  pile  of  martyrdom  above 
Clwyd's  green  vale  7  beside  the  embers  bright 


Stands  holy  Gciunin,  as  a  saint  new  come 
From  the  pure  mansions  of  beatitude, 
The  centre  of  n  glory,  that  spreads  round 
Its  film  of  thin  pellucid  gold.    Nor  there 
Pauses  the  restless  Messenger,  still  on 
Vaults  it  from  rock  to  rock,  from  peak  to  peak. 
Far  seen  it  shimmer'd  on  Caer  Ebranc  wall, 
And  Malwyn  blew  a  bugle  blast  for  joy. 
I'he  sun  uprising  sees  the  dusk  night  fled 
Already  from  tall  Pendle,  and  the  height 
Of  Ingleborough,  sees  Helvellyn  cast 
A  meteor  splendour  on  the  mountain  lakes, 
Like  mirrors  of  the  liquid  molten  brass. 
The  brightest  and  the  broadest  and  the  last, 
There  flakes  the  beacon  glare,  and  in  the  midst 
Dashing  the  ruddy  sparkles  to  and  fro 
With  the  black  remnant  of  a  pine-tree  stem, 
Stands  arm'd  from  head  to  foot  Prince  Vortimer. 


BOOK   XI. 


*  Caer  ruth,  Eieter. 


MiGnxT  in  thy  endurance,  in  revenge 

Mightier !  thou  shakest  thy  dusky  patience  off, 

O  Britain !  as  a  snake  its  wiiher'd  skin, 

That  boastful  to  the  sunshine  coils  and  spreads 

In  bright  and  cruel  beauty.     Not  in  vain 

Have  those  wild  beacons  rear'd  their  fires,  thou 

wakest. 
The  slumber  falls  from  thee,  as  dewdrops  shed 
From  the  morn-kindling  falcon's  wing.    On  hill. 
In  vale,  in  forest  and  in  moor,  in  field 
And  city,  like  the  free  and  common  air. 
Like  the  wide-spreading  golden  hue  of  dawn, 
Ranges  the  boundless  passion  uncontroU'd. 
The  "  Vigilance,"  hath  droop'd  absorb'd  away 
From  the  fierce  war-cry,  one  portending  word 
"  Vengeance,"  rides  lonely  upon  all  the  winds. 

Alas,  delicious  Spring !  God  sends  thee  down 
To  breathe  upon  his  cold  and  perish'd  works 
Beauteous  revival ;  earth  should  welcome  thee, 
Thee  and  the  West  wind,  thy  smooth  paramour, 
With  the  soft  laughter  of  he^  flowery  meads, 
Her  joys,  her  melodies.    The  prancing  stag 
Flutters  the  shivering  fern,  the  steed  shakes  out 
His  mane,  the  dewy  herbage  silver-webb'd 
With  frank  step  tramphng ;  the  wild  goat  looks 

down 
From  his  empurpling  bed  of  heath,  where  break 
The  waters  deep  and  blue  with  crystal  gleams 
Of  their  quick-leaping  people  :  the  fresh  lark 
Is  in  the  morning  sky,  the  nightingale 
Tunes  evesong  to  the  dropping  waterfall. 
Creation  lives  with  loveliness,  all  melts 
And  trembles  into  one  mild  harmony. 
Man,  only  harsh  and  inharmonious  Man, 
Strews  for  thy  delicate  feet  the  battle  field, 
Makes  all  thy  smooth  and  flowing  airs  to  jar 
With  his  hoarse  trumpetings,  scares  thy  sweet 

light 
With  gleams  of  violent  and  angry  brass. 

Away  !  it  is  a  yearly  common  joy, 
A  rapture  that  ne'er  fails  the  solemn  Sun 
In  his  eternal  round,  the  blossoming 
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And  fragrance  of  the  i^rt.'en  resolving  earth. 
But  a  fresh  ^p^i^gti(ie  in  ilte  human  soul, 
A  nation  from  its  wintry  trance  set  loose. 
The  bursting  ice  of  servitude,  the  bloom 
Of  freedom  in  the  withered  mind  obscure. 
The  bleakness  of  the  heart  discomfited, 
And  over  the  bow'd  shape  and  darkling  brow 
The  flowering  out  of  faded  glories,  sounds 
Of  cheering  and  of  comfort  to  the  rent 
And  broken  by  the  tyrannous  northern  blast, 
These  are  earth's  rich  adornings,  these  the  choice 
Of  nature's  bounteous  and  inspiring  shows. 
Therefore  the  young  Sun  with  his  prime  of  light 
Shall  beam  on  ensigns;  the  blithe  airs  shall  waft 
Jocund  the  lofty  pealing  battle  words ; 
And  not  unwelcome,  fierce  crests  intercept 
The  spring-dews  from  the  thirsty  soil ;  the  brass 
For  vestment  the  admiring  earth  shall  wear 
More  proud  than  all  her  flowery  robe  of  green. 

In  all  the  isle  was  flat  subjection  tame, 
In  all  the  isle,  hath  Freedom  rear'd  her,  plumed 
With  terror,  s^andal'd  with  relentlessness: 
Her  march  like  brazen  chariots,  or  the  tramp 
Of  horsemen  in  a  rocky  glen  ;  and  clouds 
Of  javelins  in  her  front,  and  in  her  rear 
Dead  men  in  grisly  heaps,  dead  Saxons  strewn 
Upon  their  trampled  White  Horse  banners:  them 
Her  fury  hath  no  time  to  scorn,  no  pause 
To  look  back  on  her  deathful  deeds  achieved, 
While  aught  remains  before  her  to  achieve. 
Distract  amid  the  wide  spread  feast  of  blood, 
The  wandering  raven  knows  not  where  to  feed, 
And  the  gorged  vulture   droops  his   wing  and 
sleeps. 

War  hath  the  garb  of  holiness,  bear  proof, 
Thou  vale  of  Clwyd,  to  our  cold  late  days. 
By  the  embalming  of  tradition  named, 
Maes  Garmon,  of  that  saintly  Bishop.     He 
His  grey  thin  locks  unshaken,  his  slow  port 
Calm  as  he  trod  a  chapel's  rush-strewn  floor, 
Comes  foremost  of  his  Christian  mountaineers, 
Against  th'  embattled  Pagans'  fierce  array. 
By  the  green  margin  of  the  stream,  the  band 
Of  Amgrim  glitter  in  the  morning  light. 
Their  shadowy  lances  line  the  marble  stream 
With  long  and  level  rules  of  trembling  shade  ; 
The  sunshine  falling  in  between  in  streaks 
Of  brightness.     They  th'  unwonted  show  of  war 
Behold  slow  winding  down  the  wooded  hill. 

"Now  by  our  Gods,"  cried  Amgrim,  *' dii- 

conlent 
To  icare  our  midnight  with  their  insolent  fires. 
They  break  upon  our  calm  and  peaceful  day." 
Btit  silent  as  the  travel  of  the  cloudt 
At  breathless  twilight,  or  a  flock  that  winds, 
Dappling  the  brown  cliflf  with  ita  snowy  specks, 
Foldward  along  the  evening  dews,  a  bell 
Now  and  then  tinkling,  faintly  shrill,  come  on 
Outspreading  on  the  meadow  the  stem  band 
Of  Britons  with  their  mitred  Captain ;  front 
Opposed  to  front  they  stand,  and  spear  to  spear. 
Then  Germain  clasp'd  his  hands  and  look'd  to 

heaven. 
Then  Germain  in  a  deep  and  solemn  tone 
Cried  •*  Alleluia !"  answer  was  flung  back: 


From  cliff  and  cavern,  **  Alleluia,"  burst; 
Itseem'd  strong  voices  broke  the  bosom'd  eartxi, 
Dropt  voices  from  the  clouds,  and  in  the  rash 
Of  waters  was  a  human  clamour,*  far 
Swept  over  all  things  in  its  boundless  range 
The  scattering  and  discomfiting  appeal : 
'Twaa  shaken  firom  the  shivering  forest  leaves 
Ceaseless  and  countless,  lifeless  living  things 
Multiplied,  '*  Alleluia,"  all  the  air 
Was  that  one   word,   all  sounds  became    thai 

sound, 
As  the  broad  lightning  swallows  up  all  lights. 
All  quench'd  in  one  blue  universal  glare. 

On  rush'd  the  Britons,  but  'gainst  flying  foes. 
Quick  smote  the  Britons,   but  no  breast-plate 

clove 
Before  them,  then  the  ignominious  death 
First  through  the  back  found  way   to  Saxon 

hearts. 

Oh,  Suevian  forests !  Clwyd's  vale  beholds 
What    ye    have    never    witness'd,    Arngrim's 

flight- 
Fleet  huntsman,  thou  art  now  the  deer,  the  herd. 
Whereof  thou  wert  the  prime  and  lofty  horo*d. 
Are  falling  fast  around  thee,  ih'  unleashed  dogs 
Of  havoc  on  their  reeking  flanks  and  thee. 
The  herdsmtin  of  the  meek  and  peaceful  goats. 
Thee,  the  soft  tuner  of  the  reedy  flute 
Beside  Nantfrangon's  stony  cataract, 
Mordrin  pursues.     So  strong  that  battle  word 
Its  holy  transmutation  and  austere 
Works  in  the  soul  of  man,  the  spirit  sheathes 
In  the  thrice  folding  brass  of  valour,  swells 
The  thin  and  lazy  blood  t'  a  current  fierce 
And  torrent  Hke,  and  in  the  breast  erewhile 
But  open  to  the  tremulous  melting  airs 
Of  passions  gentle  and  aflfections  smooth. 
Plants  armed  hopes  and  eagle-wing'd  desires. 
Therefore    that   youth    his    downy  hand    hath 

wreathed 
In  the  strong  Suevian's  knotted  locks,  drawn  up 
Like  a  wrought  helm  of  ebon ;  therefore  fix 
His  eyes,  more  used  to  sv^im  in  languid  light. 
With  an  implacable  and  constant  stare 
Down  on  the  face  of  Amgrim,  backward  drawn. 
As  he  its  writhing  agony  enjoy'd; 
And  therefore  he,  whose  wont  it  was  to  bear 
The  many  sparkling  crystal,  or  the  cup 
Of  dripping  water  lily  from  the  spring 
To  the  blithe  maiden  of  his  love,  now  shakes 
A  gory  and  dissever' d  head  aloft. 
And  bounds  in  wild  ovation  down  the  vale. 

But  in  that  dire  and  beacon-haunted  night 
King  Vortigem  his  wonted  seat  had  ta'en 
Upon  Caermerddhyn's  topmost  palace  tower.' 
There,  the  best  privilege  of  greatness  fall'n. 
He  saw  not,  nor  was  seen :  there  wrapt  in  gloom, 
'Twas  his  soul's  treasured  luxury  and  choice  joy 
To  frame  out  of  himself  and  his  drear  state. 
Dark  comfortable  likenesses,  and  full 
And  frequent  throng'd  they  this  wild  midnight. 
All  cloudy  and  indistinct  lay  round  ;  the  sole 
Dull  glimmering  like  to  light  was  what  remain'd 


«  Hollinthed,  Book  5,  Chap.  6. 
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Of  day,  just  not  so  utterly  extinct 

And  qucnch'd  ma  yet  to  show  splendour  had  been, 

And  was  not ;  the  dusk  simile  of  himself 

Delighted,  royal  once,  now  with  a  mock 

And  mimic  of  his  lustre  haunted.     Why, 

Why  should  not  human  glory  wane,  since  clouds 

Put  out  the  immortal  planets  in  the  sky  7 

Why  should  not  crowns  have  seasons,  since  the 

moon 
Hath  but  her  hour  to  queen  it  in  the  heavens  f 
Why  should  not  high  and  climbing  souls  be  lost 
In  the  benighting  shroud  of  the  world's  gloom  f 
Lo,  one  inglorious,  undistinguish'd  night 
Gathers  the  ancient  mountains  in  its  train, 
While  e*er  the  dunnest  and  most  turbulent  clouds 
Thicken  upon  the  stateliest ;  but  beneath 
The  lowly  and  contented  waters  lie 
Asleep  upon  their  weedy  banks,  yet  they 
Have  all  the  faint  blue  brightness  that  remains. 
Then  moodier  the  fantastic  humour  grown, 
Stoop'd  upon  mean  and  trivial  things,  them  too 
Wrought  to  his  wayward  misanthropic  scope. 
Amid  the  swaying  and  disturbed  air 
The  rooks  hung  murmuring  on  the  oak-tree  tops. 
As  plaining  their  uneasy  loftiness. 
While,  solitary  as  himself,  the  owl 
Sate  calling  on  its  deaf  and  wandering  mate. 
Him  at  that  sound  seized  merriment,  that  made 
The  lip  drop,  the  brow  writhe.     "  Howl  on,"  he 

cried, 
'  Howl  for  thy  dusky  paramour," — and  turn'd 
To  where  Rowena's  chamber  casements  stood, 
Void,  silent,  dark  of  their  once-brilliant  lights. 

Sudden  around  'gan  spire  the  mountain  tops 
Each  with  its  intertwisted  sheaf  of  flame. 
South,  North  and  East  And  West,  fire  every 

where. 
Every  where  flashing  and  tumultuous  light. 
Then  gazed  the  unking'd,  then  cried  out  the  fallen, 
"  Now,  by  my  soul,  when  comets  gaze  on  kings 
Even  from  the  far  and  vaulting  heavens,  'tis  faith 
There's  hollowness  beneath  their  tottering  thrones; 
But  when  they  flash  upon  our  earth,  and  stare 
Close  in  our  faces,  'tis  npe  time  and  full 
For  palaces  to  quake  and  royal  tombs 
To  ope  their  wide  and  all-receiving  jaws. 
What  is't  to  me  7  ye  menace  at  the  great ! 
Ye  stoop  not  to  be  dangerous  and  dread, 
O  haughty  and  mysterious  lights !  to  thrones 
Low  and  despised  like  mine  ;  in  earlier  days 
Vortigern  would  have  quail'd,  he  mocks  you  now. 
Ye  are  not  of  the  heavens,  I  know,  I  see, 
Discomfitures  of  darkness,  Conquerors 
Of  midnight,  ye  are  of  the  earth.     Why  stands 
Caermerddhyn  and  the  realm  of  Dyfed  black 
Amid  this  restless  multitude  of  flames  7 
'Tis  not  for  idle  or  for  fruitless  show 
That  with  such  splendid  violation,  Man 
Infringeth  on  stern  nature's  laws,  and  rends 
From  night  her  consecrate  and  ancient  pall ! 
Samor,  thy  hand  it  there !  and  Vortigern 
Hath  not  yet  learnt  the  patience  cold  and  tamo 
To  be  outblazed  and  stifled  thus." — Down  past 
The  Monarch  from  his  seat ;  few  minutes  fled, 
And  lo,  within  that  Palace  all  look'd  red. 
And  hurried  with  a  deep  confusing  glare : 
And  over  it  a  vaulting  dome  of  smoke 


Surging  arose  and  vast,  till  roaring  out 
Columns  of  mounting  Are  sprung  up,  and  all 
Whelm'd  in  one  broad  envelopement  of  flame, 
Stood ;  as  when  in  heroic  Pagan  song 
Apollo  to  his  Clarian  temple  came ; 
At  once  the  present  Godhead  kindled  all 
Th'  elaborate  architecture,  glory -wreathed 
The  pillars  rose,  the  sculptured  architrave 
Swam  in  the  liquid  gold,  the  worshipper 
Within  the  vestibule  of  marble  pure. 
Held  up  his  hand  before  his  blinded  eyes, 
And  so  adored :  but  th'  unconsuming  fire 
Innoxious  ranged  th'  unparching  edifice. 
But  ne'er  was  Palace  or  was  Monarch  seen 
More  in  that  City,  one  a  smouldering  heap 
Lay  in  its  ashes  white ;  how  went  the  King 
And  whither,  no  one  knew,  but  He  who  knows 
All  things.     'Twas  frequent  in  the  vulgar  tale, 
None  saw  it,  yet  all  knew  them  well  that  saw,* 
At  midnight  manifest  a  huge  arm  came 
Forth  from  the  welkin ;  once  it  waved  and  twice. 
And  then  it  was  not :  but  a  bolt  thrice  fork'd 
Each  fork  a  spike  of  flame,  burst  on  the  roof, 
And  all  became  a  fire,  and  all  fell  down 
And  smoulder'd,  even  as  now  the  shapeless  walls 
Lie  in  scorch'd  heaps  and  black.    At  that  same 

hour 
A  dark  steed  and  a  darker  rider  past. 
With  speed  bemocking  mortal  steed,  or  man, 
Down  the  steep  hill  precipitous  :  'twas  like 
In  shape  and  hue  black  Favorin,  on  whose  back 
King  Vortigern  was  wont  to  ride  abroad ; 
Like,  surely  not  the  same,  for  flee  came  out 
From  under  his  quick  hoofs,  and  in  his  breath. 
And  sulphurous  the  blasted  foot-tracks  smelt, 
Some  dinted  deep  in  the  hard  rock,  some  sear*d 
On  meadow  grass,  where  never  since  have  dews 
Lain  glittering,  never  the  fresh  verdure  sprung. 

Now  is  the  wholo^Isle  war.    But  I  must  crave 
Pardon  from  those  in  meaner  conflict  slain, 
Or  conquerors ;  Poesy's  fair  treasure-house 
Contains  not  all  the  bright  and  rich,  that  gem 
The  course  of  humankind  ;  in  heaven  alone 
Preserves  enroll'd  th'  imperishable  brass. 
In  letters  deep  of  amaranthine  light. 
All  martyrs  to  their  country  and  their  God. 

Oh  that  my  spirit,  holding  the  broad  glass 
Of  its  invention,  might  at  once  condense 
All  rays  of  glory  from  the  kindling  Isle 
Full  emanating,  as  of  old  'tis  famed 
The  philosophic  Syracusan  caught 
The  wide  diverging  sunbeams,  by  the  force 
Of  mind  creating  to  himself  a  right 
And  property  in  nature's  common  gifts, 
And  domineering  the  free  elements. 
He  that  heaven-seized  artillery  pour'd  forth 
To  sear  the  high  beaks  of  the  'sieging  fleet, 
That  burnt,  unknowing  whence,  'mid  the  wet 

waves. 
So  I  the  flne  immortal  light  would  pour 
Abroad,  in  the  long  after-time  to  beam 
A  consecrate  and  vestal  fire,  to  guide 
Through  danger's  precipices  wild,  the  slopes 
Sleepy  and  smooth  of  luxury  and  false  bliss. 
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All  lov'»r3  Jt'  li»»:r  !:jiinirv      T^irv  m^*  -wiiij 

Embnanmin^  viiim   ii«sr  le.ir  it.iBnr, 

Like  iTiinp  1WT  -rrimor  *nouiu.  i«nr  m,  "uu  jirong 

T<i  ppnftn.  iiirt  'no  .lamjtity  o  iesnair. 

Thc7  lannirr    i»»  ipn»anrnr  m   he  -nnd 

A  P!iams.  -irHartv  rijr  i  -vhiUi  'o  -itom 

T'lH  ier^t*  lasaiiitmij  waves,  m  liter  ainiis 

Tj  fa.!  .    liey  nuiiiiinj  for  eternity 

3 main  1  rni:i«.-riitin(U;d  'empie  iji'ninown. 

Tn   iie  Uie/i  «:nntn»  ia  a  •;hanipam  broad, 
N^.iw  )rnK«m  into  cnm-deut  ind  amonfh.  niend, 
Nrtar  which  laiil.  now  wiih  'iie  run -i  'owers 
Ot' Coningsbomfi^    frnm   hai  di»ht  ■»!"  Kings 
N^anii»d  in  'Hd  Haxon  phmae.    :joars  'rnstud.  D^ine 
ii^irts  with  ^ler  izutb  jeit   iie  jevei  plain. 

3Cnm  'ia^r^'i  wuh  lil  .i»»r  iirnunres.  rhe  siaw 
Empenriinj^  it'  iie  neav^ns.  -.lie  •jpartL.inij  wfuie 
On  'hft  vetjrj  1  xrws.  Me  hu^rant  misimeaB, 
Tbe  rrn.sn  ur.i  w.t:i   iie  -wnKiinir  '.eaves  it  apart. 
And  lil  -tie  4T-artiiai  and  -»nier4iin|  .ichr. 
The  •iry'Wailine  iisrincmesa  w.tt'Amr  clear, 
.\jid  ail  rhe  wakaninij  ind  arrangtlienm^  aaond. 

TberB  dawn  M  fhe  on  a  liattie-deld  auperb. 
Tbi5  beanty  that  l«i  war' a  emueilishmenr, 
Tllft  spiendnar  tinder  whcue  iTiick-^iaiunn^  pail 
%9Xi  prnadly  mnves  ro  .^iay  and  ro  be  ^iain, 
Qbw  wonderful !     In  *iniicir.:ie  hu^, 
Sdiind  :hm  hill  umr,  'he  :^aXiin  '^amps  his  csrreagtli. 
A  manyHToloari  <iazziiniT  cirqiie.  tnor^  nch 
Than  'he  autumnal  wood*,  when  'he  -luick  winds 
Shake  on  rhcm  broken  »uniiirhr,  'han  rhe  ^kies 
When  *hiinder  cluiida  ans  burr+tini?  int.i  Light. 
And  runlvjw-»k:rred  hantp  each  inid.  or  thnged 
With  iiipud  i^nlii.  *i  waved  that  i^rescent  brand 
Willi  movintr  are.  hloom.i  .ail  rhe  deid  wirh  braas: 
Jfaking  at' .ireail  vfiluprunuHneaa.  rhe  icnae 
Of  danger  m  deep  admiration  loaf— 
Oh  beauteous  if  that  morning  had  no  ev«  ! 

The  Elastem  bom,  hia  rail  aie.^da  "a  his  car 
Hamesa'd.  whose  acythes  iiione  newly  burnish.' d. 

held 
Caawallon ;  he  hia  painted  :K>idiery. 
Their  naked  breaata  hiue-'T'.eaminir  :virh  ancQUCh 
And  savage  porr.niturea  at  bideoua  rhmgs. 
Human  and  monfltnias  terribly  combined. 
Array'd  ;  himaelf  no  armour  of  defence 
Cfimher'd,  aa  he  were  one  Death  dare  not  dsLjr 
A  being  from  man's  ^gar  lot  exempt. 
Commiaaion'd  to  deanroy.  yet  dongerieas 
AmiJd  destmctioa^  against  whom  war  ihower'vi 
AH  its  fftored  terrors^  box  srill  ba&d  bock 
RecoiTd  from  his  onwoonded  front  serene. 

The  tennre  were  rhe  blue-eyed  Germans*  loose 
Their  tter-te  hair.  Tviooa  each  strong  nadon's 

arms. 
A  wild  and  'erhble  diverrity 
r-  rhe  fell  skill  of  slaughter,  in  ths  art 
Of  dicing  sarrrifice  ro  death.     Some  belm*'(i 
WTuwe  visors  like  distended  jaws  afifiear^d 
Of  sylvan  monster,  some  in  bnmied  furs 
Wrapt  shaggy,  on  whose  afaoalders  seemed  to 

ramp 
Yet  fivfng  the  fix'd  cbws ;  ^stjIl  cron-bcwa  some. 


.'Tume     VTiu    .(j:;g    .anrea.    jome    wiiii    fiiichinia 

•Tirved. 
T'le  A.tari.  wont  'o  make   he  «i)ie  nigiii 
A  pan»LL*r  'o  lus  'errors.  *  m  swarrh  arms 
3JB  nirsting  from   he  'bmst.  xnen  'he  shades 
W.»rB  ieenest.  .iiie  •jmtodieu  .^ioora  advanced^ 
.'•haped  tor  some  'ircadlid  purpose,  aow  he  moved. 
Lnnaiurai  '.nid  :he  -iiear  and  .^iden  lay. 
BerR  Sengiat,  HLrsa  'here  mud  he  'niop 
W.jimd  -heir  war-iiors<»s ;  :ie  lis  weapon  feil 
.'?hut)k.  a.  round  jail  of  iron  nrpikes  ouain'd  loose 
Ti  a  huge  pike-«avo.  iike  a  iaieml  sfar. 
Aye  gleaming  'levastanon  m  :is  sweep  : 
Sencist  begin  -.viiii  'hat  :aineti  faicinon  cail'd 
The  ■'  W'dower  if  ^V  imen  ."'  over  ail 
The  tatai  W'uie  Liorse  iii  'lie  "janner  snone. 
ELiund  'n  "tie  ieit  A.^^antyr  '.v:iu  -ne  J  lies 
And  Anglians:  'hese  for  C'tfa's  slaughter  wild 
T*  exact  !he  usunnus  payment  of  revenge; 
Sd  sternly  mindful  oi  that  jroken  light 
By  Wye's  :iear  stream,  ind  :iis  delrauded  sword 
■jf  its  hijpe-oromised  banquet.  -Siimor's  bluod. 
Ahove  :ne  muiiiiTnie  of  jraffl  'ne  htaghta 
Were  crowded  with  "iie  wives  and  motiiers.'t*  tixey 
With  'heir  known  presence  working  siiome  of 

diglit. 
And  -iie  high  tear  if  being  'hought  *o  fear. 
With  *-hem  tne  spoil:}  }(  Bataiii.  veseels  carved, 
Stanies.  and  vestments  of  iie  Tynan  dye. 
Standards  wiih  antique  '.egend  SirrrilTi  of  deeds 
Dune  in  old  "^imes.  :ind  ^tirgeous  arms,  and  cups 
And  lamps,  and  piaie.  or  by  limtastic  art 
Minister" i  to  tiind  .uu-jry's-  wayward  ciuncev 
Or  cofiaecnie  :o  'h"  aitar  ise  of  'jrnL 

And  'here  tiie  Sa^on  Goii:*.  the  wood  and  stone 
Wnereto  'hat  pe^ipie  knelt  and  'leified 
Their  own  hands'  .vork  :  the  Fiiher  of 'he  race, 
Woden,   ail   ann'd   and  crown'i;    the 

Liird, 
The  rhunder-siiaking  T^.ior. !:  twelve  radiant 
ffis  coroner,  and  sceptred  his  nght  hand ; 
He  on  his  stately  couch  reclining:  tierce 
In  his  mystenous  muliitude  oi  signs. 
Arminsui;  and  rh*  Cnnameafaie.'-S  'ne  ttat'd 
Oti  hia  tiint  pedestal,  his  skeieron  shape 
CiJonnented  scantiiy  hi  a  wmding-^eet, 
.\jid  in  his  hand  a  rorch-biaiie,  meet  'o  seonrll 
Earth's  utmost,  while  in  act  nj  spring,  one  hand 
Lpon  his  head,  upon  his  shoulder  one. 
His  fiiiihml  Lioa  ramp'i  in  sculptured  ire. 
Srarhward.  with  crescent  i's  out-srretching  horns 
Circling 'he  l(m,  lay  stretcn'd  tne  Bniish  camp  ; 


•  Ceteram  \hl  snper  vires,  (^aibus  «»nuTnenro»  paallo 
ante  pnpnlo*  antec«fhinr.  rrtices,  msitir  feritaii  arte  ae 
tempop!  ImuteinmMtitrt  nigrrvKUta.  tincta  carptirt :  ^trmm 
ad  pnelia  BOCt««  lesant :  tpwuiue  ftimuitioe  atqne 
nmhrn.  jeralis  exercitns  terrorem  tntifnint,  nullo  hos- 
cfuot  saatiiieitce  novtun  ac  velut  infernoxn  aspectnm : 
Bom  primi  ia  ootnibas  prsliis  ocaii  vincujitttr. — ^T^crr. 
6^r«.e.  43. 

f  — «1  ia  proximo  pignora. :  tmde  f^minamm  aiulatas 
anfiri*  antle  vastus  in&ncntm  ;  bi  cuique  nactavioii 
tncesf  U  m^-mrmk  laaiioxorvSw  Ad  natraik.  ad  conjoges 
vsiBi-ra  frmnt :  nee  fliv  ottmffruv,  auc  exifer«  ptagas 
paveoc.  CUKMqm  cc  bortasiiaa  ptxfnaatiiius  festast. 
— Tactt.  GtnaL 

tTcncegaa. 
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The  centre  held  King  Emrys,  on  the  right 

Pendragon,  on  the  left  th'  Armoric  King, 

With  all  his  tail  steeds  and  brave  riders ;  they 

The  fathers  of  that  famed  chivalric  race 

Of  knights  and  ladies,  glorious  in  old  song, 

White-handed  Iseult,  Launcelot  of  the  Lake, 

Chaste  Perceval,  that  won  the  Sangreal  quest. 

But  every  where  and  in  all  parts  alike 

The  Avenger  held  his  post;  all  heard  his  voice, 

All  felt  his  presence,  all  obey'd  his  sway. 

As  western  hurricane  whirls  up  from  earth, 

And  bears  where'er  it  will,  the  loose-sheaf 'd  corn. 

The  fluttering  leaves,  the  shattered  forest  boughs. 

Even  so  his  spirit  seized  and  bore  along. 

And  swept  with  it  those  proud  brigades.    Nor 

there 
Was  not  young  Malwyn,  he  his  helmet  wore 
Light  shadow'd  by  an  eagle  plume,  so  sued 
Ilis  sire,  lest  in  the  wildering  battle  met 
Their  cars  should  clash  in  impious  strife,  nor 

sought 
The  father  more  obedience  from  the  son. 
For  Britain  and  with  Samor  fix'd  to  war. 
And  in  his  brown  and  weather-beaten  arms 
Came  Vortimer,  a  pine-tree  stem  his  mace 
That  clove  the  air  with  desultory  sweep. 
But  by  the  river  browsed  a  single  steed. 
Sable  as  one  of  that  poetic  pair, 
On  the  fair  plain  of  Enna,  in  the  yoke 
Of  Pluto,  when  Proserpina  let  fall 
From  her  soft  lap  her  flowers,  and  mourn'd  their 

loss 
Lavish,  not  for  herself  reserved  her  tears. 
The  horseman,  not  unlike  that  ravisher. 
Wore  kingly  aspect,  and  his  step  and  mien 
Were  as  his  realm  were  in  a  gloomier  cHme, 
Amid  a  drearier  atmosphere,  'mid  things 
Sluggish  and  melancholy,  slow  and  dead. 
As  though  disclaim'd  by  each,  and  claiming  none, 
He  lay  with  cold  impartial  apathy 
Eyeing  both  armies,  as  their  fates  to  him 
Were  equal,  and  not  worth  the  toil  of  hope. 

But  over  either  army  silence  hung, 
Silence  long,  heavy,  deep,  as  every  heart 
Were  busied  with  eternity ;  all  thoughts 
Were  bidding  farewell  to  the  Sun,  whose  rise 
They  saw,  whose  setting  they  might  never  see. 
And  all  the  heavens  were  thinly  overdrawn 
With  light  and  golden  clouds,  as  though  to  couch 
The  angels  and  the  spirits  floating  there, 
While  heaven  the  lucid  hierarchy  pour'd  forth 
To  view  that  solemn  spectacle  beneath, 
A  Battle  waged  for  freedom  and  for  faith. 

First  rose  a  clamour  and  a  crowding  rush 
On  the  hill  side,  and  a  half-stifled  cry, 
"The  Prophetess!  the  Prophetess!"  was  heard. 
Upon  a  wagon,  *mid  her  idol  Gods, 
She  of  the  seal'd  lip  and  the  haunted  heart. 
The  aged  Virgin*  sate ;  her  thin  grey  hair 
And  hollow  eyes  in  a  strange  sparkling  steep'd  : 
Twice  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  spake 
Her  voice,  when  Gothic  Alaric  had  set 


His  northern  ensign  on  Rome's  shattered  walls, 
That  day  along  the  Hnden-shadow'd  Elbe 
She  went,  with  bitter  smile  and  broken  song 
That  mock'd  at  grandeur  falPn  and  pride  in  dust. 
Once  more,  when  Vortigern  in  that  famed  feast 
Crown'd  the  fierce  Hengist ;  in  the  German  woods 
She  roam'd  with  lofty  and  triumphal  tone. 
Shrieking  of  sceptres  dancing  in  her  sight, 
And  Woden's  sons  endiadem'd  that  rose 
And  swept  and  glitter'd  past  her.     Now  with  eye 
Restless,  and  churning  lip,  she  sate,  and  thrice 
She  mutier'd— "Flight!  Flight!  Flight!"  Then 

look'd  she  out 
Upon    the    orient    Sun,    and    cried,    "Down! 

down!"— 
Then  westward  turn'd  she,  and  withdrew  her 

hand. 
From  dallying  with  her  loose  and  hanging  chin. 
And  beckon'd  to  the  faint  remaining  haze 
Of  twilight.     "Back,  fair  darkness,  beauteous 

gloom. 
Back!"     Still  the   Sun  came  on,  the  shades 

dispeird. 
Then  rose  she  up,  then  on  the  vacant  space 
Between  both  armies  fix'd  her  eye  ;  half  laugh. 
Half  agony  her  cheek  relax'd. — "  I  see, 
I  see  ye,  yc  Invisible  !     I  hear. 
Soundless,  I  hear  ye  !     Choosers  of  the  slain  ! 
Ye  of  the  white  forms  horsed  on  thunder  clouds ! 
Ye  of  Valhalla  !  colourless  as  air. 
As  air  impalpable  !  wind  on  and  urge 
Your  sable  and  self-govern'd  steeds :  They  come, 
They  whom  your  mantling  hydromel  awaits. 
Whose  cups  are  crown'd,  the  guests  of  this  night's 

feast. 
They  come,  they  come,  for  whom  the  Gods  shall 

leap 
From  their  cloud  thrones,  and  ask  ye  whom  ye 

bring 
In  stern  troops  crowding  to  their  secret  joy." 
She  shook  her  low  dropt  lip,  and  thus  went  on  : 
"  The  bow  is  broken,  and  the  shafts  are  snapt: 
The  lance  is  shivcr'd,  and  the  buckler  rent ; 
The  helm  is  cloven,  and  the  plumes  are  shed ; 
The  horse  hath  founder'd,  and  the  rider  fallen; 
The   Crown'd   are  crownlcss,  kingdomless  the 

Kings ; 
The  Conquerors  conquer'd,  and  the  Slayers  slain  ; 
One  falls  not.  but  he  shall  not  stand,  the  axe 
Shall  glean  th'  imperfect  harvest  of  the  sword ; 
The  scaflbld  drinks  the  lees  of  battle's  cup ; 
And  one  is  wound  less  amid  myriad  wounds. 
And  one  is  wounded  where  there  is  but  one. 
Ho,  for  the  broad-horn'd  Elk  that  leads  the  herd. 
Ho,  for  the  Pine  that  tops  the  shattering  wood  ! 
Ho,  for  the  Bark  that  admirals  all  the  fleet ! 
The  herd  is  scatier'd,  and  the  Elk  unscathed, 
The  wood  is  levell'd,  upright  is  the  Pine, 
The  fleet  is  wreck'd,  the  Admiral  on  the  waves. 
That  Elk  is  in  himself  a  sacrifice, 
That  Pine  shall  have  a  storm  its  own,  that  Bark 
Shall  perish  in  a  solitary  wreck, 
A  sacrifice  of  shame !  a  storm  of  dread ! 
A  bitter  ignominious  solitude  !"— 


^-,  .  -o  »         „- <•    I   I     She  had  not  ended,  when  a  single  steed 

•  Vetera  apud  Germanoa  more,  quo  plerasque  fcml-  I  „         -    .        -  l     f>  •  •  i   i-  •  i   /i*  i... 

narum  fatldicas,  et  auffe^cente  superslilione,  arbilran-   Burst  funous  from  the  British  hne,  with  flight 
lur  deas.— Tag.  Hist.  4—61.  That  had  a  tread  of  air,  and  not  of  earth. 
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Fierce  and  rlirer.i  lie  whir  I'd  to  ihc  hot  charge 
Hw  youthful  Rider.     Upright  aaie  the  Boy 
Arthur,  at  lir^t  with  hail' reverted  look. 
As  to  hi3  mother  to  impart  hia  joy. 
His  transport.     Elarly,  oh  fame -destined  Child, 
Put.st  thou  thy  sickle  in  the  deld  of  tame. 
Ov»*r  Ilia  head  a  dome  of  tiery  darta 
And  rrosa-bow  bolfa  vault  o'er  tfa'  encumbered  air. 
Yi'.t  forward  swept  the  child  hia  rapid  charge. 
And  all  at  once  to  rescue  all  the  Chiefs 
Ruah'd  onward:  Ufber'fl  dragon  seem'd  to  sear 
The  winds  with  its  hoc  waving,  Emrya  struck 
Hid  rourser'i?  reeking  fianks,  hia  weapon  huge 
Rear'd    Vortimer,   and    Malwyn'a   wheels  'gan 

whirl. 
And  on  the  other  aide  Argantyr  tall, 
Hens|ist  and  Horsa.  all  the  titled  brave, 
Burst  from  their  tardy  lines,  that  vast  behind 
Camp  rolling  in  tumultuous  order  on  ; 
As  when  ar  i*prin:T.fime  under  the  cold  pole 
Two  i.-l'inds  iiii^h  ')f  i«!e  warp  heavy  and  huge 
L'po'.i  ti'.e  contrary  cu.Tenta.  drat  th'  assault 
The  proniontones  break,  till  meet  the  whole 
With  one  long  crash,  that  wakes  the  sUence,  there 
Seared  since  time  was  born,  far  off  and  wide 
Rock'd  by  the  conflict  fierce  old  ocean  boila. 

Still  th*  upright  Child  seem'd  only  to  rejoice 
In  the  eurvetings  of  his  wanton  steed. 
And  in  the  mingled  daizUng  of  bright  anna. 
But  over  him  a  shield  is  spread,  before 
A  sword  is  waved,  on  every  side  the  shield 
Dashes  nide  death  aside,  whirls  every  where 
The  rapid  and  unwearied  .sword  ;  the  rein 
Of  the  Heet  sved  huh  Samorgra«p'd,  and  guides 
Amid  the  turmoil.     As  when  the  eagle  sire 
Up  in  the  sunshine  leads  his  daring  young. 
Sometimes  ihe  dusk  shade  of  hLs  wing  spreads 

o'er. 
And  soft  and  broken  in  through  the  thick  plumes 
Gleams  the  unblinding  splendour.    So  secure 
Waged  that  fair  Child  his  early  war.     But  wild 
The  wavering  fray  rock'd  to  and  fro,  and  burnt 
Like  one  huge  furnace  the  quick-Hashing  plain. 
Ever  as  'twere  the  s<ame  the  Apostle  taw 
In  the  Apocalypse.  Death's  own  pale  steed. 
Over  the   broad  fight  shook  the  White  Horse, 

spread 
Where'er  its  gleaming  lighten'd  the  dun  gloom. 
Steamy  and  vast  the  curdUng  slaughter  pools. 
'And  such  confusion  burst  around  of  lines 
Mingling  and  interchanging.  Valour  found 
No  space  for  proud  selection,  (orced  to  strike 
What  cumbered  and  obstructed  its  free  path, 
To  hew  oat  throogh  a  mass  of  Tolgar  life 
A  passage  to  some  princely  foe ;  twice  met 
Horsa  and  Vortimer,  Argantyr  twice 
Smote  at  Pendragon,  but  the  whirlpool  fierce 
Asunder  swept  them,  and  the  deep  of  war 
Swallow'd  them;  many  a  broad  and  shapeless 

chasm 
Wss  rent  in  either  battle,  but  new  fronts 
Rush'd  in  and  made  the  shiver'd  surface  whole. 
The  sun  was  shut  out  by  a  sphere  of  dust 
That  rapt  the  tumult,  'twas  no  sight  for  Hearen 
That  rending  and  defacing  its  prime  work, 
That  waste  of  man,  its  masterpiece.     But  far 
Th'  Avenger  had  borne  off  the  Child,  bis  steed 


First  drew  his  breath  before  Igema's  tent. 
With  her  sofi  &ce  upon  the  diu^t  she  lay. 
Struggling  ro  hush  her  own  lament,  in  hope 
From  the  fierce  din  ot  war  migiit  haply  come 
Some  sound  of  cheer  and  comtor ;  but  when  fiiU 
It  nish'd  upon  her  hearing,  loud  she  shriek'd 
To  drown  the  very  noi^ae  she  strove  to  hear. 
But  when  her  Child's  voice  sounded,  she  looked  up 
With  a  cold  glance  which  said,  **  Thatsound  Vrm 

heard 
Every  sad  moment  since  he  went,  my  soul 
Is  sick  of  self-deception,  will  not  trust 
Agtiin,  to  be  again  beguiled."     She  saw. 
And  forced  a  sportive  look  to  her  sad  &ice 
To  lure  him  to  her  «nowy  arms.     While  he 
Back  to  the  battle,  as  a  3<:ene  of  joy, 
Look'd  waywardly.  siie  *::asp'd  him  to  her  breast 
With  a  fond  anger,  and  both  smiled  and  we^ 
A  moment  Samor  gazed  on  her,  and — "  All, 
All  have  their  hopes,  and  all  those  hopes  fulfilTd. 
But  I,  this  side  the  grave,  no  hope  for  me 
And  no  fulfilment."' — Fast  as  sight  could  track 
The  battle  felt  him  ui  its  thousand  folds. 

But   the   tindistinguish'd   and   chance -mingled 

fight 
Brook'd  not  young  Malwyn ;  he  his  virgin  shield 
Disdain'd  mean  blood  should  stain  :  where  Hen 

gist  ft)ught 
He  swept,  the  Saxon  saw  the  eagle  plume 
;  And  tum'd  aloof,  and  on  some  other  head 
j  Discharged  the  blow  for  him  uprear'd.     But  he 
j  Next  plunged  where   Horsa's  star-like  weapon 

shone. 
Disastrous,  shakiiig  ruin,  yet  even  that 
Glanced  aside  tVom  the  eagle  plume.     The  B<^ 
Ctter'd  a  wraihtul  disappointed  cry. 
And  'gainst  Argantyr  drove  his  car.     He  paosed. 
And    cried    aloud,    "  The    eagle   plume,"   and 

plunged 
Elsewhere  for  victims.     That  Pendragon  heard. 
Even  as  he  toil'd  the  third  time  to  make  way 
Amid  the  circling  slain  to  the  Anglian  crest, 
And  taunting  thus, — '*  Methinks  the  eagle  plume 
Hath  some  few  feathers  of  the  dove,  so  soft 
Spreads  its  peace-breathing  influence."    But  the 

Youth, 
**  Ha,  Father!  thus,  thus  guilest  thou  to  a  £unt 
And  infamous  security  thy  son  ? 
Thus  enviest  thou  a  noble  ioe  ?  thus  guardst 
With  a  base  privilege  from  peril  ?     Off, 
Coward  distinction !  off,  faint-hearted  sign !" 
And  helm  and  plume  away  he  rent,  his  hair 
Currd  down  his  shoulders,  radiant  on  his  brow 
The  beauty  of  his  anger  shone,  the  pride 
Of  winning  thus  a  right  to  glorious  death. 
Then  set  be  forth  on  his  bold  quest  again 
ImpatienL    Him  Prince  Vortimer  beheld 
Sweeping  between  himself  and  Horsa,  met 
Their  sea-shore  fight  by  Thanet  to  renew ; 
But  something  of  his  sister  in  hb  face. 
Something  of  Lilian  harden' d  and  grown  fierce. 
As  that  ungodly  creed  were  true,  aiui  she 
Familiar  to  rude  deeds  of  blood,  had  come 
One  of  Valhalla*s  airy  sisters  hence 
To  summon  him  she  loved.    That  gleam  of  her, 
That  though  ungentle  and  unfeminine  touch, 
Elxquisite,  in  mid-air  his  rugged  mace 
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Suspended  ;  but  fierce  Horsa  on  the  Boy, 

Just  on  his  neck  let  fall  the  fatal  spikes, 

And  him  the  affrighted  steeds  bore  off.    But  then 

Began  a  combat  over  which  Death  seem'd 

To  hoYer,  as  of  one  assured,  in  hope 

Of  both  for  victims  at  his  godless  shrine. 

Then  wounded  and  bareheaded  Malwyn  urged 
On  Hengtst  his  remastered  steeds,  the  scythe 
Rased  his  majestic  war-horse.    But  aside 
He  sprung,  and  flank'd  the  chariot ;  long  the  strife, 
Long  though  unequal,  like  a  serpent's  tongue 
Vibrated  Malwyn*s  battle-axe,  twice  bow*d 
The  Monarch  to  his  saddle-bow. — *Twas  fame 
More  splendid,  thus  with  Hengist  to  have  fought 
Than  to  have  conquered  hosts  of  meaner  men. 
Heavy  at  length  and  fatal  glided  in 
The  wily  Chief's  eluding  falchion  stroke  ; 
Fast  flew  the  steeds,  the  Master  lay  behind. 
Dragging  with  his  face  downward,  still  the  reins 
Cling  in  his  cold  and  failing  fingers,  trail 
His  neck  and  spread  locks  in  the  humid  dust, 
His  sharp  arms  character  the  yielding  sand. 
On  fly  they,  him  at  length  deserting  mute 
And  gasping  on  the  bank,  their  hot  hoofs  plunge 
Into  the  limpid  Dune,  and  to  the  wood 
Rove  on.    It  chanced  erewhile  that  thither  came 
To  freshen  with  the  water  his  spent  steeds. 
And  lave  the  clogging  carnage  from  his  wheels, 
Caswallon,  he  his  huge  and  weary  length 
Cast  for  brief  rest  upon  the  bank ;  a  gruan 
Came  from  a  helniless  head  that  in  the  grass 
Lay  undistinguish'd.     •*  'Tis  a  Briton,"  cried 
Caswallon,  "  cast  the  carrion  off  to  feed 
The  dogs  and  kites,  that  thus  irreverent  breaks 
Upon  its  monarch's  rest."     Even  as  a  flower, 
Poppy  or  hyacinth,  on  its  broken  stem, 
Languidly  raises  its  encumber' d  head. 
And  turns  it  to  the  gentle  evening  sun. 
So  feebly  rose,  so  turn'd  that  Boy  his  face 
Unto  the  well-known  voice  ;  twice  raised  his  head, 
Twice  it  fell  back  in  powerless  heaviness ; 
Even  at  that  moment  from  the  dark  wood  came. 
Lured  by  their  partners  in  the  stall  and  field, 
His  chariot  coursers,  heavily  behind 
Dragging  the  vacant  car,  loose  hung  the  reins, 
And  mournfulness,  and  dull  disorder  slack'd 
The  spirit  of  their  tread.     Caswallon  knew. 
And  he  leap'd  up  ;  the  Boy  his  bloodless  lips 
With  a  long  effort  opened.     *'  Was  it  well. 
Father,  at  this  my  first,  my  earliest  fight 
To  mock  me  with  a  bafHed  hope  of  fame  f 
Well  was  it  to  defraud  me  of  my  right 
To  noble  death  7" — and  speaking  thus  he  died. 

Above  him  his  convulsed  unconscious  hands 
Horribly  with  his  rough  black  beard  at  play, 
Wrenching  and  twisting  ofT  the  rooted  locks, 
Yet  senseless  of  the  pain,  the  Father  lean'd. 
Then  leap'd  ho  up,  with  cool  and  jealous  care 
Within  his  chariot  placed  the  lifeless  corpse. 
And  with  his  lash  fierce  rent  the  half-unyoked 
Half-harness'd  steeds ;  disorderly  and  swift 
As  with  their  master's  ire  instinct  they  flew. 
Making  a  wide  road  through  the  hurtling  fray. 
Briton  or  Saxon,  friend  or  foe  alike. 
Kinsman  or  stranger,  one  wide  enmity 
'Gainst  general  humankind,  one  infinite 


And  undistinguishing  lust  of  carnage  fill'd 
The  Master  and  the  Horses ;  so  wild  groans 
Follow'd  where'er  he  moved,  'twas  ail  to  him. 
So  slaughter  dripp'd  and  reek'd  from  the  choked 

scythes. 
The  low  lay  mow'd  like  the  spring  grass,  down 

swept 
On  th'  eminent,  like  lightning  on  the  oaks. 
His  battle-axe,  each  time  it  fell,  each  time 
A  life  was  gone,  each  time  a  hideous  laugh 
Shone  on  the  Slayer's  cheek  and  writhing  lip; 
As  in  the  Oriental  wars  where  meet 
Sultan  and  Omrah,  under  his  broad  tower 
Moves  stately  the  huge  Elephant,  a  shaft 
Haply  casts  down  his  friendly  rider,  wont 
To  lead  him  to  the  tank,  whose  children  shared 
With  him  their  feast  of  fruits :  awhile  he  droops 
Aflfectionate  his  loose  and  moaning  trunk ; 
Then  in  his  grief  and  vengeance  bursts,  and  bean 
In  his  feet's  trampling  rout  and  disarray 
To  either  army,  ranks  give  way,  and  troops 
Scatter,  while,  swaying  on  his  heaving  back 
His  tottering  tower,  he  shakes  the  sandy  plain. 
Meanwhile  had  risen  a  conflict  high  and  fierce 
For  Britain's  royal  banner ;  Hengist  here, 
Argantyr,  the  Vikinger,  Hermingard, 
And  other  Chiefs.    But  there  th'  Armoric  King, 
Emrys  and  Uther,  ^'\i\\  the  Avenger  stood, 
An  iron  wall  agoinst  their  inroad ;  turn'd 
Samor  'gainst  him  at  distance  beard  «nd  seen, 
The  car-borne  Mountaineer,  then  Uther  met 
Argantyr,  Hengist  and  King  Emrys  fought, 
The  rest  o'erbore  King  Hoel ;  one  had  slain 
The  standard-bearer,  and  all  arms  at  once 
Seized  as  it  fell,  all  foreign  and  all  foes. 
When  lo,  that  sable  Warrior,  that  retired 
And  careless  had  look'd  on,  upon  his  steed 
And  in  the  battle,  like  a  thundercloud 
He  came,  and  like  a  thundercloud  he  burst. 
Black,  cold  and  sullen,  conquering  without  pride 
And  slaying  without  triumph  ;  three  that  grasp'd 
The  standard  came  at  once  to  earth,  while  he 
Over  his  head  with  kingly  motion  sway'd 
The  bright  redeemed  erisign,  and  as  fell 
The  shaken  sunlight  radiant  o'er  his  brow, 
Pride  came  about  him,  and  with  voice  like  joy 
He  cried  aloud,  "  Aries !  Aries!" — and  shook  his 

sword, 
*•  Thou'st  won  me  once  a  royal  crown,  and  now 
Shalt  win  a  royal  sepulchre." — The  sword 
Perform'd  its  fatal  duty,  down  they  fell 
Before  him,  Juie  and  Saxon,  nameless  men 
And  Chieftains ;  what  though  wounds  he  scorn'd 

to  ward. 
Nor  seem'd  to  feel,  shower'd  on  him,  and  his 

blood 
Oozed  manifest,  still  he  slew,  still  cried,  "  Aries ! 

Aries!" 
Still  in  the  splendour  the  waved  standard  spread 
Stood  glorying  the  arm'd  darkness  of  his  form  ; 
Stood  from  his  wounded  steed  dismounted,  stood 
Amid  an  area  of  dead  men,  himself 
About  to  die,  none  daring  an  assault, 
He  powerless  of  assailing.     But  the  crown 
That  on  the  flag-staff  gleam'd,  he  wrench'd  away, 
And  on  his  crest  with  calm  solicitude 
Placed  it,  then  plantuig  *mid  the  high-heap*d  slain 
The  standard,  to  o'ercanopy  his  sleep. 
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As  one  upon  his  nigliily  couch  of  down 
Composes  quiel  y  liis  weary  liead, 
So  royally  he  laid  him  down  to  die. — 

Bui  now  was  every  fight  broke  off,  a  pause 
Seized  all  the  battle,  one  vast  silence  quench'd 
All  tumult  ;  slain  and  slayer,  life  and  deaih 
Possess'd  one  swoon  of  torpor,  droop'd  and  fail'd 
All    passions,    pride,   wrath,    vengeance,    hate, 

dismay, 
All  was  one  wide  astonishment :  alone 
Two  undistracted  on  each  other  gazed, 
Where   helpless  in  their  death-blood   they  lay 

steep'd, 
The  ebbing  of  each  other's  Hfe,  the  stiff 
Damp  growing  on  of  death ;  till  in  a  groan 
Horsa  exhausted  his  fierce  soul ;  then  came 
A  momentary  tinge,  soft  and  subdued 
As  of  affections  busy  at  his  heart, 
On  Voriimer's  expiring  brow,  his  Hp 
Wore  something  of  the  curl  men's  use,  when 

names 
Befoved  are  floating  o'er  the  thought,  the  flowers 
On  that  lone  grave  made  fragrant  his  sick  sense, 
And  Eamont  murmur'd  on  his  closing  ear. 

But  he,  whose  coming  cast  this  silence  on 
Before  it,  as  the  night  its  widening  shade, 
Curtaining  nature  in  its  soundless  pall, 
An  atmosphere  o{  dying  breath  where'e 
He  moved,  his  drear  envelopment,  his  path 
An  element  of  blood :  so  fleet,  so  fast 
The  power  to  fly  seem'd  wiiher'd,  ere  he  came. 
Men  laid  them  down  and  said  their  prayers  and 

look'd 
For  the  quick  plunging  hoofs  and  rushing  scythes : 
As  when  the  palsied  Universe  aghast 
Lay,  all  its  tenants,  even  Man,  restless  Man, 
In  all  his  busy  workings  mute  and  still. 
When  drove,  so  poets  sing,  the  Sun-born  youth 
Devious  through  heaven's  affrighted  signs,  his 

Sire's 
Ill-granted  chariot,  him  the  Thunderer  hurl'd 
From  th'  empyrean  headlong  to  the  gulf 
Of  the  half-parch'd  Eridanus,  where  weep 
Even  now  the  Sister  Trees  their  amber  tears 
O'er  Phaeton  untimely  dead.     And  now 
Had  the  Avenger  reach' d  the  path  of  death. 
And  stood  in  arms  before  the  steeds,  they  came 
Rearing  their  ireful  hoofs  to  dash  him  down  ; 
But  with  both  hands  he  seized  their  foaming  curbs, 
Holding  them  in  their  spring  with  outstretch'd  arm 
Aloft,  and  made  their  lifted  crests  a  shield 
Against  their  driver.    He  with  bafHed  lash 
Goaded  their  quivering  flanks,  but  that  strong  arm 
Held  them  above  avoiding,  their  fore-hoois 
Beat  th'  unhurt  air,  and  overspread  his  breast, 
Like  a  thick  snow-shower,  the  fast  falling  foam. 
Then  leap'd  Caswallon  down,  back  Samor  hurl'd 
Coursers  and  chariot,  and,  '*  Now,"  cried  aloud, 
'*  Now,  King  of  Britain,  in  the  name  of  God 
I  tender  thee  a  throne,  two  yards  of  earth 
To  rot  on,  and  a  diadem,  a  wreath 
Of  death-drops  for  thy  haught  aspiring  brow." 

•*  There,  there,  look  there,"  Caswallon  cried, 
his  hand 
Stretched  tow'rd  his  son,  and  in  a  frantic  laugh 


Broke  out,  and  echoed, — "Diadems  and  thrones!" 
Wiih  rigid  finger  pointing  at  the  dead. 

A  moment,  and  the  fury  burst  again; 
Down  came  the  ponderous  battle-axe,  from  edge 
To  edge  it  rived  the  temper'd  brass,  as  swift 
As  shot-stars  the  thin  ether;  but  the  glaive 
Of  Samor  right  into  his  bosom  smote. 
Like  some  old  turret,  under  whose  broad  shade 
At  summer  noon  the  shepherd  oft  his  flock 
Hath  driven,  and  in  the  friendly  cool  rejoiced. 
Suddenly,  violently,  from  its  base 
Push'd  by  the  winter  Hoods,  he  fell ;  his  look 
Yet  had  its  savage  blasphemy :  he  felt 
More  than  the  blow,  the  deadly  blow,  the  cries 
Of  joy  and  triumph  from  each  army  sent. 
Vaunting  and  loud  ;  to  him  to  die  was  nought. 
He  could  not  brook  the  shame  of  being  slain. 
But  other  thoughts  arose  ;  hardly  he  crept 
To  where  dead  Malwyn  from  the  car  hung  down. 
Fell  on  his  face  the  cold  depending  hand. 
And  with  a  smile,  half  joy  half  anguish,  died. 

Th'  Avenger  knelt,  his  heart  too  full  for  prayer. 
Knelt,   and   held  up   his  conquering   sword    to 

heaven, 
Yet  spake  not.    But  the  battle,  as  set  free, 
Its  rugged  game  renew'd,  nor  equal  now 
Nor  now  unbroken,  Flight  and  shameful  Rout 
Here  scatier'd,  Victory  there  and  Pride  array*d. 
And  mass'd  in  comely  files  and  full  square  troops 
Bore  onward.     Mountaineer  and  German  break 
Around  the  hill  foot,  and  hke  ebbing  waves 
Disperse  away.     Argantyr,  Hengisl  move 
In  the  recoiling  flood  reluctant.     Them 
Nought  more  resembled,  than  two  mountain  bulls 
Driven  by  the  horse  and  dog  and  hunter's  spear, 
Still  turning  with  huge  brow  and  tearing  up 
The   deep   earth   with   their  wrathful   stooping 

horns. 

But  as  the  hill  was  opcn'd,  from  the  top 
Even  to  the  base  arose  a  shriek  and  scream. 
As  when  some  populous  Capital  besieged, 
Sees  yawning  her  wide-breach'd  wall,  and  all 
Her  shattcr'd  bulwarks  on  the  earth,  so  wild, 
So  dissonant  the  female  rout  appear'd 
Hanging  with  fierce  disturbance  the  hill  side. 
Some  with  rent  hair  ran  to  and  fro,  some  stood 
With  silent  mocking  lip,  some  softly  prest 
Their  infants  to  their  heart,  some  held  them  forth 
As  to  invite  the  foe,  and  for  them  sued 
The  mercy  of  immediate  slaughter.     Some 
Spake  fiercely  of  past  deeds  of  fame,  some  sang 
In  taunting  tone  old  songs  of  victory.     Wives, 
With  eye  imploring  and  quick-heaving  breast, 
Look'd  sad  allusions  to  endearments  past ; 
Mothers,  all  bashfulness  cast  down,  rent  down 
Their  garments,  to  their  sons  displaying  bare 
The  fountains  of  their  infant  nourishment, 
Now  ready  to   be   plough'd  with   mnrtherocs 

swords. 
Some  knelt  before  their  cold  deaf  Gods,  some 

scoff'd 
With  imprecation  blasphemous  and  shnll 
Their  stony  and  unwakening  thunders.     Noise 
Not  fiercer  on  Cithteron  side,  th'  affright 
Not  drearier,  when  the  Theban  Bacchic  rout, 
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Their  clashing  cymbals  white   with  moonshine, 

loose 
Their  tresses  bursting  from  their  ivy  crowns, 
And  purple  with  en  woven  vine- leaves,  led 
Their  orgies  dangerous.    In  the  midst  the  Queen 
Agave  shook  the  misdecm'd  Lion's  head 
Aloft,  and  laugh'd  and  danced  and  sung,  nor  knew 
That  lion  suckled  at  her  own  white  breast. 

But  Elfelin  the  Prophetess  her  seat 
Changed  not,  nor  the  near  horror  could  recall  • 
Her  eye  from  its  strange  commerce   with  th* 

unseen ; 
There  hnd  she  been,  there  had  she  been  in  smiles 
All  the  long  battle  ;  just  before  the  spear 
Or  falchion  drank  a  warrior's  life-blood,  she 
Audible,  as  a  high-tribunal'd  judge, 
Spake  out  his  name,  and  aye  her  speech  was  doom. 

Nor   long   the    o'erbearing    flight   enwrapt   thy 

strength, 
Argantyr  !  thou  amid  the  shattering  wreck 
Didst  rise  as  in  some  ruinous  city  old, 
Babylon  or  Palmyra,  magic  built, 
A  single  pillar  yet  with  upright  shaft 
Stands,  'mid  the  wide  prostration  mossy  and  flat, 
Showing  more  eminent.     Past  the  Saxon  by. 
And  looked  and  wonderM,  even  that  he  delay'd ; 
Cried  his  own  Anglians — '*  King,  away,  away  !'* 
First  came  King  Hoel  on,  whose  falchion  clove 
His  buckler,  with  a  wrest  he  burst  in  twain 
The  shivering  slccl ;  came  Emrys  next,  aside 
His  misaim'd  blow  he  shook ;  last  Uthcr,  him 
His  war-horse,  by  Argantyr's  beam-Hke  spear 
Then  first  appall'd,  bore  in  vain  anger  past. 


From  his  late  victory  in  proud  breathlessness 
Slow  came  the  Avenger,  but  Argantyr  raised 
A  cry  of  furious  joy  :  "  Long  sought,  late  found, 
I  charge  thee,  by  our  last  impeded  fight, 
I  charge  thee,  give  me  back  mine  own,  my  sword 
Is  weary  of  its  bathes  of  vulgar  blood. 
And  longs  in  nobler  streams  to  plunge ;  with  thine 
ril  gild  and  hang  it  on  my  Father's  grave. 
And  his  helm'd  ghost  in  Woden's  hall  shall  vaunt 
The  glories  of  his  son."     '*  Generous  and  brave, 
When  last  we  met,  I  shrunk  to  see  my  sword 
Bright  with  God's  sunlight,  now  with  dauntless 

hand 
I  Uft  it,  and  cry  On,  in  the  name  of  God." 

They  met,  they  strove,  as  with  a  cloud  enwrapt 
In  their  own  majesty  ;  their  motions  gave 
Terror  even  to  their  shadows :  round  them  spread 
Attention  like  a  sleep.     Flight  paused,  Pursuit 
Caught  up  its  loose  rein,  Death  his  furious  work 
Ceased,  and  a  dreary  respite  gave  to  souls 
Half  parted ;  on  their  elbows  rear'd  them  up 
The  dying,  with  faint  effort  holding  ope 
Their  dropping  eyelids,  homage  of  delight 
War  from  its  victims  thus  exacting.     Mind 
And  body  engross'd  the  conflict.  Men  were  seen 
At  distance,  for  in  their  peculiar  sphere, 
Within  the  wind  and  rush  of  their  quick  arms 
None  ventured,  following  with  unconscious  Hmbs 
Their  blows,  and  shrinking  as  themselves  were 

struck. 
Like  Bcatter'd  shiverings  of  a  scathed  oak,  lay 


Fragments  of  armour  round  them,  the  hard  brass 
Gave  way,  and  broke  the  fiery  temper' d  steel 
The  stronger  metal  of  the  human  soul. 
Valour,  endured,  and  power  thrice  purified 
In  danger's  furnace  fail'd  not.    Victory,  tired 
Of  wavering,  to  those  passive  instruments, 
Look'd  to  decide  her  long  suspense.    Behold 
Argantyr's  falchion,  magic- wrought,  his  sires 
So  fabled,  by  the  Asgard  dwarfs,  nor  hewn 
From  earthly  mines,  nor  dipp'd  in  earthly  fires, 
Broke  short.  Th'  ancestral  steel  the  Anglians  saw, 
Sign  of  their  Kings,  and  worship  of  their  race. 
Give  way,  and  wail'd  and  shriek'd  aloud.    The 

King 
Collected  all  his  glory  as  a  pall 
To  perish  in,  and  scorn'd  his  sworded  foe 
To  mock  with  vain  defence  of  unarm'd  hand. 
The  exultation  and  fierce  throb  of  hope 
Yet  had  not  pass'd  away,  but  look'd  to  death 
As  it  had  look'd  to  conquest,  death  so  well, 
So  bravely  earn'd  to  warrior  fair  as  Ufe : 
Stem  welcoming,  bold  invitation  lured 
To  its  last  work  the  Conqueror's  sword.     Him 

flush'd 
The  pride  of  Conquest,  vengeance  long  delay'd, 
Th'  exalted  shame  of  victory  won  so  slow, 
So  toilsomely  ;  all  fiery  passions,  all 
Tumultuous  sense-intoxicating  powers 
Conspired  with  their  wild  anarchy  beset 
His  despot  soul.     But  he — "  Ah,  faithless  sword, 
To  me  as  to  thy  master  faithless,  him 
Naked  at  his  extreme  to  leave,  and  me 
To  guile  of  this  occasion  fair  to  win 
Honour  or  death  from  great  Argantyr's  arm.'* 


"  Christian,  thy  God  is  mightiest,  scorn  not 

thou 
His  bounty,  nor  with  dalUance  mock  thy  hour — 
Strike  and  consummate  !" — "  Anglian,  yes;  my 

God, 
Th'  Almighty,  is  the  mightiest  now  and  ever, 
Because  I  scorn  him  not,  I  will  not  strike." — 
So  saying,  he  his  sword  cast  down.  "  Thus,  thus 
Warr'st  thou?"  the  Anglian  cried,  "  then  thou 

hast  won. 
I,  I  Argantyr  yield  me,  other  hand 
Had  tempted  me  in  vain  with  that  base  boon 
Which  peasants  prize  and  women  weep  for,  life : 
To  lord  o'er  dead  Argantyr  fate  might  grant, 
He  only  grants  to  vanquish  him  alive. 
Only  to  thee,  well  named  Avenger  !"     Then 
The  Captive  and  the  Conqueror  th'  armies  saw 
Gazing  upon  each  other  with  the  brow 
Of  higharch'd  admiration;  o'er  the  field 
From  that  example  flow'd  a  noble  scorn 
Of  slaughtering  the  defenceless,  mercy  slaked 
The  ardour  of  the  fight.    As  the  speck'd  birch 
After  a  shower,  wuh  th'  odour  of  its  bark 
Freshens  the  circuit  of  the  rain-bright  grore ; 
Or  as  the  tender  argent  of  Love's  star 
Smiles  to  a  lucid  quiet  the  wild  sky  : 
So  those  illustrious  rivals  with  the  light 
Of  their  high  language  and  heroic  act 
Cast  a  nobility  o'er  all  the  war. 
That  capture  took  a  host,  none  scorn'd  to  yield. 
So  loftily  Argantyr  wore  the  garb 
Of  stern  surrender,  none  inclined  to  slay, 
When  Samor  held  the  signal  up  to  spore. 
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But  where  the  I^rU  of  rhat  dire  falchion  named 
The  Widower  of  Women  ?     He,  ihe  Chief 
Whose  arms  were  squadrons,  whose  assault  the 

shock 
Of  hosts  advancing  ?     Hath  the  cream -blanched 

steed, 
Whom  the  outstripp'd  winds  pant  after,  borne  away 
His  master,  yet  with  hope  unchecked,  and  craft 
UnbafBed,  th*  equal  conflict  to  renew  t 
Fast  fiew  the  horse,  and  fierce  the  rider  spurred, 
That  horse  that  all  the  day  remorseless  went 
O'er  dead  and  dying,  all  that  Hengist  slew 
All  he  cast  down  before  him.     Lo,  he  checks 
Suddenly,  startingly,  with  his  ears  erect, 
Thick  tremor  oozing  out  from  every  pore, 
His  broad  chest  palpitating,  the  thick  foam 
Lazily  gathering  on  his  dropping  lip  : 
The  pawing  of  his  uplift  forefoot  chill'd 
To  a  loose  hanging  quiver.     Nor  his  Lord 
Less  horror  seized  ;  slack  trembled  in  his  left 
The  bridle,  with  his  right  hand  dropt  his  sword, 
Dripp'd  slowly  from  its  point  the  flaking  blood 
Of  hundreds,  this  day  faU'n  beneath  i:s  edge. 

For  lo,  descended  the  hill  side,  stood  up 
Right  in  his  path  the  Prophetess,  and  held 
With  a  severe  compassion  both  her  arms 
Over  her  head,  and  thus — **  It  cannot  be, 
I've  cried  unto  the  eagle,  air  hath  none ; 
I*ve  sued  unto  the  fleet  and  bounding  deer, 
I've  sought  unto  the  sly  and  mining  snake  ; 
There's  none  above  the  earth,  beneath  the  earth. 
No  flight,  no  way,  no  narrow  obscure  way. 
Tve  callM  unto  the  lightning,  as  it  leap'd 
Along  heaven's  verge,  it  cannot  guide  thee  forth ; 
I've  beckon'd  to  the  dun  and  pitchy  gloom, 
It  cannot  shroud  thee ;  to  the  caves  of  earth 
I've  wail'd  and  shriek'd,  they  cannot  chamber 
thee." 

He  spoke  not,  moved  not,  strove  not :  man  and 

steed. 
Like  some  equestrian  marble  in  the  courts 
Of  Emperors ;  that  flerce  eye  whose  wisdom  keen 
Pierced  the  dark  depths  of  counsel,  hawk-like 

roved. 
Seizing  the  unutterM  thoughts  from  out  men's 

souls. 
Wrought  order  in  the  battle's  turbulent  fray 
By  its  command,  on  the  aged  Woman's  face 
Fix'd  like  a  moonstruck  idiot.     She  upright 
With  strength  beyond  her  bow'd  and  shrivell'd 

limbs 
Still  stood,  and  murmur*  d  low,  *'  Why  comest 

thou  not. 
Thou  of  the  ValeT   thou  fated,  come!  come! 

come !" 

The  foes  o'ertook,  he  look'd  not  round,  their 
tramp 
Was  round  him,  still  he  moved  not ;  violent  hands 
Seized  on  him,  still  the  enchanted  falchion  hung 
Innocent  as  a  feather  by  his  side. 
I'hey  tore  him  from  his  steed,  still  clung  his  eyes 
On  her  disastrous  face ;  she  fiercely  shriek'd 
Half  pride  at  her  accomplish' d  prophecy. 
Half  sorrow  at  Erie  Hengisi's  fall,  then  down 
Upon  the  stone  that  bore  her,  she  fell  dead. 
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Oh  Freedom,  of  our  social  Universe 
The  Sun,  that  fecdest  firom  thy  urn  of  light 
The   starry   commonwealth,   from   those 

lamps 
Modestly  glimmering  in  their  sphere  retired 
Even  to  the  plenar  and  patrician  orbs, 
That  in  their  rich  nobihiy  of  Ught, 
Or  golden  royalty  endiadem'd. 
Their  mystic  circle  undisturb'd  round  thee 
Move  musical ;  but  thou  (hy  central  state 
Preserving,  equably  the  fair-rank'd  whole 
In  dutiful  magnificence  maintain'st, 
And  stately  splendour  of  obedience.    Blarth 
Wonders,  th'  approval  of  th'  Almighty  beama 
Manifest  in  the  glory  of  the  work. 
Though  sometimes  drown'd  within  theredeclipae 
Of  tyranny,  or  brief  while  by  the  base 
And  marshy  exhalations  of  low  vice 
And  popular  license  madden'd  thou  hast  flashed 
Disastrous  and  intolerable  fire  ; 
Yet  ever  mounting  hast  thou  still  march'd  on 
To  thy  meridian  throne.     My  waxen  wing 
Oh,  quenchless  luminary  !  may  not  soar 
To  that  thy  dazzHng  and  o'erpowering  noon; 
Rather  the  broken  gHmpses  of  thy  dawn 
Visiieih,  when  thy  orient  overcast 
A  promise  and  faint  foretaste  of  its  light 
Beam'd  forth,  then  plunged  its  cloud-slaked  front 
in  gloom. 

Even  with  such  promise  dost  thou  now  adorn 
Thy  chosen  city  by  the  Thames,  where  holds 
Victorious  Cmrys  his  high  Judgment  court. 
Thither  the  long  ovation  hath  he  led. 
Amid  the  solemn  music  of  rent  chains. 
The  rapture  of  deUverance  ;  where  he  past 
Earth  brightening,  and  the  face  of  man  but  now 
Brow-sear'd  with  the  deep  brand  of  servitude, 
To  its  old  upright  privilege  restored 
Of  gazing  on  its  kindred  heaven.     The  towns 
Gladden'd  amid  their  ruins,  churches  shook 
With  throngs  of  thankful  votaries,*  till  'twas  fear 
Transport  might  finish  Desolation's  work. 
And  bliss  precipitate  the  half  moulder'd  walls. 
'Tis  famed,  men  died  for  joy,  untimely  births 
Were  frequent,  as  the  eager  mothers  prest 
To  show  their  infants  to  the  brightening  world. 
They  that  but  now  beheld  the  bier-borne  dead 
With  miserable  envy,  past  them  by 
Contemptuously  pitying,  as  too  soon 
Departed  from  this  highly  gifted  earth. 
So  they  the  Trinobantine  City  reach'd. 
Without  the  walls,  close  by  the  marge  of  Thames, 
The  synod  of  the  Conquerors  met ;  a  place 
Solemn  and  to  the  soul  discoursing  high. 
Here  broad  the  bridgeless  Thames,  even   like 

themselves 
Thus  at  their  flush  and  high  tide  of  renown, 
Swell'd  his  exulting  waters.     There  all  waste 
The  royal  cemetery  of  Britain  lay. 


•  Then  did  Aurelius  Ambrosius  put  the  Saxons  out  of 
all  ether  parts  of  the  land,  and  repaired  such  cities* 
towns,  and  aUo  churches,  as  by  them  had  been  de- 
stroyed or  defaced,  etc.    IIoll.  Book  0,  Chap.  8 
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The  monuments,  like  their  cold  tenantry, 
Mouldering,  above  a.l  ruin  as  beneath, 
A  wide  profound,  drear  sameness  of  decay. 
Upon  the  Church  of  Christ  had  heavily  fallen 
The  Pagan  desolation,  hung  the  doors 
Loose  on  their  broken  and  disused  hinge, 
And  grass  amid  the  chequer'd  pavement  squares 
Was  springing,  and  along  the  vacant  choir 
The  shrill  wind  was  God's  only  worshipper. 

Even  where  they  met,  through  the  long  years 

,       have  sate 
In  Parliament  our  nation's  high  and  wise. 
There  have  deep  thoughts  been  ponder'd,  strong 

designs 
On  which  the  fate  of  the  round  world  hath  hung. 
Thence  have  the  emanating  rays  of  truth, 
Freedom,  and  constancy,  and  holiness 
Flow'd  in  their  brond  beneHcence,  no  bound 
Owning  but  that  which  limits  this  brief  earth. 
Brightening  this  misty  state  of  man ;  the  winds 
That  thence   bear  mandates  to    th'  inconstant 

thrones 
Of  Europe,  to  the  realms  of  th'  orient  Sun, 
Or  to  the  new  and  ocean-sever'd  earth, 
Or  to  the  Southern  cocoa-feather'd  isles, 
Are  welcome,  as  pure  gales  of  health  and  joy. 
Still  that  deep  dwelling  underneath  the  earth 
Its  high  and  ancient  privilege  maintains. 
Dark  palace  of  our  island's  parted  Kings. 
Earih-ceil'd  pavilion  of  our  brave  and  wise, 
Whose  glory  ere  it  swept  them  off,  hath  cast 
A  radiance  on  the  scythe  of  Death.     Disused 
For  two  long  heathen  ages,  it  became 
The  pavement  of  our  sumptuous  minster  fair. 
That  ever  and  anon  yet  gathers  in 
King,  Conqu'ror,  Poet,  Orator,  or  Sage 
To  her  stone  chambers,  there  to  sleep  the  sleep 
That  wakens  only  at  the  Archangel's  trump. 

First  in  the  synod  rose  King  Emrys ;  he 
The  royal  sword  of  justice  from  his  side 
Ungirding,  placed  it  in  the  Avenger's  hand, 
And  led  him  to  the  judgment-seat.    He  shrunk, 
And  offer'd  back  the  solemn  steel — **  Oh !  King, 
Judge  and  Avenger  !  who  shall  reconcile 
The  discord  of  those  titles,  private  wrongs 
Will  load  my  partial  arm,  and  drag  to  earth 
The  unsteady  balance.     Only  God  can  join 
And  blend  in  one  the  Injured  and  the  Judge." 
But  as  a  wave  lifts  up  and  bears  along 
A  stalely  bark,  so  the  acclamation  swell 
Floated  into  the  high  Tribunal  ihrono 
Reluctant  Samor :  on  his  right  the  King 
Sate  sceptred,  roynl  Uther  on  the  left. 
While  all  around  the  assembled  Nation  bask'd 
In  his  effulgent  presence.     'Twas  a  boast 
In  after  ages  this  day  to  have  seen 
Him  whom  all  throng*d  to  see ;  memory  of  him, 
Every  brief  notice  of  his  mien  and  height 
Become  an  heir-loom ;  mothers  at  the  font 
Gave  to  their  babes  his  name,  and  e'er  that 

child 
Was  held  the  staff*  and  honour  of  the  race. 

So  met  the  Nation  in  their  judgment  Hall, 
Its  pavement  was  the  sacred  mother  earth. 
Its  roof  the  crystal  and  immortal  hearens. 


I'hcn  forth  the  captives  came,  Argantyr  first, 
Even  with  his  wonted  loftiness  of  tread : 
Nature's  rich  heraldry  upon  his  brow 
Emblazing  him  of  those  whose  scorn  the  world 
Bears  unashamed,  by  whom  to  be  despised 
Is  no  abasement.    Men's  eyes  ranged  from  him 
To  Samor,  back  to  him — ^in  wonder  now 
Of  conquest  o'er  such  mighty  foe,  now  lost 
The  wonder  in  their  kindred  Conqueror's  pride. 
Then  said  the  Anglian — '•  Wherefore  lead  ye 

here?" 
The  sternness  of  his  questioning  appall'd 
All  save  the  Judge. — "  What  Briton,"  he  replied, 
*'  Witnesscth  aught  against  the  Anglian  Chief?" 
Thereat  was  proclamation.  East  and  West 
And  North  and  South :  the  silent  winds  came  back 
With  wings  unloaded :  so  that  noble  mien 
Wrought  conquest  o'er  man's  darkest  passions, 

hate. 
And  doubt,  and  terror,  so  the  Captive  cast 
His  yoke  on  every  soul,  and  harness'd  it 
Unto  his  valiant  spirit's  chariot  wheels. 

Then  spake  the  stately  and  tribunal'd  Judge— 
"  Anglian  Argantyr!     Britain  is  not  wont 
T'  inflict  upon  a  fair  and  open  foe 
Aught  penal  but  defeat ;  her  warfare  bows 
Beneath  her  feet,  but  tramples  not ;  her  throne 
Hath  borne  the  stormy  brunt  of  thy  assault, 
And  dash'd  it  off*,  and  thus  she  saith,  "  Return, 
Return  unto  thy  German  woods,  nor  more, 
Once  baffled,  vex  our  coasts  with  fruitless  war. 
And  thy  return  shall  be  to  years  remote 
Our  bond  and  charter  of  security ; 
A  shudder  and  cold  trembling  at  our  name 
Shall  pass  with  thee,  the  land  that  hath  spumed 

back 
Argantyr's  march  of  victory,  shall  be  known 
T'  eternal  freedom  consecrate.    Your  ships 
Shall  plough  our  seas,  but  turn  their  timorous 

prows 
Aloof,  while  on  the  deck  (he  Sea  King  points 
To  our  white  cliffs,  and  saith — "The  Anglian 

thence 
Retreated,  shun  the  unconquerable  shore."-^ 
"  So  never  more  shall  my  hot  war-horse  bathe 
In  British  waters,  nor  my  falchion  meet 
The  bold  resistance  of  a  British  steel, 
So  wills  the   Conqueror,   thus    the    Conquer'd 


It 


swears. 

Thus  spake  Argantyr ;  sudden  then  and  swift. 
Loftier  shot  up  his  brow,  prophetic  hues 
Swam  o'er  his  agitated  features,  words 
Came  with  a  rush  and  instantaneous  ffow. — 

"  I  tell  thee,  Briton,  that  thy  sons  and  miuo 
Shall  be  two  meeting  and  conflicting  tides. 
Whose  fierce  relentless  enmity  shall  lash 
This  land  into  a  whirlpool  deep  and  wide, 
To  swallow  in  its  vast  insatiate  gulf 
Her  peace  and  smooth  felicity,  till  flow 
Their  waters  reconciled  in  one  broad  bed, 
Briton  and  Anglian  one  in  race  and  name. 
'Tis  written  in  the  ancient  solemn  Runei, 
'Tis  spoken  by  prophetic  virgin  lips. 
Avenger,  thou  and  I  our  earthly  wars 
Have  ended,  but  my  spirit  yet  shall  hold 
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Noble,  inexor.ib'e 


strife  wiili  thine. 
Il  sliall  heave  off  ii3  harrow,  burst  its  tomb, 
And  to  my  sons  discourse  of  glorious  foes 
In  ihis  riih  Island  to  be  met :  my  shade 
Shall  cro«s  them  in  their  huntings,  it  shall  walk 
The  ocean  paths,  and  on  the  winds,  and  seize 
Their  prows,  and  fill  their  sails,  and  all  its  voice 
And  all  its  secret  influences  urge 
To  the  White  Isle  ;*  their  slumbers  shall  not  rest, 
Their  quiet  shall  be  weariness,  till  luU'd 
Upon  the  pillow  of  success  repose 
The  high,  the  long  hereditary  feud." 
So  saying,  he  the  bark  that  lay  prepared 
With  sail  unfurl'd,  ascended.     She  went  forth 
Momently  with  quick  shadow  the  blue  Thames 
Darkening,  then  leaving  on  its  breast  a  light 
Like  silver.     The  fix'd  eyes  of  wondering  men 
Track'd  his  departure,  while  with  farewell  gleam 
The  bright  Sun  shone  upon  his  brow,  and  seem'd 
A  triumph  in  the  motion  of  the  stream  ; 
So  loftily  upon  its  long  slow  ebb 
It  bore  that  honour-laden  bark. — Nor  pause, 
Lo  in  the  presence  of  the  Judgment  Court 
The  second  criminal :  pride  had  not  pass'd 
Nor  majesty  from  his  hoar  brow ;  he  stood 
With  all  except  the  terror  of  despair, 
Consciously  in  fatality's  strong  bonds 
Manacled,  of  the  coming  death  assured, 
Yet  fronting  the  black  future  with  a  look 
Obdurate  even  to  scornfulness.     He  seem^'d 
As  he  heard  nought,  as  though  his  occupied  ears 
Were  pervious  to  no  sound,  since  that  dim  voice 
Of  her  who  speaking  died,  the  silver  hair'd, 
The  Prophetess,  that  never  spake  untrue : 
As  ever  with  a  long  unbroken  flow 
Her  song  was  ranging  through  his  brain,  and  struck 
Its  death -knoll  on  his  soul.    Nor  change  had  come 
Since  that  drear  hour  to  eye  or  cheek ;  the  craft, 
The  wisdom  that  was  wont  to  make  him  lord 
Over  the  shifting  pageant  of  events, 
Had  given  its  trust  up  to  o'er-ruling  fate. 
And  that  stern  Paramount,  Necessity, 
Had  seaPd  him  for  her  own.     Amid  them  all 
He  tower*d,  aa  when  the  summer  thunderbolt 
*Mid  a  rich  fleet  some  siorm-accustom'd  bark 
Hath  stricken,  round  her  the  glad  waters  dance, 
Her  sails  are  full,  her  strong  prow  fronts  the 

waves ; 
But  works  within  the  irrevocable  doom, 
Wells  up  her  secret  hold  th'  inundant  surge. 
And  the  heavy  waters  weigh  her  slowly  down. 

For  the  arraignment  made  the  Judge  a  sign, 
And  the  flrsi  witness  was  a  mighty  cry, 
As  'twere  the  voice  of  the  whole  Isle,  hills 
And  plains  and  waters  their  abhorrence  spake  ; 
Hoarse  harmony  of  imprecation  seem'd 
To  break  the  ashy  sleep  of  ruin'd  towns. 
And  th'  untomb'd  slumbers  of  far  battle  vales. 
As  if  the  crowd  about  the  Judgment  Court 
Did  only  with  articulate  voice  repeat 
What  indistinct  came  down  on  every  wind. 
Then  all  the  near,  the  distant,  sank  away, 
Only  a  low  and  melancholy  tone, 


*  The  Welsh  called  it  Inis  Wen,  the  White  Island. 
Bpeed,  II.  5.  c.  3.  Some  derive  Britain  from  Pyrd  Cain 
— Beaulv  and  White.— Ibid. 


Like  a  far  music  down  a  summer  stream 
Remained  ;  upon  the  lulTd,  nor  panting  air 
Fell  that  smooth  snow  of  sound,  till  nearer  now 
It  sweird,  as  clearer  water-falls  are  heard 
When   midnight  grows  more   still.    A  funeral 

hymn, 
It  pour'd  the  rapture  of  its  sadness  out, 
Even  like  a  sparkling  soporific  wine. 
But  now  and  then  broke  from  its  low  long  fall. 
Something  of  martial  and  majestic  swell. 
That  spake  its  mourning  o'er  no  vulgar  dead. 

Lo  to  the  royal  burying-place,  chance  borne 
Even  at  this  solemn  time,  or  so  ordain'd 
From  their  bright-scutchcon'd  biers  their  part  to 

bear 
In  this  arraignment,  came  King  Vortigern, 
And  th'  honour'd  ashes  of  his  Son.     But  still 
And  voiceless  these  cold  witnesses  past  on, 
Unto  the  place  of  tombs.     Along  the  Thames 
Far  floated  into  silence  the  spent  hymn : 
And  one  accusing  sound  arose  from  them, 
The  heavy  falling  of  their  earth  to  earth. 

One  female  mourner  came  behind  the  King, 
Half  of  her  face  the  veil  conceal'd,  her  eyes 
Were  visible,  and  though  a  deadly  haze 
Film'd  their  sunk  balls,  she  sent  into  the  graye 
Following  the  heavy  and  descending  corpse, 
A  look  of  such  imploring  loveliness, 
A  glance  so  sad,  so  self-condemning,  all 
(So  softly,  tremulously  it  appeal'd) 
Might  wonder  that  the  spirit  came  not  back 
To  animate  for  the  utterance  that  she  wish'd 
Those  bloodless  lips:  forgiveness  it  was  plain 
She  sought,  and  one  so  beauteous  to  forgive, 
The  dead  might   almost  wake.    And  she  sate 

down. 
Leaning  her  check  upon  a  broken  stone 
(Once  a  King's  monument)  as  listening  yet 
Th'  acceptance  of  her  prayers:  nor  cloister'd  Nun 
Hath  ever  since  mourning  her  broken  vows. 
And  his  neglect  for  whom  those  vows  she  broke, 
Come  to  the  image  of  her  Virgin  Saint 
With  such  a  faded  cheek  and  contrite  mien. 
As  her  who  by  those  royal  ashes  sate. 

But  lo,  new  witnesses :  a  matron  train 
In  flowing  robes  of  grief  came  forth,  the  wives 
And  mothers  of  those  nobles  foully  slain 
At  the  Peace  banquet,  them  the  memory  yet 
Seem'd  haunting  of  delicious  days  broke  off. 
On  Hengist,  even  a  captive,  dared  not  they 
Look  firmly,  as  their  helpless  lonehness 
Spake  for  them,  they  their  solitary  breasts 
Beat,  wrung  their  destitute  cold  hands,  and  passed. 

Arose  the  mitred  Germain,  glanced  his  hand 
From  that  majestic  criminal,  where  lay 
The  ruins  of  God's  church,  and  so  sate  down. 

But  Samor  look'd  upon  the  mourner  train. 
As  though  he  sought  a  face  that  was  not  there, 
That  could  ijot  be,  soft  Emeric's. — "  I  have  none, 
I  only  none  to  witness  of  my  wrongs." — 
So  said  he,  but  he  shook  the  softness  off. 
On  the  tribunal  rose  severe,  and  stood 
Erect  before  the  multitude.    "  Thou  King, 


SAMOR. 
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And  ye,  assembled  People  of  the  Isle, 
[f  that  I  speak  your  sentence  right,  give  in 
Your  sanction  of  Amen.    Here  stands  the  man, 
Who  two  long  years  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword 
Your  native  cities  and  your  altar  shrines : 
Here  stands  the  man,  who  by  slow  fraud  and  guile 
Discrown'd  your'stately  Monarch,  Vortigern : 
Here  stands  the  man,  hath  watered  with  your 

blood 
The  red  and  sickening  herbage  of  your  land : 
Here  stands  the  man,  that  to  your  peaceful  feast 
Brought   Murther,    that   grim    seneschal,    and 

drugg'd 
With  your  most  noble  blood  your  friendly  cups." 

And  at  each  charge  came  in  the  deep  Amen, 
Even  like  the  sounds  men  hear  on  stormy  nights, 
When  many  thunders  are  abroad.  Nought  moved, 
Stood  Hengist,  if  emotion  o*er  him  passed, 
'Twas  likest  an  elate  contemptuons  joy 
And  glorying  in  those  lofty  worded  crimes. 
Then,  "  Saxon  Hengist,  as  thy  sword  hath  made 
Our  children  fatherless,  so  fatherless 
Must  be  thy  children!"*    And  Amen  knoll'd 

back, 
As  a  plague-visited  Metropolis 
Mourning  the  wide  and  general  funeral,  tolls 
From  all  her  towers  and  spires  the  bell  of  death. 

**  Thy  children  fatherless  !  not  so — not  so" — 
Rose  with  a  shriek  that  Woman  by  the  grave, 
And  she  sprang  forth,  as  from  beneath  the  earth. 
As  a  partaker  of,  no  mourner  near 
That  kingly  coffin.    Veil  fell  off,  and  band 
Started,  through  her  bright  tresses  her  pale  face 
Glitter'd,  like  purest  ivory  chased  in  gold. 
Between  the  Criminal  and  Judge  her  stand 
Rowena  took  ;  him  as  she  saw  and  knew 
Flush' d  a  sick  rapture  o'er  her  face  and  neck, 
A  fading  rose-hue,  like  eve's  parting  light 
On  a  snow  bank ;  but  from  her  marble  brow 
She  the  bright-clustering  hair  wiped  back,  and 

thus: 
"  Samor,  the  last  time  thou  this  brow  beheld'st 
The  moonlight  was  upon  it,  since  that  hour 
The  water  hath  flow*d  o'er  it,  holy  sign 
Hath  there  been  left  by  Christian  hand,  and  I 
Thy  creed  have  learnt,  and  one  word  breathes 

it  all- 
Mercy." — *•  But  Justice  is  God's  attribute, 
Lady,  as  well  as  mercy,  Man  on  earth 
Must  be  Vicegerent  of  both  stern  and  mild, 
Lest  over-ramping  Evil  set  its  foot 
Upon  the  prostrate  world.    The  doom  is  said, 
The  doom  must  be." — "  Ha !  Man  with  heart  of 

clay. 
To  answer  with  that  cold  and  steadfast  mien ; 
Oh,  I'll  go  back  and  sue  the  dead  again, 
There's  more  forgiveness  in  the  cold  deaf  corpse 
Than  the  warm  keen-ear'd  living.     From  that 

vault 
I  felt  sweet  re^gmcilement  stealing  up, 
That  turn'd  my  tears  to  honey  dew :  here,  all, 
All  sullen  and  relentless  on  me  glares. 


*  The  words  used  to  Agng  were  applied  on  this  occa- 
sion, according  to  the  Welsh  tradition.  — Robert's 
Travalaiion  of  the  Brut  of  7\ftilio. 
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I  ask  not  for  myself,  not  for  myself. 

The  ice  of  death  is  round  my  heart,  there  long 

I've  felt  the  slow  consuming  prey,  I  feel 

The  trembling  ebb  of  my  departing  life. 

That  hoary  head,  though  granted  to  my  prayers, 

Shall  never  rest  upon  my  failing  knee, 

The  father  that  ye  give  me  back  (I  feel 

Ye  give  him,  thou  that  bear'st  the  Avenger's 

name, 
I  know  thee  by  a  milder  character,) 
That  father  cannot  long  be  mine ;  his  hands 
May  lay  me  in  the  grave,  his  eyes  may  weep , 
For  they  can  weep,  ahhough  ye  think  it  not ; 
Those  hands  ye  deem  for  ever  blood-embrued, 
I've  felt  them  fondling  with  my  goldeh  hair. 
When  with  gay  childish  foot  I  danced  to  meet 
His  far-resounding  horn.    That  horn  shall  sound, 
But  on  my  deaf  and  earth-closed  ears  no  more, 
No  more." — '•  Rowena,  when  a  Nation  speaks. 
The  irrevocable  sentence  cannot  change." 

Then  up  her  fair  round  arm  she  raised,  and 
wrapt 
Like  a  rich  mantle  round  her ;  her  old  pride 
As  the  poetic  Juno  in  the  clouds 
Walking  in  her  majestic  ire,  while  slow 
Before  her  th'  azure-breasted  peacocks  draw 
Her  chariot. — "  Tell  me,  thou  that  sitt'st  elate. 
And  ye,  who  call  yourself  this  British  realm. 
By  what  new  right  ye  judge  a  German  King? 
Where  are  your  charters,  where  your  scrolls  of 

law 
Whose  bright  and  blazon'd  titles  give  ye  power 
To  pass  a  doom  on  crowned  head  ?  Down,  down, 
Ye  bold  Usurpers  of  the  Judgment  seat. 
Insolent  doomers  of  a  sacred  life. 
Beyond  your  sphere  to  touch,  yoiu*  grasp  to  seize." 

'*  Lady,  we  judge  by  the  adamantine  law, 
That  lives  within  the  eternal  soul  of  man. 
That  God-enacted  charter,  *  Blood  for  blood.'  " 

Exhausted  she  sank  down  upon  her  knees. 
Her  knees  that  fainted  under  her.—"  Ye  can, 
Ye  will  not  show  unto  a  woman's  eyes 
That  bloody  consummation,  not  to  mine. 
Oh,  thou  that  speakest  in  that  brazen  tone 
Implacable,  the  last  time  thou  and  I 
Discoursed,  thy  voice  was  broken,  tender,  soft, 
Remember'st  thou  ?  'twas  then  as  it  had  caught 
The  trembling  of  the  moonlight,  that  lay  round 
With  rapturous  disquiet  bathing  us. 
Remember'st  thou?" — Almost  the  Judgment 

sword 
Fell  from  the  Avenger's  failing  hand,  but  firm 
He  grasp'd  it,  and  with  eyes  to  heaven  upturn'd, 
'*  Oh,  duty,  duty,  why  art  thou  so  stem  ?" 
Then,  '*  Lady,  lo,  the  headsman  with  his  steel; 
To  that  dark  Priest  'tis  given  to  sacrifice 
The  victim  of  to-day — depart !  depart ! 
Colours  may  flow  too  deep  for  woman's  sights 
And  sounds  may  burst  too  drear  for  woman's  ear." 

Stately  as  lily  on  a  sunshine  bank. 
Shaken  from  its  curl'd  leaves  the  o'ercharging 

dew. 
Freshens  and  strengthens  its  bow'd  stem,  so  white 
So  brightening  to  a  pale  cold  pride,  a  faint 
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And  trembling  majesty,  Rowena  sate. 

On  Hengist*8  dropping  lip  and  knitted  brow 

Was  mockery  at  her  fate-opposing  prayer, 

And  tliat  was  all.     But  she — '*  Proud- hearted 

Men, 
Ye  vainly  deem  your  privilege,  your  right, 
Prerogative  of  your  high-minded  race. 
The  glory  of  endurance,  and  the  state 
Of  strong  resolving  fortitude.     Here  I, 
A  woman  bom  to  melt  and  faint  and  fail, 
A  frail,  a  delicate,  dying  woman,  sit 
To  shame  ye."    She  endured  the  flashing  stroke 
Of  th'  axe  athwart  her  eyesight,  and  the  blood 
That  sprung  around  her  she  endured :  still  kept 
The  lily  its  unbroken  stateliness, 
And  its  pellucid  beauty  sparkled,  still, 
But  all  its  odours  were  exhaled — the  breath 
Of  life,  the  tremulous  motion  was  at  rest; 
A  flower  of  marble  on  a  temple  wall, 
'Twas  fair  but  lived  not,  gliiter'd  but  was  cold. 
While  from  the  headless  corpse  t'  its  great  account 
.Went  fiercely  forth  the  Pagan's  haughty  soul. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


THE   BELVIDERE   APOLLO: 
A  PRIZE  POEM. 

RECITED   IN  THE   THEATRE,   OXFORD,   IN  THE 
TEAR   MDCCCXII. 

Heard  ye  the  arrow  hurtle  in  the  sky  ? 

Heard  ye  the  dragon  monster's  deathful  cry? 

In  settled  majesty  of  calm  disdain, 

Proud  of  his  might,  yet  scornful  of  the  slain, 

The  heav'nly  Archer  stands* — no  human  birth, 

N^o  perishable  denizen  of  earth ; 

Youth  blooms  immortal  in  his  beardless  face, 

A  God  in  strength,  with  more  than  godlike  grace ; 

All,  all  divine — no  struggling  muscle  glows, 

Through  heaving  vein  no   mantling    life-blood 

flows. 
But  animate  with  deity  alone, 
In  deathless  glory  lives  the  breathing  stone. 

Bright  kindling  with  a  conqueror's  stern  delight, 
His  keen  eye  tracks  the  arrow's  fateful  flight ; 
Burns  his  indignant  cheek  with  vengeful  fire. 
And  his  lip  quirers  with  insulting  ire : 
Firm  fix'd  his  tread,  yet  light,  as  when  on  high 
He  walks  th'  impalpable  and  pathless  sky  : 
The  rich  luxuriance  of  his  hair,  confined 
In  graceful  ringlets,  wantons  on  the  wind, 
That  lifts  in  sport  his  mantle's  drooping  fold 
Proud  to  display  that  form  of  faultless  mould. 

Mighty  Ephesianlt  with  an  eagle's  flight 
Thy  proud  soul  mounted  through  the  fields  oflight, 


•  The  Apollo  if  in  the  act  of  watching  the  arrow  with 
which  he  slew  the  serpent  Python. 
f  Agaslai  of  Ephetus. 


View'd  the  bright  conclave  of  Heaven's  bictt 

abode, 
And  the  cold  marble  leapt  to  life  a  God : 
Contagious  awe  through  breathless  myriads  no, 
And  nations  bow'd  before  the  work  of  man. 
For  mild  he  seem'd,  as  in  Elysian  bowers. 
Wasting  in  careless  ease  the  joyous  hours ; 
Haughty,  as  bards  have  sung,  with  princely  sway 
Curbing  the  fierce  flame-breathing  steeds  of  day  ; 
Beauteous  as  vision  seen  in  dreamy  sleep 
By  holy  maid  on  Delphi's  haunted  steep, 
'Mid  the  dim  twilight  of  the  laurel  grove, 
Too  fair  to  worship,  too  divine  to  love. 

Yet  on  that  form  in  wild  delirious  trance 
With  more  than  rev'rence  gazed  the  Maid  of 

France, 
Day  after  day  the  love-sick  dreamer  stood 
Wiih  him  alone,  nor  thought  it  solitude ! 
To  cherish  grief,  her  last,  her  dearest  care, 
Her  one  fond  hope — to  perish  of  despair. 
Oft  as  the  shifting  light  her  sight  beguiled, 
Blushing  she  shrunk,  and  thought  the  marbla 

smiled : 
Oft  breathless  list'ning  heard,  or  seem'd  to  hear, 
A  voice  of  music  melt  upon  her  ear. 
Slowly  she  waned,  and  cold  and  senseless  grown. 
Closed  her  dim  eyes,  herself  benumb'd  to  stone. 
Yet  love  in  death  a  sickly  strength  supplied : 
Once  more  she  gazed,  then  feebly  smiled  and 

died.* 


THE   MERRY   HEART. 

I  WOULD  not  from  the  wise  require 

The  lumber  of  their  learned  lore  ; 

Nor  would  I  from  the  rich  desire 

A  single  counter  of  their  store. 

For  I  have  ease,  and  I  have  health, 

And  I  have  spirits,  light  as  air ; 

And  more  than  wisdom,  more  than  wealtb,- 

A  merry  heart,  that  laughs  at  care. 

At  once,  'tis  true,  two  'witching  eyes 
Surprised  me  in  a  luckless  season, 
Tum'd  all  my  mirth  to  lonely  sighs, 
And  quite  subdued  my  better  reason. 
Yet  'twas  but  love  could  make  me  grieve. 
And  love  you  know's  a  reason  fair, 
And  much  improved,  as  I  beheve, 
The  merry  heart,  that  laugh' d  at  care. 

So  now  from  idle  wishes  clear, 
I  make  the  good  I  may  not*  find ; 
Adown  the  stream  I  gently  steer. 
And  shift  my  sail  with  every  wind. 
And  half  by  nature,  half  by  reason. 
Can  still  with  pliant  heart  prepare, 
The  mind,  attuned  to  every  season, 
The  merry  heart,  that  laughs  at  care. 

Yet,  wrap  me  in  your  sweetest  dream, 
Ye  social  feelings  of  the  mind. 


•  The  foregoing  fiict  ia  related  in  the  work  of  11 
PInei  sur  Tlnianite. 
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Give,  sometimes  give,  your  sunny  gleam, 
And  let  the  rest  good-humour  find. 
Yes,  let  me  hail  and  welcome  give 
To  every  joy  my  lot  may  share, 
And  pleased  and  pleasing  let  me  live 
With  merry  heart,  that  laughs  at  care. 


THE   LOVE  OF   GOD. 

TWO  SONNETS. 
L 

Love  Thee ! — oh,  Thou,  the  world's  eternal  Sire ! 

Whose  palace  is  the  vast  infinity. 

Time,  space,  height,  depth,  oh  God !  are  full  of 

Thee, 
And  sun-eyed  seraphs  tremble  and  admire. 
Love  Thee ! — but  Thou  art  girt  with  vengeful 

fire, 
And  mountains  quake,  and  banded  nations  flee, 
And  terror  shakes  the  wide  unfathom'd  sea. 
When  the  heavens  rock  with  thy  tempestuous  ire. 
Oh,  Thou  !  too  vast  for  thought  to  comprehend. 
That  wast  ere  time, — shalt  be  when  time  is  o'er; 
Ages  and  worlds  begin — grow  old — and  end, 
Systems  and  suns  thy  changeless  throne  before. 
Commence  and  close  their  cycles : — lost,  I  bend 
To  earth  my  prostrate  soul,  and  shudder  and 

adore ! 

IL 

Love  Thee ! — oh,  clad  in  human  lowliness, 

— In  whom  each  heart  its  mortal  kindred  knows — 

Our  flesh,  our  form,  our  tears,  our  pains,  our 

woes, — 
A  fellow- wanderer  o'er  earth's  wilderness ! 
Love  Thee !  whose  every  word  but  breathes  to 

bless ! 
Through  Thee,  from  long-seal'd  lips,  glad  lan- 
guage flows ; 
The    blind  their  eyes,  that    laugh  with   light, 

unclose ; 
And  babes,  unchid.  Thy  garment's  hem  caress. 
— I  see  Thee,  doom'd  by  bitterest  pangs  to  die. 
Up  the  sad  hill,  with  willing  footsteps,  move, 
With  scourge,  and  taunt,  and  wanton  agony, 
While  the  cross  nods,  in  hideous  gloom,  above. 
Though  all— <ven  there — be  radiant  Deity  ! 
—Speechless  I  gaze,  and  my  whole  soul  is  Love ! 


DEBORAH'S  HYMN  OF   TRIUMPH. 

Thus  sang  Deborah  and  Barak,  son  of  Abinoam, 

In  the  day  of  victory  thus  they  sang : 

That  Israel  hath  wrought  her  mighty  vengeance, 

That  the  Mrilling  people  rush'd  to  battle, 

Oh,  therefore,  praise  Jehovah  ! 

Hear,  ye  kings !  give  ear,  ye  princes ! 

I  to  Jehovah,  I  will  lift  the  song, 

I  will  sound  the  harp  to  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel ! 

Jehovah !  when  thou  wentest  forth  from  Seir ! 

When  thou  marchedst  through  the  fields  of  Edom ! 


Quaked  the  earth,  and  pour'd  the  heavens, 
Yea,  the  clouds  pour'd  down  with  water : 
Before  Jehovah's  face  the  mountains  melted. 
That  Sinai  before  Jehovah's  face, 
The  God  of  Israel 

In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath, 

In  Jael's  days,  untrodden  were  the  highways. 

Through  the  winding  by-path  stole  the  trayelier ; 

Upon  the  plains  deserted  lay  the  hamlets. 

Even  till  that  I,  till  Deborah  arose. 

Till  I  arose  in  Israel  a  mother. 

They  chose  new  gods : 
War  was  in  all  their  gates ! 
Was  buckler  seen,  or  lance, 
'Mong  forty  thousand  sons  of  Israel? 

My  soul  is  yours,  ye  chiefs  of  Israel ! 
And  ye,  the  self-devoted  of  the  people, 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  with  me ! 
Ye  that  ride  upon  the  snow-white  asses ; 
Ye  that  sit  to  judge  on  rich  divans 
Ye  that  plod  on  foot  the  open  way. 
Come,  meditate  the  song. 

For  the  noise  of  plundering  archers  by  the  wells  of 
water. 

Now  they  meet  and  sing  aloud  Jehovah's  righte- 
ous acts ; 

His  righteous  acts  the  hamlets  sing  upon  the  open 
plains. 

And  enter  their  deserted  gates  the  people  of 
Jehovah. 

Awake,  Deborah  !  awake ! 

Awake,  uplift  the  song ! 

Barak,  awake !  and  lead  your  captives  capthre, 

Thou  son  of  Abinoam  ! 

With  him  a  valiant  few  went  down  against  the 

mighty, 
With  me  Jehovah's  people  went  down  against  the 

strong. 

First  Ephraim,  from  the  Mount  of  Amalek, 
And  after  thee,  the  bands  of  Benjamin! 
From  Machir  came  the  rulers  of  the  people, 
From  Zebulon  those  that  bear  the  marshal's  staff; 
And  Issachar's  brave  princes  came  with  Deborah, 
Issachar,  the  strength  of  Barak : 
They  burst  into  the  valley  on  his  footsteps. 

By  Reuben's  fountains  there  was  deep'  debating-^ 
Why  sat'st  thou  idle,  Reuben,  'mid  thy  herd- 
stalls  7 
Was  it  to  hear  the  lowing  of  thy  cattle  7 
By  Reuben's  fountains  there  was  deep  debating— 

And  Gilead  linger' d  on  the  shores  of  Jordan — 
And  Dan,  why  dwell'd  he  among  his  ships  f — 
And  Asser  dwell'd  in  his  sea-shore  havens, 
And  sate  upon  his  rock  precipitous. 
But  Zebulon  was  a  death-defying  people, 
And  Napthali  from  off  the  mountain  heights. 

Came  the  kings  and  fought. 
Fought  the  kings  of  Canaan, 
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Bf  Tannach,  by  Megiddo's  waters, 
For  the  golden  booty  that  they  won  not. 

From  the  heavens  that  fought  'gainst  Sisera, 
In  their  coarses  fought  the  stars  against  him : 
The  torrent  Kishon  swept  them  down, 
That  ancient  river  Kishon. 
So  trample  thou,  my  soal,  npon  their  might. 

Then  stampM  the  clattering  hoofs  of  pnmdng 

horses 
At  the  flight,  at  the  flight  of  the  mighty. 

Curse  ye  Meroz,  saith  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
Corse,  a  twofold  curse  upon  her  dastard  sons ; 
For  they  came  not  to  the  succour  of  Jehovah, 
To  the  succour  of  Jehovah  'gainst  the  mighty. 

Above  all  women  blest  be  Jael, 

Heber  the  Kenite's  wife. 

O'er  all  the  women  blest,  that  dwell  in  tents. 

Water  he  ask*d — she  gave  him  milk. 
The  curded  milk,  in  her  costliest  bowl. 

Her  left  hand  to  the  nail  she  set, 

Her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  hammer — 

Then  Sisera  she  smote — she  clave  his  head ; 

She  bruised — she  pierced  his  temples. 

At  her  feet  he  bow'd ;  he  fell ;  he  lay  ; 

At  her  feet  he  bow'd  ;  he  fell ; 

Where  he  bow'd,  there  he  fell  dead. 

From  the  window  she  look'd  forth,  she  cried. 
The  mother  of  Sisera,  through  the  lattice  : 
•*  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ? 
Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot?" 
Her  prudent  women  answer'd  her^— 
Yea,  she  herself  gave  answer  to  herself — 
"  Have  they  not  seized,  not  shared  the  spoil  ? 
One  damsel,  or  two  damsels  to  each  chief? 
To  Sisera  a  many-coloured  robe, 
A  many-coloured  robe,  and  richly  broider'd, 
BCany-coIour'd,  and  broider'd  round  the  neck." 

Thus  perish  all  thine  enemies,  Jehovah ; 

And  those  who  love  thee,  like  the  sun,  shine  forth, 

The  son  in  all  its  glory.* 


From  among  all  her  lovers,  she  hath  no  comforter; 
Her  friends  have  all  dealt  treacherously ;  they  are 
become  her  foes.  L  1,  2. 

The  ways  of  Sion  mourn :  none  come  up  to  her 

feasts, 
All  her  gates  are  desolate;  and  her  Priests  d9 

sigh  ; 
Her  virgins  wail !  herself,  she  is  in  bitterness. — i.  4. 

He  hath  pluck'd  up  his  garden-hedge.  He  hath 
destroy'd  his  Temple ; 

Jehovah  hath  forgotten  made  the  solemn  feast  and 
Sabbath ; 

And  in  the  heat  of  ire  He  hath  rejected  King  and 
Priest. 

The  Lord  bis  altar  hath  disdain'd,  abhorred  his 

Holy  place. 
And  to  the  adversary's  hand  given  up  his  palace 

walls; 
Our  foes  shout  in  Jehovah's  house,  as  on  a  festal 

day.  ii.  7,  8. 

Her  gates  are  sunk  into  the  earth,  he  hath  broke 

through  her  bars ; 
Her  Monarch  and  her  Princes  are  now  among 

the  Heathen ; 
The  Law  hath  ceased ;  the  Prophets  find  no  vision 

from  Jehovah.  ii  10. 

My  eyes  do  fail  with  tears ;  and  troubled  are  my 

bowels ; 
My  heart's  blood  gushes  on  the  earth,  for  the 

daughter  of  my  people ; 
Children  and  suckling  babes  Ue  swooning  in  the 

squares — 

They  say  unto  their  Mothers,  where  is  com  and 
wine  f  I 

They  swoon  as  they  were  wounded,  in  the  city 
squares ; 

While  gUdes  the  soul  away  into  their  Mother's 
bosom.  ii.  11,  12. 

Even  dragons,  with  their  breasts  drawn  out,  give 
suck  unto  their  young ; 

But  cruel  is  my  people's  daughter,  as  the  ostrich 
in  the  desert ; 

The  tongues  of  sucking  infants  to  their  palates 
cleave  with  thirst. 

Young  children  ask  for  bread,  and  no  man  breaks 

it  for  them ; 
Those  that  fed  on  dainties  are  desolate  in  the 

streets ; 
Those  brought  up  in  scarlet,  even  those  embrace 

the  dimghill.  iv.  3,  4,  5. 

Behold,  Jehovah,  think  to  whom  thou  e'er  hast 

deal'd  thus ! 
Have  women  ever  eat  their  young,  babes  fondled 

in  their  hands  7 
Have  Priest  and  Prophet  e'er  been  slain  in  the 
•  Is  the  above  tranalatioo  as  attempt  is  nade  to  pre-  Lord's  Holy  place  f 

serve  aomethinf  of  a  rhythmical  flow.    It  adheres  to 

the  original  language,  excepting  where  an  occaskmal  I  ^B  ^6  streets,  upon  the  groond,  lie  slain  the  young 
word  ia«  bat  rarely,  inserted,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity. '  and  old ; 


DOWNFALL   OF  JERUSALEM. 

rSOM  THK   BOOK  OT  JCREMIAH. 

How  solitary  doth  she  sit,  the  many-peopled  city ! 

SUm  is  become  a  widow,  the  great  among  the 
Nations; 

The  Queen  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she  tri- 
butary! 

Weepings-weeps  she  all  the  night ;  the  tears  are 
on  her  cheeks ; 
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My  virgins  and  my  youth  have  fallen  by  the 

Bword ; 
In  thy  wrath  thou*8t  slain  thenii  thou  hast  had 

no  mercy. 

Thou  hast  summonM  all  my  terrors,  as  to  a 

solemn  feast ; 
None  'scaped,  and  none  was  left  in  Jehovah's 

day  of  ¥rrath ; 
All  that  mine  arms  have  borne  and  nursed,  the 

enemy  hath  slaui.  ii.  20. 1,  2. 

Remember,  Lord  what  hath  befallen. 

Look  down  on  our  reproach. 
Our  heritage  is  given  to  strangers, 

Our  home  to  foreigners, 
Our  water  have  we  drank  for  money, 

Our  fuel  hath  its  price — v.  1,  2,  3. 

We  stretch  our  hands  to  Egypt, 

To  Assyria  for  our  bread. 
At  our  life's  risk  we  gain  our  food. 

From  the  sword  of  desert  robbers. 
Our  skins  are  hke  an  oven,  parched, 

By  the  fierce  heat  of  famine. 
Matrons  in  Sion  have  they  ravish'd, 

Virgins  in  Judah's  cities. 
Princes  were  hung  up  by  the  hand, 

And  age  had  no  respect. 
Young  men  are  grinding  at  the  mill. 

Boys  faint  'neath  loads  of  wood. 
The  Elders  from  the  gate  have  ceased, 

The  young  men  from  their  music. 
The  crown  is  fallen  from  her  head, 

Woe !  woe !  that  we  have  sinn'd. 
'Tis  therefore  that  our  hearts  are  faint. 

Therefore  our  eyes  are  dim. 
For  Sion's  mountain  desolate. 

The  foxes  walk  on  it. 


All  flesh  is  at  .once  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
And  the  doom  of  eternity  hangs  on  his  word ! 

Oh  mercy  !  oh  mercy  !  look  down  from  above. 
Creator !  on  us  thy  sad  children,  with  love ! 
When  beneath  to  their  darkness  the  wicked  are 

driven. 
May  our  sanctified  souls  find  a  mansion  in  heayen ! 


HYMNS  FOR  CHURCH  SERVICE. 

'  SEOOIfD  SUNDAY  IN  ADYCNT. 

The  chariot !  the  chariot !  its  wheels  roll  on  fire 
As  the  Lord  cometh  down  in  the  pomp  of  his  ire : 
Self- moving  it  drives  on  its  pathway  of  cloud, 
And  the  Heavens  with  the  burthen  of  Godhead 
are  bow'd. 

The  glory !  the  glory  !  by  myriads  are  pour'd 
The  host  of  the  Angels  to  wait  on  their  Lord, 
And  the  glorified  saints  and  the  martyrs  are  there. 
And  all  who  the  palm-wreath  of  victory  wear. 

The  trumpet !   the  trumpet !   the  dead  have  all 

heard: 
Lo,  the  depths  of  the  stone-cover*d  charnel  are 

stirr'd : 
From  the  sea,  from  the  land,  from  the  south  and 

the  north. 
The  vast  generations  of  men  are  come  forth. 

The  judgment !  the  judgment !  the  thrones  are 

all  set. 
Where  the  Lamb  and  the  white-vested  Elders  are 

met! 


FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANT. 

Lord  !  Thou  didst  arise  and  say 

To  the  troubled  waters  *'  Peace," 
And  the  tempest  died  away, 

Down  they  sank,  the  foamy  seas ; 
And  a  calm  and  heaving  sleep 
Spread  o'er  all  the  glassy  deep. 
All  the  azure  lake  serene 
Like  another  Heaven  vma  seen ! 

Lord  !  Thy  gracious  word  repeat 

To  the  billows  of  the  proud ! 
Quell  the  tyrant's  mnrtial  heat. 

Quell  the  fierce  and  changing  crowd ! 
Then  the  earth  shall  find  repose 
From  its  restless  strife  and  foes ; 
And  an  imaged  Heaven  appear 
On  our  world  of  darkness  here ! 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 

The  angel  comes,  he  comes  to  reap 

The  harvest  of  the  Lord ! 
O'er  all  the  earth  with  fatal  sweep 

Wide  waves  his  flamy  sword. 

And  who  are  they,  in  sheaves  to  bide 
The  fire  of  Vengeance  bound ! 

The  tares,  whose  rank  luxuriant  pride 
Choked  the  fair  crop  around. 

And  who  are  they,  reserved  in  store 
God's  treasure-house  to  fill  f 

The  wheat  a  hundred-fold  that  bore 
Amid  surrounding  ill. 

O  King  of  Mercy !  grant  us  power 

Thy  fiery  wrath  to  flee  ! 
In  thy  destroying  angel's  hour, 

O  gather  us  to  Thee ! 


QUINQUA0E8IMA.    < 

Lord  !  we  sit  and  cry  to  Thee, 
Like  the  bUnd  beside  the  way : 

Make  our  darken' d  souls  to  see 
The  glory  of  thy  perfect  day ! 

Lord  !  rebuke  our  sullen  night, 

And  give  Thyself  unto  our  sight ! 

Lord !  we  do  not  ask  to  gaze 
On  our  dim  and  earthly  sun ; 

But  the  light  that  still  shall  blaze 
When  every  star  its  course  hath  run  t 

The  light  that  gilds  thy  blest  abode. 

The  glory  of  the  Lamb  of  God ! 
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atCOyD  SUXDAT  I.^  LIST. 

Oh  help  as,  Li^rd  !  each  hour  of  need 
Thy  heavenly  succour  spve ; 

Help  Qfl  in  rhoueht,  and  word,  and  deed, 
EUch  hour  on  earth  we  live. 

Oh  help  us,  when  our  spirits  bleed 

With  contrite  anguish  acre. 
And  when  our  hearts  are  cold  and  dead, 

O  help  xUr  Lord,  the  ntore. 

O  help  OS,  through  the  prayer  of  &ith 

Xore  firmly  to  believe ; 
For  still  the  more  the  servant  hath. 

The  more  shall  he  receive. 

If  strangers  to  Thy  fold  we  call. 

Imploring  at  Thy  &et 
The  crumbs  that  from  Thy  table  &il, 

*Tis  all  we  dare  entreaL 

Bat  be  it.  Lord  of  Mercy,  all. 
So  Thou  wilt  grant  but  this  ; 

The  crumbs  that  from  Thy  table  &II 
Are  light,  and  life,  and  bliaa. 

Oil  help  «,  Jeeos !  6rom  on  high. 
We  know  no  help  but  Thee ; 

Oh !  help  us  so  to  live  and  die 
Aj  thine  in  Heaven  to  be. 


tlXTB  SCTTDAT  a  LIIfT. 

RrD£  on !  ride  on  in  majesty ! 
Hark !  all  the  tribes  Hosanna  cry  ! 
TUne  humble  beast  pursuea  his  roed. 
With  palms  and  scatter*  d  garmente  itrow'd ! 

Ride  on  I  ride  on  in  majeaty ! 

In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  die ! 

Oh  Christ !  Thy  triumphs  now  begin 

O'er  captive  death  and  conquer'd  Sin ! 

Ride  on  !  ride  on  in  majesty ! 
The  winged  squadrons  of  the  sky 
Look  down  with  sad  and  wondering  eyes. 
To  see  the  approaching  sacrifice ! 

Ride  on !  ride  on  in  majesty ! 
Thy  last  and  fiercest  strife  is  nigh ; 
The  fiuher  on  His  sapphire  throne 
Expects  His  own  anointed  Son ! 


on !  ride  on  in  majesty ! 
In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  Ae ! 
Bow  Thy  meek  head  to  mortal  pain ! 
Then  take,  oh  God !  Thy  power,  and  reign! 


eooDnuDAT. 

Boi7in>  opon  th*  accnrsed  tree. 
Faint  and  bleeding,  who  is  He  ? 
By  the  eyes  so  pale  and  dim, 
Streaming  blood  and  writhing  limb, 


By  the  fleah  with  scourges  rom. 
By  the  crown  of  twisted  thorn. 
By  the  aide  so  deeply  pierced. 
By  the  baffled  burning  thirst, 
By  the  drooping  death-dew'd  brow. 
Son  of  Man!  'tis  Thou!  'tis  Than! 

Bound  upon  th'  accursed  tree. 
Dread  and  awful,  who  is  He  7 
By  the  sun  at  noon-day  pale. 
Shivering  rocks,  and  rending  veil. 
By  earth  that  trembles  at  His  doom. 
By  yonder  saints  who  burst  their  tomb. 
By  Eden,  promised  ere  He  died 
To  the  felon  at  His  side. 
Lord !  our  suppliant  knees  we  bow. 
Son  of  God !  'tis  Thou !  *tia  Thou ! 

Bound  upon  th*  accursed  tree. 
Sad  and  dying,  who  is  He  ? 
By  the  h^t  and  bitter  cry 
The  ghost  given  up  in  agony ; 
By  the  liteleas  body  laid 
In  the  chamber  of  the  dead ; 
By  the  mourners  come  to  weep 
Wliere  the  bones  of  Jesus  sleep ; 
Crucified !  we  know  Thee  now ; 
Son  of  Man!  'tis  Thou!  'tisThoa! 

Bocmd  upon  th*"  accursed  tree. 

Dread  and  awful,  who  is  He  ? 

By  the  prayer  for  them  that  slew, 

**  Lord !  they  know  not  what  they  do  f* 

By  the  spoil*  d  and  empty  grave. 

By  the  souls  He  died  to  save. 

By  the  conquest  He  hath  won. 

By  the  saints  before  His  throne. 

By  the  rainbow  round  His  brow. 

Son  of  God!  'tis  Thou!  'dsThoa! 


8IXTB  SVIfDAT  ATTn  TRIHITT* 

LoKO  !  have  mercy  when  we  strive 
To  save  through  Thee  our  souls  alxre ! 
When  Urn  pamper'd  flesh  is  strong. 
When  the  strife  is  fierce  and  long ; 
When  our  wakening  thoughts  begin. 
First  to  loathe  their  cherishM  sin. 
And  oar  weary  spirits  £ul. 
And  our  aching  brows  are  pale. 
Oh  then  have  mercy  !  Lord ! 

Lord !  have  mercy  when  we  fie 
On  the  restless  bed,  and  sigh. 
Sigh  for  Death,  yet  fear  it  still. 
From  the  thought  of  former  ill ; 
When  all  other  hope  is  gone ; 
When  onr  coarse  is  almost  done : 
When  the  dim  advancing  gloom 
Tells  ns  that  oar  hoar  is  come, 
Oh  then  have  mercy !  Lord ! 

Lord !  have  mercy  when  we  know 
First  how  vain  this  world  below ; 
When  the  earliest  gleam  is  given 
Of  Thy  bright  bat  distant  Heaven  * 
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When  our  darker  thoughts  oppress, 
Doubts  perplex  and  fears  distress, 
And  our  sadden'd  spirits  dwell 
On  the  open  gates  of  Hell, 
Oh  then  have  mercy  I  Lord ! 


SIXTEENTH   SUNDAY   AFTER   TRINITY. 

When  our  heads  are  bow*d  with  woe. 
When  our  bitter  tears  overflow ; 
When  we  mourn  the  lost,  the  dear, 
Gracious  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 

Thou  our  throbbing  flesh  hast  worn. 
Thou  our  mortal  griefs  hast  borne. 
Thou  hast  shed  the  human  tear : 
Gracious  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 

When  the  sullen  death-bell  toils 
For  our  own  departed  souls ; 
When  our  final  doom  is  near, 
Gracious  Son  of  Mary,  hear  ! 

Thou  hast  bowM  the  dying  head ; 
Thou  the  blood  of  life  hast  shed ; 
Thou  hast  fill'd  a  mortal  bier : 
Gracious  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 

When  the  heart  is  sad  within 
With  the  thought  of  all  its  sin  ; 
When  the  spirit  shrinks  with  fear. 
Gracious  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 

Thou  the  shame,  the  grief  hast  known. 
Though  the  sins  were  not  thine  own. 
Thou  hast  deign' d  their  load  to  bear. 
Gracious  Son  bf  Mary,  hear ! 


SEVENTEENTH   SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Great  God  of  Hosts  !  come  down  in  thy  glory ! 

Shake  earth  and  heaven  with  thine  awiful  tread : 
Seal  Thou  the  book  of  our  world's  dark  story : 

Summon  to  judgment  the  quick  and  the  dead  ! 

Great  God  of  Hosts !  come  down  to  rule  o*er  us ! 

Long  have  we  pray'd  for  thy  peaceful  reign  : 
Change  this  sad  earth  to  an  Eden  before  us ; 

Make  it  the  mansion  of  bUss  again ! 

Great  God  of  Hosts !  the  dreadful,  the  glorious ! 
Come  and  set  up  thy  kingly  Throne : 


Over  the  legions  of  Hell  victorious. 
Rule  in  the  world  of  thy  saints  alone ! 


EIGHTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

When  God  came  down  from  Heav'n — the  living 
God— 
What  signs  and  wonders  mark'd  his  stately 
way? 
Brake  out  the  winds  in  music  where  He  trode  T 
Shone  o'er  the  heav'ns  a  brighter,  softer  day  f 

The  dumb  began  to  speak,  the  blind  to  see, 
And  the  lame  leap'd,  and  pain  and  paleness  fled ; 

The  mourner's  sunken  eye  grew  bright  with  glee. 
And  from  the  tomb  awoke  the  wondering  dead ! 

When  God  went  back  to   heav'n— the   livuig 
God- 
Rode  He  the  heavens  upon  a  fiery  car  T 
Waved  seraph- wings  aleng  his  glorious  road  f 
Stood  stiu  to  wonder  each  bright  wandering 
star? 

Upon  the  cross  He  hung,  and  bow'd  the  head. 
And  pray'd  for  them  that  smote,  and  them  that 
curst ; 

And,  drop  by  drop,  his  slow  life-blood  was  shed. 
And  his  last  hour  of  suffering  was  his  worst ! 


I 


TWENTIETH   SUNDAY   AFTER  TRINITY. 

Lord,  have  mercy,  and  remove  us 

Early  to  thy  pla^  of  rest. 
Where  the  heavens  are  calm  above  us. 

And  as  calm  each  sainted  breast ! 

Holiest,  hear  us !  by  the  anguish 
On  the  cross  Thou  didst  endure, 

Let  no  more  our  sad  hearts  languish 
In  this  weary  world  obscure  ! 

Gracious ! — yet  if  our  repentance 

Be  not  perifect  and  sincere. 
Lord,  suspend  thy  fatal  sentence. 

Leave  us  still  in  sadness  here  ! 

Leave  us,  Saviour !  till  our  spirit 
From  each  earthly  taint  is  free» 

Fit  thy  kingdom  to  inherit, 
Fit  to  take  its  rest  with  Thee ! 


PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 


Pz&cT  Btsshb  Shelixt,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Ti- 
mothy Shelley,  Bart.,  of  Castle  Goring,  was  bom 
at  Field  Place,  Sussex,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1792.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford ;  was  twice  married,  and  has 
left  two  children,  a  daughter  by  the  first  wife,  and 
a  son — who  is  heir  to  the  tirle — by  the  second. 
His  widow,  the  daughter  of  William  Godwin,  is 
well  known  as  the  author  of  Frankenstein,  and 
other  novela.  Mr.  Shelley  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  years  and  genius,  on  the  Sth  of  July, 
1822 ;  he  was  drowned  in  3  storm  on  the  Genoese 
coast,  whither  he  was  hastening,  to  his  abode  near 
the  town  of  LericL 

It  is  within  the  scope  neither  of  the  limits  nor 
the  object  of  this  work,  to  enter  upon  those  con- 
troTersial  points,  which  so  occupied  the  attention, 
and  coloured  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  Suffice  it  to  say  (for  the  man's  irATintE 
can  neTer  be  left  out,  where  the  Poet  is  con- 
cerned,) that  whether  his  speculations  were  well 
or  ill  grounded,  he  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
to  hare  been  sincere  in  the  pursuit  of  them ;  and 
that  his  friends  entertain  the  most  enthusiastic  re- 
gard for  his  memory. 

Mr.  Shelley  was  tall,  and  slight  of  figure,  with 
a  singular  union  of  general  delicacy  of  organiza- 
tion and  muscular  stren^.  His  hair  was  brown, 
prematurely  touched  with  gray ;  his  complexion 
fair  and  glowing;  his  eyes  gray  and  extremely 
▼ivid ;  his  fiice  small  and  delicately  featured,  es- 
pecially about  the  lower  part ;  and  he  had  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  when  he  was  talking  in 
bis  usual  earnest  fashion,  which  has  been  described 
elsewhere,  as  giving  you  the  idea  of  something 
**  scraphical." 

Mr.  Shelley's  poetry  resembles  that  creation, 
ibr  the  moral  harmony  of  which  he  was  so  anxious. 
It  is  wonderfully  flowing  and  energetic,  round 
and  harmonious  as  the  orb, — no  less  conversant 
with  seas  and  mountains,  than  with  flowers  and 
the  minutest  beauty, — and  it  hungers  and  thirsts 
after  a  certain  beauty  of  perfection,  as  the  orb  rolls 
in  loving  attraction  round  the  son.  He  is  remark- 
able for  mixing  a  scholarly  grandionty  of  style 
with  the  most  unaffected  feeling  and  the  most  im- 
pulsive expression,  and  for  being  alike  superna- 
tural and  human  in  his  enthusiasm, — that  b  to 
say,  he  is  equally  fond  of  soaring  away  into  the 
most  ethereal  abstractions,  as  if  he  were  spnrit ; 


and  of  sympathizing  with  cvery-day  flesh  and 
blood,  as  though  he  had  done  nothing  but  suffer 
and  enjoy  with  the  moat  earthbound  of  his  feUow- 
creatnres.  Whether  interrogating  Nature  in  the 
icy  solitudes  of  Chamouny,  or  thrilling  with  the 
lark  in  the  sunshine,  or  shedding  indignant  tears 
with  sorrow  and  poverty,  or  pulling  flowers  like 
a  child  in  a  field,  or  pitching  himself  back  into  the 
depths  of  time  and  space,  and  discoursing  with  the 
first  forms  and  gigantic  shadows  of  creation ;  he 
is  alike  in  earnest  and  at  hoxe.  His  faults  arise 
from  the  very  excess  of  his  sympathies  with  all 
things.  He  is  sometimes  obscure  in  the  remoteness 
of  his  abstractions,  and  sometimes  so  impatient 
with  the  forms  of  error,  as  to  seem  contradictory 
to  his  own  tolerant  doctrine.    He  not  only 

**  Relishes  all  things  sharply, 
Passion'd  as 


He  is  far  more  passioned,  and  relishes  them  with 
a  sharpness  that  makes  him  cry  out  like  one  con- 
stituted almost  too  delicately  for  existence.  The 
cry  is  useful,  because  it  begets  attention  to  what 
might  be  othervrise  too  dully  endured;  but  it 
leaves  his  genius  with  a  certain  charge  of  impa- 
tience and  excess  upon  it,  that  hazards,  mean- 
while, that  very  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  which 
is  longed  for,  and  which  it  is  the  more  peculiar 
business  of  poetry  to  produce. 

The  Editor  is  indebted  for  this  Memoir  of 
Shelley,  and  also  for  that  of  Keats,  to  the  friend 
of  both,  Leigh  Hunt.  The  dangerous  tendency 
of  Shelley's  writings, — his  mistakes,  theoretical 
and  practical,  acknowledged  in  some  instances  by 
himself, — will  not  find  from  others  the  excuse 
they  have  found  from  those  who  had  personal  re- 
gard for  the  man,  as  well  as  admiration  of  the 
Poet.  Shelley  may  have  been,  as  is  contended 
he  was,  sincere  in  his  schemes  for  remodelling 
society ;  but  his  doctrines  are  not,  therefore,  the 
less  pernicious.  Unhappily  he  died  before  judg- 
ment had  arrived  to  the  aid  of  genius :  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  a  mind  so  naturally  generous 
would  have  atoned  for  many  of  the  errors  he  had 
assisted  to  propagate,  if  he  had  lived  to  be  con- 
vinced of  them.  He  publicly  disavowed  (in  the 
**  Examiner**)  the  republication  of  *' Queen  Mab ;" 
and  regretted  that  he  had  written  it.  It  waa  the 
work  of  a  youth  exasperated  by  scholastic  in- 
jostice. 
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ADONAIS; 


AN  ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  KEAT8. 


I. 

I  WESP  for  Adonais — he  ia  dead ! 
O,  weep  for  Adonais !  though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head ! 
And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all  years 
To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure  compeers, 
And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow ;  say — with 

me 
Died  Adonais! — till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity ! 

II. 

Where  wert  thou,  mighty  Mother,  when  he 

lay. 
When  thy  Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft  which 

flies 
In  darkness  f  where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonais  died  ?    With  veiled  eyes, 
'Mid  list'ning  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
She   sate,  while  one,  with    soft  enamour'd 

breath. 
Rekindled  all  the  fading  melodies, 
With  which,  like  flowers  that  mock  the  corse 

beneath. 
He  had  adorn' d   and  hid  the   coming  bulk  of 
death. 

III. 

O,  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead ! 

Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  and  weep  ! 

Yet  wherefore  f    Quench  within  their  burning 

bed 
Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart  keep. 
Like  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining  sleep ; 
For  he  is  gone,  where  all  things  wise  and  fair 
Descend: — oh,  dream  not  thai  the  amorous 

Deep 
Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air  *, 
Death  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at  our 

despair. 

IV. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again! 
Lament  anew,  Urania! — He  died. 
Who  was  the  Sire  of  an  immortal  strain, 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely ,  when  his  country's  pride. 
The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liberticide, 
Trampled  and  mock'd  with  many  a  loathed  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood ;  he  went,  unterrified. 
Into  the  gulf  of  death;  but  his  clear  sprite 
Yei  reigns  o'er  earth ;  the  third  among  the  sons  of 
light. 

V. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew! 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  climb ; 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who  knew. 
Whose  tapers  yet  burn  through  that  night  of  time 
In  which  suns  perish'd ;  others  more  sublime, 

6B 


Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  god. 

Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime ; 

And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny  road, 

Which  leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to  Fame's 

serene  abode. 

VI. 

But    now,  thy    youngest,  dearest  one,  has 

perish'd. 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew. 
Like   a  pale   flower   by   some   sad   maiden 

cherish'd,  ^ 

And  fed  with  true-love  tears,  instead  of  dew; 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew ! 
Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last. 
The  bloom,  whose  petals  nipt  before  they  blew 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste ; 
The  broken  lily  lies — ^the  storm  is  overpast. 

vn. 

To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 

Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay. 

He  came;  and  bought,  with  price  of  purest 

breath, 
A  grave  among  the  eternal. — Come  away ! 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  charncl-roof !  while  still 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay ; 
Awake  him  not !  surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  ill. 

VIII. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more  !— 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the  door 
Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place ; 
The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to  deface 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness,  and  the  law 
Of  change,  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal  cartain 
draw. 

IX. 

0,  weep  for  Adonais ! — The  quick  Dreams, 
The  passion- winged  Ministers  of  thought. 
Who  were  his  flocks,  when  near  the  living 

streams 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 
The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not, — 
Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to  brain, 
But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprung;  and 

mourn  their  lot 
Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet 

pain, 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or  find  a  home 

again. 

X. 

And  one  with  trembling  hand  clasps  bis  cold 

head. 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and 

cries, 
**  Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead ; 
See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes. 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some  dream  has  loosen'd  from  his  brain." 
Lost  Angel  of  a  ruin'd  Paradise, 


PZUCT   3T§^52:   *52113T. 


-QUI. 


V  Mil  I  u*  i^ni  iouMB.  «  i  ^smmumof 
.^^zataer  'itm  ler  ixiaiam  araa 
'"le  ▼^Rutx  nsan  nm.   ika  -m 
'Viira  rnzen  eass  amemi  n  jtatim 
Aunrtxer  ji  icr  ^rifm  ^nei'  ^n 
3f>r  mw  But  -vmi^Bet  rvnOL  si  fa 
A  jfTPaser  <w*  wnti  vut  "vnica.  ^niB  nanr 
Aiut  mil  tie  larana.  ire  i^aziai 


Irtarr  seaB.  earp»:  sacs  jcr  tBii^a. 

VjtiiararTilEXXrn    t'.b'ESZS:   irnmr^  'mmiuiij^i  iirii- 


Adottier  *n  cntxiiiir  m  ui  Tiarua  lilt- 

ITiBi:   nnruti.   v\Kirf:    :  »t»  Tom    a  irssr  -1» 

imaiti 
"^Ut-n  4ar/^  :  irrprizTti  n  Twrrs  tie  ^rmOKOrmL, 

"^'fii  uprninjT  ma  tnn  niusc:   Ge  tsmp  ieuii 
'.^uenrji  i  is  Tan»»  iiviti  n*  cr  iix» . 
JUxsL.  »  1  ivme  ni^Teor  «aiiui  x  '▼naiti 
'jCAOfmiiQSX  Tapnnr.  'vtnca  'tie  :aui  n^nt  ^ii 


.  ly  <i"r"  I  ^a?sT.  'tat  om  Ti^'iiiiit^aie 
Mbmm  lar  :c  tttp  ^~:n  aicn.  .nciaaion* 
!f^«n  -a  tie  <vz:c.  -ttu  Iki*  nee  sniii  wai 
Hiearvsu  xna  r)«i:^  ^o'ursc  n   at  sm's 
^BTTiiignir  vi:ii!i  T::tr  nu-rrane.  lorti 

A»  JLinon  ^rais  wr  ate    "Se  r^ac  if'Zi 
r^ignr  m   n»  leat:    ttiu    isercaa.  tiiF 


t^Tti   acarett    tic  mz^L  «tu    liMt 


Jkxai  iitxffni  nme.'^«*9rT>9  mii  AiioraniiiBi* 
W^n^»t  P'srmaaans  iiut  -yflai*  i  D«2snnie*. 
Spienilovxra.  ixui  '  xtooms.  nxa  ^zimnienii^  Iix<' 

'^amannne 
Of  flon»»  ind  i»nrx  imt  wrucar  r'lniiiiii  i 
Xnd  -^nrmw.  -rrin  ler  luniiy  ii'  .r^gna. 
Aad  ?!jBMnre.    iiind  mti  'ears,  jeti  ly  ±e 

pesBa 
Of  "ler  iwn  17015  «nile  jiseaii  if  •syvs. 
Came  jx  4Uiw  ptomo  .—tie  siavixiif^  ^iiiiip  iiiB|r&t 


Ail  "mm  'm  3ie  'V'nTer  5  ame  -met 
3iit  jnei".Ty.m:»  "vin  -ne  -rrnrjiynnf  ^ 
Tbe  ais  nni  STKaaxrs  rrsww  Tiesr 
T!»  mta.  tie  let**.  -ne  f*r:uiaw5 
Freaa  javia  ma  iowi^rs  leoL  :2xe 

«m'4  iier: 
T'lB  nnoTniia  iins  luw^  par  31  ■stbti 
Xaci  iiuid.  acr  mo.^y  lunies  n  "Hkicl 
Aoii  'tie  jj'uen  izari.  nod.  tim  "lidm 
L*ka  Tnxmpnaan  t  •faimw,   ini   i£ 


like 


if  mar  m  m  Tiimiiiniii 


All  iie  jad  loved,  md  aicraided  joa  :iuiii9!it. 
Fmrn.  ihape.  ind  Juie.  md  iduixr. 

wfxnd. 
Lamemed  Aiianais.     Miirnn^  umipst 
Her  «a«eri  -wirrji-iiw^fr.  mil  aenmniifwHUirf, 
Wet  inxii   he   reon  wtiich.  sxonld  adom  d» 

4ZIJU1ICL. 
Dixxnn'd  ^He  aerial  9^^  riiai  kindle  dam-; 
A£ae  rhe  tneiannnaiy  'bander  anara^d. 
Paie  Ot^Kui  Ji  mquiei  ttimxisa'  Ii 
Aodtise  wiid  winda  &w  iDoiMt. 

dtanxay. 

XT, 

Lorn.  Echo  ma  xadd  cfae  vnicrii 

And  {exii»  her  picf  widt  hiv  leuieuibcr^d  fiif  r 

And  will  30  man  mpSf  m  winda 

Or  arannma  innba  penr&'d  or  die 

Or  henianum'a  ham,  er  bcfl.  at  doain^  dif  ; 
SktcB  9bm  can  uamic  one  kiaOpa. 
Tluni  diaae  §at  wbaaatSadm 
wBOa  a  ifaariiiwat  au  nmniia 
BIiKimu.  b«£w«cn  their  «ng9,  ia  all  rfae 


Tlummit  wood  lod  xream.  nai  imtt 
3nit  (Jcean. 


Ul 


Ae  it  jam  wer  ^xime.  wim  sxange  anit 
Fmn  ti»  great  jwaiiiui^  of  tie  warid 
God  (iawu*  vi  vxn  'ZlxaaB :  n  its 
Tbe  lampBiif  Heaven  iaasi  wnh  aaotter 
AH  baaer  ^"gF  pant  wrtti  jfe  a  ^mcrmd. 
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And  grief  itself  be  mortal !     Woe  is  me ! 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we  7  of  what  scene 
The  actors  or  spectators  f    Great  and  mean 
Meet  mass'd  in  death,  who  lends  what  life  most 

borrow. 
As  long  as  skies  are  blae,  and  fields  are  green, 
Evening  must  usher   night,  night   urge  the 

morrow, 
Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake 

year  to  sorrow. 

XXII. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more ! 
"  Wake  thou,"  cried  Misery,  **  childless  Mo- 
ther, rise 
Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart's  core, 
A  wound  more  fierce  than  his  with  tears  and 

sighs." 
And  all  the  Dreams  that  watch*d  Urania's  eyes, 
And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sister's  song 
Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried:  "  Arise  !" 
Swift  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory 
stung. 
From  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splendour 
sprung. 

XXIII. 

She  rose  like  an  autumnal  Night,  that  springs 
Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and  drear 
The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  wings. 
Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier, 
Had  left  the  Earth  a  corpse.    Sorrow  and  fear 
So  struck,  80  roused,  so  wrapt  Urania ; 
So  sadden'd  round  her  like  an  atmosphere 
Of  stormy  mist ;  so  swept  her  on  her  way. 
Even  to  the  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay. 

XXIV. 

Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped. 
Through  camps  and  cities,  rough  with  stone 

and  steel. 
And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  aery  tread 
Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 
Palms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  they  fell : 
And  barbed  tongues,  and  thoughts  more  sharp 

than  they, 
Rent  the  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel, 
Whose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young  tears  of 

May, 
Paved  with  eternal    flowers   that  undeserving 

way. 

XXV. 

In  the  death>chamber  for  a  moment  Death, 
Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living  Might, 
Blush'd  to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light 
Flash'd  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her  dear 

delight. 
"  Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless, 
As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night ! 
Leave  me  not  I"  cried  Urania :  her  distress 
Roused  Death :  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and  met 

her  vain  caress. 

XXVI. 

"  Stay  yet  awhile !  speak  to  me  once  again; 
Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live; 


And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning  brain 
That  word,  that  kiss  shall  all  thoughts  else 

survive. 
With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive. 
Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
Of  thee,  my  Adonais !  I  would  give 
All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art ! 
But  I  am  chain'd  to  Time,  and  cannot  thence 

depart ! 

XXVII. 

"  O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert, 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  though  mighty 

heart 
Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den  ? 
Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh !  where  was  then 
Wisdom  the  mirror'd  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear  f 
Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
Thy  spirit  should  have  fiU'd  its  crescent  sphere. 
The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fled  from  thee 

like  deer. 

XXVIII. 

*'  The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue ; 
The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the  dead ; 
The  vultures,  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true. 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed. 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion ; — how  they 

fled. 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow. 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled! — The  spoilers  tempt  no  second 

blow. 
They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  as 

they  go. 

XXIX. 

"  The  sun  comes  forth,  and  many  reptiles 

spawn; 
He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
Is  gather' d  into  death  without  a  dawn. 
And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again  ; 
So  is  it  in  the  world  of  living  men : 
A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  delight 
Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and 

when 
It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  dimm'd  or  shared  its 

light 
Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  awful 

night." 

XXX. 

Thus  ceased  she :  and  the  mountain  shepherds 

came. 
Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles  rent ; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  hving  head  like  Heaven  is  bent, 
An  early  but  enduring  monument. 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow ;  from  her  wiles  lerne  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong. 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  hke  music  from  his 

tongue. 

XXXI. 

'Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail  Form, 
A  phantom  among  men ;  companionless 
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As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  b  its  knell;  he,  as  I  gness, 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  lovelinesSj 
Actaeon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o*er  the  world*s  wilderness, 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way, 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their 
prey. 

XXXII. 

A  pard-Uke  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift — 
A  Lore  in  desolation  maskM ; — a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness; — it  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour ; 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breaking  billow ; — even  whilst  we  speak 
Is  it  not  broken  7     On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly :  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  burn  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart 
may  break. 

xxxin. 

His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  over-blown, 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue; 
And  a  light  spear  topp'd  with  a  cypress  cone, 
Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-tresses  grew 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noonday  dew, 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasp' d  it ;  of  that 

crew 
*  He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart; 
A  herd-abandon'd  deer,  struck  by  the  hunter's 

dart. 

xxxiv. 

All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 
Smiled  through  their  tears;  well  knew  that 

gentle  band 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own; 
As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 
He  sang  new  sorrow ;  sad  Urania  scann'd 
The  Stranger's  mien,  and  murmur'd :  *•  Who 

art  thou?" 
He  answer'd  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow. 
Which  was  Uke  Cain's  or  Chrisi*s,^Oh !  that  it 

should  be  so ! 

xxxv. 

What  softer  voice  is  hushed  o'er  the  dead  f 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle  thrown  f 
What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white  death-bed. 
In  mockery  of  monumental  stone, 
The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan  f 
If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise. 
Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honour*d  the  departed 

one; 
Let  me  not  vex,  with  inharmonious  sighs, 
The  silence  of  that  heart's  accepted  sacrifice* 

XXXVL 

Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison— ^h ! 
What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe  f 
The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  disown : 
It  felt,  yet  could  escape  the  magic  tone 
Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate,  and  wrong, 
But  what  was  howling  in  one  breast  alone, 


Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song. 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver  lyre 
unstrung. 

XXXVIL 

Live  thou,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy  fiune ! 
Live  !  fear  no  heavier  chastisement  from  me, 
Thou  noteless  blot  on  a  remember'd  name ! 
But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be  ! 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free 
To  spill  the  venom,  when  thy  fangs  o'erflow : 
Remorse  and  Self-contempt  shall  cling  to  thee ; 
Hot  Shame  shall  burn  upon  thy  secret  brow, 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thou  shalt- 


now. 


XXXVIIL 


Nor  let  us  weep  that  our  delight  is  fled 
Far  from  these  carrion- kites  that  scream  below ; 
He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead ; 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting  now. — 
Dust  to  the  dust !  but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal,  which  must  glow 
Through  time  and  change,  unquenchably  the 
same, 

Whilst  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid  hearth 
of  shame. 

XXXIX. 

Peace !  peace !  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep — 
He  hath  awaken'd  from  the  dream  of  life — 
'Tis  we,  who,  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife. 
And  in  mad  trance,  strike  with  our  spirit's  knile 
Invulnerable  nothings — We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnel ;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day, 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  hke  worms  within  our 
Uving  clay. 

XL. 

He  has  outsoar'd  the  shadow  of  our  night; 
Envy  and  calumny,  and  hate  and  pain. 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again  ; 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in  vain ; 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  bum, 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn. 

XLL 

He  lives,  he  wakes — 'tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he ; 
Mourn  not  for  Adonais. — Thou  young  Dawn 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendour,  for  from  thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone ; 
Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan ! 
Cease  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and  thou 

Air, 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf  hadst 

thrown 
O'er  the  abandon'd  Earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  its  despair  I 

XLIL 

He  ia  made  one  with  Nature :  there  is  beard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
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Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird  ; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  Ught,  from  herb  and  stone, 
Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own ; 
Which  wields  the  world  with  never-wearied 
love, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

XLIII. 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 

Which  once  he  made  more  lovely :  he  doth  bear 

His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic  stress 

Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compel- 
ling there 

All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear ; 

Torturing  th'  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its 
flight 

To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear ; 

And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's 
light. 

XLIV. 

The  splendours  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguish'd  not. 
Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb, 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.  When  lofty  thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair. 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there 
And  move  like  winds  of  hght  on  dark  and  stormy 
air. 

XLV. 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfill'd  renown 

Rose  from  their  thrones  btult  beyond  mortal 

thought, 
Far  in  the  Unapparent.     Chatterton 
Rose  pale,  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  faded  from  him ;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  Uved  and  loved. 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot, 
Arose ;  and  Lucan,  by  his  death  approved : 
Obhvion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved. 

XLVL 

And  many  more,  whose  names  on  earth  are 

dark, 
But  whose  transmitted  efHuence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark,     ' 
Rose,  robed  in  dazzling  immortality. 
"Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,"  they  cry, 
"  It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 
Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty. 
Silent  alone  amid  a  Heaven  of  Song. 
Aflsume  thy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our 

throng !" 

XLVII. 

Who  mourns  for  Adonais  T  oh  come  forth. 
Fond  wretch !  and  know  thyself  and  him  aright. 
Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous 

Earth; 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 
Satiate  the  void  circumference ;  then  shrink 


Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night ; 
And  keep  thy  heart  light,  lest  it  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to 
the  brink. 

XLVIII. 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre, 
O,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy :  'tis  naught 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions  there 
Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  wrought 
For  such  as  he  can  lend, — they  borrow  not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  world  their 

prey; 
And  ho  is  gather'd  to  the  kings  of  thought 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 

XLIX. 

Go  thou  to  Rome, — at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness; 
And  where  its  wrecks  like  shatter'd  mountains 

rise. 
And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses,  dress 
The  bones  of  Desolation's  nakedness, 
Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  alope  of  green  access, 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead, 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is 

spread. 

L. 

And  gray  walls  moulder  round,  on  which  dull 

Time 
Feeds,  Uke  slow  fipe  upon  a  hoary  brand ; 
And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime, 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  plann'd 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transform' d  to  marble ;  and  beneath, 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitch'd  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of 

death. 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguish'd 

breath. 

LI. 

Here,  pause :  these  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrows  which  consigned 
Its  charge  to  each  ;  and  if  the  seal  is  set. 
Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind. 
Break  it  not  thou !  too  surely  shalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  retumest  home. 
Of  tears  and  gall.  From  the  world's  bitter  wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become  ? 

LII. 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass ; 
Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines.  Earth's  shaidows 

fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colour'd  glass. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — ^Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost 

seek! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled ! — Rome's  azure  sky. 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  wets 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to 

speak. 
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back,  why  ihrink,  ajt' 
Thy  hopes  itegonebefore;  from  slllhinga  he 


They  have  depaiied ;  i 


"Tu  Adoniii  catli '.  ob,  huten  thtlher, 
So  more  l«i  Life  divide  what  De*ib  on  join  to- 

LIV. 
Ttut  Light  whose  smiLea  kindle  the  UmvcTM, 
That  Benuly  in  whichnll  things varkanil  more, 
Thai  Benediction  which  ilie  pdip-ing  Cutse 

Whiehthro.JL-ii^'.    ■,■■'-■■      ■    ■  .ili-wove 


Burn,  bright -1..: 

as  cacti  Hrc  m 

rroraof 

The  fire  for  i.-l]|i-, 

ihirsiinowb 

Conniming  ihe  lost  cl 

udsofcoldm 

TLliiy. 

LV. 
The  breuh  whose  might  [  hate  invoked  in  aong 
Descends  on  me  ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driren 
Fsr  from  the  shore,  Iv  fraoi  the  trembling 

ihrong 
Wbosfl  Bflila  V-'pif:  neTer  to  the  tempest  giren ; 
The  many  eanh  and  Bphered  skies  are  riven: 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearrully.  afar ; 
Whilst  burning   through   the  inmosi  Teii   of 

Heaven, 


Orth 

Neref  ihns  could  voynge  on 
Day  andnig-hi,  and  night  and  day, 
DnfungonbB  dreary  way. 
With  Ihe  wlid  darkness  hiark 
Closing  round  hia  Tenei's  track; 
Whilst  above,  ibe  sunUs;  :<ky, 
Big  witli  cloijils.  hargs  bsavily, 
And  behind  i\ir  tempest  fleet 
Hurries  on  with  lightning  feel, 
Rivir)gsajl,  and  cord,  and  plank. 
Till  the  ship  has  alnmsl  drank 
l)enrh  finm  the  o'er-briinrning  deep; 
And  sinks  down,  tlown,  like  that  *!•«] 
When  the  dreamer  aCemS  to  be 
Weltering  through  elernily; 
Add  the  dim  lov  line  belbra 
Oradnrkanadisl 
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LINES  WRITTEN  AMONG  THE  EU- 
GANEAN  HILLS. 


an  after  a  day's  sicnrslon 

unlainmblctiitirrDaailwhal 
andHh-ore  t>  noivibsHpul- 
Bjr  one  li  incllnv  dlouBdenm 


ofanluitniutokeinautuiniionibe  hlihi^n  pei 
oflboHdcllihtAllinaDnUlni.IeBHonlyoireruiii 


vsiy  power  of  dslinsaiinf  aadnei' 


rccedca. 


ratiU 


Ixjnging  with  divided  will. 

But  no  power  to  seek  or  sfaiin, 

HeiaevcrdHfiedon 

O'er  [ho  unreposing  wave. 

To  the  haven  of  the  gr:Lve. 

What,  if  there  no  friends  will  peel; 

What,  if  there  no  heart  will  meel 

Wander  wheresoe'er  he  may. 
Can  he  dream  before  that  day 
To  find  a  refuge  from  dialreis 

llien'lwiil  w 


Whell 


re  be  or 


Senseless  is  the  breiul,  and  cold. 

Which  relenting  Iotb  wouldfold; 
Bloodless  ore  ihe  vtindand  chill 
Which lhe pulse ofpain did  fill; 
Every  lit  lie  living  nerVe 
Thai  from  bitter  words  did  awerre 
Round  Ihe  tortured  lips  and  biow, 

Froien  upon  Doccmler'sbough. 
On  the  beach  of  anutihernsea 
Which  tempests  elsikc  eicrimlly. 
As  once  iliowitfich  there  lay  tosl«a[^ 
Lies  a  soUisry  heap. 
One  while  skull  nnd  aeveu  dry  bonM 
On  the  margin  of  the  stones, 
Where  ft  fe  iv  gray  ruslies  stand. 
Boundaries  of  the  sea  nnd  land: 
Nor  is  heard  one  voice  of  wail 
But  the  Bf  tt-mews'  aitheysMl 
O'CT  the  billoWB  ofilie  gale ; 
Or  ihe  whirlwind  up  and  down 
Howling,  like  A  slaughler'd  town, 
When  a  king  in  glory  rides 
Through  the  pomp  of  fratricides : 
Those  unburied  bones  around 
There  is  raorty  n  mournfid  sound ; 
There  is  no  lament  fur  him. 
Like  a  ^unlcM  vapour,  dim, 

~    J  witlitifeandthoHiftat 


What 


not. 
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To  such  a  one  this  morn  was  led 
My  bark,  by  soft  winds  piloted. 
*Mid  the  mountains  Euganean, 
I  stood  listening  to  the  pesan 
With  which  the  legionM  rooks  did  hail 
The  sun's  uprise  majestical ; 
Gathering  round  with  wings  all  hoar. 
Through  the  dewy  mist  they  soar 
Like  gray  shades,  till  th*  eastern  heaven 
Bursts,  and  then,  as  clouds  of  even, 
Fleck*d  with  fire  and  azure,  lie 
In  the  unfathomable  sky, 
So  their  plumes  of  purple  grain, 
Starr*d  with  drops  of  golden  rain, 
Gleam  above  the  sunlight  woods, 
As  in  silent  multitudes 
On  the  morning^s  fitful  gale 
Through  the  broken  mist  they  sail. 
And  the  vapours  cloven  and  gleaming 
Follow  down  the  dark  steep  streaming. 
Till  all  is  bright,  and  clear,  and  still. 
Round  the  solitary  hill. 

Beneath  is  spread  like  a  green  sea 
The  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy, 
Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air, 
Islanded  by  cities  fair ; 
Underneath  day's  azure  eyes 
Ocean's  nursling,  Venice,  lies, — 
A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 
Amphitrite*8  destined  halls. 
Which  her  hoary  sire  now  paves 
With  his  blue  and  beaming  waves. 
Lo !  the  sun  upsprings  behind. 
Broad,  red,  radiant,  half-reclined 
On  the  level  quivering  line 
Of  the  waters  crystalline ; 
A.nd  before  that  chasm  of  light. 
As  within  a  furnace  bright. 
Column,  tower,  and  dome,  and  spire. 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire. 
Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
To  the  sapphire-tinted  skies ; 
As  the  flames  of  sacrifice 
From  the  marble  shrines  did  rise. 
As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 
Where  Apollo  spoke  of  old. 

Sun-girt  City  I  thou  hast  been 
Ocean's  child,  and  then  his  queen ; 
Now  is  come  a  darker  day. 
And  thou  soon  must  be  his  prey. 
If  the  power  that  raised  thee  here 
Rallow  so  thy  watery  bier, 
A  less  drear  ruin  then  than  now. 
With  thy  conquest-branded  brow 
Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 
From  thy  throne,  among  the  waves 
Wilt  thou  be,  when  the  sea-mew 
Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew, 
O'er  thine  isles  depopulate. 
And  all  is  in  its  ancient  state. 
Save  where  many  a  palace-gate 
With  green  sea-flowers  overgrown 
Like  a  rock  of  ocean's  own, 
Topples  o'er  the  abandon'd  sea 
As  the  tides  change  sullenly. 


The  fisher  on  his  watery  way. 
Wandering  at  the  close  of  day. 
Will  spead  his  sail  and  seize  his  oar 
Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore. 
Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  sleep 
Bursting  o'er  the  starlight  deep, 
Lead  a  rapid  masque  of  death 
O'er  the  waters  of  his  path. 

Those  who  alone  thy  towers  behold 
Quivering  through  aerial  gold. 
As  I  now  behold  them  here. 
Would  imagine  not  they  were 
Sepulchres,  where  human  forms. 
Like  pollution-nourish' d  worms. 
To  the  corpse  of  greatness  cling, 
Murder'd,  and  now  mouldering : 
But  if  Freedom  should  awake 
In  her  omnipotence,  and  shake 
From  the  Celtic  Anarch's  hold 
All  the  keys  of  dungeons  cold. 
Where  a  hundred  cities  lie 
Chain'd  like  thee,  ingloriously. 
Thou  and  all  thy  sister  band 
Might  adorn  this  sunny  land. 
Twining  memories  of  old  time 
With  new  virtues  more  sublime ; 
If  not,  perish  thou  and  they. 
Clouds  which  stain  truth's  rising  day 
By  her  sun  consumed  away. 
Earth  can  spare  ye :  while  like  flowen. 
In  the  waste  of  years  and  hours. 
From  your  dust  new  nations  spring 
With  more  kindly  blossoming. 

Perish !  let  there  only  be 
Floating  o'er  thy  hearthless  sea, 
As  the  garment  of  thy  sky 
Clothes  the  world  immortally, 
One  remembrance,  more  sublime 
Than  the  tatter'd  pall  of  Time, 
Which  scarce  hides  thy  visage  wan ; 
That  a  tempest-cleaving  swan 
Of  the  songs  of  Albion, 
Driven  from  his  ancestral  streams 
By  the  might  of  evil  dreams, 
Found  a  nest  in  thee ;  and  Ocean 
Welcomed  him  with  such  emotion 
That  its  joy  grew  his,  and  sprung 
From  his  lips  like  music  flung 
O'er  a  mighty  thunder-fit. 
Chastening  terror :  what  though  yet 
Poesy's  unfailing  river. 
Which  through  Albion  winds  for  ever, 
Lashing  with  melodious  wave 
Many  a  sacred  poet's  grave. 
Mourn  its  latest  nursling  fled  ! 
What  though  thou  with  all  thy  dead 
Scarce  can  for  this  fame  repay 
Aught  thine  own, — oh,  rather  say. 
Though  thy  sins  and  slaveries  foul 
Overcloud  a  sunlike  soul ! 
As  the  ghost  of  Homer  clings 
Round  Scamander's  wasting  springs ; 
As  divinest  Shakspeare's  might 
Fills  Avon  and  the  world  with  light, 
Like  omniscient  power,  which  he 
Imaged  'mid  mortality ; 
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As  the  love  from  Petrarch's  um, 

Yet  amid  yon  hills  doth  burn, 

A  quenchless  lamp,  by  which  the  heart 

Sees  things  unearthly ;  so  thou  art, 

Mighty  spirit :  so  shall  be 

The  city  that  did  refuge  thee. 

Lo,  the  sun  floats  up  the  sky 
Like  thought-winged  Liberty, 
Till  the  universal  light 
Seems  to  level  plain  and  height ; 
From  the  sea  a  mist  was  spread. 
And  the  beams  of  morn  lie  dead 
On  the  towers  of  Venice  now, 
Like  its  glory  long  ago. 
By  the  skirts  of  that  gray  cloud 
Many-domed  Padua  proud 
Stands,  a  peopled  solitude, 
*Mid  the  harvest-shining  plain. 
Where  the  peasant  heaps  his  grain 
In  the  garner  of  his  foe. 
And  the  milk-white  oxen  slow 
With  the  purple  vintage  strain, 
Heap*d  upon  the  creaking  wain, 
That  the  brutal  Celt  may  swill 
Drunken  sleep  with  savage  will; 
And  the  sickle  to  the  sword 
Lies  unchanged,  though  many  a  lord, 
Like  a  weed  whose  shade  is  poison, 
Overgrows  this  region's  foison, 
Sheaves  of  whom  are  ripe  to  come 
To  destruction's  harvest-home : 
Men  must  reap  the  things  they  sow, 
Force  from  force  must  ever  flow, 
Or  worse ;  but  'tis  a  bitter  woe 
That  love  or  reason  cannot  change 
The  despot's  rage,  the  slave's  revenge. 

Padua,  thou  within  whose  walls 
Those  mute  guests  at  festivals. 
Son  and  Mother,  Death  and  Sin, 
Play'd  at  dice  for  Ezzelin, 
Till  Death  cried,  *'I  win,  I  win!" 
And  Sin  cursed  to  lose  the  wager. 
But  Death  promised,  to  assuage  her, 
That  he  would  petition  for 
Her  to  be  made  Vice-Emperor, 
When  the  destined  years  were  o*er, 
Over  all  between  the  Po 
And  the  eastern  Alpine  snow, 
Under  the  mighty  Austrian. 
Sin  smiled  so  as  Sin  only  can. 
And  since  that  time,  ay,  long  before, 
Both  have  ruled  from  shore  to  shore. 
That  incestuous  pair,  who  follow 
Tyrants  as  the  sun  the  swallow, 
As  Repentance  follows  Crime, 
And  as  changes  follow  Time. 

In  thine  halls  the  lamp  of  learning, 
Padua,  now  no  more  is  burning; 
Like  a  meteor,  whose  vdld  way 
Is  lost  over  the  grave  of  day. 
It  gleams  betray'd  and  to  betray : 
Once  remotest  nations  came 
To  adore  that  sacred  flame. 
When  it  lit  not  many  a  hearth 
On  this  cold  and  gloomy  earth : 


Now  new  fires  from  antique  light 

Spring  beneath  the  wide  world's  might. 

But  their  spark  lies  dead  in  thee, 

Trampled  out  by  tyranny. 

As  the  Norway  woodman  quells, 

In  the  depth  of  piny  dells, 

One  light  flame  among  the  brakes. 

While  the  boundless  forest  shakes, 

And  its  mighty  trunks  are  torn 

By  the  fire  thus  lowly  born ; 

The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  dead, 

He  starts  to  see  the  flames  it  fed 

Howling  through  the  darken'd  sky 

With  a  myriad  tongues  victoriously, 

And  sinks  down  in  fear :  so  thou, 

O  tyranny  !  beholdcst  now 

Light  around  thee,  and  thou  hearest 

The  loud  flames  ascend,  and  fearest 

Grovel  on  the  earth;  ay,  hide 

In  the  dust  thy  purple  pride ! 

Noon  descends  around  me  now: 

*Tis  the  noon  of  autumn's  glow. 

When  a  soft  and  purple  mist 

Like  a  vaporous  amethyst. 

Or  an  air-dissolved  star 

Mingling  Ught  and  fragrance,  far 

From  the  curved  horizon's  bound 

To  the  point  of  Heaven's  profound 

Fills  the  overflowing  sky  ; 

And  the  plains  that  silent  lie 

Underneath,  the  leaves  unsodden 

Where  the  infant  frost  has  trodden 

With  his  morning- winged  feet, 

Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  yet ; 

And  the  red  and  golden  vines, 

Piercing  with  their  trellis' d  lines 

The  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness; 

The  dun  and  bladed  grass  no  less. 

Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 

In  the  windless  air ;  the  flower 

Ghmmering  at  my  feet ;  the  line 

Of  the  olive- sandall'd  Apennine 

In  the  south  dimly  islanded; 

And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spread 

High  between  the  clouds  and  sun ; 

And  of  hving  things  each  one ; 

And  my  spirit,  which  so  long 

Darken'd  this  swift  stream  of  song. 

Interpenetrated  lie 

By  the  glory  of  the  sky ; 

Be  it  love,  light,  harmony. 

Odour,  or  the  soul  of  all 

Which  from  Heaven  like  dew  doth  Ml, 

Or  the  mind  which  feeds  this  verse 

Peopling  the  lone  universe. 

Noon  descends,  and  after  noon 
Autumn's  evening  meets  roe  soon. 
Leading  the  infantine  moon. 
And  that  one  star,  which  to  her 
Almost  seems  to  minister 
Half  the  crimson  light  she  brings 
From  the  sunset's  radiant  springs: 
And  the  soft  dreams  of  the  mom 
(Which  like  winged  winds  had  borne 
To  that  silent  isle,  which  lie.<i 
*Mid  remember' d  agonies, 
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The  frail  bark  of  this  lone  being,) 
Pass,  to  other  sufferers  fleeing, 
And  its  ancient  pilot,  Pain, 
Sits  beside  the  helm  again. 

Other  flowering  isles  must  be 

In  the  sea  of  life  and  agony : 

Other  spirits  float  and  flee 

0*er  that  gulf:  even  now,  perhaps. 

On  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wraps, 

With  folded  wings  they  waiting  sit 

For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 

To  some  calm  and  blooming  cove. 

Where  for  me,  and  those  I  love, 

May  a  windless  bower  be  built. 

Far  from  passion,  pain,  and  guilt. 

In  a  dell  'mid  lawny  hills, 

Which  the  wild  sea- murmur  fills, 

And  soft  sunshine,  and  the  sound 

Of  old  forests  echoing  round. 

And  the  light  and  smell  divine 

Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine. 

We  may  live  so  happy  there, 

That  the  spirits  of  the  air, 

Envying  us,  may  even  entice 

To  our  healing  paradise 

The  polluting  multitude ; 

But  their  rage  would  be  subdued 

By  that  cUme  divine  and  calm, 

And  the  winds,  whose  wings  rain  balm 

On  the  uplifted  soul,  and  leaves 

Under  which  the  bright  sea  heaves ; 

While  each  breathless  interval 

In  their  whisperings  musical 

The  inspired  soul  supplies 

With  its  own  deep  melodies. 

And  the  love  which  heals  all  strife 

Circling,  like  the  breath  of  life. 

All  things  in  that  sweet  abode 

With  its  own  mild  brotherhood. 

They,  not  it,  would  change ;  and  soon 

Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 

Would  repent  its  envy  vain, 

And  the  earth  grow  young  again. 


THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT. 

PART  I. 

A  SBNsmvB  Plant  in  a  garden  grew, 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew. 
And  it  opened  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light. 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 

And  the  Spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair. 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  every  where; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  Earth's  dark  breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of  itB  wintry  rest. 

But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilderness. 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  love's  sweet  want, 
As  the  companionlese  Senaitive  Plant. 

The  snow-drop,  and  then  the  violet. 
Arose  from  the  ground  with  warm  rain  wet, 
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And  their  breath  was  mix'd  with  fresh  odour,  sent 
From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument. 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all, 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess. 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness ; 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion  so  pale, 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green ; 

And  the  hyacinth,  purple,  and  white,  and  blue. 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense. 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense ; 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest, 
Which  unveil'd  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast. 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare : 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up, 
As  a  Msnad,  its  moonlight- colour' d  cup. 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye. 
Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky ; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberoee, 
The  sw^test  flower  for  scent  that  blows ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  prankt  under  boughs  of  embowering  blossom, 
With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue. 

Broad  water-lilies  lay  tremulously, 

And  starry  river-buds  glimmer'd  by. 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and 

dance 
With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moM, 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  acroes^ 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees, 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells 
As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels. 
As  flowers  which  drooping  as  day  droop'd  too. 
Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue, 
To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew. 

And  from  this  undefiled  Paradise 
The  flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening  eyes 
Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet 
Can  first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awi^en  it,) 

When  Heaven's  blithe  winds  had  unfolded  them, 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem. 
Shone  smiling  to  Heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  sun ; 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated 

With  the  light  and  the  odour  its  neighbour  thed^ 
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young  lovers  whom  youth  and  love  make 
dear, 
Wrapp'd  and  fiird  by  their  mutual  atmosphere. 

Bat  the  Senaitive  Plant  which  could  give  small 

fruit 
Of  the  lore  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the 

root, 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more  than  ever, 
Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong  to  the 

giver — 

For  the  Sensitive  Plant  has  no  bright  flower ; 
Radiance  and  odour  are  notits  dower ; 
It  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart  is  full, 
It  desires  what  it  has  not,  the  beautiful ! 

The  light  Hinds  which  from  unsustaininii;  wings 
Shed  the  music  of  many  murmurings ; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  they  bear  afar ; 

The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free. 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea. 
Laden  with  light  and  odour,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass ; 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  ^h, 
They  wander  like  spirits  among  the  spheres, 
Each  cloud  faint  with  the  fragrance  it  bears ; 

The  quivering  vapours  of  dim  noontide, 
Which  Uke  a  sea  o*er  the  warm  earth  glide, 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odour,  and  beam, 
Move,  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream ; 

Each  and  all  like  ministering  angels  were 
For  the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear, 
Whilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  by 
Like  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 

And    when   evening   descended   firom   Heaven 

above, 
And  the  Earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was  all 

love, 
And  delight,  though  less  bright,  was  far  more 

deep, 
And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep. 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  insects  were 

drown'd 
In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound ; 
Whose  waves  never  mark,  though  they  ever 

impress 
The  light  sand  which  paves  it,  consciousness ; 

(Only  overhead  the  sweet  nightingale 
Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might  fail. 
And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 
Were  mix'd  with  the  dreams  of  the  Sensitive 
Plant.) 

The  Sensitive  Plai)t  was  the  earliest 
(Jpgather'd  into  the  bosom  of  rest ; 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  its  delight. 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  favourite, 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  night. 


PART  II. 

There  was  a  Power  in  this  sweet  place, 

An  Eve  in  this  Eden ;  a  ruling  grace 

Which  to  the  flowers,  did  they  waken  or  dreuD» 

Was  as  God  is  to  the  starry  scheme. 

A  Lady,  the  wonder  of  her  kind. 

Whose  form  was  upborne  by  a  lovely  mind. 

Which,  dilating,  had  moulded  her  mien   and 

motion 
Like  a  sea-flower  unfolded  beneath  the  ocean. 

Tended  the  garden  from  mom  to  even : 
And  the  meteors  of  that  sublunar  Heaven, 
Like  the  lamps  of  the  air  when  night  walks  forth, 
Laugh'd  round  her  footsteps  up  from  the  £Iarth ! 

She  had  no  companion  of  mortal  race, 

But  her  tremulous  breath  and  her  flushing  face 

Told,  whilst  the  mom  kiss'd  the  sleep  firom  her 

eyes, 
That  her  dreams  were  less  slumber  than  Farm- 

dise: 

As  if  some  bright  Spirit  for  her  sweet  sake 
Had  deserted  Heaven  while  the  stars  were  awake. 
As  if  yet  around  her  he  lingering  were. 
Though  the  veil  of  daylight  concealed  him  from 
her. 

Her  step  seem'd  to  pity  the  grass  it  prest ; 
You  might  hear  by  the  heaving  of  her  breast. 
That  the  coming  and  going  of  the  wind 
Brought  pleasure  there  and  left  passion  behind. 

And  wherever  her  airy  footstep  trod, 
Her  trailing  hair  from  the  grassy  sod 
Erased  its  light  vestige,  with  shadowy  sweep. 
Like  a  sunny  storm  o'er  the  dark-green  deep. 

I  doubt  not  the  flowers  of  that  garden  sweet 
Rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  her  gentle  feet ; 
I  doubt  not  they  felt  the  spirit  that  came 
From  her  glowing  fingers  through  all  their  frame. 

She  sprinkled  bright  water  from  the  stream 
On  those  that  were  faint  with  the  sunny  beam ; 
And  out  of  the  cups  of  the  heavy  flowers 
She  emptied  the  rain  of  the  thunder-showers. 

She  lifted  their  heads  with  her  tender  hands. 
And  sustain'd  them  with  rods  and  osier  bands ; 
If  the  flowers  had  been  her  own  infants,  she 
Could  never  have  nursed  them  more  tenderly. 

And  all  killing  insects  and  gnawing  worms. 
And  things  of  obscene  and  unlovely  forms. 
She  bore  in  a  basket  of  Indian  woof, 
Into  the  rough  woods  far  aloof. 

In  a  basket,  of  grasses  and  wild  flowers  full. 
The  freshest  her  gentle  hands  could  pull 
For  the  poor  banish'd  insects,  whose  intent. 
Although  they  did  ill,  was  innocent. 

Bat  the  bee  and  the  beamlike  ephemeris. 
Whose  path  is  the  lightning's,  and  soft  moths  that 
kiss 
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The  sweet  lips  of  the  flowers,  and  harm  not,  did 

she 
Make  her  attendant  angels  be. 

And  many  an  antenatal  tomb* 
Where  butterflies  dream  of  the  life  to  come, 
She  left  clinging  round  the  smooth  and  dark 
Edge  of  the  odorous  cedar  bark. 

This  fairest  creature  from  earliest  spring 
Thus  moved  through  the  garden  ministering 
All  the  sweet  season  of  summer- tide. 
And  ere  the  first  leaf  look'd  brown — she  died ! 

PART  III. 

Three  days  the  flowers  of  the  garden  fair, 
Like  stars  when  the  moon  is  awaken'd,  were. 
Or  the  waves  of  Baise,  ere  luminous 
She  floats  up  through  the  smoke  of  Vesuvius. 

And  on  the  fourth,  the  Sensitive  Plant 
Felt  the  sound  of  the  funeral  chant, 
And  the  steps  of  the  bearers,  heavy  and  slow, 
And  the  sobs  of  the  mourners  deep  and  low ; 

The  weary  sound  and  the  heavy  breath. 
And  the  silent  motions  of  passing  death. 
And  the  smell,  cold,  oppressive,  and  dank, 
Sent  through  the  pores  of  the  coffin  plank ; 

The  dark  grass,  and  the  flowers  among  the  grass. 
Were  bright  with  tears  as  the  crowd  did  pass ; 
From  their  sighs  the  wind  caught  a  mournful  tone, 
And  sate  in  the  pines,  and  gave  groan  for  groan. 

The  garden,  once  fair,  became  cold  and  foul, 
Like  the  corpse  of  her  who  had  been  its  soul ; 
Which  at  first  was  lovely  as  if  in  sleep, 
Then  slowly  changed,  till  it  grew  a  heap 
To  make  men  tremble  who  never  weep. 

Swift  summer  into  the  autumn  flow*d, 
And  frost  in  the  mist  of  the  morning  rode, 
Though  the  noonday  sun  look*d  clear  and  bright. 
Mocking  the  spoil  of  the  secret  night. 

The  rose-leaves,  like  flakes  of  crimson  snow, 
Paved  the  turf  and  the  moss  below. 
The  lilies  were  drooping,  and  white,  and  wan, 
Like  the  head  and  the  skin  of  a  dying  man. 

And  Indian  plants,  of  scent  and  hue 
The  sweetest  that  ever  were  fed  on  dew, 
Leaf  after  leaf,  day  after  day. 
Were  massed  into  the  common  clay. 

And  the  leaves,  brown,  yellow,  and  gray,  and 

red. 
And  white  with  the  whiteness  of  what  is  dead, 
Like  troops  of  ghosts  on  the  dry  wind  past ; 
Their  whistling  noise  made  the  birds  aghast. 

And  the  gusty  winds  waked  the  winged  seeds, 

Out  of  their  birth-place  of  ugly  weeds, 

Till  they  clung  round  many  a  sweet  flower's 

stem. 
Which  rotted  into  the  earth  with  them. 


The  water-blooms  under  the  rivulet 
Fell  from  the  stalks  on  which  they  were  set ; 
And  the  eddies  drove  them  here  and  there, 
As  the  winds  did  those  of  the  upper  air. 

Then  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  broken  stalke, 
Were  bent  and  tangled  across  the  walks; 
And  the  leafless  net-work  of  parasite  bowen 
Mass'd  into  ruin,  and  all  sweet  flowers. 

Between  the  time  of  the  wind  and  the  snow, 

All  loathliest  weeds  began  to  grow. 

Whose  coarse  leaves  were  splash' d  with  many  a 

speck. 
Like   the  water-snake's  belly  and   the   toad's 

back. 

And  thistles,  and  nettles,  and  darnels  rank, 
And  the  dock,  and  henbane,  and  hemlock  dank 
Stretch'd  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank. 
And  stifled  the  air  till  the  dead  wind  stank. 

And  plants,  at  whose  names  the  verse  feels  loath, 
Fill'd  the  place  with  a  monstrous  undergrowth, 
Prickly,  and  pulpous,  and  blistering,  and  blue. 
Livid,  and  starr'd  with  a  lurid  dew. 

And  agarics  and  fungi,  with  mildew  and  mould, 
Started  like  mist  from  the  wet  ground  cold ; 
Pale,  fleshy,  as  if  the  decaying  dead 
With  a  spirit  of  growth  had  been  animated! 

Their  mass  rotted  ofl'them,  flake  by  flake, 

Till  the  thick   stalk  stuck  like    a  murderer'i 

stake ; 
Where  rags  of  loose  flesh  yet  tremble  on  high, 
Infecting  the  winds  that  wander  by. 

Spawn,  weeds,  and  filth,  a  leprous  scum. 
Made  the  running  rivulet  thick  and  dumb. 
And  at  its  outlet,  flags  huge  as  stakes 
Damm'd  it  up  with  roots  knotted  like  water- 
snakes. 

And  hour  by  hour,  when  the  air  was  still, 
The  vapours  arose  which  have  strength  to  kill: 
At  morn  they  were  seen,  at  noon  they  were  felt, 
At  night  they  were  darkness  no  star  could  melt. 

And  unctuous  meteors  from  spray  to  spray 
Crept  and  flitted  in  broad  noonday 
Unseen ;  every  branch  on  which  they  alit 
By  a  venomous  blight  was  burn'd  and  bit. 

The  Sensitive  Plant,  like  one  forbid. 
Wept,  and  the  tears  within  each  lid 
Of  its  folded  leaves,  which  together  grew, 
Were  changed  to  a  blight  of  frozen  glue. 

For  the  leaves  soon  fell,  and  the  branches  soon 
By  the  heavy  axe  of  the  blast  were  hewn ; 
The  sap  shrank  to  the  root  through  every  pore. 
As  blood  to  a  heart  that  will  beat  no  more. 

For  Winter  came :  the  wind  was  his  whip : 
One  ckoppy  finger  waa  on  his  lip : 
He  had  torn  the  cataracts  from  the  hills. 
And  they  clank'd  at  his  girdle  like  manaclea ; 
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Hia  breath  was  a  chain  which  without  a  sound 
The  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  water  bound ; 
He  came,  fiercely  driven  in  his  chariot-throne 
By  the  tenfold  blasts  of  the  arctic  zone. 

Then  the  weeds  which  were  forms   of  living 

death 
Fled  from  the  frost  to  the  earth  beneath. 
Their  decay  and  sudden  flight  from  frost 
Was  but  Uke  the  vanishing  of  a  ghost ! 

And  under  the  roots  of  the  Sensitive  Plant 
The  moles  and  the  dormice  died  for  want : 
The  birds  dropped  stiff  from  the  frozen  air. 
And  were  caught  in  the  branches  naked   and 
bare. 

First  there  came  down  a  thawing  rain. 
And  its  dull  drops  froze  on  the  boughs  again, 
Then  there  steam'd  up  a  freezing  dew 
Which  to  the  drops  of  the  thaw-rain  grew ; 

And  a  northern  whirlwind,  wandering  about 
Like  a  wolf  that  had  smelt  a  dead  child  out, 
Shook  the  boughs  thus  laden,  and  heavy  and 

stiff, 
And  anappM  them  off  with  his  rigid  griff. 

When  winter  had  gone  and  spring  came  back, 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  a  leafless  wreck ; 

But  the  mandrakes,  and  toadstools,  and  docks, 

and  darnels, 
Rose  like  the  dead  from  their  ruin*d  chamels. 


CONCLUSION. 

Whether  the  Sensitive  Plant,  or  that 
Which  within  its  boughs  like  a  spirit  sat 
Ere  its  outward  form  had  known  decay, 
Now  felt  this  change,  I  cannot  say. 

Whether  that  lady's  gentle  mind. 
No  longer  with  the  form  combined 
Which  scattered  love,  as  stars  do  light, 
Found  sadness,  where  it  left  delight, 

I  dare  not  guess ;  but  in  this  life 
Of  error,  ignorance,  and  strife. 
Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seem, 
And  we  the  shadows  of  the  dream. 

It  18  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant,  if  one  considers  it, 
To  own  that  death  itself  must  be. 
Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery. 

That  garden  sweet,  that  lady  fair. 
And  all  sweet  shapes  and  odotira  there, 
In  truth  have  never  pasaM  away : 
*Tis  we,  'tis  ours,  are  changed;  not  they. 

For  love,  and  beauty,  and  delight. 
There  is  no  death  nor  change :  their  might 
Exceeds  our  organs,  which  endure 
No  light,  being  themselves  obscure. 


ODE  TO   THE  WEST   WIND.* 

I. 

O  WILD  West  Wind !  thou  breath  of  Autumn's 

being ! 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves 

dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  muhitudes :  O,  thou. 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low. 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours,  plain  and  hill : 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  every  where ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver;  hear,  O,  hear! 

XL 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's 

commotion, 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and 

Ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning :  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge. 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height, 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.    Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre. 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst :  O,  hear ! 

HI. 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lull'd  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams, 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  BaioB's  bay. 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day. 


*  This  poem  was  conceived  and  chiefly  written  in  a 
wood  that  skirts  the  Arno,ncar  Florence,  and  on  a  day 
when  that  tempestuoas  wind,  whose  temperature  is  at 
once  mild  and  animating,  was  collecting  the  vapours 
which  pour  down  the  autumnal  rains.  They  began,  as 
I  foresaw,  at  sunset  with  a  violent  tempest  of  hall  and 
rahi,  attended  by  that  magnificent  thunder  and  lighf- 
nlng  peculiar  to  the  Cisalpine  regions. 

The  phenomenon  alluded  to  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  stanza  is  well  known  to  naturalists.  The  vege 
tation  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  of  rivers,  and  of  lakes, 
sympathises  with  thai  or  the  land  in  the  change  of  sea- 
sons, and  is  consequently  influenced  by  the  winds 
which  announce  it. 
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All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them ! — Thou, 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea  blooms,  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  topless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves:  O,  hear! 

IV. 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear ; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee ; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O,  uncontrollable  !  if  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven. 
As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed 
Scarce  seem'd  a  vision ;  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh !  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud ! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life !  I  bleed ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chain'd  and  bow'd 
One  too  Uke  thee :  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 

V. 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies  ■ 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnal  tone, 
Sweet,  though  in  sadness.    Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit !  Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  birth ! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  uneztinguiah'd  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawaken'd  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy !  O,  wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  f 


Awaken,  awaken,  awaken ! 
The  slave  and  the  tyrant  are  twin-bom  foes ; 

Be  the  cold  chains  shaken 
To  the  dust  where  your  kindred  repose, 
repose ! 
Their  bones  in  the  grave  will  start  and  move, 
When  they  hear  the  voices  of  those  they  love, 
Most  loud  in  the  holy  combat  above. 

Wave,  wave  high  the  banner! 
When  freedom  is  riding  to  conquest  by  t 

Though  the  slaves  that  fan  her 
Be  famine  and  toil,  giving  sigh  for  sigh. 
And  ye  who  attend  her  imperial  car. 
Lift  not  your  hands  in  the  banded  war. 
But  in  her  defence  whose  children  ye  are. 

Glory,  glory,  glory, 
To  those  who  have  greatly  suffered  and  done ! 

Never  name  in  story 
Was  greater  than  that  which  ye  shall  have 
won. 
Conquerors  have  conquerM  their  foes  alone, 
Whose  revenge,  pride,  and  power  they  have  Ofer- 

thrown : 
Ride  ye,  more  victorious,  over  your  own. 

Bind,  bind  every  brow 
With  coronals  of  violet,  ivy,  and  pine : 

Hide  the  blood-stains  now 
With  hues  which  sweet  nature  has  mado 
divine : 
Green  strength,  azure  hope,  and  eternity : 
But  let  not  the  pansy  among  them  be ; 
Ye  were  injured,  and  that  means  memory. 


ODE  TO    LIBERTY 


Tet,  Freedom,  yet  thy  banner  torn  but  flying, 
Streams  like  a  tbunder-Btorm  against  the  wind. 

Btbow. 


AN    ODE, 

HRlTTBir,  OCTOBER,    1819,  BEFORE    THE    8PA- 
mARDS  HAD  RECOVERED  THEIR  LIBERTY. 

Arise,  arise,  arise ! 
There  is  blood  on  the  earth  that  denies  ye 
bread; 
Be  your  wounds  Uke  eyes 
To  weep  for  the  dead,  the  dead,  the  dead. 
What  other  grief  were  it  just  to  pay  f 
Your  sons,  your  wives,  your  brethren,   were 

they; 
Who  said  they  were  slain  on  the  battle  day  Y 


I. 

A  GLORIOUS  people  vibrated  again 

The  lightning  of  the  nations :  Liberty 
From  heart  to  heart,  firom  tower  to  tower,  o'er 
Spain, 
Scattering  contagious  fire  into  the  sky, 
Gleam'd.    My  soul  spurn'd  the  chains  of  its 
dismay. 
And,  in  the  rapid  plumes  of  song. 
Clothed  itself,  sublime  and  strong; 
As  a  young  eagle  soars  the  morning  clouds  among, 
Hovering  inverse  o*er  its  accustom'd  prey ; 
Till  from  its  station  in  the  heaven  of  fame 
The  Spirit's  whirlwind  rapt  it,  and  the  ray 
Of  the  remotest  sphere  of  living  flame 
Which  paves  the  void  was  from  behind  it  flung 
As  foam  from  a  ship's  swiftness,  when  then-* 

came 
A  voice  out  of  the  deep:  I  will  record  the 
same. 
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II. 


The  Sun  and  the  sereneflt  Moon  sprang  forth : 

The  burning  stars  of  the  abyss  were  hurl'd 
Into  the  depths  of  heaven.     The  daedal  earth, 

That  island  in  the  ocean  of  I  he  world, 
Hang  in  its  cloud  of  all>sustaining  air ; 
But  this  divinest  universe 
Was  yet  a  chaos  and  a  curse, 
For  thou  wcrt  not :  but  power  from  worst  produ- 
cing worse, 
The  spirit  of  the  beasts  was  kindled  there. 
And  of  the  birds,  and  of  the  watery  forms. 
And  there  was  war  among  them,  and  despair 

Within  them,  raging  without  truce  or  terms: 
The  bosom  of  their  violated  nurse 
Groan'd,  for  beasts  warr*d  on  beasts,  and  worms 

on  worms. 
And  men  on  men ;  each  heart  was  as  a  hell  of 
storms. 

III. 

Man,  the  imperial  shape,  then  multiplied 

His  generations  under  the  pavilion 
Of  the  Sun*s  throne :  palace  and  pyramid. 
Temple    and    prison,  to   many  a   swarming 
million. 
Were,  as  to  mountain-wolves  their  ragged  caves. 
This  hnman  living  multitude 
Was  savage,  cunning,  blind,  and  rude. 
For  thou  wert  not ;  but  o*er  the  populous  solitude, 
Like  one  fierce  cloud  over  a  waste  of  waves. 

Hung  tyranny;  beneath,  sate  deified 
The  sister-pest,  congregator  of  slaves ; 
Into  the  shadow  of  her  pinions  wide. 
Anarchs  and  priests  who  feed  on  gold  and  blood. 
Till  with  the  stain  their  inmost  souls  are  dyed. 
Drove  the  astonish'd  herds  of  men  from  every 
side. 

IV. 

The  nodding  promontories,  and  blue  isles. 

And  cloud-like  mountains,  and  dividuous  waves 
Of  Greece,  bask'd  glorious  in  the  open  smiles 

Of  favouring  heaven :  from  their  enchanted  caves 
Prophetic  echoes  flung  dim  melody 
On  the  unapprehensive  wild. 
The  vine,  the  corn,  the  olive  mild, 
Grew  savage  yet,  to  human  use  unreconciled; 
And,  like  unfolded  flowers  beneath  the  sea. 
Like  the  man's  thought  dark  in  the  infant's 
brain, 
Like  aught  that  is  which  wraps  what  is  to  be. 
Art's  deathless  dreams  lay  veil'd  by  many  a 
vein  • 

Of  Parian  stone ;  and  yet  a  speechless  child. 

Verse  murmur'd,  and  Philosophy  did  strain 
Her  lidless  eyes  for  thee ;  when  o'er  the  ^gean 
main 

V. 

Athens  arose :  a  city  such  as  virion 

Builds  firom  the  purple  crags  and  silver  towers 
Of  battlemented  cloud,  as  in  derimon 

Of  kingliest  masonry :  the  ocean-floors 
Pave  it ;  the  evening  sky  pavilions  it ; 
Its  portals  are  inhabited 
By  thunder-zoned  winds,  each  head 


I  Within  its  cloudy  wings  with  sun-fire  garlanded, 
A  divine  work !   Athens  diviner  yet 

Gleam'd  with  its  crest  of  columns,  on  the  will 
Of  man,  as  on  a  mount  of  diamond,  set; 
For  thou  wert,  and  thine  all-creative  skill 
Peopled  with  forms  that  mock  the  eternal  dead 
In  marble  immortality,  that  hill 
Which  was   thine   earliest   throne  and  latest 
oracle. 


VI. 

Within  the  surface  of  Time's  fleeting  rirer 

Its  wrinkled  image  lies,  as  then  it  lay 
Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 

It  trembles,  but  it  cannot  pass  away ! 
The  voices  of  thy  bards  and  sages  thimder 
With  an  earth -awakening  blast 
Through  the  caverns  of  the  past ; 
Religion  veils    her    eyes;     Oppression  riuinks 
aghast : 
A  winged  sound  of  joy,  and  love  and  wonder. 
Which  soars  where  Expectation  never  flew, 
Rending  the  veil  of  space  and  time  asunder ! 
One  ocean  feeds  the  clouds,  and  streams,  and 
dew ; 
One  sun  illumines  heaven ;  one  spirit  vast 
With  life  and  love  makes  chaos  ever  new, 
As  Athens  doth  the  world  with  thy  delight 


new. 


VII. 


Then  Rome  was,  and  from  thy  deep  bosom  fairest. 

Like  a  wolf-cub  from  a  Cadmaean  Mcnad,* 
She  drew  the  milk  of  greatness,  though  thy  dearest 

From  that  Elysian  food  was  yet  unwean'd ; 
And  many  a  deed  of  terrible  uprightness 
By  thy  sweet  love  was  sanctified ; 
And  in  thy  smile,  and  by  thy  side. 
Saintly  Camillas  lived,  and  firm  Atilius  died. 
But  when  tears  stain' d  thy  robe  of  vestal  white- 
ness, 
And  gold  profaned  thy  capitolian  throne. 
Thou  didst  desert,  with  spirit- winged  lightness. 
The  senate  of  the  tyrants :  they  sunk  prone 
Slaves  of  one  tyrant:  Palatinus  sigh'd 
Faint  echoes  of  Ionian  song ;  that  tone 
Thou  didst  delay  to  hear,  lamenting  to  disown. 

VIII. 

From  what  H)rrcanian  glen  or  frozen  hill, 
Or  piny  promontory  of  the  Arctic  main, 
Or  utmost  islet  inaccessible. 

Didst  thou  lament  the  ruin  of  thy  reign, 
Teaching  the  woods  and  waves,  and  desert  rocks, 
And  every  Naiad's  ice-cold  urn, 
To  talk  in  echoes  sad  and  stem. 
Of  that  sublimest  lore  which  man  had  dared  an- 
learn  r 
For  neither  didst  thou  watch  the  wizard  flocks 
Of  the  Scald's  dreams,  nor  haunt  the  Druid's 


What  if  the  tears  rain'd  through  thy  shatterM 
locks 
Were  quickly  dried  f  for  thou  didst  groan,  not 
weep, 
When  from  its  sea  of  death  to  kill  and  bum. 


*  See  the  Bacctae  of  Euripides. 
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The  Galilean  serpent  forth  did  creep, 

And  made  thy  world  an  imdistingubhable  heap. 

IX. 

A  thouBand  years  the  E^arth  cried,  Where  art 
thou? 
And  then  the  shadow  of  thy  coming  fell 
On  Saxon  Alfred*s  olive-cinctured  brow : 

And  many  a  warrior-peopled  citadel, 
Like  rocks  which  fire  lifts  out  of  the  flat  deep, 
Arose  in  sacred  Italy, 
Frowning  o*er  the  tempestuous  sea 
Of  kings,  and  priests,  and  slaves,  in  tower-crown'd 
majesty ; 
That  multitudinous  anarchy  did  sweep. 

And  burst  around  their  walls,  like  idle  foam, 
Whilst  from  the  human  spirit's  deepest  deep, 
Strange  melody  with  love  and  awe  struck 
dumb 
Dissonant  arms ;  and  Art,  which  cannot  die, 
With  divine  wand  traced  on  our  earthly  home 
Fit  imagery  to  pave  heaven's  everlasting  dome. 

X. 

Thou  huntress  swifter  than  the  Moon !  thou  terror 
Of  the  world's  wolves !  thou  bearer  of  the  quiver, 
Whose  sun- like  shafts    pierce   tempest- winged 
Error, 
As  light  may  pierce  the  clouds  when  they  dis- 
sever 
In  the  calm  regions  of  the  orient  day  ! 

Luther  caught  thy  wakening  glance : 
Like  lightning,  from  his  leaden  lance 
Reflected,  it  dissolved  the  visions  of  the  trance 
In  which,  as  in  a  tomb,  the  nations  lay ; 
And  England's  prophets  hail'd  thee  as  their 
queen, 
In  songs  whose  music  cannot  pass  away. 
Though  it  must  ilow  for  ever :  not  unseen 
Before  the  spirit-sighted  countenance 
Of  Milton  didst  thou  pass,  from  the  sad  scene 
Beyond  whose  night  he  saw,  with  a  dejected 
mien. 

XI. 

The  eager  hours  and  unreluctant  years 

Aj  on  a  dawn-illumined  mountain  stood, 
Trampling  to  silence  their  loud  hopes  and  fears, 

Darkening  each  other  with  their  multitude. 
And  cried  aloud,  Liberty  !    Indignation 
Answer' d  Pity  from  her  cave  ; 
Death  grew  pale  within  the  grave, 
And  desolation  howl'd  to  the  destroyer.  Save ! 
When  like  heaven's  sun,  girt  by  the  ezhaUtion 

Of  its  own  glorious  light,  thou  didst  arise, 
Chasing  thy  foes  from  nation  unto  nation 
Like  shadows :  as  if  day  had  cloven  the  skies 
At  dreaming  midnight  o'er  the  western  wave, 
Men  started,  staggering  with  a  glad  surprise, 
Under  the  lightnings  of  thine  unfamiliar  eyes. 

xn. 

Thou  heaven  of  earth !  what  spells  could  pall 
thee  then, 

In  ominous  eclipse  f    A  thousand  years. 
Bred  from  the  slime  of  deep  oppression's  den. 

Dyed  all  thy  liquid  light  with  blood  and  tears. 
Till  thy  sweet  stars  could  weep  the  stain  away. 


How  like  Bacchanals  oi  blood 
Round  France,  the  ghastly  vintage,  stood 
Destruction's  sceptred  slaves,  and  folly's  mitred 
brood! 
When  one,  like  them,  but  mightier  far  than  they. 
The  Anarch  of  thine  own  bewilder'd  powers. 
Rose :  armies  mingled  in  obscure  array 
Like  clouds  with  clouds,  darkening  the  sacred 
bowers 
Of  serene  heaven.    He,  by  the  past  pursued. 
Rests  with  those  dead,  but  unforgotten  hours, 
Whose  ghosts  scare  victor  kings  in  their  an* 
cestral  towers. 

XIII. 

England  yet  sleeps:  was  she  not  call'd  of  old? 

Spain  calls  her  now,  as  with  its  thrilling  thunder 
Vesuvius  wakens  ^tna,  and  the  cold 

Snow-crags  by  its  reply  are  cloven  in  sunder  t 
O'er  the  lit  waves  every  ^olian  isle 
From  Pithecusa  to  Pelorus 
Howls,  and  leaps,  and  glares  in  chorus : 
They  cry.  Be  dim,  ye  lamps  of  heaven  suspended 
o'er  us. 
Her  chains  are  threads  of  gold,  she  need  bat 
smile 
And  they  dissolve ;  but  Spain's  were  links  of 
steel, 
Till  bit  to  dust  by  virtue's  keenest  file. 
Twins  of  a  single  destiny !  appeal 
To  the  eternal  years  enthroned  before  us, 
In  the  dim  West ;  impress  us  from  a  seal. 
All  ye  have  thought  and  done  !    Time  cannot 
dare  conceal. 

XIV. 

Tomb  of  Arminius !  render  up  thy  dead, 

Till,  like  a  standard  from  a  watch-tower's  staff. 
His  soul  may  stream  over  the  tyrant's  head ! 

Thy  victory  shall  be  his  epitaph. 
Wild  Bacchanal  of  truth's  mysterious  wine, 
King-deluded  Germany, 
His  dead  spirit  lives  in  thee. 
Why  do  we  fear  or  hope  ?  thou  art  already  free ! 
And  thou,  lost  Paradise  of  this  divine 
And  glorious  world!  thou  flowery  wilder- 
ness! 
Thou  island  of  eternity !  thou  shrine 
Where  desolation,  clothed  with  loveliness. 
Worships  the  thing  thou  wert !  O  Italy, 
Gather  thy  blood  into  thy  heart ;  repress 
The  beasts  who  make  their  dens  thy  sacred 
palaces. 

XV. 

O,  that  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious  name 

Of  *  *  *  *  into  the  dust !  or  write  it  there. 
So  that  this  blot  upon  the  page  of  fame 

Were  as  a  serpent's  path,  which  the  light  air 
Erases,  and  the  flat  sands  cl6se  behind ! 
Ye  the  oracle  have  heard : 
Lift  the  victory-flashing  sword. 
And  cut  the  snaky  knots  of  this  foul  gordlan  word, 
Which  weak  itself  as  stubble,  yet  can  bind 

Into  a  mass,  irrefragably  Arm, 
The  axes  and  the  rods  which  awe  mankind ; 
The  sound  has  poison  in  it,  'tis  the  sperm 
Of  what  makes  life  foul,  cankerous,  and  abhorr'd: 
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DwiAin  nor   Kon.  it  hin«  vmnmti^  'mrm. 
T<>  «t  h»n«  vTTXfA  \t:f^i  in  ha  .i^iiic:am  -rnnrm, 

^•nrntn,  ind  :hB  jfuxn  if  bax  mzstr  ■■nuin^ 

-^^*-  T.J  Jj  iny^  :ma  aiadenir  ^viiaarswn ; 

O,  tii»t    Iwj  •w.m  fmin  'iipjr  :>n^  aniuia  ^imaid  '^^'^'  m  %  mid  swtul  wnea  mnam^j 

^^flgll^^  ^  ?«tx  -uhwHiT  'he  :tiiimier-«izio]Le  xi 

fWh  :iimo«  within  :h«  4ome  of  rhi»  dira  wwict  *"^«»^  headlong  :hroii§h  he  aenmi  ^dcn  isiB 

TbiK  the  3«l#*  name  of  PaiEar  3ii«m  alinnk  sui  '^^  '*»«  3c«y-«ttnmn«  ?i«n. 

'iw'nffle  Wben  :he  boit  jaa  ^lerredits  anmi; 

rnui  -he  oi^Jl  from  which  It  n«  wae  bart'd,  ^  amuxier  .^ood.  iiasoire,  mrmnnMi  i  ai 

A  aea^ )^ tmpinnn  pnde  from  neiuia  jopnxe ;  ram: 

TUl  niiman  :lu««ihte  might  kneei  akme  A*  n  ar  ap«r  ades  wiiii  amixg  oignu 

Siirh  Wow  -he  ]iui(piient-'hn3ne  ^  *  "^  ^™«=^  ^»*^  ^*»  ^F™«  ^- 

Of  itifown  iw^lftw  4oni.  ir  it'he  :3ow*.r  inknnwn !  ^^7  "ng.  ;ia  pimona  naurav  d  m  migm. 

Dmoo  i;  1  ^ff  .1  ■•tnapti  'he  ecaots  ar 


O.  that  'he  wonrja  which  maice  :he  'honghta  ... 

^jjj^^jj^  Of  the  great  voice  whicn  na  .la  £ghi 

Fmm  which  rhev  lonng,  w  ciomie  of  giim-       ^  ^'««  ^^»«=^  ^«i^  3»^«^  ^  ^"'""T 
m^nnff  iew  ^**  ronnd  Kirowner  §  aeaa  ji  -neir 

Fxnm  a  white  .ak**  hiot  iieaven'a  blue  portrainins,  ?^Y 

Wem  "^npc  <i(  their  thin  maaiu  and  vaxuma 
hue. 
And  fmwna  ind  fmilen  md  ipiendours  not  didr 

-mi     T"    .   ^         /  J  ODE  TO   XAPLES.* 

Tul  m  rhe  nak<»dne»i  -it  taiae  and  rma  , 


Tlwf  stand  belbm  their  Lord,  eack  to  neavm 
ita  due. 


KPnos  I.  a* 


I  sTGon  within  rfae  city  diaiiierr  i ;  t 
^  vTL  ^2k£  heard  die  suranxnal  leorea  lika  liffat 

Hi  who  tangiir  man  to  wtqniah  wiiasao«Ter  MLa 

Can  be  between  the  endle  and  the  grave.  Of  apirita  paaaing  through  :he  sreeta;  and  haari 

Cwamn'd  him  the  King  of  Lile.     O  vaia  an-       The  BComixain'a  ainmbeoiia  voice 


deti^^wr  I  Tbhil  through  thoae  roodeaa  haila  ; 

If  en  bia  own  high  will,  n  willing  ala^e,  Tbe  oofeniar  ihnnrter  penetranng  ihaok 

Ha  baa  <nithroned  the  oppreaaion  and  the  oppreaaor.       Tbe  iiatening  soul  in  my  auapended  bbod ; 
What  if  ear  h  ain  clothe  and  fised  I  felt  ciur  Eartii  oat  at  her  deep  heart  apoke— 

Ampfeat  millir^>na  at  (heir  need,  I  felt,  but  heard  not  z — through,  wfaiie  t^nhnmm 

AfHi  power  in  thought  be  aa  the  tree  within  tbe  glow'd 

aeed  ?  Tbe  iale-sntaining  Ocean  Saadr 

Or  what  if  Art,  an  ardent  interceaaor  A  pbme  oi  hght  berween  two  HeavnB  of  asm : 

I>Tfing  on  fiery  wings  ro  Natarc'a  throne,      '     Around  me  gieam'd  many  a  brtgfat  aepulekre 
Cbeeke  the  great  mother  acooping  to  eareaa  Of  wbooe  pure  beaoty.  Time,  aa  if  bia  pkaanre 
her.  Were  to  apare  Death,  bad  nerer : 

And  eriea :  Gire  me,  thy  child,  dominion       I        Bat  every  living  tineament  waa  cli 
Over  all  height  and  depth  f  if  Life  can  breed  Aa  in  rhe  aculptor  a  thought ;  and  there 

New  wanra,  and  wealth  from  thoae  who  toil  and  Tbe  wreathe  of  atony  myrtle,  ivy  and  pine, 
gffAn  Like  winter  leaveao'ergrowB  by  moolded  I 

Rend  of  rhy  gifca  and  hera  a  thovaandfold  fer      Seemed  only  not  to  move  and  grow 
one,  Becaoae  the  cryacal  ailence  of  tbe  air 

WeigiiM  on  their  life;  even  aa  the  Power  d 
^^"''  ,     WUcfatbenhiU'd  an  things,  brooded  upon 

CemeTlMii,  but  lead  out  of  tbe  inoioat  cave        ' 

OfnMu/adeepapwif,  aatbemominf-acar         '  kpodcii.  •. 

Peetww  the  Bon  from  tbe  Eoea  wave,  ! 

Wisdom,    Ihearthepeimonaofherear  I  Then  gentle  vrinda  arose, 

MC'imyving,  Kke  clood  ebanoted  by  flame ;  |^^    ^    Witb  many  a  mingled  cloac 

Comas  ^  noi,  and  come  ye  not, 
Rslsrs  oi  eternal  tboogbt, 
To  Judge,  wifb  solaimi  tnnb,  life's  iO'apportion'd 
lot? 
Bfmd  f»ve,  and  tqn\  Jnstiee,  and  tbe  Faroe 
Of  what  haa  been,  tbe  Hope  of  what  will  be  f 
O,  f^berf  jr !  if  such  coold  be  thy  name, 
Wert  tbou  diajoin'd  from  these,  or  tbey  from 
(bee: 
If  thine  or  fbeira  were  treasnrea  to  be  boogbt 

By  blood  or  teara,  have  not  (he  wise  and  free 
W«pt  (eara,  and  blood  like  teara  7    Tbe  solemn 
harmony 


Of  wild  JEohvi  aound  and  mountain  odour  keen ; 
And  where  the  Baiaen  ocean 
Welters  with  air-like  modon. 

Within,  above,  around  ita  bowers  of  starry  green. 


*  Tbe  Antbor  has  connected  many  reconectioiM  of 
Ilia  Tiah  to  Ponpeii  and  Bate  with  tbe  eatbasJaaai  ex* 
eited  bf  tbe  hitcUigence  of  tbe  proclamation  of  a  Ooo- 
•Cftmlonal  GoirenuDent  at  Nafrfea.  This  bat  given  a 
tinge  of  pictoreaqne  and  deacriptive  imafery  to  tbe  In* 
trodnetory  Epodes  wbicb  depicture  tbeae  ecenes,  and 
BOBBO  of  tbe  Bia}eatic  feelinga  peraianentlj  connected 
with  tbe  icene  of  tbia  aafanating  eveat.— ^■iJfer'*  AVte. 

t  Pompeii. 
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Moving  the  sea-flowers  in  those  purple  caves, 
Even  as  the  ever  stormless  atmosphere 
Floats  o'er  the  Elysian  realm, 
It  bore  me  Uke  an  Angel,  o*er  the  waves 
Of  sunlight,  whose  swift  pinnace  of  dewy  air 
No  storm  can  overwhelm ; 
I  sail'd,  where  ever  flows 
Under  the  calm  Serene 
A  spirit  of  deep  emotion, 
From  the  unknown  graves 
Of  the  dead  kings  of  Melody.* 
Shadowy  Aomos  darken'd  o'er  the  helm 
The  horizontal  ether ;  heaven  stript  bare 
Its  depths  over  Elysium,  where  the  prow 
Made  the  invisible  water  white  as  snow ; 
From  that  Typhaean  mount,  Inarime 
There  streamed  a  sunlike  vapour,  like  the  standard 
Of  some  ethereal  host ; 
Whilst  from  all  the  coast, 
Louder  and  louder,  gathering  round,  there  wan- 
dered 
Over  the  oracular  woods  and  divine  sea 
Prophesyings  which  grew  articulate— 
They  seize  me — I  must  speak  them — be  they  fate ! 

STROPHE  a.  1. 

NapiCs !  thou  Heart  of  men  which  ever  pantest 

Naked  beneath  the  lidless  eye  of  heaven ! 
Elysian  City,  which  to  calm  enchantest 
The  mutinous  air  and  sea!  they  round  thee, 

even 
As  sleep  round  Love,  are  driven ! 
Metropolis  of  a  ruin'd  Paradise 

Long  lost,  late  won,  and  yet  but  half  regain'd ! 
Bright  Altar  of  the  bloodless  sacrifice, 
Which  armed  Victory  oflers  up  unstain'd 
To  Love,  the  flower-enchain' d ! 
Thou  which  wert  once,  and  then  did  cease  to  be, 
Now  art,  and  henceforth  ever  shall  be,  free, 
If  Hope,  and  Truth,  and  Justice  can  avail. 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail ! 

STROPHE  /3.  2. 

Thou  youngest  giant  birth 

Which  from  the  groaning  earth 
Leap's!,  clothed  in  armour  of  impenetrable  scale ! 

Last  of  the  Intercessors  !- 

Who  'gainst  the  Crown'd  Transgressors 
Pleadest  before  God's  love !     Array' d  in  Wis- 
dom's mail. 

Wave  thy  lightning  lance  in  mirth ; 

Nor  let  thy  high  heart  fail. 
Though  from  their  hundred  gates  the  leagued 
Oppressors 

With  hurried  legions  move  ! 

Hail,  hail,  all  hail ! 

ANTISTROPHE  GU 

Wha .  though  Cimmerian  Anarchs  dare  blaspheme 

Freedom  and  theef  thy  shie  d  is  as  a  muror 
To  make  their  blind  slaves  see,  and  with  fierce 
gleam 
To  turn  his  hungry  sword  upon  the  wearer, 
A  new  Acteon's  error 
Shall  their's  have  been — devoured  by  their  own 
hounds ! 

*  Homer  and  Virgil. 
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Be  thou  like  the  imperial  Basilisk, 
Killing  thy  foe  with  unapparent  wounds ! 

Gaze  on  oppression,  till  at  that  dread  risk 

Aghast  she  pass  from  the  E^th's  disk : 
Fear  not,  but  gaze — for  freemen  mightier  grow, 
And  slaves,  more  feeble,  gazing  on  their  foe. 

If  Hope  and  Truth  and  Justice  may  avail. 

Thou  shah  be  great.— All  hAil ! 

ANTISTROPHE  /3.  2. 

From  Freedom's  form  divine, 

From  Nature's  inmost  shrine. 
Strip  every  impious  gawd,  rend  Error  veil  by  vefl ; 

O'er  Ruin  desolate, 

O'er  Falsehood's  fallen  state. 
Sit  thou  sublime,  unawed;  be  the  Destroyer  pale! 

And  equal  laws  be  thine, 

And  winged  words  let  sail, 
Freighted  with  truth  even  from  the  throne  of  Grod! 

That  wealth,  surviving  fate. 

Be  thou.— All  hail ! 

ANTISTROPHE  a.  y. 

Didst  thou  not  start  to  hear  Spain's  thrilUngpesan 

From  land  to  land  re-echoed  solemnly. 
Till  silence  became  music  7    From  the  ^ean* 
To  the  cold  Alps,  eternal  Italy 
Starts  to  hear  thine  !    The  Sea 
Which  paves  the  desert  streets  of  Venice  laughs 

In  light  and  music ;  widow 'd  Genoa  wan. 
By  moonlight  spells  ancestral  epitaphs. 
Murmuring,  where  is  Doria  7  &ir  Milan, 
Within  whose  veins  long  ran 
The  viper' st  palsying  venom,  lifts  her  heel 
To  bruise  his  head.    The  signal  and  the  seal 
(If  Hope  and  Truth  and  Justice  can  avaiD 
Art  Thou  of  all  these  hopes. — O  hail  I 

ANTISTROPHE  /3.  y. 

Florence !  beneath  the  sun, 
Of  cities  fairest  one. 
Blushes  within  her  bower  for  Freedom's  ezpecti^ 
tion: 
From  eyes  of  quenchless  hop« 
Rome  tears  the  priestly  cope, 
As  ruling  once  by  power,  so  now  by  admiration^ 
An  athlete  stript  to  run 
From  a  remoter  station 
For  the  high  prize  lost  on  Philippi's  shore,— 
As  then  Hope,  Truth,  and  Justice  did  avail, 
So  now  may  Fraud  and  Wrong !    O  hail ! 

EPODE  I.  /3. 

Hear  ye  the  march  as  of  the  Earth-bom  Forms 

Array'd  against  the  ever-living  Gods  7 
The  crash  and  darkness  of  a  thousand  storms 
Bursting  their  inaccessible  abodes 

Of  crags  and  thunder-clouds  7 
See  ye  the  banners  blazon' d  to  the  day. 

Inwrought  with  emblems  of  barbaric  pride  ff 
Dissonant  threats  kill  Silence  far  away. 
The  serene  Heaven  which  wraps  our  Edsn 
wide 
With  iron  light  is  dyed. 


*  JEca,  the  Island  of  Circe. 
tTbe  viper  was  the  armoria)  device  of  the  Viisratla 
tyrants  of  Milan 
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Tlie  Anarchs  of  the  North  lead  forth  their  leguMis 

Like  Chaoa  o'er  creation,  nncrearing; 
A  hundred  tnbea  noariahM  oa  arrange  religioofl 
And  lawless  alavehea.^-down  the  aerial  regioaa 
Of  the  white  Alps,  desolating. 
Famish' d  wolves  that  bide  no  wutin^ 
Blotrin^  the  glowing  footsteps  of  old  glory. 
Trampling  our  cobimnM  cities  into  dust. 

Their  dull  and  savage  lose 
On  Beauty's  corse  to  sickness  satxating*— 
They  come !    The  fields  they  tread  look  bbek 

and  hoary 
With  fire — from  their  red  feet  the  streams  nm 
gory- 

EPOOC  II.  )3. 

Great  Spirit,  deepest  Lore ! 
Which  mlest  and  dost  more 
AD  things  which  live  and  are,  within  the  Itafien 
shore ; 
Who  spreadest  heaven  around  it, 
Whi>9e  woods,  rocks,  waves,  surround  it; 
Who  sitteat  in  thy  star,  o'er  Ocean's  western 
floor, 
Spirit  of  beauty  '.  at  whose  so(t  command 
The  sunbeams  and  the  showers  distil  its  fibiaoa 
From  the  Earth's  bosom  chill ; 
O  bid  those  beams  be  each  a  bhoding  brand 
Of  ligfatmng!  bid  those  showers  be  dews  of 
poison! 
Bid  the  Eanh's  plenty  kill ! 
Bid  thy  bright  Heaven  above. 
Whilst  light  and  darkness  bound  it. 
Be  their  tomb  who  plann*d 
To  make  it  ours  and  thine ! 
Or,  with  thine  harmoniaing  ardours  fill 
A  nd  raise  thy  sons,  as  o'er  the  prone  horizon 
Thy  lamp  feeds  every  twilight  wave  with  fire- 
Be  man's  high  hope  and  uneztinct  desire 
The  instrument  to  work  thy  will  divine ! 
Then  clouds  from  sunbeams,  antelopes  from  leo> 
pards. 
And  frowns  and  fears  horn  Thee, 
Would  not  more  swiftly  flee 
Than  Celtic  wolves  from  the  Ausonian  shep- 
herds.— 
Whatever,  Spirit,  from  thy  starry  shrine 
Thou  yieldest  or  withholdest.  Oh  let  be 
This  city  of  thy  worship  ever  free ! 

ScpUmier,  1^0. 


THE   CLOUD. 


I  Btnro  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers. 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
oear  light  shades  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rock'd  to  rest  on  theb  mother's  breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under. 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thtmder. 


I  sit  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blasC 
SnbOme  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bow«B» 

Lightmng  my  pilot  aits. 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fistier'd  the  thiiwiirr. 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  firs ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  mofka. 

This  {bIoc  is  guiding  me, 
Lozed  by  the  love  oH  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  aea; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hiU8» 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  raina. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyei» 

And  his  burning  plumes  ontspmdv 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack,      * 

Wlien  the  morning-star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  ]ag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swiofi^ 
An  eagle  aht  one  moment  may  st 

In  the  Ught  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  firom  the  fit  MS 
beneath. 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  &11 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  omC, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o*er  my  fleece-like  floor. 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  (^  her  tmseen  foet. 

Which  only  the  angeb  hear. 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thai 
roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer ; 
And  I  langh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent. 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fiillen  through  me  oo 
high. 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  theee. 

I  hmd  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  sone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and 
swim. 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfnrL 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  riiape. 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sonbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 

The  mountains  its  colimms  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  mardi 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chain*d  to  my 
chair, 

Is  the  mil  lion-colour' d  bow ; 
The  sphere-fire  above  its  sofr  colours  vrove. 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 
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I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shorea ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex 
gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from 
the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 


TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher, 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever 
singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun. 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening. 
Thou  dost  float  and  run ; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begtm. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseeh,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud. 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is 
overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  f 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden. 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not : 


Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower. 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  orerflowB  her 
bower : 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  flcroen  it 
from  the  view : 

Like  a  rose  embowerM 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered. 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy* 
winged  thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awaken*d  flowers. 
All  that  ever  was 
.Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth 
surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 
What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine : 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal. 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
Match 'd  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden 
want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  f  * 

What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  f 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  f 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance  of 
pain? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  nnnoyance 

Never  came  near  thee :    ^ 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 
Thou  of  death  must  deem 

* 

Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal 
stream  f 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tall  of  saddast 
thought. 
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Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear 
If  we  were  tilings  born 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come 
near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 
I'he  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening 
now. 


HYMN  TO  INTELLECTUAL 
BEAUTY. 

The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power 
Floats,  though  unseen,  among  us ;  visiting 
This  various  world  with  as  inconstant  wing 
As  summer  winds  that  creep  from  flower  to  flower ; 
Like  moonbeams  that  behind  some  piny  mountain 
shower, 
It  visits  with  inconstant  glance 
Each  human  heart  and  countenance ; 
Like  hues  and  harmonies  of  evening, 

Like  clouds  in  starlight  widely  spread, 
Like  memory  of  music  fled. 
Like  aught  that  for  its  grace  may  be 
Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mystery. 

Spirit  of  Beautt  !  that  dost  consecrate 

With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost  shine  upon 
Of  human  thought  or  form,  where  art  thou 
gone  ? 

Why  dost  thou  pass  away  and  leave  our  state, 

This  dim  vast  vale  of  tears,  vacant  and  desolate  f 
Ask  why  the  sunlight  not  for  ever 
Weaves  rainbows  o*er  yon  mountain  river ; 

Why  aught  should  fail  and  fade  that  once  \b 
shown ; 
Why  fear  and  dream  and  death  and  birth 
Cast  on  the  daylight  of  this  earth 
Such  gloom,  why  man  has  such  a  scope 

For  love  and  hate,  despondency  and  hope  f 

No  voice  from  some  sublimer  world  hath  ever 
To  sage  or  poet  these  responses  given : 
Therefore  the  names  of  Demon,  Ghost,  and 
■  Heaven, 
Remun  the  records  of  their  vain  endeavour : 
Frail  spells,  whose  utter*d  charm  might  not  avail 
to  sever. 
From  all  we  hear  and  all  we  see, 
Doubt,  chance,  and  mutability. 
Thy  light  alone,  like  mist  o'er  mountaina  driven, 
Or  music  by  the  night-wind  sent 
Through  strings  of  some  still  instrument, 
Or  moonlight  on  a  midnight  stream. 
Gives  grace  and  truth  to  life's  unquiet  dream. 


Love,  Hope,  and  Self-esteem,  like  clouds,  depart 
And  come,  for  some  uncertain  moments  lent. 
Man  were  immortal,  and  omnipotent. 
Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  as  thou  art, 
Keep  with  thy  glorious  train  firm  state  within  hia 
heart. 
Thou  messenger  of  sympathies 
That  wax  and  wane  in  lovers'  eyes ; 
Thou,  that  to  human  thought  art  nourishment, 
Like  darkness  to  a  dying  flame ! 
Depart  not  as  thy  shadow  came  ; 
Depart  not,  lest  the  grave  should  be, 
Like  life  and  fear,  a  dark  reality. 

While  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts,  and  sped 
Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave  and 

ruin, 
And  starlight  wood,  with  fearful  steps  pursuini; 
Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead: 
I  caird  on  poisonous  names  with  which  our  youth 
is  fed : 
I  was  not  heard :  I  saw  them  not. 
When  musing  deeply  on  the  lot 
Of  life,  at  that  sweet  time  when  winds  are  wooing 
All  vital  things  that  wake  to  bring 
News  of  birds  and  blossoming. 
Sudden,  thy  shadow  fell  on  me: 
I  shriek'd,  and  clasp'd  my  hands  in  ecstasy! 

I  vow'd  that  I  would  dedicate  my  powers 
To  thee  and  thine :  have  I  not  kept  the  vow  ff 
With  beating  heart  and  streaming  eyes,  eren 
now 
I  call  the  phantoms  of  a  thousand  hours 
Each  from   his  voiceless  grave:    they  have  in 
vision' d  bowers 
Of  studious  zeal  or  love's  delight 
Outwatch'd  with  me  the  envious  night : 
They  know  that  never  joy  illumined  my  brow. 
Unlink' d  with  hope  that  thou  wouldat  free 
This  world  from  its  dark  slavery. 
That  thou,  O  awful  Loveliness, 
Wouldst   give   whate'er   these   words   cannot 
express. 

The  day  becomes  more  solemn  and  serene 
When  noon  is  past :  there  is  a  harmony 
In  autumn,  and  a  lustre  in  its  sky. 
Which  through  the  summer  is  not  heard  or  seen, 
As  if  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  been ! 
Thus  let  thy  power,  which  like  the  truth 
Of  nature  on  my  pensive  youth 
Descended,  to  my  onward  life  supply 

Its  calm,  to  one  who  worships  thee. 
And  every  form  containing  thee. 

Whom,  Spirit  fair,  thy  spells  did  bind 
To  fear  himself,  and  love  all  human-kind. 


MONT   BLANC. 

LINKS  WRITTEN  IN  THE  VALB  OF  CRAMOOTn. 

I. 

The  everlasting  universe  of  things 
Flows  through  the  mind,  and  rolls  its  rapid  waves, 
Now   dark — now   ghttering — now   reflecting 
gloom — 
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Now  lending  splendour,  where  from  secret  springs 
The  «ource  of  human  thought  its  tribute  brings 
Of  waters, — with  a  sound  but  half  its  o^ii, 
Such  as  a  feeble  brook  will  oft  assume 
In  the  wild  woods,  among  the  mountains  lone, 
Where  waterfalls  around  it  leap  for  ever, 
Where  woods  and  winds  contend,  and  a  vast 

river 
Over  its  rocks  ceaselessly  bursts  and  raves. 

II. 

Thus  thou,  Ravine  of  Arve — dark,  deep  Ravine — 
Thou  many-colourM,  many-voiced  vale, 
Over  whose  pines  and  crags  and  caverns  sail 
Fast   clouds,   shadows,   and    sunbeams:    awful 

scene. 
Where   Power  in  likeness  of  the  Arve  comes 

down 
From  the  ice-gulfs  that  gird  his  secret  throne. 
Bursting  through  these  dark  mountains,  like  the 

flame 
Of  lightning  through  the  tempest;  thou  dost  lie, 
Thy  giant  brood  of  pines  around  thee  clinging, 
Children  of  elder  time,  in  whose  devotion 
The  chainless  winds  still  come  and  ever  came 
To  drink  their  odours,  and  their  mighty  swinging 
To  hear — an  old  and  solemn  harmony  : 
Thine  earthly  rainbows  stretched  across  the  sweep 
Of  the  ethereal  waterfall,  whose  veil 
Robes  some  unsculptured  image;    the  strange 

sleep 
Which,  when  the  voices  of  the  desert  fail, 
Wraps  all  in  its  own  deep  eternity  ; — 
Thy  caverns,  echoing  to  the  Arve's  commotion 
A  loud  lone  sound,  no  other  sound  can  tame : 
Thou  art  pervaded  with  that  ceaseless  motion, 
Thou  art  the  path  of  that  unresting  sound— 
Dizzy  Ravine !  and  when  I  gaze  on  thee 
I  seem  as  in  a  trance  sublime  and  strange 
To  muse  on  my  own  separate  phantasy, 
My  own,  my  human  mind,  which  passively 
Now  renders  and  receives  fast  influencings, 
Holding  an  unremitting  interchange 
With  the  clear  universe  of  things  around ; 
One  legion  of  wild  thoughts,  whose  wandering 

wings 
Now  float  above  thy  darkness,  and  now  rest 
Where  that  or  thou  art  no  unbidden  guest. 
In  the  still  cave  of  the  witch  Poesy, 
Seeking  among  the  shadows  that  pass  by. 
Ghosts  of  all  things  that  are,  some  shade  of  thee, 
Some  phantom,  some  faint  image ;  till  the  breast 
From  which  they  fled  recalls  them,  thou  art  there ! 

III. 

Some  say  that  gleams  of  a  remoter  world 

Visit  the  soul  in  sleep, — that  death  is  slumber, 

And  that  its  shapes  the  busy  thoughts  outnumber 

Of  those  who  wake  and  live.*— I  look  on  high ; 

Has  some  unknown  omnipotence  unfurl' d 

The  veil  of  life  and  death  7  or  do  I  lie 

In  dream,  and  does  the  mightier  world  of  sleep 

Spread  far  around  and  inaccessibly 

Its  circles  f    For  the  very  spirit  fails, 

Driven  like  a  homeless  cloud  from  steep  to  steep 

That  vanishes  among  the  viewless  gales ! 

Far,  far  above,  piercing  the  infinite  sky, 

Mont  Blanc  appears, — still,  snowy,  and  serene — 


Its  subject  mountains  their  unearthly  forms 

Pile  around  it,  ice  and  rock ;  broad  vales  between 

Of  frozen  floods,  unfathomable  deeps, 

Blue  as  the  overhanging  heaven,  that  spread 

And  wind  among  the  accumulated  steeps ; 

A  desert  peopled  by  the  storms  alone, 

Save  when  the  eagle  brings  some  hunter's  bone, 

And  the  wolf  tracks  her  there — how  hideously 

Its  shapes  are  heap'd  around!  rude,  bare,  and 

high, 
Ghastly,  and  scarrM,  and  riven.— Is  this  the  scene 
Where  the  old  Earthquake-demon  taught  her 

young 
Ruin  ?    Were  these  their  toys  7  or  did  a  sea 
Of  fire  envelope  once  this  silent  snow  7 
None  can  reply — all  seems  eternal  now. 
The  wilderness  has  a  mysterious  tongue 
Which  teaches  awful  doubt,  or  faith  so  mild, 
So  solemn,  so  serene,  that  man  may  be 
But  for  such  faith  with  nature  reconciled  : 
Thou  hast  a  voice,  great  Mountain,  to  repeal 
Large  codes  of  fraud  and  woe ;  not  understood 
By  all,  but  which  the  vrise,  and  great,  and  good 
Interpret,  or  make  felt,  or  deeply  feel. 

IV. 

The  fields,  the  lakes,  the  forests,  and  the  streams. 
Ocean,  and  all  the  living  things  that  dwell 
Within  the  doedal  earth ;  lightning,  and  rain. 
Earthquake,  and  fiery  flood,  and  hurricane. 
The  torpor  of  the  year  when  feeble  dreams 
Visit  the  hidden  buds,  or  dreamless  sleep 
Holds  every  future  leaf  and  flower; — ^the  bound 
With  which  from  that  detested  trance  they  leap ; 
The  works  and  ways  of  man,  their  death  and 

birth. 
And  that  of  him  and  all  that  his  may  be ; 
All  things  that  move  and  breathe  with  toil  and 

sound 
Are  born  and  die,  revolve,  subside,  and  swell. 
Power  dwells  apart  in  its  tranquillity, 
Remote,  serene,  and  inaccessible : 
And  thisi  the  naked  countenance  of  earth, 
On  which  I  gaze,  even  these  primeval  mountains, 
Teach  the  adverting  mind.    The  glaciers  creep. 
Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey,  fi'om  their  far 

fountains, 
Slow  rolling  on ;  there,  many  a  precipice 
Frost  and  the  Sun  in  scorn  of  mortal  power 
Have  piled — dome,  pyramid,  and  pinnacle, 
A  city  of  death,  distinct  with  many  a  tower 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 
Yet  not  a  city,  but  a  flood  of  ruin 
Is  there,  that  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky 
Rolls  its  perpetual  stream ;  vast  pines  are  strewing 
Its  destined  path,  or  in  the  mangled  soil 
Branchless  and  shattered  stand ;  the  rocks,  drawn 

down 
From  yon  remotest  waste,  have  overthrown 
The  limits  of  the  dead  and  living  world. 
Never  to  be  reclaim* d.    The  dwelling-place 
Of  insects,  beasts,  and  birds  becomes  its  spoil ; 
Their  food  and  their  retreat  for  ever  gone, 
So  much  of  life  and  joy  is  lost.    The  race 
Of  man  flies  far  in  dread ;  his  work  and  dwelling 
Vanish,  like  smoke  before  the  tempest's  stream, 
And  their  place  is  not  known.    Below,  vast  caves 
Shine  in  the  rushing  torrents*  restless  gleam. 
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Which,   from  those  secret    chasms   in   tamalt 

welHnff, 
Meet  in  the  vale,  and  one  majestic  River, 
The  breath  and  blood  of  distant  lands,  for  ever 
Rolls  its  loud  waters  to  the  ocean  waves, 
Breathes  its  swift  vapours  to  the  circling  air. 

V. 

Mont  Blanc  yet  gleams  on  high : — the  power  is 

there, 
The  still  and  solemn  power  of  many  sights 
And  many  sounds,  and  much  of  life  and  death. 
In  the  calm  darkness  of  the  moonless  nights, 
In  the  lone  glare  of  day,  the  snows  descend 
Upon  that  Mountain  ;  none  beholds  them  there, 
Nor  when  the  flakes  burn  in  the  sinking  sun, 
Or  the  star-beams  dart  through  them: — Winds 

contend 
Silently  there,  and  heap  the  snow  with  breath 
Rapid  and  strong,  but  silently !     Its  home 
The  voiceless  lightning  in  these  solitudes 
Keeps  innocently,  and  like  vapour  broods 
Over  the  snow.    The  secret  strength  of  things 
Which    governs    thought,  and    to  the    infinite 

dome 
Of  heaven  is  as  a  law,  inhabits  thee ! 
And  what  were  thou,  and  earth,  and  stars,  and 

sea. 
If  to  the  human  mind's  imaginings 
Silence  and  soUtude  were  vacancy  f 

Switzerland,  June  23,  1816. 


THE   FUGITIVES. 

I. 

Thb  waters  are  flashing. 
The  white  hail  is  dashing. 
The  lightnings  are  glancing, 
The  hoar-spray  is  dancings 
Away! 

The  whirlwind  is  rolling, 
The  thunder  is  tolling. 
The  forest  is  swinging, 
The  minster^bells  ringing—* 
Come  away ! 

The  Earth  is  like  Ocean, 
Wreck-strewn  and  in  motioD: 
Bird,  beast,  man  and  worm 
Have  crept  out  of  the  storm — 
Come  away ! 

II. 

*'  Our  boat  has  one  sail, 
And  the  helmsman  is  pale  ;— 
A  bold  pilot  I  trow. 
Who  should  follow  as  now,"— 
Shouted  He— 

And  she  cried :  "  Ply  the  oar ! 
Put  off  gaily  from  shore !" — 
As  she  spoke,  bolts  of  death 
Miz*d  with  hail  speck' d  their  path 
O'er  the  sea. 


And  from  isle,  tower  and  rock, 
The  blue  beacon  cloud  broke. 
And  though  dumb  in  the  blast. 
The  red  cannon  flash' d  fast 
From  the  lee. 

IIL 

**  And  fear' St  thou,  and  fear'st  thoaff 
And  see'st  thou,  and  hear'st  thou  ff 
And  drive  we  not  free 
O'er  the  terrible  sea, 
I  and  thou?" 

One  boat-cloak  did  cover 
The  loved  and  the  lover — 
Their  blood  beats  one  measure. 
They  murmur  proud  pleasure 
Soft  and  low ; — 

While  around  the  lash'd  Ocean, 
Like  mountains  in  motion. 
Is  withdrawn  and  uplifted, 
Sunk,  shattered  and  shifted, 
To  and  fro. 

IV. 

In  the  court  of  the  fortress. 
Beside  the  pale  portress, 
Like  a  blood-hound  well  beateiiv 
The  bridegroom  stands,  eaten 
By  shame ; 

On  the  topmost  watch-turret. 
As  a  death-boding  spirit, 
Stands  the  gray  tyrant  father. 
To  his  voice  the  mad  weather 
Seems  tame ; 

And  with  curses  as  wild 
As  ere  clung  to  child, 
He  devotes  to  the  blast 
The  best,  loveliest,  and  last 
Of  his  name ! 


A  LAMENT. 


Swifter  far  than  summer's  flight. 
Swifter  far  than  youth's  delight. 
Swifter  far  than  happy  night, 

Art  thou  come  and  gone : 
As  the  earth  when  leaves  are  dead, 
As  the  night  when  sleep  is  sped. 
As  the  heart  when  joy  is  fled, 

I  am  left  lone,  alone. 

The  swallow  Summer  comes  again. 
The  owlet  Night  resumes  her  reign. 
But  the  wild  swan  Youth  is  fain 

To  fly  with  thee,  false  as  thon. 
My  heart  each  day  desires  the  morrow. 
Sleep  itself  is  turn'd  to  sorrow. 
Vainly  would  my  winter  borrow 

Sunny  leaves  from  any  bough. 

Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed, 
Roses  for  a  matron's  head, 
Violets  for  a  maiden  dead. 


MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS. 
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Pansies  let  my  flowers  be : 
On  the  living  grave  I  bear, 
Scatter  them  witboat  a  tear, 
Let  no  friend,  however  dear. 

Waste  one  hope,  one  fear,  for  me. 


THE  PINE  FOREST  OP  THE 
CASCINE, 

NEAR  PISA. 

Dearest,  best  and  brightest. 

Come  away, 
To  the  woods  and  to  the  fields ! 
Dearer  than  this  fairest  day. 
Which  hke  thee  to  those  in  sorrow, 
Comes  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 
To  the  rough  year  just  awake 
In  its  cradle  in  the  brake. 

The  eldest  of  the  hours  of  spring, 
Into  the  winter  wandering, 
Looks  upon  the  leafless  wood ; 
And  the  banks  all  bare  and  rude 
Found  it  seems  this  halcyon  mom. 
In  February's  bosom  born, 
Bending  from  Heaven,  in  azure  mirth, 
Kiss'd  the  cold  forehead  of  the  earth. 
And  smiled  upon  the  silent  sea. 
And  hade  the  frozen  streams  be  free; 
And  waked  to  music  all  the  fountains, 
And  breathed  upon  the  rigid  mountains. 
And  made  the  wintry  world  appear 
like  one  on  whom  thou  smilest,  dear. 

Radiant  Sister  of  the  Day, 
Awake !  arise  !  and  come  away  ! 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  plains. 
To  the  pools  where  winter  rains 
Image  all  the  roof  of  leaves ; 
Where  the  Pine  its  garland  weaves, 
Sapless,  gray,  and  ivy  dun, 
Round  stones  that  never  kiss  the  eun ; 
To  the  sand-hills  of  the  sea, 
Where  the  earliest  violets  be. 

Now  the  Inst  day  of  many  days, 
All  beautiful  and  bright  as  thou, 
The  loveliest  and  the  last,  is  dead. 
Rise  Memory,  and  write  its  praise, 
And  do  thy  wonted  work,  and  trace 
The  epitaph  of  glory  fled  : 
For  the  Earth  hath  changed  its  face, 
A  frown  is  on  the  Heaven's  brow. 

We  wander'd  to  the  Pine  Forest 

That  skirts  the  Oceania  foam. 
The  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest. 

The  tempest  in  its  home. 

The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep. 
The  clouds  were  gone  to  play. 

And  on  the  woods,  and  on  the  deep. 
The  smile  of  Heaven  lay. 


It  seemM  as  if  the  day  were  one 

Sent  from  beyond  the  skies. 
Which  shed  to  earth  above  the  Bun 

A  light  of  Paradise. 

We  paused  amid  the  Pines  that  stood 

The  giants  of  the  waste. 
Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude. 

With  stems  like  serpents  interlaced. 

How  calm  it  was ! — the  silence  there 

By  such  a  chain  was  bound, 
That  even  the  busy  woodpecker 

Made  stiller  by  her  sound 

The  inviolable  quietness ; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew. 
With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 

The  calm  that  round  us  grew. 

It  seem'd  that  from  the  remotest  seat 
Of  the  white  mountain's  waste. 

To  the  bright  flower  beneath  our  feet, 
A  magic  circle  traced ; — 

A  spirit  interfused  around, 

A  thinking  silent  life, 
To  momentary  peace  it  bound 

Our  mortal  Nature's  strife.— 

For  still  it  seem'd  the  centre  of 

The  magic  circle  there. 
Was  one  whose  being  fill'd  with  love 

The  breathless  atmosphere. 

Were  not  the  crocuses  that  grew 

Under  that  ilex-tree. 
As  beautiful  in  scent  and  hue 

As  ever  fed  the  bee  f 

We  stood  beside  the  pools  that  lie 

Under  the  forest  bough. 
And  each  seem'd  like  a  sky 

Gulf 'd  in  a  world  below;— 

A  purple  firmament  of  light. 

Which  in  the  dark  earth  lay. 
More  boundless  than  the  depth  of  idght, 

And  clearer  than  the  day— 

In  which  the  massy  forests  grew. 

As  in  the  upper  air, 
More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hue 

Than  any  waving  there. 

Like  one  beloved,  the  scene  had  lent 

To  the  dark  water's  breast 
Its  every  leaf  and  lineament. 

With  that  clear  truth  express'd. 

There  lay  far  glades  and  neighbouring  lawr< 
And,  through  the  dark-green  crowd. 

The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  dawn 
Under  a  speckled  cloud. 

Sweet  views,  which  in  our  world  aboTe 

Can  never  well  be  seen, 
Were  imaged  by  tho  water's  love 

Of  that  fair  forest  green. 
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Aiui  ill  wu  .nieriMaed  o«aeftth 

V^'iihin  in  ElyAum  air. 
A.1  innoflpaeps  witixout  a  breaclL 

A  atence  steepini;  there. 

Cnril  %  wmnderin^;  wind  empt  bj, 
Lii(«  an  jaweicom*  tlioa^iit, 

Wuch  from  my  muui'i  too  ftntiifiii  cfe 
Biou  chy  brv^i  ima^  ooc. 

For  thoa  art  ;;nod  and  dear  and  kind. 

Tofi  for«8C  ever  green. 
Bat  Leas  ot  peace  in  g        *a  mind. 

Tlian  (»im  in  waiera  aeen. 


T  jy  jtnther  Deatli  -rome.  inii  iTLed, 

WjuiiiBC  :;ioii  3ze  f 
Thy  iweec  cmid  iu*ep,  rne  dimy-tfyidt 

Xozamr  d  ikd  l  nrumr^^^^  3ea, 

Shall  I  neatla  near  ihv  aide  ? 
Wonldst  ±i3a  me  f — And  I  replied. 

N*3,  oot  diee '. 

Death  will  come  when  dxoa  irt  dead, 

SooOr  UM  loon — 
Sleep  will  come  when  dioa  art  ded ; 
Ot  neither  would  I  ask  tiie  boon 
I  aak  ot  ±ee.  beloved  X :cht^— 
Swift  be  *hine  appnarhing  £ght. 

Come  aoon,  aoon  1 


TO    NIGHT. 

Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave. 

Spirit  ot  Night ! 
Out  ot'  the  miaty  eaatem  cave. 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  dajli^t, 
Thoa  wo^eat  dreama  of  joy  and  fear. 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear. — 

Swift  be  thy  ifigfat! 

Wrap  thy  lorm  in  a  mantle  gray, 

Star-inwroogfat ! 
Blind  with  thy  hair  the  eyea  of  day. 
JCiBi  her  nntil  she  be  wearied  oot. 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  aea,  and  land. 
Torching  all  with  thine  opiate 

Come,  long  sought ! 


When  I  aroae  and  aaw  the  dawn, 

I  aigh'd  for  thee ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew 
And  noon  lay  heary  on  flower  and 
And  the  weary  Day  tom'd  to  hia  rest. 
Lingering  Hke  an  anlored  gneat. 

I  iigh'd  (or  thee. 


MUTABILITY. 

Thx  dower  titat  smiiea  to-day 

To>morrQw  dies ; 
An  tiiat  wtf  wish  zo  stay. 

Tempta  and  then  £es : 
What  is  this  world's  deiight  f 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  ni^B, 
Brief  eren  as  bright. 

Vbrtoe,  how  frail  it  ia ' 

Friendahip  too  rare! 
Lore,  how  it  sells  poor  bfias 

For  prood  despair  I 
Bat  we,  thoogh  soon  they  Ukt 
Snrme  their  joy  and  ail 
Which  oars  we  calL 

Whilst  skies  are  bloe  and  bogkc* 
Whilst  flowers  are  gay. 

Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  n^ght 
Make  giad  the  day ; 

Whilst  yet  the  calm  hoars  creep. 

Dream  thoo — and  from  thy  sleep 

Then  wake  to  weep. 


JOHN  KEATS. 


John  Keats,  one  of  the  most  poetical  of  Poets, 
and  therefore  by  nature  one  of  the  most  refined  of 
men,  was  of  the  humblest  origin,  having  been 
bom,  October  the  29th,  1796,  at  a  livery-stable 
in  Moorfields,  which  belonged  to  his  family.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  at 
the  school  of  Mr.  Clarke,  at  Enfield,  where,  in 
the  person  of  the  master's  son,  Mr.  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke,  the  editor  of  the  *' Riches  of 
Chaucer,"  he  had  the  luck  of  finding  a  friend 
possessed  of  discernment  enough  to  see  his  genius, 
and  warm-heartedness  to  encourage  it.  He  was 
afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary ;  but  inheriting  a  small  independence  (which, 
nowever,  he  used  in  the  most  generous  manner,) 
he  did  not  stop  long  with  him,  but  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  poetry.  Mr.  Clarke  introduced 
him  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
through  the  medium  of  the  "Examiner,"  to  the 
public, — which  introduction,  while  it  procured 
instant  recognition  of  his  genius,  attracted  to- 
wards him,  in  consequence  of  the  party-politics 
then  raging,  the  hostility  of  the  critics  on  the 
opposite  side,  who  paid  him  the  unhappy  compli- 
ment of  being  unusually  bitter  and  ungenerous. 
The  result  was,  not  his  death,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed,— but  undoubtedly  an  embitterment  of  the 
causes  which  were  then  leading  to  it,  and  which 
originated  in  a  consumptive  tendency.  Mr.  Keats 
left  England  in  the  year  1820,  to  try  the  warmer 
climate  of  Italy,  and,  on  the  24th  of  February,  in 
the  year  following,  died  at  Rome  in  the  arms  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Severn,  the  artist,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  on  the  voyage,  and  who  attended  his 
bedside  like  a  brother.  Mr.  Shelley,  who  loved 
him,  and  who  enthusiastically  admired  hia  genius 
(as  he  has  evinced  in  the  beautiful  elegy,  entitled 
••  Adonais,")  invited  him  to  come  and  take  up  his 
abode  with  himself;  and  he  would  have  done  so, 
had  life  been  spared  him.  But  fate  had  disposed 
otherwise  ;  and  the  ashes  of  his  invitcr,  no  great 
while  afterwards,  went  to  take  up  their  own 
nbode  in  the  same  burial-ground.  His  death  was 
embittered  by  a  passion  he  had  for  a  young  lady, 
who  returned  his  affection;  but,  amidst  all  his 
sufferings,  his  love  of  poetical  beauty  did  not 
forsake  him.  He  said ,  in  anticipation  of  his  grave, 
that  he  already  "felt  the  daisies  growing  over 
him.'*  He  requested,  however,  in  the  anguish  of 
disappointed  hope,  that  his  friends  would  inscribe 
upon  his  tomb,  "  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was 
uTit  in  water ;"  and  they  did  so. 


Mr.  Keats  was  under  the  middle  size,  and  some- 
what large  above,  in  proportion  to  hia  lower 
limbs, — which,  however,  were  neatly  formed; 
and  he  had  any  thing  in  his  dress  and  general 
demeanour  but  that  appearance  of  *' laxity,*' 
which  has  been  strangely  attributed  to  him  in  a 
late  publication.  In  fact,  he  had  so  much  of  the 
reverse,  though  in  no  unbecoming  degree,  that  he 
might  be  supposed  to  maintain  a  certain  jealous 
care  of  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman, 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  genius,  and  perhaps 
not  without  some  sense  of  his  origin.  His  face 
was  handsome  and  sensitive,  with  a  look  in  the 
eyes  at  once  earnest  and  tender ;  and  his  hair  grew 
indelicate  brown  ringlets,  of  remarkable  beauty. 

Mr.  Keats  may  truly  be  pronounced  a  Poet  of 
the  most  poetical  order,  for  he  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  beautiful,  and  had  powers  of  ex- 
pression equal  to  an  excess  of  sensibility.  His 
earlier  poems,  especially  the  '*  Endymion,**  are 
Hke  a  luxuriant  wilderness  of  flowers  and  weeds 
("weeds  of  glorious  feature;*')  his  latest,  the 
**  Hyperion,"  was  a  growing  wood  of  oaks,  from 
which  the  deepest  oracles  of  the  art  might  have, 
been  looked  for.  Indeed,  there  they  were,  as  &r 
as  he  gave  his  thoughts  utterance.  It  has  been 
justly  said,  that  he  is  "  the  greatest  younq  Poet 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  language;"  that  is  to 
say,  the  greatest  that  did  not  live  to  be  old,  and 
whose  whole  memory  will  be  identified  with  some- 
thing both  young  and  great.  His  lyrics  (the  Odes 
to  the  Nightingale  and  the  Grecian  Vase)  are 
equal  to  the  very  finest  we  possess,  both  for 
subtile  feeling  and  music.  His  "Eve  of  St. 
Agnes."  b  as  full  of  beauty  as  the  famous  painted 
window  he  describes  in  it ;  and  there  was  such  a 
profusion  in  him  of  fancies  and  imaginations, 
analogous  to  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  genius  of 
the  ancient  Poets,  that  a  university-man  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  hearing  he  was  not  a  Greek 
sbholar.  Of  our  lately  deceased  Poets,  if  you 
want  imaginative  satire,  or  bitter  wailing,  you 
must  go  to  the  writings  of  Lord  Byron ;  if  a 
thoughtful,  dulcet,  and  wild  dreaminess,  you 
must  go  to  Coleridge  ;  if  a  startling  appeal  to  the 
first  elements  of  your  nature  and  sympatbiM 
(most  musical  also,)  to  Shelley ;  if  a  thorough, 
enjoyment  of  the  beautiful— >for  beauty's  sak^— 
like  a  walk  on  a  summer's  noon  in  a  land  of 
woods  and  meadows,  you  must  embower  younelf 
in  the  luxuries  of  Keats. 

(Ml) 
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LA  VflA. 


?aRT    I. 

Or-vv^   Nynph   ttui  .•?atyr  from    lu?  pnyvpcrou* 

frxg^tfA  %'M%^  'h«  Dr7«iji  ami  rh«  Faiin« 
frwn  rwfm<  ^«<w,  «ivi  inlw*.  ami  cowslip' d 

Frmn  htjfh  Olymptw  had  h<»  <r/i|im  lii^ht, 

On  thiit  «ni«  M  io7*,'^  '•U»»4<i,  fo  AW!ap«  rhe  sgfac  ; 

Of  hill  jrr*;»r  <iimrr.on<»r.  ;tn<i  nvui^s  retr«ac  ! 

frtfo  *  fi>r^^f  o-i  fh*»  fhor'*^*  of  Cr^T#».  i 

For  *>m^.w ',-,#> r«»  m  fhar  ^ncr^A  upland  fiwftit 

A  Ay m ph.  v»  wr.r>m  aii  hooti^ri  .^aTyrs  Icrwilf ;  j 

At  wlwH^  whit«»  tV:<kf  rrw*  Unc^tiui  Trirorw  poar**! 

F<wrU.  wrhilft  on  Ur.d  th-^y  wuh^r'ri  ami  adored.    . 

Faif  by  rh^.  apnnq^ji  wh^re  sha  u>  bathe  wafc 

wofif.  I 

Aim!  ia  (ho<i«»  mfi^An  where  aometimea  ahe  miffat| 

bannf* 
Wwe  afr^wn  ri^^h  jfifr*.  nnkm>wn  to  any  Mnae, 
TKonj^  Fan/7*a  casket  were  unlo*!kM  to  choose. 
Ab,  what  a  world  of  love  waa  at  h^.r  feet ! 
5((»  ffermea  rhonfl^ht ,  ami  a  relearial  be^ 
fhimt  frnm  hia  winj^ed  heela  ro  eirher  ear, 
TlHit  from  a  whirem^M,  aa  rhe  lily  clear, 
Shiah'd  info  roaea  *mid  hia  golden  hair, 
Fftllen  in  JAal/Mio  curia  about  hia  ahoaldera  bare. 
Ff'>fn  rttlfs  Ut  vJilft,  from  wood  to  wood,  he  flew, 
BreAfhinK  upon  the  f\owftrn  hia  paamon  new, 
And  wound  wifh  many  a  river  to  ira  head, 
To  find  where  fhia  aweet  nymph  prepared  her 

mcTtri  bed : 
in  tain;  the  aweet  nymph  might  nowhere  be 

fonnd, 
Ar»d  ao  he  ri*ud,  on  »bc  lonely  grrnind, 
Fenaive,  and  (nil  of  painful  jcalouaiea 
Of  the  VVood'f/oda,  ar»d  even  the  very  tree*. 
There  aa  he  atood,  he  heard  a  mournful  voice, 
^nrh  aa  once  heard,  in  gentle  heart,  de^rroya 
All  pain  but  pify :  ihua  the  lone  voice  ap^ke : 
"  When  from  ihia  wreathed  tomb  ahall  I  awake  7 
When  rmnre  in  a  aweet  body  fit  for  life. 
And  hnre,  and  pleaaure,  and  the  ruddy  atrife 
Of  hearfa  and  lipa  7    Ah,  miaerable  me  !*' 
Tht  (*od,  dove-foofed,  glided  ailently 
Round  buah  and  tree,  aoft-bruahing,  in  hia  apeed, 
Tho  taller  graaaea  and  fulUflowering  weed, 
Until  he  found  a  palpitating  anake, 
DHght,  and  rirque«rouchant  in  a  duiky  brake. 

fihe  waa  n  gordian  ahape  of  dazzling  hue, 
Varnillioti-R|M}ttnrl,  goldan,  green,  and  blue; 
fliHpml  like  (1  zebra,  freckled  like  a  pnrd, 
Kyod  likn  a  peacock,  and  all  crimaon-barrM ; 
And  full  of  ailver  moona,  that,  aa  ahe  breathed, 
Oiaaolvrd.  or  brighter  ahoiie,  or  interwreathed 
Their  luMtrea  with  the  gloomier  tapeatrica — 
Mo  rainbow-»idfd,  touch'd  with  miieriea, 


Tne  ^e^m'  i.  it  inre.  lonie  jKinnatd  'Mdv  «^ 
^nnui  lemon'  <  siianrsa.  -ir  die  iemon' «  jsiE 
Cpon  her  rp»si  ihe  wotr  » '▼imiiaii  are 
.-'pnnkiefi  •v-th  jiara.  'ike  Arxadne'a  oar: 
Her  head  wa»  ^erpenr.  iiat  aii,  'iitter-jwggt : 
•^he   had  \  woman'i  aioath  wiiji  ill  aa 

'Vimpierc : 

And  Sir  her  ^vea — wixat  canid  aocii  tfyea  do  dieirB 
Bar  -Veep.  :md  weep,  'hat  rhev  were  honi  ao  iearf 
As  P'laerpine  scul  weeps  ior  ht^  Sicilian  air. 
Ffer  'hmat  wia  aerpenr.  hiu  the  wordv  ^le  apaks 
Came,  m  though   babbiing  honey,  fibr  Low's 

aeke. 
Ami  rhna  :  while  Hermes  on  hie  piniona  lay. 
LikB  &  iroop'-i  Diicoa  ere  he  sikea  his  prey : 

*'  F^ir  Hemes !  crawn'd  with  teorfaen. 

in^  li^t. 
r  had  a  splendid  dream  of 'bee  last  aight : 
I  nw  rhee  sron^.  on  a  throne  of  gold, 
Amoai^  rhe  Gods,  apon  Olympos  old. 
The  only  aad  one  ;  (ex  thou  didst  not  hear 
The  aott,  lure-fingered  Moses  dtandng^  dear, 
Sor  eren  Apollo  wiien  he  aang  alone. 
Deaf  to  hia  throbbing  throat's  lon^.  kxig 

oos  moen. 
I  dreamt  I  aaw  thee,  robed  in  parple  flakes. 
Break  amoroos  through  the  cloods,  aa 

breaks. 

And,  awifrly  as  a  bright  PbcebAn  dart. 
Strike  lor  the  Cretan  ale ;  and  here  thoQ  art ! 
Too  gentle  Hermes,  has  thoa  found  the  maid  r* 
Whereat  the  atar  of  Lethe  not  delayed 
His  rosy  eloquence,  and  thus  inquired : 
"Thou  amooch-Iipp*d  aerpem,   aurely  high  m> 

apired! 
Thoo  beauteous  wreath  with  melancholy  eyes, 
Posaeas  whaterer  bliss  thoa  canst  derise. 
Telling  me  only  where  my  nymph  is  fled, — 
Where  ahe  doth  breathe  !*'   **  Bright  planet,  tho* 

haat  aaid." 
Returned  the  snake,  '*b*jt  seal  with  oaths,  fiur 

God!" 
'*  I  awear,"  "aaid  Hermes,  **  by  my  aerpent  rod. 
And  by  thine  eyes,  and  by  thy  starry  crown!" 
Light  flew  his  earnest  worda,  among  the  bloesomi 

blown. 
Then  thus  again  the  brilliance  feminine : 
**  Too  frail  of  heart  I  for  this  lost  nymph  of  thine. 
Free  as  the  air,  invisibly,  ahe  strays 
About  these  thomless  wilds ;  her  pleasani  days 
She  taatea  unaeen ;  unseen  her  nimble  feet 
Leave  traces  in  the  grass  and  flowers  sweet : 
From  weary  tendrils,  and  bow*d  branches  green. 
She  plucks  the  fruit  unseen,  she  bathes  unseen: 
And  by  my  power  is  her  beauty  veil'd 
To  keep  it  unaffronted,  unassailM 
By  the  love^glances  of  unlovely  eyes, 
Of  Satyrs,  Fauna,  and  blear*d  Silenus'  sighs. 
Pale  grew  her  immortality,  for  woe 
0(all  these  lovers,  and  she  grieved  ao 
I  took  compaaaion  on  her,  bade  her  steep 
Her  hair  in  weird  syrops,  that  would  keep 
Hor  loveliness  invisible,  yet  free 
To  wander  as  she  loves,  in  liberty. 
Thou  shah  behold  her,  Hermes,  thou  alone, 
If  thou  wilt,  as  thou  swearest,  grant  my  boon !" 
Then,  once  again,  the  charmed  God  began 
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An  oath,  and  through  the  serpent's  ears  it  ran 
Warm,  tremulous,  devout,  psalterian. 
Ravish' d  she  lifted  her  Circean  head, 
Blush'd  a  live  damask,  and  swift-lisping  said, 
'*  I  was  a  woman,  let  me  have  once  more 
A  woman's  shape,  and  charming  as  before. 
I  love  a  youth  of  Corinth — O  the  bliss ! 
Give  me  my  woman's  form,  and  place  me  where 

he  is. 
Stoop,  Hermes,  let  me  breath  upon  thy  brow, 
And  thou  shalt  see  thy  sweet  nymph  even  now.'* 
The  God  on  half-shut  feathers  sank  serene, 
She  breathed  upon  his  eyes,  and  swift  was  seen 
Of  both  the  guarded  nymph  near-smiling  on  the 

green. 
It  was  no  dream ;  or  say  a  dream  it  was. 
Real  are  the  dreams  of  Gods,  and  smoothly  pass 
Their  pleasures  in  a  long  immortal  dream. 
One  warm,  flush'd  moment,  hovering,  it  might 

seem 
Dash'd  by  the  wood-nymph's   beauty,  so    he 

burn'd ; 
Then,  lighting  on  the  printless  verdure,  turn'd 
To  the  swoon'd  serpent,  and  with  languid  arm. 
Delicate,  put  to  proof  the  lithe  Caducean  charm. 
So  done,  upon  the  nymph  his  eyes  he  bent 
Full  of  adoring  tears  and  blandishment, 
And  towards  her  stept:   she,  like  a  moon  in 

wane. 
Faded  before  him,  cower' d,  nor  could  restrain 
Her  fearful  sobs,  self- folding  like  a  flower 
That  faints  into  itself  at  evening  hour : 
But  the  God  fostering  her  chilled  hand. 
She  felt  the  warmth,  her  eyelids  open'd  bland 
And,  like  new  flowers  at  morning  song  of  bees, 
Bloom'd,  and  gave  up  her  honey  to  the  lees. 
Into  the  green-recessed  woods  they  flew ; 
Nor  grew  they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  do. 

Left  to  herself,  the  serpent  now  began 
To  change ;  her  elfin  blood  in  madness  ran, 
Her  mouth  foam'd,  and  the  grass,  therewith  be- 
sprent. 
Withered  at  dew  so  sweet  and  virulent ; 
Her  eyes  in  torture  fix'd,  and  anguish  drear. 
Hot,  glazed,  and  wide,  with  lid -lashes  all  sear, 
Flash'd  phosphor  and  sharp  sparks,  without  one 

cooling  tear. 
The  colours  all  inflamed  throughout  her  train. 
She  writhed  about,  convulsed  with  scarlet  pain : 
A  deep  volcanian  yellow  took  the  place 
Of  all  her  milder-mooned  body's  grace ; 
And,  as  the  lava  ravishes  the  mead, 
Spoilt  all  her  silver  mail,  and  golden  brede : 
Made  gloom  of  all  her  frecklings,  streaks  and 

bars, 
EcHpsed  her  crescents,  and  lick'd  up  her  stars : 
So  that,  in  moments  few,  she  was  undrest 
Of  all  her  sapphires,  greens,  and  amethyst. 
And  rubious-argent;  of  all  these  bereft. 
Nothing  but  pain  and  ugliness  were  left. 
Still  shone  her  crown ;  that  vanished,  also  she 
Melted  and  disappeared  as  suddenly ; 
And  in  the  aur,  her  new  voice  luting  soft. 
Cried,  *'  Lycius !  gentle  Lycius !" — Borne  aloft 
With  the  bright  mists  about  the  mountains  hoar, 
These  words  dissolved :  Crete's  forests  heard  no 
more. 


Whither  fled  Lamia,  now  a  lady  bright, 
A  full-born  beauty  new  and  exquisite  t 
She  fled  into  that  valley  they  pass  o'er 
Who  go  to  Corinth  from  Chenchreas'  shore ; 
And  rested  at  the  foot  of  those  wild  hills, 
The  rugged  founts  of  the  Persan  rills, 
And  of  that  other  ridge  whose  barren  back 
Stretches,  with  all  its  mist  and  cloudy  rack, 
South-westward  to  Cleone.    There  she  stood 
About  a  young  bird's  flutter  from  a  wood, 
Fair,  on  a  sloping  green  of  mossy  tread. 
By  a  clear  pool,  wherein  she  passioned 
To  sec  herself  escaped  from  so  sore  ills. 
While  her  robes  flaunted  with  the  daffodils. 

Ah,  happy  Lycius ! — for  she  was  a  maid 
More  beautiful  than  ever  twisted  braid. 
Or  sigh'd,  or  blush'd,  or  on  spring-flower'd  lea 
Spread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy : 
A  virgin  purest  lipp'd,  yet  in  the  lore 
Of  love  deep  learn'd  to  the  red  heart's  core: 
Not  one  hour  old,  yet  of  sciential  brain 
To  unperplex  bliss  from  its  neighbour  pain ; 
Defltie  their  pettish  limits,  and  estrange 
Their  points  of  contact,  and  swift  counterchange ; 
Intrigue  with  the  specious  chaos,  and  dispart 
Its  most  ambiguous  atoms  with  sure  art ; 
As  though  in  Cupid's  college  she  had  spent 
Sweet  days  a  lovely  graduate,  still  unshent, 
And  kept  his  rosy  terms  in  idle  languishment. 

Why  this  fair  creature  chose  so  fairily 
By  the  wayside  to  linger,  we  shall  see ; 
But  flrst  'tis  fit  to  tell  how  she  could  muse 
And  dream,  when  in  the  serpent  prison-house. 
Of  all  she  list,  strange  or  magnificent. 
How,  ever,  where  she  will'd,  her  spirit  went; 
Whether  to  faint  Elysium,  or  where 
Down  through  tress-lifting  waves  the  Nereida 

fair 
Wind  into  Thetis'  bower  by  many  a  pearly  stair; 
Or  where  God  Bacchus  drains  his  cups  divine, 
Stretch'd  out,  at  ease,  beneath  a  glutinous  pine ; 
Or  where  in  Pluto's  gardens  palatine 
Mulciber's  columns  gleam  in  far  piazzian  line. 
And  sometimes  into  cities  she  would  send 
Her  dream,  with  feast  and  rioting  to  blend; 
And  once,  while  among  mortals  dreaming  thus, 
She  saw  the  young  Corinthian  Lycius 
Charioting  foremost  in  the  envious  race, 
Like  a  young  Jove  with  calm  uneager  face, 
And  fell  into  a  swooning  love  of  him. 
Now  on  the  moth-time  of  that  evening  dim 
He  would  return  that  way,  as  well  she  knew. 
To  Corinth  from  the  shore ;  for  freshly  blew 
The  eastern  soft  wind,  and  his  galley  now 
Grated  the  quay-stones  with  her  brazen  prow 
In  port  Cenchreas,  from  Egina  isle 
Fresh  anchor'd ;  whither  he  had  been  awhile 
To  sacrifice  to  Jove,  whose  temple  there 
Waits  with  high  marble  doors  for  blood  and 

incense  rare. 
Jove  heard  his  vows,  and  better'd  his  desire ; 
For  by  some  freakful  chance  he  made  retire 
From  his  companions,  and  set  forth  to  walk. 
Perhaps  grown  wearied  of  their  Corinth  talk : 
Over  the  solitary  hills  he  fared. 
Thoughtless  at  first,  but  ere  eve's  star  appear  d 
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M'it?«r'4,  Ikft  fftmp^^f  in  th«  liktrarure  hrew'd. 
To  tktfi  ^'vif.'fi^TtizA^-A  r.iihj  irio-re  h^r  rowert. 
M>:n.  womtfit.  rirh  Vid  pfx^r,  in  'he  ojl  hour*. 
J'.bufflM  th<iir  Mnda!:*  o>r  rh«  pavement  white. 
C/>m|i<irii/iriM  or  alone ;  while  many  a  light 
KUr»:H,  h«sr«;  «nrl  thf:re,  from  wealthy  festivals. 
Atu\  lUrttw  iheir  movini;  abadowt  on  the  walla. 
Or  tr#iinfJ  them  r:luiit«r*d  in  the  corniced  ahade 
Of  afiine  nri^h'd  tcmpla  door,  or  dusky  colon' 
nafJs. 
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MufHing  his  face,  of  greeting  friends  in  fear, 
Her  fingers  he  press' d  hard,  as  one  came  near 
With  curl'd  gray  beard,  sharp  eyes,  and  smooth 

bald  crown, 
Slow  stepp'd,  and  robed  in  philosophic  gown: 
Lycius  shrank  closer,  as  they  met  and  past, 
Into  his  mantle,  adding  wings  to  haste, 
While  hurried  Lamia  trembled :  *' Ah,"  said  he, 
*'  Why  do  you  shudder,  love,  so  ruefully  f 
Why  docs  your  tender  palm  dissolve  in  dew  ?'* — 
**rm  wearied,*'  said  fair  Lamia:  '*tell  me  who 
Is  that  old  man  f    I  cannot  bring  to  mind 
His  features :  Lycius !  wherefore  did  you  blind 
Yourself  from  his  quick  eyes  ?"    Lycius  replied, 
"  Tis  Apollonius  sage,  my  trusty  guide 
And  good  instructor ;  but  to-night  he  seems 
The  ghost  of  folly  haunting  my  sweet  dreams." 

While  yet  he  spake  they  had  arrived  before 
A  pillar'd  porch,  with  lofty  portal  door, 
Where  hung  a  silver  lamp,  whose  phosphor  glow 
Reflectod  in  the  slabbed  steps  below. 
Mild  as  a  star  in  water;  for  so  new, 
And  so  unsullied  was  the  marble  hue, 
So  through  the  crystal  polish,  liquid  fine, 
Ran  the  dark  veins,  that  none  but  feet  divine 
Could  e'er  have  touch'd  there.    Sounds  ^olian 
Breathed  from  the  hinges,  as  the  ample  span 
Of  the  wide  doors  disclosed  a  place  unknown 
Some  time  to  any,  but  those  two  alone, 
And  a  few  Persian  mutes,  who  that  same  year 
Were  seen  about  the  markets :  none  knew  where 
7' hey  could  inhabit ;  the  most  curious 
Were  foird,  who  watch'd  to  trace  them  to  their 

house: 
And  but  the  fliiter-winged  verse  must  tell. 
For  truth's  sake,  what  woe  afterwards  befell, 
*Twould  humour  many  a  heart  to  leave  them  thus, 
Shut  from  the  busy  world  of  more  incredulous. 


PART   II. 


Love  in  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  crust, 

Is — liove,  forgive  us ! — cinders,  ashes,  dust ; 

Love  in  a  palace  is  perhaps  at  last 

More  grievous  torment  than  a  hermit's  fast  :— 

That  is  a  doubtful  tale  from  fairy-lond. 

Hard  for  the  non-elect  to  understand. 

Had  Lycius  lived  to  hand  his  story  down. 

He  might  have  given  the  moral  a  fresh  frown. 

Or  clench 'd  it  quite :  but  too  short  was  their-  bliss 

To  breed  distrust  and  hate,  that  make  the  soft 

voice  hiss. 
Besides,  there,  nightly,  with  terrific  glare. 
Love,  jealous  grown  of  so  complete  a  pair. 
Hover* d  and  buzz'd  his  wings,  with  fearful  roar. 
Above  the  lintel  of  their  chamber-door. 
And  down  the  passage  cast  a  glow  upon  the 

floor. 

For  all  this  came  a  min :  side  by  side 
They  were  enthroned,  in  the  eventide. 
Upon  a  couch,  near  to  a  curtaining 
Whose  airy  texture,  from  a  golden  string, 
Floated  into  the  room,  and  let  appear 
Unveil'd  the  summer  heaven,  blue  and  clear. 


Bi  twixt  two  marble  shafts: — there  they  reposed. 
Where  use  had  made  it  sweet,  with  eyelids  closed, 
Saving  a  tythe  which  love  still  open  kept. 
That  they  might  see  each  other  while  they  almost 

slept ; 
When  from  the  slope  side  of  a  suburb  hill, 
Deafening  the  swallow's  twitter,  came  a  thrill 
Of  trumpets — Lycius  started — the  sotmds  fled. 
But  left  a  thought,  a  buzzing  in  his  head. 
For  the  first  time,  since  first  he  harbour*d  in 
I'hat  purple-lined  palace  of  sweet  sin. 
His  spirit  pass'd  beyond  its  golden  bourn 
Into  the  noisy  world  almost  forsworn. 
The  lady,  ever  watchful,  penetrant. 
Saw  this  with  pain,  so  arguing  a  want 
Of  something  more,  more  than  her  empery 
Of  joys ;  and  she  began  to  moan  and  sigh 
Because  he  mused  beyond  her,  knowing  well 
That  but  a  moment's  thought  is  passion's  passing- 
bell. 
**  Why  do  you  sigh,  fair  creature  ?*'  whisper'd  he : 
'*  Why  do  you  think?"  reium'd  she  tenderly: 
"  You  have  deserted  me ;  where  am  I  now  t 
Not  in  your  heart  while  care  weighs  on  your 

brow: 
No,  no,  you  have  dismiss'd  mc ;  and  I  go 
From  your  breast  houseless :  ay,  it  must  be  so." 
He  answer'd,  bending  to  her  open  eyes. 
Where  he  was  mirror'd  small  in  paradise, — 
*'  My  silver  planet,  both  of  eve  and  morn ! 
Why  will  you  plead  yourself  so  sad  forlorn, 
While  I  am  striving  how  to  fill  my  heart 
With  deeper  crimson,  and  a  double  smart  7 
How  to  entangle,  trammel  up  and  snare 
Your  soul  in  mine,  and  labyrinth  you  there. 
Like  the  hid  scent  in  an  unbudded  rose  t 
Ay,  a  sweet  kiss — you  sec  your  mighty  woes. 
My  thoughts  !  shall  I  unveil  them  f  Listen  then ! 
What  mortal  hath  a  prize,  that  other  men 
May  be  confounded  and  abash'd  withal, 
But  lets  it  sometimes  pace  abroad  majestical, 
And  triumph,  as  in  thee  I  should  rejoice 
Amid  the  hoarse  alarm  of  Corinth's  voice. 
Let  my  foes  choke,  and  my  friends  shout  afar, 
While  through  the  thronged  streets  your  bridal 

car 
Wheels  round  its  dazzling  spokes." — The  lady*a 

cheek 
Trembled ;    she   nothing   said,   but,    pale   and 

meek. 
Arose  and  knelt  before  him,  wept  a  rain 
Of  sorrows  at  his  words;  at  last  with  pain 
Beseeching  him,  the  while  his  hand  she  wrtmg, 
To  change  his  purpose.    He  thereat  was  stimg. 
Perverse,  with  stronger  fancy  to  reclaim 
Her  wild  and  timid  nature  to  his  aim ; 
Besides,  for  all  his  love,  in  self-dcspite, 
Against  his  better  self,  he  took  delight 
Luxurious  in  her  sorrows,  soft  and  new 
His  passion,  cruel  grown,  took  on  a  hue 
Fierce  and  sanguineous  as  'twas  possible 
In  one  whose  brow  had  no  dark  veins  to  awelL 
Fine  was  the  mitigated  fury,  like 
Apollo's  presence  when  in  act  to  strike 
The  serpent — Ha,  the  serpent !  certes,  she 
Was  none.    She  burnt,  she  loved  the  tyranny, 
And,  all-subdued,  consented  to  the  hour 
When  to  the  bridal  he  should  lead  his  paramour. 
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Whispering  in  midnight  silence,  said  the  youth, 
'*  Sure  some  sweet  name  thou  hast,  though,  by 

my  truth, 
I  have  not  ask'd  it,  ever  thinking  thee 
Not  mortal,  but  of  heavenly  progeny. 
As  still  I  do.     Hast  any  mortal  name, 
Fit  appellation  for  this  dazzling  frame  7 
Or  friends  or  kinsfolk  on  the  citied  earth. 
To  share  our  marriage-feast  and  nuptial  mirth  f" 
"I  have  no  friends,"  said  Lamia,  "no,  not  one ; 
My  presence  in  wide  Corinth  hardly  known : 
My  parents'  bones  are  in  their  dusty  urns 
Sepulchred,  where  no  kindled  incense  burns, 
Seeing  all  their  luckless  race  are  dead,  save  me, 
And  I  neglect  the  holy  rite  for  thee. 
Even  as  you  list  invite  your  many  guests : 
But  if,  as  now  it  seems,  your  vision  rests 
With  any  pleasure  on  me,  do  not  bid 
Old  Apollonius — from  him  keep  me  hid." 
Lycius,  perplex'd  at  words  so  bhnd  and  blank, 
Made  close  inquiry ;  from  whosn  touch  she  shrank, 
Feigning  a  sleep ;  and  he  to  the  dull  shade 
Of  deep  sleep  in  a  moment  was  betray'd. 

It  was  the  custom  then  to  bring  away 
The  bride  from  home  at  blushing  shut  of  day. 
Veiled,  in  a  chariot,  heralded  along 
By  strewn  flowers,  torches,  and  a  marriage  song. 
With  other  pageants ;  but  this  fair  unknown 
Had  not  a  friend.     So  being  left  alone 
(Lycius  was  gone  to  summon  all  his  kin,) 
And  knowing  surely  she  could  never  win 
His  foolish  heart  from  its  mad  pompousness, 
She  set  herself,  high-thoughted,  how  to  dress 
The  misery  in  fit  magnificence. 
She  did  so,  but  'tis  doubtful  how  and  whence 
Came,  and  who  were  her  subtle  servitors. 
About  the  halls,  and  to  and  from  the  doors. 
There  was  a  noise  of  wings,  till  in  short  space 
The  glowing  banquet-room    shone  with  wide- 
arched  grace. 
A  haunting  music,  sole  perhaps  and  lone 
Supportress  of  the  fairy-roof,  made  moan 
Throughout,  as  fearful  the  whole  charm  might 

fade. 
Fresh  carved  cedar,  mimicking  a  glade 
Of  palm  and  plantain,  met  from  either  side, 
High  in  the  midst,  in  honour  of  the  bride : 
Two  palms  and  then  two  plantains,  and  so  on. 
From  either  side  their  stems  branched  one  to  one 
All  down  the  aisled  palace ;  and  beneath  all 
There  ran  a  stream  of  lamps  straight  on  from  wall 

to  wall. 
So  canopied,  lay  an  antasted  feast 
Teeming  with  odours.    Lamia,  regal  drest, 
Silently  paced  about,  and  as  she  went, 
In  pale  contented  sort  of  discontent, 
Missioned  her  viewless  servants  to  enrich 
The  fretted  splendour  of  each  nook  and  niche. 
Between  the  tree-stems,  marbled  plam  at  first, 
Came  jasper  panels;  then,  anon,  there  burst 
Forth  creeping  imagery  of  sUghter  trees. 
And  with  the  larger  wove  in  small  intricacies. 
Approving  all,  she  faded  at  self-will, 
And  shut  the  chamber  up,  close,  hush'd  and  still, 
Complete  ond  ready  for  the  revels  rude, 
When  dreaded  guests  would  come  to  spoil  her 
solitude. 


The  day  appeared,  and  all  the  gossip  rouL 
O  senseless  Lycius !     Madman !  wherefore  float 
The  silent-blessing  fate,  warm  cloister'd  hours, 
And  show  to  common  eyes  those  secret  bowers  ? 
The  herd   approachM;   each  guest,  with  busy 

brain. 
Arriving  at  the  portal,  gazed  amain. 
And  enter*d  marvelling :  for  they  knew  the  street, 
Remember'd  it  from  childhood  all  complete 
Without  a  gap,  yet  ne'er  before  had  seen 
That  royal  porch,  that  high-built  fair  demesne ; 
So  in  they  hurried  all,  mazed,  curious  and  keen : 
Save  one,  who  look'd  thereon  with  eye  severe. 
And  with  calm-planted  steps  walk'd  in  austere  ; 
*Twas  Apollonius:  something  too  he  laugh'd. 
As  though  some  knotty  problem,  that  had  daft 
His  patient  thought,  had  now  begun  to  thaw, 
And  solve  and  melt:  'twas  just  as  he  foresaw. 

He  met  within  the  murmurous  vestibule 
His  young  disciple.     *'  'Tis  no  common  rule, 
Lycius,"  said  he,  "  for  uninvited  guest 
To  force  himself  upon  you,  and  infest 
With  an  unbidden  presence  the  bright  throng 
Of  younger  friends ;  yet  must  I  do  this  wrong. 
And  you  forgive  me."     Lycius  blush'd,  and  led 
The  old  man   through   the   inner  doors  broad 

spread^ 
With  reconciling  words  and  courteous  mien 
Turning  into  sweet  milk  the  sophist's  spleen. 

Of  wealthy  lustre  was  the  banquet-room, 
Fill'd  with  pervading  brilliance  and  perfume : 
Before  each  lucid  panel  fuming  stood 
A  censer  fed  with  myrrh  and  spiced  wood. 
Each  by  a  sacred  tripod  held  aloft. 
Whose  slender  feet  wide-swerved  upon  the  soft 
Wooi-woofcd  carpets:  fifty  wreaths  of  smoke 
From  fifty  censers  their  light  voyage  took 
To  the  high  roof,  still  mimick'd  as  they  rose 
Along  the  mirror'd  walls  by  twin-clouds  odoroua. 
Twelve  sphered  tables,  by  silk  seats  insphered. 
High  as  the  level  of  a  man's  breast  rear'd 
On  libbard's  paws,  upheld  the  heavy  gold 
Of  cups  and  goblets,  and  the  store  thrice  told 
Of  Ceres'  horn,  and,  in  huge  vessels,  wine 
Came  from  the  gloomy  tun  ^ith  merry  shine. 
Thus  loaded  with  a  feast,  the  tables  stood, 
Each  shrining  in  the  midst  the  image  of  a  God. 

When  in  an  antechamber  every  guest 
Had  felt  the  cold  full  sponge  to  pleasure  press'd, 
By  minist'ring  slaves,  upon  his  hands  and  feet. 
And  fragrant  oils  with  ceremony  meet 
Four'd  on  his  hair,  they  all  moved  to  the  feast 
In  white  robes,  and  themselves  in  order  placed 
Around  the  silken  couches,  wondering 
Whence  all  this  mighty  cost  and  blaze  of  wealth 
could  spring. 

Soft  went  the  music  that  soft  air  along, 
While  fluent  Greek  a  vowell'd  under-song 
Kept  up  among  the  guests  discoursing  low 
At  first,  for  scarcely  was  the  wine  at  flow ; 
But  when  the  happy  vintage  toach'd  their  brains. 
Louder  they  talk,  and  louder  come  the  strains 
Of  powerful  instruments : — the  gorgeous  dyes, 
The  space,  the  splendour  of  the  draperies, 
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The  roof  of  awful  richness,  nectarous  cheer, 
Beautiful  slaves,  and  Lamia's  self,  appear, 
Now,  when  the  wine  has  done  its  rosy  deed, 
And  every  soul  from  human  trammels  freed, 
No  more  so  strange :  for  merry  wine,  sweet  wine, 
Will  make  Elysian  shades  not  too  fair,  too  divine. 
Soon  was  God  Bacchus  at  meridian  height ; 
Flushed  were  their  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes  double 

bright: 
Garlands  of  every  green,  and  every  scent 
From  vales  deflowered,  or  forest  trees,  branch- 
rent, 
In  baskets  of  bright  osier'd  gold  were  brought 
High  as  the  handles  heaped,  to  suit  the  thought 
Of  every  guest ;  that  each,  as  he  did  please, 
Might  fancy-fit  his  brows,  silk-pillow' d  at  his  ease. 

What  wreath  for  Lamia  T    What  for  Lycius  ? 
What  for  the  sage,  old  Apollonius  f 
Upon  her  aching  forehead  be  there  hung 
The  leaves  of  willow  and  of  adder's  tongue ; 
And  for  the  youth,  quick,  let  us  strip  for  him 
The  thyrsus,  that  his  watching  eyes  may  swim 
Into  forgeifulness  ;  and,  for  the  sage, 
Let  spcar-grass  and  the  spiteful  thistle  wage 
War  on  his  temples.    Do  not  all  charms  fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy  ? 
There  was  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaven : 
We  know  her  woof,  her  texture  ;  she  is  given 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things. 
Philosophy  will  clip  an  Angel's  wings. 
Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line, 
Empty  the  haunted  air,  and  gnomed  mine — 
Unweave  a  rainbow,  as  it  erewhile  made 
The  tender-person' d  Lamia  melt  into  a  shade. 

By  her  glad  Lycius  sitting,  in  chief  place, 
Scarce  saw  in  all  the  room  another  face. 
Till,  checking  his  love  trance,  a  cup  he  took 
Full-brim  m'd,  and  opposite  sent  forth  a  look 
'Cross  the  broad  table,  to  beseech  a  glance 
From  his  old  teacher's  wrinkled  countenance. 
And  pledge  him.     The  bald-head  philosopher 
Had  iix'd  his  eye,  without  a  twinkle  or  stir 
Full  on  the  alarmed  beauty  of  the  bride. 
Browbeating  her  fair  form,  and  troubling  her  sweet 

pride. 
Lycius  then  press'd  her  hand,  with  devout  touch, 
As  pale  it  lay  upon  the  rosy  couch  : 
*Twas  icy,  and  the  cold  ran  through  his  veins; 
Then  sudden  it  grew  hot,  and  all  the  pains 
Of  an  unnatural  heat  shot  to  his  heart. 
**  Lamia,  what  means  this  f  Wherefore  dost  thou 

start  r 
Know'st  thou  that  man  f "    Poor  Lamia  answer'd 

not. 
He  gazed  into  her  eyes,  and  not  a  jot 
Own'd  they  the  lovelorn  piteous  appeal : 
More,  more  he  gazed :  his  human  senses  reel : 
Some  angry  spell  that  loveliness  absorbs ; 
There  was  no  recognition  in  those  orbs. 
•*  Lamia!"  he  cried — and  no  soft-toned  reply. 
The  many  heard,  and  the  loud  revelry 
Grew  hush ;  the  stately  music  no  more  breathes ; 
The  mynle  sickenM  in  a  thousand  wreaths. 
By   faint   degrees,    vmce,    lute,    and   pleasure 

ceased ; 
A  deadly  silence  step  by  step  increased, 


Until  it  seem'd  a  horrid  presence  there. 
And  not  a  man  but  felt  the  terror  in  his  hair. 
"Lamia!"   he  shriek'd:   and  nothing  but  the 

shriek 
With  its  sad  echo  did  the  silence  break. 
"  Begone,  foul  dream !"  he  cried,  gazing  again 
In  the  bride's  face,  where  now  no  azure  vein 
Wandered  on  fair-spaced  temples ;  no  soft  bloom 
Misted  the  cheek  ;  no  passion  to  illume 
The  deep-recessed  vision : — all  was  blight ; 
Lamia,  no  longer  fair,  there  sat  a  deadly  white. 
**  Shut,  shut  those  juggUng  eyes,  thou  ruthlefs 

man! 
Turn  them  aside,  wretch !  or  the  righteous  ban 
Of  all  the  Gods,  whose  dreadful  images 
Here  represent  their  shadowy  presences, 
May  pierce  them  on  the  sudden  with  the  thorn 
Of  painful  blindness;  leaving  thee  forlorn, 
In  trembling  dotage  to  the  feeblest  fright 
Of  conscience,  for  their  long-offended  might, 
For  all  thine  impious  proud-heart  sophistries, 
Unlawful  magic,  and  enticing  lies. 
Corinthians !  look  upon  that  gray -beard  wretch ! 
Mark  how,  possess' d,  his  lashless  eyeUds  stretch 
Around  his  demon  eyes !     Corinthians,  see ! 
My  sweet  bride  withers  at  their  potency." 
"P'ool !"  said  the  sophist,  in  an  under-tone 
Gruff  with  contempt ;  which  a  death- nighing  moan 
From  Lycius  answer'd,  as  heart-struck  and  lost. 
He  sank  supine  beside  the  aching  ghost. 
"  Fool !  Fool !"  repeated  he,  while  his  eyes  still 
Relented  not,  nor  moved  ;  *'  from  every  ill 
Of  life  have  I  preserved  thee  to  this  day. 
And  shall  I  see  thee  made  a  serpent's  prey  f" 
Then  Lamia  breathed  death-breath  ;  the  sophist's 

eye. 
Like  a  sharp  spear,  went  through  her  utterly, 
Keen,  cruel,  perceant,  stinging :  she,  as  well 
As  her  weak  hand  could  any  meaning  tell, 
Motion'd  him  to  be  silent ;  vainly  so, 
He  look'd  and  look'd  again  a  level — No ! 
'*  A  Serpent !"  echoed  he;  no  sooner  said. 
Than  with  a  frightful  scream  she  vanished  : 
And  Lycius'  arms  were  empty  of  delight. 
As  were  his  Umbs  of  life,  from  that  same  night. 
On  the  high  couch  he  lay! — his  friends  came 

round — 
Supported  him — no  pulse,  or  breath  they  found, 
And,  in  its  marriage  robe,  the  heavy  body  wound.* 


*  "  PhiloBtratUB,  in  his  fourth  book  de  Fita  JlpoUonii, 
hath  a  memorable  instance  in  thia  kind,  which  I  may 
not  omit,  of  one  MenippuH  Lycius,  a  young  man 
twenty-five  years  of  age, that  going  betwixt  Cenchreas 
and  Ck)rinth,  met  such  a  phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a  fkir 
gentlewoman,  which  taking  him  by  the  hand,  carried 
him  home  to  her  house,  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and 
told  him  she  was  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  and  if  he  would 
tarry  with  her,  he  should  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and 
drink  such  wine  as  never  any  drank,  and  no  man  should 
molest  him ;  but  she,  being  fair  and  lovely,  would  die 
with  him,  that  was  ftiir  and  lovely  to  behold.  The 
young  man,  a  philosopher,  otherwise  staid  and  discreet, 
able  to  moderate  his  passions,  though  not  this  of  love, 
tarried  with  her  a  whiie  to  his  great  content,  and  at 
last  married  her,  to  whose  wedding,  amongst  other 
guests,  came  Apollonius ;  who,  by  some  probable  con- 
jectures, found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia ;  and 
that  all  her  fUrniture  was,  like  Tantalus*  gold*  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  no  substance  but  mere  illutiooa 
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ISABELLA, 
OR   THE   POT   OF    BASIL; 

A   flrrORT  FBOM   BOCCACCIO. 


I. 


Fair  Ifabel,  poor  simple  Iiabel  I 
Lorenzo,  a  young  palmer  in  Lore's  eye ! 

Tbey  could  not  in  the  aelf-same  mansion  dweii 
Without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  malady ; 

They  could  not  sit  at  meals  but  feel  how  well 
It  soothed  each  to  be  the  other  by ; 

Tbey  could  not,  sure,  beneath  the  same  roof  sleep  > 

Bat  to  each  other  dream,  and  nightly  weep. 

With  every  mom  their  love  grew  tenderer,  I 

With  every  eve  deeper  and  tenderer  still ; 

He  might  not  in  house,  field,  or  garden  stir, 
But  her  full  shape  would  all  his  seeing  fill ; 

And  his  continual  voice  was  pleasanter 
To  her,  than  noise  of  trees  or  hidden  rill ; 

Her  late-string  gave  an  echo  of  his  name, 

She  spoilt  her  half-done  broidery  with  the  same. 

III. 

He  knew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the  latch, 
Before  the  door  had  given  her  to  his  eyes ; 

And  from  her  chamber- window  he  would  catch 
Her  beauty  farther  than  the  falcon  spies ; 

And  constant  as  her  vespers  would  he  watch, 
Because  her  face  was  tum*d  to  the  same  skies; 

And  with  sick  longing  all  the  night  outwear, 

To  hear  her  morning-step  upon  the  stair. 

IV. 

A  whole  long  month  of  May  in  this  sad  plight 
Made  their  cheeks  paler  by  the  break  of  June : 

"  To-morrow  will  I  bow  to  my  delight, 
To-morrow  will  I  ask  my  lady's  boon."— 

*'  O  may  I  never  see  another  night, 
Lorenzo,  if  thy  lips  breathe  not  love's  tune."— 

So  spake  they  to  their  pillows ;  but,  alas, 

Honeyless  days  and  days  did  he  let  pass ; 

V.  - 

Until  sweet  Isabella's  untouch'd  cheek 
Fell  sick  within  the  rose's  just  domain, 

Fell  thin  as  a  young  mother's,  who  doth  seek 
By  every  lull  to  cool  her  infant's  pain : 

**How  ill  she  is,"  said  he,  "  I  may  not  speak, 
And  yet  I  will,  and  tell  my  love  all  plain : 

If  looks  speak  love-laws,  I  will  drink  her  tears, 

And  at  the  least  will  startle  off  her  cares." 


When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept,  and  desired 
Apollonlns  to  be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved, 
and  thereupon  she,  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it, 
vanished  in  an  instant :  many  thousands  took  notice  of 
this  Aict,  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece." — 
BiimTo.i  *s  ^mUomjf  of  MeUuuhotp,  Part  3,  Beet.  2,  Memb. 
X,  flubs.  I. 


VI. 

So  said  he  one  hir  morning,  and  all  day 
His  heart  beat  awfully  against  his  side ; 

And  to  his  heart  he  inwardly  did  pray 
For  power  to  speak ;  but  still  the  ruddy  tide 

Stifled  his  voice,  and  pulsed  resolve  away — 
Fever'd  his  high  conceit  of  such  a  bride, 

Tet  brought  him  to  the  meekness  of  a  chikl: 

Alas !  when  passion  b  both  meek  and  wild ! 

VII. 

So  once  more  he  had  waked  and  anguished 
A  dreary  night  of  love  and  misery. 

If  Isabel's  quick  eye  had  not  been  wed 
To  every  symbol  on  his  forehead  high ; 

She  saw  it  waxing  very  pale  and  dead. 
And  straight  all  flush'd ;  so,  limped  tenderly, 

**  Lorenzo  I" — here  she  ceased  her  timid  qoest. 

But  in  her  tone  and  look  he  read  the  rest. 

VIII. 

*'  O  Isabella !  I  can  half  perceive 
That  I  may  speak  my  grief  into  thine  ear; 

If  thou  didst  ever  any  thing  believe, 
Believe  how  I  love  thee,  believe  how  near 

My  soul  is  to  its  doom :  I  would  not  grieve 
Thy  band  by  unwelcome  pressing,  would  not 
fear 

Thine  eyes  by  gazing ;  but  I  cannot  live 

Another  night,  and  not  my  passion  shrive. 

IX. 

**  Love !  thou  art  leading  me  from  wintry  cold, 
Lady !  thou  leadest  me  to  summer  cUme, 

And  I  must  taste  the  blossoms  that  unfold 
In  its  ripe  warmth  this  gracious  morning  time." 

So  said,  his  erewhile  timid  lips  grew  bold, 
And  poesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rh^me : 

Great  bliss  was  with  them,  and  great  happineti 

Grew,  hke  a  lusty  flower  in  June's  caress. 

X. 

Farting  they  seem'd  to  tread  upon  the  air, 
Twin  roses  by  the  zephyr  blown  span 

Only  to  meet  sgain  more  close,  and  share 
The  inward  fragrance  of  each  other's  heart. 

She,  to  her  chamber  gone,  a  ditty  fair 
Sang,  of  delicious  love  and  honey' d  dart; 

He  with  light  steps  went  up  a  western  hill, 

And  bade  the  sun  farewell,  and  joy'd  his  fill. 

XI. 

All  close  they  met  again,  before  the  dusk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil, 

All  close  they  met,  all  eves,  before  the  dusk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil, 

Close  in  a  bower  of  hyacinth  and  musk. 
Unknown  of  any,  free  from  whispering  tale 

Ah !  better  had  it  been  for  ever  so, 

Than  idle  ears  should  pleasure  in  their  woe. 

XIL 

Were  they  unhappy  then  t — It  cannot  be^ 
Too  many  tears  for  lovers  have  been  shed. 

Too  many  sighs  give  we  to  them  in  fee, 
Too  much  of  pity  after  they  are  dead, 
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Too  many  doleful  stories  do  we  see, 

Whose  matter  in  bright  gold  were  best  be  read ; 
Except  in  such  a  page  where  Theseus'  spouse 
Over  the  pathless  waves  towards  him  bows. 

XIIL 

But,  for  the  general  award  of  love, 
The  little  sweet  doth  kill  much  bitterness; 

Though  Dido  silent  is  in  under-grove, 
And  Isabella's  was  a  great  distress, 

Though  young  Lorenzo  in  warm  Indian  clove 
Was  not  embalm'd,  this  truth  is  not  the  less — 

Even  bees,  the  little  almsmen  of  spring-bowers, 

Know  there  is  richest  juice  in  poison-flowers. 

XIV. 

With  her  two  brothers  this  fair  lady  dwelt, 
Enriched  from  ancestral  merchandise, 

And  for  them  many  a  weary  hand  did  swell 
In  torched  mines  and  noisy  factories. 

And  many  once  proud-quiver'd  loins  did  melt 
In  blood  from  stinging  whip ; — with  hollow  eyes 

Many  all  day  in  dazzling  river  stood. 

To  take  the  rich-ored  driftings  of  the  flood. 

XV. 

For  them  the  Ceylon  diver  held  his  breath, 
And  went  all  naked  to  the  hungry  shark ; 

For  them  his  ears  gush'd  blood ;  for  them  in  death 
The  seal  on  the  cold  ice  with  piteous  bark 

Lay  full  of  darts  ;  for  them  alone  did  seethe 
A  thousand  men  in  troubles  wide  and  dark : 

Half-ignorant,  they  turn'd  an  easy  wheel. 

That  set  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch  and  peel. 

XVI. 

Why  were  they  proud?  Because  their  marble 
founts 
Gush'd  with  more  pride  than  do  a  wretch's 
tears  f — 
Why  were  they  proud?  Because  fair  orange- 
mounts 
Were  of  more  soft  ascent  than  lazar-stairs  f 
Why  were  they  proud  ?  Because  red-lined  accounts 
Were  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years  f 
Why  were  they  proud  ?  again  we  ask  aloud, 
Why  in  the  name  of  Glory  were  they  proud  t 

XVII. 

Yet  were  these  Florentines  as  self-retired 
In  hungry  pride  and  gainful  cowardice, 

As  two  close  Hebrews  in  that  land  inspired, 
Paled  in  and  vineyarded  from  beggar-spies ; 

The  hawks  of  ship-mast  forests — the  untired 
And  pannier'd  mules  for  ducats  and  old  lie^* 

Quick  cat's-paws  on  the  generous  stray-away,— 

Great  wits  in  Spanish,  Tuscan,  and  Malay. 

XVIII. 

How  was  it  these  same  leger-men  could  spy 

Fair  Isabella  in  her  downy  nestf 
How  could  they  find  out  in  Lorenzo's  eye 

A  straying  from  his  toil  f  Hot  Egypt's  pest 
Into  their  vision  covetous  and  sly ! 

How  could  these  money-bags  see  east  and 
west  ? — 
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Yet  so  they  did — and  every  dealer  fair 
Must  sec  behind,  as  doth  the  hunted  hare. 

XIX. 

O  eloquent  and  famed  Boccaccio ! 

Of  thee  we  now  should  ask  forgiving  boon. 
And  of  thy  spicy  myrtles  as  they  blow, 

And  of  thy  roses  amorous  of  the  moon. 
And  of  thy  lilies,  that  do  paler  grow 

Now  they  can  no  more  hear  thy  ghittern's  tune. 
For  venturing  syllables  that  ill  beseem 
The  quiet  glooms  of  such  a  piteous  theme. 

XX. 

Grant  thou  a  pardon  hero,  and  then  the  tale 
Shall  move  on  soberly,  as  it  is  meet ; 

There  is  no  other  crime,  no  mad  assail 
To  make  old  prose  in  modern  rhyme  more 
sweet : 

But  it  is  done — succeed  the  verse  or  feil— 
To  honour  thee,  and  thy  gone  spirit  greet ; 

To  stead  thee  as  a  verse  in  English  tongue, 

An  echo  of  thee  in  the  north- wind  sung. 

XXI. 

These  brethren  having  found  by  many  signs 
What  love  Lorenzo  for  their  sister  had. 

And  how  she  loved  him  too,  each  unconfines 
His  bitter  thoughts  to  other,  well-nigh  mad 

That  he,  the  servant  of  their  trade  designs, 
Should  in  their  sister's  love  be  blithe  and  glad, 

When  'twas  their  plan  to  coax  her  by  degrees 

To  some  high  noble  and  his  olive-trees. 

XXIL 

And  many  a  jealous  conference  had  they, 
And  many  times  they  bit  their  lips  alone. 

Before  they  fix'd  upon  a  surest  way 
To  make  the  youngster  for  his  crime  atone ; 

And  at  the  last,  these  men  of  cruel  clay 
Cut  Mercy  with  a  sharp  knife  to  the  bone ; 

For  they  resolved  in  some  forest  dim 

To  kill  Lorenzo,  and  there  bury  him. 

XXIII. 

So  on  a  pleasant  morning,  as  he  leant 
Into  the  sunrise  o'er  the  balustrade 

Of  the  garden- terrace,  towards  him  they  bent 
Their  footing  through  the  dews ;  and  to  him 
said, 

"  You  seem  there  in  the  quiet  of  content, 
Lorenzo,  and  we  are  most  loth  to  invade 

Calm  speculation ;  but  if  you  are  wise. 

Bestride  your  steed  while  cold  is  in  the  skies. 

XXIV. 

"  To-day  we  purpose,  ay,  this  hour  we  mount 
To  spur  three  leagues  towards  the  Apennine; 

Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  sun  cotmt 
His  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine." 

Lorenzo,  courteously  as  he  was  wont, 
Bow'd  a  fair  greeting  to  these  serpents'  whine ; 

And  went  in  haste,  to  get  in  readiness, 

With  belt,  and  spur,  and  bracing  huntsman's  dresB. 
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XXV. 

And  as  he  to  the  court-yard  poss'd  along, 
Each  third  step  did  he  pause,  and  listen*d  oft 

If  he  could  hear  his  lady^s  matin-song, 
Or  the  Hght  whisper  of  her  footstep  soft ; 

And  as  he  thus  over  his  passion  hung, 
He  heard  a  laugh  full  musical  aloft ; 

When,  looking  up,  he  saw  her  features  bright 

Smile  through  an  in-door  lattice,  all  delight. 

XXVI. 

"  Love,  Isabel  !*'  said  he,  "I  was  in  pain 
Lest  I  should  miss  to  bid  thee  a  good- morrow: 

Ah  I  what  if  I  should  lose  thee,  when  so  fain 
I  am  to  stifle  all  the  heavy  sorrow 

Of  a  poor  three  hour^s  absence  ?  but  weMl  gain 
Out  of  the  amorous  dark  what  day  doth  borrow. 

Good-bye!  I'll  soon  be  back."— **  Good-bye  1" 
said  she : 

And  as  he  went  she  chanted  merrily. 

XXVII. 

So  the  two  brothers  and  their  murderM  man 
Rode  past  fair  Florence,  to  where  Arno's  stream 

Gurgles  through  straiten'd  banks,  and  still  doth  fan 
Itself  with  dancing  bulrush,  and  the  bream 

Keeps  head  against  the  freshets.     Sick  and  wan 
The  brothers'  faces  in  the  ford  did  seem, 

Lorenzo's    flush  with  love. — They  pass'd   the 
water 

Into  a  forest  quiet  for  the  slaughter. 

XXVIIL 

There  was  Lorenzo  slain  and  buried  in, 
There  in  that  forest  did  his  great  love  cease  ; 

Ah  !  when  a  soul  doth  thus  its  freedom  win, 
It  aches  m  loneliness — is  ill  at  peace 

As  the  break-covert  blood-hounds  of  such  sin  t 
They  dipped  their  swords  in  the  water,  and  did 
tease 

Their  horses  homeward,  with  convulsed  spar, 

Each  richer  by  his  being  a  murderer. 

XXIX. 

They  told  their  sister  how,  with  sudden  speed, 
Lorenzo  had  ta'en  ship  for  foreign  lands. 

Because  of  some  great  urgency  and  need 
In  their  afiairs,  requiring  trusty  hands. 

Poor  girl !  put  on  thy  stifling  widow*s  weed. 
And  'scape  at  once   from    Hope's  accursed 
bands ; 

To-day  thou  wilt  not  see  him,  nor  to-morrow, 

And  the  next  day  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow. 

XXX. 

She  weeps  alone  for  pleasures  not  to  be ; 

Sorely  she  wept  untH  the  night  came  on, 
And  then,  instead  of  love,  O  misery  ! 

She  brooded  o'er  the  luxury  alone : 
His  image  in  the  dusk  she  seem'd  to  see, 

And  to  the  silence  made  a  gentle  moan, 
Spreading  her  perfect  arms  upon  the  air. 
And  on  her  couch  low  murmuring,  **  Where  f  O 
where  t" 


XXXI. 

But  Selfishness,  Love's  cousin,  held  not  long 

Its  fiery  vigil  in  her  single  breast ; 
She  fretted  for  the  golden  hour,  and  hung 

Upon  the  time  with  feverish  unrest~ 
Not  long — for  soon  into  her  heart  a  throng 

Of  higher  occupants,  a  richer  zest, 
Came  tragic ;  passion  not  to  be  subdued. 
And  sorrow  for  her  love  in  travels  rude. 

XXXH. 

In  the  mid-days  of  autumn,  on  their  eves 
The  breath  of  Winter  comes  from  far  away. 

And  the  sick  west  continually  bereaves 
Of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a  roundelay 

Of  death  among  the  bushes  and  the  leaves. 
To  make  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  stray 

From  his  north  cavern.     So  sweet  Isabel 

By  grradual  decay  from  beauty  fell, 

XXXIU. 

Because  Lorenzo  came  not.     Oftentimes 
She  ask'd  her  brothers,  with  an  eye  all  pale, 

Striving  to  be  itself,  what  dungeon  chmes 
Could  keep  him  off  so  long  ?  They  spake  a  tale 

Time  after  time,  to  quiet  her.     Their  crimes 
Came  on  them,  like  a  smoke  from  Hinnom's 
vale; 

And  every  night  in  dreams  they  groan'd  aloud. 

To  see  their  sister  in  her  snowy  shroud. 

XXXIV. 

And  she  had  died  in  drowsy  ignorance. 
But  for  a  thing  more  deadly  dark  than  all; 

It  came  like  a  fierce  potion,  drunk  by  chance, 
Which  saves  a  sick  man  from  the  feather'd  pall 

For  some  few  gasping  moments;  hke  a  lance. 
Waking  an  Indian  from  his  cloudy  hall 

With  cruel  pierce,  and  bringing  him  again 

Sense  of  the  gnawing  fire  at  heart  and  brain. 

XXXV. 

It  was  a  vision. — In  the  drowsy  gloom. 
The  dull  of  midnight,  at  her  couch's  foot 

Lorenzo  stood,  and  wept :  the  forest  tomb 
Had  marr'd  his  glossy  hair  which  once  could 
shoot 

Lustre  into  the  sun,  and  put  cold  doom 
Upon  his  lips,  and  taken  the  soft  lute 

From  his  lorn  voice,  and  past  his  loamed  ears 

Had  made  a  miry  channel  for  his  tears. 

XXX  VL 

Strange  sound  it  was,  when  the  pale  shadow 
spake; 

For  there  was  striving,  in  its  piteous  tongue. 
To  speak  as  when  on  earth  it  was  awake. 

And  Isabella  on  its  music  hung: 
Languor  there  was  in  it,  and  tremulous  shake, 

As  in  a  palsied  Druid's  harp  unstrung; 
And  through  it  moan'd  a  ghostly  under-song, 
Like  hoarse  night- gusts  sepulchral  briers  among. 

XXXVIL 

Its  eyes,  though  wild,  were  still  all  dewy  bright 
With  love,  and  kept  all  phantom  fear  aloof 
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From  the  poor  girl  by  magic  of  their  light, 
The  while  it  did  unthread  the  horrid  woof 

Of  the  late  darken*d  time, — ^the  murderous  spite 
Of  pride  and  avarice, — the  dark  pine  roof 

In  the  forest, — and  the  sodden  turfed  dell, 

Where,  without  any  word,  from  stabs  he  fell. 

XXXVIII. 

• 

Saying  moreover,  ** Isabel,  my  sweet! 

Red  whortle-berries  droop  above  my  head. 
And  a  large  flint-stone  weighs  upon  my  feet ; 

Around  me  beeches  and  high  chestnuts  shed 
Their  leaves  and  prickly  nuts ;  a  sheep-fold  bleat 

Comes  from  beyond  the  river  to  my  bed : 
Go,  shed  one  tear  upon  my  heather-bloom, 
And  it  shall  comfort  me  within  the  tomb. 

XXXIX. 

*'  I  am  a  shadow  now,  alas  !  alas ! 

Upon  the  skirts  of  human-nature  dwelling 
Alone :  I  chant  alone  the  holy  mass. 

While  little  sounds  of  life  are  round  me  knelling, 
And  glossy  bees  at  noon  do  field  ward  pass. 

And  many  a  chapel-bell  the  hour  is  telling, 
Paining  me  through :  those  sounds  grow  strange 

to  me. 
And  thou  art  distant  in  Humanity. 

XL. 

*'  I  know  what  was,  I  feel  full  well  what  is. 
And  I  should  rage,  if  spirits  could  go  mad  ; 

Though  I  forget  the  taste  of  earthly  bliss, 
That  paleness  warms  my  grave,  as  though  I  had 

A  Seraph  chosen  from  the  bright  abyss 
To  be  my  spouse :  thy  paleness  makes  me  glad : 

Thy  beauty  grows  upon  me,  and  I  feel 

A  greater  love  through  all  my  essence  steal." 

XLI. 

The  Spirit  moarn*d  **  Adieu!"— dissolved,  and 
left 

The  atom  darkness  in  a  slow  turmoil ; 
As  when  of  healthful  midnight  sleep  bereft. 

Thinking  on  rugged  hours  and  fruitless  toil, 
We  put  our  eyes  into  a  pillowy  cleft. 

And  see  the  spangly  gloom  froth  up  and  boil : 
It  made  sad  Isabella's  eyelids  ache. 
And  in  the  dawn  she  started  up  awake ; 

XLII. 

"  Ha !  ha  !'*  s^d  she,  "  I  knew  not  this  hard  life, 
I  thought  the  worst  was  simple  misery ; 

I  thought  some  Fate  with  pleasure  or  with  strife 
Portion'd  us — happy  days,  or  else  to  die ; 

But  there  is  crime — a  brother's  bloody  knife ! 
Sweet  Spirit,  thou  hast  school'd  my  infancy : 

I'll  visit  thee  for  this,  and  kiss  thine  eyes. 

And  greet  thee  morn  and  even  in  the  skies." 

XLIII. 

When  the  fiill  morning  came,  she  had  devised 
How  she  might  secret  to  the  forest  hie ; 

How  she  might  find  the  clay,  fo  dearly  prized, 
And  sing  to  it  one  latest  lullaby ; 

How  her  short  absence  might  be  unsurmised, 
While  she  the  inmost  of  the  dream  would  try. 

Resolved,  she  took  with  her  an  aged  nurse, 

And  went  into  that  dismal  forest-hearse. 


XLIV. 

See,  as  they  creep  along  the  river-side 

How  she  doth  whisper  to  that  aged  Dame, 
And,  after  looking  round  the  champiugn  wide. 
Shows  her  a  knife. — *'What  feverous  heetie 
flame 
Burns  in   thee,   child  f— What  good  can   thee 
betide. 
That  thou  shouldst  smile  again  f" — The  even* 
ing  came, 
And  they  had  found  Lorenzo's  earthy  bed; 
The  flint  was  there,  the  berries  at  his  head. 

XLV. 

Who  hath  not  loiter'd  in  a  green  church*yard, 
And  let  his  spirit,  like  a  demon-mole, 

Work  through  the  clayey  soil  and  gravel  hard, 
To  see  skull,  coflin'd  hones,  and  funeral  stole ; 

Pitying  each  form  that  hungry  Death  hath  marr*d, 
And  filling  it  once  more  with  human  soul  f 

Ah !  this  is  holiday  to  what  was  felt 

When  Isabella  by  Lorenzo  knelt. 

XLVL 

She  gazed  into  the  fresh-thrown  mould,  as  though 
One  glance  did  fully  all  its  secrets  tell ; 

Clearly  she  saw,  as  other  eyes  would  know 
Pale  Umbs  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  well; 

Upon  the  murderous  spot  she  seem'd  to  grow. 
Like  to  a  native  Uly  of  the  dell : 

Then  with  her  knife,  all  sudden,  she  began 

To  dig  more  fervently  than  misers  can. 

XLVH. 

Soon  she  turn'd  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon 
Her  silk  had  play'd  in  purple  phantasies; 

She  kiss'd  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  stone, 
And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries 

And  freezes  utterly  unto  the  bone 
Those  dainties  made  to  still  an  infant's  cries  s 

Then  'gan  she  work  again ;  nor  stay'd  her  care, 

But  to  throw  back  at  times  her  veiUng  hair. 

XLVin. 

That  old  nurse  stood  beside  her  wondering, 
Until  her  heart  felt  pity  to  the  core 

At  sight  of  such  a  dismal  labouring, 
And  so  she  kneeled,  with  her  locks  all  hoar, 

And  put  her  lean  hands  to  ihe  horrid  thing: 
Three  hours  they  labour'd  at  this  travail  sore ; 

At  last  they  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave, 

And  Isabella  did  not  stump  and  rave. 

XLIX. 

Ah !  wherefore  all  this  wormy  circumstance  ? 

Why  linger  at  the  yawning  tomb  so  long  t 
O  for  the  gentleness  of  old  Romance, 

The  simple  plaining  of  a  minstrel's  song! 
Fair  reader,  at  the  old  tale  take  a  glance, 

For  hear,  in  truth,  it  doth  not  well  belong 
To  speak : — 0  turn  thee  to  the  very  tale. 
And  taste  the  music  of  that  vision  pale. 

L. 

With  duller  steel  than  the  Persian  sword 
They  cut  away  no  formless  monster's  heed, 
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But  one,  whose  gentleness  did  well  accord 
With  death,  as  life.  The  ancient  harps  have  said. 

Love  never  dies,  but  lives,  immortal  Lord : 
If  Love  impersonate  was  ever  dead. 

Pale  Isabella  kissM  it,  and  low  moan'd. 

'Twas  love;  cold,— dead  indeed,  but  not  de- 
throned. 

LI. 

In  anxious  secrecy  they  took  it  home, 
And  then  the  prize  was  all  for  Isabel : 

She  calm*d  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden  comb, 
And  all  around  each  eye's  sepulchral  cell 

Pointed  each  fringed  lash ;  the  smeared  loam 
With  tears,  as  chilly  as  a  dripping  well, 

She  drench'd  away : — and  still  she  comb*d,  and 
kept 

Sighing  all  day — and  still  she  kissM,  and  wept. 

LII. 

Then  in  a  silken  scarf, — sweet  with  the  dews 
Of  precious  flowers  pluckM  in  Araby, 

And  divine  liquids  come  with  odorous  ooze 
Through  the  cold  serpent-pipe  refrcshfully, — 

She  wrappM  it  up ;  and  for  its  tomb  did  choose 
A  garden-spot,  wherein  she  laid  it  by, 

And  cover'd  it  with  mould,  and  o'er  it  set 

Sweet  Basil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  wet. 

LIII. 

And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  sun, 
And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees, 

And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run, 
And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeze ; 

She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  done, 
And  the  new  mom  she  saw  not :  but  in  peace 

Hung  over  her  sweet  Basil  evermore, 

And  moiaten'd  it  with  tears  unto  the  core. 

LIV. 

And  80  she  ever  fed  it  with  thin  tears. 
Whence  thick,  and  green,  and  beautiful  it  grew. 

So  that  it  smelt  more  balmy  than  its  peers 
Of  Basil-tufts  in  Florence ;  for  it  drew 

Nature  besides,  and  life,  from  human  fears. 
From  the  fast-mouldering  head  there  shut  from 
view: 

So  that  the  jewel,  safely  casketed. 

Came  forth,  and  in  perfumed  leafits  spread. 

LV. 

O  Melancholy,  linger  here  awhile ! 

O  Music,  Music,  breathe  despondingly ! 
O  Echo,  Echo,  from  some  sombre  isle. 

Unknown,  Lethean,  sigh  to  us — 0  sigh ! 
Spirits  in  grief,  lift  up  your  heads,  and  smile ; 

Lift  up  your  heads,  sweet  Spirits,  heavily. 
And  make  a  pale  light  in  your  cypress  glooms, 
Tinting  with  silver  wan  your  marble  tombs. 

LVL 

Moan  hither,  all  ye  syllables  of  woe, 
From  the  deep  throat  of  sad  Melpomene ! 

Through  bronzed  lyre  in  tragic  order  go. 
And  touch  the  strings  into  a  mystery ; 

Sound  mournfully  upon  the  winds  and  low ; 
For  simple  Isabel  is  soon  to  be 


Among  the  dead :  she  withers,  like  a  palm 
Cut  by  an  Indian  for  its  juicy  balm. 

LVIL 

O  leave  the  palm  to  wither  by  itself; 

Let  not  quick  Winter  chill  its  dying  hour  !— 
It  may  not  be — those  Baalites  of  pelf, 

Her  brethren,  noted  the  continual  shower 
From  her  dead  eyes ;  and  many  a  curious  elf. 

Among    her    kindred,    wonder'd    that    such 
dower 
Of  youth  and  beauty  should  be  thrown  aside 
By  one  mark'd  out  to  be  a  Noble's  bride. 

LVIIL 

And,  furthermore,  her  brethren  wonder'd  much 
Why  she  sat  drooping  by  the  Basil  green, 

And  why  it  flourished,  as  by  magic  touch  ; 
Greatly  they  wonder'd  what  the  thing  mi^t 
mean: 

They  could  not  surely  give  belief,  that  such 
A  very  nothing  would  have  power  to  wean 

Her  from  her  own  fair  youth,  and  pleasures  gaj. 

And  even  remembrance  of  her  love's  delay. 

LIX. 

Therefore  they  watch'd  a  time  when  they  might 
sift 

This  hidden  whim ;  and  long  they  watch'd  in 
vain; 
For  seldom  did  she  go  to  chapel- shrift. 

And  seldom  felt  she  any  hunger-pain; 
And  when  she  left,  she  hurried  back,  as  swift 

As  bird  on  wing  to  breast  its  eggs  again  ; 
And,  patient  as  a  hen-bird,  sat  her  there 
Beside  her  Basil,  weeping  through  her  hair. 

LX. 

Yet  they  contrived  to  steal  the  Basil-pot, 

And  to  examine  it  in  secret  place : 
The  thing  was  vile  with  green  and  Uvid  spot, 

And  yet  they  knew  it  was  Lorenzo's  fice : 
The  guerdon  of  their  murder  they  had  got. 

And  so  left  Florence  in  a  moment's  space. 
Never  to  turn  again.— Away  they  went. 
With  blood  upon  their  heads,  to  banishmenL 

LXL 

O  Melancholy,  turn  thine  eyes  away ! 

O  Music,  Music,  breathe  despondingly ! 
O  Echo,  Echo,  on  some  other  day, 

From  isles  Lethean,  sigh  to  ur— O  sigh ! 
Spirits  of  grief,  sing  not  your  **  Well-a-way  ! 

For  Isabel,  sweet  Isabel,  will  die ; 
Will  die  a  death  too  lone  and  incomplete. 
Now  they  have  ta'en  away  her  Basil  sweet. 

Lxn. 

Piteous  she  look'd  on  dead  and  senseless  things. 
Asking  for  her  lost  Basil  amorously ; 

And  with  melodious  chuckle  in  the  strings 
Of  her  lorn  voice,  she  oftentimes  would  cry 

After  the  Pilgrim  in  his  wanderings, 
To  ask  him  where  her  Basil  yms ;  and  why 

'Twas  hid  from    her:   "For    cruel  'tis,"  said 
she, 

'*  To  steal  my  Batil-pot  away  from  me." 
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LXIII. 

And  so  she  pined,  and  so  she  died  forlorn, 

Imploring  for  her  Basil  to  the  last. 
No  heart  was  there  in  Florence  but  did  mourn 

In  pity  of  her  love,  so  overcast. 
And  a  sad  ditty  of  this  story  born 

From  mouth  to  mouth  through  all  the  country 
pass'd : 
Still  is  the  burthen  sung— *•  O  cruelty, 
To  steal  my  Basil-pot  away  from  me  !'* 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES. 


I. 

St.  Aokes'  Eve— Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was ! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold ; 
The  hare  limp'd  trembUng  through  the  frozen 

grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman^s  fingers,  while  he 

told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath. 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
^eem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death, 
F«8tthe  sweet  Virginia  picture,  while  his  prayer 

he  saith. 

II. 

His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man ; 
Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees, 
And  back  returneth,  meager,  barefoot,  wan. 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees : 
The  sculptured  dead,  on  each  side,  seem  to 

freeze. 
Imprisoned  in  black,  purgatorial  rails : 
Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat'ries, 
He  paaseth  by  ;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  how  they  may  acba  in  icy  hoods  and 

mails. 

III. 

Northward  he  tumeth  through  a  little  door, 
And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  Music*8  golden 

tongue 
Flatter* d  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor ; 
But  no'— already  had  his  death-bell  rung ; 
The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung ; 
His  was  harsh  penance  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve : 
Another  wd^  he  went,  and  soon  among 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve. 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners'  sake  to 

grieve. 

IV. 

That  ancient  Beadsman  heard    the  prelude 

soft; 
And^so  it  chanced,  for  many  a  door  was  wide. 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.    Soon,  up  aloft, 
The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide : 
The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride. 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests : 
The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed, 


Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests. 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  cross- wise 
on  their  breasts. 

V. 

At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry, 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array, 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  brain,  new  stuff'd,  in  youth,  with  triumphs 

gay 
Of  old  romance.    These  let  us  wish  away. 
And  turn,  sole-thoughted,  to  one  Lady  there, 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day. 
On  love,  and  wing'd  St.  Agnes'  saintly  care, 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  fully  many  times 

declare. 

VI. 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 
Young  Virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honey'd  middle  of  the  night. 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright; 
As,  suppcrless  to  bed  they  must  retire. 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white ; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they 
desire. 

vn. 

Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline : 
The  music,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain, 
She  scarcely  heard :  her  maiden  eyea  divine, 
Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by — she  heeded  not  at  all :  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier. 
And  back  retired ;  not  cool'd  by  high  disdain. 
But  she  saw  not :  her  heart  was  otherwhere : 
She  sigh'd  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the 
year. 

vni. 

She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes. 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  abort: 
The  hallow'd  hour  was  near  at  hand:  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport ; 
'Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Hoodwink'd  whh  fairy  fancy ;  all  amort. 
Save  to  St.  Agnes,  and  her  lambs  unshorn, 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  mom. 

IX. 

So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire, 
She  linger'd  still.  Meantime,  across  the  moors. 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.    Beside  the  portal  doors, 
Buttress'd   from    moonlight,  stands   he,  and 

implores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hoars, 
That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen ; 
Perchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kise— in  sooth 

•uch  things  have  been. 

X. 

He  ventures  in :  let  no  buii'd  whisper  teQi 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hiudred  sworda 
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Will  storm  his  heart,  Lovers  fev*rou9  citadel: 
For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes, 
Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords. 
Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  Uncage :  not  one  breast  afibrds 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul, 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  aonL 

XI. 

Ah,  happy  chance !  the  aged  creature  came, 
Shofiling  along  with  ivory -headed  wand, 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's  flame, 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland: 
He  startled  her ;  but  soon  she  knew  his  hce, 
Atkd  grasp* d  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand, 
Saying,  '*  Mercy,  Porphyro !  hie  thee  from  this 
place; 
Tbey  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  bloodthirsty 


race! 


I 


xir. 


"  Get  hence !  get  hence !  there's  dwarfish  Hil- 

debrand ; 
He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land : 
Then  there's  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  gray  hairs — Alas  me  !  flit ! 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away." — **  Ah,  gossip  dear. 
We're  safe  enough ;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit, 
And  tell  me  how" — '*  Good  Saints !  not  here, 

not  here ; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy 

bier." 

XIII. 

He  fbllow'd  through  a  lowly  arched  way, 
finishing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume, 
And  as  she  mutter'd  "  Well-a— well-a-day !" 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlit  room, 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
"  Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,"  said  he, 
**  O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see, 
When  they  St.  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  piously." 

XIV. 

"  St.  Agnes !  Ah !  it  is  St.  Agnes'  Eve- 
Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days : 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve, 
And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fays, 
To  Tenture  so :  it  fills  me  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro ! — St.  Agnes'  Eve  ! 
God's  help !  my  lady  fair  the  conjuror  plays 
This  very  night  t  good  angels  her  deceive ! 
But  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I've  mickle  time  to 


gneve 


ff 


XV. 


Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon, 
While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look. 
Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  keepeth  closed  a  wondrous  riddle-book. 
As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney-nook. 
B  jt  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  told 
His  lady's  purpose ;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  ihose  enchantments  cold, 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 


XVL 

Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose. 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot :  then  doth  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start : 
'*  A  cruel  man  and  impiotis  thou  art : 
Sweet  lady,  let  her  play,  and  sleep,  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  &r  apart 
From   wicked  men  like   thee.     Go,  go! — ^I 
deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thoa  didst 


seem. 


XVIL 


»t 


"  I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear,* 
Quoth  Porphyro  :  '*  O  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last 

prayer, 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace, 
Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face : 
Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tears ; 
Or  I  will,  even  in  ai  moment's  space. 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears. 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fang'd 
than  wolves  and  bears." 

XVIIL 

"  Ah  !  why  wilt  thou  afiright  a  feeble  soul  f 
A  poor,  weak,    palsy-stricken,    church-yard 

thing, 
Whose  passing-bell  may,  ere  the  midnight, 

toll; 
Whose   prayers   for    thee,    each   mom    and 

evening. 
Were  never  miss'd." — Thus  plaining,  doth  she 

bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  bummg  Porphyro ; 
So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing. 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 

XIX. 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy. 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied, 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride, 
While  legion'd  fairies  paced  the  coverlet. 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met, 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monstrous 
debt. 

XX. 

"  It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,"  said  the  Dame : 
'*  All  dfttes  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night:  by  the  tambour 

frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see :  no  time  to  spare. 
For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience ;  kneel  in 

prayer 
The  while:    Ah!  thou  must  needs  the  lady 

wed. 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  graTe  among  the 

dead." 
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XXI. 

So  saying  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 
The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pass'd ; 
The  dame  retum'd,  and  whisper'd  in  his  ear 
To  follow  her ;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.    Safe  at  last, 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The  maiden's  chamber,  silken,  hush*d,  and 

chaste ; 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleased  amain. 
His  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her 
brain. 

XXII. 

Her  fait' ring  hand  upon  the  balustrade, 
Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair. 
When  Madeline,  St.  Agnes'  charmed  maid, 
Rose,  like  a  mission'd  spirit,  unaware : 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  care, 
She  turn*d,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.     Now  prepare, 
Young  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed  ; 
She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-dove  fray'd 
and  fled. 

XXIII. 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died: 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide : 
No  utter' d  syllable,  or,  woe  betide  ! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side ; 
As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled,  in  her 
dell. 

XXIV. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arch' d  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot- 
grass. 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device. 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask'd  wings ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries. 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blush' d  with  blood  of  queens 
and  kings. 

XXV. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon : 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest. 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst. 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 
Save  wings,  for  beaTen : — Porphyro  grew  faint : 
She  knelt,  to  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal 
taint. 

XXVI. 

Anon  his  heart  revives:  her  Tetpers  done, 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  boddice ;  by  degrees 


Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustUng  to  her  knees: 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed. 
Pensive  awhile,  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 
In  fiincy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed, 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is 
fled. 

XXVII. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplez'd  she  lay. 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away ; 
Flown,  Hke  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day; 
Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain ; 
Clasp' d  hke  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims 

pray ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud 

again. 

XXVIII. 

Stol'n  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 
Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress. 
And  listen' d  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness; 
Which   when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he 

bless. 
And  breathed  himself:  then  from  the  closet 

crept. 
Noiseless  as  fear  m  a  wide  wilderness. 
And  over  the  bush'd  carpet,  silent,  stept. 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lo ! — ^how 

fast  she  slept. 

XXIX. 

Then  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguish'd,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet: — 
O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion. 
The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet. 
Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone :— - 
The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is 
gone. 

XXX. 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep. 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'd. 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd ; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucid  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr'd 
From  Fez ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one. 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  Lebanon. 

XXXI. 

These  delicatcs  he  heap'd  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver :  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night. 
Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light.— 
*'  And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake ! 
Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite : 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes'  sake. 
Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth 
ache." 
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XXXII. 


Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.     Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dosk  curtains : — ^twas  a  midnight  charm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam ; 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies: 
It  seem'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  steadfast  spell  his  lady's  eyes ; 
So  mused  awhile,  entoil'd  in  woofed  phantasies. 

XXXIII. 

Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and,  in  chords  that  tenderest  be, 
He  play*d  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute, 
In     Provence  call'd,    **  La  belle  dame  sans 

mercy ;" 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody; — 
Wherewith  disturbed,  she  utter'd  a  soft  moan : 
He  ceased — she  panted  quick — and  suddenly 
Her  blue  aifrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone : 
Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-sculptured 
stone. 

XXXIV. 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep : 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expell'd 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep. 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep, 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh ; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep  ; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye, 
Fearing    to    move    or    speak,    she    look'd    so 
dreamingly. 

XXXV. 

"  Ah,  Porphyro !"  said  she,  "  but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 
Made  tunable  with  every  sweetest  vow ; 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear : 
How  changed  thou  art !  how  pallid,  chill,  and 

drear ! 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear ! 
O  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe. 
For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where 
to  go." 

XXX  VL 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion'd  iar 
At  theae  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose. 
Ethereal,  flnah'd,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  'mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose ; 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  odour  with  the  violet, — 
Solution  sweet  i  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Like  Love's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes ;    St.  Agnes*  moon 
hath  set. 

XXXVIL 

*Tia   dark:   quick   pattereth  the  flaw-blown 

sleet: 
"  This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline !" 
*Tis  dark :  the  iced  ftusts  still  rave  and  beat : 
**  No  dream,  alas !  alatf !  and  woe  is  mine ! 


Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine. 
Cruel !  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring  f 
I  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine. 
Though  thou  Ibrsakest  a  deceived  thing ; — 
A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  nnpnmed  wing.** 

XXXVIII. 

**  My  Madeline !  sweet  dreamer !  lovely  bride ! 

Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  f 

Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-shaped  and  vermeil 

dyed? 
Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my 
After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
A  famish'd  pilgrim, — saved  by  miracle. 
Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest 
Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thou  think'st  well 
To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel. 

XXXIX. 

*'  Hark  !  'tis  an  elfin-storm  from  £riry-land. 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed: 
Arise — arise  !  the  morning  is  at  hand  ; — 
The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed : — 
Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed ; 
There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see,— 
Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead : 
Awake  !  arise !  my  love,  and  fearless  be. 
For  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home  lor 
thee." 

XL. 

She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  fean. 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around. 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  speai^— 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  ihey 

found, — 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
A  chain-dropp'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each 

door; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and 

hound, 
Flutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar ; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

XLI. 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ; 
Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  gHde, 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl, 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side : 
The  wakeful  bloodhoimd  rose,  and  shook  his 

hide 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns: 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide  i—^ 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  foot- worn  stones ; 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges 

groans. 

XLIL 

And  they  are  gone :  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe. 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and  form 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin- worm. 
Were  long  be-nightmared.    Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy-twitch'd,  with  meagre  fiice  deform ; 
The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told. 
For  aye  unsought-for    slept    among  his  ashes 
cold. 
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BOOK  I. 

Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 

Far  sanken  from  the  healihy  hreath  of  mom, 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one  star, 

Sat  gray- hair' d  Saturn,  quiei  as  a  stone, 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair ; 

Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 

Like  cloud  on  cloud.     No  stir  of  air  was  there, 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 

Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feaiher'd  grass,    O  aching  time !  O  moments  big  as  years ! 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest.  All  as  ye  pass  swell  out  the  monstrous  truth, 

A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more    And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefs 


Would  come  in  these  like  accents ;  O  how  frail 

To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  Gods ! 

*'  Saturn,  look  up ! — though  wherefore,  poor  old 

King? 
I  have  no  comfort  for  thee,  no  not  one : 
I  cannot  say,  *  O  wherefore  sleepest  thouf 
!  For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 
:  Knows  thee  not,  thus  afflicted,  for  a  God ; 
And  ocean  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise, 
Has  from  thy  sceptre  pass'd ;  and  all  the  air 
;Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  majesty. 
jThy  thunder,  conscious  of  the  new  command, 
i  Rumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  fallen  house ; 
And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  hands 
Scorches  and  burns  our  once  serene  domain. 


By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity 

Spreading  a  shade :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 

Press'd  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  the  margin- sand  large  foot-marks  went. 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  stray'd, 
And  slept  there  since.     Upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred  ;  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed; 
While  his  bow'd  head  seem'd  list'ning  to  the 

Earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet. 

It  seem'd  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his 
place; 
But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  hand 
Touch'd  his  wide  shoulders,  after  bending  low 
With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not. 
She  was  a  Goddess  of  the. infant  world; 
By  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amazon 
Had  stood  a  pigmy's  height ;  she  would  have  ta'cn 
Achilles  by  the  hair  and  bent  his  neck ; 
Or  with  a  finger  stay'd  Ixion's  wheel. 
Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian  sphinx, 
Pedestall'd  haply  in  a  palace-court. 
When  sages  look'd  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 
But  oh!  how  unlike  marble  was  that  face: 
How  beautiful,  if  Sorrow  had  not  made 
Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty's  self. 
There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard, 
As  if  calamity  had  but  began  ; 
As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  days 
Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 
Was  with  its  stored  thunder  labouring  up. 
One  hand  she  press'd  upon  that  aching  spot 
Where  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  there, 
Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  pain : 
The  other  upon  Saturn's  bended  neck 
She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 
Leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  words  she  spake 
In  solemn  tenor  and  deep  organ-tone : 
Some  mourning  words,  which  in  our  feeble  tongue 


*  If  any  apology  be  thooght  necessary  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  unfinished  poem  of  Hvpebion,  the  publish- 
ers beg  to  state  that  they  alone  are  responsible,  as  it 
was  printed  at  their  particular  request,  and  contrary 
to  the  wish  of  the  author.  The  poem  was  intended  to 
have  been  of  equal  length  with  Endymion,  but  the  re- 
ception given  to  that  worlc  discouraged  the  author  fh>m 
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That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 
Saturn,  sleep  on : — O  thoughtless,  why  did  I 
Thus  violate  thy  slumb'rous  solitude  f 
Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyes  f 
Saturn,  sleep  on !  while  at  thy  feet  I  weep." 

As  when,  upon  a  tranced  summer-night, 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods. 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars. 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir. 
Save  from  one  grodual  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off. 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave : 
So  came  these  words  and  went ;  the  while  in  tean 
She  touch'd  her  fair  large  forehead  to  the  ground. 
Just  where  her  falling  hair  might  be  outspread 
A  soft  and  silken  mat  for  Saturn's  feet. 
One  moon,  with  alternation  slow,  had  shed 
Her  silver  seasons  four  upon  the  night, 
And  still  these  two  were  postured  motionlen. 
Like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern; 
The  frozen  God  still  couchant  on  the  earth, 
And  the  sad  Goddess  weeping  at  his  feet: 
Until  at  length  old  Saturn  lifted  up 
His  faded  eyes,  and  saw  his  kingdom  gone, 
And  all  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  place. 
And  that  fair  kneeling  Goddess ;  and  then  spake 
As  with  a  palsied  tongue,  and  while  his  beard 
Shook  horrid  with  such  aspen-malady : 
"  O  tender  spouse  of  gold  Hyperion, 
Thea,  I  feel  thee  ere  I  see  thy  face ; 
Look  up,  and  let  me  see  our  doom  in  it ; 
Look  up,  and  tell  me  if  this  feeble  shape 
Is  Saturn's ;  tell  me,  if  thou  hear'st  the  voice 
Of  Saturn  ;  tell  me,  if  this  wrinkling  brow, 
Naked  and  bare  of  its  great  diadem, 
Peers  Hke  the  front  of  Saturn.    Who  had  power 
To  make  me  desolate  ?  whence  came  the  strength  ? 
How  was  it  nurtured  to  such  bursting  forth. 
While  Fate  seem'd  strangled   in  my  nenrona 

grasp  f 
But  it  is  so ;  and  I  am  smother'd  up. 
And  buried  from  all  godlike  exercise 
Of  influence  benign  on  planets  pale. 
Of  admonitions  to  the  winds  and  seas. 
Of  peaceful  sway  above  man's  harvesting. 
And  all  those  acts  which  Deity  supreme 
Doth  ease  its  heart  of  love  in.— I  am  gone 
Away  from  my  own  bosom :  I  have  left 
My  strong  identity,  my  real  self, 
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SoniewlMre  ^tw<»#>n  iHa  rhroms,  and  wtietB  I  at 
Bern  dn  ihw  :<pm  .)i  earth.    Hearrh,  Thea,  search  I 
Open  thin*^  ^.y^n  f*t(*mi>,  ami  :«phere  them  round 
Opon  all  Ap^^*i :  !<pacj;  tuarr'ri.  And  loni  ot'  light : 
9pttce  r<%gi<)n'd  with  litis-«tr:  and  harren  9oui; 
jljpares  of  tire,  and  nil  the  yawn  oi  \ini\ — 
Search,  Thea,  Marr.n  !  and  rell  me.  tt'  ihoa  aee^ 
A  d^rtain  iihape  or  .shadow,  making  way 
With  vrings  or  chanoc  tierce  to  repomeaa 
A  heaiven  he  loot  <>rewhile  :  a.  muat — tC  must 
B«  of  npe  pr<Hire9»— Baium  muac  be  fun^ 
Tea,  (here  miisc  be  a  ijolden  victory ; 
Tkere  muat  be  Goda  thrown  down,  and  tnuBpen 

blown 
Of  rriomph  calm,  and  hymnn  of  featiTai 
Cpon  the  gold  clouds  metropolitan. 
Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  i^iiver  stir 
Of  strings  in  hollow  sh^lU ;  and  there  dhall  be 
Besntit'ul  thinga  made  new,  for  the  surpriae 
Of  the  sky-chiidr(»n;  I  will  i^ve  command: 
Tlwa !  Thea  :  where  is  .Satarn  V 

Tkia  pasmon  lifted  him  upon  hia  feet. 
And  made  hm  handfi  ro  srniggie  in  the  air. 
His  Dmid  locka  to  shake  and  ooze  with  sweat, 
ffis  syea  to  fever  out,  hi*  voice  ro  cease. 
Ha  siood,  and  heard  ooc  Thea's  sobbing  deep; 
A  licile  time,  and  then  agaia  h«  snareh'd 
Uftervice  thus : — **  Bat  cannoc  I  create  7 
Cmmmm  I  form  ?    Cannot  I  ^Mhioo  forth 
Afiorber  world,  another  aniTcrse, 
To  overbear  and  crumble  this  to  nought  7 
Whore  it  another  chaoa?    Where  r^—That  word 
Foond  way  onto  Olympvw,  and  made  quako 
TW  rebel  three.    Thea  wae  startled  op. 
And  in  ber  bearing  wse  a  sort  of  hope, 
Ao  choe  she  qudi'Voieed  speke,  yet  foil  of  awe. 

"TUe  cheers  oar  lallen  boose:  come  to  oar 
fnefkds 

0  8af«m !  cooie  away,  and  grre  them  heart ; 

1  know  the  covert,  for  thence  came  I  hither." 
Tkos  brief;  then  with  beseeching  eyes  she  went 
With  backward  footing  through  the  shade  a  space : 
He  followed,  and  she  lom'd  to  lead  the  way 
Tbroagh  aged  boughs,  that  yielded  bke  the  nisi 
WUch  eagles  cleave,  opmoonting  firom  their  neat. 

Meanwhile  in  other  realms  big  tears  were  shed. 
More  sorrow  hke  to  this,  and  such  like  woe. 
Too  boge  for  mortal  tongue  or  pen  of  scribe : 
Tbe  Tiiane  fiercet  self-bid,  or  prison-boond, 
Ofotfi'd  for  (be  old  allegiance  oooe  more. 
And  lieten'd  in  sbsrp  poio  for  Saturn's  Yoice. 
Bat  one  of  (be  whole  mamoiotb-brood  etill  kept 
Hie  tov'reignty,  and  role,  and  majesty ; — 
Biasing  Hyperion  on  hie  orbed  fire 
Still  eat,  still  sno/Td  (be  incense,  teeming  op 
From  man  to  the  san*s  God ;  yet  onsecare : 
For  as  among  us  mortals  omene  drear 
Fright  and  perplex,  so  also  sfandder*d  be- 
Not  at  dog's  bowl,  or  gloom-bird'a  hated  screech. 
Or  the  familiar  visiting  of  one 
Upon  the  first  toll  of  his  passing-bell, 
Or  prophesyings  of  the  midnight  lamp; 
Bat  horrors,  portion'd  to  a  giant  nerve. 
Oft  made  Hyperion  ache.    His  palace  bright, 
Baation'd  with  pyramids  of  glowing  gold* 


And  touch'd  with  ahade  of  bronzed  abelisiu, 
Giared  a  blood -red  ihroutrh  ail  us  thousand  courts 
Arches,  and  domes,  and  dery  galleries ; 
And  all  iia  curtains  of  Aumnxm  clouds 
Flushed  sngeriy :  while  aomenmes  eagie^  wingB» 
Unseen  before  by  Goda  or  wondering  men. 
Darkened  the  place ;  and  neighing  steeds 

heard, 
Not  beard  before  by  <^oda  or  wondering  men. 
Also,  when  he  would  taaie  the  spicy  wreatho 
(jf  incense,  breathed  aiutr  tirom  sacred  hiila. 
Instead  of  sweeta,  hia  ample  palate  took 
Savour  of  poiaoooua  braas  and  metal  aick : 
And  so,  when  harbour' d  in  the  sleepy 
After  the  full  completion  of  fioir  day,— 
For  reat  divine  upon  exalted  couch. 
And  slumber  in  the  arma  of  melody. 
He  paced  away  the  pleasant  hours  of  e: 
With  srnde  coloeaal,  on  trom  hall  to  hdil; 
While  for  within  each  aisle  and  deep  receaa^ 
Hia  winged  miniona  in  cioae  cluatera  mod, 
Amaxed  and  tiill  of  fear ;  like  anxious  men 
Who  on  wide  plains  gather  in  panting  troopa. 
When  earthquakea  jar  their   botilementa   aad 

towers. 
Even  now,  while  Samro,  roused  from  icy 
Went  step  for  step  with  Thea  through  the  w< 
Hyperion,  leaving  twilight  in  the  rear. 
Came  slope  upon  the  threshold  o(  the 
Then,  as  was  wont,  hia  palace-door  fiew  ope 
In  smoothed  aleoce,  save  what  solemn  tubes^ 
Blown  by  the  serious  Zephyrs,  gaTe  oft 
And  wandering  soon<b,  alow-breathed 
And  like  a  roee  in  vermeil  tint  and  rimpev 
In  fragrance  soft,  and  cooioess  to  the  eye. 
That  inlet  to  severe  magnificence 
Stood  full-blown,  for  the  God  to  enter  io. 


He  entered,  but  be  enter'd  foU  of  wrath ; 
flaming  robea  streamed  out  beyond  hie 
'  And  gave  a  roar,  as  if  of  earthly  fire, 
I  That  scared  away  the  meek  ethereal  Hoara 


And  made  their  dove- wings  tremble.    On  ha 

From  stately  nave  to  nave,  from  vanit  to  Taalt, 
Through  bowers  of  fragrant  and  enwreaibed  Bg^ 
And  diamond-paved  lustroas  long  arcades. 
Until  be  reach'd  the  great  main  cupola ; 
There  standing  fierce  beneath,  he  stamp'd  his  foot. 
And  firom  the  basements  deep  to  the  high  towen 
Jarr'd  bis  own  golden  region ;  and  before 
The  quavering  thunder  thereupon  bad  ceased, 
Hia  voice  leapt  out,  despite  of  godlike  corb. 
To  this  result :  **  O  dr^ms  of  day  and  night! 
O  monstrous  forms !   O  effigies  of  pain  1 
O  spectres  busy  in  a  cold,  cold  gloom ! 
O  lank-ear*d  Phantoms  of  black- weeded  poola! 
Why  do  I  know  ye  f  why  have  I  seen  ye  f  why 
la  my  eternal  eaeence  thus  distraught 
To  aee  and  to  behold  these  horrors  new  f 
Satom  is  follen,  am  I  too  to  fall  f 
Am  I  to  leave  this  haven  of  my  rest, 
Thia  cradle  of  my  glory,  tbia  sc^  clime. 
This  calm  luxuriance  of  blissful  light. 
These  crystalline  pavilions,  and  pure  fiuiea. 
Of  all  my  lucent  empire  f    It  is  left 
Deserted,  roid,  nor  any  haunt  of  mine. 
The  blaze,  the  aplendonr,  and  the  aymmetiy. 
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I  cannot  see — but  darkness,  death  and  darkneas. 
Even  here,  into  my  centre  of  repose, 
The  shady  visions  come  to  domineer. 
Insult,  and  blind,  and  stifle  up  my  pomp- 
Fall  ! — No,  by  Tellus  and  her  briny  robca ! 
Over  the  fiery  frontier  of  my  realms 
I  will  advance  a  terrible  right  arm 
Shall  scare  that  infant  thunderer,  rebel  Jove, 
And  bid  old  Saturn  take  his  throne  again." — 
He  spake,  and  ceased,  the  while  a  heavier  threat 
Held  struggle  with  his  throat,  but  came  not  forth ; 
For  as  in  theatres  of  crowded  men 
Hubbub  increases  more  they  call  out  "  Hush!" 
So  at  Hyperion*s  words  the  Phantoms  pale 
Bestirr'd  themselves,  thrice  horrible  and  cold ; 
And  from  the  mirrorM  level  where  he  stood 
A  mist  arose,  as  from  a  scummy  marsh. 
At  this,  through  all  his  bulk  an  agony 
Crept  gradual,  from  the  feet  unto  the  crown. 
Like  a  lithe  serpent  vast  and  muscular 
Making  slow  way,  with  head  and  neck  convulsed 
From  overstrained  might.    Released,  he  fled 
To  the  eastern  gates,  and  full  six  dewy  hours 
Before  the  dawn  in  season  due  should  blush, 
He  breathed  fierce  breath  against  the   sleepy 

portals. 
Cleared  them  of  heavy  vapours,  burst  them  wide 
Suddenly  on  the  ocean's  chilly  streams. 
The  planet  orb  of  fire,  whereon  he  rode 
Each  day  from  east  to  west  the  heavens  through, 
Spun  round  in  sable  curtaining  of  clouds ; 
Not  therefore  veiled  quite,  blindfold,  and  hid, 
But  ever  and  anon  the  glancing  spheres, 
Ci'clcs,  and  arcs,  and  broad-belting  colure, 
Gbw*d  through,  and  wrought  upon  the  muffling 

dark 
Sweet-shaped  lightnings  from  the  nadir  deep 
Up  to  the  zenith, — hieroglyphics  old, 
Which  sages  and  keen-eyed  astrologers 
Then  living  on  the  earth,  with  labouring  thought 
Won  from  the  gaze  of  many  centuries: 
Now  lost,  save  what  we  find  on  remnants  huge 
Of  stone,  or  marble  swart;  their  import  gone. 
Their  wisdom  long  since  fled. — Two  wings  this  orb 
Possessed  for  glory,  two  fair  argent  wings. 
Ever  exalted  at  the  God's  approach : 
And  now,  from  forth  the  gloom  their  plumes 

immense 
Rose,  one  by  one,  till  all  outspreaded  were ; 
While  still  the  dazzling  globe  maintain'd  eclipse, 
Awaiting  for  Hyperion's  command. 
Fain  would  he  have  commanded,  fain  took  throne 
And  bid  the  day  begin,  if  but  for  change. 
He  might  not : — No,  though  a  primeval  God : 
The  sacred  seasons  might  not  be  disturb*d. 
Therefore  the  operations  of  the  dawn 
Stay*d  in  their  birth,  even  as  here  'tis  told. 
Those  silver  wings  expanded  sisterly, 
Eager  to  sail  their  orb ;  the  porches  wide 
Open*d  upon  the  dusk  demesnes  of  night; 
And  the  bright  Titan,  frenzied  with  new  woes, 
Unused  to  bend,  by  hard  compulsion  bent 
His  spirit  to  the  sorrow  of  the  time ; 
And  all  along  a  dismal  rack  of  clouds, 
Upon  the  boundaries  of  day  and  night, 
He  stretch*d  himself  in  grief  and  radiance  faint. 
There  as  he  lay,  the  Heaven  with  its  stars 
Look'd  down  on  him  with  pity,  and  the  Toice 


Of  CobIus,  from  the  universal  space. 

Thus  whisper' d  low  and  solemn  in  his  ear. 

"  0  brightest  of  my  children  dear,  earth-born 

And  sky-engender'd,  Son  of  Mysteries ! 

All  unrevealed  even  to  the  powers 

Which  met  at  thy  creating !  at  whose  joys 

And  palpitations  sweet,  and  pleasures  soft, 

I,  CcbIus,  wonder,  how  they  came  and  whence ; 

And  at  the  fruits  thereof  what  shapes  they  be, 

Distinct,  and  visible;  symbols  divine. 

Manifestations  of  that  beauteous  life 

Diffused  unseen  throughout  eternal  space ; 

Of  these  new-form'd  art  thou,  oh  brightest  child! 

Of  these   thy  brethren  and  the  Goddesses ! 

There  is  sad  feud  among  ye,  and  rebellion 

Of  son  against  his  sire.    I  saw  him  fall, 

[  saw  my  first-bom  tumbled  from  his  throne ! 

To  me  his  arms  were  spread,  to  me  his  voice 

Found  way  from  forth  the  thunders  rotmd  his 

head ! 
Pale  wox  I,  and  in  vapours  hid  my  face. 
Art  thou,  too,  near  such  doom?  vague  fear  there  ik 
For  I  have  seen  my  sons  most  unlike  Crods. 
Divine  ye  were  created,  and  divine 
In  sad  demeanour,  solemn,  undisturb'd. 
Unruffled,  like  high  Gods,  ye  lived  and  ruled: 
Now  I  behold  in  you,  fear,  hope,  and  wrath ; 
Actions  of  rage  and  passion ;  even  as 
I  see  them,  on  the  mortal  world  beneath. 
In  men  who  die. — This  is  the  grief,  0  Son ! 
Sad  sign  of  nun,  sudden  dismay,  and  fiill ! 
Yet  do  thou  strive ;  as  thou  art  capable. 
As  thou  canst  move  about,  an  evident  God; 
And  canst  oppose  to  each  malignant  hour 
Ethereal  presence : — I  am  but  a  voice ; 
My  life  is  but  the  life  of  winds  and  tides. 
No  more  than  winds  and  tides  can  I  avail  ^— 
But  thou  canst. — Be  thou  therefore  in  the  van 
Of  circumstance;  yea,  seize  the  arrow's  barb 
Before  the  tense  string  murmur. — To  the  earth! 
For  there  thou  wilt  find  Saturn,  and  his  woes. 
Meantime  I  will  keep  watch  on  thy  bright  sun, 
And  of  thy  seasons  be  a  careful  nurse."— 
Ere  half  this  region-whisper  had  come  down, 
Hyperion  arose,  and  on  the  stars 
;  Lifted  his  curved  lids,  and  kept  them  wide 
Until  it  ceased;  and  still  he  kept  them  wide: 
I  And  still  they  were  the  same  bright,  patient  stars. 
I  Then  with  a  slow  incline  of  his  broad  breast, 
Like  to  a  diver  in  the  pearly  seas, 
Forward  he  stoop' d  over  the  airy  shore. 
And  plunged  all  noiseless  into  the  deep  night. 
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Just  at  the  self-same  beat  of  Time's  wide  wings 

Hyperion  slid  into  the  rustled  air, 

And  Saturn  gain'd  with  Thea  that  sad  place 

Where  Cybele  and  the  bruised  Titans  mourn'd. 

It  was  a  den  where  no  insulting  light 

Could  glimmer  on  their  tears ;  where  their  own 

groans 
They  felt,  but  beard  not,  for  the  solid  roar 
Of  tbunderons  waterfalls  and  torrents  hoarse, 
Pouring  a  constant  bulk,  uncertain  where. 
Crag  jutting  forth  to  crag,  and  rocks  that  seem'd 
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Itpef  OS  another ;  in  hi*  grasp, 

A  serpent's  plasbjr  neck  ;  its  bsrbed  tongoe 

Dqasezed  from  the  gorge,  and  all  its  ooctirrd 

length 
VfA ;  and  because  the  crearare  could  not  spit 
Its  poison  in  the  eyes  of  conquering  Jore. 
Next  Cottus :  prone  he  lay,  chin  uppermost. 
As  though  in  pain ;  lor  still  upon  the  flint 
He  ground  serere  his  skull,  with  open  mouth 
And  eyes  at  horrid  working.     Nearest  him 
Asia,  born  of  most  enormous  Caf, 
Who  cost  her  mother  Tellus  keener  pangs, 
Though  feminine,  than  any  of  her  sons : 
More  tb/iugbt  than  woe  was  in  her  dusky  (ace, 
For  she  was  prophesying  of  her  glory ; 
And  in  her  wide  imagination  stood 
Palm-shsd«d  temples,  and  high  rival  fuicM, 
By  Oxus  or  in  Ganges*  sacred  bles. 
E^en  ss  f  lope  upon  her  anchor  leans, 
80  leant  she,  not  so  fair,  upon  a  tusk 
Shed  from  the  broadest  of  her  elephants. 
Above  her,  on  t  crag's  uneasy  shelve. 
Upon  his  elbow  raised,  all  prostrate  else, 
Sbadow'd  Gncelsdus ;  once  tame  atul  mild 
As  grazing  ox  un worried  in  the  meads; 
Now  tiger-passion'd,  lion-thoughted,  wroth, 
He  me<litftted,  plotted,  and  even  now 
Was  hurling  mountains  in  that  second  war, 
Not  long  delay'd,  that  scared  the  younger  Gods 
To  hide  themselves  in  forma  of  beast  and  bird. 
Not  far  hence  Atlas ;  and  beside  him  prone 
Phorcus,  the  sire  of  Gorgons.   Neighbotir'd  cloto 
Oottnos,  and  Tethys,  in  whose  bp 
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"Tiians,   behold 

groan*d; 
Some  started  on  their  feet ;  some  also  ahoated  ; 
Some  wept,  some  wail*d — all  bow'd  with 

ence; 
And  Ops.  uplifting  her  black  folded  veil, 
Show*d  her  pale  cheeks,  aiKi  all  her  ibreheod 
!  Her  eye-browa  thin  aiKl  jet.  and  hollow  eyes. 
There  is  a  roaring  in  the  bleak-grown  pines 
When  Winter  lifts  his  voice ;  there  is  a  noise 
Among  immorfab  when  a  God  gires  sign. 
With  hushing  finger,  how  he  means  to  load 
Hb   tongue  with    the  full   weight  of  utterieoi 

thought. 
With  thunder,  and  with  music,  and  vrith  pomp : 
Such  noise  b  like  the  roar  of  bleak-grown  pines ; 
Which,  when  it  ceasea  in  thb  mountain'd  world. 
No  other  sound  succeeds  ;  but  ceasing  here, 
Among  these  fallen,  Saturn's  voice  therefrom 
Grew  up  Hke  organ,  that  begins  anew 
Its  strain,  when  other  harmonies,  stopt  short. 
Leave  the  dinn*d  air  vibrating  silverly. 
Thus  grew  it  up — "  Not  in  my  own  sad  breast* 
Which  b  its  own  great  judge  and  searcher  out, 
Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus : 
Not  in  the  legends  of  the  first  of  days, 
Studied  from  that  old  spirit-leaved  book 
Which  starry  Uranus  with  finger  bright 
Saved  from  the  shores  of  darkness,  when  the 

waves 
Low-ebb*d  still  hid  it  up  in  shallow  gloom  ;— 
And  the  which  book  ye  know  I  ever  kept 
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For  my  firm-based  footstool : — Ah,  infirm  ! 
Not  there,  nor  in  sign,  symbol,  or  portent 
Of  clement,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire, — 
At  war,  at  peace,  or  inter-quarrelling 
One  against  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  all 
Each  several  one  against  the  other  three. 
As  fire  with  air  loud  warring  when  rain-floods 
Drown  both,  and  press  them  both  against  earth*8 

face, 
W^here,  finding  sulphur,  a  quadruple  wrath 
Unhinges  the  poor  world ; — not  in  that  strife, 
Wherefrom  I  take  strange  lore,  and  read  it  deep. 
Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus : 
No,  nowhere  can  unriddle,  though  I  search, 
And  pore  on  Nature*s  universal  scroll 
Even  to  swooning,  why  ye.  Divinities, 
The  first-born  of  all  shaped  and  palpable  Gods, 
Should  cower  beneath  what,  in  comparison, 
Is  untremendous  might.     Yet  ye  are  here, 
O'erwhelm'd,  and  spurnM,  and  battered,  ye  are 

here ! 
O  Titans,  shall  I  say  *  Arise  !* — Ye  groan : 
Shall  I  say  *  Crouch!' — Ye  groan.    What  can  I 

then? 
O  Heaven  wide !  O  unseen  parent  dear ! 
What  can  I  ?    Tell  me,  all  ye  brethren  Gods, 
How  we  can  war,  how  engine  our  great  wrath ! 

0  speak  your  counsel  now,  for  Saturn's  ear 
Is  all  a-hunger'd.     Thou,  Oceanus, 
Ponderest  high  and  deep ;  and  in  thy  face 

1  see,  astonied,  that  severe  content 

Which  comes  of  thought  and  musing:  give  us 
help!" 

So  ended  Saturn ;  and  the  God  of  the  Sea, 
Sophist  and  sage,  from  no  Athenian  grove, 
But  cogitation  in  his  watery  shades, 
Arose,  with  locks  not  oozy,  and  began, 
In  murmurs,  which  his  first-endeavouring  tongue 
Caught  infant-like  from  the  far-foamed  sands. 
"0  ye,  whom  wrath  consumes !  who,  passion- 
stung, 
Writhe  at  defeat,  and  nurse  your  agonies ! 
Shut  up  your  senses,  stifle  up  your  ears, 
My  voice  is  not  a  bellows  unto  ire. 
Yet  listen,  ye  who  will,  whilst  I  bring  proof 
How  ye,  perforce,  must  be  content  to  stoop: 
And  in  the  proof  much  comfort  will  I  give, 
If  ye  will  take  that  comfort  in  its  truth. 
We  fall  by  course  of  Nature's  law,  not  force 
Of  thunder,  or  of  Jove.     Great  Saturn,  thou 
Hast  sifted  well  the  atom-universe ; 
But  for  this  reason,  that  thou  art  the  King 
And  only  blind  from  sheer  supremacy, 
One  avenue  was  shaded  from  thine  eyes, 
Through  which  I  wander' d  to  eternal  truth. 
And  first,  as  thou  wast  not  the  first  of  powers, 
So  art  thou  not  the  last ;  it  cannot  be. 
Thou  art  not  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 
From  chaos  and  parental  darkness  came 
Light,  the  first-fruits  of  that  intestine  broil, 
That  sullen  ferment,  which  for  wondrous  ends 
Was  ripening  in  itself.    Jhe  ripe  hour  came, 
And  with  it  light,  and  light,  engendering 
Upon  its  own  producer,  forthwith  touch'd 
The  whole  enormous  matter  into  life. 
Upon  that  very  hour,  our  parentage. 
The  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  wer«  manifest : 


Then  thou  first-bom,  and  we  the  giant-race, 
Found  ourselves  ruling  new  and  beauteous  realms. 
Now  comes  the  pain  of  truth,  to  whom  'tis  pain; 

0  folly  !  for  to  bear  all  naked  truths. 
And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm, 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.    Mark  well ! 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  are  fairer,  fairer  far 
Than  Chaos  and  blank  Darkness,  though  once 

chiefs ; 
And  as  >^  e  show  beyond  that  Heaven  and  EUorth 
In  form  and  shape  compact  and  beautiful, 
In  will,  in  action  free,  companionship. 
And  thousand  other  signs  of  purer  life ; 
So  on  our  heels  a  fresh  perfection  treads, 
A  power  more  strong  in  beauty,  born  of  us 
And  fated  to  excel  us,  as  we  pass 
In  glory  that  old  Darkness:  nor  are  we 
Thereby  more  conquer'd  than  by  us  the  rule 
Of  shapeless  Chaos.    Say,  doth  the  dull  soil 
Quarrel  with  the  proud  forests  it  hath  fed. 
And  feedeth  still,  more  comely  than  itself? 
Can  it  deny  the  chiefdom  of  green  groves  f 
Or  shall  the  tree  be  envious  of  the  dove 
Because  it  cooeth,  and  hath  snowy  wings 
To  wander  wherewithal  and  find  its  joys  f 
We  are  such  forest-trees,  and  our  fair  boughs 
Have  bred  forth,  not  pale  soHtary  doves. 
But  eagles  golden-feather'd,  who  do  tower 
Above  us  in  their  beauty,  and  must  reign 
In  right  thereof;  for  'tis  the  eternal  law 
That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might: 
Yea,  by  that  law,  another  race  may  drive 
Our  conquerors  to  mourn  as  we  do  now. 
Have  ye  beheld  the  young  God  of  the  Seas, 
My  dispossessorf    Have  ye  seen  his  face  f 
Have  ye  beheld  his  chariot,  foam'd  along 
By  noble- winged  creatures  he  hath  made? 

1  saw  him  on  the  calmed  waters  scud, 
With  such  a  glow  of  beauty  in  his  eyes. 
That  it  enforced  me  to  bid  sad  farewell 
To  all  my  empire :  farewell  sad  I  took. 
And  hither  came,  to  see  how  dolorous  fate 
Had  wrought  upon  ye ;  and  how  I  might  beat 
Give  consolation  in  this  woe  extreme. 
Receive  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  your  balm." 

Whether  through  pozed  conviction,  or  disdain, 
They  guarded  silence,  when  Oceanus 
Left  murmuring,  what  deepest  thought  can  tell  f 
But  so  it  was,  none  answer' d  for  a  space, 
Save  one  whom  none  regarded,  Clymene: 
And  yet  she  answer'd  not,  only  complain'd. 
With  hectic  lips,  and  eyes  up-looking  mild, 
Thus  wording  timidly  among  the  fierce : 
**  O  Father!  I  am  here  the  simplest  voice. 
And  all  my  knowledge  is  that  joy  is  gone. 
And  this  thing  woe  crept  in  among  our  hearts, 
There  to  remain  for  ever,  as  I  fear : 
I  would  not  bode  of  evil,  if  I  thought 
So  weak  a  creature  could  turn  off  the  help 
Which  by  just  right  should  come  of  mighty  Gods ; 
Yet  let  me  tell  my  sorrow,  let  me  tell 
Of  what  I  heard,  and  how  it  made  me  weep, 
And  know  that  we  had  parted  from  all  hope. 
I  stood  upon  a  shore,  a  pleasant  shore, 
Where  a  sweet  clime  was  breathed  from  a  land 
Of  fragrance,  quietness,  and  trees,  and  flowers. 
Full  of  calm  joy  it  was,  as  I  of  grief; 
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Too  full  of  joy  and  soft  delicious  warmth  ; 
So  that  I  felt  a  movement  in  my  heart 
To  chide,  and  to  reproach  that  solitude 
With  songs  of  misery,  music  of  our  woes ; 
And  sat  me  down,  and  took  a  mouthed  shell 
And  murmur'd  into  it,  and  made  melody — 
O  melody  no  more ;  for  while  I  sang. 
And  with  poor  skill  let  pass  into  the  breeze 
The  dull  shell's  echo,  from  a  bowery  strand 
JoBt  opposite,  an  island  of  the  sea. 


And  singe  away  the  swollen  clouds  of  JoTe, 

Stifling  that  puny  essence  in  its  tent. 

O  let  him  feel  the  evil  he  hath  done ; 

For  though  I  scorn  Oceanus's  lore. 

Much  pain  have  I  for  more  than  loss  of  realms: 

The  days  of  peace  and  slumberous  calm  are  fled ; 

Those  days,  all  innocent  of  scathing  war. 

When  all  the  fair  Existences  of  heaven 

Came  open-eyed  to  guess  what  we  would  speak  r— 

That  was  before  our  brows  were  taught  to  frown. 


There  came  enchantment  with  the  shifting  wind.  Before  oar  lips  knew  else  but  solemn  sounds ; 


That  did  both  drown  and  keep  alive  my  ears. 
I  threw  my  shell  away  upon  the  sand. 
And  a  wave  fiird  it.  as  my  sense  was  fiird 
With  that  new  blissful  golden  melody. 
A  living  death  was  in  each  gush  of  sounds, 
Each  family  of  rapturous  hurried  notes. 
That  fell,  one  after  one,  yet  all  at  once. 
Like  pearl   beads  dropping  sudden  from 

string: 
And  then  another,  then  another  strain. 
Each  like  a  dove  leaving  its  olive  perch. 
With  music  wing*d  instead  of  silent  plumes. 
To  hover  round  my  head,  and  make  me  sick 
Of  joy  and  grief  at  once.     Grief  overcame, 
And  I  was  stopping  up  my  frantic  ears. 
When,  past  all  hindrance  of  my  trembling  hands, 
A  Toice  came  sweeter,  sweeter  than  all  tune, 
And  still  it  cried,  *  Apollo !  young  Apollo ! 
The  morning-bright  Apollo !  young  Apollo !' 
I  fled,  it  followed  me,  and  cried.  *  Apollo!' 
O  Father,  and  O  Brethren !  had  ye  felt 
Thooe  pains  of  mine  !  O  Saturn,  had*st  thou  felt, 
Ye  would  not  call  this  too  indulged  tongue 
Pietiunptaoas,  in  thus  venturing  to  be  heard !" 


That  was  before  we  knew  the  winged  thing, 
Victory,  might  be  lost,  or  might  be  won. 
I  And  be  ye  mindful  that  Hyperion, 
Our  brightest  brother,  still  is  undisgraced— 
Hyperion,  lo  !  his  radiance  is  here  !" 


So  ^r  her  voice  flowed  on,  like  timorous  brook 
That,  lingering  along  a  pebbled  coast. 
Doth  fear  to  meet  the  sea :  but  sea  it  met. 
And  shudderM ;  for  the  overwhelming  voice 
Of  huge  Enceladus  swallowM  it  in  wrath : 
The  ponderous  syllables,  Uke  the  sullen  waves 
In  the. half- glutted  hollows  of  reef- rocks. 
Came  booming  thus,  while  still  upon  his  arm 
He  lean*d  ;  not  rising,  from  supreme  contempt. 
**  Or  shall  we  listen  to  the  over-wise, 
Or  to  the  over-foolish  giant,  Gods  7 
Not  thunderbolt  on  thunderbolt,  till  all 
That  rebel  Jove*s  whole  armoury  were  spent. 
Not  world  on  world  upon  these  shoulders  piled, 
Could  agonize  me  more  than  baby-words 
In  midst  of  this  dethronement  horrible. 
Speak  !  roar !  shout !  yell !  ye  sleepy  Titans  all. 
Do  ye  forget  the  blows,  the  buffets  vile  f 
Are  ye  not  smitten  by  a  youngling  arm  f 
Dost  thou  forget,  sham  Monarch  of  the  Waves, 
Thy  scalding  in  the  seas  f   What !  have  I  ronsed 
Your  spleens  with  so  few  simple  words  as  these  f 
O  joy  !  for  now  I  see  yon  are  not  lost : 
O  joy !  for  now  I  see  a  thousand  eyes 
Wide  glaring  for  revenge  !** — As  this  he  said, 
He  lifted  up  his  stature  vast,  and  stood. 
Still  without  intermission  speaking  thus : 
"  Now  ye  are  flames,  1*11  tell  you  how  to  born, 
And  purge  the  ether  of  our  enemies ; 
How  to  feed  fieree  the  crooked  stings  of  fire, 


All  eyes  were  on  Enceladus*s  face, 
their  And  they  beheld,  while  still  Hyperion^s  namo 
I  Flew  from  his  Hps  up  to  the  vaulted  rocks, 
A  pallid  gleam  across  his  features  stern : 
Not  savage,  for  he  saw  full  many  a  God 
Wroth  as  himself.    He  look'd  upon  them  all. 
And  in  each  face  he  saw  a  gleam  of  light, 
'  But  splendidcr  in  Saturn's,  whose  hoar  locks 
;  Shone  like  the  bubbling  foam  about  a  keel 
When  the  brow  sweeps  into  a  midnight  core. 
In  pale  and  silver  silence  they  remained. 
Till  suddenly  a  splendour,  like  the  mom. 
Pervaded  all  the  beetling  gloomy  steeps. 
All  the  sad  spaces  of  oblivion. 
And  every  gulf,  and  every  chasm  old. 
And  every  height,  and  every  sullen  depth. 
Voiceless,  or  hoarse  with  loud  tormented  streams i 
And  all  the  everlasting  cataracts. 
And  all  the  headlong  torrents  far  and  near, 
Mantled  before  in  darkness  and  huge  shade, 
Now  saw  the  light  and  made  it  terrible. 
It  was  Hyperion :— a  granite  peak 
His  bright  feet  touch*d,  and  there  he  stay'd  tOTiev 
The  misery  his  brilliance  had  betray'd 
.  To  the  most  hateful  seeing  of  itself. 
'  Golden  his  hair  of  short  Numidian  curl. 
Regal  his  shape  majestic,  a  vast  shade 
In  midst  of  his  own  brightness,  like  the  bulk 
Of  Memnon's  image  at  the  set  of  sun 
To  one  who  travels  from  the  dusking  East : 
Sighs,  too,  as  mournful  as  that  Memnon's  harp. 
He  utter*d,  while  his  hands,  contemplative, 
He  press'd  together,  and  in  silence  stood. 
Despondence  seized  again  the  fallen  Gods 
At  sight  of  the  dejected  King  of  Day, 
And  many  hid  their  faces  from  the  light : 
But  fierce  Enceladus  sent  forth  his  eyes 
Among  the  brotherhood  ;  and,  at  their  glare. 
Uprose  lapetus,  and  Creiis  too, 
And  Phorcus,  sea-born,  and  together  strode 
To  where  he  towered  on  his  eminence. 
There   those   four  shouted   forth   old   Satnm's 

name; 
Hyperion  from  the  peak  loud  answered,  "Ss- 

torn!" 
Satom  sat  near  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
In  whose  face  was  no  jey,  though  all  the  Gods 
Gave  from  their  hollow  throats  the  name  of 

••Satnm!" 
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Thus  in  alternate  uproar  and  sad  peace, 

Amazed  were  those  Titans  utterly. 

O  leave  them,  Muse !  O  leave  them  to  their  woes ! 

For  thou  art  weak  to  sing  such  tumults  dire : 

A  solitary  sorrow  best  befits 

Thy  lips,  and  antheming  a  lonely  grief. 

Leave  tl4m,  O  Muse !  for  thou  anon  wilt  find 

Many  a  fallen  old  Divinity 

Wandering  in  v^in  about  bewildered  shores. 

Meantime  touch  piously  the  Delphic  harp, 

And  not  a  wind  of  heaven  but  will  breathe 

In  aid  soft  warble  from  the  Dorian  flute ; 

For  lo !  'tis  for  the  Father  of  all  verse. 

Flush  every  thing  that  hath  a  vermeil  hue, 

Let  the  rose  glow  intense  and  warm  the  air. 

And  let  the  clouds  of  even  and  of  morn 

Float  in  voluptuous  fleeces  o'er  the  hills; 

Let  the  red  wine  within  the  goblet  boil. 

Cold  as  a  bubbling  well ;  let  faint-lipp'd  shells, 

>  'n  sands,  or  in  great  deeps,  vermilion  turn 

Through  all  their  labyrinths ;  and  let  the  maid 

Blush  keenly,  as  with  some  warm  kiss  surprised. 

Chief  isle  of  the  embower'd  Cyclades, 

Rejoice,  O  Delos,  with  thine  olives  green, 

And  poplars,  and  lawn-shading  palms,  and  beech, 

In  which  the  Zephyr  breathes  the  loudest  song. 

And  hazels  thick,   dark-stcmm'd  beneath   the 

shade : 
Apollo  is  once  more  the  golden  theme ! 
Where  was  he,  when  the  Giant  of  the  Sun 
Stood  bright,  amid  the  sorrow  of  his  peers  f 
Together  had  he  left  his  mother  fair 
And  his  twin-sister  sleeping  in  their  bower, 
And  in  the  morning  twilight  wander*d  forth 
Beside  the  osiers  of  a  rivulet, 
Full  ankle-deep  in  lilies  of  the  vale. 
The  nightingale  had  ceased,  and  a  few  stars 
Were  lingering  in  the  heavens,  while  the  thrush 
Began  calm-throated.     Throughout  all  the  isle 
There  was  no  covert,  no  retired  cave 
Unhaunted  by  the  murmurous  noise  of  waves. 
Though  scarcely  heard  in  many  a  green  recess. 
He  listened,  and  he  wept,  and  his  bright  tears 
Went  trickling  down  the  golden  bow  he  held. 
Thus  with  half-shut  suflfused  eyes  he  stood, 
While  from  beneath    some    cumbrous  boughs 

hard  by 
With  solemn  step  an  awful  Goddess  came, 
And  there  was  purport  in  her  looks  for  him, 
Which  he  with  eager  guess  began  to  read 
PerplexM,  the  while  melodiously  he  said : 
"How  camest  thou  over  the  unfooted  seaf 
Or  hath  that  antique  mien  and  robed  form 
Moved  in  these  vales  invisible  till  now  f 
Sure  I  have  heard  those  vestments  sweeping  o'er 
The  fallen  leaves,  when  I  have  sat  alone 
In  cool  mid  forest.    Surely  I  have  traced 
The  rustle  of  those  ample  skirts  about 
These  grassy  solitudee,  and  seen  the  flowers 
Lift  up  their  heads,  as  still  the  whisper  pass'd. 
Goddess !  I  have  beheld  those  eyes  before, 
And  their  eternal  calm,  and  all  that  face, 
Or  I  have  dream'd." — *'  Yes,"  said  the  supreme 

shape, 
"  Thou  hast  dream'd  of  me ;  and  awaking  up 
Didst  find  a  lyre  all  golden  by  thy  si 


Whose  strings  touch'd  by  thy  fingers,  all  the  vast 

Unwearied  ear  of  the  whole  universe 

Listen 'd  in  pain  and  pleasure  at  the  birth 

Of  such  new  tuneful  wonder.    Is*t  not  strange 

That  thou  shouldst  weep,  so  gifted  f  Tell  me, 

youth. 
What  sorrow  thou  canst  feel ;  for  I  am  sad 
When  thou  dost  shed  a  tear :  explain  thy  grie& 
To  one  who  in  this  lonely  isle  hath  been 
The  watcher  of  thy  sleep  and  hours  of  life, 
From  the  young  day  when  first  thy  infant  hand 
Pluck'd  witless  the  weak  flowers,  till  thine  arm 
Could  bend  that  bow  heroic  to  all  times. 
Show  thy  heart's  secret  to  an  ancient  Power 
Who  hath  forsaken  old  and  sacred  thrones 
For  prophecies  of  thee,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  loveliness  new-bom." — Apollo  then, 
With  sudden  scrutiny  and  gloomless  eyes. 
Thus  answer'd,  while  his  white  melodious  throat 
Throbb'd  with  the  syllables. — "Mnemosyne  ! 
Thy  name  is  on  my  tongue,  I  know  not  how ; 
Why  should  I  tell  thee  what  thou  so  well  secst? 
Why  should  I  strive  to  show  what  from  thy  lips 
Would  come  no  mystery  ?     For  me,  dark,  dark. 
And  painful  vile  obHvion  seals  my  eyes : 
I  strive  to  search  wherefore  I  am  so  sad. 
Until  a  melancholy  numbs  my  limbs ; 
And  then  upon  the  grass  I  sit,  and  moan. 
Like  one  who  once  had  wings. — O  why  should  I 
Feel  cursed  and  thwarted,  when  the  liegeless  air 
Yields  to  my  step  aspirant  ?  why  should  I 
Spurn  the  green  turf  as  hateful  to  my  feetf 
Goddess  benign !  point  forth  some  unknown  thing : 
Are  there  not  other  regions  than  this  isle  ? 
What  are  the  stars  f     There  is  the  sun,  the  son ! 
And  the  most  patient  brilliance  of  the  moon ! 
And  stars  by  thousands !     Point  me  out  the  way 
To  any  one  particular  beauteous  star, 
And  I  will  flit  into  it  whh  my  lyre, 
And  make  its  silvery  splendour  pant  with  bliss. 
I  have  heard  the  cloudy  thunder:  Where  is  power? 
Whose  hand,  whose  essence,  what  divinity 
Makes  this  alarm  in  the  elements. 
While  I  here  idle  listen  on  the  shores 
In  fearless  yet  in  aching  ignorance  7 
O  tell  me,  lonely  Goddess!  by  thy  harp, 
That  waileth  every  mom  and  eventide. 
Tell  me  why  thus  I  rave,  about  these  groves ! 
Mute  thou  remainest — Mute  ?  yet  I  can  read 
A  wondrous  lesson  in  thy  silent  face : 
Knowledge  enormous  makes  a  God  of  me, 
Names,  deeds,  gray  legends,  dire  events,  re- 
bellions. 
Majesties,  sovran  voices,  agonies, 
Creations,  and  destroyings,  all  at  once 
Pour  into  the  wide  hollows  of  my  brain, 
And  deify  me,  as  if  some  blithe  wine. 
Or  bright  elixir  peerless  I  had  drunk, 
And  so  become  immortal." — Thus  the  God, 
While  his  enkindled  eyes,  with  level  glance 
Beneath  his  white  soft  temples,  steadfast  kept 
Trembling  with  light  upon  Mnemosyne. 
Soon  wild  commotions  shook  him,  and  made  flush 
All  the  immortal  fairness  of  his  limbs:  * 

Most  like  the  struggle  at  the  gate  of  death ; 
Or  liker  still  to  one  who  should  take  leave 
Of  pale  immortal  death,  and  with  a  pang 
As  hot  as  deatk's  Im  ohiU,  with  fierce  convolse 
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into   iff*:   40  </<vin^  ^ po! In  inoiu^n'ti; 
Hill  v*»TV  .inir    'ns  :(oifl«»n  TPWieii  lamml 
KtffK  'inriulnrion  rnurui  bw  eager  nerk, 
Diirin(f  rh#»  pain.  .VfiipmoiivTie  uphniii 
Her  arrn**  w  'in^  who  pmphemed. — At  !i>ni^h 
Apoiln  ^hrekM ; — inri  In  !  trom  all  bis  Limba 
CelMfial  -••••• 
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TO  SOME  LADIES, 
Off  tcctrvnra  a  cuBioca  ^vmL. 

WsAT  tho'i^h.  whilft  rhft  wonciera  ot*  nature  ex- 
p'nrinif. 

I  eannor  yo>ir  iii^ht  masy  fiv)rarepa  atrend  ; 
Hot  Usren  'o  ar^enra.  that  almoat  adorinn^. 

ftleaa  Cynthia's  ki4<e.  the  enthiiiuaat'ia  friend: 

Tac  Oiver  the  ateep,  whence  the  mountain-arream 
ruahes, 
With  jnn.  kindeat  friendBy  in  idea  I  rove  ; 
Hark  the  clear  tumbiin;  cryacal.  ita  paaaiooata 
ftiahes, 
Ifii  ipnf  chmc  the  wild -flower  kindljr  bedewa. 

Wfcy  Hniifer  ye  so,  the  wild  labyrinth  srrollini;? 

Why  breathleaa,  nnabie  yoiir  biiaa  to  declare  ? 
A%!  jon  Kar  ro  the  mi^hringfaie'i  tender  condoiini^, 

Reapofiarve  to  aylpha,  in  the  moonbeamy  air. 

*Tm  nom,  and  the  fUrmeT9  with  dew  are  yet 
droopini;, 

I  aee  yan  are  rreadtni^  the  veri^e  of  the  sea: 
Jlnd  now !  ah,  I  aee  it — you  juar  now  are  trooping 

To  pwfc  op  the  keepaake  intended  for  me. 

dm  ehenib,  on  piniona  of  silver  descending. 
Had  broni^t  me  a  gem  from  the  fretwork  of ! 
Heaven ; 
And  amiles  with  hia  star-cheering  roice  aweetly . 
blending.  ; 

The  blessings  of  Tighe  had  melodioaaly  given ; 

ft  had  not  rreafed  a  warmer  emotion 

Than  the  present,  fair  nympha,  I  was  bleat  with 
from  you ; 
Than  the  shell,  from  the  bright  golden  aanda  of 
the  ocean, 
Which  the  emerald  waves  at  yoor  feet  gladly 
threw. 

For,  indeed,  *tia  a  awect  and  peculiar  pleaanra 
(And  blisafal  ia  he  who  auch  happineaa  finda,) 

To  poaaeaa  but  a  span  of  the  hour  of  leiaure 
In  elegant,  pure,  and  aerial  minda. 


Which,  nnrp  from  mwiav  >ed»,  lid  'iown  jiaiii, 
And«  liter  parting  >)e<ia  •)!  -amnie  iowera, 
By  many  mreaina  a  iiitie  .ake  -iid  liil. 
Which  rDimd  us  marge  reilectecl  woven  bo  wen* 
And*  m  ita  middle  apace,  a.  sky  inai  never  lowen. 

There  'hi*  kingliaher  saw  hia  plumage  bngitt, 
Vymg  with  tian  of  nniliant  dye  ^elow ; 
Whoae  alken  fina'  and  ^Iden  jcalea'  light 
Caat  tipward.  thronirfa  'he  wavea.  & raby  glow: 
There  saw  'he  awan  hia  neck  of  arched  snow. 
And  'Mir'd  himaeif  along  with  majesty; 
Sparkled  bia  jetty  eyea ;  hia  teet  did  ahow 
Beneath  the  wavea  liiu  Alric'a  ebony, 
And  on  hia  back  a  &y  reclined  volapraomiy. 

Ah  !  could  I  teil  the  wonders  of  an  iale 
Thar  in  rhat  lairpat  lake  had  pla<»d  been, 
I  could  e'en  Dido  oi  her  grief  beguile ; 
Or  rob  trom  aged  Lear  hia  biuer  teen : 
For  mre  m  iur  a  place  was  never  seen 
Of  ail  that  ever  charm' d  romantic  eye: 
It  seem'd  an  emerald  in  the  alver  sheen 
Of  the  bright  waters  ;  or  aa  when  on  highv 
Through  clouda  at  deecy  white,  langfaa  the  cen»> 
ean  sky. 

And  all  around  it  dipp'd  luiurioualy 
Slopinga  of  verdure  through  the  gluaay  tide* 
Which,  aa  it  were  in  gentle  amity. 
Rippled  d4*li:rhted  up  the  dowery  side ; 
As  if  ro  glean  the  nid<ly  teara  it  tried. 
Which  fell  profusely  from  rhe  roae-tree 
Haoly  it  waa  (he  woriunga  of  ira  pride 
In  strife  ti>  throw  upon  rhe  ahore  a  gem 
Outvying  all  the  buds  in  Flora'a  diadrm. 


IMITATION   OF  SPENSER. 

Now  Morning  from  her  orient  chamber  eamo, 
And  her  first  footatepa  touched  a  verdant  hill : 
Crowning  its  lawny  creat  with  amber  flame, 
Silvering  tbo  tintainted  gnabaa  of  ita  rill ; 


ODE  TO   A   NIGHTINGALE. 

1. 

Mr  hean  aches,  and  a  droway  tnimbneae  paioa 

My  senae,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  dnmk« 
Or  emptied  aome  dull  opiate  to  the  draina 

One  minute  paat,  and  Lethe-warda  had  aonk: 
'Tie  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  kK, 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happineaa, — 
That  thon,  Ught-winged  Dryad  of  the  tieee. 
In  aome  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadowa  naroberleaa, 
Singeat  of  summer  in  full>ihroated  eeee 


O  for  a  draogh!  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 

Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep^Ived  earth, 
Taaiing  of  Flora  and  the  coantry 'green. 
Dance,  and  Provencal  aong,  and  a«u-biim: 
mirth! 
O  lb*  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  Sooth, 
Fall  of  the  true,  the  bloahful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bobblea  winking  at  the  brim. 
And  pwple-atained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  on- 


And  with  thee  fiide  away  into  the  foreat 
dim: 
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3. 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, ' 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 
Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other 
groan; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs, 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and 
dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs, 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond   to- 
morrow. 


Away !  away  !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee. 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards,  ! 

But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy,  I 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retarda : 
Already  with  thee  !  tender  is  the  night, 
And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Cluster'd  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays ; 

But  here  there  is  no  light,  ! 

Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes! 

blown  j 

Through    verdurous   glooms   and   winding! 

mossy  ways. 

5. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine; 
Fast-fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves ; 
And  mid- May *s  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer 
eves. 

6. 

Darkling  I  listen ;  and,  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Caird  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme. 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy  ! — 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and   I    have  ean  in 
vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

7. 

Thou  was  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  Bird ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  ssd  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for 
home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 
The  same  that  oft-timea  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  fiNun 
Of  perikniB  aeai,  in  fairy*laiidf  finrlonL 
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8. 

Forlorn !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 
Adieu !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu !  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hill-side;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  f 
Fled  is  that  music: — Do  I  wake  or  sleep! 


ODE   ON   A   GRECIAN    URN. 

1. 

Thou  still  unravish*d  bride  of  quietness ! 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  thsm  our  rhyme : 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of  deities,or  mortals,  or  of  both. 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcadf  f 
What  men  or  gods  are  these  f    What  maidens 
loath  7 
What  mad  pursuit  ?    What  struggle  to  escape  f 
What  pipes  and  timbrels  ?  What  wild  ecstaayl 

2. 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd. 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 
Fair  youth,  beneath   the  trees,  thou  canst  not 
leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss. 
Though  winning  near   the    goal — yet,  do   not 
grieve ; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliM, 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair ! 

3. 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs !  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new  ; 
More  happy  love !  more  hnppy,  happy  love! 

For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoyed, 
For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above. 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloy'd, 
A  buroing  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 


Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  f 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest  f 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore. 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 
Is  emptied  of  this  folk,  this  pious  momf 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 

Will  silent  be ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thoa  sit  desolate,  can  e'er  retom. 
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5. 

O  Attic  shape !  Fair  attitude !  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought. 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ; 

Thou,  silent  form !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity :  Cold  Pastoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shall  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  8ay*8t, 

*'  Beauty  it  truth,  truth  beauty," — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 


ODE  TO  PSYCHE. 

I 

0  Goddess  !  hear  these  tuneless  numbers,  wrung  J 
By  sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear, 

And  pardon  that  thy  secrets  should  be  sung. 
Even  into  thine  own  soft-couched  ear: 

Surely  I  dreamt  to-day,  or  did  I  see 
The  winged  Psyche  with  awaken'd  eyes ! 

1  wanderM  in  a  forest  thoughtlessly, 

And,  on  the  sudden,  fainting  with  surprise. 
Saw  two  fair  creatures,  couched  side  by  side 
In  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  whisp'ring  roof 
Of  leaves  and  trembled  blossoms,  where  there 
ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied : 
'Mid  hu8h*d,  cool-rooted  flowers,  fragrant>eyed. 

Blue,  silver-white,  and  budded  Tyrian, 
They  lay  calm-breathing  on  the  bedded  grass ; 
Their  arms  embraced,  and  their  pinions  too; 
Their  lips  touch'd  not.  but  had  not  bade  adieu, 
As  if  disjoined  by  soft-handed  slumber, 
And  ready  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 
At  tender  eye-dawn  of  Aurorean  love : 

The  winged  boy  I  knew; 
But  who  wast  thou.  O  happy,  happy  dove? 
His  Psyche  true ! 

O  latest-born  and  loveliest  vision  far 

Of  all  Olympus*  faded  hierarchy! 
Furer  than  Phoibe's  sapphire-region*d  star, 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky ; 
Fairer  than  these,  though  temple  thou  hast  none, 

Nor  ahar  heap'd  with  flowers; 
Nor  virgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours ; 
No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 

From  chain-swung  censer  teeming ; 
No  shrine,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 

Of  pale-mouthed  prophet  dreaming. 

0  brightest !  though  too  late  for  antique  vowi, 
Too,  too  late  for  the  fond  believing  lyre, 

When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  boughs, 
Holy  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  Are ; 

Yet  even  in  these  days  so  far  retired 
From  happy  pieties,  thy  lucent  fans, 
Flattering  among  the  faint  Olympians, 

1  see,  and  sing,  by  my  own  eyes  inspired. 

So  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  a  motn 
Upon  the  midnight  hours ; 
Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  eweet 

From  swinged  censer  teeming ; 
Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 


Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind. 
Where    branched    thoughts,    new-grown    with 
pleasant  pain, 
Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  vrind :  ' 
Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark-cluster'd  trees 
Fledge   the   wild-ridged    mouutoins  steep  by 
steep ; 
And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and 
bees. 
The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  lull'd  to  sleep ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the  wreathed  trellis  of  a  working  brain, 
With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  without  a 
name, 
With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e*er  could  feign, 
Who  breeding  flowers,  will  never  breed  tha 
same: 
And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 

That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 
A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at  night* 
To  let  the  warm  Love  in ! 


FANCY. 


Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam, 

Pleasure  never  is  at  home : 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth, 

Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth ; 

Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 

Through  the  thoughts  still  spread  beyond  hart 

Open  wide  the  mind's  cage-door. 

She'll  dart  forth,  and  cloudward  soar. 

O  sweet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose ; 

Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  use, 

And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 

Fades  as  does  its  blossoming ; 

Autumn's  red-lipp'd  fruitage  too. 

Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew. 

Cloys  with  tasting:  What  do  then? 

Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 

The  sear  fagot  blazes  bright, 

Spirit  of  a  winter's  night ; 

When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled. 

And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 

From  the  plowboy's  heavy  shoon  ; 

When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Nooa 

In  a  dark  conspiracy 

To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad. 

With  a  mind  sclf-overaw'd. 

Fancy,  high  commission'd :  send  her! 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her: 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost. 

Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost ; 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together, 

All  delights  of  summer  weather; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 

From  d^wy  sward  or  thorny  spray ; 

All  the  heaped  Autumn's  wealth. 

With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth : 

She  will  mix  these  pleasures  np 

Like  three  flt  wines  in  a  cop. 

And  thou  shalt  quaff  it  r— thou  thalt  boar 

Distant  harvest-carols  clear ; 
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5. 
O  Attic  shape!  Fair  attitude!  with  brede 
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Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 
Where    branched    thoughts,    new-growa    with 
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Rustle  of  the  reaped  corn ; 
Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn : 
And,  in  the  same  moment — hark ! 
'Tis  the  early  April  lark, 
Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw, 
Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Thou  shah,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold ; 
White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst ; 
Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid- May; 
And  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 
Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 
Thou  shah  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meager  from  its  celled  sleep ; 
And  the  snake  all  winter-thin 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin  ; 
IVeckled  nest-eggs  thou  shah  see 
Hutching  in  the  hawthorn-tree, 
When  the  hen-bird's  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 
Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm  ; 
Acorns  ripe  down-pattering. 
While  the  autumn  breezes  sing. 

O,  sweet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose ; 
Every  thing  i«j  spoilt  by  use : 
Where's  the  check  that  doth  not  fade, 
Too  much  gazed  at  ?  Where's  the  maid 
Whose  lip  mature  is  ever  new  ? 
Where's  the  eye,  however  blue, 
Doth  not  weary  ?  Where's  the  face 
One  would  meet  in  every  place  t 
Where's  the  voice,  however  soft. 
One  would  hear  so  very  oft  ? 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth. 
Let,  then,  winged  Fancy  find 
Thee  a  mistress  to  thy  mind : 
Dulcet-eyed  as  Ceres'  daughter. 
Ere  the  God  of  Torment  taught  her 
How  to  frown  and  how  to  chide  ; 
With  a  waist  and  with  a  side 
White  as  Hebe's  when  her  zone 
Slipt  in  golden  clasp,  and  down 
Fell  her  kirtle  to  her  feet, 
While  she  held  the  goblet  sweet, 
And  Jove  grew  languid. — Break  the  meah 
Of  the  Fancy's  silken  teash ; 
Quickly  break  her  prison-string. 
And  such  joys  as  these  she'll  bring.^- 
Let  the  winged  Fancy  roam, 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home. 


ODE. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earUi ! 
Hare  ye  souls  in  heaven  too, 
Double-lived  in  regions  new  f 
Yes,  and  those  of  heaven  commune 
With  the  spheres  of  sun  and  moon ; 
With  the  noise  of  fountains  wondrous. 
And  the  parle  of  voices  thund'rous ; 


Whh  the  whisper  of  heaven's  trees 
And  one  another,  in  soft  ease 
Seated  on  Elysian  lawns 
Browsed  by  none  but  Dian's  fawns ; 
Underneath  large  blue-bells  tented, 
Where  the  daisies  are  rose-scented, 
And  the  rose  herself  has  got 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not; 
Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing, 
But  divine  melodious  truth ; 
Philosophic  numbers  smooth ; 
'      Tales  and  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 

Thus  ye  live  on  high,  and  then 
On  the  earth  ye  live  again ; 
And  the  souls  ye  left  behind  yoa 
Teach  us,  here,  the  way  to  find  yoa, 
Where  your  other  souls  are  joying. 
Never  slumber'd,  never  cloying. 
Here,  your  earth-bom  souls  still  speak 
To  mortals,  of  their  Hitle  week ; 
Of  their  sorrows  and  delights  ; 
Of  their  passions  and  their  spites ; 
Of  their  glory  and  their  shame ; 
What  doth  strengthen  and  what  maim. 
Thus  ye  leach  us,  every  day, 
Wisdom,  though  fled  far  away. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth ! 
Ye  have  souls  in  heaven  too, 
Double-Hved  in  regions  new ! 


ROBIN    HOOD. 

TO  A  rRlEMD. 

No !  those  days  are  gone  away. 
And  their  hours  are  old  and  gray, 
And  their  minutes  buried  all 
Under  the  down- trodden  pall 
Of  the  leaves  of  many  years: 
Many  times  have  Winter's  shean, 
Frozen  North,  and  chilling  East, 
Sounded  tempests  to  the  feast 
Of  the  forest's  whispering  fleeces, 
Since  men  knew  nor  rent  nor  leassi. 

No,  the  bugle  sounds  no  more, 
And  the  twanging  bow  no  more ; 
Silent  is  the  ivory  shrill 
Past  the  heath  and  up  the  bill ; 
There  is  no  mid-forest  laugh. 
Where  lone  Echo  gives  the  half 
To  some  wight,  amazed  to  hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear. 

On  the  fairest  time  of  June 
You  may  go,  with  sun  or  moon, 
Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  yon, 
Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you ; 
But  you  never  may  behold 
Little  John,  or  Robin  bold ; 
Never  one,  of  all  the  clan. 
Thrumming  on  an  empty  can 
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f/fffU  fH#y  tMnk  warm  <l«f ■  will  Mirer  cetee, 
Ittff  Mfimmer  kee  o'er-tiHrnni'd  their  chunmy 
c«tle« 
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H^rrfifiifriAM  wh(Hif#r  neeks  abroed  may  find 

Then  aiftlrig  ramlAM  on  a  ifranary  floor, 
Thy  hiiif  nf^ft-liftad  by  the  winnowing  wind; 
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'.r  4nK4ix^  m  'ne  i^i  -vnui  hna  : 
Xait  iul-{rn«vn  amtw  and  iieai  inm  3iUv 

HiMi^-'TTribff*  an^ :  nut.  sow  von  Tmia 

r*i«  fsi*  irP9BC  vnucles  'inm  m 
.ion  ^BitisTn^  iiriilaw  -^^rner  s 
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3^  3n.  ^  inr  -a  Lerhe.  tiexiier 

Wiit"  jKianc.    ij^HTmceiL  ia 
»'n«: 
X'lr  en&r  My  3aje  iirefiead  -d  !k  kae^i 

Bv  aighrsfuiti:.  nhy  znpi!  -it  Pmoerpma  ; 
XaiiA  luvt  Twr  near?  k  y-w-jifrTB*. 

!f<ir  ler  ::u!  ae^js.  lor  'jk  ■ie9iiiHBac&  be 

A  puTTwr  ji  joar  jwrrow^"!  mjnaerveaz 
For  soade  :a  naixe  vul  oorae  too  drowdy, 
Aod  immzi  !lie  vuecii  Ufpnah  ot  tke 


Bos  when  :he  meluehioir  &:  tkaH  &II 

Siadden.  from  hesvcn  Sice  i  weeping  cknid. 
That  iamen  the  droop-headed  dowers  all. 

And  hides  che  green  hiU  ia  an  AprJ  ahrovd  ; 
Then  gint  ihj  aorrow  on  a  awrmc^  roae. 

Or  oo  the  rainbow  of  the  aal:  aand-wave. 
Or  on  the  wealth  of  globed  peonies ; 
Or  if  thy  miatreaa  aotDe  rich  anger  ahows, 

Imprisoo  her  soft  hand,  and  let  her  rave. 
And  feed  deep,  deep  opon  her  peerless  eyaai 

She  dwells  with  Beanty — Beauty  that  mint  die ; 

And  Joy,  whose  hand  is  erer  at  his  lips 
Bidding  adieu  ;  and  aching  Pleasure  nigh, 

Taming  to  poison  while  the  bee-mouth  sips: 
Ay,  in  the  Tery  temple  of  Delight 
Veird  Melancholy  has  her  soTran  ahrine. 
Though  seen  of  none  save  him  whose  atrenn* 
ous  tongue 
Can  burst  Joy's  grape  against  his  palate  fine ; 
soul  shall  taate  the  sadness  of  her  might, 
And  be  among  her  cloudy  trophies  hung. 


LEIGH  HUNT. 


Lbioh  Hunt  b  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Rngland,  and  waa  bom  at  Southgate, 
in  Middlesex,  October  the  19th,  1784.  He,  as 
well  as  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  received  his  early 
education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  chiefly  under 
the  same  grammar-master;  and,  like  Lamb,  he 
was  prevented  from  going  to  the  University  (on 
the  Christie  Hospital  foundation,  it  is  understood 
to  be  a  preparatory  step  to  holy  orders)  by  an  im- 
pediment in  his  speech — which,  however,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  overcome.  At  school,  as  in 
after  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  exuberance  of 
animal  spirits,  and  for  passionate  attachment  to 
bis  friends, — a  feeling,  also,  which  years  have  not 
diminished ;  but  he  evinced  Utile  care  for  study, 
except  when  the  exercises  were  in  verse,  when  he 
would  "give  up"  double  the  quantity  demanded 
from  him.  His  prose  themes  (he  has  told  ub 
among  other  interesting  facts)  were  generally  so 
bad,  that  the  master  used  to  crumple  them  in  his 
hand,  and  throw  them  to  the  boys  for  their  amuse- 
ment. Mr.  Hunt  has  been  an  ardent  though 
never  an  ungenerous,  political  partisan,  and  has 
suffered  in  almost  every  possible  way  for  the  ad- 
Tocacy  of  opinions,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
be  has  lived  to  see  in  a  great  measure  triumph. 
He  is  not  the  only  early  struggler  for  "  Reform," 
who  has  been  lef^  by  Reformers  in  power,  to  be 
recompensed  by  his  own  feelings. 

The  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  Lord  Byron 
began  in  prison,  where  Mr.  Hunt  was  confined  for 
the  publication  of  an  article  in  the  *'  Examiner," 
which  he  then  conducted.  It  was  pronounced  to 
be  a  libel  on  the  Prince  Regent ; — and  originated 
in  his  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  To  the  history  of  their  after  inter- 
course we  have  not  space  to  refer.  Time  has 
pretty  nearly  satisfied  the  world  that  Mr.  Hunt  by 
no  means  overdrew  the  picture  of  the  noble  Bard. 
The  leading  feature  in  Mr.  Hunt's  character  is  a 
love  of  truth.  This  was  unpalatable  to  Lord 
Byron,  and,  for  a  time  also,  to  the  public.  Ani- 
mal spirits, — a  power  of  receiving  delight  from  the 
commonest  every-day  objects,  as  well  as  from  re- 
mote ones, — and  a  sort  of  luxurious  natural  piety, 
(so  to  speak,)  are  the  prevailing  influences  of  his 
writings.  His  friend,  Hazlitt,  used  to  say  of  him, 
in  allusion  to  his  spirits,  and  to  his  family  stock 
(which  is  from  the  West  Indies,)  that  he  had 
"  tropical  blood  in  his  veins." 

In  person  he  is  tall,  and  slightly  formed ;  his 
countenance  is  singularly  fine ;  his  eyes,  like  his 


complexion,  are  dark — ^but  they  have  a  gentle  ex- 
pression, akin  to  that  of  the  gazelle.  His  look 
and  his  manner  are  both  kindly  and  persuasive ; 
indeed  we  have  rarely  met  any  one  who  so  com- 
pletely realizes  our  notions  of  benevolence.  His 
conversation  is  exquisitely  pleasing, — "combining 
the  vivacity  of  the  school  boy  with  the  resources 
of  the  wit,  and  the  taste  of  the  scholar."  We 
know  little  of  his  political  writings;  they  must 
have  been  flerce  and  bitter, — ^for  they  alarmed  hb 
opponents,  and  delighted  and  encouraged  hb 
friends ;  but  unquestionably  the  man  is  to  be  see* 
in  the  tender,  graceful,  and  affectionate  effusions 
of  the  Poet.  He  b  only  at  home  where  the  heart 
presides.  In  the  earlier  part  of  hb  career,  his 
opinions  were  assailed  with  the  severest  hostility. 
He  has  outlived  the  animosity  to  which  he  was 
subjected  ;  the  misfortunes  to  which  he  has  been 
exposed  have  been  met  with  philosophy  ;  and  his 
enemies  have,  like  generous  antagonbts,  aided  in 
binding  up  the  wounds  they  had  inflicted.  He 
has  at  length  received  justice  from  all, — save  his 
political  "  friends." 

The  poetry  of  Leigh  Hunt  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  appreciated,  by  all  who  love  nature,  and 
sympathize  with  humanity.  It  is  liable  to  the 
charge  of  occasional  affectation ;  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that,  at  times,  he  defaces  the  beauty  of 
a  composition  by  some  trifling  puerilities.  Mr. 
Hazlitt  appears  to  have  divined  the  cause  of  these 
defects.  ' '  From  great  sanguineness  of  temper,  from 
great  quickness  and  unsuspecting  simplicity,  he 
runs  on  to  the  public  as  he  does  at  his  own  fire- 
side,— and  talks  about  himself,  forgetting  that  he 
is  not  always  among  friends."  This  disposition, 
however,  is  also  the  main  source  of  his  success. 
His  nature  is  essentially  good  ;  and  what  he  writes 
makes  its  way  to  the  heart.  The  models  he  con- 
sults are  the  true  old  English  Poets ;  and  the  gayer 
spirits  of  Italy.  He  b  a  scholar,  and  "  a  special 
lover  of  books ;"  yet  we  never  find  in  him  a  touch 
of  pedantry.  His  poetry  is  like  his  mind, — a  sort 
of  buoyant  outbreak  of  joyousness ;  and  when  a 
tone  of  sadness  pervades  it,  is  so  gentle,  confiding, 
and  hoping,  as  to  be  far  nearer  allied  to  resigna- 
tion than  repining.  Perhaps  there  is  no  Poet  who 
so  completely  pictures  himself;  it  b  a  fine  and  na- 
tural and  all-unselfish  egotism;  and  a  glorious 
contrast  to  the  gloomy  and  misanthropic  moods 
which  some  Bards  have  laboured  first  to  acquire, 
and  then  to  portray. 
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SONGS  AND  CHORUS  OF  THE 
FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

Wi  are  blofhing  ro««!. 

Bending  with  our  fiilnens 
'Midst  our  clo9e-capp*d  sister  bads 

Wanning  the  green  coolness. 

Whatsoever  of  beauty 

Yearns  and  yet  reposes. 
Blush,  and  bosom,  and  sweet  breath, 

Took  a  shape  in  roses. 

Hold  one  of  us  lightly, — 

See  from  what  a  slender 
Stalk  wO'bowV  in  heavy  blooms, 

And  roundness  rich  and  tender : 

Know  yon  not  oar  only 

Rnral  flow'r, — the  human  ? 
Loreliest  weight  on  lightest  foot, 

Joy-abundant  woman  f 


L1UB8. 

Wi  are  lilies  fair, 

The  flower  of  virgin  light ; 
Nature  held  us  forth,  and  said, 

**  Lo !  my  thoughts  of  white.** 

Eyer  since  then,  angels 

Hold  us  in  their  hands ; 
Yon  may  see  them  where  they  take 

In  pictures  their  sweet  stands. 

Like  the  garden's  angels 

Also  do  we  seem ; 
And  not  the  less  for  being  crown*d 

With  a  golden  dream. 

Conld  you  see  around  us 

The  enamoured  air, 
You  would  see  it  pale  with  bliss 

To  hold  a  thing  so  fisir. 

POPPIES. 

Wi  are  slumbering  poppies, 

Lords  of  Lethe  downs, 
Some  awake,  and  some  asleep, 

Sleeping  in  our  crowns. 
What  perchance  our  dreamt  may  know, 
Let  our  serious  beauty  show. 

Central  depth  of  purple, 

Leaves  more  bright  than  rose,— 
Who  shall  tell  what  brightest  th<mght 

Out  of  darkest  grows? 
Who,  through  what  funereal  pain. 
Souls  to  love  and  peace  attain  f 


Visions  aye  are  on  us. 

Unto  eyes  of  power ; 
PIuto*s  alway-eetting  sun. 

And  Proserpine's  bower: 
There,  Uke  bees,  the  pale  souls  come 
For  our  drink,  with  drowsy  hum. 

Taste,  ye  mortals,  also ; 

MOky-hearted,  we ; — 
Taste,  but  with  a  reverent  care ; 

Active-patient  be. 
Too  much  gladness  brings  to  gloom 
Those  who  on  the  gods  presume. 

CHORUS. 

We  are  the  sweet  flowers. 

Bom  of  sunny  showers, 
(Think,  whene'er  you  see  us,  what  our  beaoty 
saiih ;) 

Utterance,  mute  and  bright. 

Of  some  unknown  delight. 
We  fill  the  air  with  pleasure,  by  our  simple  breath : 

All  who  see  us  love  us, — 

We  befit  all  places: 
Unto  sorrow  we  give  smiles, — and  unto  graces, 
graces. 

Mark  our  ways,  how  noiseless 
All,  and  sweetly  voicelera, 
Though  the   March-winds   pipe,  to  make  our 
passage  clear ; 
Not  a  whisper  tells 
Where  our  small  seed  dwells, 
Nor  is  known  the  moment  green,  when  our  tips 
appear. 
We  thread  the  earth  in  silence. 
In  silence  build  our  bowers, — 
And  leaf  by  leaf  in  silence  show,  till  we  lang( 
a-top,  sweet  flowers. 

The  dear  lumpish  baby, 
Humming  with  the  May-bee, 
Hails  us  with  his  bright  stare,  stumbling  througl 
the  grass; 
The  honey- drooping  moon. 
On  a  night  in  June, 
Kisses  our  pale  pathway  leaves,  that  felt  tha 
bridegroom  pass. 
Age,  the  wither'd  dinger. 
On  ua  mutely  gazes. 
And  wraps  the  thought  of  his  last  bed  in  Im 
childhood's  daisies. 

See  (and  scorn  all  duller 

Taste)  how  heav'n  loves  colon 
How  great  Nature,  clearly ,  joysin  red  and  green;-* 

What  sweet  thoughts  she  thinks 

Of  violets  and  pinks, 
And  a  thousand  flushing  hues,  made  solely  to  be 
seen: 

See  her  whitest  lilies 

Chill  the  silver  showers. 
And  what  a  red  mouth  is  her  rose,  the  woman 
of  her  flowers. 

Uselessness  divinest,  ^ 

Of  a  use  the  finest, 
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Painteth  us,  the  teachers  of  the  end  of  use ; 
Travellers,  weary  eyed, 
Bless  118,  far  and  wide ; 
Unto  sick  and  prison* d  thoughts  we  give  sadden 
truce : 
Not  a  poor  town  window 
Loves  irs  sickliest  planting, 
But  its  wall  speaks  loftier  truth  than  Babylonian 
Taunting. 

Sagest  yet  the  uses, 

Mix*d  with  our  sweet  juices. 

Whether  man  or  May-fly,  profit  of  the  balm ; 
As  fair  fingers  heal'd 
Knights  from  the  olden  field, 

We  hold  cups  of  mightiest  force  to  give  the 
wildest  calm. 
Ev*n  the  terror,  poison, 
Hath  its  plea  for  blooming; 

Life  it  gives  to  reverent  lips,  though  death  to  the 
presuming. 

And  oh  !  our  sweet  soul-taker, 

That  thief,  the  honey  maker. 
What  a  house  hath  he,  by  the  thymy  glen ! 

In  his  talking  rooms 

How  the  feasiing  fumes, 
Till  the  gold  cups  overflow  to  the  mouths  of  men ! 

The  butterflies  come  aping 

Those  fine  thieves  of  ours, 
And  flutter  round  our  rifled  topa,  like  tickled 
flowers  with  flowers. 

See  those  tops,  how  beauteous ! 

What  fair  service  duteous 
Round  some  idol  waits,  as  on  their  lord  the  Nine  f 

Elfin  court  'twould  seem  ; 

And  taught,  perchance,  that  dream 
Which  the  old  Greek  mountain  dreamt,  upon 
nights  divine. 

To  expound  such  wonder 

Human  speech  avails  not ; 
Yet  there  dies  no  poorest  weed,  that  such  a  glory 
exhales  not. 

Think  of  all  these  treasures 
Matchless  works  and  pleasures, 

Ehrery  one  a  marvel,  more  than  thought  cansay; 
Then  think  in  what  bright  show'rs 
We  thicken  fields  and  bow'rs. 

And  with  what  heaps  of  sweetness  half  stifle 
wanton  May : 
Think  of  the  mossy  forests 
By  the  bee-birds  haunted, 

And  all  those  Amazonian  plains,  lone  lying  as 
enchanted. 

Trees  themselves  are  ours ; 
Fruits  are  born  of  flowers; 
Peach,  and  roughest  nut,  were  blossoma  in  the 
'       spring : 

The  lusty  bee  knows  well 
The  news,  and  comes  pell-mell, 
And  dances  in  the  gloomy  thicks  with  darksome 
antheming. 
Beneath  the  very  burthen 
Of  planet -pressing  ocean, 
We  wash  our  smiling  cheeks  in  peace,— « thought 
for  meek  devotion. 


Tears  of  Phoebus, — missings 

Of  Cytherea's  kissings, 
Have  in  us  been  found,  and  wise  men  find  them 
still ; 

Drooping  grace  unfurls 

Still  Hyacimhus*  curls. 
And  Narcissus  loves  himself  in  the  selfish  rill: 

Thy  red  lip,  Adonis, 

Still  is  wet  with  morning ; 
And  the  step,  that  bled  for  thee,  the  roey  briar 
adorning. 

Oh !  true  things  are  fables, 
Fit  for  sagest  tables, 
And  the  flow*rs  are  true  things, — yet  no  fiiblea 
they; 
Fables  were  not  more 
Bright,  nor  loved  of  yore,— 
Yet  they  grew  not,  like  the  flow'rs,  by  erery  old 
pathway : 
Grossest  hand  can  test  us ; 
Fools  may  prize  us  never  :-— 
Yet  we  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise, — marvels  sweet 
for  ever. 

Who  shall  say,  that  flowers 
Dress  not  heaven's  own  bowers f 
Who  its  love,  without  us,  can  fancy — or  sweet 
floor  r 
Who  shall  even  dare 
To  say,  we  sprang  not  there,— 
And  came  not  down  that  Love  might  bring  one 
piece  of  heav'n  the  more  f 
Oh  !  pray  believe  that  angels 
From  those  blue  dominions. 
Brought  us  in  their  white  laps  down,  'twixt  their 
golden  pinions. 


TO  A  CHILD,  DURING  SICKNESS. 

Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee. 

My  little,  patient  boy ; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 

Smooths  off  the  day's  annoy. 
I  sit  me  down,  and  think 
-    Of  all  thy  winning  ways; 
Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink, 

That  I  had  less  to  praise. 

Thy  sidelong  pillow' d  meekness. 

Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid. 
Thy  heart,  in  pain  and  weakness, 

Of  fancied  faults  afiraid; 
The  little  trembling  hand 

That  wipes  thy  quiet  tears, — 
These,  these  are  things  that  may  demand 

Dread  memories  for  years. 

Sorrows  Pve  had,  severe  ones 

I  will  not  think  of  now ; 
And  calmly  *midst  my  dear  ones, 

Have  wasted  with  dry  brow: 
But  when  thy  fingers  press. 

And  pat  my  stooping  head, 
I  cannot  bear  the  gentleness,— 

The  tears  are  in  their  bed. 
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Ah'  firslborn  of  thy  moiher. 

When  life  ami  hope  were  new ; 
Kind  playmaie  of  thy  brother, 

Thy  suter.  father,  too: 
My  light  where'er  I  j^. 

My  bird  when  prison  botuid," 
My  hand  in  hand  companion,— no. 

My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  mwad. 

To  say,  "  He  has  departed,'* — 

**  His  voice,"—-  his  face,"— **■ 
To  feel  impatient-beaned. 

Yet  teel  we  mtisf  bear  oo: 
Ah,  I  could  not  endure 

To  whinper  o(  .4uch  woe. 
Unless  I  felt  this  :«lef>p  insure 

That  it  will  not  be  so. 

Tea,  still  he's  fix'd,  and  sleeping! 

This  silence  too  the  while- 
Its  very  hush  And  creeping 

Seem  whispenng  us  a  smile  r— 
Something  divine  and  dim 

Seems  going  by  one's  ear. 
Like  parting  wings  ot  chembim. 

Who  say,  '•  We've  tinished  heie.' 


» 


She  dropp'd  her  glove,  to  prove  his  lo^e,  thaa 

look'd  at  ium  and  smiled  ; 
Hie  bow'd,  and  in  a  moment  leap'd  among  tiM 

lions  wild: 
The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick,  he  has  rs> 

gain'd  the  place. 
Then  threw  the  giove,  but  not  with  bve,  right  in 

the  lady's  tace. 
"  By  God !"  cried  Francis,  *'  rightly  done !"  and 

he  rose  from  where  he  sat ; 
**  Xo  knr«."  quoth  he,  **  but  vanity,  sets  love  a 

task  like  chat!" 


THE  GLOVE  AND  THE  LIONS. 

Kdi»  FxAXCis  was  a  hearty  king,  andkiv'daniyii 
sport. 

And  one  day,  as  his  lions  fought,  sat  looking  on 
the  court ; 

Tbe  nobles  fiird  the  benches  round,  the  ladiea  by 
their  side. 

And  'moogst  them  sat  the  Count  de  Lorg*,  with 
one  for  whom  be  tigh'd : 

And  tmiy  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crown- 
ing show, 

Vaionr  and  k>Te,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  roynl 
beasts  below. 

Ramp'd  and  roar'd  the  lions,  with  homd  i^-gWS-g 

jaws; 
Tliey  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a 

wind  went  with  their  paws ; 
With  wallowing  might  and  stifled  roar,  tbeyroITd 

on  one  another, 

TiD  all  tbe  pit,  with  sand  and  mane,  was  in  a 

thanderoas  smother ; 
Tbe  bloody  foam  above  the  ban  came  wfahzing 

through  the  air : 
Sad  Francis,  then,  "Faith,  gentlemen,  we'ra 

better  here  than  there." 

De  Lorge's  love  o*erheard  the  king,  a  besnteoos, 

lively  dame, 
With  smiling  lipt  and  sharp  bright  eyes,  wlucfa 

always  seem'd  the  same  ; 
She  thought,  The  count,  my  Umr,  fa  bnra  m 

brave  can  be — 
He  tnrely  would  do  wondrous  thingi  to  show  bfa 

love  of  roe : 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on ;  tbe  occaaon  fa 

divine,— 
rn  drop  roy  glove,  to  prove  bfa  love ;  great  glory 

will  be  mine. 


THE  FISH,  THE   MAX,  AND  THE 

SPIRIT. 

TO  nsH. 

Totr  strange,  astonish' d-looking,  angle-faced, 
Dreary-mouth'd.  gaping  wretches  of  the  sea. 
Gulping  salt  water  everlastingly. 

Cold-blooded,  though  with  red  your  blood  Im 
graced. 

And  mute  though  dwellers  in  the  roaring  waste ; 
And  you,  all  shapes  beside,  that  fishy  be, — 
Some  round,  some  flat,  some  long,  all  devilry. 

Legless,  unloving,  infamously  chaste ; 

O  scaly,  slippery,  wet,  swift,  staring  wights. 
What  u't  ye  do  ?    What  Ufa  lead  f  eh,  doll 
gogglea? 
How  do  ye  vary  your  vile  days  and  nights  f 
How  pass  your  Suncfaysf    Are  ye  still  bvt 
joggles 
In  ceaseless  wash  t    Still  nought  but  gapes,  and 
bites. 
And  drinks,  and  stares,  diverafied  with  bog- 
gfas? 

A  naR  AXSWKIS. 

Amaxing  monster !  that,  far  aught  I  know. 
With  the  first  sight  of  thee  didst  maks  oar 

race 
For  ever  stare !    O  fiat  and  shocking  face. 

Grimly  divided  from  the  breast  below  * 

Thoa,  that  oo  dry  land  horribly  dost  go 
With  a  split  body,  and  most  ridiculous  pace 
Prong  after  |vong.  di^jacer  of  all  grace, 

Loog-aseless>finn*d,  hair'd,  upright,  tmwet,  slow ! 

0  breather  of  nnbreatbable,  sword-sharp  air. 
How  canst  exist !     How  bear  thyself,  thoa  dry 

And  dreary  sloth  f    What  panicle  canst  share 
Of  tbe  only  blessed  Gfa,  the  watery  f 

1  sometimes  see  of  ye  an  actual  pair 

Go  by !  link'd  fin  by  fin !  most  odiously. 

TBS  nSH  TUBUS  IXTO  A  MAK,  AND  THKH  IIITO  A 

iPtarr,  ahd  aoaik  spkaks. 

Indulge  thy  smiling  scorn,  if  smiling  still, 
O  man  !  and  loathe,  but  with  a  sort  of  love ; 
For  difTerence  must  itself  by  diflerence  provo. 

And,  with  sweet  clang,  the  spheres  with  music  fiO. 
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One  of  the  spirits  am  I,  that  at  their  will 
Live  in  whate*er  has  life — fish,  eagle,  dove — 
No  hate,  no  pride,  beneath  nought,  nor  above, 

A  visiter  of  the  rounds  of  God's  sweet  sJull. 

Man's  life  is  warm,  glad,  sad,  *twizt  loves  and 
graves, 
Boundless  in  hope,  honour*d  with  pangs  atistere, 
Heaven-gazing ;  and  his  angel- wings  he  craves : — 
The  fish  is  swift,  small-needing,  vague  yet 
clear, 
A  cold  sweet  silver  life,  wrappM  in  round  waves, 
Quicken'd  with  touches  of  transporting  fear. 


And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room. 

Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 

An  angel,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold; 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold : 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

"  What  writest  thou  f"    The  vision  raised  its 

head, 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord. 
Answer' d,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the 

Lord." 
"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.    "Nay,  not 


so 


.»» 


ABOU  BEN  ADHEM  AND  THE 

ANGEL. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase !) 
Awoke  one  night  firom  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 


Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spoke  more  low. 
But  cheerly  still ;  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 
The  angel  wrote  and  vaiiish'd.     The    next 

nijrht 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showM  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 

bless' d. 
And  lo !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 
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ALLAN  CUNMNGHAiU 


Allax  Cuxnin&hax  was  born  at  Blackwood,  spected  and  esteemed  than  Mr.  Conningham ;  he 
a  place  of  much  naruml  beauty,  on  Nithaide,  a  numbers  among  his  personal  friends  all  the  most 
few  miles  above  Dumfnes,  on  the  Tih  of  Decern-  ,  eminent  and  accomplished  of  his  contemporaries : 
ber,  17^4.  His  father  and  ^ramitather  were  fiir-  in  private  Ufe  he  has  ever  been  irreproachable  ; — 
men ;  and  one  of  his  ancesror^*.  an  officer  under  an  early  and  a  happy  marriaijp  probably  preserved 
the  great  Montrose,  shared  in  his  leadt^r'a  good  .  him  from  the  errors  and  eccentricities  which  too 
and  evil  fortune  at  Kilsythe  and  Philiphaugh.  generally  mark  the  career  of  a  youth  of  genios 
Some  hopes  hold  out  by  a  relativ»»  of  a  situation  in  i  upon  entering  the  perilous  maze  of  the  metropolis  ; 
India,  having^,  it  appoar^.  failed.  Allan,  at  eleven  where  hundreds  of  as  rare  pri>mise  have  sunk 
years  of  age.  was  removed  tVoni  school,  to  learn,  under  the  effect  of  dissipation  and  despondency  ; 
under  an  elder  brother,  hi.-*  Ltii>ii.e38  of  a  ma3<^n.  and  whose  names  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  ter- 
This  he  did  not  dislike,  and  «<>on  became  a  skilful ;  rible  records  of  **  Calamities  of  Authors.''  Can- 
workman  ;  but  he  loved  still  better  to  pore  over  i  ningham,  in  person,  seems  better  fitted  to  deal 
old  books — li.^ten  to  old  »?ngs  and  tales — and  with  huge  blocks  of  marble  than  with  creations  of 
roam  among  his  native  glens  and  hills.  A  thirst  &ncy.  His  firame  is  of  vigorous  proportions ;  his 
for  knowledge  came  early  ;  but  a  love  of  writing,  j  countenance  highly  expressive  of  mental  as  well 

we  have  heard  him  say.  came  late.     Some  of   as  physical  power ;  his  eye  keen  and  searching. 


his  lyrics,  however,  found  rheir  way  into  a  singu- 
lar book, — Cromek's  '*  Remains  of  Nithsdale  aiui 
Gralloway  Songs," — and,  passing  for  ancient,  were 


bat  pecaliarly  gentle  and  winning.  He  combines 
industry  with  gemus,  and  a  most  rigid  integrity 
with  both.    His  biographies  have  been  objected  to 


received  with  an  applause  which  at  once  startled  .  on  the  ground  that  he  has  seen  more  to  censure 
and  amused  the  writer.  Dr.  Percy  boldly  de- I  than  to  praise  in  the  subjects  of  them  :  if,  however, 
clared  they  were  too  good  to  be  old ;  and  the  sach  contributions  are  valuable  only  as  they  are 
author  of  **  Marmion"  has  more  than  once  said,  Tsrx,  and  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
that  not  even  Bums  himself  has  enriched  Scottish  :  imaginative  and  the  misleading,  they  are  the  best, 
long  with  more  beautiful  effusions.     In  ISIO,  Mr. ;  and  will  be  the  most  enduring  of  his  works. 


Conningham  w;i3  allured  from  the  Nith  to  the 
Thames.  For  some  years  he  attached  himself  to 
the  pubFic  press ;  and  in  1^14.  entered  the  studio  of 


The  poems  of  Cunningham,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated, are  not  numerous ;  his  last  poetical  pro- 
duction of  any  length,— the  Maid  of  Elvar, — is. 


Sir  Francis  Chantrey.  the  distinguished  sculptor,  aa!  perhaps,  his  best:  the  scene  of  this  liiile  rustic 


auperintendent  of  his  works, — a  station  which  he 
continued  to  occupy  till  Sir  Francis's  death.    The 


epic,  as  he  correctly  styles  it,  is  laid  in  his  native 
vale ;  and  many  of  the  delicious  pictures  it  con- 


first  volume  he  ventured  to  publish  was  "  Sir  Mar-  ^  tains,  with  a  true  vein  of  poetry  throughout,  arc 
madukc  Maxwell."  a  dramatic  poem,  named  after  drawn  from  rural  lite.  It  is,  however,  written  in 
oneof  the  heroes  of  his  natrve  district.  It  was  well  a  measure  ill  calculated  to  become  extensively 
received  by  critics;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  generously  popular.  The  poetical  reputation  of  Allan  Cun- 
ningham has  been  made,  and  is  sustained,  by  his 
"  Handed  tbe  nifiic  .tranf er  up  to  fime,"  :  j^^n^  ^^  |y ^^j  p^^^^^      ^hey  are  exquUite  in 

by  a  kind  notice  of  his  first  attempt  in  the  Preface  feeling— chaste  and  elegant  in  style— grace  fill  in 
to  tbe  *'  Fortunes  of  Nigel."  Thenceforward  Mr.  expression,  and  natural  in  conception  :  they  seem, 
Cunningham  took  his  place  among  tbe  Poets  of  indeed,  tbe  mere  and  unstudied  outpourings  of  the 
Great  Britain.  He  has  since  supplied  us  with  but  heart ;  yet  will  bear  the  strictest  and  most  critical 
occasional  proofii  of  his  right  to  retain  it;  having , inspecuon  of  those  who  consider  elaborate  finbh 


devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  tbe  production  of 
prose  works  of  fiction ;  and  commenced  an  under- 
taking of  vast  magnitude  and  importance, — the 
"  Lrves  of  the  Poets  from  Chsuccr  to  Coleridge ;" 
— a  task  for  which  he  is  eminently  qualified. 
Few  modem  writers  are  more  muveraally  r»- 


to  be  at  least  the  second  requisite  of  the  writers  of 
song.  His  own  country  has  supplied  him  with  his 
principal  themes ;  and  the  peculiar  dialect  of  Scot- 
land—in which  be  frequently  writes — his  good 
taste  prerents  bim  from  ever  rendering  barsb,  or 
ewa  inbamioiiknis,  to  Soutbem  ears. 
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THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  CHILD, 

Child  of  the  country !  free  as  air 

Art  thou,  and  as  the  sunshine  fair ; 

Born,  like  the  lily,  where  the  dew 

Lies  odorous  when  the  day  is  new ; 

Fed  'mid  the  May-flowers  like  the  bee, 

Nursed  to  sweet  music  on  the  knee, 

Luird  in  the  breast  to  that  glad  tune 

Which  winds  make  *mong  the  woods  of  June: 

I  sing  of  thee  ; — 'tis  sweet  to  sing 

Of  such  a  fair  and  gladsome  thing. 

Child  of  the  town  !  for  thee  I  sigh  ; 
A  gilded  root"'8  ihy  golden  sky, 
A  carpet  is  thy  daisied  sod, 
A  narrow  street  thy  boundless  road, 
Thy  rushing  deer's  the  clattering  tramp 
Of  watchmen,  thy  best  light's  a  lamp, — 
Through  smoke,  and  not  through  trellised  vines 
And  blooming  trees,  thy  sunbeam  shines : 
I  sing  of  thee  in  sadness  ;  where 
Else  is  wreck  wrought  in  aught  so  fair. 

Child  of  the  country  !  thy  small  feet 
Tread  on  strawberries  red  and  sweet ; 
With  thee  I  wander  forth  to  see 
The  flowers  which  most  delight  the  bee ; 
The  bush  o'er  which  the  throstle  sung 
In  April,  while  she  nursed  her  young ; 
The  den  beneath  the  sloe-thorn,  where 
She  bred  her  twins  the  timorous  hare ; 
The  knoll,  wrought  o'er  with  wild  bluebells, 
Where  brown  bees  build  their  balmy  cells ; 
The  greenwood  stream,  the  shady  pool. 
Where  trouts  leap  when  the  day  is  cool ; 
The  shilfa's  nest  that  seems  to  be 
A  portion  of  the  sheltering  tree, — 
And  other  marvels  which  my  verse 
Can  find  no  language  to  rehearse. 

Child  of  the  town !  for  thee,  alas ! 
Glad  Nature  spreads  nor  flowers  nor  grass; 
Birds  build  no  nests,  nor  in  the  sun 
Glad  streams  come  singing  as  they  run: 
A  Maypole  is  thy  blossom'd  tree, 
A  beetle  is  thy  murmuring  bee; 
Thy  bird  is  caged,  thy  dove  is  where 
Thy  poulterer  dwells,  beside  thy  hare  ; 
Thy  fruit  is  pluck'd,  and  bv  the  pound 
Hawk*d  clamorous  all  the  citv  round ; 
No  roses,  twinborn  on  the  stalk. 
Perfume  thee  in  thy  evening  walk ; 
No  voice  of  birds, — but  to  thee  comes 
The  mingled  din  of  cars  and  drums, 
And  startling  cries,  such  as  are  rife 
When  wine  and  wassail  waken  strife. 

Child  of  the  country !  on  the  lawn 
[  see  thee  like  the  bounding  fawn, 
Blithe  as  the  bird  which  tries  its  wing 
The  first  time  on  the  winds  of  spring ; 


Bright  as  the  sun  when  from  the  cloud 
He  comes  as  cocks  are  crowing  loud ; 
Now  running,  shouting,  'mid  sunbeams, 
Now  groping  trouts  in  lucid  streams. 
Now  spinning  like  a  mill-wheel  round, 
Now  hunting  echo's  empty  sound. 
Now  climbing  up  some  old  tall  tree— 
For  climbing  sake.    *Tis  sweet  to  thee 
To  sit  where  birds  can  sit  alone. 
Or  share  with  thee  thy  venturous  throne. 

Child  of  the  town  and  bustling  street, 
What  woes  and  snares  await  thy  feet ! 
Thy  paths  are  paved  for  five  long  miles. 
Thy  groves  and  hills  are  peaks  and  tiles; 
Thy  fragrant  air  is  yon  thick  smoke. 
Which  shrouds  thee  like  a  mourning  cloak ; 
And  thou  art  cabin'd  and  confined, 
At  once  from  sun,  and  dew,  and  wind  ;- 
Or  set  thy  tottering  feet  biit  on 
Thy  longthen'd  walks  of  slippery  stone, 
The  coachman  there  careering  reels 
With  goaded  steeds  and  maddening  wheels ; 
And  Commerce  pours  each  poring  son 
In  pelf's  pursuit  and  hollos'  run  : 
While  flush'd  with  wine,  and  stung  at  play. 
Men  rush  from  darkness  into  day. 
The  stream's  too  strong  for  thy  small  bark; 
There  nought  can  sail,  save  what  is  stark. 

Fly  from  the  town,  sweet  child !  for  health 
Is  happiness,  and  strength,  and  wealth. 
There  is  a  lesson  in  each  flower, 
A  story  in  each  stream  and  bower ; 
I  On  every  herb  on  which  you  tread 
:  Are  written  words  which,  righily  rend, 
Will  lead  you  from  earth's  fragrant  sod, 
To  hope,  and  holiness,  and  God. 


AWAKE,   MY   LOVE! 

Awake,  my  love  !  ere  morning's  ray 
Throws  off  night's  weed  of  pilgrim  gray; 
Ere  yet  the  hare,  cower'd  close  from  view, 
Licks  from  her  fleece  the  clover  dew : 
Or  wild  swan  shakes  her  snowy  wings, 
By  hunters  roused  from  secret  springs : 
!  Or  birds  upon  the  boughs  awake, 
i  Till  green  Arbigland's  woodlands  shake. 

She  comb'd  her  curling  ringlets  down, 
Laced  her  green  jupes,  and  clasp'd  her  shoon; 
And  from  her  home,  by  Preston-burn, 
Came  forth  the  rival  light  of  morn. 
The  lark's  song  dropp'd, — now  loud,  now  hnsh,' 
The  goldspink  answer'd  from  the  bush ; 
The  plover,  fed  on  heather  crop, 
Call'd  from  the  misty  mountain  top. 

*Tis  sweet,  she  said,  while  thus  the  day 
Grows  into  gold  from  silvery  gray, 
To  hearken  heaven,  and  bush,  and  brake, 
Instinct  with  soul  of  song  awake ; — 
To  see  the  smoke,  in  many  a  wreath, 
Stream  blue  from  hall  and  bower  beneath, 
Where  yon  blithe  mower  hastes  along 
With  glittering  scythe  and  rustic  song. 
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7«f,  .ovplv  »n<»  ■    inri  fiuit  •hon  mark 
Th#»  mnrii   »r"  /cin  *ar'»tiing  arte ' 
Tnk'.^r  -lioti  from  NaiurR!*  tsmiueilor 
Th«   vnruiiiff  r>r»»r*pr  of  .i«»r  aui^  f 
Biinh  ->ir<l   Um  4hafc«ii  rhe  tiewy  ^rofv 
Warm»»  .t^*  ^v-iri  ni»i«  -.nth  niiptiai  laf« ; 
TfW?  ;Mrd.   hi*  f>^«,  vnih  \iinivui  Moiui. 
Prorlaim  'h#»  .4w<>Ar4  of  wedtork  round. 


THB  LAS8    OP  GLENESLAX-MELL. 

Tub  .avcnvrk  !ov*»s  rhft  rii^wy  ;i*{ht. 

THu  ->««  'h*  hfttm^  infi^love  fair; 
The  ^vph«»M  :nv»»4  •  oe  ilowmif  mom, 

Whi!n  «)ns{  -ind  .^in««inn*»  nil  rh«!  ur: 
Boc  I  [ov*»  r>«Mr  'h^  «imm«>r  moon. 

Wiih  Hi]  her  «ar«.  auro  «rsainiiu[  sfiil; 
For  rh#»n.  :n   i^nt  inH  lore  I  me*!t 

Tlv?  T«r«»i»f  .juw  yf  '^<eni»lan'niiil. 

Th«  Tiol^ts  ;ay  'hfttr  'ijfwwomd  low. 

Bmtwifh  h«»r  whifi*  tiior.  on   he  plain; 
Their  fngpmnt  hpariti  'h#!  iiiiftji  wuve. 

Of  her  ^tip^rior  pr<»»«nrti»  fain. 

0  miKhc  r  riaap  her  ro  mv  heart. 
And  of  her  ripe  lipe  have  my  will ! 

For  lonth  ro  woo,  an«l  lon^  M  win. 
Was  fihe  hy  ^een  rrlenealan'RiiiL 

Mom  wan  the  winH.  milt  fell  rhe  dew. 

O'er  Black  woryl  brow  hrifi^ht  ^ow'i  cbe 
Rifle  murmur' d  mane,  and  rhe  iran 

RefiiM»d  CO  net  our  heada  aboon : 
Te  migflxt  have  heard  our  heating  hears. 

Oar  mixinflf  hr^aiha. — all  waa  ao  arill. 
Till  morninif'ii  li((hr  fihone  on  her  loeka,— 

Firewell,  taaa  of  Gleneaian-milL 

Wert  fhoQ  an  idol  all  of  go!d. 
Had  f  the  eye  of  worldiah  care,— 

1  eoold  not  think  thee  half  no  sweet, 

l»ok  on  thee  ao,  or  love  thee  mair. 
Tin  de«th*a  eold  dewdrop  dim  mine  eye. 

This  ronfj^ne  he  mnre.  this  heart  Ke  sdll,- 
Thme  erery  wijtb  of  joy  ami  love, 

Mf  lass  of  j^reen  f>lenealan-nuli ! 


Wi)  ffayfni  tird  ^vno«>(L  uid  'houi^m  ihe 
Sft  on  'tie  «a  in  iiuur  ou  :30«)n ; 
Or  lingered   mid  rhe  failing  4ew. 
I  When  iooJu  were  tbnd.  ma  words  wwa  few. 

Thongh  r  aee  miiiin^  ^i  'hy  r'eer 
Five  4ona  and  le  tkir  daughter  4weet : 
And  ime,  vna  -rare,  ind  jinh-'ime  woes 
Have  dimmed  :bine  eye.  uid  touched  :hy  raa 
To  'hee.  ind  hanghta  of  :hee.  belong 
All  that  charms  me  it  tale  -ir  wng : 
When  wonia  ^jame  liown  like  dewa  unsonght. 
With  gleania  -if  iteep  enthuaiaat  thougtu; 
And  mnev  in  ler  iieave:!  dies  tree.^ 
Thev  come,  mv  [ore,  ihev  come  Inmi  thee. 

O,  when  more  rhoaght  we  ^nve  ol  aid 

To  slver  ;han  some  ^Te  :a  ^oid, 

'Twas  sweet  ro  :et  vid  ponder  o'er 

Whet  things  ahoiiid  deck  •lur  humble  bowv! 

^Twos  sweet  ^o  puil.  m  nope,  with  thee. 

The  golden  fruit  from  tbrrune'i  :rpe ; 

And  sweeter  ariiL  to  chooae  and  rwise 

A  (prtand  tor  these  locke  of  thine ; 

A  aon^- wreath  which  may  gracsL  my  J  emu 

Waxle  nvers  daw.  and  woods  4r^  green. 


At  times  there  come,  as  come  there  au^stj 
Grave  momenta  of  tedoter  riipvgfar, — 
When  fortune  frowns,  nor  lends  our  nigfac 
One  gleam  of  her  inconatiuit  igh£ ; 
And  hope,  that  decks  the  peaaenc's  bower, 
Shinea  like  the  rainbow  throogh  the  ahofwar: 

0  then  I  see.  while  anted  nigti, 

A  mother'a  heart  shine  m  chine  eye ; 
.And  proud  reeoive,  and  parpose  meek. 
Speak  f^  thee  more  than  words  can  ^eakf-~ 

1  think  the  wedded  wite  of  mine 
Tlw  bc«  of  oil  thot'a  not  dxvioe ! 


S  PORTS  BRIDAL-DAY  SONG. 

O  t  XT  love's  tike  the  steedfiMt  sun. 

Of  sfreama  that  deepen  es  they  ran  t 

IVor  hoary  hairs,  nor  ibrty  years. 

Nor  momenra  between  sighs  and  finri; 

Nor  nigbfa  of  tbooff  ht,  nor  days  of  pain, 

Vor  drf  ams  of  glory  dreamed  in  vain,— 

Nor  mirfh,  nor  sweetest  song  which  flowe 

To  sober  joys  and  aoften  woes, 

Can  make  my  heart  or  fancy  flee 

One  moment,  my  aweet  wife,  from  thee. 

Even  white  I  muse,  I  see  thee  sit 
In  maiden  bloom  and  matron  wit ; 
Fair,  gf'ntle,  as  when  first  I  sued 
Ye  seem,  but  of  sedater  mood  t 
Yet  my  tirarf  leaps  as  fond  for  thee 
As  when,  beneath  Arbigland  tree, 


A  WET  SHEET  AND  FLOWING  S8A. 

A  wrr  aheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  hat, — 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  an]. 

And  bends  the  fidlant  mast : 
And  bends  the  gelLant  mast,  my  bojfB. 

While,  like  t\jt  eagle  free. 
Away  the  good  chip  flies,  and  lesrtt 

Old  Enghini  on  the  lee. 

O  for  a  soft  sod  gentle  wind ! 

I  beard  a  fair  one  cry ; 
But  give  to  ine  the  snoring  breete. 

And  whits  waves  heaving  high : 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys* 

The  gool  ship  tight  and  free,^ 
The  world  of  waters  b  our  home. 

And  me/ry  men  ere  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  homed  moon. 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud ; 
And  hark !  the  music,  mariners. 

The  «nnd  is  piping  loud  : 
The  wind  ia  piping  loud,  my  boys. 

The  lightning  flaahing  free,— 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is. 

Our  heritage  the 


JOHN  CLARE. 


JoHH  Clare  was  born  at  Helpstone,  near  Peter- 
borough, Northamptonshire,  in  1793.  His  father 
was  a  day  labourer;  and  the  Poet  was  acquainted 
with  Poverty  long  before  he  associated  with  the 
Muse.  His  manhood  has  been  domed  to  a  lot  as 
severe,  and  it  would  seem  that  want  is  his  only 
prospect  in  old  age ;  for  modern  legislation  has 
deprived  him  even  of  the  '*hope"  on  which  he 
reckons,  in  one  of  his  early  poems,  as  a  "  last  re- 
source," 

**  To  claim  the  humble  pittance  once  a  week. 
Which  Justice  forces  from  disdainful  pride." 

The  story  of  his  life  presents,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  affecting  examples  that  the 
history  of  unhappy  genius  has  ever  recorded ;  il- 
lustrating in  a  sad  and  grievous  manner  the  misery 
produced  by  the  gift  of  mind  in  an  humble  sta- 
tion,— by  great  thoughts  nourished  in  unfitting 
places.  If  ever  the  adage  which  tells  us  that  a 
Poet  is  born  a  Poet,  has  been  practically  realized, 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  peasant  of  Northampton- 
shire. If  ever  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties  has  been  made  clear  beyond  a  doubt, 
it  is  in  his  case.  It  is  our  melancholy  task  to  add 
— if  ever  the  oft-denied  assertion,  that  genius  is 
but  the  heritage  of  woe,  may  be  placed  beyond 
controversy,  it  is  in  this  instance  also.  By  work- 
ing "over-hours/*  he  contrived  to  earn  enough  to 
pay  for  learning  to  read ;  the  savings  of  eight 
weeks  sufficed  to  obtain  a  month's  '* schooling;'* 
and  his  first  object  having  been  achieved,  his  next 
was  to  procure  books.  A  shilling  made  him  the 
master  of  Thomson's  "  Seasons ;"  and  he  imme- 
diately began  to  compose  poetry:  but  for  some 
time  afterwards,  being  unable  to  master  funds  to 
procure  paper,  he  was  compelled  to  entrust  to  his 
memory  the  preservation  of  his  verses.  He  lived 
in  the  presence  of  Nature,  and  worshipped  her 
with  a  genuine  and  natural  passion:  "tho  com- 
mon air,  the  sun,  the  skies;"  the  "old  familiar 
hceB**  of  the  green  fields,  with  their  treasures  of 
blade  and  wild  flower,  were  the  sources  of  his  in- 
spiration: and  the  people — their  customs,  their 
loves,  their  griefs,  and  their  amusemcntt— were 
the  themes  of  his  verse.  Thus  he  went  on, 
making  and  writing  poetry,  for  thirteen  years, 
*'  without  having  received  a  single  word  of  en- 
couragement, and  without  the  most  distant  pros- 
pect of  reward.* '  Perhaps  his  destiny  would  hare 


been  happier  had  he  never  encountered  either. 
Accident,  however,  led  to  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  his  Poems :  it  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  brought  money  to  the  writer ;  a  few 
"  noble"  patrons  doled  out  some  guineas  ;  and  we 
believe  something  like  an  annuity  was  purchased 
for  the  Poet; — several  other  volumes  followed; 
but  the  public  no  longer  sympathized  when  they 
ceased  to  be  astonished, — and  latterly  we  imagine, 
not  only  has  the  writer  received  nothing  for  his 
productions,  but  the  sale  of  them  has  not  sufficed 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  publication. 

Clare  has,  we  understand,  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful, indeed  a  ruinous  attempt  to  improve  his  con- 
dition, by  farming  the  ground  he  tilled ;  and  has 
for  some  years  existed  in  a  state  of  poverty,  as 
utter  and  hopeless  as  that  in  which  he  passed  his 
youth.  He  has  a  wife  and  a  very  large  family; 
and  it  is  stated  to  us,  that  at  times  his  mind  gives 
way  under  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred.  His 
appearance,  when  some  years  ago  it  was  our  lot 
to  know  him,  was  that  of  a  simple  rustic;  and  his 
manners  were  remarkably  gentle  and  unassuming. 
He  was  short  and  thick,  yet  not  ungraceful,  in 
person.  His  countenance  was  plain  but  agreeable ; 
he  had  a  look  and  manner  so  dreamy,  as  to  have 
appeared  sullen — but  for  a  peculiarly  winning 
smile ;  and  his  forehead  was  so  broad  and  high  as 
to  have  bordered  on  deformity.  Further,  we  be* 
lieve  that  in  his  unknown  and  uncherished  youth, 
and  in  his  after-days  when  some  portion  of  fame 
and  honour  fell  to  his  share,  he  maintained  a  fair 
character,  and  has  subjected  himself  to  no  charge 
more  unanswerable  than  that  of  indiscretion  in  ap- 
plying the  very  Hmited  funds  with  which  he  was 
furnished  after  the  world  heard  of  his  name,  and 
was  loud  in  applause  of  his  genius.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  for  a  hand  to  reach  him ;  a  very  envied 
celebrity  may  be  obtained  by  some  wealthy  and 
good  **  Samaritan  ;" — Strawberry  Hill  might  be 
gladly  sacrificed  for  the  fame  of  having  saved 
Chatterton. 

We  do  not  plade  him  too  high  when  we  rank 
John  Clare  at  the  head  of  the  Poets  who  were, 
and  continued  to  be,  "  uneducated,"  according  to 
the  stricter  meaning  of  the  term.  The  most  ac- 
complished of  British  Poets  will  not  complain  at 
finding  him  introduced  into  their  society : — setting 
aside  all  consideration  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  he  wrote,  he  is  worthy  to 
take  hifl  place  among  them. 
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JUNE. 

There  with  the  acrapa  of  aonga,  and  iaogh,  md 

Ule, 
H^  lighrens  annual  toil,  while  merry  ale 
Gfiea  round,  and  glads  some  old  man*s  heart  to 

praise 
The  threadbare  customs  of  his  early  days : 
How  the  high  bowl  was  in  the  middle  set 
At  breakfast-lime,  when  clippers  yearly  met, 
FillM  full  of  furmery,  where  dainty  swum 
The  streaking  sugar  and  the  sporting  plum. 
The  maids  could  never  to  the  tnbie  bring 
The  Ik)w1.  without  one  rising  from  the  ring 
To  lend  a  hand ;  who.  if 'twt:re  ta'cn  amiaa. 
Would  sell  his  kindness  for  a  s'olen  kiss. 
The  large  stone  pitcher  in  its  homely  trim, 
And  clouded  pint-horn  wi;h  i  s  copp>er  rim. 
Were  there ;  from  which  were  drunk,  wiih  spirits 

high. 
Healths  of  the  best  the  cellar  could  supply ; 
While    sung    the   ancient  swains,    in    uncouth 

rhymes, 
Songs  that  were  pictures  of  the  good  old  times. 

Thoa  ale,  and  song,  and  healths,  and  merry  ways, 
Keep  up  a  shadow  still  of  former  days ; 
Bat  the  old  beechen  bowl,  that  once  supplied 
The  feast  of  furmety,  is  thrown  aside ; 
And  the  old  freedom  that  was  living  then, 
When  maatera  made  them  merry  with  their  men ; 
When  all  their  coats  alike  were  russet  brown, 
And  his  rude  speech  was  vulgar  as  their  owrt— 
All  this  is  past,  and  soon  will  pa«s  away, 
The  time-torn  remnant  of  the  holiday. 


THE  QUIET   MIND. 

Though  low  my  lot,  my  wish  is  won, 

My  hopes  are  few  and  staid ; 
All  I  thought  life  would  do  is  done, 

The  last  request  is  made. 
If  I  have  foes,  no  foes  I  fear. 

To  fate  I  live  resigned ; 
I  have  a  friend  I  value  here, 

And  that's  a  quiet  mind. 

I  wish  not  it  was  mine  to  wear 

Flush'd  honour's  sunny  crown ; 
I  wish  not  I  were  Fortune's  heir, 

She  frowns,  and  let  her  frown. 
I  have  no  taste  for  pomp  and  strife, 

Which  others  love  to  find : 
I  only  wish  the  bliss  of  life— 

A  poor  and  quiet  mind. 

The  trumpet's  taunt  in  battle-field, 
The  great  man's  pedigree, — 

What  peace  can  all  their  honours  yield  f 
A  nH  what  are  they  to  me  f 


Though  praise  and  pomp,  to  eke  lbs  strife. 

Rave  like  a  nii^h^  wind ; 
What  are  they  to  the  calm  of  life — 

A  still  and  quiet  mind  ? 

I  mourn  not  that  my  lot  is  low, 

I  wish  no  higher  state  ; 
I  sigh  not  that  Fate  made  me  so. 

Nor  tease  her  to  be  great. 
I  am  content — for  well  I  see 

What  all  at  last  shall  find. — 
That  life*s  worst  lot  the  best  may  be. 

If  that's  a  quiet  mind. 

I  see  the  world  pass  heedless  by, 

And  pride  above  me  tower; 
It  costs  me  not  a  single  sigh 

For  either  wealth  or  power : 
They  are  but  men.  and  Vm  a  man 

Of  quite  as  great  a  kind, — 
Proud,  too,  that  life  gives  all  she  can, 

A  calm  and  quiet  mind. 

I  never  mocked  at  beauty's  shrine. 

To  stain  her  lips  with  lies ; 
No  knighthood's  fame  or  luck  was  mine. 

To  win  love's  richest  prize : 
And  yet  I've  found  in  russet  weed. 

What  all  will  wish  to  find. 
True  love  and  comfort's  prize  indeed, 

A  glad  and  quiet  mind. 

And  come  what  will  of  care  or  woe. 

As  some  must  come  to  all ; 
I'll  wish  not  that  they  were  not  so, 

Nor  mourn  that  they  befall : 
If  tears  for  sorrows  start  at  will. 

They're  comforts  in  their  kind ; 
And  I  am  blest,  if  with  me  still 

Remains  a  quiet  mind. 

When  friends  depart,  as  part  they  must. 

And  love's  true  joys  decay, 
That  leave  us  like  the  summer  dust. 

Which  whirlwinds  puff  away : 
While  life's  allotted  time  I  brave, 

Though  left  the  last  behind ; 
A  prop  and  friend  I  still  shall  have. 

If  I've  a  quiet  mind. 


MARY  LEE. 


I  HATE  traced  the  valleys 
In  May  morning's  dewy  air. 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee ! 
Wilt  thou  deign  the  wreath  to  wear, 

Gather'dall  for  thee  f 
They  are  not  flowers  of  pride. 
For  they  graced  the  dingle-side ; 
Tet  they  grew  in  heaven's  smile, 

My  gentle  Mary  Lee ! 
Can  they  fear  thy  frowns  the  while, 

Though  offered  by  me  f 

Here's  the  lily  of  the  vale. 
That  perfiuned  the  morning  gale. 
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My  fairy  Mary  Lee ! 
All  so  spotless  and  so  pale, 

Like  thine  own  purity. 
And,  might  I  make  it  known, 
'Tis  an  emblem  of  my  own 
Lore — if  I  dare  so  name 

My  esteem  for  thee. 
Surely  flowers  can  bear  no  blame, 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee ! 

Hcre*8  the  vio]et*8  modest  blue, 

That  *neath  hawthorns  hides  from  Tiew, 

My  gentle  Mary  Lee, 
Would  show  whose  heart  is  true. 

While  it  thinks  of  thee. 
While  they  choose  each  lowly  spot, 
The  sun  disdains  them  not ; 
Vm  as  lowly,  too.  indepd, 

My  charming  Mary  Lee ; 
So  I've  brought  the  flowers  to  plead, 

And  win  a  smile  from  thee. 

Here's  a  wild  rose  just  in  bud  ; 
Spring's  beauty  in  its  hood, 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee  I 
*Tis  the  first  in  all  the  wood 
■    I  could  find  for  thee. 
Though  a  blush  is  scarcely  seen. 
Yet  it  hides  its  worth  within. 
Like  my  love  ;  for  I've  no  power. 

My  angel.  Mary  Lee, 
To  speak,  unless  the  flower 

Can  make  excuse  for  me. 

Though  they  deck  no  princely  halls. 
In  bouquets  for  glittering  balls. 

My  gentle  Mary  Lee  ! 
Richer  hues  than  painted  walls 

Will  make  them  dear  to  thee ; 
For  the  blue  and  laughing  sky 
Spreads  a  grander  canopy. 
Than  all  wealth*s  golden  skill. 

My  charming  Mary  Lee ! 
Love  would  make  them  dearer  still, 

That  oflTers  them  to  thee. 

My  wreathed  flowers  are  few. 
Yet  no  fairer  drink  the  dew. 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee ! 
They  may  seem  as  trifles  too^ 

Not  I  hope  to  thee. 
Some  may  boast  a  richer  prize 
Under  pride  and  wealth's  disguise: 
None  a  fonder  offering  bore 

Than  this  of  mine  to  thee ; 
And  can  true  love  wish  for  more  f 

Surely  not,  Mary  Lee ! 


JULY. 


LoTTD  is  the  Summer's  busy  song. 
The  smallest  breeze  can  find  a  tongue, 
While  insects  of  each  tiny  size 
Grow  teasing  with  their  melodies. 
Till  noon  burns  with  its  blistering  breath 
Around,  and  day  dies  still  as  death. 


The  busy  noise  of  man  and  brute 

Is  on  a  sudden  lost  and  mute ; 

Even  the  brook  that  leaps  along 

Seems  weary  of  its  bubbling  song. 

And  so  soft  its  waters  creep, 

Tired  silence  sinks  in  sounder  sleep ; 

The  cricket  on  its  bank  is  dumb. 

The  very  flies  forget  to  hum  ; 

And,  save  the  wagon  rocking  round. 

The  landscape  sleeps  without  a  sound. 

The  breeze  is  stopp'd,  the  lazy  bough 

Hath  not  a  leaf  that  dances  now ; 

The  taller  grass  upon  the  hill, 

And  spiders'  threads  are  standing  still ; 

The  feathers  dropp'd,  from  moorhen's  wing. 

Which  to  the  water's  surface  cling. 

Are  steadfast,  and  as  heavy  seem, 

As  stones  beneath  (hem  in  the  stream  ,* 

Hawk  weed  and  groundsels'  fanning  downs 

Unruflied  keep  their  seedy  crowns; 

And  in  the  oven-heated  air. 

Not  one  light  thing  is  floalmg  there. 

Save  that  to  the  earnest  eye, 

The  restless  heat  seems  twittering  by. 

Noon  swoons  beneath  the  heat  it  made. 

And  flowers  e'en  within  the  shade, 

Until  the  sun  slopes  in  the  west 

Like  weary  traveller,  glad  to  rest, 

On  pillow'd  clouds  of  many  hues; 

Then  Nature's  voice  its  joy  renews. 

And  chequered  field  and  grassy  plain 

Hum  with  their  summer  songs  again, 

A  requiem  to  the  day's  decline. 

Whose  setting  sunbeams  coolly  shine, 

As  welcome  to  day's  feeble  powers. 

As  falling  dews  to  thirsty  flowers. 


A  SUMMER  MORNING. 

The  cocks  have  now  the  morn  foretold, 

The  sun  again  begins  to  peep, 
The  shepherd,  whistling  to  his  fold. 

Unpens  and  frees  the  captive  sheep. 
O'er  pathless  plains  at  early  hours 

The  sleepy  rustic  slowly  goes  ; 
The  dews,  hrush'd  oflffrom  grass  and  flowen, 

Remoistening  sop  his  hardened  shoes ; 

While  every  leaf  that  forms  a  shade, 

And  every  floweret's  silken  top. 
And  every  shivering  bent  and  blade. 

Stoops,  bowing  with  a  diamond  drop. 
But  soon  shall  fly  those  diamond  drops, 

The  red  round  sun  advances  higher. 
And,  stretching  o'er  the  mountain  tops, 

Is  gilding  sweet  the  village  spire. 

'Tb  sweet  to  meet  the  morning  breeze, 

Or  list  the  gurgling  of  the  brook ; 
Or,  stretched  beneath  the  shade  of  trees. 

Peruse  and  pause  on  Nature's  book, 
When  Nature  every  sweet  prepares 

To  entertain  our  wish'd  delay, — 
The  images  which  morning  wears. 

The  wakening  charms  of  early  day! 
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Now  let  me  tread  the  meadow  paths 

While  f^Iittering  dew  the  ground  illumes, 
At,  iprinkled  o*er  the  withering  swaiheii, 

Their  moiature  shrinks  in  sweet  perfumes ; 
And  hear  the  beetle  sound  his  horn ; 

And  hear  the  skylark  whistling  high, 
Sprung  from  his  bed  of  tufted  corn, 

A  bailing  minstrel  in  the  sky. 


How  altered  since  then !   not  a  leaf  bast  thou 
I  got, 

Thy  bonotirs  brown  rotmd  thee  that  clothed  the 
tree; 
The  clown  pasaeth  by  thee  and  heedeth  tbea 
not. 
But  thou'rt  a  warm  aonrce  of  reflection  for  me. 


I  think  while  I  Tiew  thee,  and  rest  on  the  stile, 

Life's  bloom  is  as  frail  as  the  leaves  thou  hast 

shed; 
THE  WITHERED  TREE.        {Like  thee,  I  may  boast  of  my  honours  awhile, 

j     But  new  springs  may  blossom,  and  mine  maj 
Old  tree,  thou  art  withered — I  passed  thee  last  |  be  fled, 

year,  ■ 

And  the  blackbird  snug  hid  in  thy  branches  did '  Fond  friends  may  bend  o*er  the  raised  turf  where 


ang, 
Thy  shadows  stretched  over  the  grass  sprouting 
near. 
And  thou  wert  oa  green  as  thy  mates  of  the 
spring. 


Fm  laid, 

And  warm  recollection  the  past  may  look  o'er. 
And  say  by  my  life,  as  I  say  by  thy  shade, 
"  Last  spring  he  was  living,  bat  now  he*!  no 


more. 
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THOMAS  HOOD. 


Tbomas  Hood  waa  bom  in  the  Poultry,  Lon- 
don, 1798.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and,  for  many  years,  acting  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Venior,  Hood,  and  Sharp,  extensive  Booksellers 
and  Publishers.  Thomas  Hood  was  in  his  child- 
hood remarkable  for  great  vivacity  of  spirits ;  and 
at  a  very  early  age  gave  tokens  of  the  genius  for 
which  he  has  since  been  distinguished.  When  a 
boy,  our  informant  states,  "he  was  continually 
making  shrewd  and  pointed  remarks  upon  topics 
of  which  he  was  presumed  to  know  nothing.** 
He  finished  his  education  at  Mr.  Wanostrocht's 
academy,  Camberwell ;  and  on  leaving  school, 
his  health  being  precarious,  he  was  recommended 
to  try  the  eflfect  of  a  sea  voyage  on  his  constitution. 
The  sea,  however,  appears  to  have  had  no  attrac- 
tions for  the  future  Poet :  in  one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  his  poems  he  sums  up  all  the  annoyances  to 
which  those  who  are  "far  from  the  land**  are 
invariably  subjected : — 

"All  the  fea  dangers. 
Buccaneers,  rangers, 
Pirates  and  Sallee-meD) 
Algerine  galleymen. 
Tornadoes  and  Typhons, 
And  horrible  Syphons," 
tec,  tec.  Alc. 

Mr.  Hood  subsequently  resided  for  a  considerable 
period  with  his  relatives  in  Dundee ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Liondon,  having  manifested  a  taste  for 
drawing,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  pursue  the  art 
of  engraving,  he  was  articled  to  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Robert  Sands,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  profession.  He  passed  two  years  sketching 
with  the  pencil,  now  and  then  taking  up  the 
graver,  but  chiefly  composing  poetry :  his  com- 
positions found  their  way  into  the  "  London  Ma- 
gazine,** and  at  once  attracted  attention.  A  path 
to  fame  was  speedily  marked  out  for  him ;  and 
he  has  taken  his  station  as  one  of  the  most  original 
and  agreeable  writers  of  the  day. 

The  countenance  of  Mr.  Hood  is  more  solemn 
than  merry :  there  is  nothing  in  his  appearance  to 
indicate  that  wit  and  humour  for  which  he  is  so 
eminent.  He  is  by  no  means  brilliant  in  conver- 
sation ;  but  seems  as  if  continually  taking  in  the 
matter  which  he  gives  out  sparingly  in  general 
society.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  his  mind  is 
•erioiiB  rather  than  comic ;  that  the  poems  which 
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have  made  so  many  laugh,  are  the  produce  of 
deep  thought  and  study,  and  by  no  means  the 
outbreaks  of  natural  humour.  We  think  we  per- 
ceive this  even  in  his  merriest  strains :  few  of 
them  are  without  a  touch  of  melancholy ;  an4 
the  topics  he  selects  as  fittest  for  him,  are  usually 
of  a  grave  and  sombre  cast.  We  have  never 
i  known  him  laugh  heartily,  either  in  company  or 
;  in  rhyme.  It  is  highly  to  his  credit,  that  with  so 
much  power  in  dealing  with  the  burlesque,  he 
has  never  indulged  in  personal  satire :  we  look  in 
vain  through  his  books  for  a  single  passage  that 
can  give  pain  to  any  living  person ;  neither  does 
he  ever  verge  upon  indelicacy,  or  treat  with  light- 
ness or  indiflcrence  sacred  subjects.  Perhaps  it 
is  impossible  to  find  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Hood,  and  Peter  Pindar.  The  one  cannot  be 
facetious  without  exhibiting  venom ; — the  other, 
in  his  most  playful  moments,  is  never  either  ill- 
tempered  or  envious.  Indeed,  kindliness,  benevo- 
lence, and  generosity  are  the  characteristics  even 
of  Mr.  Hood*s  "satirical**  productions. 

It  is,  however,  less  to  the  humorous  than  to  the 
serious  compositions  of  Thomas  Hood  that  we 
desire  to  direct  the  reader*s  attention.  His  name 
is  so  completely  linked  with  **  joking,**  that  few 
are  at  all  aware  of  his  exquisite  talent  for  pure 
and  genuine  poetry.  While  his  "  Whims  and 
Oddities**  have  passed  through  many  editions, 
his  "Pleaof  the  Midsummer  Fairies**  has  never 
reached  a  second;  and  while  his  "  Comic  An- 
nuals** have  brought  him  a  large  income,  his 
delicious  Lyrics  have  scarcely  yielded  suflncient 
to  pay  the  printer.  We  refer  to  the  few  extracts 
we  have  selected,  for  proof  that  Mr.  Hood  has 
'  claims  to  a  far  higher  and  more  enviable  reputa- 
tion than  that  which  his  "  puns**  have  conferred 
upon  him.  More  tender,  more  graceful,  or  more 
beautifully  vrrought  lyrics  are  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  language.  They  "smack  of  th« 
old  Poets  ;**  they  have  all  the  truth  and  nature 
for  which  the  great  Bards  are  pre-eminent :  and 
while  Mr.  Hood  has  caught  their  spirit,  he  has 
not  fallen  into  the  error  that  has  proved  fatal  to 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  a  mistaken  ncAion 
that  by  copying  the  slips  and  blots  which  occa- 
sionally mar  the  delicate  beauty  of  their  writings, 
he  was  imitating  their  style  and  character. 
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THOMAS  HOOD. 
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TO  A  COLD  BEAUTY. 

Ladt,  would'st  thou  heiress  be 
To  winter's  cold  and  cruel  port  f 

When  he  sets  the  rivers  free, 
Thou  dost  still  lock  up  thy  heart: 

Thou  that  should'st  outlast  the  snow 

But  in  the  whiteness  of  thy  brow  ? 

Scorn  and  cold  neglect  are  made 
For  winter  gloom  and  winter  wind ; 

But  thou  wilt  wrong  the  summer  air, 
Breathing  it  to  words  unkind : 

Breath  which  only  should  belong 

To  love,  to  sunlight,  and  to  song ! 

When  the  little  buds  unclose, 
Red,  and  white,  and  pied,  and  blue; 

And  that  virgin  flower,  ihe  rose. 
Opes  her  heart  to  hold  the  dew,— 

Wilt  thou  lock  thy  bosom  up 

With  no  jewel  in  its  cup  ? 

Let  not  cold  December  sit 
Thus  in  love's  peculiar  throne ; 

Brooklets  are  not  prison'd  now, 
But  crystal  frosts  are  all  agone  ; 

And  that  which  hangs  upon  the  spray, 

It  is  no  snow,  but  flower  of  May ! 


RUTH. 


She  stood  breast  high  amid  the  com, 
Clasp'd  by  the  golden  light  of  mom, 
Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun 
Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  had  won. 

On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush, 
Deeply  ripened  :-—«uch  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  bom. 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  com. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell, 
Which  were  blackest  none  could  tell ; 
But  long  lashes  veil'd  a  light, 
That  had  else  been  all  too  bright. 

And  her  hat,  with  shady  brim. 
Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim ; — 
Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks : — 

Sure,  I  said,  heav*n  did  not  mean 
Where  I  reap  thou  should'st  but  glean ; 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown  and  come. 
Share  my  harvest  and  my  home. 


BALLAD. 


She*s  up  and  gone,  the  graceless  girl ! 

And  robb'd  my  failing  years ; 
My  blood  before  was  thin  and  cold, 

But  now  *Us  turn'd  to  tears: 


My  shadow  fullfl  upon  my  grave, 

So  near  the  brink  I  stand  ; 
She  might  have  stayed  a  little  yet, 

And  led  me  by  the  hand  ! 

Ay,  call  her  on  the  barren  moor, 

And  call  her  on  the  hill ; 
'Tis  nothing  but  the  heron's  cry, 

And  plovers  answer  shrill : 
My  child  is  flown  on  wilder  wings 

Than  they  have  ever  spread : 
And  I  may  even  walk  a  waste 

That  widen'd  when  she  fled. 

Full  many  a  thankless  child  has  been,— 

But  never  one  like  mine ; 
Her  meat  was  served  on  plates  of  gold, 

Her  drink  was  rosy  wine : 
But  now  she'll  share  the  robin's  food, 

And  sup  the  common  rill. 
Before  her  feet  will  turn  again 

To  meet  her  father's  will ! 


I  REMEMBER,   I   REMEMBER. 

I  REMEMBEK,  I  rcmembcr. 

The  house  where  I  was  born, 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  morn: 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon. 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day ; 
But  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 

Had  borne  my  breath  away ! 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  roses — red  and  white ; 
The  violets  and  the  lily-cups. 

Those  flowers  made  of  light ! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built. 

And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birth-day, — 

The  tree  is  Hving  yet ! 

I  remember,  I  remember. 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing; 
And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing : 
My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then, 

That  is  so  heavy  now, 
And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow ! 

I  remember.  I  remember, 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky : 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  oflFfrom  htaT*n 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy ! 


ODE. 

Oh  !  well  may  poets  make  a  fuss 
In  summer  time,  and  sigh,  *'  O  rus  !*' 
Of  London  pleasures  sick  : 
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My  heart  is  all  at  pant  to  rest 
In  greenwood  shades, — my  eyes  detest 
This  endless  meal  of  brick  ! 

What  joy  have  I  in  June's  return  f 
My  feet  are  parch' d,  my  eyeballs  bum ; 

I  scent  no  flowery  gust : 
But  faint  the  flagging  zephyr  springs, 
With  dry  Macadam  on  its  wings, 

And  turns  me  "  dust  to  dust." 

My  sun  his  daily  course  renews 
Due  east,  but  with  no  eastern  dews ; 

The  path  is  dry  and  hot ! 
His  setting  shows  more  tamely  still, 
He  sinks  behind  no  purple  hill, 

But  down  a  chimney's  pot ! 

Oh !  but  to  hear  the  milk-maid  blithe, 
Or  early  mower  whet  his  scythe 

The  dewy  meads  among! 
My  grass  is  of  that  sort,  alas ! 
That  makes  no  hay,  call'd  sparrow-grass 

By  folks  of  vulgar  tongue  I 

Oh !  but  to  smell  the  woodbine  sweet ! 
I  think  of  cowslip-cups, — but  meet 

With  very  vile  rebuffs ! 
For  meadow  buds,  I  get  a  whiff 
Of  Cheshire  cheese,  or  only  sniff 

The  turtle  made  at  Cuff's. 

How  tenderly  Rousseau  review'd 
His  periwinkles !  mine  are  strew'd  ! 

My  rose  blooms  on  a  gown  ! 
I  hunt  in  vain  for  eglantine, 
And  find  my  blue-bell  on  the  sign 

That  marks  the  Bell  and  Crown ! 

Where  are  yc,  birds !  that  blithely  wing 
From  tree  to  tree,  and  gaily  sing 

Or  mourn  in  thickets  deep  7 
My  cuckoo  has  some  ware  to  sell, 
The  watchman  is  my  Philomel, 

My  blackbird  is  a  sweep ! 

Where  are  ye,  linnet !  lark !  and  thrush  ! 
That  perch  on  leafy  bough  and  bush. 

And  tune  the  various  song  f 
Two  hurdy-gurdists,  and  a  poor 
Street- Handel  grinding  at  my  door. 

Are  all  my  "  tuneful  throng.' 
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Where  are  ye,  early-purling  streams, 
Whose  waves  reflect  the  morning  beams, 

And  colours  of  the  skies  f 
My  rills  are  only  puddle-drains 
From  shambles,  or  reflect  the  stains 

Of  calimanco-dyes. 

Sweet  are  the  little  brooks  that  nm 
O'er  pebbles  glancing  in  the  sun, 

Singing  in  soothing  tones : 
Not  thus  the  city  streamlets  flow ; 
They  make  no  music  as  they  go, 

Though  never  "off  the  stones." 

Where  are  ye,  pastoral,  pretty  sheep, 
That  wont  to  bleat,  and  frisk,  and  leap 


Beside  your  woolly  dams  ? 
Alas !  instead  of  harmless  crooks. 
My  Corydons  use  iron  hooks. 

And  skin — not  shear — the  lambs. 

The  pipe  whereon,  in  olden  day, 
Th'  Arcadian  herdsmen  us'd  to  play 

Sweetly,  here  soundeth  not ; 
But  merely  breathss  unwelcome  fumes, 
Meanwhile  the  city  boor  consumes 

The  rank  weed — "piping  hot." 

All  rural  things  are  vilely  mock'd. 
On  every  hand  the  sense  is  shock' d 

Wich  objects  hard  to  bear : 
Shades— -vernal  shades !  where  wine  is  sold ! 
And  for  a  turfy  bank,  behold 

An  Ingram's  rustic  chair ! 

Where  are  ye,  London  meads  and  bow*n, 
And  gardens  redolent  of  flow'rs 

Wherein  the  zephyr  wons  ? 
Alas  !  Moor  Fields  are  fields  no  more ! 
See  Hatton's  Garden  brick'd  all  o'er; 

And  that  bare  wood, — St.  John's. 

No  pastoral  scene  procures  me  peace ; 
I  hold  no  leasowes  in  my  lease. 

No  cot  set  round  with  trees : 
No  sheep-white  hill  my  dwelling  flanks ; 
And  omnium  furnishes  my  banks 

With  brokers,  not  with  bees. 

Oh !  well  may  poets  make  a  fuss 

In  summer  time,  and  sigh,  *'  0  rus!" 

Of  city  pleasures  sick  : 
My  heart  is  all  at  pant  to  rest 
In  greenwood  shades, — ^my  eyes  detest 

This  endless  meal  of  brick. 


BALLAD. 


It  was  not  in  the  winter 

Our  loving  lot  was  cast ; 
It  was  the  time  of  roses,— 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed ! 

That  churlish  season  never  frowned 

On  early  lovers  yet ! 
Oh  no, — the  world  was  newly  crowned 

With  flowers,  when  first  we  met. 

'Twas  twilight,  and  I  bade  you  go, 

But  still  you  held  me  fast; 
It  was  the  lime  of  roses, — 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed ! 

What  else  could  peer  my  glowing  cheek 

That  tears  began  to  stud  T 
And  when  I  asked  the  like  of  love, 

Tou  snatched  a  damask  bud  ;— 

And  oped  it  to  the  dainty  core. 

Still  glowing  to  the  last ; 
It  was  the  time  of  roses,— 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed ! 
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THOMAS    HOOD 


A  RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW 

Ol  wb«n  I  wu  a  imj  boy 

Mjr  daff  tnd  ni^faui  were  fall  of  joy. 

My  mates  »«:re  blirbe  and  kind! 
So  wonder  that  I  fomedmea  agh, 
Aod  daah  the  tear-drop  from  mj  eye. 

To  cast  a  ktok  betond: 

A  hoop  was  an  eternal  roand 

Of  pleasure.     In  those  days  I  found 

A  top  a  joyous  thing ; — 
Bat  now  those  past  deli^h:s  I  drop. 
My  bead,  alas !  is  all  mj  top. 

And  careful  though'^  the  string ! 

My  marbles — once  my  bag  was  stored — 
Now  I  mast  play  with  Elgin's  lord. 

With  Theseus  for  a  taw  ! 
My  playful  horse  has  s!ipp*d  his  string. 
Forgotten  all  his  capering. 

And  bamesa*d  to  the  law ! 

My  kite — bow  fast  and  far  it  flew  ! 
Whilst  I,  a  sort  of  Franklin,  drew 

My  pleasure  from  the  sky ! 
'Twas  paper'd  o*er  with  stodious  themes. 
The  tasks  I  wrote — my  present  dreams 

Will  nerer  soar  ao  high. 


My  joys  are  wingless  all  and  dead ; 
My  dumps  are  made  of  more  than  lead ; 

My  flighu  soon  find  a  fiill : 
My  fears  prevail,  my  fancies  droop, 
Joy  nerer  comet h  with  a  whoop. 

And  seldom  with  a  call ! 

My  football's  laid  upon  the  shelf; — 
I  am  a  shuttlecock  myself. 

The  world  knocks  to  and  fro — 
My  arcbery  w  all  unlearned, 
And  grief  against  myself  has  tam*d 

My  arrows  and  my  bow ! 

No  more  in  noontide  sun  I  bask ; 
My  authorship's  an  endless  task. 

My  head's  ne'er  out  of  school. — 
My  heart  is  pain'd  with  scorn  and  slight, 
I  have  too  many  foes  to  6gbt, 

And  friends  grown  strangely  cool ! 

Tbe  very  cham  that  shared  ny  cake 
Holds  out  so  cold  s  hand  to  shake 

It  makes  me  shrmk  and  sigh — 
On  this  I  will  not  dwell  and  hang, 
Tbe  changeling  would  not  feel  a  pang 

Thougb  these  should  meet  his  eye ! 

No  skies  so  blue,  or  so  serene 

As  then ;— no  lesves  look  half  so  green 

As  clothed  the  playground  tree ! 
All  things  I  lored  are  alter'd  so, 
Nor  does  it  ease  my  heart  to  know 

That  change  resides  in  me ! 


Oh,  lor  the  garb  that  mark'd  tbe 
The  trowiert  nade  of  oorduroy, 


Well  ink'd  with  &uc&  and  red  ^ 
Tbe  cTOWD^eaa  ba>— ne'er  dcem'd 
Ii  on!y  let  the  saoshioe  siJl 

Repose  upon  my  bead ! 


Ob.  ior  the  riband  roond  tbe  neck ! 
Tbe  careless  dog's  ears  ape  to  deck 

My  book  and  coliar  both ! 
How  can  this  formal  man  be  styled 
Merely  an  Alexandrine  child, 
t     A  boy  of  larger  growth  f 

Oh.  for  that  small,  small  beer  anew ! 
-  And  .oearen's  own  type}  that  mild  aky  bfaie 

I'bai  wasb'd  my  sweet  meals  down ; 
The  master  eren ! — and  thai  small  Tork 
That  fagg'd  me ! — worse  is  now  my  work  : 

A  fag  for  all  the  town ! 

Oh,  for  the  lessons  leam'd  by  heart ! 
Ay,  thoagh  the  Tery  birch's  smart 

Should  mark  thoee  boors  again; 
I'd  "  kiss  tbe  rod,"  and  be  resigned 
Beneath  the  stroke — and  even  find 

Some  sugar  in  the  cane ! 


.  Tb'  Arabian  Nights  rehearsed  in  bed ! 
j  The  Fairy  Tales  in  schooltime  read. 

By  stealth,  'twixt  verb  and  noun !— - 
The  angel  form  that  always  walk'd 
In  all  my  dreams,  and  look'd  and  talk'd 
Exactly  like  Miss  Brown ! 

The  "  omne  bene"— Christmas  come ! 

The  prize  of  merit  won  for  home- 
Merit  had  prizes  then ! 

But  now  I  write  for  days  and  days— 

For  fame — a  deal  of  empty  praise, 
Without  the  silver  pen  ! 

'  Then  home,  sweet  home !— the  crowded 
The  joyous  shout — the  loud  approach^ 

The  winding  boms  like  rams' ! 
Tbe  meeting  sweet  that  made  me  thrill — 
The  sweetmeats  almost  sweeter  still, 

No  ''satis"  to  the  "jams!" 

When  that  I  was  a  tiny  boy, 

My  days  and  nights  were  full  of  joy. 

My  mates  were  blithe  and  kind- 
No  wonder  that  I  sometimes  sigh, 
And  dash  the  tear>drop  from  my  eye, 

To  cast  a  look  behind  I 


TOM   WOODGATE. 


Tom  !— «re  you  still  within  this  land 
Of  livers — still  on  Hastings*  sand. 

Or  roaming  on  the  waves, — 
Or  has  some  billow  o*er  you  roird, 
Jealous  that  earth  should  lap  so  bold 

A  seemmn  in  her  graves  f 

Ay,  while  I  write,  mayhap  your  head 
Ii  sleeping  on  an  oyster-bed— 
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I  hope  'tis  far  from  truth  I — 
With  periwinkle  eyes ; — yoar  bone 
Beset  with  mussels,  not  your  own. 

And  corals  at  your  tooth ! 

Oh,  no — I  hope  the  old  brown  eye 
Still  watches  ebb  and  flood  and  sky ; 

That  still  the  old  brown  shoes 
Are  sucking  brine  up — pumps  indeed ! 
Your  tooth  still  full  of  ocean  weed, 

Or  Indian — which  you  choose. 

I  like  you,  Tom  !  and  in  these  lays 
Give  honest  worth  its  honest  praise, 

No  puflfat  honour's  cost; 
For  though  you  met  these  words  of  mine, 
All  letter-learning  was  a  line 

You,  somehow,  never  croesM! 

Mayhap,  we  ne'er  shall  meet  again, 
Elzcept  on  that  Pacific  main, 

Beyond  this  planet's  brink ; — 
Yet  as  we  erst  have  braved  the  weather, 
Still  we  may  float  a  while  together, 

As  comrades  on  this  ink ! 

Many  a  scudding  gale  we've  had 
Together,  and,  my  gallant  lad, 

Some  perils  we  have  pass'd ; 
When  huge  and  black  the  wave  career*d, 
And  oft  the  giant  surge  appear'd 

The  master  of  our  mast : — 

'Twas  thy  example  taught  me  how 
To  climb  the  billow's  hoary  brow, 
Or  cleave  the  raging  heap — 


To  bound  along  the  ocean  wild, 
With  danger  only  as  a  child. 
The  waters  rock'd  to  sleep. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  that  brave  delight. 
To  tee  the  hissing  wave  in  might 

Come  rampant  like  a  snake ! 
To  leap  his  horrid  crest,  and  feast 
One's  eyes  upon  the  briny  beast, 

Left  couchant  in  the  wake ! 

The  simple  shepherd's  love  ia  still 
To  bask  upon  a  sunny  hill, 

The  herdsman  roams  the  vale— 
With  both  their  fancies  I  agree ; 
Be  mine  the  swelling,  scooping  sea, 

That  is  both  hill  and  dale ! 

Methinks  I  see  the  shining  beach ; 
The  merry  waves,  each  after  each. 

Rebounding  o'er  the  flints ;«-  ' 

I  spy  the  grim  preventive  spy ! 
The  jolly  boatman  standing  nigh ! 

The  maids  in  morning  chintz ! 

And  there  they  float — the  sailing  craft ! 
The  sail  is  up— the  wind  abaft— 

The  ballast  trim  and  neat. 
Alas !  'tis  all  a  dream— a  lie ! 
A  printer's  imp  is  standing  by 

To  haul  my  mizen  sheet ! 

My  tiller  dwindles  to  a  pen— 
My  craft  is  that  of  bookish  men — 

My  sale — let  Longman  tell ! 
Adieu,  the  wave !  the  wind !  the  spray  I 
Men — maidens — chintzes — fade  awmy ! 

Tom  Woodgate,  fare  thee  well! 


FELICIA  HEMANS. 


Fblicia  Dorothea  Browne  was  born  in  Liver- 
pool, on  the  21st  of  September,  1793.  Her  father 
was  Irish,  and  her  mother  German: — much  of 
the  romance  which  pervaded  her  character  from 
earliest  childhood  may  be  traced  to  this  mixed 
descent.  Her  first  youth  was  passed  among  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  North  Wales ;  scenes 
80  fertile  in  sublimity  and  beauty  produced  their 
natural  effects;  the  earnest  and  continual  study 
of  Shakspeare  led  to  the  power  of  giving  language 
to  thought, — and  before  she  had  entered  her 
thirteenth  year,  a  printed  collection  of  her  Juve- 
nile Poems  was  actually  before  the  world.  From 
this  period  to  the  close  of  her  life  she  continued 
to  send  forth  volume  after  volume,— each  sur- 
passing the  other  in  sweetness  and  power:  it 
seemed  as  if  the  intellectual  mine  was  inex- 
haustible, and  perhaps  her  last  production,  of  any 
length,  will  be  considered  her  best.  She  married 
early :  her  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  Into 
the  cause  of  her  husband's  estrangement,  after 
she  had  borne  him  five  sons,  it  is  not  our  province 
to  inquire ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
circumstance  contributed  to  produce  that  sadness, 
which,  as  an  under-current,  runs  through  all  her 
works : — 

"Have  1  not  tried,  and  Btriven,  and  failed  to  bind 
One  true  heart  unto  me,  whereon  my  own 
Might  find  a  resting-place  1" 

She  resided  several  years  at  St.  Asaph,  then 
removed  to  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool,  and 
finally  to  Dublin/  where  she  died  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1835. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Hemans  is  in  beautiful 
keeping  with  her  poetry.  Like  the  sweetest  of 
all  singing  birds  she  was  often  heard  but  rarely 
seen.  After  her  name  became  familiar  to  every 
reader  in  England,  she  shrunk  from  the  public 
gaze, — and,  we  believe,  never  visited  the  Metro- 
polis. We  have,  however,  the  testimony  of  more 
than  one  intimate  and  loving  friend,  that  her  un- 
willingness to  enter  general  society  arose  from  no 
unworthy  disrelish  for  it.  All  her  sympathies 
were  in  common -with  mankind.  She  is  said  to 
have  possessed  considerable  beauty  in  youth ;  but 
thought  and  anxiety  had  done  the  work  of  years, — 
and  it  had  passed  long  before  its  time.  Her  form 
was  exceedingly  delicate ;  her  countenance  was 
gentle,  yet  full  of  expression  and  intelligence ; 


I  and  her  long  hair  of  silken  auburn  continued  to 
'  the  last  remarkably  profuse.  Her  manners  were 
unassuming :  she  was  reserved  to  strangers — but 
among  her  friends  cheerful  even  to  playfulness. 
We  have  heard  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  all  her 
familiar  associates — a  kindred  spirit,  also  too  early 
lost — speak  of  her  with  the  most  earnest  and 
devoted  affection.  She  described  her  conversa- 
tion as  singularly  fascinating, — full  of  rich  poetry  ; 
and  Mr.  Chorley,  who  loved  her  when  living, 
and  honoured  her  memory  when  dead,  relates 
that  some  of  her  poems  were  printed  almost 
exactly  as  they  were  spoken. 

The  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is 
essentially  feminine.  A  tone  of  gentle,  unforced, 
and  persuasive  goodness  pervades  it :  it  displays 
no  fiery  passion,  and  resorts  to  no  vehement  ap- 
peal ; — it  touches  upon  nothing  degraded  or  un- 
natural: it  is  often  sad,  but  never  exhibits  "a 
discontented  or  repining  spirit ;"  and  though  it 
affords  continual  proofs  of  an  eager  longing  for  a 
"better  land,"  and  a  mournful  consciousness 
that  her  "soul's  lofty  gifts'*   were  insufficient 

"  To  quench  its  panting  thirst  for  happiness  ;** 

it  manifests  no  unwillingness  to  bear  meekly, 
patiently,  and  trustingly,  the  thousand  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  Few  Poets,  living  or  dead,  have 
written  so  much,  and  written  so  well.  There  is 
not,  indeed,  one  among  her  productions  that  we 
might  cast  from  us  with  indifference,  or  ' '  willingly 
let  die."  Her  diction  is  harmonious  and  free; 
her  themes,  though  infinitely  varied,  are  all  hap- 
pily chosen,  and  treated  with  grace,  originality, 
and  judgment.  Her  poetry  is  full  of  images — but 
they  are  always  natural  and  true :  it  is  studded 
with  ornaments — but  they  are  never  unbecoming  ; 
she  selected  and  distributed  them  with  singular 
felicity.  Though  rarely  energetic,  she  is  never 
languid, — her  tenderness  never  wearies;  her 
piety— one  of  the  chief  sources  of  her  power  and 
her  success — never  degenerates  into  bitterness, 
but  is  at  all  times  fervid  and  humanizing.  The 
poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  indeed,  may  be  likened 
to  a  cathedral  chaunt, — deep,  solemn,  and  im- 
pressive; entrancing  rather  than  exciting — and 
depressing  rather  than  elevating  the  spirits  of 
those  whose  "  spirits  are  attentive." 
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THE  LEAGUE  OP  THE  ALPS; 

OB, 

the  meeting  on  the  field  of 

grCtli. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  was  in  the  year  1308,  that  the  Swiss  rose 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Bailiflfs  appointed  over 
chcm  by  Albert  of  Austria.  The  6eld  called  the 
Grutli,  at  the  foot  of  the  Seelisberg,  and  near  the 
boundaries  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  was  fixed 
upon  by  three  spirited  yeomen,  Walter  Fiirst  (the 
father-in-law  of  VVillium  Tell,)  Werner  Stauffa- 
cher,  and  Erni  (or  Arnold)  Mclchihal,  as  their 
place  of  meeting,  to  deliberate  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  projects. 

"  Hither  came  Fiirst  and  Melchthal,  along  se- 
cret paths  over  the  heights,  and  Stauifacher  in  his 
boat  across  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  On 
the  night  preceding  the  11th  of  November,  1307, 
they  met  here,  each  with  ten  associates,  men  of 
approved  worth ;  and  while  at  this  solemn  hour 
they  were  wrapt  in  the  contemplation  that  on  their 
success  depended  the  fate  of  their  whole  posterity, 
Werner,  Walter,  and  Arnold  held  up  their  hands 
to  heaven,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  who 
has  created  man  to  an  inalienable  degree  of  free- 
dom, swore  jointly  and  strenuously  to  defend  that 
freedom.  The  thirty  associates  heard  the  oath 
with  awe;  and  with  uplifted  hands  attested  the 
same  God,  and  all  his  saints,  that  they  were  firm- 
ly bent  on  ofiering  up  their  lives  for  the  defence 
of  their  injured  liberty.  They  then  calmly  agreed 
on  their  future  proceedings,  and  for  the  present, 
each  returned  to  his  hamlet." — Planta'g  History 
of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1308,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  *'  it 
It  well  attested,"  says  the  same  author,  "  that  not 
one  drop  of  blood  was  shed  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion, nor  had  one  proprietor  to  lament  the  loss 
of  a  claim,  a  privilege,  or  an  inch  of  land.  The 
Swiss  met  on  the  succeeding  sabbath,  and  once  i 
more  confirmed  by  oath  their  ancient,  and  (as  they 
fondly  named  it)  their  perpetual  league." 


I. 

*TwA8  night  upon  the  Alps. — The  Senn*s  wild 

horn, 
Like  a  wind's  voice,  had  poured  its  last  long 

tone, 
Whose  pealing  echoes  through  the  larch- woods 

borne. 
To  the  low  cabins  of  the  glens  made  known 
That  welcome  steps  were  nigh.    The  flocks 

had  gone. 
By  cliflTand  pine-bridge,  to  their  place  of  rest; 
The  chamois  slumbered,  for  the  chase  was  done ; 
His  cavern-bed  of  moss  the  hunter  prest. 
And  the  rock-eagle  couched,  high  on  hii  cloudy 

nest. 


n. 

Did  the  land  sleep  f— the  woodman's  axe  had 

ceased 
Its  ringing  notes  upon  the  beech  and  plane ;  . 
The  grapes  were  gathered  in  ;  the  vintage  feast 
Was  closed  upon  the  hills,  the  reaper's  strain 
Hushed  by  the  streams ;   the  year  was  in  its 

wane, 
The  night  in  its  mid- watch ;  it  was  a  time 
E'en  marked  and  hollowed  into  Slumber's  reign. 
But  thoughts  were  stirring,  restless  and  subUme, 
And  o'er  his  white  Alps  moved  the  Spirit  of  the 

clime. 

III. 

For  there,  where  snows,  in  crowning  glory 

spread. 
High  and  unmarked  by  mortal  footstep  lay ; 
And  there,  where  torrents,  'midst  the  ice-caves 

fed. 
Burst  in  their  joy  of  light  and  sound  away ; 
And  there,  where  Freedom,  as  in  scornful  play. 
Had  hung  man's  dwellings  'midst  the  realms 

of  air. 
O'er  clifis  the  very  birth-place  of  the  day — 
Oh !  who  would  dream  that  Tyranny  would  dare 
To  lay  her  withering  hand  on  God's  bright  works 

e*en  there  f 

IV. 

Yet  thus  it  was  —  amidst  the  fleet  streams 

gushing 
To  bring  down  rainbows  o'er  their  sparry  cell, 
And  the  glad  heights,  through  mist  and  tempest 

rushing 
Up  where  the  sun's  red  fire-glance  earliest  fell. 
And  the  fresh  pastures,  where  the  herd's  sweet 

bell 
Recalled  such  life  as  Eastern  patriarchs  led ; — 
There  peasant- men  their  free  thoughts  might 

not  tell 
Save  in  the  hour  of  shadows  and  of  dread. 
And  hollow .  sounds  that  wake  to  Guilt's  dull, 

stealthy  tread. 

V. 

But  in  a  land  of  happy  shepherd-homes, 
On  its  green  hills  in  quiet  joy  reclining. 
With  their  bright  hearth-fires,  'midst  the  twi- 
light glooms, 
From  bowery  «attice  through  the   fir-woods 

shining ; 
A  land  of  legends  and  wild  songs,  entwining 
Their  memory  with  all  memories  loved  and 

blest— 
In  such  a  land  there  dwells  a  power  combining 
The  strength  of  many  a  calm,  but  fearless 
breast ; 
—And  woe  to  him  who  breaks  the  sabbath  of  its 
rest! 

VL 

A  sotmd  went  up— the  wave's  dark  sleep  was 

broken — 
On  Uri's  lake  was  heard  a  midnight  oar— 
Of  man's  brief  course  a  troubled  moment's  token 
Th'  eternal  waters  to  their  barriers  bore ; 


ooe 


FELICIA    HEXANS. 


A.i(i  'iien  'he-ir  jNiom  a  daaiiin^  imat^  ware 
0(  :orch-drea  icreaining  out  o"er  «Tng  inii  wood^ 
And  'he  wild  Eicon's  wtn^  was  heard  ro  mtmr 
la  9tar:led  iuiAe— mnd  by  that  mooniighC'dood. 
A  band  at  patriot^gum  on  Gratii'a  vefdura  aumd. 

VTL 

They  au3«id  in  anna— the  wolf-apear  and  tfaa  bow 
Bad  waged  d&eir  war  on  UuogB  of  mountain- 
race  f 
Migiit  not  their  awift  atrnke  reach  a  mail-ciad 
foet 
Qtumg  handa  in  harreac,  daring  teeC  in  ehaney 
True  hearts  in  fight,  were  gathered  on  that  piace 
Of  aecret  councii. — N^«ji  ror  tame  or  spoil 
So  met  'hose  men  in  Heaven'*  mxijeatic  iace; 
To  guard  free  hearrhs  rhf>v  rooe.  the  9ona  of  toil. 
The  hunter  of  the  roclu.  :he  'ilier  ot'  :he  aoiL 

VIIL  I 

O'er  thcjr  low  paatomi  ▼illeya  mjjrht  the  tiie 
Of  years  hare  flowed,  and  jtiiL  fimm  fire  to  aoo. 
Their  names  and  records  on  'he  gn»en  earth  cbed,  | 
As  cottage  lamps,  expinnz*.  one  oy  'vrte. 
In  the  dim  giades.  when  midnight  hsth  began 
To  hoah  all  aonnd. — B<it  nient  an  its  height. 
The  anow-maaa,  fall  of  death,  while  ages  nm 
Their  coorae,  may  dumber,  bathed  in  roay  Eght, ' 
Till  aome  raah  Toice  or  step  diatorb  iza  brooding 
might. 

IX. 

So  were  tieif  roafle«i — rh*  mratfing  step  had  paat 
Their  cmbin-threaholda,  and  the  lowly  door. 
Which  well  had  stood  against  the  Fobnwind's 

blast, 
Coold  bar  Oppreseion  froci  their  homes  no 

more, 
— ^Why,  what  had  fJke  to  do  vhera  all  things 

wore 
WHd  Grandeur's  impress  ? — In  the  storm's  free 

way, 
How  dsred  §ke  lift  her  pageant  crest  before 
Th'  enduring  and  magnificent  array 
Of  sovereign  Alpa,  that  winged  their  eagles  with 

the  day  Y 


Of  Tiie  ^iiai  Gud.  w^o  pnura  tbnh  burmng^ 
To  gira  the  oppressed,  had  given  their 

I  rhoughta  way. 

And  braced  iheir  spirits  (qt  the 
With  Lovely  unagea  of  home,  tbu.  lay 

Bow^d  'midat  th«  matiing  pines,  or  by 
rent-4|uray. 


xn. 

Now  had  endurance  reached  its   boadi! 

They  came 
With  courage  aec  in  each  hright 
The  day,  tiie  signal,  and  the  hour  to 
When  they  stiouid  ^'txer  on  their  hills  to  < 
Or  shake  the  Glaciers  with  their  joyous 
For  die  land's  freedom. — ^"Twaa  a 

bining 
All  giory  in  itaeif— the  solemn  sky. 
The  sLirs,  the  waves  their  eoftrned  fight  o^ 

shrining. 
And  Man'^s  bgh  soul  supreme  o'er  migktj  Jiwttm^ 

shining. 

XIIL 


This  might  not  long  be  bortie — the  tameteaa  hills 
Have  voicea  from  the  cave  and  cataract  swelling, 
Frsnght  with  Hia  name,  whose  awful  presence 

fills 
Their  deep  lone  placea,  and  forever  telling 
That  He  bath  made  man  free!— and   they 

whose  dwelling 
Was  on  those  ancient  fastnesses,  gave  ear ; 
The  weight  of  suffefmnee  from  their  besrts  re- 

pelfing. 
They  rose— the  forester,  the  rooontaineer— 
Oh !  what  hath  earth  mors  atroog  tbsn  ths  good 

peaaant-ipear  r 

XL 

Sacred  be  Grntfi's  field — their  vigil  kaepluy 
Through  many  a  blue  and  starry  sammer*iiight. 
There,  while  the  aoos  of  happier  lands  were 

sleeping, 
Had  thoae  brave  Switzers  met ;  tndintht  «g^t 


Calmly  rtiey  stood,  and  with  collected 
Breathing  'iieir  aouis  in  voices  arm  but  Isv, 
Ai  if  the  spirit  of  tiie  hoar  and  scene, 
Wkh  the  wood's  whisper,  and  die  wave's  sweet 
flow, 

I     Had  tempered  in  their  thoughtful  hearta  the  ^ow 
Of  all  indignant  feeling.     To  the  breaLh 
Of  Dorian  flute,  and  lyre-noce  soft  and  ahnr, 
E'eu  thus,  of  old.  the  Spartan  frtmi  its  shestk 

Drew  his  devoted  sword,  and  girt  himself  for  destk. 

xrv. 

i 

And  three, 'hat  seemed  as  chieftains  of  the  bond. 
Were  gathered  in  the  midst  on  that  kns  abors 
By  Uri's  lake— a  ^her  of  the  land, 

I      One  on  his  brow  the  silent  record  wore 

Of  many  days,  whose  ahadows  had  pawwd  o*cr 
His  path  amongst  the  hills,  and  quenched  ths 

dreams 
Of  youth  wiih  sorrow. — ^Yet  from  memory's  Iota 
Still  his  life's  evening  drew  its  loveliest  glesms, 

!  For  he  had  walked  with  God,  bcskle  the  moontain 
streama. 

XV. 

And  his  gray  hairs,  in  happier  times,  might  well 
To  their  last  pillow  silently  have  gone, 
\a  melts  a  wreath  of  snow. — But  who  ahall  tell 
How  life  may  ta:sk  the  s[Mrit ' — He  was  one. 
Who  firom  its  mom  a  freeman's  work  had  done, 

j     And  reaped  his  harvest,  and  hia  vintage  pressed. 
Fearless  of  wrong ; — and  now,  at  set  of  sun. 
He  bowed  not  to  his  yeara,  for  on  the  breast 

Of  a  still  chainleas  land,  be  deemed  it  moch  lo  rest. 

XVI. 

Bat  for  anch  holy  rest  strong  bands  most  toil. 
Strong  hearta  endure! — ^By  that  pale  elder's 

side. 
Stood  one  that  teemed  a  monarch  of  the  soil. 
Serene  and  stalely  in  his  manhood's  pride. 
Werner,  the  brave  and  true ! — If  men  have  died. 
Their  heartha  and  shrines  inviolate  to  keep. 
He  was  a  mate  for  such. — The  voice,  that  criad 
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Within  his  breast,  "  Arise  !*'  came  still  and  deep 
From  his  far  home,  that  smiled,  e'en  then,  in 
moonlight  sleep. 


XVIL 

It  was  a  home  to  die  for ! — as  it  rose, 
Through  its  vine-foliage  sending  forth  a  sound 
Of  mirthful  childhood,  o'ef  the  green  repose 
And  laughing  sunshine  of  the  pastures  round ; 
And  he  whose  life  to  that  sweet  spot  was  bound, 
Raised  unto  Heaven  a  glad,  yet  thoughtful  eye, 
And  set  his  free  step  firmer  on  the  ground. 
When  o'er  his  soul  its  melodies  went  by, 
As  through  some  Alpine  pass,  a  breeze  of  Italy. 

XVIII. 

But  who  was  he,  that  on  his  hunting-spear 
Leaned  with  a  prouder  and  more  dery  bearing  f 
— His  was  a  brow  for  tyrant -hearts  to  fear. 
Within  the  shadow  of  its  dark  locks  wearing 
That  which  they  may  not  tame — a  soul  declaring 
War  against  earth's  oppressors. — *  Midst  that 

throng. 
Of  other  mould  he  seemed,  a  loftier  daring, 
One  whose  blood  swept  high  impulses  along. 
One  that  should  pass,  and  leave  a  name  for  war- 

Uke  song, 

XIX. 

A  memory  on  the  mountains ! — one  to  stand. 
When  the  hills  echoed  with  the  deepening  swell 
Of  hostile  trumpets,  foremost  for  the  land. 
And  in  some  rock-defile,  or  savage  dell. 
Array  her  peasant-children  to  repel 
Th'  invader,  sending  arrows  for  his  chains ! 
Ay,  one  to  fold  around  him,  as  he  fell, 
Her  banner  with  a  smile— for  through  his  veins 
The  joy  of  danger  flowed,  as  torrents  to  the  plains. 

XX. 

There  was  at  times  a  wildness  in  the  light 
Of  his  quick-flashing  eye;  a  something,  born 
Of  the  free  Alps,  and  beautifully  bright, 
And  proud,  and  tameless,  laughing  fear   to 

scorn ! 
It  well  might  be ! — Young  Erni*s  step  had 

worn 
The  mantling  snows  on  their  most  regal  steeps, 
And  tracked  the  lynx  above  the  clouds  of  morn, 
And  followed  where  the  flying  chamois  leaps 
Across  the  dark-blue  rifts,  th'  unfathomed  glader- 

deeps.  ' 

XXI. 

He  was  a  creature  of  the  Alpine  sky, 
A  being,  whose  bright  spirit  had  been  fed 
'Midst  the  crowned  heights  with  joy  and  liberty, 
And  thoughts  of  power. — He  knew  each  path 

which  led 
To  the  rock's  treasure  caves,  whose  crystals 

shed 
Soft  light  o'er  secret  fountains. — At  the  tone 
Of  his  loud  horn,  the  Lammer-Geyer  had 

spread 
A  startled  wing ;  for  oft  that  peal  had  blown 
Where  the  free  cataract's  voice  was  wont  to.sonnd 

alone. 
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xxn. 


His  step  had  tracked  the  waste*  his  soal  had 

stirred 
The  ancient  solitudes — his  voice  had  told 
Of  wrongs  to  call  down  Heaven.— That  tale 

was  heard 
In  Hash's  dales,  and  where  the  shepherds  fold 
Their  flocks  in  dark  ravine  and  craggy  hold 
On  the  bleak  Oberland ;  and  where  the  light 
Of  Day's  last  footstep  bathes  in  burning  gold 
Great  Righi's  cliffs ;  and  where  Mount  Pilate's 

height 
Casts  o'er  his  glassy  lake  the  darkness  of  his 

might. 

XXIII. 

Nor  was  it  heard  in  vain. — There  all  things 

press 
High  thoughts  on, man.    The  fearless  hanter 

passed, 
And,  from  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness. 
There  leapt  a  spirit  and  a  power  to  cast 
The  weight  of  bondage  down — and  bright  and 

fast. 
As  the  clear  waters,  joyously  and  free. 
Burst  from  the  desert  rock,  it  rushed,  at  last. 
Through  the  far  valleys ;  till  the  patriot-three 
Thus  with  their  brethren  stood,  beside  the  Forest 

Sea. 

XXIV. 

They  linked  their  hands,— they  pledged  their 

stainless  faith. 
In  the  dread  presence  of  attesting  Heaven— 
They  bound  their  hearts  to  suffering  and  to 

death. 
With  the  severe  and  solemn  transport  given 
To  bless  such  vows. — How  man  had  striven, 
How  man  might  strive,  and  vainly  strive,  they 

knew. 
And  called  upon  their  God,  whose  arm  had  riven 
The  crest  of  many  a  tyrant,  since  He  blew 
The  foaming  sea-wave  on,  and  Egypt's  might 

o'erthrew. 

XXV. 

They  knelt,  and  rose  in  strength. — ^The  valleys 

lay 
Still  in  their  dimness,  but  the  peaks  which  darted 
Into  the  bright  mid-air,  had  caught  from  day 
A  flush  of  Are,  when  those  true  Switzers  parted, 
Each  to  his  glen  or  forest,  steadfast-hearted. 
And  full  of  hope.    Not  many  suns  had  worn 
Their  setting  glory,  ere  from  slumber  started 
Ten  thousand  voices,  of  the  mountains  bom — 
So  far  was  heard  the  blast  of  Freedom's  echoing 

horn! 

XXVI. 

The  ice-vaults  trembled,  when  that  peal  came 

rending 
The  frozen  stillness  which  around  them  hung ; 
From  cliff  to  cUff  the  avalanche  descending. 
Gave  answer,  till  the  sky's  blue  hollows  rung ; 
And  the  flame-signals  through  the  midnight 

sprung. 
From  the  Surennen  rocks  like  banners  streanking 
To  the  hr  Seelisberg ;  whence  light  was  flung 
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On  rJnifli'-?  :i«»!d,  'ill  .ill  rhe  refi    Ake  Reaming j 
Slione  oar.  i  Tii>reor-neaven  in  iu  ^^Id  splendour; 
seeming, 

xxvn. 

I 
And  tliA  windfl  roiwed  each  sQxnmit'g  blasiii|(] 

A»  4  iioi«t'>t  ptiiin«ge ;  <ind  the  <;umt  pines. 
Pelted  wh^re  'hey  w%Ted  o'er  crag  and  eagle's  • 

nent, 
ReapM  ip   he  tiamea.     The  ciooda  grew  Gmj ; 

Aa  o'er  n  c»jiy'3  burning  'ow*»n»  and  ahrinea 
Reddening  'he  diatance.     Wine-^^npa,  crowned : 

and  Srisrht, 
In  Werner' ^  .iw*»lling  flowed  ;  through  leafleaa 

vinea 
From  W;ilter'ii  hearth  flfreamed  forth  the  featiw : 

ligrht. 
And  Brni'ii  !)linH  old  >nre  ^ve  'hanka  to 

that  nishf. 

XXVIII. 

Then,  on  »he  «iil«»nre  of  the  snowrs  there  lay 
A  5?abhath*-?  qiii»»t  .^iiniihine. — ind  ita  bell 
Pilled  ihe  hu«ih«»d  air  awhile,  with  lonely 
For  the  j»tream*a  voice  waa  chained  by  Winfer'a 

spell . 
The  deep  wood-aonnda  had  ceased- — Bat  rock 

and  del  I 
Rnng  forh.  er»?  lon^.  when  s'mina  of  jnhilee 
Pealed   from    the  mountain-churchear  wiih  a! 

•well 
Of  praiae  to  Him  who  stilla  the  raging  sea, — 
For  now  rhe  strife  waa  cioaed,  the  gioriotui  Alps 

were  free. 


SONGS  OF  THE  CID.» 


And  clear  m  the  sonshine  hia  vine^  arda  lay, 
Wlien  for  march  and  combat  he  took  hia 

With  a  Thoughtful  spim  hia  way  he  took. 
And  he  romed  liia  :iteed  for  a  parting  lookr 
For  a  parting  look  :it  hia  own  fair  towera ; 
—Oh!  the  Eljole'a  heart  haih  weary  hoora! 

The  pennona  were  spread,  and  the  band  iiiifwd. 
But  the  CId  at  the  threahold  a  moment  atayedy 
It  was  but  a  naoment — the  haila  were  Lone, 
And  the  ^tes  of  liia  dwelling  ail  open  thrown. 

There  wae  not  a  steed  in  the  empty  jtalL 
Nor  a  -^pear  nor  a  cloak  on  the  nziked  wail. 
Nor  a  bawk  on  the  perch,  nor  a  seat  at  tiis 

door. 
Nor  'he  sound  of  a  step  on  the  hollow  door  I 

Tlien  a  dim  *ear  swelled  to  *he  warrior  s  eye, 

Aa  the  voice  of  hia  naiiye  proves  went  by ; 

And  he   said — '*  My   fbemen   their  wiah  banm 

won — 
— Now  'he  will  r)f  <^d  be  in  ail  things  done  I** 

Bui  the  trumpet  blew,  with  ita  note  of  cheer. 
And  the  winds  of  'he   morning  swept  ait  the 

tear. 
And  the  fields  of  hia  glory  lay  distant  fiir. 
— He  ia  gone  from  the  towers  oi  hia  own  Binr ! 


THE    CID'S    DEATH-BED. 


It  was  an  liour  of  grief  and  tear 

Within  Valencia's  walls. 
When  the  blue  spring-heaven  lay  still  and 

Above  her  marble  halls. 

There  were  pale  cheeka  and  troubled  eyes» 

And  srepa  of  hurrying  feet. 
Where  the  Zambra'a  notes  were  woot  to  n 

Along  the  aunny  street. 


Thu  followiiif  balladn  are  not  transfationa  frma  tfee 
flpAniflh,  hut  ari*  (Soundeit  npnn  sohm  of  the  **wfld; 
and  wnndt^rfiir*  tradiTionfl    pri*s«*rved   hi   the  f»>l 

aMfiee*  of  ttiat  tanfnafe,  and  tlie  aoeieat  poem  of  j  For  death  was  busy  with  her  chief, 
the  Cid.  The  noble  Campeador. 


It  was  an  hour  of  fear  and  grief. 
On  bright  Valencia's  shore. 


i  The  Moor-king's  barks  were  on  the  deep, 
!     With  sounds  and  ngns  of  war. 
THE  CID'S   DEPARTURE  INTO  For  the  Cid  was  passing  to  his  sleep. 

EXILE.  In  the  silent  AIca2ar. 


Wmi  sixty  knights  in  his  gallant  train. 
Went  iorfh  the  Campeador  of  Spain ; 
For  Wild  fvierraa  and  plains  afiir. 
He  left  the  Innds  of  his  own  Bivar. 

To  march  o'er  field,  and  to  watch  in  tent. 
From  his  home  in  good  Castile  he  went; 
To  the  w  isfing  niet(e  snd  the  battle's  van, 
—For  the  nohle  Cid  was  a  banished  man ! 

Thrmigh  his  olive-woods  the  morn-breeze  played, 
And  his  native  streams  wild  mtiMc  made, 


«  Originally  pnbtlthed  in  the  New  Monthlj  Mafazlne. 


No  moan  waa  heard  through  the  towers  of  states 

No  weeper's  aspect  seen. 
But  by  the  couch  Ximena  sate. 

With  pale  yet  stead&st  mien. 


StillnesB  was  round  the  leader's  bed, 
Warriors  stood  mournful  nigfa. 

And  banners,  o*er  his  glorious  head. 
Were  drooping  heavily. 

And  feeble  grew  the  conquering  hand* 
And  cold  the  valiant  breast ; 

— He  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  land. 
And  hia  hour  was  come  to  resL 
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What  said  (he  Ruler  of  the  field  7 

— His  voice  is  faint  and  low  ; 
The  breeze  that  creeps  o*er  his  lance  and  shield 

Hath  louder  accents  now. 

'  Raise  ye  no  cry,  and  let  no  moan 

Be  made  when  I  depart ; 
The  Moor  must  hear  no  dirge's  tone, 

Be  ye  of  mighty  heart! 

' '  Let  the  cymbal-clash  and  the  trumpet-strain 
From  your  walls  ring  far  and  shrill, 

And  fear  ye  not,  for  the  saints  of  Spain 
Shall  grant  you  victory  still. 

"  And  gird  my  form  with  mail-array, 

And  set  me  on  my  steed, 
So  go  ye  forth  on  your  funeral- way, 

And  God  shall  give  you  speed. 

"  Go  with  the  dead  in  the  front  of  war. 

All  armed  with  sword  and  helm. 
And  march  by  the  camp  of  King  Bucar, 

For  the  good  Castilian  realm. 

"  And  let  me  slumber  in  the  soil 

Which  gave  my  fathers  birth ; 
I  have  closed  my  day  of  battle-toil, 

And  my  course  is  done  on  earth.'' 

— Now  wave,  ye  glorious  banners,  wave  ! 

Through  the  lattice  a  wind  sweeps  by. 
And  the  arms,  o'er  the  death-bed  of  the  brave. 

Send  forth  a  hollow  sigh. 

Now  wave,  ye  banners  of  many  a  fight! 

As  the  fresh  wind  o'er  you  sweeps ; 
The  wind  and  the  banners  ftiU  hushed  as  night, 

The  Campeador — ^he  sleeps ! 

Sound  the  battle-horn  on  the  breeze  of  morn, 
And  swell  out  the  trumpet's  blast. 

Till  the  notes  prevail  o'er  the  voice  of  wail, 
For  the  noble  Cid  hath  passed  ! 


THE  CID'S  FUNERAL  PROCESSION. 

The  Moor  had  beleaguered  Valencia's  towers. 
And  lances  gleamed   up   through    her   citron- 
bowers, 
And  the  tents  of  the  desert  had  girt  her  plain, 
And  camels  were  trampling  the  vines  of  Spain ; 
For  the  Cid  was  gone  to  rest. 

There  were  men  from  wilds  where  the  death- wind 

sweeps. 
There  were  spears  from  hills  where  the   lion 

sleeps. 
There  were  bows  from  sands  where  the  ostrich 

runs. 
For  the  shrill  horn  of  Afric  had  called  her  sons 
To  the  battles  of  the  West. 
• 
The  midnight  bell,  o'er  the  dim  seas  heard 
Like  the  roar  of  waters,  the  air  had  stirred ; 


The  stars  were  shining  o'er  tower  and  wave, 
And  the  camp  lay  hushed,  as  a  wizard's  cave ; 
But  the  Christians  woke  that  night 

They  reared  the  Cid  on  his  barbed  steed, 
Like  a  warrior  mailed  for  the  hour  of  need, 
And  they  fixed  the  sword  in  his  cold  right  hand, 
Which  had  fought  so  well  for  his  fathers'  land, 
And  the  shield  from  his  neck  hung  bright. 

There  was  arming  heard  in  Valencia's  halla, 
There  was  vigil  kept  on  the  rampart  walls; 
Stars  had  not  faded,  nor  clouds  turned  red, 
When  the  knights  had  girded  the  noble  dead. 
And  the  burial-train  moved  out. 

With  a  measured  pace,  as  the  pace  of  one. 
Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  host  begun; 
With  a  silent  step  went  the  cuirassed  bands, 
Like  a  lion's  tread  on  the  burning  sands. 
And  they  gave  no  battle-shout. 

When  the  first  went  forth  it  was  midnight  deep, 
In  heaven  was  the  moon,  in  the  camp  was  sleep. 
When  the  last  through  the  city's  gates  had  gone, 
O'er  tent  and  rampart  the  bright  day  shone, 
With  a  sun-burst  from  the  sea. 

There  were  knights  five  hundred  went  aimed 

before. 
And  Bermudez  the  Cid's  green  standard  bore ; 
To  its  last  fair  field,  with  the  break  of  mom, 
Was  the  glorious  banner  in  silence  borne. 
On  the  glad  wind  streaming  free. 

And  the  Campeador  came  stately  then. 
Like  a  leader  circled  with  steel-clad  men ! 
The  helmet  was  down  o'er  the  face  of  the  dead, 
But  his  steed  went  proud,  by  a  warrior  led, 
For  he  knew  that  the  Cid  was  there. 

He  was  there,  the  Cid,  with  his  own  good  sword. 
And  Ximena  following  her  noble  lord  ; 
Her  eye  was  solemn,  her  step  was  slow, 
But  there  rose  not  a  sound  of  war  or  woe. 
Not  a  whisper  on  the  air. 

The  halls  in  Valencia  were  still  and  lone. 
The  churches  were  empty,  the  masses  done ; 
There  was  not  a  voice  through  the  wide  streetf 

far, 
Not  a  foot-fall  heard  in  the  Alcazar, 
— So  the  burial-train  moved  out. 

With  a  measured  pace,  as  the  pace  of  one. 
Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  host  begun  ; 
With  a  silent  step  went  the  cuirassed  bands, 
Like  a  lion's  tread  on  the  burning  sands ; 
And  they  gave  no  battle-shout. 

But  the  deep  hills  pealed  with  a  cry  ere  long. 
When  the  Christians  burst  on  the  Paynim  throng ! 
With  a  sudden  flash  of  the  lance  and  spear. 
And  a  charge  of  the  war-steed  in  full  career, 
It  was  Alvar  Fanez  came ! 

He  that  was  wrapt  with  no  funeral  shroud. 
Had  passed  before  like  a  threatening  cloud! 
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Tliar  -iMk  *  '.*t  Jlur  Jier:. 
Via  •lerw  -3  "-.a  •snrai 
\oa  '.iaa.  wnr!!  .an-  irnni  ':m 


'Snr  1  •?!#►  vtrh  -^f  i*mf*im  -vhit*  mwi. 

Vim^Am^  ?i^  H^r*^  .^1^  t*rv  r  -wf.  .nwmtlT  >mrr'm,  •▼»  isacexxded  Tom 

A#-fw  W^wy  W  V  i«*Ww  >r'  \rr*r  *Hf :  ^yj,^^  laiKptar  )t  3em^  TIL.  ant 


AaA33LLA    ^TTTa^^T. 


fhn  *}m  «^  }i*f .»«  *lwf'?  if  -h*  ^vfmm^^bttn, 
An4  rlH5  Vj^  'if 'M  'i^««Tt  'jT^nf  'mfk^  in 
— ^  tiKf  C^  'f>  hw  ;p*«v<^  jmmA  /vi 


TffK  Cfr>*jar    RI5H,Vf>. 

AM  F>>on  ill  jil»fmh<if  l«y, 
Wlwn  •  «>«vM  w(im  (KftH,  in  rtMhinf  m%iK. 
Uk^  itfi  ntmy  rtn  if*  ir<tf  ? 

Attn  fMft  Wff^tt  fnA  wfy. 

With  f>w  ^hnfsf^f*0  0f/nf  tf^n4. 

'nrfomittr  (>f^  4«fk  anf!  fondly  acrMM  H  ^titad, 
AfMf  fh#  f/iWAfu,  cm  with  «  iiwAeping  biMt, 


at  .ler   ite.  is    te  ^egunumj  -«mca. 

<nEcimt  .a  :i«r  rmm  rviaizTcs.  -viso 

'o  preT»>«t  nuRT  imrninz.  limt  acr 

fffijofTiMtit  -if"  hat  -ionKsne   miiih'iwji  wnies.  !Kr 

deart  inpeara  'o  iiare  »  retmgiilT  JejuhL    Bt  » 

mtAwj.  yra  •!9riy  iiaL-ofwai  -xxnon  'vrth  WoEHa 

^.KTfTUWT.  9011    'It    LrfSTTl  BfWnHwiHp.    f!fI0 

thi(  «sihinet  if  James,  rod  "im  ■etiiiB 
wint  immemstdy  placed  m  jkuuuui  eoofiae* 
fn«mf .  Frnm  'ha  -her  tumnt  .iitanji  *d  concert  n 
mnisntie  pUn  *o  escape  :  md  '!Bcr3i!f^  'won  <rrar  a 
fimiaie  tnendam.  by  whme  mmoKMOBR  tkm  wan 
(fiaguuMd  in  aiaie  «nir«.  AmoeOa.  tfaongh  fiunt 
from  rsemt  nckaeaa  and  vaiStrm^.  ita(e  <rat  in  tiin 
nigbf .  and  at  laat  readied  an  appninted  apot,  whan 
a  honi  and  aemnra  wnm  in  waiting.  She  em- 
barked ;  and.  at  break  of  day.  a  Frsnch  rcianL 
engaiied  to  F8e0v«  her.  w^ta  (fiacovered  and  gmnad. 
Aa  Seynmor.  however,  had  not  yet  arrived,  abe 
waa  deainxB  that  the  reaael  ahonid  Ge  at  anchor 
fer  him ;  bnt  cfaia  wiah  waa  overmled  by  her  enm> 
paniona.  who,  contrary  to  her  entreatiea.  hoiaCed 
aafl,  •*  whidi."  aayi  D'Taraefi,  "  occasioned  an 
fitfal  a  termination  to  thxa  romantic  adrentnre. 
gcymoyf,  indeed,  had  eacaped  from  the  Tower; — 
he  reached  the  wharf,  and  ibnnd  hia  confidential 
man  waiting  with  a  boat,  and  arrired  at  Lee. 
The  lime  paaaed;  the  warea  were  naing;  ArabeHa 
waa  not  there ;  bat  in  the  diatance  he  deacried  a 
▼aaael.  Hiring  a  fiaberman  to  take  him  on  board, 
he  diacovered,  to  hia  grief,  on  haifing  it,  that  it 
waa  not  the  French  ahip  charged  with  his  Ara- 
bella ;  in  deapair  and  confnaion  he  fonnd  another 
ihip  from  Newcaatle,  which  for  a  large  avm 
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olMred  its  course,  and  landed  him  in  Flandera." — 
Aribellt,  mGanlima,  while  imploring  her  Blland- 
uilB  to  linger,  *nd  earneBily  looking  out  for  (he  ' 
ezpecled  boit  of  her  hoebind,  wu  overtaken  in 
Cnlaia  Roads  hj  ■  veuel  in  Ihe  King's  »erTicB, 
and  brought  back  to  a  ciplivity,  under  the  auSer- 
ing  of  which  her  mind  and  conitiiulion  gndat,l[y 
tank,  "  What  pused  in  that  dreadful  itnpriaon- 
menl,  can  not  perhaps  be  recovered  for  aulhenlic 
hialory, — but  enough  is  known  ;  that  her  mind 
grew  impiured,  that  ehe  finally  lost  her  reaaon, 
and,  if  the  duralian  of  her  impriaonmenl  was  short, 
thai  it  waa  only  terminated  by  her  death.  Sotne 
elTusions,  often  begun  and  never  ended,  written 
and  erased,  incoherent  and  ralionsl.  yet  remain 
among  her  pspera." — D'liraeli'i  Curiaiilict  of 

Littrature. The  following  poem,   meant  as 

some  record  of  her  fate,  and  the  imagined  fluctua- 
tiona  ofhei  thoughts  and  feelinga,  is  supposed  to 
commence  during  the  time  of  her  first  imprison- 
ment, while  her  mind  waa  yet  buoyed  up  by  the 
conaciotianeas  of  Seymour's  aiTeciion,  and  the 
cherished  hope  of  eventual  deliverance. 


I. 

'Twts  but  a  dream '. — I  saw  the  stag  leap  free, 

Under  the  boughs  where   early   birds  were 
■inging, 
I  stood,  o'etahadowed  by  the  greenwood  Iree, 

And  heard,  it  seemed,  a  sudden  bugle  ringing 
Far  ihrough'sroyalforesti  then  the  fawn> 
Shot,  like  a  glesm  of  light,  from  graaay  lawn 
To  secret  covert;  and  the  smooth  turf  shook, 
And  lilies  quivered  by  the  glade's  lone  broolc, 
Aiul  young  leaves  trembled,  sa,  in  fleet  career, 
A  princely  band,  with  horn,  and  hound,  and  spear. 
Like  a  rich  maique  awepi  forth.    I  saw  the  dance 
Of  their  while  plumes,  ihal  bore  a  silvery  glance 
Into  the  deap  nrood's  heart ;  and  all  passed  bf , 
Save  one — J  met  the  smile  of  ant  clear  eye. 
Flashing  out  joy  to  mine. — Yes,  thou  werl  there, 
Seymour!  a  soft  wind  blew  the  clustering  hair 
Back  from  thy  gallant  brow,  as  thou  didat  rein 
Thy  courser,  turning  from  that  gorgeous  irain. 
And  fling,  meihoaght,  rhy  hunting  spear  awaj. 
And,  lightly  graceful  in  thy  green  array. 
Bound  to  my  side  ;  and  we,  (hat  met  and  parted. 

Ever  in  dread  of  some  darlc  watchful  power, 
Won  back  to  childhood's  Irual,  and,  rearlna- 
hearted, 

Blent  (he  glad  fulness  of  our  (boughii  (hat  hour, 
Ev'n  tike  (he  mingling  afsweel  streams,  beneath 
Dim  woven  teavea,  and  midat  Um  floating  brealh 
Of  hidden  foreai  flowers. 

II. 
'TispasI!— Ivrake, 
A  cspdve,  and  aloos,  and  fat  from  (bee. 
My  iove  and  friend  !    Yet  fostering  for  (by  sska, 
A  quenchless  hope  of  happiness  to  be ; 


And  feeling  aiill  iny  woman's  spirit  strong, 

In  the  deep  iaiih  which  lifia  from  earihly  wrong, 
heavenward  glance.  I  know,  I  know  oui  lore, 
lall  yet  call  gentle  angels  from  above, 

By  its  undying  fervour  i  and  prevail, 

"ing  *  breath,  as  of  the  epring'a  fira(  gale. 

Thro'  hearts  now  cold ;  and,  raising  its  bright 

With  a  free  gush  of  sunny  tears  erase 
The  characters  of  anguish;  in  this  trust 
r,  I  strive,  i  bow  not  (a  the  dust, 
I'hat  I  may  bring  ihee  back  no  faded  Ibrni, 
No  bosom  chilled  and  blighted  by  the  storm, 
But  all  my  youth's  first  ireaeures,  when  we  idmI, 
Msking  past  sorrow,  by  commonion,  aweei. 

HI. 

And  thou  loo  an  in  bonde  I — yet  droop  ihoa  not, 
Oh,  my  beloved  1 — there  it  one  hopeless  lot, 
Du(  one,  and  that  not  ours.  Beside  (he  dead 
Thtrt  eils  (he  grief  that  msntles  up  it*  head. 
Loathing  the  laughter  and  proud  pomp  of  light, 
When  darkness  from  the  vainly-doting  ngh(, 
Covera  iia  beautiful !    If  ihou  wert  gone 

To  the  grave's  bosom,  with  ihy  radiant  brow,— 
If  thy  deep- thrill  ing  voice,  with  that  low  (one 

Of  earnes(  tenderness,  which  now,  ev'n  now, 
Seems  floating  thro'  my  fouI.  were  music  taken 
For  ever  from  ibis  world. — oh !  thus  forsaken, 
Could  I  bear  on  f — thou  liv'st,  (hon  liv'st,  (hon'rt 

Wi(h  this  glad  thought  I  make  my  heart  a  ahrine. 
And  by  ihe  lamp  which  quenchless  (here  shall 

Sit,  a  tone  watcher  for  the  day's  return. 

IV. 

And  lo!  the  joy  that  comeih  with  the  morning, 

Brightly  victorious  o'er  the  houre  of  csre ! 
I  have  not  watched  in  vain,  serensly  scorning 

The  wild  and  busy  whispers  of  despair  1 
Thou  bast  sent  tidings  as  of  heaven. — I  wail 

The  hour,  the  sign,  for  blessed  flight  to  thee. 
Oh  !  far  the  skylark's  wing  that  seelie  its  mate 

As  a  sisr  shoots  I — but  on  the  breeiy  sea 
We  ehall  meet  aoon.— To  think  of  such  an  hour! 

Wilt  not  lay  heart,  o'erburdened  by  its  blias, 
Faint  and  give  way  within  ms,  sa  a  flowei 

Bore  down  and  perishing  by  noontide'e  kisst 
Yet  ahall  I  fear  that  lol  t— the  perfect  reet. 
The  full  deep  Joy  of  dying  on  thy  breast, 
After  long- Buffering  won  I    So  Hch  a  closa 
Too  aeldom  crowns  with  pescn  offection'e  woes. 

V. 
Sunset ! — I  tell  each  moment — from  the  skies 

The  las(  red  splendour  floats  along  my  wall, 
IJke  a  king's  banner  1— Now  il  melts,  it  <^ ! 

I  see  one  siai^I  heat — 'twas  not  (be  call, 
Th'  expected  voice;  my  quick  heart  throbbed  too 

I  must  keep  vigil  till  yon  rising  moon 
Sbowerdownlesagolden  light.  Beneath  her  bean 
Through  my  lone  lattice  poured,  I  sit  and  dtaam 
Of  summer  lands  afsr,  where  holy  love, 
Undsr  the  vine,  or  in  the  ciiron-grove, 
May  breathe  from  terror. 
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Flushing  it  o'er  with  pomp   from  bower   and 

hall  ;— 
I  see  one  shadow,  stateliest  there  of  all, — 
Thine  / — What  dost  thou  amidst  the  bright  and 

fair, 
Whispering  light  words,  and  mocking  my  des- 
pair? 
It  is  not  well  of  thee ! — my  love  was  more 
Than  fiery  song   may  breathe,  deep   thought 

explore. 
And  there  thou  smilest,  while  my  heart  is  dying, 
With  all  its  blighted  hopes  around  it  lying ; 
Ev'n  thou,  on  whom  they  hung  their  last  green 

leaf- 
Yet  smile,  smile  on !  too  bright  art  thou  for  grief! 

Death ! — what,  is  death  a  locked  and  treasured 

thing, 
Guarded  by  swords  of  fire  ?  a  hidden  spring, 
A  fabled  fruit,  that  I  should  thus  endure, 
As  if  the  world  within  me  held  no  cure  f 
Wherefore  not  spread  free  wings — Heaven,  Hea- 
ven !  control 
These  thoughts — they  rush — I  look  into  my  soul 
As  down  a  gulf,  and  tremble  at  th'  array 
Of  fierce  forms  crowding  it !  Give  strength  to  pray, 
So  shall  their  dark  host  pass. 

The  storm  is  stilled. 
Father  in  Heaven!   Thou,  only  thou,  canst 
sound 
The  heart's  great  deep,  with  floods  of  anguish 
filled, 
For  human  life  too  fearfully  profound. 
Therefore,  forgive,  my  Father !  if  Thy  child, 
Rocked  on  its  heaving  darkness,  hath  grown  wild. 
And  sinned  in  her  despair  I    It  well  may  be. 
That  Thou  wouldst  lead  my  spirit  back  to  Thee, 
By  the  crushed  hope  too  long  on  this  world  poured. 
The  stricken  love  which  hath  perchance  adored 
A  mortal  in  Thy  place  !     Now  let  me  strive 
With  Thy  strong  arm  no  more  ?  Forgive,  forgive ! 
Take  me  to  peace  ! 

And  peace  at  last  is  nigh. 
A  sign  is  on  my  brow,  a  token  sent 
Th'  o'erwearied  dust,  from  home:  no  breeze 
flits  by, 
But  calls  me  with  a  strange  sweet  whisper,  blent 
Of  many  mysteries. 

Hark !  the  warning  tone 
Deepens — ^its  word  is  Death.    Alone,  alone. 
And  sad  in  youth,  but  chastened,  I  depart. 
Bowing  to  heaven.    Yet,  yet  my  woman's  heart 
Shall  wake  a  spirit  and  a  power  to  bless, 
Ev'n  in  this  hour's  o'ershadowing  fearfulness. 
Thee,  its  first  love !— K>h  !  tender  still,  and  true ! 
Be  it  forgotten  if  mine  anguish  threw 
Drops  from  its  bitter  fountain  on  thy  name. 
Though  but  a  moment. 

Now,  with  fainting  frame, 
With  soul  just  lingering  on  the  flight  begun, 
To  bind  for  thee  its  last  dim  thoughts  in  one, 
I  bless  thee  !    Peace  be  on  thy  noble  head, 
Years  of  bright  fame,  when  I  am  with  the  dead ! 


I  bid  this  prayer  survive  me,  and  retain 
Its  might,  again  to  bless  thee,  and  again ! 
Thou  hast  been  gathered  into  my  dark  fate 
Too  much ;  too  long,  for  my  sake,  desolate 
Hath  been  thine  exiled  youth ;  but  now  take  back, 
From  dying  hands,  thy  freedom,  and  retrack 
(After,  a  few  kind  tears  for  her  whose  days 
Went  out  in  dreams  of  thee)  the  sunny  ways 
Of  hope,  and  find  thou  happiness !     Yet  tend, 
Ev'n  then,  in  silent  hours  a  thought,  dear  friend ' 
Down  to  my  voiceless  chamber ;  for  thy  love 
Hath  been  to  me  all  gifts  of  earth  above. 
Though  bought  with  burning  tears !  It  is  the  sting 
Of  death  to  leave  that  vainly-precious  thing 
In  this  cold  world !    What  were  it  then,  if  thou. 
With  thy  fond  eyes,  wert  gazing  on  me  now  f 
Too  keen  a  pang ! — Farewell !  and  yet  once  more. 
Farewell ! — the  passion  of  long  years  I  pour 
Into  that  word :  thou  hear'st  not, — but  the  woe 
And  fervour  of  its  tones  may  one  day  flow 
To  thy  heart's  holy  place  ;  there  let  them  dwell— 
We  shall  o'ersweep  the  grave  to  meet — Fareil^U! 


THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  GREEK  ISLE.* 


Fear!— I'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  fear  death  1 
A  alave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  ft'eedomi 

I  will  not  live  degraded.  8ardanapalu$. 


Come  from  the  woods  with  the  citron-flowers. 
Come  with  your  lyres  for  the  festal  hours, 
Maids  of  bright  Scio !    They  came,  and  the  breeze 
Bore  their  sweet  songs  o'er  the  Grecian  seas ; — 
They  came,  and  Eudora  stood  robed  and  crowned. 
The  bride  of  the  morn,  with  her  train  around. 
Jewels  flashed  out  from  her  braided  hair, 
Like  starry  dews  midst  the  roses  there ; 
Pearls  on  her  bosom  quivering  shone. 
Heaved  by  her  heart  through  its  golden  zone ; 
But  a  brow,  as  those  gems  of  the  ocean  pale. 
Gleamed  from  beneath  her  transparent  veil , 
Changeful  and  faint  was  her  fair  cheek's  hue, 
Tho'  clear  as  a  flower  which  the  light  1oo«s 

through ; 
And  the  glance  of  her  dark  resplendent  eye. 
For  the  aspect  of  woman  at  times  too  high. 
Lay  floating  in  mists,  which  the  troubled  stream 
Of  the  soul  sent  up  o'er  its  fervid  beam. 

She  looked  on  the  vine  at  her  father's  door. 
Like  one  that  is  leaving  his  native  shore ; 
She  hung  o'er  the  myrtle  once  called  her  own* 
As  it  greenly  waved  by  the  threshold  stone ; 
She  turned — and  her  mother's  gaze  brought  back 
Each  hue  of  her  childhood's  faded  track. 
Oh !  hush  the  song,  and  let  her  tears 
Flow  to  the  dream  of  her  early  years  ! 


*  Foanded  on  a  cireomatance  related  In  the  Second 
Series  of  the  Cariotitles  of  Literature,  and  formteg 
part  of  a  picture  In  the  **  Painted  Biograpkf"  than 
described. 
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With  the  blood  from  his  breast  in  a  gushing  flow, 
Like  a  child's  large  tears  in  its  hour  of  woe, 
And  a  gathering  film  in  his  lifted  eye, 
That  sought  his  young  bride  out  mournfully. — 
She    knelt   down   beside  Hiim,   her   arms    she 

wound, 
Like  tendrils,  his  drooping  neck  around, 
As  if  the  passion  of  that  fond  grasp 
Might  chain  in  life  with  its  ivy-clasp. 
But  they  tore  her  thence  in  her  wild  despair, 
The  sea's  fierce  rovers — they  left  him  there ; 
They  left  to  the  fountain  a  dark-red  vein, 
And  on  the  wet  violets  a  pile  of  slain, 
And  a  hush  of  fear  through  the  sammer-groye, — 
So  closed  the  triumph  of  youth  and  love ! 

in. 

Gloomy  lay  the  shore  that  night, 
When  the  moon,  with  sleeping  light, 
Bathed  each  purple  Sciote  hill, — 
Gloomy  lay  the  shore,  and  still. 
O'er  the  w^ave  no  gay  guitar 
Sent  its  floating  music  far ; 
No  glad  sound  of  dancing  feet 
Woke,  the  starry  hours  to  greet. 
But  a  voice  of  mortal  woe. 
In  its  changes  wild  or  low, 
Through  the  midnight's  blue  repose. 
From  the  sea-beat  rocks  arose, 
As  Eudora's  mother  stood 
Gazing  on  th'  Egean  flood. 
With  a  fixed  and  straining  eye — 
Oh !  was  the  spoilers'  vessel  nigh  f 
Yes !  there,  becalmed  in  silent  sleep, 
Dark  and  alone  on  a  breathless  deep, 
On  a  sea  of  molten  silver  dark. 
Brooding  it  frowned  that  evil  bark ! 
There  its  broad  pennon  a  shadow  cast, 
Moveless  and  black  firom  the  tall  still  mast. 
And  the  heavy  sound  of  its  flapping  sail,  • 
Idly  and  vainly  wooed  the  gale. 
Hushed  was  all  else — had  ocean's  breast 
Rocked  e'en  Eudora  that  hour  to  rest  f 

To  rest  ? — the  waves  tremble !  what  piercing  cry 
Bursts  from  the  heart  of  the  ship  on  high  f 
What  light  through  the  heavens,  in  a  sudden 

spire, 
Shoots  from  the  deck  up  ?    Fire !  *tis  fire ! 
There  are  wild  forms  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
Seen  darkly  clear  on  that  lurid  glow ; 
There  are  shout,  and  signal-gun,  and  call, 
And  the  dashing  of  water, — but  fruitless  all ! 
Man  may  not  fetter,  nor  ocean  tame  i 

The  might  and  wrath  of  the  rushing  flame !  { 

It  hath  twined  the  mast  like  a  glittering  snake, 
That  coils  up  a  tree  from  a  dusky  brake ; 
It  hath  touched  the  sails,  and  their  canvass  rolls 
Away  from  its  breath  into  shrivelled  scrolls ; 
It  hath  taken  the  flag's  high  place  in  air. 
And  reddened  the  stars  with  its  wavy  glare, 
And  sent  out  bright  arrows,  and  soared  in  glee, 
To  a  burning  mount  midst  the  moonlight  sea. 
The   swimmers  are   plunging  from  stem  and 

prow — 
Eudora,  Eudora !  where,  where  art  thou  f 
The  slave  and  his  master  alike  are  gone. — 
Mother !  who  stands  on  the  deck  alone  f 
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The  child  of  thy  bosom ! — and  lo  !  a  brand 

Blazing  up  high  in  her  lifted  hand ! 

And  her  veil  flung  back,  and  her  free  dark  hair 

Swayed  by  the  flames  as  they  rock  and  flare, 
i  And  her  fragile  form  to  its  loftiest  height 

Dilated,  as  if  by  the  spirit's  might, 
:  And  her  eye  with  an  eagle-gladness  fraught,—* 
,  Oh !  could  this  work  be  of  woman  wrought  f 
I  Yes !  'twas  her  deed ! — ^by  that  haughty  smile 
.  It  was  her's ! — She  hath  kindled  her  funeral  pile ! 
I  Never  might  shame  on  that  bright  head  be. 

Her  blood  was  the  Greek's,  and  hath  made  her 
free. 

Proudly  she  stands,  like  an  Indian  bride 

On  the  pyre  with  the  holy  dead  beside ; 

But  a  shriek  from  her  mother  hath  caught  her  ear, 

As  the  flames  to  her  marriage-robe  draw  near. 

And  starting,  she  spreads  her  pale  arms  in  vain 

To  the  form  they  must  never  infold  again. 

One  moment  more,  and  her  hands  are  clasped, 
Fallen  is  the  torch  they  had  wildly  grasped. 
Her  sinking  knee  unto  Heaven  is  bowed. 
And  her  last  look  raised  through  the  smoke's  dim 

shroud. 
And  her  lips  as  in  prayer  for  her  pardon  move — 
Now  the  night  gathers  o'er  youth  and  love ! 


THE   SWITZER'S  WIFE. 


Werner  STAUFPAcnER,  one  of  the  three  confe* 
derates  of  the  field  of  Griitli,  had  been  alarmed  by 
the  envy  with  which  the  Austrian  Bailiff,  Lan- 
denberg,  had  noticed  the  appearance  of  wealth  and 
comfort  which  distinguished  his  dwelling.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  roused  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife,  a  woman  who  seems  to  have  been  of  an  he* 
roic  spirit,  that  he  was  induced  to  deliberate  with 
his  friends  upon  the  measures  by  which  Switzer- 
land was  finally  delivered. 


Nor  look  nor  tone  revealeth  anght ; 

Save  women's  quietness  of  thought; 

And  yet  around  her  is  a  light 

Of  inward  majesty  and  might.  M.  J,  J, 

******* 

Wer  solch  ein  herz  an  leinen  Busen  druckt, 
Der  kann  Air  herd  und  hof  mit  freuden  fechteo. 

Waiholm,  TVO. 


It  was  the  time  when  children  bound  to  meet 
Their  father's  homeward  step  from  field  or  hill, 

And  when  the  herd's  returning  bells  are  sweet 
In  the  Swiss  valleys,  and  the  lakes  grow  still, 

And  the  last  note  of  that  wild  horn  swells  by, 

Which  haunts  the  exile's  heart  with  melody. 

And  lovely  smiled  fuU  many  an  Alpine  home, 
Touched  with  the  crimson  of  the  dying  hour, 

Which  lit  its  low  roof  by  the  torrent's  foam, 
And  pierced  its  lattice  thro'  the  vine-hung  bower; 


i^lfi 


FELICIA   HEXAXS. 


^nc  on^t.  'h«  r«7^ii«*«r  a'«r  rhc  land  rhiic  paam^ 


T:uu  wKtit  )XA  la.an^  vHiapera  chrvt^  oil 
Ev^n  lA  man  «it»  wHij«e  heart  ^ione  ^vdd  be 
WjA  iMsut  d^^  carB^  and  duis  can  dud  no  nan 

(jrv-httring  a  tu>aaetioid  widi  ber  ({nice  wio^ 


HU  -»:£»  ffood  hnah«d  beSam  [bib, — 9mL  yet 
Ia  hitr  !v<9e«dur.((  mien  ;     he  marked  ic 

The  «i!very  lander  of  i»  bri^hr-baired  eniU 
Rar.f  from  che  gp'eenward  rooad  die  ihelfered 

B=r  *^«med  ir.btard! ;  ir.il  ac  laat  the  boy 
Raia^  from  n:^  iu^ped  up  flow^ri »  ^[lance  dygf^ 

And  m^t  h-"*  fi-iv»r'i  fv::^ :  b'K  tb*n  a  chan^ 
PMs'^i  *w.r;7  o'er  thft  brow  oi  infent  g»e«, 

A.vi  4  '^  ::<:<  «:'..^«  of  a.-^rr.<»'hi'.jf  flimly  arrange 
Bro'ig^",*.  r..fr»  frotr.  pl-ij  'o  »Tnad  'tytimde  doe 

So  of'en  riim'ied.  *r.d  .it?  hu  lovm^  ev^a 

Thai  sbor^  rhro»jjri  cu>iida  ol*  lorrowrai 


And  her  jp  TPtmbi^ii.  aa  it  arrave  tii  ifseaJt,. 

Like  %  vcmi  oarp  <Kr:ng^.  joaxexi  by  die 
nr^ns  -tor  a  rxuMnenu  and  'jih  ^Rmeaa 
Ajid  die  ffee  A^ouie  jpint  woais  sr  last. 

• 
Aad  she.  that  €v?r  'iimuij!!  ber  biime  had 

Woh  ibe  m«e{.  thooi^fiilne^  and  •'^iiiec 
Of  woman,  -laiaiy  lovine  and  beiiiiTcd. 

And  'imid  in  her  oappmeaa  'he  while. 
.?r<jod  bngiirly  i>r*h.  and  Keadfaatlv,  'hat 
Her  eicar  ^^axice  kindlini;  biro  sudden  pa 


Ay.  pa**e  she  wrnnd,  b«xt  with  an  ••  ye  oc  G^kr, 
And  *aok.  ber  air  ^rhild  *«>  ber  holy 

And  lined  her  aor':  ^ouie.  '-ha:  zarhered 

A  J  it  ivxr.ii   iarr-iati- : — *•  Are  we    diaa  a 
prweeri  ^ 

Then  mTat  w^  rj*<?  ap«:  n  lyir  a>3'X3tain'Sodp 

And  man  mrsr  ant.  and  wctnin  call  on  God ! 


ikf 


Then  f  be  prond  r/Of!iom  of  the  «rong  nan  sbook ; 

Bot  renderiy  bia  ba):>e'a  £ur  mocber  had 
Her  hand  on  hia,  and  wif  h  a  pleading  look. 
Thro'  teara  half  q<xiT«ring,  o'er  him  bent,  and 
aaid, 
"  What  ^rief,  dear  friend,  haih  made  thy  heart  ita 

prey. 
That  thoa  abooMst  tarn  thee  from  oar  \oire  away  ? 

"  It  M  too  sad  fo  ?*e  tb**  ihoa.  my  friend ! 
Ikfarkeat  thoa  the  wonder  on  thy  boy'a  Uir 
brow. 
Miming  the  amile  from  thine  7     Oh !  cheer  thee ! 
bend 
To  hi«  toft  arms,  onaeal  thy  thoaghta  e*en  now ! 
Tbon  doflt  not  kindly  to  withhold  the  abare 
Of  tried  affcciion  in  thy  secret  care." 

• 

He  looked  up  into  that  sweet  earnest  face, 
Bot  sternly,  mournfally :  not  yet  the  band 

Was  IrxMened  from  his  soul ;  its  inmost  place 
Not  yet  unreiled  by  lore's  overmastering  hand. 

"Speak  low!**  he  cried,  and  pointed  where  on 
high 

The  white  Alps  glittered  throagh  the  solemn  sky: 

"  We  most  speak  low  amidst  our  ancient  hilla 
And  their  free  torrents ;  for  the  days  are  come 

When  tyranny  lies  couched  by  ioreat-rilla, 
And  meets  the  shepherd  in  his  mountain-home. 

Oo,  pour  the  wine  of  onr  own  grapes  in  fear, 

Keep  silence  by  the  hearth !  its  foes  are  near. 

"  The  envy  of  the  oppressor's  eye  hath  been 

Upon  my  heritage.    I  sit  to-night 
Under  my  hoasehold  tree,  if  not  serene. 

Yet  with  the  faces  bcst*beloved  in  sight : 
To-morrow  eve  may  find  me  chained,  and  thee— 
How  can  I  bear  the  boy's  young  smiles  to  see  ?** 

The  bright  blood   left  that  youthfiil  mother's 
cheek ; 
Back  on  the  linden-stem  she  leaned  hor  form, 


••  I  krj:>w  wha:  'hivi  woaIii§t  £.5. — and  be  it 

Thy  so'il  3  d-iTi^nirci  wi*b  Irs  iturs  tar 
Tnaft  me  w  H<;aTen.  m.T  lussbaad ' 
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Tfie  bab<  wb»ja  I  haTe  borse  thee, 

tree! 
And  the  swee:  memory  of  oar  pleasant  hearth 
>Iay  well  gixe  stren:|*b— if  acght  be  stroof 

earth. 


'*  Thoa  has?  been  br>xSng  o'er  the  aUrat  dread 
Of  my  despondinz  tears  :  now  Eft  ooee  niore, 

Mr  hunger  of  rb?  hil'j  !  thr  sratelr  head. 
And  let  thine  ea^V  glance  my  joy  reatote  ! 

I  caa  tear  all  bnr  eeeiig  thee  snbdued, — 

Take  to  thee  back  ibine  own  ocdaonted  mood. 

**  Go  forth  beside  rhe  waters,  and  alone 
The  chamois-paths,  and  tbroo^  the  ibreata  go  ; 

AimJ  tell,  in  bnming  words,  thy  tale  of  wrong 
To  the  brave  hearts  that  midst  the  hamlets 
glow. 

God  shall  be  with  thee,  my  beloved  ! — Away  ! 

Bless  bm  thy  child,  and  leave  me, — I  can  pray  !*' 

He  sprang  up  like  a  warrior- yonth  awaking 
To  clarion-sonnds  upon  the  ringing  air ; 

He  caught  her  to  his  breast,  while  prond  tears 
breaking 
From  his  dark  eyes,  fell  o'er  her  braided  hair, — 

And  "  Worthy  art  thou,"  was  his  joyous  cry, 

"  That  man  for  thee  should  gird  himself  to  die. 

"  My  bride,  my  wife,  the  mother  of  my  child  ! 

Now  shall  thy  name  be  armour  to  my  heart ; 
And  this  our  land,  by  chains  no  more  defiled, 

Be  taught  of  thee  to  choose  the  better  part ! 
I  go — thy  spirit  on  my  words  shall  dwell, 
Thy  gentle  voice  shall  stir  the  Alps — Farewell!" 

And  thus  they  parted,  by  the  quiet  lake. 
In   the  clear  starlight;    he,   the  strength  to 
rouso 
Of  the  free  hills ;  she,  thoughtful  for  his  sake. 
To  rock   her   child  beneath  the   whispering 
boughs 
Singing  its  blue,  half-curtained  eyes  to  sleep, 
With  a  low  hymn,  amidst  the  stillness  deep. 


RECORDS   OF    WOMAN. 
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PROPERZIA   ROSSI. 


Properzia  Rossi,  a  celebrated  female  sculptor 
of  Bologna,  possessed  also  of  talents  for  poetry 
and  music,  died  in  consequence  of  an  unrequited 
attachment. — A  painting  by  Ducis,  represents  her 
showing  her  last  work,  a  basso-relievo  of  Ariadne, 
to  a  Roman  Knight,  the  object  of  her  affection, 
who  regards  it  with  indifference. 


-Tell  me  no  more,  no  more 


Of  my  soul's  lofty  gifts !    Are  they  not  vain 
To  quench  its  haunting  thirst  Tor  happiness  Y 
Have  I  not  loved,  and  striven,  and  failed  to  bicd 
One  true  heart  unto  me,  whereon  my  own 
Might  find  a  resting-place,  a  home  for  all 
Its  burden  of  affections  1    I  depart, 
Unknown,  though  Fame  goes  with  roe ;  I  must  leave 
The  earth  unltnown.    Yet  it  may  be  that  death 
Shall  give  my  name  a  power  to  win  such  tears 
As  would  have  made  life  precious. 


I. 

One  dream  of  passion  and  of  beauty  more  ! 
And  in  its  bright  fulfilment  let  me  pour 
My  soul  away  !     Let  earth  retain  a  trace 
Of  that  which  lit  my  being,  though  its  race 
Might  have  been   loftier    far. — Yet  one  more 

dream ! 
From  my  deep  spirit  one  victorious  gleam 
Ere  I  depart !     For  thee  alone,  for  thee ! 
May  this  last  work,  this  farewell  triumph  be. 
Thou,  loved  so  vainly !    I  would  leave  enshrined 
Something  immortal  of  my  heart  and  mind, 
That  yet  may  speak  to  thee  when  I  am  gone. 
Shaking  thine  inmost  bosom  with  a  tone 
Of  lost  affection ;— something  that  may  prove 
What  she  hath  been,  whose  melancholy  love 
On  theo  was  lavished  ;  silent  pang  and  tear. 
And  fervent  song,  that  gushed  when  none  were 

near, 
And  dream  by  night,  and  weary  thought  by  day, 
Stealing  the  brightness  from  her  life  away, — 

While  thou Awake!  not  yet  within  me  die. 

Under  the  burden  and  the  agony 

Of  this  vain  tenderness, — my  spirit,  wake 

Ev*n  for  thy  sorrowful  affection's  sake, 

Live .'  in  thy  work  breathe  out ! — that  he  may  yet, 

Feeling  sad  mastery  there,  perchance  regret 

Thine  unrequited  gift. 

II. 

It  comes — the  power 
Within  me  bom,  flows  back ;  my  fruitless  dower 
That  could  not  win  me  love.    Yet  once  again 
I  greet  it  proudly,  with  its  rushing  train 
Of  glorious  images : — they  throng — they  press— 
A  sudden  joy  lights  up  my  loneliness,— 
I  shall  not  perish  all ! 

The  bright  work  grows 
Beneath  my  hand,  unfolding,  as  a  rose. 
Leaf  after  leaf,  to  beauty  ;  line  by  line, 
I  fix  my  thought,  heart,  soul,  to  bum,  to  shine 


!  Through  the  pale  marble's  veins.  It  grows— and 

now 
I  give  ray  own  life's  history  to  thy  brow, 
Forsaken  Ariadne!  thou  shah  wear 
My  form,  my  lineaments ;  but  oh !  more  fair. 
Touched  into  lovelier  being  by  the  glow 

Which  in  me  dwells,  as  by  the  summer-light 
All  things  are  glorified.    From  thee  my  woe 

Shall  yet  look  beautiful  to  meet  his  sight. 
When  I  am  passed  away.  Thou  art  the  mould, 
Wherein  I  pour  the  fervent  thoughts,  th'  untold, 
The  self-consuming !    Speak  to  him  of  me, 
Thou,  the  deserted  by  the  lonely  sea. 
With  the  soft  sadness  of  thine  earnest  eye, 
Speak  to  him,  lorn  one !  deeply,  mournfully. 
Of  all  my  love  and  grief!     Oh  !  could  I  throw 
Into  thy  frame  a  voice,  a  sweet  and  low. 
And  thrilling  voice  of  song !  when  he  came  nigh* 
To  send  the  passion  of  its  melody 
Through  his  pierced  bosom— on  its  tones  to  bear* 
My  life's  deep  feeling,  as  the  southern  air 
Wafts  the  faint  myrtle's  breath, — ^to  rise,  to  swell. 
To  sink  away  in  accents  of  farewell. 
Winning  but  one,  one  gush  of  tears,  whose  flow 
Surely  my  parted  spirit  yet  might  know. 
If  love  be  strong  as  death ! 

in. 

Now  fair  thou  art. 
Thou  form,  whose  life  is  of  my  burning  heart ! 
Yet  all  the  vision  that  within  me  wrought. 

It  can  not  make  thee  !  Oh !  I  might  have  given 
Birth  to  creations  of  far  nobler  thought, 

I  might  have  kindled  with  the  fire  of  heaven, 
Things  not  of  such  as  die !    But  I  have  been 
Too  much  alone ;  a  heart  whereon  to  lean. 
With  all  these  deep  affections,  that  o'erflow 
My  aching  soul,  and  find  no  shore  below ; 
An  eye  to  be  my  star,  a  voice  to  bring 
Hope  o'er  my  path,  like  sounds  that  breathe  ot 

spring. 
These  are  denied  me — dreamt  of  still  in  rain,— 
Therefore  my  brief  aspirings  from  the  chain. 
Are  ever  but  as  some  wild  fitful  song. 
Rising  triumphantly,  to  die  ere  long 
In  dirge-like  echoes. 

IV. 

Yet  the  world  will  see 
Little  of  this,  my  parting  work,  in  thee. 
Thou  shalt  have  fame !  Oh,  mockery !  give  the 
reed 
From  storms  a  shelter,  give  the  droopine  vine 
Something  round   ^hich  its  tendrils  may  en- 
twine,— 
Give  the  parched  flower  a  rain-drop,  and  the 
meed 
Of  love's  kind  words  to  woman !  Worthless  fame ! 
That  in  his  bosom  wins  not  for  my  name 
Th'  abiding-place  it  asked !   Yet  how  my  heart. 
In  its  own  fairy  world  of  song  and  art, 
Once  beat  for  praise  I — Are  those  high  longings 

o'er? 
That  which  I  have  been  can  I  be  no  more  f 
Never,  oh  !  never  more ;  though  still  thy  sky 
Be  blue  as  then,  my  glorious  Italy  ! 
And  though  the  music,  whose  rich  breathings  fill 
Thine  air  with  soul,  be  wandering  past  mo  still. 


PRLICI\   REMANS. 


Ml 

And  -honwb  h*  nsinr!«   »t'    hv  mnli^c 
'^n.-l>rt»;2'»'»l  "i   '»"n*.    nstinrr   vith  m^r-ftrRansi 

;'•  -jn  rY»^  -in*!  irnnnrt '     T«v»  '.^fHI  'Ary  ^awwr, 
',V  >n*i^  ;it!^  .«  )U  -.vTrhm,  'oo  ^non  rwid  ^w^L 
.Vi^^T)  h*»r»*  he  ^iiflfht  ia»h  «ttl4»fi ; — rnu  C  ^ 

7ronfi  -h*?  ^o^  «r»intinsf,  :'mm  'h^  ".ftnetv  _ 

An4  hon.  >h  !  rJum.  <wi  jrhom  my  ?nin»  <3MI 
nrivT>|ii*?d  jr-^alfh.— srhA  .«iiow*»j»t   loc  vrhst  was 

Trt  rhuf  iev^^nem. — 'he  «H.  inrf  't*»^ 
And  inr^TJwt— lkn»^«*il  '     If  I  vinlrt  we«p 

J^virincf  my  :i«tTt  fHrh  «?ro  F  «iik  fo  r>?Jii  I 

F^fif  *h>i»  ^<»rw  hnppin^im,  in<i  inrn  iim 

R«ir  h'  <  i^ft  .«  /W^.     Yf'f  I  ^)n»  rnrmwi  'if  be 

.^  rirhly  vliwi '     A^ifli  h^w  'o  ^Jifrh  'h«  «ky 

.^p*akin<j  itA».  ii»«ilin^Hnf  'hat  'hnn  wvr  nigh; 

With  fh#»ii  r*v  :\m^n.  «r!nl#5  rhe  'rm«Jt  of  3oruf 

9^^^  ^  .1  *t  ^T'  -yf  rvnr  ^w*5^  air  ilnn^, 

T/>  ;i«i»*n  «U»iifiy : — ^iih  'Uen  '«>  i^aae 

Cir\  fJ>rm«,  'h#%  HmlW  (^  ^\dmi  dtiys, 

Thiw  f»arf  lv»^m  joy  <MiivHjh  ;^ — Mid  hnnr  by  hour, 

Ff/v^  .ifMi  my  jipirit  m^r^.  tnd  made  in  facam 
^  ^^^^^  ^  '^y  ^^^^^  '■ — t>r^:xnm,  dnsanw !— the 

^imn  Mit^t  wirhin  nt«^.     Y^  X  \fat9%  my  nmiW' 
A<t  *  d*»«»p  rhrill  tnity  Iin«?:»r  <m  rhii  lyr* 

Aivl  <MM  (toy  lMp(y  in  rhy  h««rt  nmv^ 

A  ff^W  f/«^  memory,  nwMimfilly  pro^niiiiui, 
I  I«W'#  if,  o*»»  my  eAnnfry'ji  air  f/>  dwell, — 
0iy  pt/>»irny  f«f— ''  *r»w  V/#  ««#  kwil 


Tlito  Tlzed  and  ^mrrpd  iiold.    Ib  thydarlc 
In  tlM  'f.rrtAA  f^t*  if  irmed  loar. 
Yea,  .»n  tll#>  4«u1btd.  A  needs  tsiuc  !w, 
I  iieviMr  'Viii  lomUc*  tlia«. 


OEBTRUDE; 
OH  riDZhrrr  till  death* 


Tifc  f^nron  Von  D«r  Wart,  accu/ied,  ihooffa  it . 
k  b«B«rred  niijtiaf ly«  a0  an  aecompliee  in  ibe  as- ' 
iMainai'foti  <yf  the  Emp«rof  Albert,  waa  bound 
aHt#  on  tho  wHmI,  and  tti«nd«d  by  hia  wife 
Oerffiid«,  throughout  hia  laat  agonizing  houra, 
with  fha  moat  heroic  d«Totedn«aa.  Her  own  aiif- 
f^ringg,  wifh  thoao  of  her  anfortansfe  boaband, 
are  mtml  aflecfingly  deacribed  in  a  letter  wbich 
nhi  ftftArwarda  addreaaad  to  a  female  friend,  and 
which  wAfl  ptibliebed  aome'yeara  ago,  at  Haarlem, 
in  a  book  enfided  "  Gertrude  Von  Dn  Wart,  or 
Fidelitx  unto  Death/' 


I)ifk  lowtrt  our  (kte. 
And  terrlbt«  thfl  utorm  that  faihtrt  o*er  uai 
tfut  nmhin(r<  till  that  tafeit  a^rony 
Wblah  Mvtn  that  (iom  natura,  abaJlunlooee 


Hex  janda  ^»e^e  <;iaafmL  fiMr 

Tiie  ■irpeze  :hrew  mck  xr  anr : 
np  :n  he  feartiu  wtie^  she  ^jaaBci! — 

\ii  hat  ahe  orett  ^»a»  iiere. 
Tie  ii^t  roa  ronzui  her  •;ieiir  and.  ooki„ 

Tlie  Miiy  .leavim  -liiove. 
Tte  laie  «ani  'Truchini^  ro  leiioid 

The  miglit  jf  ••arrhiy  lov«. 


*  And  nd  me  loi  ienair." 

*  y[y  Rodoiph.  my  run  9d 
Tiia  :»  3o  ome  'o  \uit  thy 

P-iare.  peacn  '   E  cannot  ^ 
Earh  'he  wortd  lugnt  Our  jae  to 

Waen  ieaih  ia-m  rhy  binwf 
T!ie  worid '.  wbai  means  it  ?• 

I  will  Mt  ^eave  ^hee  now. 


"  r  imve  ^een  'vith  'hee  in  rhins  hour 

Ot'  ^.ory  ind  at'  iiiisa  ; 
Doubt  not  aa  memory'i  livm^ power 

T<i  strengthen  me  rhrooeii  tkim/ 
And  dum.  mine  honoured  Itrm  imd tmc 

Bear  in*  bear  nubiy  on '. 
Wft  iurve  die  bleaaed  heaven  in 

Wooae  rest  ihail  aoon  be  woo.' 


Ami  woe  not  rhe^ie  hi^  words  ts 

From  woman^a  breaking  heart  f 
Through  all  choc  mghc  of  bitrereaC 

She  bore  her  lofty  port ; 
Bat  ob !  wirh  ancii  a  ^t^nn^  eye, 

Willi  sncb  a  asrdlmg  dsmtk — 
Lo'vey  lofv^  !  ot'  mor'al  agiony, 

Tboo,  ooly  i&au  abofoldat 


Tbe  wind  rose  high, — bo:  with  it 

Her  voice,  that  he  migiif  bear: 
Perdaxiee  that  dark  hoizr  btoogbt 

To  happy  bosoms  near ; 
While  afae  «it  striring  wrth  despair 

Beside  Us  tortored  form. 
And  piKxring  her  deep  aool  in  prayer 

Forth  on  the  nisbing  storm. 

She  wiped  the  death-damps  frmn  faia  Mnm 

With  her  pale  bands  and  aoft, 
Whoee  touch  upon  the  Inte-cborda  low. 

Had  stilled  bis  heart  so  oTl 
She  spread  her  mantle  o*er  his  breast. 

She  bathed  his  lips  with  dew. 
And  on  his  cheeks  such  kisses  preaaed 

Aa  hope  and  joy  ne'er  knew. 

Oh !  lof ely  are  ye,  Love  and  Faith, 

Enduring  to  the  last ! 
She  hsd  her  meed— one  smile  in  death— 

And  his  worn  spirit  passed. 
While  even  as  o'er  a  martyr's  firrsTe 

She  knelt  on  that  sad  spot, 
And,  weeping,  blessed  the  God  who  gavif 

Strength  to  forsake  it  not ! 
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IMELD  A. 


-Sometimes 


The  young  forget  the  lessoni  they  had  learnt, 
Ajid  loved  when  they  should  hate,— like  thee,  Imelda  I 

Italyt  a  Potm, 

Pasaa  la  bella  Donna,  e  par  che  dorma.        Tauo. 


Wb  hare  the  myrtle^s  breath  around  us  here, 

Amidst  the  fallen  pillars ; — this  hath  been 
Some  Naiad's  fane  of  old.    How  brightly  clear, 

Flinging  a  vein  of  silver  o'er  the  scene, 
Up  through  the  shadowy  grass,  the  fountain  wells, 

And  music  with  it,  gushing  from  beneath 
The  ivied  altar ! — that  sweet  murmur  tells 

The  rich  wild  flowers  no  talc  of  woe  or  death ; 
Yet  once  the  wave  was  darkened,  and  a  stain 
Lay  deep,  and  heavy  drops — ^but  not  of  rain — 
On  the  dim  violets  by  its  marble  bed. 
And  the  pale  shining  water-Hly's  head. 

Sad  ia  that  legend's  truth. — A  fair  girl  met 
One  whom  she  loved,  by  this  lone  temple's 
spring. 
Just  as  the  sun  behind  the  pine-grove*  set, 

And  eve's  low  voice  in  whispers  woke,  to  bring 
All  wanderers  home.    They  stood,  that  gentle 
pair, 
With  the  blue  heaven  of  Italy  above. 
And  citron-odours  dying  on  the  air. 

And  light  leaves  trembling  round,  and  early  love 
Deep  in  each  breast.— What  recked  their  soula 

of  strife 
Between  their  fathers  f    Unto  them  young  life 
Spread  out  the  treasures  of  its  vernal  years ; 
And  if  they  wept,  they  wept  far  other  tears 
Than  the  cold  world  wrings  forth.    They  stood, 

that  hour. 
Speaking  of  hope,  while  tree,  and  fount,  and 

flower, 
And  star,  just  gleaming  through   the   cypress 

boughs. 
Seemed  holy  things,  as  records  of  their  vows. 

But  change  came  o*er  the  scene.    A  hurrying 
tread 

Broke  on  the  whispery  shades.    Imelda  knew 
The  footstep  of  her  brother's  wrath,  and  fled 

Up  where  the  cedars  make  yon  avenue 
Dim  with  green  twilight:   pausing  there,  she 

caught — 
Was  it  the  clash  of  swords  f — a  swift  dark  thought 

Struck  down  her  lip's  rich  crimson  as  it  passed, 
And  bom.  her  eye  the  sunny  sparkle  took 
One  moment  with  its  fearfulness,  and  shook 

Her  slight  frame  fiercely,  as  a  stormy  blast 
Might  rock  the  rose.    Once  more,  and  yet  once 

more, 
She  stilled  her  heart  to  listen, — all  was  o'er ; 
Sweet  summer  winds  alone  were  heard  to  sigh. 
Bearing  the  nightingale's  deep  spirit  by. 

That  night  Imelda* s  voice  was  in  the  song, 
Lovely  it  floated  through  the  festive  throng, 


Peopling  her  father's  halls.    That  fatal  night 
Her  eye  looked  starry  in  its  dazzling  light, 
And  her  cheek  glowed  with  beauty's  flushing 

dyes, 
Like  a  rich  cloud  of  eve  in  southern  skies, 
A  burning,  ruby  cloud.    There  were,  whose  gaze 
Followed  her  form  beneath  the  clear  lamp's  blaze. 
And  marvelled  at  its  radiance.    But  a  few 
Beheld  the  brightness  of  that  feverish  hue, 
With  something  of  dim  fear ;  and  in  that  glance 

Found  strange  and  sudden  tokens  of  unrest, 
Startling  to  meet  amidst  the  mazy  dance, 

Where  thought,  if  present,  an  unbidden  guest. 
Comes  not  unmasked.    Howe'er  this  were,  the 

time 
Sped  as  it  speeds  with  joy,  and  grief,  and  crime 
Alike :  and  when  the  banquet's  hall  was  left 
Unto  its  garlands  of  their  bloom  bereft. 
When  trembling  stars  looked  silvery  in  their  wane. 
And  heavy  flowers,  yet  slumbered,  once  again 
There  stole  a  footstep,  fleet,  and  light,  and  lone, 
Through  the  dim  cedar  shade ;  the  step  of  one 
That  started  at  a  leaf,  of  one  that  fled. 
Of  one  that  panted  with  some  secret  dread:— 
What  did  Imelda  there  7    She  sought  the  scene 
Where  love  so  late  with  youth  and  hope  had  been; 
Bodings  were  on  her  soul — a  shuddering  thrill 
Ran  through  each  vein,  when  first  the  Naiad's  rill 
Met  her  with  melody — sweet  sounds  and  low ; 
We  hear  them  yet,  they  live  along  its  flow— 
HeT  voice  is  music  lost !    The  fountain-side 
She  gained — the  wave  flashed  forth — ^'twas  darkly 

dyed 
E'en  as  from  warrior- hearts ;  and  on  its  edge, 
Amidst  the  fern,  and  flowers,  and  moss-tufts 

deep, 
There  lay,  as  lulled  by  stream  and  rustling  sedge, 
A  youth,  a  graceful  youth.    '*  Oh !  dost  thou 

sleep 
Azzo !"  she  cried,  '*  my  Azzo !  ia  this  rest?'* 
But  then  her  low  tones  faltered :— *'  On  thy  breast 
Is  the  stain, — yes,  'tis  blood! — and  that  cold 

cheek- 
That  moveless  lip ! — thou  dost  not  slumber  f— 

speak, 
Speak,  Azzo,  my  beloved ! — no  sound — no  breath! 
What  hath  come  thus  between  our  spirits  ?— 

Death ! 
Death  ? — I  but  dream — I  dream  ?" — and  there 

she  stood, 
A  faint,  frail  trembler,  gazing  first  on  blood. 
With  her  fair  arm  around  yon  cypress  thrown. 
Her  form  sustained  by  that  dark  stem  alone, 
And  fading  fast,  like  spell-struck  maid  of  old. 
Into  white  waves  dissolving,  clear  and  cold ; 
When  fi'om  the  grass  her  dimmed  eye  caught  a 

gleam — 
*Twas  where  a  sword   lay   shivering    by  the 

stream,— 
Her  brother's  sword ! — she  knew  it ;  and  she  knew 
'Twas  with  a  venomed  point  that  weapon  slew ! 
Woe  for  young  love !    But  love  is  strong.    There 

came 
Strength  upon  woman's  fragile  heart  and  firame, 
There  came  swift  courage !  On  the  dewy  ground 
She  knelt,  with  all  her  hair  floating  round, 
Like  a  long  silken  stole ;  she  knelt,  and  pressed 
Her  lips  of  glowing  life  to  Azzo's  breast. 
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FELICIA    HEMANS. 


Drawing  the  poison  forth.    A  strange,  sad  sight ! '  Midst  the  fair  halls  of  England  !  but  the  love 
Pale  death,  and  fearless  love,  and  solemn  night ! —      Which  filled  her  soul  was  strong  to  cast  out  feVy 


And  by  its  might  upborne  all  else  above, 
She  shrank  not — marked  not  that  the  dead  were 


So  the  moon  saw  them  last. 

The  morn  came  singing 
Through  the  green  forest  of  the  Appenines,  near. 

With  all  her  joyous  birds  their  free  flight  swinging,  i  Of  him  alone  she  thought,  whose  languid  head 

And  steps  and  voices  out  among  the  vines.  Faintly  upon  her  wedded  bosom  fell ; 

What  found  that  day-spring  here?  Two  fair  forms  Memory  of  aught  but  him  on  earth  was  fled, 

laid  I     While  heavily  she  felt  his  life-blood  well 

Like  sculptured  sleepers;  from  the  myrtle  shade;  Fast  o'er  her  garments  forth,  and  vainly  bonnd 


Casting  a  gleam  of  beauty  o'er  the  wave, 

Still,  mournful,  sweet.    Were  such  things  for  the 

grave  ? 
Could  it  be  so  indeed  ?    That  radiant  girl, 
Decked  as  for  bridal  hours  I — long  braids  of  pearl 
Amidst  her  shadowy  locks  were  faintly  shining. 
As  tears  might  shine,  with  melancholy  light ; 
And  there  was  gold  her  slender  waist  entwining ; 


With  her  torn  robe  and  hair  the  streaming  wound. 
Yet  hoped,  still  hoped  ! — Oh !  from  such  hope 
1iow  long 
Affection  wooes  the  whispers  that  deceive. 
E'en  when  the  pressure  of  dismay  grows  strong. 
And   wc,   that  weep,  watch,  tremble,  ne'er 
believe 
The  blow  indeed  can  fall !    So  bowed  she  there, 


And  her  pale  graceful  arms — how  sadly  bright? ;  Over  the  dying,  while  unconscious  prayer 


And  fiery  gems  upon  her  breast  were  lying. 
And  round  her  marble  brow  red  roses  dying. — 
But  she  died  first  I — the  voilei's  hue  had  spread 

O'er  her  sweet  eye-lids  with  repose  oppressed. 
She  had  bowed  heavily  her  gentle  head, 

And, on  the  youth's  hush'd  bosom,  sunk  to  rest. 
So  slept  they  well ! — the  poison's  work  was  done ; 
Love  with  true  heart  had  striven — but  Death  had 
won. 


EDITH; 

A  TALE  OF  THE  WOODS.* 


Da  IleiUge !   rufe  dein  Kind  zurUck ! 
Ich  babe  genossen  das  irdiache  GlQck, 
Ich  habe  gelebt  and  geliebet. 

WaOenHtin. 


Thb  woods — oh !  solemn  are  the  boundless  woods 

Of  the  great  Western  World,  when  day  de- 
clines. 
And  louder  sounds  the  roll  of  distant  floods, 

More  deep  the  rustling  of  the  ancient  pines  ; 
When  dimness  gathers  on  the  stilly  air. 

And  mystery  seems  o'er  every  leaf  to  brood. 
Awful  it  is  fol  human  heart  to  bear 

The  might  and  burden  of  the  solitude  ! 
Yet,  in  that  hour,  midst  those  green  wastes,  there 

sate 
One  young  and  fair ;  and  oh  !  how  desolate  ! 
But  undismayed  ;  while  sank  the  crimson  light, 
And  the  high  cedars  darkened  with  the  night. 
Alone  she  sate  :  though  many  lay  around. 
They,  pale  and  silent  on  the  bloody  ground. 
Were  severed  from  her  need  and  from  her  woe. 

Far  as  Death  severs  Life.     O'er  that  wild  spot 
Combat  had  raged,  and  brought  the  valiant  low. 

And  left  them,  with  the  history  of  their  lot. 
Unto  the  forest  oaks.    A  fearful  scene 
For  her  whose  home  of  other  days  had  been 

*  Founded  on  incidents  related   in   an  American 
worlc.  '*  Sketohei  of  Connecticut." 


Filled  all  her  soul.    Now  poured  the  moonlight 

down, 
Veining  the  pine-stems  through  the  foliage  brown. 
And  fire-flies,  kindling  up  the  leafy-place. 
Cast  fitful  radiance  o'er  the  warrior's  face. 
Whereby  she  caught  its  changes :  to  her  eye 
The  eye  that  faded  looked  through  gathering 
haze, 
!  Whence  love,  o'ermastering  mortal  agony. 

Lifted  a  long  deep  melancholy  gaze. 
When  voice  was  not :   that  fond  sad  meaning 

passed — 
I  She  knew  the  fulness  of  her  woe  at  last ! 
'  One  shriek  the  forests  heard. — and  mute  she  lay. 
And  cold ;  yet  clasping  still  the  precious  clay 
i  To  her  scarce-heaving  breast.  O  Love  and  Death ! 
Ye  have  sad  meetings  on  this  changeful  earth, 
Many  and  sad  !  but  airs  of  heavenly  breath 
Shall  melt  the  links  which  bind  you,  for  your  birth 
Is  far  apart. 

Now  light,  of  richer  hoe 
Than  the  moon  sheds,  came  flushing  mist  and 

dew; 
The  pines  grew  red  with  morning ;  fresh  winds 

played, 
Bright-coloured  birds  with  splendour  crossed  the 

shade. 
Flitting  on  flower-like  wings ;    glad  murmurs 
broke 
From  reed,   and   spray i  and  leaf,  the  living 
strings 
Of  earth's  Eolian  lyre,  whose  music  woke 
Into  young  life  and  joy  all  happy  things. 
And  she  too  woke  from  that  long  dreamleaa 

trance, 
(The  widowed  Edith :  fearfully  her  glance 
Fell,  as  in  doubt,  on  faces  dark  and  strange. 
And  dusky  forms.    A  sudden  sense  of  change 
Flashed  o'er  her  spirit,  ev'n  as  memory  swept 
The  tide  of  angubh  back  with  thoughts  that  slept ; 
Yet  half  instinctively  she  rose,  and  spread 
Her  arms,  as  'twere  for  something  lost  or  fled. 
Then  faintly  sank  again.    The  forest-bough. 
With  all  its  whispers,  waved  not  o'er  her  now, — 
Where  was  she  f  Midst  the  people  of  the  wild. 

By  the  red  hunter's  fire :  an  aged  chief. 
Whose  home  looked  sad — for  therein  played  no 
child— 
]     Had  borne  her,  in  the  stillness  of  her  grief. 
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To  that  lone  cabin  of  the  woods ;  and  there, 

Won  by  a  form  so  desolately  fair, 

Or  touched  with  thoughts  from  some  past  sorrow 

sprung, 
O'er  her  low  couch  an  Indian  matron  hung, 
While  in  grave  silence,  yet  with  earnest  eye, 
The  ancient  warrior  of  the  waste  stood  by, 
Bending  in  watchfulness  his  proud  gray  head, 
And  leaning  on  his  bow. 

And  life  returned. 
Life,  but  with  all  its  memories  of  the  dead, 

To  EMith's  heart ;  and  well  the  sufferer  learned 
Her  task  of  meek,  endurance,  well  she  wore 
The  chastened  grief  that  humbly  can  adore. 
Midst  blinding  tears.    But  unto  that  old  pair, 
Ev*n  as  a  breath  of  spring's  awakening  air. 
Her  presence  was ;  or  a  sweet  wild  tune 
Bringing  back  tender  thoughts,  which  all  too 

soon 
Depart  with  childhood.    Sadly  they  had  seen 

A  daughter  to  the  land  of  spirits  go, 
And  ever  from  that  time  her  fading  mien, 

And  voice,  like  winds  of  summer,  soft  and  low. 
Had  haunted  their  dim  years ;  but  Edith's  face 
Now  looked  in  holy  sweetness  from  her  place, 
And  they  again  seemed  parents.     Oh  !  the  joy ! 
The  rich,  deep  blessedness — though  earth's  alloy, 
Fear,  that  still  bodes,  be  there — of  pouring  forth 
The  heart's  whole  power  of  love,  its  wealth  and 

worth 
Of  strong  affection,  in  one  healthful  flow. 
On  something  all  its  own ! — that  kindly  glow. 
Which  to  shut  inward  is  consuming  pain, 
Gives  the  glad  soul  its  flowering  time  again, 
When,  Hke  the  sunshine,  freed. — And  gentle 

cares 
Th'  adopted  Edith  meekly  gave  for  theirs 
Who  loved  her  thus : — her  spirit  dwelt,  the  while, 
With  the  departed,  and  her  patient  smile 
Spoke  of  farewells  to  earth ; — yet  still  she  prayed, 
Ev'n  o'er  her  soldier's  lowly  grave,  for  aid 
One  purpose  to  fulfil,  to  leave  one  trace 
Brightly  recording  that  her  dwelling-place 
Had  been  among  the  wilds ;  for  well  she  knew 
The  secret  whisper  of  her  bosom  true. 
Which  warned  her  hence. 

And  now,  by  many  a  word 
Linked  unto  moments  when  the  heart  was  stirred, 
By  the  sweet  mournful ness  of  many  a  hymn. 
Sung  when  the  woods  at  eve  grew  hushed  and 

dim, 
By  the  persuasion  of  her  fervent  eye, 
All  eloquent  with  child-like  piety. 
By  the  still  beauty  of  her  life,  she  strove 
To  win  for  heaven,  and  heaven-bom  truth,  the 

love 
Poured  out  on  her  so  freely. — Nor  in  vain 
Was  that  soft-breathing  influence  to  enchain 
The  soul  in  gentle  bonds :  by  slow  degrees 
Light  followed  on,  as  when  a  summer  breeze 
Parts  the  deep  masses  of  the  forest  shade 
And  lets  the  sunbeam  through : — her  voice  was 

made 
Ev'n  such  a  breeze ;  and  she,  a  lowly  guide. 
By  faith  and  sorrow  raised  and  purified. 
So  to  the  Cross  her  Indian  fosterers  led. 
Until  their  prayers  were  one.    When  morning 

spread 


O'er  the  blue  lake,  and  when  the  sunset's  glow 
Touched  into  golden  bronze  the  cypress-bough, 
And  when  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  time 
Sank  on  her  heart,  though  no  melodious  chime 
Wakened  the  wilderness,  their  prayers  were  one. 
— Now  might  she  pass  in  hope,  her  work  wu 

done. 
And  she  teas  passing  from  the  woods  away ; 
The  .broken  flower  of  England  might  not  stay 
Amidst  those  alien  shades  ;  her  eye  was  bright 
Ev'n  yet  with  something  of  a  starry  light, 
But  her  form  wasted,  and  her  fair  young  cheek 
Wore  oft  and  patiently  a  fatal  streak, 
A  rose  whose  root  was  death.     The  parting  sigh 
Of  autumn  through  the  forests  had  gone  by. 
And  the  rich  maple  o'er  her  wanderings  lone 
Its  crimson  leaves  in  many  a  shower  had  strown, 
Flushing  the  air ;  and  winter's  blast  had  been 
Amidst  the  pines ;  and  now  a  softer  green 
Fringed  their  dark  boughs  ;  for  spring  again  had 

come. 
The  sunny  spring !  but  Edith  to  her  home 
Was  journeying  fast.     Alas !  we  think  it  sad 
To  part  with  life,  when  all  the  earth  looks  glad 
In  her  young  lovely  things,  when  voices  break 
Into  sweet  sounds,  and  leaves  and  blossoms  wake : 
Is  it  not  brighter  then,  in  that  far  clime 
Where  graves  are  not,  nor  blignts  of  changeful 

time, 
If  here  such  glory  dwell  with  passing  blooms. 
Such  golden  sunshine  rest  around  the  tombs  f 
So  thought  the  dying  one.     'Twas  early  day. 
And  sounds  and  odours  with  the  breezes'  play. 
Whispering  of  spring-time,  through  the  cabin- 
door, 
Unto  her  couch  life's  farewell  sweetness  bore ; 
Then  with  a  look  where  all  her  hope  awoke, 
"  My  father !" — to  the   gray-haired   chief  she 

spoke — 
"Know'st  thou  that  I  depart?"— ** I  know,  I 

know," 
He  answered  mournfully,  *'  that  thou  must  go 
To  thy  beloved,  my  daughter!" — "  Sorrow  not 
For  me,J^ind  mother !"  with  meek  smiles  once 
more 
She  murmured  in  low  tones ;  "  one  happy  lot 
Awaits,  us,  friends !  upon  the  better  shore ; 
For  we  have  prayed  together  in  one  trust. 
And  lifted  our  frail  spirits  from  the  dust, 
To  God,  who  gave  them.  Lay  me  by  mine  own, 
Under  the  cedar-shade :  where  he  is  gone 
Thither  I  go.     There  will  my  sisters  be, 
And  the  dead  parents,  lisping  at  whose  knee 
My  childhood's  prayer  was  learned, — the  Sa- 
viour's prayer 
Which  now  ye  know, — and  I  shall   meet  you 

there, 
Father,  and  gentle  mother ! — ye  have  bound 
The  bruised  reed,  and  mercy  shall  be  found 
By  Mercy's  children." — From  the  matron's  eye, 
Dropped  tears,  her  sole  and  passionate  reply ; 
But  Edith  felt  them  not ;  for  now  a  sleep, 
Solemnly  beautiful,  a  stillness  deep, 
Fell  on  her  settled  face.    Then,  sad  and  slow, 
And  mantling  up  his  stately  head  in  woe, 
*'  Thou'rt  passing  hence,"  he  sang,  that  warrior 

old. 
In  soun  ds  like  those  by  plaintive  waters  rolled. 
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Thoa'rt  ^muing  from  tbe  Uke'i  green  mie. 
And  tbe  biukter't  beanh  awmj  ; 
For  tbe  time  of  dowera,  tor  tbe  mmmer*f  pride, 
Daogbier  !  tboa  canst  ooc  suy. 

Tboa*n  joamefing  to  tbj  tpirit'i  borne, 

\Vb«re  tbe  fkies  are  ever  clear  ; 
Tbe  corn-mootb't  golden  boors  will  come. 

But  tbey  sball  not  find  fbee  bere. 

And  we  cball  mt«  tbj  TCMce,  my  bird ! 

Under  oar  wbispering  pine  ; 
Moiac  sball  midst  tbe  leaves  be  beard. 

Bat  not  a  song  like  tbine. 

A  breeze  tbat  roves  o^r  stream  and  bill. 

Telling  of  winter  gone, 
Hatb  socb  sweet  falls — yet  caogbt  we  still 

A  farewell  in  its  tone. 

Bot  tbou,  my  bright  one  !  tboo  shah  be 

Wbere  farewell  sounds  are  o'er ; 
Tboo,  in  tbe  eyes  tbou  lov'st,  sball  see 

No  fear  of  parting  more. 

Tbe  moflsy  grave  thy  tears  bave  wet. 
And  tbe  wind's  wild  moanings  by, 

Tboa  witb  tby  kindred  shalt  forget. 
Midst  flowers — not  sucb  as  die. 

The  shadow  from  tby  brow  sbalt  mel: 

Tbe  sorrow  from  tby  strain. 
Bat  wbere  tbine  earthly  smile  bath  dwelt. 

Oar  hearts  sball  thirst  in  vain. 

Dim  will  oar  cabin  be,  and  lone, 

When  tbou,  its  light,  art  fled ; 
Yet  hath  thy  step  the  pathway  shown 

Unto  the  happy  dead. 

And  we  will  follow  thee,  oor  guide  ! 

And  join  that  shining  band ; 
Tbou^rt  passing  from  the  lake*s  green  side — 

Go  to  tbe  better  land  !*' 


Tbe  song  had  ceased — the  listeners  caught 

breath. 
That  lovely  sleep  bad  melted  into  death. 
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THE  INDIAN  CITY.* 


What  deep  woands  ever  closed  without  a  scar  1 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  bat  heal  to  wear 
Tbat  which  disflgores  it. 

CkOdtSMvUL 


I. 

RoTAL  in  splendoor  went  down  the  day 
On  the  plain  where  an  Indian  city  lay, 
With  its  crown  of  domes  o'er  the  forest  high, 
Red  as  if  fused  in  the  burning  sky, 


^  Prom  a  talt  in  Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs. 


Ar.d  13  deep  grove»  pierced  by  tbe  rays  which  Bad* 
A  bright  stream's  way  tbroagb  ea^cb  long  arcade. 
Till  tbe  pillared  vaults  of  tbe  Banian  stood. 
Like  torch-lit  aisles  midst  tbe  solemn  wood, 

*  And  tbe  plantain  glir.ered  with  leaves  of  gold. 
As  a  tree  midst  tne  genii-gardens  old. 

And  tbe  cjiptess  lifted  a  blazing  spire, 
;  And  tbe  stems  of  tbe  cocoas  were  shafts  of  fire. 
Many  a  white  pagoda's  gleam 
Slept  lovely  roood  upon  lake  and  stream, 
I  Broken  alone  by  tbe  lotos-flowers. 
As  they  cangbt  tbe  glow  of  tbe  son's  last  hoim 
Like  rosy  wine  in  their  cops,  and  shed 

*  Its  glory  forth  on  their  crystal  bed. 
Many  a  gracefal  Hindoo  maid. 

With  tbe  water-rase  from  tbe  palmy  shade. 
Came  gliding  light  as  the  desert's  roe, 
Down  marble  steps  to  tbe  tanks  below; 
And  a  cool  sweet  plashing  was  ever  beard. 
As  tbe  molten  glass  of  tbe  wave  was  stirred  ; 
And  a  murmur,  thrilling  the  seemed  air. 
Told  wbere  tbe  Bramin  bowed  in  prayer. 

There  wandered  a  noble  Moslem  boy 
Through  tbe  scene  of  beauty  in  breatbleaa  joy ; 
He  gazed  where  tbe  stately  city  rose 
Like  a  pageam  of  cloads  in  its  red  repoae ; 
He  turned  wbere  birds  tbroogb  the  gorgeous  gloOB 
Of  tbe  woods  went  glancing  on  starry  plmne* 
He  tracked  the  brink  of  tbe  shining  lake. 
By  the  tall  canes  feathered  in  toft  and  brake. 
Till  the  path  be  chose,  in  its  mazes  wound 
To  tbe  very  heart  of  the  holy  ground. 

And  there  lay  the  w^ier,  as  if  enshrined 
In  a  rocky  am  from  tbe  sun  and  wind. 
Bearing  the  hues  of  tbe  grove  on  high. 
Far  down  through  its  dark  still  parity. 
The  flood  beyond,  to  tbe  fiery  west 
Spread  oat  bke  a  metal-mirror's  breast. 
But  tbat  lone  bay,  in  its  dimness  deep. 
Seemed  made  for  tbe  swimmer's  joyous  leap. 
For  tbe  stag  athirst  from  the  noontide  chase. 
For  all  free  things  of  the  wild-wood's  race. 

Like  a  falcon's  glance  on  the  wild  blue  sky. 
Was  the  kindling  flash  of  the  boy's  glad  eye, 
Like  a  sea-bird's  flight  to  tbe  foaming  ware. 
From  the  shadowy  bank  was  tbe  bound  he  gave ; 
Dashing  the  spray-drops,  cold  and  white. 
O'er  the  glossy  leaves  in  bis  yoimg  delight. 
And  bowing  Us  locks  to  the  waters  clear— 
Alas !  he  dreamt  not  that  fate  was  near. 

His  mother  looked  from  her  tent  the  while. 

O'er  heaven  and  earth  with  a  qtiiet  smile : 

She,  on  her  way  imto  Mecca's  fane, 

Had  stayed  tbe  march  of  her  pilgrim-traiD, 

Calmly  to  linger  a  few  brief  hoara. 

In  the  Bramin  city's  glorious  bowers ; 

For  the  pomp  of  the  forest,  the  wave's  bright  &I1, 

Tbe  red  gold  of  sonset — she  loved  them  alL 

n. 

Tbe  moon  rose  clear  in  the  splendour  given 
To  the  deep-blue  night  of  an  Indian  heaven ; 
Tbe  boy  from  the  high-arched  woods  came  back- 
Ob  !  what  had  he  met  in  his  lonely  track  T 
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The  serpent's  glance,   through  the  long  reeds 

bright 
The  arrowy  spring  of  the  tiger's  might  T 
No  ! — yet  as  one  by  a  conflict  worn, 
With  his  graceful  hair  all  soiled  and  torn. 
And  a  gloom  on  the  lids  of  his  darkened  eye, 
And  a  gash  on  his  bosom — he  came  to  die  ! 
He  looked  for  the  face  to  his  young  heart  sweet, 
And  found  it,  and  sank  at  his  mother's  feet. 

'*  Speak  to  me  ! — whence  doth  the  swift  blood 

run  f 
What  hath  befallen  thee,  my  child,  my  son?" 
The  mist  of  death  on  his  brow  lay  pale. 
But  his  voice  just  lingered  to  breathe  the  tale, 
Murmuring  faintly  of  wrongs  and  scorn, 
And  wounds  from  the  children  of  Brahma  bom : 
This  was  the  doom  for  a  Moslem  found 
With  foot  profane  on  their  holy  ground, 
This  was  for  sullying  the  pure  waves  free 
Unto  them  alone — 'twas  their  God's  decree. 

A  change  came  o'er  his  wandering  look— 

The  mother  shrieked  not  then,  nor  shook : 

Breathless  she  knelt  in  her  son's  young  blood. 

Rending  her  mantle  to  staunch  its  flood  ; 

But  it  rushed  like  a  river  which  none  may  stay, 

Bearing  a  flower  to  the  deep  away. 

That  which  our  love  to  the  earth  would  cham, 

Fearfully  striving  with  Heaven  in  vain. 

That  which  fades  from  us,  while  yet  we  hold. 

Clasped  to  our  bosoms,  its  mortal  mould, 

Was  fleeting  before  her,  afar  and  fast ; 

One  moment — ^the  soul  from  the  face  had  passed  ! 

Are  there  no  words  for  that  common  woe  ? 
— Ask  of  the  thousands,  its  depth  that  know  ! 
The  boy  had  breathed,  in  his  dreaming  rest, 
Like  a  low-voiced  dove,  on  her  gentle  breast ; 
He  had  stood,  when  she  sorrowed  beside  her  knee, 
Painfully  stilling  his  quick  heart's  glee ; 
He  had  kissed  from  her  cheek  the  widow's  tears. 
With  the  loving  lip  of  his  infant  years ; 
He  had  smiled  o'er  her  path  like  a  bright  spring- 
day — 
Now  in  his  blood  on  the  earth  he  lay  ! 
Murdered  ! — Alas  1  and  we  love  so  well 
In  a  world  where  anguish  like  this  can  dwell ! 

She  bowed  down  mutely  o'er  her  dead — 
They  that  stood  round  her  watched  in  dread ; 
They  watched — she  knew  not  they  were  by — 
Her  soul  sat  veiled  in  its  agony. 
On  the  silent  lip  she  pressed  no  kiss, 
Too  stem  was  the  grasp  of  her  pangs  for  this ; 
She  shed  no  tear  as  her  face  bent  low, 
O'er  the  shining  hair  of  the  lifeless  brow ; 
She  looked  but  into  the  half-shut  eye. 
With  a  gaze  that  found  there  no  reply. 
And  shrieking,  mantled  her  head  from  sight, 
And  fell,  struck  down  by  her  sorrow's  might ! 

And  what  deep  change,  what  work  of  power. 
Was  wrought  on  her  secret  soul  that  hour  ? 
How  rose  the  lonely  one  f— She  rose 
Like  a  prophetess  from  dark  repose ! 
And  proudly  flung  from  her  face  the  veil, 
\nd  shook  the  hair  from  her  forehead  palo, 
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I  And  'midst  her  wondering  handmaids  stood. 
With  the  sudden  glance  of  dauntless  mood. 
Ay,  lifting  up  to  the  midnight  sky 
A  brow  in  its  regal  passion  high. 
With  a  close  and  rigid  grasp  she  pressed 
The  blood-stained  robe  to  her  heaving  breast, 
And  said — "  Not  yet — not  yet  I  weep, 
Nor  yet  my  spirit  shall  sink  or  sleep, 
Not  till  yon  city,  in  ruins  rent. 
Be  piled  for  its  victim's  monument. 
— Cover  his  dust !  bear  it  on  before ! 
It  shall  visit  those  temple 'gates  once  more." 

And  away  in  the  train  of  death  she  turned. 
The  strength  of  her  step  was  the  heart  that 

bumed ; 
And  the  Bramin  groves  in  the  starlight  smiled, 
As  the  mother  passed  with  her  slaughtered  child. 

III. 

Hark !  a  wild  sound  of  the  desert's  hom 
Through  the  woods  round  the  Indian  dty  borne, 
A  peal  of  the  cymbal  and  tambour  afar — 
War!  'tis  the  gathering  of  Moslem  war! 
The  Bramin  looked  from  the  leaguered  towers — 
He  saw  the  wild  archer  amidst  his  bowers ; 
And  the  lake  that  flash' d  through  the  plantain 

shade 
As  the  light  of  the  lances  along  it  played ; 
And  the  canes  that  shook  as  if  winds  were  high. 
When  the  fiery  steed  of  the  waste  swept  by ; 
And  the  camp  as  it  lay,  like  a  billowy  sea. 
Wide  round  the  sheltering  Banian  tree. 

There  stood  one  tent  from  the  rest  apart — 
That  was  the  place  of  a  wounded  heart. 
— Oh !  deep  is  a  wounded  heart,  and  strong 
A  voice  that  cries  against  mighty  wrong ; 
And  full  of  death  as  a  hot  wind's  blight. 
Doth  the  ire  of  a  crushed  aflbction  light. 

Maimuna  from  realm  to  realm  had  passed, 
And  her  tale  had  rung  Uke  a  trumpet's  blast. 
There  had  been  words  from  her  pale  lipe  poured. 
Each  one  a  spell  to  unsheath  the  sword. 
The  Tartar  had  sprung  from  his  steed  to  hear. 
And  the  dark  chief  of  Araby  grasped  his  spear. 
Till  a  chain  of  long  lances  begirt  the  wall. 
And  a  vow  was  recorded  that  doomed  its  fall. 
Back  with  the  dust  of  her  son  she  came. 
When  her  voice  had  kindled  that  lightning  flame , 
She  came  in  the  might  of  a  queenly  foe. 
Banner,  and  javelin,  and  bended  bow; 
I  But  a  deeper  power  on  her  forehead  sate — 
There  sought  the  warrior  his  star  of  fate  ; 
Her  eye's  wild  flash  through  the  tented  Une- 
Was  hailed  as  a  spirit  and  a  sign. 
And  the  faintest  tone  from  her  lips  was  caught^ 
As  a  Sibyl's  breath  of  prophetic  thought. 

Vain,  bitter  glory  ! — the  gift  of  grief, 
That  lights  up  vengeance  to  find  relief. 
Transient  and  faithless ! — it  can  not  fill 
So  the  deep  void  of  the  heart,  nor  atill 
The  yearning  left  by  a  broken  tie. 
That  haunted  fever  of  which  we  die ! 

Sickening  she  turned  from  her  sad  renowo, 
As  a  king  in  death  might  rejeet  his  crown ;. 


•ttH 


PRLi'ilA    HKMa.VS. 


All  'V  ifr.i-iti  ■w>an<fA --kf   hftT  vmn^T*^  plain. 

Till    h»»   »^r»  «'.*r,>  -.>nr.  vut   hi^  .vwir  »T« 
?ir  t'A  :Vpirt'iii  .-^i^tiin^  hron^  laric 


jv  Mwn   tie  v^era.     3ea¥iir  md 
^-ui«r*n«  -nnamn;^  reea  ae  iDr5e>*uior" 4 
In  .H'.izSea  ^uniu  ipoa  Jm  greensward  feil, 
,V4  Tmeiroins  -mmea  .  vd  ^eLemnir  'tie 
''^*  he  lerp  rwmesn.  i-jr  'be  ^emmuaf 
Bonie    vTTti    ae  jsie.  mii  wim.  :>ie 


» -M  '«r*^rir  mn  ler  n  lu  >>Tip  ir»/l  pride. 

A«  ■>»»   h*»  *-7*  rn^n   ije  rW  v»f  lied. 

.^he  i{324*n  r'mm  vr  "nnnn.  vus  i  «nnneM  £ell 

OW  -vr  Tr*«r7  -V^ir^   *'"i    he  l»r'#  :amw«il : 

.^h^  «prt%e   wwt  mer  wiiee  .n  t»  iyin^  'onm 

RTiid  in  ^hn  vt  m^inffs  'hiu  !nn^  denied  iWfvo. 

^he  mtirmnrwi  t  tt^w  ^vrpe^  -ruiie  mn^. 

!^Tr*n^  mirtitf  -he  iin  ^f  <  '»'ti!ior  'hmn^. 

A  •wiff  -rf  'He  ime  ^*ien  ner  viy'  4  yonn^  -iheeii 

Ff#rf  ^ow'vt  n  ^*'r  -ir^^mr  .n  ffl  »liimrier  meek  : 

ftoi  v>fn*>?hir.q[  -^hirh  imafhed  .rom  'har  niaamtxii 

^enr  %  nrtui  ^i«if  •»'  t  ner  «nnl  ^i^ain. 
And  ^3ir;n<r  w  it'rrorn  1  ir«im,  fine  ^ncd— - 
*  ri«v^  iim  p»'.>nd  inrat  ir  mv  inle  ! 
There.  iy  7V1  ;awe.  ^^ere  'he pftlm-ooaanstrxpe. 
When  'he  •*»mple^  ir**  si«len,   aiaiie  taere  our 
jjr<we. 


And  'he  'emple^  reil.  :h<>agh  :hc  spirt 
Tiwt  »Tay<»d  n*v  for  rr/»w7'«  7oice  i:  iaar  ; 
Wnen  the  ^iay  vr-w  vron  5>r  he  maryr-^iead. 
For  'he  r>r.*k4?n  hear.  %nd  'he  iright  -ihnnd 
Tltrivutti  'he  ;pte«  •'^  'he  rrun\iusaed  rhe  Tartar 

reed 
Bore  «  'he  %vftnijer  "virli  foaming  9peed ; 
Fr<»e  «w#p«  tne  •lame  thr/>ai{ii  'he  utnl-auiea. 
And  the  mre^nm  glowed  red,  aa  trom  warrur- 

▼ern*. 
And  rhe  «w/>r'l  of  rhe  Moelem.  let  loo^  to  slay,. 
Like  fhe  panrner  leapt  on  irji  flying  P''*?- 
Till  a  inry  ot'  riin  hejjrirt  ^he  shade. 
Where  the  boy  aivi  bia  mother  ac  r«at  were  Ud. 

FaJai^e  aivJ  rower  on  'hat  plain  were  left, 
Like  fallen  frees  hy  the  lii^hrninflr  eleft ; 
The  wild  rioe  mantled  rhe  stareiy  s^aare, 
Tlie  R^jah'*  rhrone  was  the  lerpent's  lair. 
And  the  jtir.s^e  flrraas  o'er  'he  alrar  tpmngf — 
Thia  was  the  work  rjif  one  deep  hean  wrong ! 


H^oaMdindiiied.  Prood: 

W  ifw  nan'  4  mue  angtnaii  .<«Kniy  .     ani  oc  wae, 
Oh .  woo  ttail  ipeaiK  '   W^jax  wofda/iu  srowmi* 

A  father  nilow-ng  o  'tie  rrxre  ins  «ni  1 
Thai  !s  10  inef'  'o  jittme  '    iad  md  ^aw. 

Tlimn^  'He  wood-^naciaws  ouved  'be  Aiiifliilr 
Tau* 
Xi!ti  ToiuH'f  5ur  'Jarra  mnn  *he  iier  laid  Lcnr. 

F-ar  even  wnen  tband.  mnuisc  :ne  lioodw  liam, 
irrptcnen  17  its  sroifaen  lanca.    They  !■«  ■<  >■— i  (|m 
.one 

3amniai  lAapei.  waere  'be  mreac  gloom 
Fail  leaivrear.  fiir  rite  niaaav  'nmtptm  bad  grown 

Intii  'tucn  imhway's  la  *o  Tamt  -fae  'amo. 
Stateiy  tiey  tind  'be  :Mklow  migin^  naie. 
A  fmnee  -unm  ecno  ffiudderme-  'bnmgii  :bn  pife* 
Till  rreaied  :ieada  u  Last,  in  -^it^rftr^  bene 
Round  tie  De  Concsa'  mtimie  monumeot. 
When  doar  '.a  'inat  was  £nren  :— and  AymarifapCr 

Beneath  *&«  dmnpinj^  banners  of  ins  line. 
Wauee  iroiderediuids  'he  Syrnin  wind  had 

ProTidly  and  ott  s'er  oeida  if  Piieatme : 
i?o  'be  sad  nte  was  ckiaed. — The  scniptor 
Tnpfaiea.  ere  long,  ra  deck  that  iordly  ^rxw. 
And  rhe  pale  imaee  ot  a  youth,  arrayed 
Aa  warriors  are  tor  achr.  bm  rxniiy  'aai 

In  sl'imfaer  on  hia  ahietd. — ^Then  ill  waa  <iane. 
A!I  srJL  aniand  the  dead. — Hia  name  was  beanl 
Perchance   when  wine-copa  liowed.  and  iicartB 
were  stirred 

By  some  old  son^.  or  rale  of  battle  won. 
Told  ronnd  the  hearth :  bnt  m  his  biher'f  breaac 
3Canbood'i  high  paasona  woke  again,  and  presKd 
On  to  their  mark  ;  and  m  hia  friend's  clear  era 
There  dwelt  00  shadow  of  a  dream  gone  bj  ; 
And  with  the  brethren  of  his  fields,  the  least 
Was  ^y  as  when  :he  Toice  whose  soom^ 
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re  b  hnt  one  plaije  in  the  worM, 
TkMber  wliere  be  lies  buried  ! 

Tbere,  there  Is  •!!  that  still  remains  of  bia^ 
That  single  t^tt  is  the  whole  earth  to  sne. 

C^Uridgt's  fraOnwCsfa. 

Alss  f  our  yonaf  a/Teetlons  ran  to  waste. 

Or  water  but  the  desert.  CUUs  BkrM. 


Tn%nv  went  a  warrior*t  funeral  throagh  the  night, 

A  wa%inf(  of  tall  plumes,  a  ruddy  light 

Of  torchca,  firfuliy  and  wildly  thrown 

JProm  the  high  woods,  along  the  sweeping  Rhone, 


Mingled  with  theirs. — Ev'n  ihns  Bte's 

tide 

Bears  back  afiection  from  the  grsTe's  dark  side  : 
Alas  !  to  think  of  this ! — the  heart's  vosd  plarc 

Filled  op  so  soon ! — so  like  a  snmraer-clood, 
AH  that  we  loTe  to  pass  and  leare  no  trace ! — 

He  lay  (brgotten  in  hia  early  ahrood. 
Forgotten  ? — not  of  all ! — the  soimy  smile 
Glancing  in  play  o'er  that  proad  lip  erewhile. 
And  the  dark  locks  whose  breezy  waving  threw 
A  gladoeas  roond,  whene'er  their  shade  withdrew 
From  the  bright  brow ;  and  all  the  sweetness  lying 

Within  that  eagle-eye*s  jet  radiance  deep. 
And  all  the  mnsic  with  that  yoimg  voice  dying. 

Whose  joyous  echoes  made  the  quick  heart  leap 
As  at  a  hunter's  bugle — these  things  lired 
Still  in  one  breast,  whose  silent  lore  sttrnred 
TTie  pomps  of  kindred  sorrow. — Day  by  day. 
On  Aymer's  tomb  fresh  flowers  in  garlands  lay. 
Through    the   dim    fane    soft    stimmer-odoon 

breathing. 
And  all  the  pale  sepulchral  trophies  wreathing, 
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And  with  a  flush  of  deeper  hnihance  glowing 
In  the  rich  light,  like  molten  rubies  flowing 
Through  storied  windows  down.   The  violet  there 
Might  speak  of  love — a  secret  love  and  lowly, 
And  the  rose  image  all  things  fleet  and  fair, 
And  the  faint  passion-flower,  the  sad  and  holy, 
Tell  of  diviner  hopes.    But  whose  light  hand. 
As  for  an  altar,  wove  the  radiant  band  f 
Whose  gentle  nurture  brought,  from  hidden  dells, 
That  gem-like  wealth  of  blossoms  and  sweet  bells. 
To  blush  through  every  season  ? — Blight  and  chill 
Might  touch  the  changing  woods,  but  duly  still. 
For  years,  those  gorgeous  coronals  renewed, 

And  brightly  clasping  marble  spear  and  helm. 
Even  through  mid-winter,  filled  the  solitude 

With  a  strange  smile,  a  glow  of  summer's  realm. 
Surely  some  fond  and  fervent  heart  was  pouring 
Its  youth*s  vain  worship  on  the  dust,  adoring 
In  lone  devotedness ! 

One  spring-morn  rose, 

And  found,  within  that  tomb's  proud  shadow 
laid— 
Oh !  not  as  midst  the  vineyards,  to  repose 

From  the  fierce  noon — a  dark-haired  peasant 
maid : 
Who  could  reveal  her  story  f— That  still  face 

Had  once  been  fair ;  for  on  the  clear  arched  brow 
And  the  curved  lip  there  lingered  yet  such  grace 

As  sculpture  gives  its  dreams ;  and  long  and  low 
The  deep  black  lashes,  o'er  the  half-shut  eye— 
For  death  was  on  its  lids — fell  mournfully. 
But  the  cold  cheek  was  sunk,  the  raven  hair 
Dimmed  the  slight  form  all  wasted,  as  by  care. 
Whence  came  that  early  blight  ? — Her  kindred's 

place 
Was  not  amidst  the  high  De  Couci  race ; 
Yet  there  her  shrine  had  been ! — She  grasped  a 

wreath— 
The  tomb's  last  garUnd ! — This  was  love  in  death! 


INDIAN   WOMAN'S  DEATH 
SONG. 


Air  Indian  woman,  driven  to  despair  by  her 
husband's  desertion  of  her  for  another  wife,  en- 
tered a  canoe  with  her  children,  and  rowed  it 
down  the  Mississippi  toward  a  cataract.  Her 
voice  was  heard  from  the  shore  singing  a  mourn- 
ful death -song,  until  overpowered  by  the  sound 
of  the  waters  in  which  she  perished.  The  tale  is 
related  in  Long's  Expedition  to  the  source  of  St. 
Peter's  River. 


Non,  Je  ne  pais  vlvre  avee  un  coeur  brls^.  n  fliat 
que  Je  retroave  la  Jole,  et  que  Je  m'uniue  auz  eiprtts 
librei  de  %'afr. 

BrU*  •/.¥«M<M.— Translated  by  Mde.  de  SUeL 

I^t  not  my  ehlld  be  a  lirl,  for  very  tad  is  the  Ufa  of 
a  woman.  TluPrairic, 


Down  a  broad  river  of  the  western  wilds, 
Piercing  thick  forest  glooms,  a  light  canoe 


Swept  with  the  current :  fearful  waa  the  speed 
Of  the  frail  bark,  as  by  a  tempest's  wing 
Borne  leaf- like  on  to  where  the  mist  of  spray 
Rose  with  the  cataract's  thunder. — Yet  within, 
Proudly,  and  dauntlessly,  and  all  alone. 
Save  that  a  babe  lay  sleeping  at  her  breast, 
A  woman  stood  :  upon  her  Indian  brow 
Sat  a  strange  gladness,  and  her  dark  hair  wave  ' 
As  if  triumphantly.    She  pressed  her  child. 
In  its  bright  slumber,  to  her  beating  heart. 
And  lifted  her  sweet  voice,  that  rose  awhile 
Above  the  sound  of  waters,  high  and  clear, 
Wafting  a  wild  proud  strain,  her  song  of  death. 

Roll  swiftly  to  the  Spirit's  land,  thou  mighty 

stream  and  free ! 
Father  of  ancient  waters,  roll !  and  bear  our  lives 

with  thee ! 
The  weary  bird  that  storms  have  tossed,  would 

seek  the  sunshine's  calm. 
And  the  deer  that  hath  the  arrow's  hurt,  flies  to 

the  woods  of  balm. 

Roll  on !— 'my  warrior's  eye  hath  looked  upon 

another's  face, 
And  mine  hath  faded  from  his  soul,  as  fades  a 

moonbeam's  trace ; 
My  shadow  comes  not  o'er  his  path,  my  whisper 

to  his  dream. 
He  flings  away  the  broken  reed— roll  swifter  yet, 

thou  stream ! 

The  voice  that  spoke  of  other  days  is  hushed 

within  Alt  breast. 
But  mine  its  lonely  music  haunts,  and  will  not  let 

me  rest ; 
It  sings  a  low  and  mournful  song  of  gladness  that 

is  gone, 
I  can  not  live  without  that  light— Father  of  waves ! 

roll  on ! 

Will  he  not  miss  the  bounding  step  that  met  him 

from  the  chase  f 
The  heart  of  love  that  made  his  home  an  ever 

sunny  place  T 
The  hand  that  spread  the  hunter's  board,  and 

decked  his  couch  of  yore  % 
He  will  not ! — roll,  dark  fbaming  stream,  on  to 

the  better  shore ! 

Some  blessed  fount  amidst  the  woods  of  that 
bright  land  must  flow, 

Whose  waters  from  my  soul  may  have  the  me- 
mory of  this  woe ; 

Some  gentle  wind  must  whisper  there,  whose 
breath  may  waft  away 

The  burden  of  the  heavy  night,  the  sadneae  oi 
the  day. 

And  thou,  my  babe !  though  bom,  like  me,  for 

woman's  weary  lot. 
Smile ! — to  that  wasting  of  the  heart,  my  own !  1 

leave  thee  not ; 
Too  bright  a  thing  art  thou  to  pine  in  aching  love 

away. 
Thy  mother  bears  thee  far,  young  Fawn !  from 

soRow  and  decay. 
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¥  outtirui,  but  bngntiy  BONfinn :— v*  vmtm  • 
And  brow  were  there,  in  deep  devotion  meek, 

Yet  glorified  with  inspiration's  trace 
On  its  pure  paleness  ;  while,  enthroned  above, 
The  pictured  virgin,  with  her  smile  of  love, 


hung. 
Was  in  her  heart ;  a  music  heard  and  felt. 
Winning  her  back  to  nature. — She  unbound 
The  helm  of  many  battles  from  her  head. 
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And,  with  her  bright  locks  bowed  to  sweep  the 
ground, 
Lifting  her  voice  up,  wept  for  joy,  and  said, — 
"  Bless  me,  my  father,  bless  me !  and  with  thee, 
To  the  still  cabin  and  the  bcechen-tree, 
Let  me  return  !'* 

Oh !  never  did  thine  eye 
Through  the  green  haunts  of  happy  infancy 
Wander  again,  Joanne ! — too  much  of  fame 
Had  shed  it  radiance  on  thy  peasant  name ; 
And  bought  alone  by  gifts  beyond  all  price, 
The  trusting  heart's  repose,  the  paradise 
Of  home  with  all  it  loves,  doth  fate  allow 
The  crown  of  glory  unto  woman's  brow. 


PAULINE. 


To  die  for  what  we  love !— Oh  I  there  is  power 
In  the  trae  heart,  and  pride,  and  joy,  for  thi$ ; 
It  It  to  live  without  the  vanished  light 
That  strength  is  needed. 

CkMi  trapassa  al  trapassar  d*un  Giomo 
Delia  vita  mortal  il  fiore  e*l  verde. 

Tasao. 


Along  the  star-lit  Seine  went  music  swelling. 
Till  the  air  thrilled  with  its  exulting  mirth  ; 

Proudly  it  floated,  even  as  if  no  dwelling 
For  cares  or  stricken  hearts  were  found  on  earth ; 

And  a  glad  sound  the  measure  lightly  beat, 

A  happy  chime  of  many  dancing  feet. 

For  in  a  palace  of  the  land  that  night, 
Lamps,  and  fresh  roses,  and  green  leaves  were 
hung, 

And  from  the  painted  walls  a  stream  of  light 
On  flying  forms  beneath  soft  splendour  flung : 

But  loveliest  far  amidst  the  revel's  pride 

Wat  one,  the  lady  from  the  Danube-side. 

Pauline,  the  meekly  bright ! — though  now  ho  more 
Her  clear  eye  flashed  with  youth's  all  tameless 
glee. 

Yet  something  holier  than  its  day-spring  wore, 
There  in  soft  rest  lay  beautiful  to  see  ; 

A  charm  with  graver,  tenderer,  sweetness  firaught— 

The  blending  of  deep  love  and  matron  thought. 

Through  the  gay  throng  she  moved,  serenely  faur. 
And  such  calm  joy  as  fills  a  moonlight  sky, 

Sate  on  her  brow  beneath  its  graceful  hair. 
As  her  young  daughter  in  the  dance  went  by, 

With  the  fleet  step  of  one  that  yet  hath  known 

Smiles  and  kind  voices  in  this  world  alone. 

< 

Lurked  there  no  secret  boding  in  her  breast  f 
Did  no  faint  whisper  warn  of  evil  nigh  ? 

Such  oft  awake  when  most  the  heart  seems  blest 
Midst  the  light  laughter  of  festivity  : 

Whence  come  those  tones !— Alas  !  enough  we 
know, 

To  mingle  fear  with  all  triumphal  show  ! 

Who  spoke  of  evil,  when  young  feet  were  flying 
In  fairy  rings  around  the  echoing  hall  f 

Soft  airs  through  braided  locks  in  perfume  sighing, 
Glad  pulses  beating  unto  music's  call  T 


Silence  ! — the   minstrels    pause — and   hark !    a 

sound, 
A  strange  quick  rustling  which  their  notes  had 

drowned  ! 

And  lo !  a  light  upon  the  dancers  breaking— 
Not  such  their  clear  and  silvery  lamps  had 
shed 
From  the  gay  dream  of  revelry  awaking. 
One  moment  holds  them   still   in  breathleas 
dread ; 
The  wild  flerce  lustre  grows — then  bursts  a  cry*- 
Fire !  through  the  hall  and  round  it  gathering— fly ! 

And  forth  they  rush — as  chased  by  sword  and 
spear — 
To  the  green  coverts  of  the  garden-bowers ; 
A  gorgeous  masque  of  pageantry  and  fear, 
Startling  the  birds    and  trampling  down  the 
flowers : 
While  from  the  dome  behind,  red  sparkles  driven 
Pierce  the  dark  stillness  of  the  midnight  heaven. 

And  where  is  she,  Pauline  ? — the  hurrying  throng 
Have  swept  her  onward,  as  a  stormy  blast 

Might  sweep  some  faint  o'erwearied  bird  along— 
Till  now  the  threshold  of  that  death  is  past, 

And  free  she  stands  beneath  the  starry  skies, 

Calling  her  child — but  no  sweet  voice  replies. 

**  Bertha !  where  art  thou  ?— Speak,  oh !  speak, 
my  own !" 
Alas !  unconscious  of  her  pangs  the  while, 
The  gentle  girl,  in  fear's  cold  grasp  alone. 

Powerless  hath  sunk  within  the  blazing  pile  ; 
A  young  bright  form,  decked  gloriously  for  death, 
With  flowers  all  shrinking  from  the  flame's  fierce 
breath ! 

But  oh  !   thy  strength,  deep  love ! — there  is  no 
power 

To  stay  the  mother  from  that  rolling  grave, 
Though  fast  on  high  the  fiery  volumes  lower, 

And  forth,  like  banners,  from  each  lattice  wave ; 
Back,  back  she  rushes  through  a  host  combined- 
Mighty  is  anguish,  with  aflfoction  twined ! 

And  what  bold  step  may  follow,  midst  the  roar 
Of  the  red  billows,  o'er  their  prey  that  rise, 

None  ! — Courage  there   stood  still — and  never 
more 
Did  those  fair  forms  emerge  on  human  eyes ! 

Was  one  brief  meeting  theirs,  one  wild  farewell  f 

And  died  they  heart  to  heart  ? — Oh  !  who  can  tell  f 

Freshly  and  cloudlessly  the  morning  broke 
On  that  sad  palace,  midst  its  pleasure-shades ; 

Its  painted  roofs  had  sunk — yet  black  with  smoke 
And  lonely  stood  its  marble  colonnades : 

But  yester-eve  their  shafts  with  wreaths  were 
bound  !— 

Now  lay  the  scene  one  shrivelled  scroll  around. 

And  bore  the  ruins  no  recording  trace 
Of  all  that  woman's  heart  had  dared  and  done  7 

Yes  !  there  were  gems  to  mark  its  mortal  place. 
That  forth  from  dust  and  ashes  dimly  shone  ! 

Those  had  the  mother  on  her  gentle  breast, 

Worn  round  her  child's  fair  image,  there  at  rest. 
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And  tbejr  were  all  * — the  tezvier  and  the  trae  *'  Tbej  told  me  tliis  wu  deaih,  bux  veil  I  knew 

Left  tbii  alone  her  aacnfice  to  prore,  it  could  not  he ; 

Hailofring  the    apoi  where  mirth  oaoe  h^aiij  Fairest  azMi  stateliest  of  the  earth !  who  spoke  ot 
flew,  death  for  tkee  f 

To  deep,  tone,  chastened  thooghu  of  gnef  and  Thej  woold  hare  wrapped  the  funeral  shioiid  tbjr 
lore.  gallant  form  around. 

Oh !  we  have  need  of  patient  faith  below,  '  Bat  I  forbade — and  there  thoa  art,  a  monsdi. 

To  clear  awajr  the  mysteries  of  ndi  woe !  l  robed  and  crowned 


JUANA. 


It  If  but  dost  tboa  look'ft  upon.    This  lore. 
This  wild  sod  pasvionate  idolatry. 
What  doth  h  in  the  sbadofr  of  the  frarel 
Oather  it  baciL  within  thy  lonely  bean. 
So  mutt  it  ever  end :  too  much  we  gire 
Unto  the  things  that  perish. 


Thb  night-wind  shook  the  tapestry  roand  an 
ancient  palace-room, 

And  torches,  as  it  rose  and  fell,  waved  through 
the  gorgeous  gloom, 

And  o'er  a  shadowy  regal  couch  threw  fitful 
gleams  and  red, 

\^here  a  woman  with  long  raven  hair  sat  watch- 
ing by  the  dead. 

Pale  shone  the  features  of  the  dead,  yet  glorious 

still  to  see, 
like  a  hunter,  or  a  chief  struck  down  while  his 

heart  and  step  were  free  ; 
No  shroud  he  wore,  no  robe  of  death,  but  there 

majestic  lay, 
Proudly  and  sadly  glittering  in  royalty's  array. 

But  she  that  with  the  dark  hair  watched  by  the 
cold  slumberer's  side, 

On  her  wan  cheek  no  beauty  dwelt,  and  in  her 
garb  no  pride ; 

Only  her  full  impassioned  eyes  as  o*er  that  clay 
she  bent, 

A  wildness  and  a  tenderness  in  strange  resplen- 
dence blent. 

And  as  the  swift  thoughts  crossed  her  sotil,  like 

shadows  of  a  cloud, 
Amidst  the  silent  gloom  of  death,  the  dreamer 

spoke  aloud ; 
She  spoke  to  him  who  could  not  hear,  and  cried, 

**  Thou  yet  wilt  wake, 
A  nd  learn  my  watchings  and  my  tears,  belored 

one !  for  thy  sake. 


"  With  all  thy  bright  locks  gleaming  still, 

coronal  beneath. 
And  thy  brow  bo  proudly  beautifiil — who 
that  this  was  death  f 

Silence  hath  been  upon  thy  lips,  and  sctilliie» 

round  thee  long, 
JuAHA,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,iipon  But  the  hopeful  spirit  in  my  breast  is  all  undim- 
the  death  of  her  husband.  Philip  the  handsome,  of  med  and  strong. 

I  Austria,  who  had  treated  her  with  uniform  iteglect, ' 
had  hia  body  laid  upon  a  bed  of  sute  in  a  magni'  .  '<  I  know  thou  hast  not  loved  me  yet ;  I  am  not 
ficent  dress,  and  being  possessed  with  the  idea  fair  Uke  thee, 

that  it  would  revive,  watched  it  for  a  length  of  .The  very  glance  of  whose  clear  eye  threw  round  a 
time  incessantly,  waiting  for  the  moment  of  re-  light  of  glee  ! 

taming  life.  A  frail  and  drooping  form  is  mine — a  cold  im- 

I  smiling  cheek, 

Oh !  I  have  but  a  woman's  heart,  wherewith  ihf 
heart  to  seek. 

"  But  when  thou  wak*st,  my  prince,  my  lord! 

and  hear'st  how  I  have  kept 
A  lonely  vigil  by  ihy  side,  and  o*er  thee  prayed 

and  wept ; 
How  in  one  long  deep  dream  of  thee  my  nights 

and  days  have  past, 
\  Surely  that  humble,  patient  love,  wuut  win  back 

love  at  last ! 

**  And  thou  wilt  smile — my  own.  my  own,  shall 

be  the  stmny  smile. 
Which  brightly  fell,  and  joyously,  on  all  ftvf  me 

erewhile ! 
No  more  in  vain  aflection's  thirst  my  wearjr  Kml 

shall  pine^ 
Oh !  years  of  hope  deferred  were  paid  by  one 

fond  glance  of  thine ! 

"  Thou*lt  meet  me  in  that  radiant  look  when  thoo 

comest  from  the  chase, 
For  me,  for  me,  in  festal  bally  it  shall  kindle  o*er 

thy  face  ! 
Thou*lt  reck  no  more  though  beauty's  gift  mimi 

aspect  may  not  bless ; 
In  thy  kind  eyes  this  deep,  deep  love,  ahall  ^« 

me  loveliness. 

**  But  wake !  my  heart  within  me  bums,  yet  once 

more  to  rejoice  # 

In  the  sound  to  which  it  ever  leapedi  the  mnsie  of 

thy  voice  : 
Awake !  I  sit  in  solitude,  that  thy  first  look  mnd 

tone. 
And  the  gladness  of  thine  opening  eyes  may  all 

be  mine  alone.*' 

In  the  still  chambers  of  the  dust,  thus  poured 

forth  day  by  day, 
The  passion  of  that  loving  dream  from  a  troubled 

soul  foimd  way, 
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Until  the  shadowi  of  the  grave  had  swept  o*er 

every  grace, 
Left  midst  the  awfulneas  of  death  on  the  princely 

form  and  face. 

And  slowly  broke  the  fearful  truth  upon  the 
watcher's  breast, 

And  they  bore  away  the  royal  dead  with  re- 
quiems to  his  rest, 

With  banners  and  with  knightly  plumes  all  wav- 
ing in  the  wind — 

But  a  woman's  broken  heart  was  left  in  its  lone 
despair  behind. 


THE   AMERICAN    FOREST 

GIRL. 


A  fearful  gift  upon  thy  heart  fa  laid, 
Woman !— a  power  to  suffer  and  to  love, 
Therefore  thou  so  canst  pity. 


Wildly  and  mournfully  the  Indian  drum 

On  the  deep  hush  of  moonlight  forests  broke ; — 
•*  Sing  us  a  death-song,  for  thine  hour  is  come/*— 

So  the  red  warriors  to  their  captive  spoke. 
Still,  and  amidst  those  dusky  forms  alone, 

A  youth,  a  fair- haired  youth  of  England  stood, 
Like  a  king's  son ;  though  from  his  cheek  had 

flown 
The  mantling  crimson  of  the  island-blood, 
And  his  pressed  lips  looked  marble. — Fiercely 

bright. 
And  high  around  him,  blazed  the  fires  of  night, 
Rocking  beneath  the  cedars  to  and  fro, 
As  the  wind  passed,  and  with  a  fitful  glow 
Lighting  the  victim's  face: — But  who  could  tell 
Of  what  within  his  secret  heart  befel. 
Known  but  to  heaven  that  hour  T — Perchance  a 

thought 
Of  his  far  home  then  so  intensely  wrought. 
That  its  full  image  pictured  to  his  eye 
On  the  dark  ground  of  mortal  agony 
Rone  clear  as  day ! — and  he  might  see  the  band, 
Of  his  young  sisters  wandering  hand  in  hand, 
Where  the  laburnum  drooped ;  or  haply  binding 
The  jasmine,  up  the  door's  low  pillars  winding ; 
Or,  as  day  closed  upon  their  gentle  mirth, 
Gathering  with  braided  hair,  around  the  hearth 
Where  sat  their  mother ; — and  that  mother's  face 
Its  grave  sweet  smile  yet  wearing  in  the  place 
Where  so  it  ever  smiled  ! — Perchance  the  prayer 
Learned  at  her  knee  came  back  on  his  despair ; 
The  blessing  from  her  voice,  the  very  tone 
Of  her  **  Good-night"  might  breathe  from  boy- 
hood gone  !— 
He  started  and  looked  up :— thick  cypress  boughs 
Full  of  ftruige  sound,  waved  o'er  him,  darkly 

red 
In  the  broad  stormy  firelight: — savage  brows, 
With  tall  plumes  crested  and  wild  hues  o'er- 

spread, 
Girt  him  like  feverish  phantoms;  and  pale  stars 
Looked  through  the  branches  as  through  dungeon 

bars. 


Shedding  no  hope. — He  knew,  he  felt  his  doom— 
Oh  !  what  a  tale  to  shadow  with  its  gloom 
That  happy  hall  in  England ! — ^Idlo  fear ! 
Would  the  winds  tell  it  7 — Who  might  dream  or 

hear 
The  secret  of  the  forests  T — To  the  stake 

They  bound  him ;  and  that  proud  yoimg  sol- 
dier strove 
His  father's  spirit  in  his  breast  to  wake. 

Trusting  to  die  in  silence  !    He,  the  love 
Of  many  hearts ! — the  fondly  reared, — the  fair, 
Gladdening  all  eyes  to  see ! — And  fettered  there 
He  stood  beside  his  death-pyre,  and  the  brand 
Flamed  up  to  light  it,  in  the  chieftain's  hand. 
He  thought  upon  his  God. — Hush !  hark ! — a  cry 
Breaks  on  the  stem  and  dread  solemnity, — 
A  step  hath  pierced  the  ring ! — Who  dares  intrude 
On  the  dark  hunters  in  their  vengeful  mood  ?— * 
A  girl— a  young  slight  girl— a  fawn-like  child 
Of  green  savannas  and  the  leafy  wild. 
Springing  unmarked  till  then,  as  some  lone  flower, 
Happy  because  the  sunshine  is  its  dower ; 
Yet  one  that  knew  how  early  tears  are  shed,— 
For  herjt  had  mourned  a  playmate  brother  dead. 

She  had  sat  gazing  on  the  victim  long. 
Until  the  pity  of  her  soul  grew  strong ; 
And,  by  its  passion's  deepening  fervour  swayed, 
Ev'n  to  the  stake  she  rushed,  and  gently  laid 
His  bright  head  on  her  bosom,  and  around 
His  form  her  slender  arm  to  shield  it  wound 
Like  close  Liannes ;  then  raised  her  glittering  eye 
And  clear- toned  voice  that  said,  *'  He  shall  not 
die !" 

'*  He  shall  not  die  !" — the  gloomy  forest  thrilled 

To  that  sweet  sound.    A  sudden  wonder  fell 
On  the  fierce  throng ;  and  heart  and  hand  were 

stilled. 
Struck  down,  as  by  the  whisper  of  a  spell. 
They  gazed, — their  dark  souls  bowed  before  the 

maid. 
She  of  the  dancing  step  in  wood  and  glade ! 
And,  as  her  check  flushed  through  its  olive  hue. 
As  her  black  tresses  to  the  night-wind  flew. 
Something  o'ermastercd  them  from  that  young 

mien — 
Something  of  heaven,  in  silence  felt  and  seen ; 
And  seeming,  to  their  child-like  faith,  a  token 
That  the  Great  Spurit  by  her  voice  had  spoken. 

They  loosed  the  bonds  that  held  their  captive's 

breath ; 
From  his  pale  lips  they  took  the  cup  of  death ; 
They  quenched  the  brand  beneath  the  cypress 

tree; 
*'Away,"  they  cried,  **  young  stranger,  thou  art 

free!" 


COSTANZA. 


-Art  thou  then  desolate  1 


Of  Mends,  of  hopes  forsaken  1— Come  to  me ! 
I  am  thine  own. — Have  trusted  hearts  proved  (kisei 
Flatterers  deceived  thee  1    Wanderer  comn  to  me  I 
Why  didst  tbDu  ever  leave  me  1   Know*st  thou  all 


jz::: 


. .  t. 


5  i  £  fc  ^  ♦ . 


^5^  i»r>»' . .  ft  r    -••'*        •luT'     ;«r.-«—  -J».       i*tn    fijo* 


yf  %»fA  X'^>^*'^''^  *•  t*''*    •'♦►-ir  ri.!-^   li    Jift  1*7 
TtfuV  •V^-'tin    >.?-»^j'   -■-•:'.         A -Jl  r-af  9  VH 

%^f^  ti^ain   .-.it.*-e;t  ir'   •  .cia.1  «  v^^nrjest  jtaci. 
A4«i  »*»fAft  r^*    iirui  ruiv  /   ,  r  «r  ..^-4 
Ib^  «->►  i*i  .v«i  Ktr  ip'*v»  V,  s#^3r5%a  k.j;c«t. 

Tm>v   Mr  «fv(  i^tri  ">(  v-wr^i  «  v^^i  3c«k:l 
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CT»  1 


"^Cr^   .V-T  iri-'  r-.r^^. 

"^w  1  ZTJ  'jtaiJi  i  ' — Tar  srllt^^a— 'iar  nji  ir« 

A<uf  »,VA^?r.i:  irv...y>, .   ■wT.^rT^t  luiiKn  trr«iau  If  i."  «-r*  :ok  — ~'»i»  f*i  r»:r_     I* it  rr 

T<f  'A*  «v',/r  yt-^Ks^i*  V.  .'iJt  y/«i7  t,.*^.  snr'f  nrrinz. 

^/lutm^  %rA  T/ffr»^,t  uf/^, ;  »i;.^  »<.ar-;«  of  B»rftl   He  vtl:  tl^-  :»-.  -.x  nirk-jti  -j*  3^b:  wfiled  form 
^/JT'ft  S<lI!  bvr^r^  :L^h ;   ye:  socceunes,  viien  that 

Cffmmttr^/Tt  kr»:  iri.*b  ;fr»*/.  OiizifLzj  sar.k.  ber  rylce.  in  :oces  is  low 

A§  •  fy^^  n»ia*r'f  :  y  ibe  cradle  snging^, 
Kr*  V>f»if  «  c*!!,  Wcnid  uyyix  hin  "Ki:h  street  ct«.  gently  bringins 

A  fftr.k'\t0:wn  eh*p*:l  f/**,  *  rt'/w  r/f  ft/>n«  Mom'&nu  of  i!an:b*r,  wbea  ihe  fiery  glow 

^lU^ttt^A  '^tff/tzh  U^,  tUirk  Tr^^t  o>r  a  wr/ukhng  Eztl^d  fron  his  h.j!!ow  cbe^k. 

Afi4  n  •w^.sti  ffftfA,  I  A  rich,  jtt  fn^»mfal  tone.  At  last  fSiint  gle&ms 

T*M  fb«  Cft}*f/rMn  wil/l«,  that  duly  there  Of  memory  dawned  upon  the  cloud  of  dreams, 

CtmftaM  hf(«d  h«r  tmd  h^rait  in  prayer.  And  feebly  Ufiing.  as  a  child,  hb  bead. 

And  fi//w  'fwaiii  (wayer'a  own  h//ur.    That  voice  And  gazing  round  him  from  his  leafy  bed. 


'thrfmnh  th«  dim  UA'mge  sent  U«  besvenly  atrain* 
That  mad«  th«  t:ypTt:m  quiirer  where  it  srood 
In  6»f*i»  last  cnntmm  a^^ring  from  the  wood 
Jik«  afHry  flame.    Flut  as  the  bright  sun  set, 
Other  and  wider  s^iiinds  in  tumuic  met 
Tho  ihmtuin  iK/ng.    Ktrange  s/;unds  !— Hhe  tmm- 

pri's  p<;al« 
Msdn  b'/i)ow  by  the  forks  ;  the  clash  of  steel, 
TliM  rMJIyifig  war-cry.— In  tho  mountain-paaa, 
Tharn  had  b#fen  ronilist  {  blood  was  on  the  graas, 
Haiini'm  had  sirnwn  the  waters;  chiefs  lay  dying, 
And  ibn  piiin* branches  crashed  before  tho  flying. 

And  nil  was  changed  within  tho  still  reti;eat, 
C'lHiiniixA's  homu  t— there  entered  hurrying  feot, 


He  marmured  forth,  *'  Wliere  am  I  f   What  soft 

strain 
Paased,  like  a  breeze,  across  my  baming  brain  ? 
Back  from  my  youth  it  floated,  with  a  tone 
Of  life's  first  music,  and  a  thought  of  one — 
Where  is  she  now  f  and  where  the  gauds  of  pride 
Whose  hollow  splendour  lured  me  from  her  side  7 
All  lost ! — and  thia  is  death  ! — I  can  not  die 
Without  forgiveness  from  that  mournful  eye ! 
Away !  the  earth  hath  lost  her.     Was  she  born 
To  brook  abandonment,  to  strive  with  scorn  f 
My  first,  my  holiest  love  ! — her  broken  heart 
Lies  low,  and  I— unpardoned  I  depart !" 

But  then  Costanza  raised  the  shadowy  veil 
From  her  dark  locks  and  features  brightly  pale. 
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And  stood  before  him  with  a  smile — oh !  ne'er 
Did  aught  that  smiled  so  much  of  sadness  wear-^ 
And  said,  *'  Cesario  !  look  on  me  ;  I  live 
To  say  my  heart  hath  bled,  and  can  forgive. 
I  loved  thee  with  such  worship,  such  deep  trust 
As  should  be  Heaven*  s  alone — and  Heaven  is  just ! 
I  bless  thee — be  at  peace  '.** 

But  o*er  his  frame 
Too  fast   the  strongs   tide  rushed — the  sudden 

shame, 
The  joy,  th*  amaze  ! — he  bowed  his  head — it  fell 
On  the  wronged  bosom  which  had  loved  so  well ; 
And  love  still  perfect,  gave  him  refuge  there, — 
His  last  faint  breath  just  waved  her  floating  hair. 


MADELINE. 


A  DOMESTIC  TALE. 


Who  ftiould  it  be  1— VV^ere  shouldat  thou  look  for 

kindness  1 
When  we  are  sick  where  can  we  turn  for  succour, 
When  we  are  wretched  where  can  we  complain ; 
And  when  the  world  looks  cold  and  surly  on  na, 
Where  can  we  go  to  meet  a  warmer  eye 
With  such  sure  confidence  as  to  a  mother  1 

Joanna  BaiUU. 


**  My  child,  my  child,  thou  leav'st  me ! — I  shall 

hear 
The  gentle  voice  no  more  that  blest  mine  ear 
With  its  first  utterance ;  I  shall  miss  the  sound 
Of  thy  light  step  amidst  the  flowers  around. 
And  thy  soft  breathing  hymn  at  twilight's  close, 
And  thy  '*  Good-night"  at  parting  for  repose. 
Under  the  yine -leaves  I  shall  sit  alone. 
And  the  low  breeze  will  have  a  mournful  tone 
Amidst  their  tendrils,  while  I  think  of  thee. 
My  child !  and  thou,  along  the  moonlight  sea, 
With  a  soft  sadness  haply  in  thy  glance, 
Shalt  watch  thine  own,  thy  pleasant  land  of 

France, 
Fading  to  air. — Yet  blessings  with  thee  go ! 
Love  guard  thee,  gentlest !  and  the  exile's  woe 
From  thy  young  heart  be  far ! — And  sorrow  not 
For  me,  sweet  daughter !  in  my  lonely  lot, 
God  shall  be  with  me. — Now  farewell,  farewell ! 
Thou  that  hast  been  what  words  may  never  tell 
Unto  thy  mother's  bosom,  since  the  days 
When  thou  wert  pillowed  there,  and  wont  to  raise 
In  suddeh  laughter  thence  thy  loving  eye 
That  still  sought  mine : — these  moments  are  gone 

by, 

Thou  too  must  go,  my  flower ! — Yet  with  thee 

dwell 
The  peace  of  God  ! — One,  one  more  gaze — fare- 
well !" 
This  was  a  mother's  parting  with  her  child, 
A  young  meek  Bride  on  whom  fair  fortune  smiled, 
And  wooed  her  with  a  voice  of  love  away 
From  childhood's  home ;  yet  there,  with  fona  delay 
She  lingered  on  the  threshold,  heard  the  note 
Of  her  caged  bird  through  trellised  rose-leaves 
float, 
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And  fell  upon  her  mother's  neck,  and  wept, 
Whilst  old  remembrances,  that  long  had  slept, 
Gushed  o'er  her  soul,  and  many  a  vanished  day, 
As  in  one  picture  traced,  before  her  lay. 

But  the  farewell  was  said ;  and  on  the  deep. 
When  its  breast  heaved  in  sunset's  golden  sleep. 
With  a  calmed  heart,  young  Madeline  ere  long 
Poured  forth  her  own  sweet  solemn  vesper-song, 
Breathing  of  home :  through  stillness  heard  afar 
And  duly  rising  with  the  flrst  pale  star. 
That  voice  was  on  the  waters ;  till  at  last 
The  sounding  ocean-solitudes  were  passed. 
And  the  bright  land  was  reached,  the  youthful 

world 
That  glows  along  the  West :  the  sails  were  furled 
Tn  its  clear  sunshine,  and  the  gentle  bride 
Looked  on  the  home  that  promised  hearts  untried 
A  bower  of  bliss  to  come. — Alas  !  we  trace 
The  map  of  our  own  paths,  and  long  ere  vears 
With  their  dull  steps  the  brilliant  lines  efface, 
On  sweeps  the  storm,  and  blots  them  out  with 

tears. 
That  home  was  darkened  soon:   the  summer 

breeze 
Welcomed  with  death  the  wanderers  from  the 

seas. 
Death  unto  one,  and  anguish  how  forlorn  ! 
To  her,  that  widowed  in  her  marriage-morn. 
Sat  in  her  voiceless  dwelling,  whence  with  him, 
Her  bosom's  flrst  beloved,  her  friend  and  guide, 
Joy  had  gone  forth,  and  left  the  green  earth  dim. 

As  from  the  sun  shut  out  on  every  side. 
By  the  close  veil  of  misery  ! — Oh  !  but  ill, 
When  with  rich  hopes  o'erfraught,  the  young 

high  heart 
Bears  its  flrst  blow ! — it  knows  not  yet  the  part 
Which  life  will  teach — to  suffer  and  bo  still. 
And  with  submissive  love  to  count  the  flowers 
Which  yet  are  spared,  and  through  the  future 

hours 
To  send  no  busy  dream ! — She  had  not  learned 
Of  sorrow  till  that  hour,  and  therefore  turned, 
In  weariness  from  life  :  then  came  th*  unrest. 
The  heart-sick  yearning  of  the  exile's  breast. 
The  haunting  sounds  of  voices  far  away, 
And  household  steps ;  until  at  last  she  lay 
On  her  lone  couch  of  sickness,  lost  in  dreams 
Of  the  gay  vineyards  and  blue-rushing  streams 
In  her  own  sunny  land,  and  murmuring  oft 
Familiar  names,  in  accents  wild,  yet  soft. 
To  strangers  round  that  bed,  who  knew  not 

aught 
Of  the  deep  spells  wherewith  each  word  was 

fraught. 
To  strangers? — Oh!   could  strangers  raise  the 

head 
Gently  as  hers  was  raised  7 — did  strangers  shed 
The  kincfly  tears  which  bathed  that  feverish  brow 
And  wasted  cheek  with  half  unconscious  flow  7 
Something  was  there,  that  through  the  lingering 

night 
Outwatches  patiently  the  taper's  light. 
Something  that  faints  not  thro'  the  day's  distress. 
That  fears  not  toil,  that  knows  not  weariness ; 
Love,  true  and  perfect  love  ! — Whence  came  that 

power 
Uprearing  through  the  storm  the  drooping  flower  f 
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Ann  :'n»m  )«r  ->v»^  h«  «aini  .<Mk«(i  it  .aac 
Inr.-f  i^r  imtfU^tr"  t  .Jw.  nut  ^r>iiu?:nM9  i&*ienr 
TV  ,r.»w"  4ratrn  .JTW*?,  h*  latr'  »«j«w  ai-wery 

T.<:i«  .n  tie  *  -"T^Ttin^,  fmm  jcr  lutam 

T )  «wr*5  vr  '.-.1,4  *■ — j^'-rti  i»— ryar  /««  ji  rmko.: 

W  t«  v>r   o  jirwi  roraaicisn.     On  be  ireaac 
T'i«i  r>v;k#»l  v>r  ^hiUihowi.  snluAg  .n  mft  rrf. 
'  .^^r^Pf  morbjirr.  ^.tl«9t  3iAfher'  '^an  .t  ae  T' 
TV  .om  in«  •n»t.   '  tiwl  in  I  .ikm«  wi  'tiee  ? 
T»i«*»  >»ir:<  -hy  rTn<i<fn»r  nmm  'hw  loiai  jnom. 


THK  an  BEN  OP  PRUSSIANS  TOXB. 


'*  Tjrs  rrtm^i  .h  :n  he  .jariea  it'  CoarloRen' 
bori^.  ."Mar  Eer'in.  I:  -wim  one  wiituvu  mrpnas 
dMt  I  r^me  ^iviflenty.  ini«>n^  *r><*<»,  ipon  a.  fidr 
nrfiiM  D'^T't  empie  I  mu^.  anil  stuMkid  havis 
<ieeme4  ;r  a  m'^re  aW<->rimem  '^f  :h«>  ^mnnda.  bar 
the  '*7;>re)w  ixxA  'he  w>ilow  deeSare  it  ^hmtaaaaa 
M  ^'tm  'Uiivi.  y.  y^n  \  ^ar-uii^kmpm  nf  'viiite  ourtkit 
bty  a  ^tw*er.  ^nri  'he  ^xirUne  'M  ^he  aiiman  farm 
irM  piatniy  rmiv^e  lenearti  tea  fouia.  Tine  panHM 
wkh  me  re^er^^miy  Mmeri  ic  li^ai^iK.  and  diaplayed 
Che  i«rar'i«  r>f  rvw  Ci  Hten.  If  w  a  portrKC-scaroe  re- 
e*im!>*nr  ■wM  '<>  -ve  ^  j^rfe^.t  r^yiembiaiuut— noc 
iiv  m  i^afh,  r,«)T  'J*  hen  ^he  Uveri  ro  bteaa  and  to  ms 
Meaaed.  N^^^'Ktr.^f  ^an  l>e  mor't  eaim  and  kind 
rtwirt  'h«  iir^r^mifm  fA  her  feafor<^.  The  handa 
are  (''>ided  ifd  rhe  hpo^M^m ;  the  UmM  are  iudEdetfly 

ar/>!Med  f/>  jih/'#w  fhe  r^poi^e  fJl  life. Here  the 

K\r%%  \mtK%n  her  <*hi!dren  annual !f,  \ft  ofier  gar- 
lands «t  her  ji^rave.  The^  hanjj  in  withered 
m<Mirnfnlne«<i  above  (hia  Tivrnj;  xxMiqjb  (A  thdr 
d#>parred  m/'*«her.'* — Sk^frUr^i  Sat4t9  amd  R^tse^ 
turn*  durint^  a  Ham^fU  in  Gunmam-ff, 


TjroBact  «ja  'Jie  -nairoB  jrow  ; 

TSeae,  jx  -bax  -leeaa  -Jt' 

Willi  a.  xiii  jltMnr  ."DOe  Jia  uuno. 


1 'jcre  fcanda  m  :*a^e.  -u  :h« 
'^}i  'he  :lur  ma^  wnrngtu  : 

A  iongiT  ^niOi«n— TOT  lumeei 
T )  wnxe  jre:  leepar  'tuwigni 

i?fae  vnoae  ou^  leart  xuia  real 

Wisnrrai  Ji  jct  nrrh  ind 


T!ier«  sr  pare  ▼aranda  Jxuo^  ibovv. 

O'f  iymg  icr»nt  Tad  hne : — 
3fae  -mm  Tiother— rn  ler  lave 

Hiiw  «frrowtiuIv  me  ' 
Oh     lailowefi  one  t^  '^▼ery  leal', 
Tbe  recom  >f   ler  :niiiiren"i  ^net ! 

-%e  «iw  -heir  iirtirghi'*  TrirTaor  crawn 

•I't   ixden  4:orT  io*n\etL 
Tje  iianfiani  n  -.nir'.r  sres  borae  jowii. 

Tie  iiueia'f  ^r^-M  biazna  luiIed  : 
.*tie  3iet  'ae  •empes*  meeiily  brxwn. 
Then  aimed,  -j'-r^eaned,  so  the 


She  aiumben^fl :  mt  it  •ame— it  cama. 
Her  land'i  PKleemin^  sour. 

With  die  .Had  «ii)ur.  md  scnal-^amer 
Seat  -m  finara  -oMr<r  :«)  'owcr ! 

Faac  dirou^  rhe  realm  i  jpirit 

'Twia  her  f.  rne  Ujdv  ind  rhe  loved. 


Tlien  ana  aer  tuune  a  aoce  diat  nmg 
To  roiiae  '^'i'ui  aear^a  finra  sleep. 

Her  memory,  aa  a  sanoer  dang 
For.h  D?  rhie  B  uriit  deep  ; 

Her  grief-  a  i^irrer  riai  poored 

To  saocdfr  th'  arenigcr  a  iword. 

And  the  crowned  eag!e  spread  again 

Hia  piniiMx  tj>  the  sun ; 
And  the  strong  lasd  shook  off  its 

So  waa  the  rriomph  von  ! 
Bat  woe  (or  earth,  where  aorrow'a  tone 
Still  blenda  with  ▼ictory's! — She  waa 


fn  twa^t  prkfe  npfm  that  hiaalt  ke^a 

ffh«0miM;fben«fro<ipinfmat«aiMlbrokea-heartad,         THE   MEMORIAL    PILLAR. 

Ta  fba  mM  tomfrnt  of  the  f rave  departed. 


It  aftnda  wh^ra  northern  willowi  weep, 

A  temple  fair  and  lone ; 
Hofi  thadowa  o'er  ita  marble  sweep. 

From  /jfpreMi' branches  thrown  ; 
White  silently  around  it  spread, 
Thofl  feerst  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

And  what  within  is  richly  shrined  f 
A  sculptured  woman's  form, 

liOvely  in  pnrfecl  real  reclined, 
As  one  beyond  the  storm; 

Yet  not  of  death,  but  slumber,  liee 

The  solemn  sweet noss  on  those  eyes. 

The  foldpfl  hniids,  the  calm  pure  face, 
The  mantle's  quiet  flow, 


On  the  road  side  between  Penrith  and  Ap- 
pleby, standa  a  email  pillar,  with  thia  inscnptioQ  : 
— "  This  pillar  was  erected  in  the  year  1656,  by 
Ann,  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  for  a 
memorial  of  her  last  parting,  in  this  phice,  with 
her  good  and  pious  mother,  Margaret,  Cotmteas 
Dowager  of  Cumberland,  on  the  2d  April,  1616.*' 
— See  Notes  to  the  *'  FUaturea  cfMem&ry.* 


ft 


Halt  then,  tbroagb  Eden*s  wnd-wood  rales  pnraaed 

Each  mountain -aceme,  ma^ificently  rude. 

Nor  with  attention's  lifted  eye,  revered 

That  modest  stone,  by  pious  Pembroke  reared. 

Which  still  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  power. 

The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hourl 
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MoTHKR  and  child  !  whose  blending  tears 

Have  sanctified  the  place, 
Where,  to  the  love  of  many  years, 

Was  given  one  last  embrace ; 
Oh !  ye  have  shrined  a  spell  of  power, 
Deep  in  your  record  of  that  hour ! 

A  spell  to  waken  solemn  thought, 

A  still,  small  under-tone. 
That  calls  back  days  of  childhood,  fraught 

With  many  a  treasure  gone  ; 
And  smites,  perchance,  the  hidden  source. 
Though  long  untroubled — of  remorse. 

For  who,  that  gazes  on  the  stone 
Which  marks  your  parting  spot, 

Who  but  a  mother's  love  hath  known. 
The  one  love  changing  not  f 

Alas !  and  haply  learned  its  worth 

First  with  the  sound  of  "  Earth  to  earth  f" 

But  thou,  high-hearted  daughter!  thou, 
0*er  whose  bright,  honoured  head. 

Blessings  and  tears  of  holiest  flow, 
E'en  here  were  fondly  shed. 

Thou  from  the  passion  of  thy  grief. 

In  its/ull  burst,  couldst  draw  relief. 

For  oh !  though  painful  be  th'  excess. 
The  might  wherewith  it  swells. 

In  nature's  fount  no  bitterness 
Of  nature*s  mingling,  dwells; 

And  thou  hadst  not,  by  wrong  or  pride. 

Poisoned  the  free  and  healthful  tide. 

But  didst  thou  meet  the  face  no  more, 
Which  thy  young  heart  first  knew  f 

And  all — was  all  in  this  world  o'er. 
With  ties  thus  close  and  true  7 

It  was  ! — On  earth  no  other  eye 

Could  give  thee  back  thine  infancy. 

No  other  voice  could  pierce  the  maze 
Where  deep  within  thy  breast. 

The  sounds  and  dreams  of  other  days. 
With  memory  lay  at  rest ; 

No  other  smile  to  thee  could  bring 

A  gladdening,  like  the  breath  of  spring. 

Yet,  while  thy  place  of  weeping  still 

Its  lone  memorial  keeps. 
While  on  thy  name  midst  wood  and  hill. 

The  quiet  sunshine  sleeps, 
And  touches,  in  each  graven  line. 
Of  reverential  thought  a  sign ; 

Can  I,  while  yet  these  tokens  wear 

The  impress  of  the  dead, 
Think  of  the  love  embodied  there, 

As  of  a  vision  fled  7 
A  perished  thing,  the  joy  and  flower 
And  glory  of  one  earthly  hour? 

Not  so ! — I  will  not  bow  me  so 
To  thoughts  that  breathe  despair ! 

A  loftier  faith  we  need  below, 
Life's  farewell  words  to  bear. 


Mother  and  child ! — your  tears  are  past-— 
Surely  your  hearts  have  met  at  last ! 


THE  GRAVE  OP  A  POETESS. 


*'  Ne  me  plaignez  pax— «l  voua  saviez 
Comblen  de  peinea  ce  tombeau  m'a  epargnlsi.** 


I  STOOD  beside  thy  lowly  grave ; 

Spring  odours  breathed  around 
And  music,  in  the  river-wave, 

Passed  with  a  lulling  sound. 

All  happy  things  that  love  the  sun 

In  the  bright  air  glanced  by. 
And  a  glad  murmur  seemed  to  mn 

Through  the  soft  azure  sky. 

Fresh  leaves  were  on  the  ivy -bough 

That  fringed  the  ruins  near ; 
Young  voices  were  abroad — ^but  thou 

Their  sweetness  couldst  not  hear. 

And  mournful  grew  my  heart  for  thoe. 
Thou  in  whose  woman's  mind 

The  ray  that  brightens  earth  and  sea, 
The  light  of  song  was  shrined. 

Mournful,  that  thou  wert  slumbering  low. 

With  a  dread  curtain  drawn 
Between  thee  and  the  golden  glow 

Of  this  world's  vernal  dawn. 

# 

Parted  from  all  the  song  and  bloom. 
Thou  wouldst  have  loved  so  well, 

To  thee  the  sunshine  round  thy  tomb 
Was  but  a  broken  spell. 

The  bird,  the  insect  on  the  wing, 

In  their  bright  reckless  play, 
Might  feel  the  flush  and  life  of  sprii^. 

And  thou  wert  passed  away  ! 

But  then,  ev'n  then  a  nobler  thought 

O'er  my  vain  sadne^n  came ; 
Th'  immortal  spirit  woke,  and  wronght 

Within  my  thrilling  frame. 

Surely  on  lovelier  things,  I  said, 
Thou  must  have  looked,  ere  now. 

Than  all  that  round  our  pathway  shed 
Odours  and  hues  below. 

The  shadows  of  the  tomb  are  here. 
Yet  beautiful  is  earth  ! 


•  Extrinsic  intereit  liai  lately  attached  to  the  fine 
scenery  of  Wooditoclc,  near  Kilkenny,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  the  last  residence  of  the  author  of  Psyche. 
Her  grave  is  one  of  many  in  the  church-yaro  of  the 
village.  The  river  runs  smoothly  by.  The  ruins  of 
an  ancient  abbey  that  have  been  partially  converted 
into  a  church,  reverently  throw  their  mantle  of  tender 
shadow  over  it.— Tbiss  bjf  tkt  O'Hara  F«Mt<y. 


^?A^i^ZZ  k    I12^*A.>IS. 
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V  .tr  .#-'iif     ,.irt    -.i^r    *'.-•*>    rt    :-.rn. 'i 

.f.r^r    f*^.   t.«?*'    '.'*•■■:     »-*^, 

'w<>«r  T^iw^  h^  vr.man  <  '.^nr*  i^rr:  'flnna.       HIj  iar*i  ^tf  iij^njeit.  ,13  ir-im  .-^ 
Ar.rt  ,£>?"  h^  v<^'  *  •—*  rjrt^  +  \.c%mi  "anie  nsl  ■gut  , 

mini  iOQtiM: ' 


Aiui  .*      rrm.    ir.  m  ro, 
i^rerrac  20x01. 
V  !;-... r.»»    jit    -7;imr  nets ^aKeir ^xxifr. 
n   !ie  xns  . 

Trrn    »  le. 


ftRR>**»rjO  r>px  c.iRPto. 


•/>  yv*.»M  ''V*  ,-^!#»JHw»  'U  lui  Strhi^r.  this  Cnma 
^mt*ittT\fi  w^  ij**f  -i****?!  mo^Armm  ny  Hjif  AI^ 
fri^«#>  V  Aaf  ir:»<  tirtinM  "rim  'Im  nmit  i£  B«Br- 
.'><%»v{/>»  -»*rrt.  »«  !iw»  'iwic    i^  irmif  an  liKH^tmr. 

RiiMt'  w*<  inifM  .n  /tmwrin^timf  .'Uutana'*  ittery. 

H0A  {>»v«^iwn  0/  aw  fstrh^y «  p^n^n,  in  ^x^han^ 

fjKWvn.  ^-w^  f^  hw  »»r'v^5f-ai><<i.  wirh  aU  out  o^j 

fff%  h»^  '^^Z  iV^«v  ^,«w*n.  fvi*^  fcrh  ii»irh  ri»  Km^ 
'^  m<»>,*  n»m.     *  Aa^  vh^ti  h*  wrw  hid  StrlMr  ip- 

fiV-V,  "  *  h'n.  Ct^A  '  i«  'M  flrfiirx  fA  'M\dsitKk,  in- 
^^^  A/>rrtir.jf  r— '  (»-#'<  wr»^,r^  h^,  41/  r^,^LtA  tike, 
^.futl  Kir»<r,  '»r^  wt^  ufi  ntA  tc^^^t  hira  «fM>iiii 
f^n  K#^*  JKf  Umz  ^Mf*A  u,  ^.<t/  *'     Th^  remanw ! 
^f  ''if  rM  •<//ry  ir'f>l  ^^  fir/ond  r^hk*tiii  in  (fa*  b^i^j 

in  th^  dfff k  M  ti>  Ii«;ni*r4<r't  Iwit^yry  titer  tbki 


L  lat  lani  »t»  •nia— i  Tonn    Inny    ii: 

Hie  iMKen  73  o  -lie  'ary  lotiwe.     'fae  acB  « 

iie  iea«l 
A  It  lime  TTr<?ti  j  ?r  n*  oabie  arnw— die 

TTia  Ismi  soa  -vTue : — 
Hrt  3ie;  ir  sa  jh  auher  i  •■ygj    jui  in 

3n  94E!U 


rr?  Tnm  iie  ^mniiii  v.  sjmi?.  md  y-'"^  but  wiiv 

m»i:ii  Tiunr  tiar  rize  ? 
ToiST  ixiuBie-i  -a#»'r-^r7  leara.  'har  «w  ir^  hmiet 

init  ixaaze: 
T*ief  sigtic  307?   vnairteti  jum.  as  seJbbre  that 

i^anT  5irai  lie  itiiijiL 
Fir  ^i«  3*:«»^r  wTa  frrcki«i  ar«ii  hm  uhl,  and 

**  Far  her ' "    r:  !i;r:^.'i  ie   mirxvmd  law—wad 

Tr*5t  Uie  «!niJiai»<£  aien, — 
Talk  n«ic  of  zrJef  'ill  :n»5a  haat  sees  the  t-i-^  ©f 

war&ke  mea ! — 
He  thiyx^:  on  all  hu  zfcnois  hopes,  asfd  aU  hit 

y oar. if  reoym. — 
He  fi  ing  the  felrr; iun   from  his  aide,  and  in  the 

diut  aate  dovn. 


Tlf«  war riof  b^fW^^  hta  crentPA  head,  and  tamed 

hia  K*afl  tAfttn, 
AnA  tni^A  fM  haiijchfy  king  to  free  his  Umg-im- 

"  /  htSi^tt.  ^^"•«  h<»rfl  my  fortreaa  keya,  I  bring  my 

tn\t^U9\  train, 
f  pM((A  Jh^rt  fiiih,  my  liega,  my  lord !— oh,  break 

my  f«(hitr'a  chain ! 

"  Kian,  rlao  (  nvon  now  thy  father  comes,  a  ran- 

mtmpA  man  tliia  day ; 
Motml  itty  good  horao,  and  ihon  and  I  will  meet 

him  on  Ilia  way/* 


Then  corering  wiih  his  iteel-giored  hands  his 

darkly  mournful  brow, 
'*  No  more,  there  is  no  more,'*  he  aid,  "  to  fift 

the  tword  for  now, — 
My  king  is  false,  my  hope  betrayed,  my  fiuhei^— > 

oh!  the  worth. 
The  glory,  and  the  lorelineas,  are  passed  away 

from  earth ! 

"  I  thought  to  atand  where  bannera  waved,  my 

sire  !  beside  thee  yet, 
I  would  that  there  our  kindred  blood  on  Spain's 

free  soil  had  met, — 
Thou  wouldst  hare  known  my  spirit  then, — for 

thee  my  fields  were  won, — 
And  thou  hast  perished  in  thy  chains,  as  though 

thou  hadst  no  son  !'* 
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Then,  starting  from  the  ground  once  more,  he 
seized  the  monarch's  rein, 

Amidst  the  pale  and  ^ivildered  looks  of  all  the 
courtier  train ; 

And  with  a  fierce,  o'ermastering  grasp,  the  raging 
war-horse  led, 

And  sternly  set  them  face  to  face, — the  king  be- 
fore the  dead ! — 

"  Came  I  not  forth  upon  thy  pledge,  my  father's 

band  to  kiss  f 
Be  still,  and  gaze  thou  on,  false  king !  and  tell 

me  what  is  this  ! 
The  voice,  the  glance,  the  heart  I  sought — gave 

answer,  where  are  they  ? 
If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul,  send  life 

through  this  cold  clay ! 

•*  Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light, — be  still !  keep 
down  thine  ire, — 

Bid  these  white  lips  a  blessing  speak— this  earth 
is  not  my  sire  ! 

Give  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  for  whom 
my  blood  was  shed. 

Thou  canst  not— and  a  king  ? — His  dust  be  moun- 
tains on  thy  head  !" 

He  loosed  the  sterd  ;  his  slack  hand  fell, — upon 

the  silent  tacc 
He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look, — then 

turned  from  that  sad  place : 
His  hope  was  crushed,  his  after-fate  untold  in 

martial  strain, — 
His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more  amidst  the  hills 

of  Spain. 


THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  DEEP. 

WHAxhid'st  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells  7 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main ! 
— Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-coloured 

shells. 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unrecked  of,  and  in 

Tain! 
—Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea ! 
We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Vet  more,  the  depths  have  more !— what  wealth 

untold. 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness  lies ! 
Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold. 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Arj^osies ! 
-^weep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful 

main ! 
Earth  claims  not  thete  again. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more !  thy  waves  have 

rolled 
Abore  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by ! 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  oldr 
Sea- weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry. 
—Dash  o'er  them,  ocean !  in  thy  scornful  play ! 
Man  yields  them  to  decay. 

Yet  more!    the  billows  and  the  depths  hare 


They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar. 
The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 
— Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  gravo ! 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave ! 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely ! — those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long, 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless 

gloom. 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song ! 
Hold  fast  thy  buped  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown^ 
But  all  is  not  thine  own. 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down. 
Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery 

crown, 
— Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice— restore  the  dead ! 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee ! 
— Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea! 


BRING   FLOWERS. 

Bring  flowers,  young  flowers,  for  the  festal  board» 
To  wreathe  the  cup  ere  the  wine  is  poured ; 
Bring  flowers !   they  are  springing  in  wood  and 

vale. 
Their  breath  floats  out  on  the  southern  gale. 
And  the  touch  of  the  sunbeam  hath  waked  the 

rose. 
To  deck  the  hall  where  the  bright  wine  flows. 

• 

Bring  flowers  to  strew  in  the  conqueror's  path — 
He  hath  shaken  thrones  with  his  stormy  wrath ! 
He  comes  with  the  spoils  of  nations  back. 
The  vines  lie  crushed  in  his  chariot's  track. 
The  turf  looks  red  where  he  won  the  day- 
Bring  flowers  to  die  in  the  conqueror's  way  ! 

Bring  flowers  to  the  captive's  lonely  cell. 
They  have  tales  of  the  joyous  woods  to  tell ; 
Of  the  free  blue  streams,  and  the  glowing  sky 
And  the  bright  world  shut  from  his  languid  eye  ; 
They  will  bear  him  a  thought  of  the  sunny  hours 
And  a  dream  of  his  youth — bring  him  flowers, 
wild  flowers ! 

Bring  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  for  the  bride  to  wear! 
They  were  born  to  blush  in  her  shining  hair. 
She  is  leaving  the  home  of  her  childhood's  mirth ! 
She  hath  bid  farewell  to  her  father's  hearth, 
Her  place  is  now  by  another's  side — 
Bring  flowers  for  the  locks  of  the  fair  young  bride ! 

Bring  flowers,  pale  flowers,  o'er  the  bier  to  shed, 

A  crown  for  the  brow  of  the  early  dead ! 

For  this  through  its  leaves  hath  the  white-rose 

burst, 
For  this  in  the  woods  was  the  violet  nursed. 
Though  they  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  was  ours. 
They  are  love's  last  gift— bring  ye  flowers,  pale 

flowers ! 


Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  where  we  kneel  in 
prayer. 
High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast ! '  They  are  nature's  oflTering.  their  place  is  thtre  f 
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AuMKC  '^*^  IrvtMO  ^tmm, 
A«t  Sir.  -»7  0^9f»V  -Mnk4  u  niftit 

TM  m^ynnf^in-ttArm*  riM  high 

On  fM  fr/fx^n  /l«Ap'ii  r^poM 
'Tifi  n  i^Htk  nttti  6ftfA(a\  iiMir, 
Wh#n  rmin/1  fh^  Ahip  the  ice-fyMM  eloie, 
T  '  «h*iM  h*r  with  lh«if  power. 

fluf  t«f  fhfl  W  drift  mi ! 

titt  lb«  cold'bliM  desert  epreid  ! 
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Jinx  tm  veaarr  wcz 

Tie  juls  ma  vsctfs 
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!f.ir  ie  lie  iyrmj  Time. 

litt  aience  ina  n  inar.— 
TIkv  AiMiK  tie  iifpttia  it  tie 

Wixti  Ttuwr  jynms  of  ainy  ■*tiitT 

Aondfli  'tie  irornx  'tiey  «n^, 
Ajui  'he  sran  heari  md  ±e  seit ! 

Xad  'he  vrandinc  lidLes  if  ±e  &il 
Ti  -he  imhem  at* tie  ik«  *. 

Tlie  irsftn-ea^  aoend 
Fmm  his  aeac  by  oie  white 

Aiui  'he  nckin^  pines  ot  ±e 
Tfa»  w?s  rheir  w«ienme  house 


There  were  mea  with  hoerr  bur. 

AoudflC  that  pil^nm-heai — 
Why  had  rbey  come  to  wither  there 

Away  from  their  duldhood't  bud  ? 

There  was  woman's  fearieas  eye. 

Lit  by  her  deep  lore's  truth ; 
There  was  manhood^ s  brow  aemely  fai^li* 

And  the  6ery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar  f 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  f 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war  f 

-—They  sooght  a  fruth's  pore  shrine  ! 


Ay,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod ! 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they 
1     Freedom  to  worship  God  ! 
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THE  SOUND  OP  THE  SEA. 

Thou  art  sounding  on,  thou  mighty  lea, 

For  ever  and  the  same ! 
The  ancient  rocks  yet  ring  to  thee, 

Whose  thunders  nought  can  tame. 

Oh !  many  a  glorious  voice  is  gone, 

From  the  rich  bowers  of  earth, 
And  hushed  is  many  a  lovely  one 

Of  moumfulncss  or  mirth. 

The  Dorian  flute  that  sighed  of  yore 

Along  thy  wave,  b  still ; 
The  harp  of  Judah  peals  no  more 

On  Zion's  awful  hill. 

And  Memnon*8  lyre  hath  lost  the  chord 

That  breathed  the  mystic  tone. 
And  the  songs,  at  Rome's  high  triumphs  poured, 

Are  with  her  eagles  flown. 

And  mute  the  Moorish  horn,  that  rang 

0*er  stream  and  mountain  free, 
And  the  hymn  the  leagi/ed  Crusaders  sang, 

Hath  died  in  Galilee. 

But  thou  art  swelling  on,  thou  deep, 

Through  many  an  olden  clime. 
Thy  billowy  anthem,  ne*er  to  sleep 

Until  the  close  of  time. 

Thou  liftest  up  thy  solemn  voice 

To  every  wind  and  sky. 
And  all  our  earth's  green  shores  rejoice 

In  that  one  harmony. 

It  fills  the  moontide's  calm  profound, 

The  sunset's  heaven  of  gold ; 
And  the  still  midnight  hears  the  sound. 

E'en  as  when  first  it  rolled. 

Let  there  be  silence  deep  and  strange, 

Where  sceptred  cities  rose ! 
Tknt  speak' St  of  one  who  doth  not  change* 
So  may  our  hearts  repose. 


CASABIANCA.* 

Thv  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck. 

Whence  all  but  him  had  fled  ; 
The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck, 

Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 

Yet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood. 

As  bom  to  rule  the  storm ; 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A  proud,  though  child-like  form. 

The  flames  rolled  on — be  would  not  go. 
Without  his  father's  word ; 

•  Toung  Casabianca,  a  boy  about  thirteen  yean  old, 
ion  to  the  admiral  of  the  Orient,  remained  at  his  post  | 
(in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,)  after  the  ship  had  taken  . 
Are,  and  all  the  guns  had  been  abandoned ;  and  pe- ' 
rifhed  in  the  explosion  of  the  vessel,  when  the  flames 
had  reached  the  powder.  1 


That  father,  faint  in  death  below, 
His  voice  no  longer  heard. 

He  called  aloud—"  Say,  father,  say 

If  yet  my  task  is  done  f" 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 

Unconscious  of  his  son. 

"  Speak,  father !"  once  again  he  cried, 

"  If  I  may  yet  be  gone  !'* 
— And  but  the  booming  shots  replied, 

And  fast  the  flames  rolled  on. 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath. 

And  in  his  waving  hair; 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death, 

In  still,  yet  brave  despaur. 

And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud, 

"  My  father !  must  I  stay  f" 
While  o'er  him  fast  through  sail  and  shroud. 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

They  wrapt  the  ship  in  splendour  wild, 

They  caught  the  flag  on  high. 
And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child, 

Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

There  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound— 

The  boy — oh  !  where  was  he  ? 
—Ask  of  the  winds  that  far  around 

With  fragments  strewed  the  sea  ! 

With  mast,  and  helm,  and  pennon  fair. 
That  well  had  borne  their  part — 

But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  there, 
Was  that  young  faithful  heart. 


THE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 


Where*s  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 
To  fight  for  such  a  land  1 


The  stately  Homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand ! 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land. 
The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam. 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sonnd 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  Homes  of  England ! 

Around  their  hearths  by  night. 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  lore 

Meet,  in  the  ruddy  light ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song, 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told. 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  blessed  Homes  of  England  ! 
How  softly  on  their  bowers 
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Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath-hours ! 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church -bell's  chime 

Floats  through  their  troods  at  mom ; 
All  other  sounds,  in  that  still  time, 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  born. 

The  Cottage  Homes  of  England  ! 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brooks, 

And  round  the  hamlet-fanes. 
Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves, 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep. 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England  ! 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall, 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall ! 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves. 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod, 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God  ! 


THE  CAPTIVE  KNIGHT. 


The  prisoned  thrush  may  brook  the  cage, 
Tbe  captive  eagle  dies  for  rage. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 


*TwAS  a  trumpet's  pealing  sound  ! 
And  the  knight  looked  down  from  the  Paynim's 

tower, 
And  a  Christian  host  in  its  pride  and  power. 

Through  the  pass  beneath  him  wound. 
Cease  awhile,  clarion  !  Clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice — be  still ! 

"  I  knew  'twas  a  trumpet's  note  ! 
And  I  see  my  brethren's  lances  gleam, 
And  their  pennons  wave  by  the  mountain  stream, 

And  their  plumes  to  the  glad  wind  float ! 
Cease  awhile,  clarion  !  Clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice — be  still  I 

'*  I  am  here,  with  my  heavy  chain  ! 
And  I  look  on  a  torrent  sweeping  by. 
And  an  eagle  rushing  to  the  sky. 

And  a  host,  to  its  battle-plain ! 
Cease  awhile,  clarion !  Clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease  !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice — ^be  still ! 

"  Must  I  pine  in  my  fetters  here  7 
With  the  wild  wave's  foam,  and  the  free  bird's 

flight. 
And  the  tall  spears  glancing  on  my  sight, 

And  the  trumpet  in  mine  ear  7 
Cease  awhile,  clarion !  Clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease  !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice — be  still ! 

"  They  are  gone !  they  have  all  passed  by  ! 
They  in  whose  wars  I  had  borne  my  part. 
They  that  I  loved  with  a  brother's  heart, 

They  have  left  me  here  to  die  I 


I  Sound  again,  clarion  !  Clarion  pour  thy  blast ! 
I  Sound  !  for  the  captive's  dream  of  hope  is  past. 


THE   MINSTER. 


A  fit  abode,  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Our  hopes  of  immortality. 

BfTon 


Speak  low  ! — the  place  is  holy  to  the  breath 
Of  awful  harmonies,  of  whispered  prayer ; 

Tread  lightly  ! — for  the  sancthy  of  death 
Broods  with  a  noiseless  influence  on  the  air : 

Stern,  yet  serene  ! — a  reconciling  spell. 

Each  troubled  billow  of  the  soul  to  quell. 

Leave  me  to  linger  silently  awhile  ! 

— Not  for  the  light  that  pours  itsfer\nd  streams 
Of  rainbow  glory  down  through  arch  and  aisle, 

Kindling  old  banners  into  haughty  gleams. 
Flushing  proud  shrines,  or  by  some  warrior's  tomb 
Dying  away  in  clouds  of  gorgeous  gloom  : 

Not  for  rich  music,  though  in  triumph  pealing. 
Mighty  as  forest  sounds  when  winds  are  high; 

Nor  yet  for  torch,  and  cross,  and  stole,  revesting 
Through  incense- mists  their  sainted  pageant- 
ry: 

Though  o'er  the  spirit  each  hath  charm  and  power. 

Yet  not  for  these  I  ask  one  lingering  hour. 

But  by  strong  sympathies,  whose  silver  cord 
Links  me  to  mortal  weal,  my  soul  is  bound ; 

Thoughts  of  the  human  hearts,  that  here  have 
poured 
Their  anguish  forth,  are  with  me  and  around ; — 

I  look  back  on  the  pangs,  the  burning  tears. 

Known  to  these  altars  of  a  thousand  years. 

Send  up  a  murmur  from  the  dust.  Remorse ! 

That  here  hast  bowed  with  ashes  on  thy  head ; 
And  thou  still  battling  with  the  tempest's  force — 

I'hou,  whose  bright  spirit  through  all  time  has 
bled— 
Speak,  wounded  Love !  if  penance  here,  or  prayer. 
Hath  laid  one  haunting  shadow  of  despair  f 

No  voice,  no  breath ! — of  conflicts  past,  no  trace ! 

— Does  not  this  hush  give  answer  to  my  qnest? 
Surely  the  dread  religion  of  the  place 

By  every  grief  hath  made  its  might  confest ! 
— Oh !  that  within  my  heart  I  could  but  keep 
Holy  to  Heaven,  a  spot  thus  pure,  and  still,  and 
deep! 


THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER. 

CniLD,  amidst  the  flowers  at  play, 
While  the  red  light  fades  away  ; 
Mother,  with  thine  earnest  eye 
Ever  following  silently ; 
Father,  by  the  breeze  of  eve 
Called  thy  harvest-work  to  leave ; 
Pray !— ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be, 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 
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Traveller,  in  the  stranger* s  land 
Far  from  (hinc  own  household  band; 
Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 
Of  a  voice  from  this  world  gone  ; 
Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
Sunshine  haih  not  leave  to  dwell ; 
Sailor,  on  the  darkening  sea — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 

Warrior,  that  from  battle  won 
Breaihest  now  at  set  of  sun  ! 
Woman,  o'er  the  lowly  slain 
Weeping  on  his  burial  plain  : 
Ye  that  triumph,  ye  that  sigh, 
Kindred  by  one  holy  tie, 
Heaven's  first  star  alike  ye  see- 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 


WASHINGTON'S  STATUE. 


Sent  flrom  England  to  America. 


Yes  !  rear  thy  guardian  Hero's  form 
On  thy  proud  soil,  thou  Western  World! 
A  watcher  through  each  sign  of  storm, 
O'er  Freedom's  flag  unfurl'd. 

There,  as  before  a  shrine  to  bow. 
Bid  thy  true  sons  thy  children  lead  ; 
The  language  of  that  noble  brow 
For  all  things  good  shall  plead. 

The  spirit  reared  in  patriot  fight, 
The  Virtue  born  of  Home  and  Hearth, 
There  calmly  throned,  a  holy  light 
Shall  pour  o*er  chainless  earth. 

And  let  that  work  of  England's  hand, 
Sent  through  the  blast  and  surge's  roar. 
So  girt  with  tranquil  glory,  stand 
For  ages  on  thy  shore  \ 

Such  through  all  time  the  greeting  be, 
That  with  the  Atlantic  billow  sweep! 
Telling  the  Mighty  and  the  Free 
Of  Brothers  o'er  the  Deep ! 


THE  CORONATION  OF  INEZ  DB 
CASTRO. 


Tableau,  oil  l*Amour  foil  alliance  avec  la  Tombo ; 
onion  redoutable  de  la  mort  et  de  la  vie ! 

Madame  ds  Stad, 


There  was  music  on  the  midnight ; — 

From  a  royal  fane  it  rolled, 
And  a  mighty  bell,  each  pause  between, 

Sternly  and  slowly  tolled. 
Strange  was  their  mingling  in  the  sky, 

It  hushed  the  listener's  breath  ; 
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For  the  music  spoke  of  triumph  high. 
The  lonely  bell,  of  death. 

There  was  hurrying  through  the  midnight— 

A  sound  of  many  feet ; 
But  they  fell  with  a  muffled  fearfulness. 

Along  the  shadowy  street : 
And  softer,  fainter,  grew  their  tread, 

As  it  neared  the  minster-gate. 
Whence  a  broad  and  solemn  light  was  shed 

From  a  scene  of  royal  stye. 

Full  glowed  the  strong  red  radiance, 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
Where  the  folds  of  a  purple  canopy 

Swept  down  in  many  a  wave  ; 
Loading  the  marble  pavement  old 

With  a  weight  of  gorgeous  gloom. 
For  something  lay  'midst  their  fretted  gold. 

Like  a  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
I 
'  And  within  that  rich  pavilion, 

High  on  a  glittering  throne, 
A  woman's  form  sat  silently, 

'Midst  the  glare  of  light  alone. 
Her  jewelled  robes  fell  strangely  Btill— 

The  drapery  on  her  breast 
Seemed  with  no  pulse  beneath  to  thrill, 

So  stonelike  was  its  rest ! 

But  a  peal  of  lordly  music 

Shook  e*en  the  dust  below, 
When  the  burning  gold  of  the  diadem 

Was  set  on  her  pallid  brow  ! 
Then  died  away  that  haughty  sound, 

And  from  the  encircling  band 
Stept  Prince  and  Chief,  'midst  the  hush profoxmd, 

With  homage  to  her  hand. 

Why  passed  a  faint,  cold  shuddering 

Over  each  martial  frame, 
As  one  by  one,  to  touch  that  hand, 

Noble  and  leader  came  ? 
Was  not  the  settled  aspect  fair  f 

Did  not  a  queenly  grace. 
Under  the  parted  ebon  hair. 

Sit  on  the  pale  still  face  f 

Death  !  Death !  canst  thou  be  lovely 

Unto  the  eye  of  Life  ? 
Is  not  each  pulse  of  the  quick  high  breast 

With  thy  cold  mien  at  strife? 
—It  was  a  strange  and  fearful  sight. 

The  crown  upon  that  head, 
The  glorious  robes,  and  the  blaze  of  light, 

All  gathered  round  the  Dead ! 

And  beside  her  stood  in  silence 

One  with  a  brow  as  pale. 
And  white  lips  rigidly  compressed. 

Lest  the  strong  heart  should  fail : 
King  Pedro,  with  a  jealous  eye, 

Watching  the  homage  done, 
By  the  land's  flower  and  chivalry. 

To  her,  his  martyred  one. 

Bat  on  the  face  he  looked  not, 
1     Which  once  his  star  had  been ; 
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^'sive  ot  '."*»   .r-^  .I.e.**  *.  w.nr,  : 

• 

Tho'isfn somi'-.-u.nf .  *  i".  :> im  ru! .pave't embrace. 
Of  fter  s*aa:»  «».ii  ww  -.ler-*, 

U  Win  TXii  i*r  kim''-k  zn^r. 

Abu!  the  rro'wn.  'he  •f:i»pTe. 

Th^  tr^a.*'ir*«  of  f he  earn, 
Anri  rhe  pr>^.^^  U>t*  ?ha;  poured  thoee  pfts, 

Alilci  of  wiavd  w>rh  ! 
The  r-e^  ar*  '•I.-.-^^:! : — h*^nr  bur.k  tiie  Dead 

Cn'o  'Cifi  rh.imr;e'  dft**?  ! 
L«f  do'^n  ay»;n  '.-i-^  royii  he^id. 

D'lut  wrn  the  d  ij:  ro  sleep  ! 

There  is  rmmr  on  the  midr.igh' — 

A  reqiiiem  *nd  and  ^i'-w. 
An  fhe  mo'im'ir'*  'hro-j^S  the  soandin^  able 

In  d%rk  pro^^Mion  ijo  ; 
And  rhe  rin^  of  ••ir**.  ar.d  'he  rarry  crown. 

And  all  the  rirh  array. 
Are  borne  ro  rhe  ho-i.Mr  of  mience  down. 

With  her,  that  queen  of  clay  I 

And  femrlewly  and  firmly 

Kinij  Pedro  led  the  train. — 
Bat  htfl  face  wan  wrapt  in  hi.<i  folding  robe. 

When  th*^y  lowered  the  d'isf  again. 
'Ti«  hushed  at  list  the  tomb  ahore, 

Hymnn  die,  and  stepi  depart : 
Who  called  thee  strony  a.^  Death,  O  LoTe  f 

Mighlier  thou  waat  and  art. 


AtiI  n»»  •rr.eii.    •*1.:i.«i  ir:  ..li-.e.  liur  city  I  thoo 

■■:::•/  ui  Me  *t»i 
Bar.  on  '.  v^tiac  ^nrjuii  of  dei.^.ii  id  mjse  at  laet  io 

'hee  ' 
— I  am  Itiae'y  'miii^ic  -ay  palacts.  urhile  the  glad 

»avej*  paat  Mem  rot!.. 
And  the  tof:   jr<*a:a  of  'hme  orange-bowen  ii 

moumial  to  mv  soul. 

,  ••  My  brof  her !  oh !  my  brother '.  thou  an  gone, 

I  the  Jne  and  bnve. 

And  :he  ha::2hryj.iy  of  vicory  ha:h  died  upon  thr 

grare  ; 
There  are  ma.-.y  ro'ir.«i  n:y  'hrone  to  stand,  and  to 

march  wh-^re  I  i»-xi  on  ; 
There   »as  «me  ro  lar^.    rr.e    m   the  world. — my 
bro'ncr!   thou  ar*  zone  ! 


THE  KING  OP  ARRAGON'S  LAMENT 
FOR  HIS  BROTHER.* 


If  I  could  see  bim,  it  were  well  with  me. 

CoUridgt'a  fVaileniUiu. 


Tmi  were  lights  and  sounds  of  revelling  in  the 

vanquished  city's  halls, 
Af  by  night  the  feast  of  victory  was  held  within 

its  walls ; 
And  the  conquerors  filled  the  wine-cup  high,  after 

years  of  bright  blood  shed  ; 
Bat  their  IjOtA,  the  King  of  Arragon,  'midst  the 

triumph,  wailed  the  dead. 

He  looked  down  from  the  fortress  won,  on  the 

tents  and  towers  below, 
The  moon*lit  sea,  the  torch-lit  streets, — and  a 

gloom  cnme  o'er  his  brow  : 
The  voice  of  thousands  floated  up,  with  the  horn 

and  cymbal's  (one ; 
But  his  henrt,  'midst  that  proud  music,  felt  more 

utterly  alone. 


*•  In    the    d^*eT*.   in    the   ba'fle.    in   the 

terapes:'^  wra'h. 
We  stood  loueth'sr.  *uie  by  side  ;  one  hope 

ours. — i^ne  pirh  ; 
Thou  hast  wrapped  m*  in  'hy  soldier's  cloak, 

thou  hast  ^nced  me  w::h  thy  breast ; 
Thoa  hast  watched  Desire  my  couch  of  paii»— oh! 

bravest  heart,  and  best ! 

"  I  see  the  feerive  ligh's  around  ; — o'er  a  dull  sad 

world  they  shme ; 
I  hear  the  voice  of  victory — my  Pedro !  where  is 

thin^  f 
The  only  voice  in   whose  kind  toi^  my  8|niit 

found  reply  ! — 
Oh !  brother  !  I  have  bought  too  dear  this  hollow 

pageantry  I 

.  **I  have  hosts,  and  gallant  fleets,  to  spread  my 

;  fflory  and  my  s'.vay. 

;  And  chiefs  to  lead  them  fearlessly  ; — my  friend 

hath  pished  away  I 
For  the  kindly  look,  the  word  of  cheer,  my  heart 

may  thirst  in  vain. 
And  the  face  that  was  as  light  to  mine— 4t  can 

not  come  again ! 

'**!  have  made  thy  blood,  thy  faithful  blood,  the 

offering  for  a  crown  ; 
With  love,  which  earth  bestows  not  twice.  I  hare 

purchased  cold  renown ; 
How  often  will  my  weary  heart  'midst  the  sounds 

of  triumph  die. 
When  I  think  of  thee,  my  brother!  thou  flower 

of  chivalry|I 


*  The  f  rlnf  of  Ferdinand,  Kim  of  Arraf^on,  for  the 
loss  of  hill  hrniher,  Don  Pedro,  who  was  killed  during 
the  slefe  nfNapleii,  fa  aflTectinvly  denrribed  by  the  his- 
torian Marians.  It  is  aluo  the  subjert  of  one  of  the 
old  Spanbh  Ballads  In  Lockhart*g  bcautiAil  collection. 


•*  I  am  lonely — I  am  lonely  !  this  rest  is  even 

death ! 
Let  me  hear  again  the  ringing  spears,  and  the 

battle-trumpet's  breath  ; 
Let  me  see  the  fiery  charger  foam,  and  the  royal 

banner  wave — 
But  where  art  thou,  my  brother  f  where  7 — in  thy 

low  and  early  grave !" 

And  louder  swelled  the  songs  of  joy  through  that 

victorious  night, 
And  faster  flowed  the  red  wine  forth,  by  the  start' 

and  torches'  light ; 
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But  low  and  deep,  amidst  the  mirth,  was  heard 

the  conqueror's  moan— 
••  My  brother  !  oh !  my  brother !  best  and  bravest ! 

thou  art  gone!" 


THE  WRECK. 

All  night  the  booming  minute-gun 

Had  pealed  along  the  deep, 
And  mournfully  the  rising  sun 

Looked  o'er  the  tide-worn  steep. 
A  bark  from  India's  coral  strand, 

Before  the  raging  blast, 
Had  vailed  her  topsails  to  the  sand, 

And  bowed  her  noble  mast. 

The  queenly  ship  ! — brave  hearts  had  striven. 

And  true  ones  died  with  her— 
We  saw  her  mighty  cable  riven, 

Like  floating  gossamer. 
We  saw  her  proud  flag  struck  that  mom, 

A  star  once  o'er  the  seas — 
Her  anchor  gone,  her  deck  uptorn, 

And  sadder  things  than  these. 

We  saw  her  treasures  cast  away — 

The  rocks  with  pearls  were  sown. 
And  strangely  sad,  the  ruby's  ray 

Flashed  out  o'er  fretted  stone. 
And  gold  was  strewn  the  wet  sands  o*er, 

Like  ashes  by  a  breeze — 
And  gorgeous  robes — but  oh !  that  shore 

Had  sadder  things  than  these ! 

We  saw  the  strong  man  still  and  low, 
A  crushed  reed  thrown  aside — 

Yet  by  that  rigid  lip  and  brow, 
Not  without  strife  ho  died. 

And  near  him  on  the  sea*weed  lay- 
Till  then  we  had  not  wept, 

But  well  our  gushing  hearts  might  say, 
That  there  a  mother  slept ! 

For  her  pale  arms  a  babe  had4)re8t. 

With  such  a  wreathing  grasp, 
Billows  had  dashed  o'er  that  fond  breast. 

Yet  not  undone  the  clasp. 
Her  very  tresses  had  been  flung 

To  wrap  the  fair  child's  form, 
Where  still  their  wet  long  streamers  clung. 

All  tangled  by  the  storm. 

And  beautiful  'midst  that  wild  scene, 

Gleamed  up  the  boy's  dead  face, 
Like  Slumber's  trustingly  serene. 

In  melancholy  grace. 
Deep  in  her  bosom  lay  his  head. 

With  half-shut  violet  eye — 
He  had  known  little  of  her  dread. 

Nought  of  her  agony ! 

Oh !  human  Love,  whose  yearning  heart, 

Through  all  things  vainly  true, 
So  stamps  upon  thy  mortal  part 

Its  passionate  adieu — 
Surely  thou  hast  another  lot, 

There  is  some  home  for  thee, 


Where  thou  shall  rest,  remembering  not 
The  moaning  of  the  sea  ! 


THE  GRAVES  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD. 

Thkt  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side, 
They  filled  one  home  with  glee— 

Their  graves  are  severed  far  and  wide. 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 
O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 

She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight- 
Where  are  those  dreamers  now  f 

One,  'midst  the  forests  of  the  West, 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one. 
He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep — 

He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  dreit. 

Above  the  noble  slain  ; 
He  wropt  his  colours  round  his  breast, 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one — o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fanned ; 

She  faded  'midst  Italian  flowers. 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  played 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree  ; 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed 

Around  one  parent  knee  ! 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall. 

And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth- 
Alas  !  for  love,  if  thou  wert  all, 
And  nought  beyond,  oh  earth ! 


THE  HOUR  OF  DEATH. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set — ^but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  oh !  Death. 

Day  is  for  mortal  care, 
Eve  for  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  hearth, 
Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice  of 
prayer — 
But  all  for  thee,  thou  mightiest  of  the  earth. 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour, 
Its  feverish  hour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine ; 
There  comes  a  day  of  griefs  overwhelming 
power, 
A  time  for  softer  tears— but  all  are  thine. 
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F>»ii-'^  'lit  WM-'*  -A*  :iie  rc«*s  iear: ; 
Aad  "ii'-c  *tr>rr-!^:  ty.  trr-c:  *.iT  peep  i» 


fM  th*^  w««  v/tr  i»  (fM:  »i4it  "yf  tk« 
wi$h  w^rf;  for  I**  ik»^  w»«  ^/yftirary." 

Ac  Jfa«i4«,x^.M. 


WiMff  wUfffttf  ¥,tti^n  s^rtw  I'/wi ; 
Ar»4  w^v*'*  rr«rn*r  r'/lltn;(  hi^fh  and  dark. 
And  ((m  f«ll  ruMt  wu  U^wed. 

And  w*sn  nttMfA  brttnih\f!*n  in  their  dread« 

Arid  UflM  in  fb«;ir  i»ktll — 
Mt  Om  w«i  thnret  w)ut  vt^  %nd  9tad 

To  lb«  wild  •<;«,  *'  lieftill!*' 

An4  ih**  yv\nA  tu-nti^d — it  c«fl«ed !  that  word 

Th^t  ifoiibl'-d  billow*  kn*jw  their  Lord, 
And  Nank  \n:ntHth  hi«  «y«s. 

And  utiiml'^r  iM'ttl^d  on  th«)  deep, 

And  nUftun  on  (ht!  Iilant, 
Aa  whf^n  iIm?  rii(liti*oijH  ffilla  aaleep, 

Whffn  drnih'N  fi^rra  (hroeaara  paat 

Thnu  thni  ilid«f  rulw  fhfl  angry  hour, 
And  tnnin  ihn  ii-mjifwi'*  mood — 

Oh !  •»in«l  tliy  •piril  forth  in  power 
O'fr  our  dirk  aoula  to  brood ! 


TTwi  takV.  rhr-j-nri  iijt  dbs.  chirvh-iij'e  tiiT  way, 
Asid  i-J  ps.-ar5:r>ni  :m.«gi:-.  £a*-:  t^rh  :o  cay. 
Acd  i'J  t;zr-  pa.'*  'ocaVs,  «i:a  :n*ir  u-ophie*  old, 
,  Are  batiied  in  a  £-»i  a»  of  b/an-ir-g  gold. 

■  And  tboa  turr^st  not  fr.:>in  the  bambles;  grmTo, 

i  Where  a  flower  to  the  »i^ine  winds  may  wmre; 
TboQ  •caT'.ere&t  i:«  gloom  hke  the  dreams  of  rest, 

■  Thoa  aleepc*;  in  lore  on  its  grassy  breaat. 

Bonbeam  oTsammer.  oh !  what  is  like  thee  f 
Hope  of  the  wilderneaa,  joy  of  :he  aea  I 
— One  thing  la  like  thee,  to  mortals  giTen, — 
The  (aith,  touching  all  things  with  hueaof  Ueatcn. 


THE  ADOPTED   CHILD. 

"Why  wouldst  thou  leave  me.  oh  t  gentle  child! 
Thy  home  on  the  mountain  is  bleak  and  wild, 
A  straw-roofed  cabin  with  lowly  wall — 
Mine  is  a  fair  and  pillared  hall. 
Where  many  an  image  of  marble  gleams, 
And  the  sunshine  of  picture  for  ever  streams/ 


ft 


"  Oh  !  green  is  the  turf  where  my  brothers  play. 
Through  the  long  bright  hours  of  the  summer-day. 
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They  find  the  red  cup-moss  where  they  climb, 
And  they  chase  the  bee  o*er  the  scented  thyme  ; 
And  the  rocks  where  the  heath-flower  blooms 

they  know — 
Lady,  kind  lady,  oh '.  let  me  go." 


"  Content  thee,  boy  !  in  my  bower  to  dwell, 
Here  are  sweet  sounds  which  thou  lovest  well ; 
Flutes  on  the  air  in  the  stilly  noon. 
Harps  which  the  wandering  breezes  tune ; 
And  the  silvery  wood-note  of  many  a  bird, 
Whose  voice  was  ne*er  in  thy  mountains  heard. 


tt 


"  My  mother  sings,  at  the  twilight's  fall, 
A  song  of  the  hills  far  more  sweet  than  all ; 
She  sings  it  under  our  own  green  tree, 
To  the  babe  half  slumbering  on  her  knee  * 
I  dreamt  last  night  of  that  music  low- 
Lady,  kind  lady  !  oh  !  let  me  go." 

"  Thy  mother  is  gone  from  her  cares  to  rest, 
She  hath  taken  the  babe  on  her  quiet  breast ; 
Thou  wouldst  meet  her  footstep,  my  boy,  no  more, 
Nor  hear  her  song  at  the  cabin  door. 
— Come  thou  with  me  to  the  vineyards  nigh. 
And  weMi  pluck  the  grapes  of  the  richest  dye." 

"  Is  my  mother  gone  from  her  home  away  ? 
— But  I  know  that  my  brothers  are  there  at  play. 
I  know  they  are  gathering  the  fox-glove's  bell. 
Or  the  long  fern  leaves  by  the  sparkHng  well, 
Or  they   launch  their  boats  where  the  bright 

streams  flow- 
Lady,  kind  lady  !  oh  !  let  me  go." 

'*  Fair  child !  thy  brothers  are  wanderers  now. 
They  sport  no  more  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
They  have  left  the  fern  by  the  spring's  green  side. 
And  the  streams  where  the  fairy  barks  were  tried. 
—Be  thou  at  peace  in  thy  brighter  lot. 
For  thy  cabin -home  is  a  lonely  spot." 

**  Are  they  gone,  all  gone  from  the  sunny  hill  ? 
— But  the  bird  and  the  blue-fly  rove  o'er  it  still, 
And  the  red-deer  bound  in  their  gladness  free. 
And  the  turf  is  bent  by  the  singing  bee. 
And  the  waters  leap,  and  the  fresh  winds  blow- 
Lady,  kind  lady !  oh  !  let  me  go." 


THE  BREEZE  FROM  LAND. 


-**  As  when  to  them  who  sail 


Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mosambin,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

or  Araby  the  Blest ;  with  such  delay 

Well  pleased  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a 

league. 
Cheered  with  the  grateAil  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles." 

ParoittM  L»tA, 


Jot  is  upon  the  lonely  seas. 
When  Indian  forests  pour 

Forth  to  the  billow  and  the  breeze 
Their  fragrance  from  the  shore ; 


Joy,  when  the  soft  air's  glowing  sigh 
Bears  on  the  breath  of  Araby. 

Oh  !  welcome  are  the  winds  that  tell 

A  wanderer  of  the  deep 
Where  far  away  the  jasmines  dwell. 

And  where  the  myrrh- trees  weep! 
Blessed,  on  the  sounding  surge  and  foam. 
Are  tidings  of  the  citron's  home ! 

The  sailor  at  the  helm  they  meet. 

And  hope  his  bosom  stirs, 
Upspringing,  'midst  the  waves  to  greet 

The  fair  earth's  messengers, 
That  woo  him.  from  the  mournful  main, 
Back  to  her  glorious  bowers  again. 

They  woo  him,  whispering  lovely  tales 

Of  many  a  flowering  glade 
And  fount's  bright  gleam  in  island-vales 

Of  golden-fruired  shade ; 
Across  his  lone  ship's  wake  they  bring 
A  vision  and  a  glow  of  spring ! 

And  oh  !  ye  masters  of  the  lay ! 

Come  not  e'en  thus  your  songs. 
That  meet  us  on  life's  weary  way 

Amidst  her  toiling  throngs  ? 
Yes !  o'er  the  spirit  thus  they  bear 
A  current  of  celestial  air ! 

Their  power  is  from  the  brighter  clime 

That  in  our  birth  hath  part. 
Their  tones  are  of  the  world  which  time 

Sears  not  within  the  heart ; 
They  tell  us  of  the  living  light 
In  its  green  places  ever  bright. 

They  call  us  with  a  voice  divine 

Back  to  our  early  love, 
Our  vows  of  youth  at  many  a  shrine 

Whence  far  and  soon  we  rove : 
— Welcome,  high  thought  and  holy  strain. 
That  make  us  Truth's  and  Heaven's  again !  ^ 


BELSHAZZAR'S    FEAST. 

'TwAS  night  in  Babylon:  yet  many  a  beam. 
Of  lamps  far-glittering  from  her  domes  on  high. 
Shone,  brightly  mingling  in  Euphrates'  stream. 
With  the  clear  stars  of  that  Chaldean  sky. 
Whose  azure  knows  no  cloud  : — each  whispereu 

eigh 
Of  the  soft  night-breeze  through  her  terrace - 

bowers 
Bore  deepening  tones  of  joy  and  melody, 
O'er  an  illumined  wilderness  of  flowers; 
And  the  glnd  city's  voice  went  up  from  all  hrr 

towers. 

But  prouder  mirth  was  in  the  kingly  hall. 
Where,  'midst  adoring  slaves,  a  gorgeous  band 


•  Written  immediately  aft«»r  reading  the  ^Remarks 
on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  MIltOD,"  in  the 
Christian  Examiner. 


Am 


?.^i:::a  iLZ^Ajt.i^^ 


Mir.-: 


#^»'r-ii. 


<im 
•wn. 

Ia  -mrA  'v*r  j'lTf  •:-.  ".  ;-nV>-,»r:«.  trtfr 

TVs  fcv/'C  '/  ZiiVl    — f^.i    Ml*  v»-r*'  H^SL 

Am  TV*-.  TJi*  vy».  w^a  ^»r.uui«.  vs  zatsj 
^.. 

yffh  fc»ff  1  r>'/^  > — '/TV*  t-.^';  zvcA  ^^-n 

T-or  •^f'rl*  i?»  ^.H  .^.  * — A :.-/-,  jf  T.Vi  ■I'irrasjtd  wall, 

t}nfkif  I*  rrvrr^^  — t  ri^it'l.  «  n  I'n^n  hand, 
0**f  ♦>»*,  ^/fijfS*  Uifi;/^  '/  'hv.  ^e<;r^erl^«nt  hall 

tMnt  fativl. 

TlMf4  nr*  pml'r  f;h*'jikn  •ro«ind  the  regal  board. 
And  fimif^noi(  itpf,  and  wb'iapera  deep  and 

Af»d  fi<r«jl  a^JirfB  * — !h«  wjrwi  in  tririmph  poured, 
IJr»M«f<*,d  UmmM,  rhT  •'ffif  ha»h  r#>a««d  »o  flow, 
Tb^  v/»vifij^  f/fmt;r  ^Irojn  fo  #;ir»b— <»fid  lo! 
Tb*"  Kinj/  '/f  Vf'jfi,  ib^j  Kiilrff.  ^iri  with  mi^bt,   | 
Tf''frr»l''«»  Ut'fitff,  n  nUn'inw  l—Hny  not  »oI 
— Tli/j  rhild  '/f  d'i*t,  wifb  ((iiiit'i  foreboding- 

HbririkN  from  tha  Dr^iad  finknown,  th'  avenging 

But  hiflto  yn  ! — firing;  f/baldea'i  gifted  aeera , 
Tba  ni#»n  of  pr«iirierK« !  haply  to  fAeiV  eyes, 
Wbl^b  trnric  the  fiitnre   through  the  rolling 
ppherm.  < 

Yon  niyatic  lign  roty  fpeak  in  propbeciet*         ' 


r.r.i. 


>^ 


a     j3     -nm 


F"3»1SW 


wmrTt^tt^ 


T'i«*:r  3iil  r*ac.*?^iieni-R  — ^5€ii»»«7  icii  ancat- 
"^^r*  ji  us  ir?ani:»  ^i  r  uni  *-i»;  •'^  it   i,.r« 

Wm    ruaesi  — ra    v.tx     ji   iarm    set 

Be  fOdiL* : — rie  ffiai^rvi  ^'  -ju?  :2lJ7S5  ra 
FiaaeH  *'«r  iia  »:iL. : — "  O  SLn^  *Jare  := 
G^  aara  terx.  s:r'a  :3»f  wr-tn^  x"  --it  "foocB. 

He  in  v!k3«>  •v^itnT^  earLx.j  joris  ir»  tried. 
Hizi  'T'-.zne^i.  aad  Jboad  :aec  wa:;an«.      "T* 

Tbs    cor*;ser:r'a    saads    thr   Itirxiysi    iem3 

^Tjie. 
The  rraryer  "o  tay  LHrooe  ofpo^-er  succeed ! 
The  darf  are  fsZ.  :b«T  coise  r— '-ae  Persas  and 

the  M*ie  :" 

There  fel!  a  inoment'a  thrfari^  sT^r/ce  roond 
A  breathless  pa-zae  !  the  hush  of  h^ars  t^t  beat 
And  Hmbs  tin:  q-airer : — »  there  not  a  soozmI. 
A  gathetinz  cry.  a  ^read  of  borrring  i^t  ? 
— ^*Twaa  bat  some  ecb«),  in  the  crowded  street. 
Of  far-heard  rerelry  ;  the  shout,  the  song. 
The  meaaored  dance  to  masi?  wildly  sweet. 
That   speeds    the   atara   their  joyous    cootbc 
along ; — 
Away  !  nor  let  a  dream  disturb  the  festal  throng  ! 

Peace  yet  again ! — ^Hark  !  steps  in  tuninlt  flying. 
Steeds  rushing  on  as  o'er  a  battle-field  ! 
The  shout  of  boats  exulting  or  defying. 
The  press  of  multitudes  that  strive  or  yield  ! 
And  the  loud,  startling  clash  of  spear  and  shield 
Sudden  as  earthquake's  burst ! — and,  blent  with 

these, 
The  last  wild  shriek  of  those  whose  doom  it 

sealed 
In  their  full  mirth  !— all  deepening  on  the  breexa, 
Af  the  long  stormy  roar  of  far-adYandnc  k***"  * 
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And  nearer  yet  the  trumpet's  blast  is  swelling, 
Loud,  shrill,  and  savage,  drowning  every  cry  ! 
And  lo !  the  spoiler  in  the  regal  dwelling, 
IJeath  bursting  on  the  halls  of  revelry  ! 
Ere  on  their  brows  one  fragile  rose-leaf  die. 
The  sword  hath  raged  through  joy's  devoted 

train, 
Ere  one  bright  star  be  faddd  from  tho  sky. 
Red  flames,  like  banners,  wave  from  dome  and 
fane, 
Empire  is  lost  and  won,  Belshazzar  with  the  slain. 

Fallen  is  the  golden  city  !  in  the  dast. 
Spoiled  of  her  crown,  dismantled  of  her  state, 
She  that  hath  made  the  Strength  of  Towers 

her  trust. 
Weeps  by  her  dead,  supremely  desolate ! 
She  that  beheld  the  nations  at  her  gate, 
Thronging  in  homage,  shall  be  called  no  more  ! 
Lady  of  kingdoms! — Who  shall  mourn  her 

fater 
Her  guilt  is  full,  her  march  of  triumph  o*er; — 
— What  widowed  land  shall  now  her  widowhood 

deplore ! 

Sit  thou  in  silence !     Thou  that  wert  enthroned 
On  many  waters  !  thou  whose  augurs  read. 
The  language  of  the  planets,  and  disowned 
The  mighty  name  it  blazons ! — Veil  thy  head. 
Daughter  of  Babylon  !  the  sword  is  red 
From  thy  destroyers'  harvest,  and  the  yoke 
Is  on  thee,  0  most  proud  ! — for  thou  hast  said, 
**  I  am,  and  none  beside  !" — Th'  Eternal  spoke. 
Thy  glory  was  a  spoil,  thine  idol -gods  were  broke. 

But  go  thou  forth,  O  Israel !  wake !  rejoice  ! 
Be  clothed  with  strength,  as  in  thine  ancient 

day ! 
Renew  the  sound  of  harps,  th'  exulting  voice, 
The  mirth  of  timbrels  !-^oose  the  chain,  and 

say 
God  hath  redeemed  his  people  ! — from  decay 
Tlie  silent  and  the  trampled  shall  arise  ; 
—Awake  ;  put  on  thy  beautiful  array. 
Oh  long-forsaken  Zion  !  to  the  skies 
Send  up  on  every  wind  thy  choral  melodies  ! 

And  lift  thy  head ! — Behold  thy  sons  returning. 
Redeemed  from  exile,  ransomed  from  the  chain ! 
Light  hath  revisited  the  house  of  mourning ; 
She  that  on  Judah's  mountains  wept  in  vain 
Because  her  children  were  not — dwells  again 
Girt  with  the  lovely  I — through  thy  streets  once 

more. 
City  of  God  !  shall  pass  the  bridal  train, 
And  the  bright  lamps  their  festive  radiance  pour, 
And  the  triumphal  hymns   the  joy  of  youth 

restore ! 


From  the  palms  that  wave  through  the  Indian  sky. 
From  the  myrrh-trees  of  glowing  Araby. 

'*  We  have  swept  o'er  cities  in  song  renowned- 
Silent  they  lie,  with  the  deserts  round ! 
We  have  crossed  proud  rivers,  whose  tide  hath 

rolled 
All  dark  with  the  warrior-blood  of  old ; 
And  each  worn  wing  hath  regained  its  home. 
Under  peasant's  roof- tree,  or  monarch's  dome." 

And  what  have  ye  found  in  the  monarch's  dome, 
Since  last  ye  traversed  the  blue  sea's  foam  ? 
— "We  have  found  a  change, we  have  found  a  pall. 
And  a  gloom  o'ershadowing  the  banquet's  hall. 
And  a  mark  on  the  floor  as  of  life-drops  spilt, — 
Nought  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  built !" 

Oh !  joyous  birds,  it  hath  still  been  so ; 
1*hrough  the  halls  of  kings  doth  the  tempest  go  ! 
But  the  huts  of  the  hamlet  lie  still  and  deep. 
And  the  hills  o'er  their  quiet  a  vigil  keep. 
Say  what  have  ye  found  in  the  peasant's  cot. 
Since  last  ye  parted  from  that  sweet  spot  f 

*'A  change  we  have  found  there — and  many  a 

change ! 
Faces  and  footsteps  and  all  things  strange ! 
Gone  are  the  heads  of  the  silvery  hair. 
And  the  young  that  were,  have  a  brow  of  care. 
And   the    place  is  hushed  where  the  children 

played, — 
Nought  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  made !" 

Sad  is  your  tale  of  the  beautiful  earth. 
Birds  that  o'erswcep  it  in  power  and  mirth ! 
Yet  through  the  wastes  of  the  trackless  air, 
Tehave  a  guide,  and  shall  we  despair? 
Ye  over  desert  and  deep  have  passed, — 
So  may  toe  reach  our  bright  home  at  last ! 


BREATHINGS  OF  SPRING. 


Thou  Kiv*8t  me  flowers,  thou  giv*it  me  soDgs ;— bring 

back 
The  love  that  I  have  lost ! 


THE  BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE, 

Btubs,  joyous  birds  of  the  wandering  wing ! 
Whence  is  it  ye  come  with  the  flowers  of  spring  ? 
— *'  We  come  from  the  shores  of  the  green  old 

Nile, 
From  the  land  where  the  roses  of  Sharon  smile, 


What  wak'st  thou.  Spring  T — sweet  voices  in  the 
woods, 
And  reed-like  echoes,  that  have  long  been  mute; 
Thou  bringest  back,  to  fill  the  solitudes, 
The  lark's  clear  pipe,  the  cuckoo's  viewless 
flute, 
Whose  tone  seems  breathing  mourn  fulness  or  glee, 
Ev'n  as  our  hearts  may  be. 

And  the  leaves  greet  thee,  Spring ! — the  joyous 
leaves, 
Whose  tremblings  gladden  many  a  copse  and 
glade. 
Where  each  young  spray  a  rosy  flush  receives. 
When  thy  south-wind  hath  pierced  the  whis- 
pery  shade, 
And  happy  murmurs,  running  through  the  grass 
Tell  that  thy  footsteps  pass. 
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PHi,L*   lA    .4RMaX??. 


''vnj.     -.^    iw.-%^^-vr      j-,.-.ii    .a**      :ir»€    i 

Wri^r*.  ^rif.i^.^r,   .-^r'.   ^s   -,,-11  -i    ja  ^^vr.it  j 


-'■-^  •:»t«^,--'5^r.o;«rt    mr^f,    4  :io 


T-i   -.m  rza  -.-i  Tiorn  u  iv   -3;g«'nie!::*«!a3rcs. 

By  ije  .nu*u:   -i    zb  Saii :varr.— rimes. 
By  -fTwrr  v>:ri    t    -v  iai:T#=-  roace. 

'•V  jtf»n  vriiij^:  .iail^ti  .n:o  .luusenu.a  auxTn  : 
Ir  '^   «irr  -lie  #r  n*  ^^^r.a  »ivl 


Ppwh  ^n^n  ^t\f\  ^^Ti;a  ,rf-ii;i  :.ir*.i  JT Mere '  er '.boo 
What  ^ikV    ho'i  .n    he  .\(-'\r  ^ 


In   nat  nni^  Jt'  .lanrsy  r'airea  oia  ; 

By  'He  rau>!  !oixr  vaen  u^arrfi  imce 

In  'lie  paring  prayer  icn  i.e  iuna  '  'xoodnignt 

By  -lie  'imiin.^  -»rA  md   r**  ormg  'one. 

Over  "liv  iie  .iaa  \  ioetl  jeen  arown. 


Ana  iiesp  'iiai  ii:i ' — ii  jiain  ^entic  lugm., 
A  Toamian  p«iwr-r  xnd  i  juicing  .lent. 
Ir  aaih  efll  'he  '"rpeman  rnrh  'o  *»aiid 
In  'he  moiiniain-iaiilt^s  'ii  .\i3  and  : 
li  iiaih  iroiteh:  'ne  wanderer  j'-jr  'tie  aeaa 
T-j  lie  -in  'hr  nils  il'  ois  iwn  rn*«h  )ceeze ; 
And  larx  'o  'he  Tares  n  bu*  farher  s  iiall. 
.A  'h<»«  y.»r  r.viaed  ay  'hee.    It  haifa  ^  :hc  veepme  pnaigaL 


•h^r^  -oo  mtjrh      -^r**  !cnow  not   T- 


Too  mnrh.  '^h 

W#!| 

Wh«t   ^>nd  ^Tr^njf*;  year. in jp*.   rrorn  'tie  aoufs 

Oiwh  li-^r  'h«?  :ar^!»  w^  no  more  may  see ! 

How  ar«  'ff*^  ha»in»e/i.  m  r'.iy  -^ind'*  low  UMie, 

By  voir^fl  'har.  are  j^orut'. 

f>v>kft  Opf  fjim.Ii^r  !ov*.  fhar  n#*v*»r  more. 

Ner^  on  ^arth.  o"ir  arhinjf  ey«»<  nhail  meet, 
Fta»  wofl^of  w<»fivvmA  to  o'lr  honneKold  door. 


"S:  •»« !   when  'hy  heart  in  ira  pnde  would  strar 
From  'he  pan;  ^irai  uives  of  :ta  yoii»a  away ; 
Wnen  'he  ?uilvinff  arcaih  ijf  the  woHd  waaidi 
O'er  the  ilo^ers  it  brought  irom  as  childhood's 

home : 
Think  rhon  ocain  of  'he  woody  ilade. 
And  the  sound  by  *he  nailinir  ivy  made. 
Think  of  'he  rr»*»  a'  'hv  taiher's  door. 


And  ranmhed   *mile«,    and   M*inda  of  panad  And  the  kindly  ape  ii  shall  have  power  once 
fe4»f — 

fipnnn !  mid«t  fhe  mnrm'ir^of  rhy  flowering^  treet^  

Why,  why  reviv'iw  thon  fhene  ? 

THE  SONG  OF  MGHT. 

Viin  lonjfiofir^  for  the  d<»ad  ! — why  come  they  back 

With  thy  yonnjj  hlrda,  and  leaves,  and  living  

Moom«?  ^    . 

f>h  !  \n  ,t  nor.  tha»  from  thine  earthly  tr;ick      '  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  darkneJ/^'are  woadrov  miaog. 

Hf^.  to  thy  world  may  Ut^tk  h^^yond  rhe  tom!>«7  Yet  lovely  hi  youiatrcninb: 
Ten  f  nentlf  Hpnnsf  ;  no  jv»rrow  dim^  thine  air. 

Breathed  hy  our  loved  one*  there  !  


THK  8PKLLS  OF  HOME. 


Tb«r«  Mend  tUn  tf«>fl  th<it  utrenftban 

Out  henrt*  in  h/Mir<«  nf  grief, 
The  niif*'?  Uttkn  thnt  IffnKlhfin 

Joy't  vliiitd  when  moflt  brief 

Bernard  BaiUn, 


l)r  Ihd  noft  ureeti  light  in  th<?  w(Ku]y  ginde, 
ih\  lh*»  hnttk"  nf  iMom*  wherw  ihy  rhildhood  played ; 
\\y  thn  luMtafliMld  ircn  ihrotigh  which  thine  eye 
rir^f  Inokpd  ill  Invn  to  ihn  niimmer-Bky ; 
My  flif  ih'wy  iflj'nin,  hy  tho  vrry  breath 
nf  till*  prhiiroFin  IiiOm  in  the  grfina  honoath, 
I'liiin  thv  hnnrt  thrm  in  Irtld  iiA|)€t|l, 
tloly  ntiil  proi'ioua— oh  !  guard  il  well ! 


I  ro3f  E  to  thee,  O  Eanh  ! 
With  all  my  gifts  I — for  every  flower  aweet  dew. 
In  bell  and  urn.  and  chalice,  to  renew 

The  glory  of  its  birth. 

Not  one  which  glimmering  lies 
Far  amidst  folding  hills,  or  forest  leavea. 
But,  through  its  veins  of  beauty,  so  receives 

A  spirit  of  fresh  dyes. 

I  come  with  every  star; 
Making  thy  streams,  that  on  their  noon-day  track. 
Give  but  the  moss,  the  reed,  the  lily  back. 

Mirrors  of  worlds  afar. 

I  come  with  peace ; — I  shed 
Sleep  through  thy  wood -walks,  o*er  the  honey> 

bee, 
The  lark's  triumphant  voice,  the  fawn*8  young 
glee, 

The  hyacinth's  meek  head. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
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On  my  own  heart  I  lay 
The  weary  babe ;  and  sealing  wiih  a  breath 
Its  eyes  of  love,  send  fairy  dreams,  beneath 

The  shadowing  lids  to  play. 

I  come  with  mightier  things ! 
Who  calls  me  silent  ? — 1  have  many  tones — 
The  dark  skies  thrill  with  low,  mysterious  moans, 

Borne  on  my  sweeping  wings. 

I  waft  them  not  alone 
From  the  deep  organ  of  the  forest  shades, 
Or  buried  streams,  unheard  amidst  their  glades. 

Till  the  bright  day  is  done  ; 

But  in  the  human  breast 
A  thousand  still  small  voices  I  awake, 
Strong,  in  their  sweetness,  from  the  soul  to  shake  Each  noise  of  waters  that  awoke  in  the  mystery 

The  mantle  of  its  rest.  ^  of  thy  track ; 

I  The  chime  of  low  soft  southern  waves  on  some 


A  minstrel  wild  and  strong  thou  art,  with  a  mas- 
tery all  thine  own, 

And  the  spirit  is  thy  harp,  O  Wind !  that  gives 
the  answering  tone. 

Thou  hast  been  across  red  fields  of  war,  where 

shivered  hamlets  lie. 
And  thou  bringest  hence  the  thrilling  note  of  a 

clarion  in  the  sky ; 
A  rustling  of  proud  banner-folds,  a  peal  of  stormy 

drums, — 
All  these  are  in  thy  music  met,  as  when  a  leader 

comes. 

Thou  hast  been  o*er  solitary  seas,  and  from  their 
wastes  brought  back 


I  bring  them  from  the  past : 
From  true  hearts  broken,  gentle  spirits  torn. 
From  crushed  afiections,  which,  thuugh  long  Ver- 
borne, 
Make  their  tones  heard  at  last. 

I  bring  them  from  the  tomb  ; 
0*er  the  sad  couch  of  late  repentant  love 
They  pass — though  low  as  murmurs  of  a  dove— 

Like  trumpets  through  the  gloom. 

I  come  with  all  my  train : 
Who  calls  me  lonely  ? — Hosts  around  me  tread, 
The  intensely  bright,  the  beautiful, — the  dead,— 

Phantoms  of  heart  and  brain  ! 

Looks  from  departed  eyes — 
These  are    my  lightnings! — filled  with  anguish 

vain, 
Or  tenderness  too  piercing  to  sustain, 
They  smite  with  agonies. 

I,  that  with  soft  control, 
Shut  the  dim  violet,  hush  the  woodland  song, 
I  am  the  avenging  one  !  the  armed — the  strong. 

The  searcher  of  the  soul ! 

I,  that  shower  dewy  light 
Through  slumbering  leaves,  bring  storms  ! — the 

tempest-birth 
Of  memory,  thought,  remorse  : — Be  holy,  earth! 
I  am  the  solemn  night .' 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  WIND. 


There  Is  nothing  in  the  wide  world  lo  like  the  voice 
of  a  spirit. 

Oraf*a  L§tt§n, 


Or  !  many  a  voice  is  thine,  thou  Wind  !  full  many 

a  voice  is  thine, 
From  every  scene  thy  wing  o*ersweeps  thou  bear- 

est  a  sound  and  sign, 


•  Originally  published  in  the  Winter's  Wreath,  for 
1830. 
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green  palmy  shore. 
The  hollow  roll  of  distant  surge,  the  gathered  bil- 
lows*  roar. 

Thou  art  come  from  forests  dark  and  deep,  thou 

mighty^  rushing  Wind 
And  thou  bearest  all  their  unisons  in  one  full  swell 

combined ; 
The  rtrstless  pines,  the  moaning  stream,  all  hidden 

things  and  free. 
Of  tht  dim  old  sounding  wilderness,  have  lent 

their  soul  to  thee. 

Thou  art  come  horn  cities  lighted  up  for  the  con« 

queror  passing  by. 
Thou  art  wafting  from  their  streets  a  sound  of 

haughty  revelry  ; 
The  rolling  of  (riumphant  wheels,  the  harpings  in 

the  hall, 
The  far-off  shout  of  multitudes,  are  in  thy  rise 

and  fall. 

Thou  art  come  from  kingly  tombs  and  shrines, 

from  ancient  minsters  vast, 
Through  the  dark  aisles  of  a  thousand  years  thy 

lonely  wing  hath  passed  ; 
Thou  hast  caught  the  anthem's  billowy  swell,  the 

stately  dirge's  tone. 
For  a  chief,  with  sword,  and  shield,  and  helm,  to 

his  place  of  slumber  gone. 

Thou  art  come  from  long- forsaken  homes,  where- 
in our  young  days  fiew. 

Thou  hast  found  sweet  voices  lingering  there,  the 
loved,  the  kind,  the  true ; 

Thou  callest  back  those  melodies,  though  now  all 
changed  and  fled, — 

Be  still,  be  still,  and  haunt  us  not  with  music 
from  the  dead ! 

Are  all  these  notes  in  thee,  wild  Wind  f  these 

many  notes  in  thee  t 
Far  in  our  own  unfathomed  souls  their  fount  must 

surely  be ; 
Yes!    buried,   but   unsleeping,   there  Thought 

watches,  Memory  lies, 
From   whose  deep  urn  the  tones  are  poured, 

through  all  Earth's  harmonies. 


\ 
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FELICIA    HEMANS. 


THE   BETTER   LAND. 

"  I  HEAR  thee  speak  of  the  better  land. 
Thou  callest  its  children  a  happy  band  ; 
Mother  !  oh  where  ia  that  radiant  shore  f 
Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more  ? 
Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 
And    the  fire-flies  glance    through  the  myrtle 
boughs  ?" 
— **  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  !** 

•*  Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise. 
And  the  dare  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies  f 
Or  'midst  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seas, 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze. 
And  strange,  bright  birds,  on  their  starry  wings, 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things  ?'* 

— *'  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  !" 

'*  Is  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old. 
Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sands  of  gold  ?— 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine. 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine, 
And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  the  coral  strand? — 
Is  it  there,  sweet  mother,  that  better  land  V* 
— •'  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  V* 

"  Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy  ! 
Kbt  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy ; 
Dreams  can  not  picture  a  world  so  fair — 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there  ; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom. 
For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb, 
—It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child  !'* 


j  So  are  we  roused  on  this  chequered  earth, 
Each  unto  light  hath  a  daily  birth, 
Though  fearful  or  joyous,  though  sad  or  sweet. 
Are  the  voices  which  first  oiur  upspringing  meet. 

But  one  must  the  sound  be,  and  one  the  call. 
Which  from  the  dust  shall  awake  us  all. 
One — but  to  severed  and  distant  dooms — 
How  shall  the  sleepers  arise  from  the  tomba  ? 


LET   US    DEPART. 


It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  thai  a  short  tUne  pre- 
viously to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
the  priests,  froin^  by  nisht  into  the  iniTer  court  of  the 
temple  to  |>errorm  their  sacred  ministrations  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  felt  a  quaking,  and  heard  a  rushing 
noise,  and  after  that,  a  sound  as  of  a  great  multitude 
faying,  "I^t  us  depart  hence.*' 


THE   WAKENING. 

How  many  thousands  are  wakening  now  ! 
Some  to  the  songs  from  the  forest-bough. 
To  the  rustling  of  leaves  at  the  lattice-pane. 
To  the  chiming  fall  of  the  early  rain. 

And  some  far  out  on  the  deep  mid-sea, 
To  the  dash  of  the  waves  in  their  foaming  glee, 
As  they  break  into  spray  on  the  ship's  tall  side, 
That  holds  through  the  tumult  her  path  of  pride. 

And  some— oh  !  well  may  their  hearts  rejoice — 
To  the  gentle  sound  of  a  mother's  voice  ! 
Long  shall  they  yearn  for  that  kindly  tone. 
When  from  the  board  and  the  hearth  'tis  gone. 

And  some  in  the  camp,  to  the  bugle's  breath, 
And  the  tramp  of  the  steed  on  the  echoing  heath, 
And  the  sudden  roar  of  the  hostile  gun. 
Which  tells  that  a  held  must  ere  night  be  won. 

And  some,  in  the  gloomy  convict>cell, 

To  the  dull  deep  note  of  the  warning  bell, 

As  it  heavily  calls  them  forth  to  die. 

When  the  bright  sun  mounts  in  the  laughing  sky. 

And  some  to  the  peal  of  the  hunter's  horn, 
And  some  to  the  din  from  the  city  borne. 
And  some  to  the  rolling  of  torrent-floods, 
Far  midst  old  mountains  and  solemn  woods. 


Night  hung  on  Salem's  towers. 

And  a  brooding  hush  profound 
Lay  where  the  Roman  eagle  shone, 

High  o'er  the  tents  around. 

The  tents  that  rose  by  thousands 
In  the  moonlight  gUmmering  pale  ; 

Like  white  waves  of  a  frozen  sea. 
Filling  an  Alpine  vale. 

And  the  temple's  massy  shadow 

Fell  broad,  and  dark,  and  still. 
In  peace,  as  if  the  Holy  One 

Yet  watch'd  his  chosen  hill. 

But  a  fearful  sound  was  heard 
In  that  old  fane's  deepest  heart. 

As  if  mighty  wings  rush'd  by. 
And  a  dread  voice  raised  the  cry, 
'•  Let  us  depart  I" 

Within  the  fated  city 

E'en  then  fierce  discord  raved, 
Though  o'er  night's  heaven  the  comet  sword 

Its  vengeful  token  waved. 

There  were  shouts  of  kindred  warfare 
Through  the  dark  streets  ringing  high. 

Though  every  sign  was  full  which  told 
Of  the  bloody  vintage  nigh. 

Though  the  wild  red  spears  and  arrows 

Of  many  a  meteor  host, 
Went  flashing  o'er  the  holy  stars. 

In  the  sky  now  seen,  now  lost. 

And  that  fearful  sound  was  heard  ^ 

In  the  Temple's  deepest  heart, 
As  if  mighty  wings  rush'd  by. 

And  a  voice  cried  mournfiilly, 
"Let  us  depart!'* 

But  within  the  fated  city 

There  was  revelry  that  night ; 
The  wine-cup  and  the  timbrel  note. 

And  the  blaze  of  banquet  light 
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The  footsteps  of  the  dancer 
Went  bounding  through  the  hall, 

And  the  music  of  the  dulcimer 
Summoned  to  festival. 

While  the  clash  of  brother  weapoiif 
Made  hghtning  in  the  air, 

And  the  dying  at  the  palace  gatea 
Lay  down  in  their  despair. 

And  that  fearful  sound  was  heard 
At  the  I'emple's  thrilling  heart, 

As  if  mighty  wings  rush*d  by, 
And  a  dread  voice  raised  the  cry* 
Let  us  depart  /'* 


II 


It  is  home*s  own  hour,  when  the  stormy  aky 
Grows  thick  with  evening-gloom. 

Gather  ye  round  the  holy  hearth, 
And  by  its  gladdening  blaze, 

Unto  thankful  bliss  we  will  change  our  mirth. 
With  a  thought  of  the  olden  days ! 


THE  DYING  GIRL  AND  FLOWERS. 


THE  CURFEW-SONG  OF  ENGLAND. 

Hark  !  from  the  dim  church  tower, 

The  deep  slow  curfew's  chime ! 
— A  heavy  sound  unto  hall  and  bower, 

In  England's  olden  time  ! 
Sadly  'twas  heard  by  him  who  came 

From  the  fields  of  his  toil  at  night, 
And  who  might  not  see  his  own  hearth*flame 

In  his  children's  eyes  make  light. 

Sternly  and  sadly  heard, 

As  it  quench'd  the  wood-fire's  glow, 
Which  had  chcer'd  the  board  with  the  mirthful 
word, 

And  the  red  wine's  foaming  flow ! 
Until  that  sullen  boding  knell 

Flung  out  from  every  fane. 
On  harp  and  lip,  and  spirit,  fell, 

With  a  weight  and  with  a  chain. 

Woe  for  the  pilgrim  then. 

In  the  wild  deer's  forest  far ! 
No  cottage-lamp  to  the  haunts  of  men 

Might  guide  him,  as  a  star. 
And  woe  for  him  whose  wakeful  soul. 

With  lone  aspirings  fill'd. 
Would  have  lived  o'er  some  immortal  scroll, 

While  the  sounds  of  earth  were  still'd ! 

And  yet  a  deeper  woe 

For  the  watcher  by  the  bed, 
Where  the  fondly  loved  in  pain  lay  low, 

In  pain  and  sleepless  dread  ! 
For  the  mother,  doom'd  unseen  to  keep 

By  the  dying  babe,  her  place. 
And  to  feel  its  flitting  pulse,  and  weep. 

Yet  not  behold  its  face ! 

Darkness  in  chieftain's  hall  ? 

Darkness  in  peasant's  cot ! 
While  freedom,  under  that  shadowy  ptU, 

Sat  mourning  o'er  her  lot. 
Oh  !  the  fireside's  peace  we  well  may  prize ! 

For  blood  hath  flow'd  like  rain, 
Pour'd  forth  to  make  sweet  aanctoariee 

Of  England's  homes  again. 

Heap  the  yule-fagots  high, 
Till  the  red  light  fills  the  room ! 


'*I  desire  as  I  look  on  these,  the  ornaments  ana 
children  of  Earth,  to  know  whether,  indeed,  soch 
things  I  shall  see  no  more  1— whether  they  have  no 
likeness,  no  archetype  in  the  world  in  which  my 
future  home  is  to  be  cast  1  or  whether  they  hav€  th^ir 
images  above,  only  wrought  in  a  more  wondrous  and 
delightful  mo\i\d.^*—Conver$atioiu  with  an  JhMtUwe 
Student  in  ill  keaUk. 


Bear  them  not  from  grassy  dells. 
Where  wild  bees  have  honey-cells; 
Not  from  where  sweet  water-sounds 
Thrill  the  greenwood  to  its  bounds : 
Not  to  waste  their  scented  breath 
On  the  silent  room  of  Death ! 

Kindred  to  the  breeze  they  are. 
And  the  glow-worm's  emerald  star. 
And  the  bird,  whose  song  is  free, 
And  the  many-whispering  tree : 
Oh  !  too  deep  a  love,  and  vain. 
They  would  win  to  earth  again. 

Spread  them  not  before  the  eyee. 
Closing  fast  on  summer  skies ! 
Woo  thou  not  the  spirit  back. 
From  its  lone  and  viewless  track. 
With  the  bright  things  which  have  birth 
Wide  o'er  all  the  colour'd  earth  ! 

With  the  violet's  breath  would  rite 
Thoughts  too  sad  for  her  who  dies ; 
From  the  Hly's  pearl-cup  shed, 
Dreams  too  sweet  would  haunt  her  bed; 
Dreams  of  youth — of  spring-time  eve»— 
Music — beauty — all  she  leaves ! 

Hush  !  'tis  thou  that  dreaming  art. 
Calmer  is  her  gentle  heart. 
Yes!  o'er  fountain,  vale,  and  grove. 
Leaf  and  flower,  hath  gush'd  her  love; 
But  that  passion,  deep  and  true. 
Knows  not  of  a  last  adieu. 

Tjrpes  of  lovelier  forms  than  theee. 
In  their  fragile  mould  she  sees ; 
Shadows  of  yet  richer  things. 
Bom  beside  immortal  springs. 
Into  fuller  glory  wrought. 
Kindled  by  surpassing  thought ! 

Therefore,  in  the  lily's  leaf. 
She  can  read  no  word  of  grief; 
O'er  the  woodbine  she  can  dwell. 
Murmuring  not— Farewell !  farewell! 


Wi 


PELiClA    rt£\CAN^. 


MARGrKRTTR  OP  FEANCE.* 


n 


r;«»  "^ncsnu:  ^iijom 


.\r.ii  rir-r**   nuui  imui   nc  vi»icn. 

Fir  iM  iaa^m«r  ii    he  MijvKTm-aad. 

?  ir  lie  jrgni  ^'jeen  if  :=r.  Loms. 

T'lc  trar  ir'  ^ixr:  mci  iiail  — 
Hat  'Ji^  i#»«j  ifrRne*h  ir'  -rie  p»?iiie 

WiKt»s  -Q  ae  'enin«9i'4  -rail : 
BffT  Ijiri  ▼*»  n  lie  Pr/nim*  joid. 

HI»  'O'li  v!a  irer'  iponiaff'i, 
T-?'  •Oimiy  .ay  'lie  in^oiare. 

■^r.i  ler  7'iim'^  jai^e  la  acr  3 


Thnn  flil^AO-'iMflrte^  di^n: 


TKrtngrh  A  Cnr.Kfinn  i»»nner  fi'>m  bar  irail^ 

Af,  pro*Kll7  «li«i  flw5  ^anrutr  ■*»▼«. 

An  Qiieenrrf  f^^n^h  anii  Air; 
But  ^int  h^ar*  rrvr/-*'vr*<4  r^neaiik  iu  Mda, 

D^p.  ^^  in  Piyninn  fimffenn^ 

Th^r  kiofifly  /ihi^fain  lay, 
AwJ  P>w  /-yn  miny  ^n  f^nAftrrt  field 

Thmr  krnsfhrh/yyj'ji  b««f  jwny. 

Tb«  wji>^-#^op>  f'>»md  f/>  «end, 
TVtk  mtM'd  ft  K^iliant  frierul ! 

Af»d  mz/rtrhfril  wm  lymr  ▼ijjil 

On  fh*  \r^\fMgtit-y A  wall. 
And  d«rlc  fh^'jr  ulam^^^r.  dark  with  dreamt 

Of  itfow  A*iUnX  and  fall, 
Y<rt  ft  fcw  h^urf*  of  Chiraliy 

R/m«;  hi((h  fo  br*:»<t  »hc  fiform, 
And  rmf. — fA  all  fh«  \fAmni  there— 

Thfiird  in  a  woman**  f!f>rm. 

A  woman,  m^^kly  t>endin{( 

OVf  th^  »ltimb<!rr  of  her  child, 
Wifh  h«r  «K^t  »ad  f.ypn  of  wetrpinf^  lore. 

Aft  fh«j  Vifjifin  Moib*?r'a  mild. 
Ob !  roughly  cradlrd  woa  thy  Bahc, 

'Midat  the  claah  of  apear  and  lance, 
And  a  arrange,  wild  bower  waa  thine,  young 
Queen  t 

Fair  Marguerite  of  France  ! 

A  dark  and  vnulfml  chamber, 
Like  a  ncene  for  wixard>apol], 


•  Qii^nn  of  Nt.  f^oiili.  Whilst  bflsleged  by  the  Turin 
in  lymiilftltn,  during  thn  captivity  of  tha  king,  herhui- 
bnnri,  Mlifl  lhi«ro  gnva  hlrth  to  a  ton,  whom  she  named 
Trliinn,  In  rommKmoratlon  of  har  mlsfortunei.  1n- 
Ibrmnllon  bring  rnnvnynil  to  hor  that  rho  knights  In- 
Irustpil  with  thn  di'fvnce  of  the  city  had  resolved  on 
eapltulnilnn,  she  hnd  them  summoned  to  her  apart- 
ment, and,  by  hfir  heroic  words,  so  wroiiaht  upon  their 
iplrlis,  (hat  they  vowed  to  defend  her  and  the  Cross  to 
iba  lati  aitraiuliy. 


T  v.-i»j»  \i  v-o;:!  in»:  v.ir — 
■*  T'lt*  '•''u'i*  jriw  -wi^ijL.    ne  3trJj£  'ja 

^n  ■r'[[  -.or  zeT':^^  :.=-r-* ! 

T^i«y  '"or*i  •.!»>«»  :i»nr':!  '.liir.  ^s 

T>  'Of*  ••■iii  Qi«*fir.  v:i»?re  *rw  lay — 
Th.»y  •■;iti  i  'jue  if  'viT#»rj:g  htians. 

Of  tr-iaaiiri  arii  .:i.-§nuiy  : 
Toe  o!».o*i  ri*ii''i  •.-.roi^n  her  pearly  cheek. 

Xr.ft  sparine  *■'*  iv^r  ey* — 
•'  Xow  oiLI  £n»»  hi  ;i»»r  'h'Dee  recreant  ^  ■■■^i»a^ 

From  'he  -?inii5  of  I:a>  !"* 

Th#:n  rhroi^h  'b«  na/ed  chambera 

a>m  i.'o  1  f'X>ts>p*  nng ; 
And  heav:  y  rhe  sounding  floor 

Gave  -a/;*  the  «ajre*s  clang. 
They  9?ood  aroa-.'i  h«;r — «'e€l-clad  men. 

Moulded  for  !»rorm  and  figb:. 
But  they  qaaifd  belore  ibe  loftier  soul 

In  that  pale  aspect  bn^hL 

Yea — as  befr>rc  the  falcon  shrinks 

The  bird  of  meaner  ^^nns. 
So  shrank  they  from  tW  iinperi:il  glance 

Of  her — thi'.  fragile  rhiti^  ! 
And  hf-r  fliifr:-Iike  voice  rose  clear  and  high, 

Thro'i^h  the  din  of  arms  around, 
Sweer,  and  yet  atirring  to  the  soul, 

Aa  a  silver  clarion's  sound. 

"  The  honour  of  the  Lily 

Is  in  your  hands  to  keep. 
And  the  Banner  of  the  Cross,  tor  Him 

Who  died  on  Calvary's  steep ; 
And  the  city  which  for  Christian  prayer 

Hath  heard  the  holy  bell — 
And  is  it  theite  your  hearts  would  yield 

To  the  godless  Infidel  ? 

"  Then  bring  me  here  a  breastplate, 

And  a  helm,  before  ye  fly. 
And  I  will  gird  my  woman's  form. 

And  on  the  ramparts  die  ! 


•  The  proposal  to  capitulate  is  attributed  br  Iba 
French  historian  to  the  Knights  of  Pisa. 
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And  the  boy  whom  I  hare  borae  for  woe, 

But  never  for  disgrace^ 
Shall  go  within  mine  arms  to  death 

Meet  for  his  royal  race. 

**  Look  on  him  as  he  slumbers 

In  the  shadow  of  the  lance ! 
Then  go,  and  with  the  Cross  forsake 

The  princely  babe  of  France ! 
But  tell  your  homes  ye  left  one  heart 

To  perish  undefiled ; 
A  woman  and  a  queen,  to  guard 

Her  honour  and  her  child !" 

Before  her  words  they  thrill'd,  like  leaves 

When  winds  are  in  the  wood  ; 
And  a  deepening  murmur  told  of  men 

Roused  to  a  loftier  mood. 
And  her  babe  awoke  to  flashing  swords, 

Unsheathed  in  many  a  hand. 
As  they  gathered  round  the  helpless  one, 

Again  a  noble  band  ! 

'*  We  are  thy  warnors,  lady  ! 

True  to  the  Cross  and  thee ! 
The  spirit  of  thy  kindling  word 

On  every  sword  shall  be  ! 
Rest,  with  thy  fair  child  on  thy  breaat. 

Rest — we  will  guard  thee  well: 
St.  Denis  for  the  Lily-flower, 

And  the  Christian  citadel ! 


THE  ENGLISH   BOY. 


"Go  call  tby  loni ;  instruct  them  what  a  debt 
They  owe  their  ancestors ;  and  make  them  swear 
To  pay  it,  by  transmitting  down  entire 
Those  sacred  rights  to  which  themselves  were  bom." 

Jtkttuide. 


Look  from  the  ancient  mountains  down. 

My  noble  English  Boy  ! 
Thy  country's  fields  around  thee  gleam 

In  sunlight  and  in  joy. 

Ages  have  roird  since  foeman*s  march 
PassM  o*er  that  old  firm  sod ; 

For  well  the  land  hath  fealty  held 
To  Freedom  and  to  God  ! 

Gaze  proudly  on,  my  English  Boy  I 

And  let  thy  kindling  mind 
Drink  in  the  spirit  of  high  thought 

From  every  chainless  wind ! 

There,  in  the  shadow  of  old  Time, 

The  halls  beneath  thee  lie. 
Which  pour'd  forth  to  the  fields  of  yore, 

Our  England's  chivalry. 

How  bravely  and  how  solemnly 
They  stand,  'midst  oak  and  yew ! 

Whence  Cressy's  yeomen  haply  firamed 
The  bow,  in  battle  true. 


And  round  their  walls  the  good  swords  hang 

Whose  faith  knew  no  alloy. 
And  shields  of  knighthood,  pure  from  stain—' 

Gaze  on,  my  English  Boy ! 

Graze  where  the  hamlet's  ivied  charch 

Gleams  by  the  antique  elm, 
Or  where  the  minster  lifts  the  cross 

High  through  the  air's  blue  realm. 

Martyrs  have  shower'd  their  free  hearts*  blood, 
That  England's  prayer  might  rise, 

From  those  grey  fanes  of  thoughtful  years, 
Unfetter*d,  to  the  skies. 

Along  their  aisles,  beneath  their  trees. 

This  earth's  most  glorious  dust. 
Once  fired  with  valour,  wisdom,  song, 

Is  laid  in  holy  trust. 

Gaze  on — gaze  farther,  farther  yet— 

My  gallant  English  Boy  ! 
Yon  blue  sea  bears  thy  country's  flag, 

The  billows'  pride  and  joy ! 

Those  waves  in  many  a  fight  have  closed 

Above  her  faithful  dead  ; 
That  red-cross  flag  victoriously 

Hath  floated  o'er  their  bed. 

They  perish*  d — this  green  turf  to  keep 

By  hostile  tread  unstain'd  ; 
These  knightly  halls  inviolate. 

Those  churches  unprofaned. 

And  high  and  clear  their  memory's  light 

Along  our  shore  is  set, 
And  many  an  answering  beacon-fire 

Shall  there  be  kindled  yet ! 

Lift  up  thy  heart,  my  English  Boy ! 

And  pray,  like  them  to  stand, 
Should  God  so  summon  thee,  to  guard 

The  altars  of  the  land. 


PASSING   AWAY. 


**  Passimg  away"  is  written  on  the  world,  and  all 
the  world  contains. 


It  is  written  on  the  rose 

In  its  glory's  full  array : 
Read  what  those  buds  disci 
"  Fatting  away.^* 


It  is  written  on  the  skies 

Of  the  soft  blue  summer  day ; 
It  is  traced  in  sunset's  dyei^— 
"  Passing  away.*' 

It  is  written  on  the  trees, 

As  their  young  leaves  glistening  play. 
And  on  brighter  things  than  these*- 
"  Passing  away." 
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It  m  whir^n  on  i'tm  r«row 

Wtiftr*  rhft  4p!r.t'i  irdeiit  ray 
lives,  burru.  ar.<l  '^aonpba 
"  PaasiMg  away.^^ 

It  M  written  on  rhe  ^Mirf— > 

Alu  '  That  (Jure  decay 
Sliociki  claim  from  lore  a  part — 
**  Paasin^  away." 


friends  !^^ !  iball  we 
In  a  land  of  purer  day, 
Where  lovely  thingi  and  aweet 
Paaa  not  away  f 


Shall  we  know  each  other's  eyea 

And  the  thou^hu  that  in  them  lay 
When  we  mingled  sympaifaiea 
Paaain;  avray  ? 

Oh !  if  this  may  be  ao. 

Speed,  speed,  thi^ti  cioaing  day  I 
How  biest,  from  eanh's  rain  ahow 
To  pass  away  ! 


DREAMS   OF    HEAVEN. 

DBiaH*rr  thou  of  Heaven  7— What  dreams  are 
tkijuf 

Fair  child,  fair  gladsome  child ! 
With  eyes  that  like  the  dew-drop  shine, 

And  bounding  footstep  wild. 

Tell  ma  whst  hues  th'  immortal  shore 

Can  wear,  my  bird !  to  thee. 
Ere  yet  one  shadow  haih  passed  o*er 

Thy  glance  and  spirit  free  f 

"  Oh !  beautiful  is  Heaven,  and  bright 

With  long,  long  summer  days ! 
I  MS  its  UliM  gleam  in  light, 

Whfft  many  a  iSrantain  plays. 


"  And  :here  ii.';che.:ke4.  meriiinks.  I  rore 
Seeking  where  young  flowers  he. 

In  vale  and  gulden  fruited -^ove^ 
Flowers  that  are  not  to  die  '.** 

Thou  Poet  of  the  lonely  thought, 

Sad  heir  of  gittj  divine ! 
Say.  with  what  soiemn  glory  firang^ 

Is  Heaven  in  dream  of  thine  f 

"  Oh  !  where  the  living  waters  flow 

Along  that  radiant  shore. 
My  soul,  a  wanderer  here,  shall  know 

The  exile -thirst  no  more  ! 

"  The  burden  of  the  stranger's  heart 
Which  here  unknown  I  bear. 

Like  the  night- shadow  shall  depart. 
With  my  tirat  wakening  there. 

"  And  borne  on  eagles*  wings  afar. 
Free  thought  shall  claim  irs  dower 

From  every  sphere,  from  every  scar. 
Of  glory  and  of  power." 

O,  Woman !  with  the  soft  sad  eye 

Of  spiritual  gleam  ! 
Tell  me  of  those  bright  realms  on  high. 

How  doth  thy  deep  heart  dream  f 

I  By  thy  sweet  mournful  voice  I  know. 

On  thy  pale  brow  I  see. 
That  thou  hast  loved  in  silent  woe. 
Say,  what  is  Heaven  to  thee  t 

"  Oh  !  Heaven  is  where  no  secret  dread 
May  haunt  LfOve*s  meeting  hour ; 

Where  from  the  past,  no  gloom  is  shed 
0*cr  the  heart's  chosen  bower ; 

'*  Where  every  severed  wreath  is  boimd ; 

And  none  have  heard  the  knell 
That  smites  the  soul  in  that  wild  sounds 

Faremea  !  Beloved,  fareweUr* 


CAROLINE  NORTON. 


Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah  Norton,  the 
second  daughter  of  Thomas,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  was  born 
in  London.  Soon  after  the  union  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
with  her  mother  (the  daughter  of  Colonel  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Callander,)  he  became  consump- 
tive, and  was  induced  to  try  the  effectsof  a  warmer 
climate  upon  his  constitution.  His  wife  accom- 
panied him  to  Madeira,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Cape,  where,  after  lingering  two  or  three  years, 
he  died.  His  still  young  and  beautiful  widow  re- 
turned to  England,  lo  superintend  the  education  of 
her  children, — a  task  to  which  she  devoted  herself 
with  engrossing  zeal,  passing  the  best  and  gene- 
rally the  vainest  years  of  a  woman's  life,  apart 
from  the  gay  world ;  indiflfercnt  to  the  lures  of 
society,  and  sacrificing  even  her  personal  comforts 
to  advance  their  interests  and  form,  their  minds. 
To  this  accomplished  and  excellent  parent  may  be 
attributed  much  of  Mrs.  Norton's  literary  fame ; 
— it  forms  another  link  in  that  long  chain  of  here- 
ditary genius  which  has  now  been  extended 
through  a  whole  century.  Her  sister,  the  lady 
of  the  Hon.  Captain  Price  Blackwood,  is  also  a 
writer  of  considerable  taste  and  power :  her  pub- 
lications have  been  anonymous,  and  she  is  disin- 
clined to  seek  that  notoriety  which  the  "  pursuits 
of  literature"  obtain; — but  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  productions  of  her  pen  will 
readily  acknowledge  their  surpassing  merit.  The 
sisters  used,  in  their  childish  days,  to  write 
together  ;  and,  before  either  of  them  had  attained 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  they  produced  two  little 
books  of  prints  and  verses,  called,  "  The  Dandies* 
Ball,"  and  "  The  Travelled  Dandies ;"  both  being 
imitations  of  a  species  of  caricature  then  in  vogue. 
But  we  believe  that,  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
Mrs.  Norton  had  written  poetry,  which  even  now 
she  would  not  be  ashamed  to  see  in  print.  Her 
disposition  to  "scribble,"  was,  however,  checked 
rather  than  encouraged  by  her  mother ;  for  a  long 
time,  pen,  ink,  and  paper  were  denied  to  the 
young  Poetess,  and  works  of  fiction  carefully 
kept  out  of  her  way,  with  a  view  of  compelling  a 
resort  to  occupations  of  a  more  useful  character. 
Her  active  and  energetic  mind,  notwithstanding, 
soon  accomplished  its  cherished  purpose.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  she  wrote  *•  The  Sorrows  of 
Rosalie;"  and,  although  it  was  not  published 
until  some  time  afterwards,  she  had  scarcely 
passed  her  girlhood  before  she  had  established  for 


herself  the  distinction  which  had  long  been  at- 
tached to  her  maiden  name. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen.  Miss  Sheridan  was 
married  to  the  Hon.  George  Chappie  Norton, 
brother  to  the  present  Lord  Grantley.  He  bad 
proposed  for  her  three  years  previously,  but  her 
mother  had  postponed  the  contract  until  the 
daughter  was  better  qualified  to  fix  her  choice. 
These  years  had  enabled  her  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  one  whose  early  death  prevented  a 
union  more  consonant  to  her  feelings.  When  Mr. 
Norton  again  sought  her  hand,  he  received  it.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  marriage  has  not 
been  a  happy  one :  the  world  has  heard  the  slan- 
ders to  which  she  has  been  exposed  ;  and  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  from  all  who,  for  a  moment,  listened 
to  them,  can  scarcely  have  atoned  for  the  cruel 
and  baseless  suspicions  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected. 

Mrs.  Norton  has  published  two  volumes  of 
poetry,—'*  The  Sorrows  of  Rosalie,"  ond  "  The 
Undying  One."  The  former  tells  the  story  of  a 
ruined  cottage  girl ;  and  the  latter  is  founded  on 
the  superstition  of  the  wandering  Jew.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  latter  especially,  was  ill  chosen;  a 
circumstance  for  which  the  authoress  accounts,  by 
stating  that  until  she  married  she  had  read  fewer 
works  of  fiction  than  most  young  persons.  The 
St.  Leon  of  Godwin,  and  the  wild  romance  of 
Maturin,  were  unknown  to  her  ;  and  she  imagined 
she  was  inventing,  when  she  was,  in  fact,  only 
following  in  the  path  of  her  predecessors. 

Mrs.  Norton  is  eminently  beautiful:  her  form 
is  peculiarly  graceful  and  dignified ;  and  her  fea- 
tures are  exquisitely  chiselled, — but  hers  is  that 
intellectual  beauty  with  which  there  is  usually 
mingled  a  degree  of  haughtiness.  She  must 
occupy  a  high  station  among  female  authors,  of 
which  our  age  may  boast  a  long  and  dazzling  list. 
Her  mind  is  of  a  high  order ;  but  she  is  far  from 
having  attained  the  zenith  of  her  fame. 

Her  poetry  is  distinguished  both  by  grace  and 
energy.  She  is,  perhaps,  deficient  in  that  inven- 
tive faculty  in  which  some  of  her  contemporaries 
have  so  greatly  excelled  ;  but  her  productions  are 
full  of  thought, — there  is  nothing  of  the  aspect  of 
poverty  in  any  thing  she  has  written ;  on  the  con- 
trary, her  ideas  seem  too  large  and  abundant  for 
her  verse :  and  she  far  more  often  crowds  her 
materials  than  ekes  out  a  description  by  worda 
that  might  be  dispensed  with. 
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'Twij  ^mrner  ere ;   rh«  rban^j^ful  beana  tciil 

On  'he  fir  -.iirk  md  •hro'iz'-.  'h^  S*?**:'*!!  thad« ; 

Sfili  'M  iT^^m  g.i::«r''i  where  ?he  »i  iow  oow'd; 
S'iii  tb«  p*l«  mixm  «:«  •!.*»n'  ar.d  aione, 
Nor  y^»  :Ji#^  ••ars  Kvl  ni.:**^  r-oa-.d  n*-r  'nrone; 
Tho^e  diamond  co'irif»r».  wno.  »ri:>  yet  :he  West 
Wear*  *:.<  r*^  !ih:«^!d  ar.OTe  r.:«  dy:.-.?  -irciMt, 
Darf"  not  Ms'ime  ?he  j>^-»  t.'-v  a.:  d'-«.re. 
Nor  pay  rhe.r  homi?^  to  'he  imri'.er  t;re. 
But  waif  in  'rem  j:;n:j  'i;!  'he  rfjn's  fi:r  li^rhr. 
Fading,  stiali  leave  rhem  tree  u>  we'.  :ome  Night ! 

5Jo    when    pomc  chief,  whose   name  rhroogh 
reaimfl  at'ar 
Wta  Afill  the  wiitr-hword  of  waccf^^^ial  war. 
Met  by  fhe  fa*a!  honr  whi<^h  waim  for  all, 
It,  on  the  field  he  n!!ied.  forced  fo  fall. 
The  conqijerorfl  paoje  to  warch  hia  parting  breath. 
Awed  by  the  terrors  of  that  mighty  death ; 
Nor  dare  the  me*d  of  vicory  to  claim. 
Nor  lift  the  fandard  to  a  meaner  name. 
Till  erery  aparic  of  aotjl  hath  cbb'd  away. 
And  leaves  what  was  a  hero,  common  clay. 

Oh  !  twilight !  spirit  that  dont  render  birth 
To  dim    enchantments;    melting   Hearen  with 

Earth, 
Leaving  on  craggy  hills  and  running  streams 
A  aoftneaa  like  the  atmosphere  of  dreams  ; 
Thy  hoiir  to  all  is  welcome  !     Faint  and  sweet 
Thy  light  falls  round  the  peasant's  homeward  feet. 
Who,  slow  returning  from  his  task  of  toil, 
Seea  the  low  sunset  gild  the  cultured  soil, 
And,  tho*  such  radiance  round  him  brightly  gloves, 
Marks  the  small  spark  his  cottage  window  throws. 
Still  as  his  heart  forestals  his  weary  pace, 
Fondly  he  dreams  of  each  familiar  face. 
Recalls  the  treasures  of  his  narrow  life. 
His  rosy  children,  and  his  sunburnt  wife. 
To  whom  hia  coming  is  the  chief  event 
Of  simple  days  in  cheerful  labour  spent. 
The  rich  man's  chariot  hath  gone  whirling  past. 
And  those  poor  cottagers  have  only  cast 
One  careless  glance  on  all  that  show  of  pride. 
Then  to  their  tasks  tum*d  quietly  aside  ; 
Bat  Aim  they  wait  for,  him  they  welcome  home, 
Fond  sentinels  look  forth  to  see  him  come  ; 
The  fagot  sent  for  when  the  fire  grew  dim. 
The  frugal  meal  prepared,  are  all  for  him ; 
For  him  the  watching  of  that  sturdy  hoy, 
For  him  those  smiles  of  tenderness  and  joy. 
For  him, — who  pUxls  his  sauntering  way  along, 
Whistling  the  fragment  of  some  village  song ! 

Dear  art  thou  to  the  lover,  thou  sweet  light, 
Fair  fleeting  sister  of  the  mournful  night ! 
As  in  impatient  hope  he  stands  apart, 
Companion'd  only  by  his  beating  heart, 
And  with  an  eager  fancy  oft  beholds 
The  vision  of  a  white  robe's  fluttering  folds  j 


F!i-  'hr-^nir'.i  :r.e  ~o»e.  ar.-i  gi'.r.  *he  open  m< 
Trie  'o  Tie  r.cnr  -  v  .o^ir^  :irar3  azreed  ! 
A*  .errj*"  sl'.e  rfjr.-.a.     Tee  tT-irir.r'^  ::olj 
^t^'.o-wf  *he  Z-orj  ot*  her  raiiia-.:  ti-re : 
The  curain  of  tbar  dayl.^h:  fa^n:  and  pale 
Har.gs  ro  ind  her  lice  'he  shr.xidirg  of  a  veil ; 
A.#.  Turririg  wi'h  a  o^shr'jl  "r.mui  th'-^ajht,  ^ 

F.''ym  'i.e  i*^r  "weic-ome  «he  herself  ha'h  sotight, 
H^r  *r*-iJo"»y  pr-rLe  dnwn  agiiis:  the  sky 
Chea;j.  wr-lLe  ::  charms,  his  {ynd  adoring  eye. 

Oh  '.  dear  'o  him.  ro  al!,  since  first  the  flowers 
Of  happy  Ede^.'s  consecnrcd  bowers 
Heard  '.r.e  low  breeze  along  'he  branches  play, 
\nd  G'xi's  v-rt-^e  bless  the  cool  hoar  of  the  day. 
For  :ho':2h  'ha:  ?lorio*2S  Paradise  be  lost, 
Tho':gh   earn  by  li^hrinj   storms    be    rooghly 

cro-»s*d. 
Though  rhe  long  curse  demands  the  tax  of  sin, 
.\nd  the  day's  sorrows  with  the  day  begin. 
That  hour,  once  sacred  to  God's  presence,  still 
Keeps  itself  calmer  from  rhe  touch  of  ill. 
The  holiest  hour  of  Elar h.   TTh^n  toil  doth 
Then  from  the  yoke  the  oxen  find  relej 
Then  man  rests  pausing  from  his  many  cares. 
And   the  world    teeias   with    children's 

prayers ! 
Then  innocent  things  seek  out  their  natural  rest. 
The  babe  sinks  slumbering  on  its  mother's  breast; 
The  birds  beneath  their  leafy  covering  creep. 
Yea.  even  the  flowers  fold  up  their  buds  in  sleep ; 
And  angels,  floating  by,  on  radiant  wings. 
Hear  the  low  sounds  the  breeze  of  evening  brings 
Catch  the  sweet  incense  as  it  floats  along. 
The  infant's  prayer,  the  mother  s  cradle'song. 
And  bear  the  holy  gifts  to  worlds  afar, 
As  things  too  sacred  for  this  fallen  star. 

At  such  an  hour,  on  such  a  summer  night. 
Silent  and  calm  in  its  transparent  light, 
A  widow'd  parent  watch'd  her  slumbering  child. 
On   whose   young    face    the   sixteenth  summer 

smiled. 
Fair  was  the  face  she  watch*d  !  Nor  less,  becaoss 
Beauty's  perfection  seemed  to  make  a  pause, 
And  wait,  on  that  smooth  brow,  some  further 

touch. 
Some  spell  from  time, — the  great  magician,*— such 
As  calls  the  closed  bud  out  of  hidden  gloom. 
And  bids  it  wake  to  glory,  light,  and  bloom. 
Girlish  as  yet,  but  with  the  gentle  grace 
Of  a  young  fawn  in  its  low  resting-place. 
Her  folded  limbs  were  lying  :  fi'om  her  hand 
A  group  of  wild  flowers-^Nature's  brightest  band. 
Of  all  that  laugh  along  the  summer  fields. 
Of  all  the  sunny  hedge-row  freely  yields, 
Of  all  that  in  the  wild-wood  darkly  hide. 
Or  on  the  thyme-bank  wave  in  breezy  pride, — 
Show'd  that  the  weariness  which  closed  in  sleep 
So  tranquil,  child-like,  innocent,  and  deep, 
Nor  festal  gaiety,  nor  toilsome  hours. 
Had  brought ;  but,  like  a  flower  among  the  flowers. 
She  had  been  wandering  'neath  a  summer  sky. 
Youth  on  her  lip  and  gladness  in  her  eye. 
Twisting  the  wild  rose  from  its  native  thorn. 
And  the  blue  scabious  from  the  sunny  corn  ; 
Smiling  and  singing  like  a  spirit  fair 
That  walk'd  the  world,  but  had  no  dwelling  there. 
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And  still  (as  though  their  faintly -scented  breath 
Preserv'd  a  meek  fidelity  in  death) 
Each  late  imprisoned  blossom  fondly  lingers 
Within  the  touch  of  her  unconscious  fingers, 
Though,  languidly  unclasp'd,  that  hand  no  more 
Guards  its  posession  of  the  rifled  store. 

So  wearily  she  lay ;  so  sweetly  slept ; 
So  by  her  side  fond  watch  the  mother  kept ; 
And,  as  above  her  gentle  child  she  bent, 
So  like  they  scem*d  in  form  and  lineament. 


The  strong  heart  downward  like  a  willow  bends, 
Failure  of  love, — and  treachery  of  friends, — 
Our  recollections  of  the  undefiled, 
;  The  sainted  tie,  of  parent  and  of  child ! 

I 

Oh !  happy  days  !  Oh  years  that  glided  by, 

Scarce  chronicled  by  one  poor  passing  sigh  ! 

'  When  the  dark  storm  sweeps  past  us,  and  the  soui 

'  Struggles  with  fainting  strength  to  reach  the  goal ; 

I  When  the  false  baits  that  lured  us  only  cloy, 

What  would  we  give  to  grasp  your  vanish*d  joy 


You  might  have  deem'd  her  face  its  shadow  gave   From  the  cold  quicksand  of  life's   treacherous 

To  the  clear  mirror  of  a  fountain's  wave  ; 

Only  in  this  they  difTer'd ;  that,  while  one 

Was  warm  and  radiant  as  the  summer  sun, 

The  other's  smile  iiad  more  a  moonlight  play. 

For  many  tears  had  wept  its  glow  away  ; 

Yet  was  she  fair ;  of  loveliness  so  true. 

That  time,  which  faded,  never  could  subdue : 

And  though  the  sleeper,  like  a  half-blown  rose, 

Show'd  bright  as  angels  in  her  soft  repose, 

Though  bluer  veins  ran  through  each  snowy  lid. 

Curtaining  sweet  eyes,  by  long  dark  lashes  hid — 


shore 
The  backward  light  our  anxious  eyes  explore, 
i  Measure  the  miles  our  wandering  feet  have  come 
I  Sinking  heart- weary,  far  away  from  home, 
!  Recall  the  voice  that  whisper'd  love  and  peace, 
I  The  smile  that  bid  our  early  sorrows  cease. 
And  long  to  bow  our  grieving  heads,  and  weep 
Low  on  the  gentle  breast  that  luU'd  us  first  to 
sleep ! 

Ah  !  blessM  are  they  for  whom  'mid  all  their 
pains 


Eyes  that  as  vet  had  never  learnt  to  weep. 

But  woke  up  smiling,  like  a  child's,  from  sleep ;—  That  faithful  and  unalter'd  love  remains ; 

Though  fainter  linesweropencill'd  on  the  brow,     ^'^o,  life  wreck'd  round  them,— hunted 

Which  cast  soft  shadow  on  the  orbs  below  ;  their  rest, 

Though  deeper  colour  flush'd  her  youthful  cheek,   A"^'  ^V  ^^  else  forsaken  or  distress'd,— 

In  its  smooth  curve  more  joyous  and  less  meek,    ■  ^'aim,  in  one  heart,  their  sanctuary  and  shrine 

And  fuller  seem'd  the  small  and  crimson  mouth, '  As  I,  my  mother,  claim'd  my  place  in  thine  ! 

With  teeth  like  those  that  glitter  in  the  south —     , 

She  had  but  youth's  superior  brightness,  such       \     Oft,  since  that  hour,  in  sadness  I  retrace 

As  the  skill'd  painter  gives  with  flattering  touch    '  My  childhood's  vision  of  thy  calm  sweet  face ; 


from 


When  he  would  picture  every  lingering  grace 
Which  once  shown  brighter  in  some  copied  face ; 
And  it  was  compliment,  whene'er  she  smil'd, 
To  say,  '*  Thou'rt  Uke  thy  mother,  my  fair  child!" 

Sweet  IS  the  image  of  the  brooding  dove  !^ 
Holy  as  Heaven  a  mother's  tender  love  ! 
The  love  of  many  prayers  and  many  tears. 
Which  changes  not  with  dim  declining  years— 
The  only  love  which  on  this  teeming  Earth 
Asks  no  return  from  passion's  wayward  birth ; 
The  only  love  that,  with  a  touch  divine. 
Displaces  from  the  heart's  most  secret  shrine 
The  idol  self  !     Oh  !  prized  beneath  thy  due 
When  life's  untried  affections  all  are  new — 
Love,  from  whose  calmer  hope  and  holier  rest 
(Like  a  fledired  bird,  impatient  of  the  nest) 
The  human  heart,  rebellious,  springs  to  seek 
Delights  more  vehement,  in  tics  more  weak; 
How  strange  to  us  appears,  ni  after-life, 
That  term  of  mii'gled  carelessness  and  strife. 
When  guardianship  so  gentle  gnli'd  our  pride, 
When  it  was  holiday  to  leave  thy  side. 


i  Oft  see  thy  form,  its  mournful  beauty  shrouded 
In  thy  black  weeds,  and  coif  of  widow's  woe; 
1  Thy  dark  expressive  eyes  all  dim  and  clouded 
By  that  deep  wretchedness  the  lonely  know : 
Stifling  thy  grief,  to  hear  some  weary  task 

Conn'd  by  unwilhng  lips,  with  listless  air. 
Hoarding  thy  means,  lest  future  need  might  ask 
More   than   the  widow's  pittance  then  could 
spare. 
Hidden,  forgotten,  by  the  great  and  gay, 
Enduring  sorrow,  not  by  fits  and  starts, 
I  But  the  long  self-denial,  day  by  day, 
I     Alone  amidst  thy  brood  of  careless  hearts! 
1  Striving  to  guide,  to  teach,  or  to  restrain 

The  young  rebellious  spirits  crowding  round, 
j  Who  saw  not,  knew  not,  felt  not  for  thy  pain, 
j     And  could    not    comfort — yet  had   power  to 
I  wound ! 

i  Ah !  how  my  selfish  heart,  which  since  hath  grown 
Familiar  with  deep  trials  of  its  own. 
With  riper  judgment  looking  to  the  past. 
Regrets  the  careless  days  that  flew  so  fast. 
Stamps  with  remorse  each  wasted  hour  of  time. 


When,  with  dull  ignorance  that  would  not  learn,     ^"^  darkens  every  folly  into  crime  ! 


We  lost  those  hours  that  never  can  return- 
Hours,  whose  most  sweet  communion   Nature 

meant 
Should  be  in  confidence  and  kindness  spent. 
Thai  wo  (hereafter  mourning)  might  believe 
In  human  faith,  though  all  around  deceive ; 
Might  weigh  against  the  sad  and  startling  crowd 


Warriors  and  statesmen  have  their  meed  of  praise, 
j     And  what  they  do  or  suffer  men  record  ; 
But  the  long  sacrifice  of  woman's  days 

Passes  without  a  thought — without  a  word  ; 
And  many  a  holy  struggle  for  the  sake 

Of  duties  sternly,  faithfully  fulfill'd — 


Of  ills  which  wound  the  weak  and  chill  the  proud,  For  which   the  anxious  mind  must  watch   and 

Of  woes  'n»!ath  which  (despite  of  stubborn  will,  wake, 

Phil  isophy 's  vnin  boast .  and  erring  skill)  And  the  strong  feelings  of  the  heart  be  still'd, — 
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Goes  by  unheeded  as  the  summer  wind, 
And  leaves  no  memory  and  no  trace  behind! 
Yet,  it  may  be,  more  lofty  courage  dwells 

In  one  meek  heart  which  braves  an  adverse  fate, 
Than  his,  whose  ardent  soul  indignant  swells 

Warm'd  by  the  fight,  or  cheer'd  through  high 
debate : 
The  soldier  dies  surrounded  ; — could  he  live 
Alone  to  suffer,  and  alone  to  strive  f 

Answer,  ye  graves,  whose  suicidal  gloom 
Shows  deeper  horror  than  a  common  tomb  ! 
Who  sleep  within  ?    The  men  who  would  evade 
An  unseen  lot  o(  which  they  felt  afraid. 
Embarrassment  of  means,  which  work'd  annoy, — 
A  past  remorse, — a  future  blank  ot  joy, — 
The  sinful  rashness  of  a  blind  despair, — 
These  were  the  strokes  which  sent  your  victims 
there. 

In  many  a  village  churchyard's  simple  grave. 
Where  all  untnark'd  the  cypress  branches  wave; 
In  many  a  vault  where  Death  could  only  claim 
The  brief  inscription  of  a  woman's  name  ; 
Of  different  ranks,  and  different  degrees, 
From  daily  labour  to  a  life  of  ease, 
(From  the  rich  wife  who  through  the  weary  day 
Wept  in  her  jewels,  griefs  unceasing  prey, 
To  the  poor  soul  who  trudged  o*er   marsh  and 

moor. 
And  with  her  baby  begg'd  from  door  to  door, — ) 
Lie  hearts,  which,  ere  they  found  that  last  release. 
Had  lost  all  memory  of  the  blessing  **  peace  ;*' 
Hearts,   whose  long  struggle  through  unpitied 

years 
None  saw  but  Him  who  marks  the  mourner's 

tears; 
The  obscurely  noble  I  who  evaded  not 
The  woe  which  He  had  will'd  should  be  their  lot. 
But  nerved  themselves  to  bear ! 


Her  hope,  her  uii^uish,  as  the  lender  flower 
Bloom'd  to  the  sun,  or  sickenM  in  the  siorra. 

In  memory's  magic  mirror  tilide  along. 
And  scarce  she  notes  the  different  scene  around. 

And  scarce  her  lips  refrain  the  cradlc>song 
Which  sooth'd  that  infant  with  its  lulling  soond ! 

But  the  dream  changes  ;  quiet  years  roll  on ; 

That  dawn  of  frail  existence  fleets  away, 
And  she  beholds  beneath  the  summer  sun 

A  blessed  sight  ;  a  little  child  at  play. 
The  soft  light  falls  upon  its  golden  hair, 

And  shows  a  brow  inielligenily  mild ; 
No  more  a  cipher  in  this  world  of  care. 

Love  cheers  and  chides  that  happy  conscious 
child. 
No  more  unheeding  of  her  watchful  love, 

Pride  to  excel,  its  docile  spirit  stirs; 
Regret  and  hope  its  tiny  bosom  move, 

And  looks  of  fondness  bricrhily  answer  hers  ; 
O'er  the  green  meadow,  and  the  broomy  hill. 

In  restless  joy  it  bounds  and  darts  along; 
Or  through  the  breath  of  evening,  low  and  still, 

Carols  with  mirthful  voice  its  welcome  song. 


,0f  such  art  thou. 
My  mother !     With  thy  calm  and  holy  brow. 
And  high  devoted  heart,  which  suffer'd  still 
Unmurmuring,  through  each  degree  of  ill. 
And,  because  fate  hath  will'd  that  mine  should  be 
A  poet's  soul  (at  least  in  my  degree.)  — 
And  that  my  verse  would  faintly  shadow  forth 
What  I  have  seen  of  pure  unselfish  worth, — 
Therefore  I  speak  of  thee  ;  that  those  who  read 
That  trust  in  woman,  which  is  still  my  creed. 
Thy  early-widow'd  image  may  recall 
And  greet  thy  nature  as  the  type  of  all ! 

Enough  !     With  eyes  of  fond  unwearied  love 
The  mother  of  my  story  watch'd  above 
Her  sleeping  child ;  and,  as  she  views  the  grace 
And  blushing  beauty  of  that  girlish  face. 
Her  thoughts  roam  back  through  change  of  time 

and  tide, 
Since  first  Heaven  sent  the  blessing  by  her  side. 

In  that  sweet  vision  she  again  receives 
The  snow-white  cradle,  where  that  tiny  head 

Lay,  like  a  small  bud  folded  in  its  leaves, 
Foster'd  with  dew  by  tears  of  fondness  shed  ; 

Each  infantine  event,  each  dangerous  hour 


Again  the  vision  changes;  from  lier  view 

The  child's  dear  love  and  nntic  mirth  are  gone ; 
But,  in  their  stead,  with  cheek  of  rose-leaf  hue. 

And  fair  slight  form,  and  low  and  silvery  tone. 
Rises  the  sweetest  spirit  thought  can  call 

From  memory's  distant  worlds — the  fairy  oirl; 
Whose  heart  her  childish  pleasures  still  enthrall. 

Whose  unbound  hair  still  floats  in  careless  curl. 
But  in  whose  blue  and  meekly  lifted  eyes, 

And  in  whose  shy,  though  sweet  and  cordial 
smile. 
And  in  whose  changeful  blushes,  dimly  rise 

Shadows  and  lights  that  were  not  seen  erewhile: 
Shadows  and  lights  that  speak  of  woman's  love. 

Of  all  that  makes  or  mars  her  fate  below ; 
Mysterious  prophecies,  which  time  must  prove 

More  bright  in  glory,  or  more  dark  with  woe  ! 
And  that  soft  vision  also  wanders  by. 

Melting  in  fond  and  innocent  smiles  away. 
Till  the  loved  real  meets  the  watchful  eye 

Of  her  who  thus  recall'd  a  former  day  ; 
The  gentle  daughter,  for  whose  precious  sake 

Her  widow'd  heart  had  struggled  with  its  pain, 
And  still  through  lonely  grief  refused  to  break. 

Because  thai  tie  to  Earth  did  yet  remain. 
Now,  as  she  fondly  gazed,  a  few  meek  teara 

Stole  down  her  cheek  ;  for  she  that  slumber'd 
there. 
The  beautiful,  the  loved  of  many  years, 

A  bride  betroth'd  must  leave  her  fostering  care; 
Woo'd  in  another's  home  apart  to  dwell — 
Oh !  might  that  other  love  but  half  as  well ! 

As  if  the  mournful  wish  had  touch'd  her  heart. 
The  slumbering  maiden  woke,  with  sudden  start ; 
Turn'd,  with  a  dazzled  and  intense  surprise. 
On  that  fond  face  her  bright,  bewilder'd eyes; 
Gazed  round  on  each  familiar  object  near. 
As  though  she  doubted  yet  if  sense  was  clear ; 
Cover'd  her  brow  and  sigh'd,  as  though  to  wake 
Had  power  some  spell  of  happy  thought  to  break; 


Which  pass'd  with  threatening  o'er  its  fragile;  Then  murmur'd,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone, 
form,  1  "  Oh !  is  that  blessed  dream  for  ever  gone  t*' 
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Strange  is  the  power  of  dreams !     Who  hath 
not  felt, 
When  in  the  morning  light  such  visions  melt, 
How  the  veil'd  soul,  though  struggling  to  be  free, 
Ruled  by  that  deep  unfathomM  mystery, 
Wakes,  haunted  by  the  thoughts  of  good  or  ill. 
Whose  shadowy  mfluence  pursues  us  still  f 

Sometimes  remorse    doth  weigh  our  spirits 

down; 
Some  crime  committed  earns  Heaven's  angriest 

frown ; 
Some  awful  sin,  in  which  the  tempted  heart 
•  Hath  scarce,  perhaps,  forborne  its  waking  part, 
Brings  dreams  of  judgment ;  loud  the  thunders  roll, 
The  heavens  shrink  blacken'd  like  a  flaming  scroll; 
We  faint,  we  die,  beneath  the  evening  rod, 
And  vainly  hide  from  our  offended  God. 
For  oh  !  though  fancy  change  our  mortal  lot. 
And  rule  our  slumbers,  conscience  sleepeth  not; 
That  strange  sad  dial,  by  its  own  true  light, 
Points  to  our  thoughts,  how  dark  soe'er  the  night, 
Still  by  our  pillow  watchful  guard  it  keeps. 
And  bids  the  sinner  tremble  while  he  sleeps. 

Sometimes,   with  fearful  dangers  doom*d  to 

cope, 
'Reft  of  each  wild  and  visionary  hope, 
Stabb*d  with  a  thousand  wounds,  we  struggle  still, 
The  hand  thai  tortures,  powerless  (o  kill. 
Sometimes  *mid  ocean  storms,  in  fearful  strife, 
We  stem  the  wave,  and  shrieking,  gasp  for  life, 
While  crowding  round  us,  faces  rise  and  gleam. 
Some  known  and  loved,  some,  pictures  of  our 

dream  ; 
High  on  the  buoyant  waters  wildly  toss'd — 
Low  in  its  foaming  caverns  darkly  lost— 
Those  flitting  forms  the  dangerous  hour  partake, 
Cling  to  our  aid,  or  suffer  for  our  sake. 
Conscious  of  present  life,  the  slumbering  soul 
Still  floats  us  onward,  as  the  billows  roll, 
Till,  snatch*d  from  death,  we  seem  to  touch  the 

strand, 
Rise  on  the  shoreward  wave,  and  dash  to  land ! 
Alone  we  come :  the  forms  whose  wild  array 
Gleam'd  round  us  while  we  struggled,  fade  away^ 
We  know  not,  reck  not,  who  the  danger  shared. 
But,  vaguely  dreaming,  feel  that  toe  are  spared. 

Sometimes  a  grief,  of  fond  affection  bom, 
Gnaws  at  our  heart,  and  bids  us  weep  till  mom  ; 
Some  anguish,  copied  from  our  waking  fears, 
Wakes  the  eternal  fount  of  human  tears. 
Sends  us  to  watch  some  vision'd  bed  of  death. 
Hold  the  faint  hand,  and  catch  the  parting  breath, 
Where  those  we  prized  the  most,  and  loved  the 

best, 
6eem  darkly  sinking  to  the  grave's  long  rest ; 
Lo!  in  our  arms  they  fade,  they  faint,  they  die, 
Before  our  eyes  the  funeral  train  sweeps  by  ; 
We  hear  the  orphan's  sob— the  widow's  wail— 
O'er  our  dim  senses  woful  thoughts  prevail. 
Till,  with  a  burst  of  grief,  the  spell  we  break. 
And,  weeping  for  th'  imagined  loss,  awake. 

Ah  me!   from  dreams  like  these  aroused  at 
length,  I 

How  leaps  the  spirit  to  its  former  strength !  | 


What  memories  crowd  the  newly  conscious  brain, 
What  gleams  of  rapture,  and  what  starts  of  pain  ! 
Till  from  the  soul  the  heavy  mists  stand  clear, 
All  wanes  and  fades  that  seem'd  so  darkly  drear, 
The  sun's  fair  rays  those  shades  of  death  destroy, 
And  passionate  thankfulness  and  tears  of  joy 
Swell  at  our  hearts,  as,  gazing  on  his  beam. 
We  start,  and  cry  aloud,  "  Thank  Heaven,  'twas 
but  a  dream  !" 

But  there  are  visions  of  a  fairer  kind, 
Thoughts  fondly   cherish'd  by  the  slumbering 

mind, 
Which,  when  they  vanish  from  the  waking  brain, 
We  close  our  eyes,  and  long  to  dream  again. 
Their  dim  voice  calls  to  our  forsaken  side 
Those  who  betray'd  us,  seeming  true  and  tried ; 
Those  whom  the  fast  receding  waves  of  time 
Have  Hoated  from  us ;  those  who  in  the  prime 
And  glory  of  our  young  life's  eagle  flight 
Shone  round  like  rays,  encircling  us  with  light, 
And  gave  the  bright  similitude  of  truth 
To  fair  illusions — vanish'd  with  our  youth. 
They  bring  again  the  tryst  of  early  love, 
(That  passionate  hope,  all  other  hopes  above  !) 
Bid  the  pale  hair,  long  shrouded  in  the  grave. 
Round  the  young  head  in  floating  ringlets  wave, 
And  fill  the  air  with  echoes.     Gentle  words. 
Low  laughter,  and  the  singing  of  sweet  birds. 
Come  round  us  then ;  and  drooping  of  light  boughs. 
Whose  shadow  could  not  cool  our  burning  brows, 
And  Ulac'blossoms,  scenting  the  warm  air. 
And  long  laburnums,  fragile,  bright,  and  fair ; 
And  murmuring  breezes  through  the  green  leaves 

straying. 
And  rippling  waters  in  the  sunshine  playing, 
All  that  around  our  slumbering  sense  can  fling 
The  glory  of  some  half- forgotten  spring ! 
They  bring  again  the  fond  approving  gaze 
Of  old  true  friends,  who  mingled  love  with  praise . 
When  fame  (that  cold  bright  guiding  star  below) 
Took  from  affection's  li^t  a  borrow'd  glow — 
And,  strong  in  all  the  might  of  earnest  thought. 
Through  the  long  studious    night    untired  we 

wrought, 
That  others  might  the  morning  hour  beguile. 
With  the  fond  triumph  of  their  wondering  smile. 
What  though  those  dear  approving  smiles  be  gone. 
What  though  we  strive  neglected  and  alone. 
What  though  no  voice  now  mourns  our  hope's 

•    alloy, 
Nor  in  the  hour  of  triumph  gives  us  joy  T 
In  dreams  the  days  return  when  this  was  not. 
When  strong  affection  sooth'd  our  toilsome  lot : 
Cheer'd,  loved,  admonished,  lauded,  we  aspire. 
And  the  sick  soul  regains  its  former  fire. 

Beneath  the  influence  of  this  fond  spell, 
Happy,  contented,  blcss'd,  we  seem  to  dwell; 
Sweet  faces  shine  with  love's  own  tender  ray. 
Which  fi-own,  or  boldly  turn  from  us,  by  day  ; 
The  lonely  orphnn  hears  a  parent's  voice  ;       « 
Sad  childless  mothers  once  again  rejoice ; 
The  poor  deserted  seems  a  happy  bride ; 
And  the  long  parted  wander  side  by  side. 

Ah,  vain  deceit !     Awaking  with  a  start. 
Sick  grow  the  beatings  of  the  troubled  heart; 
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MhKftn*t  out  in  youth  throii(;h  rn^iny  n  radiant  day, 
Thougfi  ill  hr<!'«  winter  fro»t  it  di*;<i  away. 

From  Niirh  n  virion,  hrieht  with  all  the  fame 
U''T  youth.  h#»r  innori^nrA.  hor  hope  could  frame, 
'VUf  fiifiidffi  wokn  :  and.  when  her ahadowy  gaze 
Hnrj  jont  tlin  dfi/./lfd  look  of  wild  nmaze 
TuruM  on  h«'r  inofhcr  when  who  firnl  awoke, 
Tliuii  to  hi<r  (|U('iiiioninj{  (!;lnnco  alio  anawering 
ii|Mikn  ;  — 
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,  And  all  rhir!^  rnnze.  and  wo-ii^^rf-:!.  ard  rare. 

I  Wnrj«e  ♦ni^  eiL«'er:.':«  traveller*  mi-ce  sr.'iwn. 

I  -S^^mM  a.raf'ered  rh^re.  and  ''^•■"t  rry  own. 
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!  And  the  j^'orm  came  no?,  thoacrh  the  wUi'e  tbam 
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I      In  linef  of  brghT.e«a  far  alonjr  the  roast ; 
Thoujfh  many  a  ahip.  with  f wollme  "ai'S  unfurl'd, 

F'rom  the  n»id-j«ea  to  nheltering  haven  cross*d  ; 
Though  the  wild  billows  heaved,  and  rose,  and 
broke. 

One  o'er  the  other  with  a  restless  sound. 
And  the  deep  spirit  of  the  n-ind  awoke, 

RiifHins^  in  wra'h  each  glas«y  verdant  mound  ; 
While  onward  roll'd  that  army  of  hu?e  waves. 

Until  the  foremost,  with  exulting  roar. 
Rose,  proudly  crrstcd,  o'er  his  brother  slaves. 

And  dash*d  triumphant  on  the  GrToanin£r  shore  ! 
For  then   the  moon  rose   up,  night's  mournful 
queen, 

'  Walking  with  while  feet  o*er  the  troubled  aca/ 
And  all  grew  still  again,  as  she  had  been 

Heaven's  messenger  to  bring  tranquillity  ; 
Till,  pale  and  tender,  on  the  glistening  main 
She  sank  and  smiled  like  one  who  loves  in  vahi. 
And  atili  we  linger'd  by  thnt  shadowy  strand, 
Happy,  yet  fuJl  of  thought,  hand  link'd  in  hand  : 
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The  hush'd  waves  rippling  softly  at  our  feet, 
The  night-breeze  freshening  o'er  the  summer's 

hear ; 
With  our  hearts  beating,  and  our  gazing  eyes 
Fix'd  on  the  star-light  of  those  deep  blue  skies, 
Blessing  *  the  year,  the  hour,  the  place,  the  time;* 
While  sounded,  faint  and  fax,  some  turret's  mid- 
night chime. 

**  It  pass'd.  that  vision  of  the  ocean's  might ! 

[  know  not  how,  for  in  my  slumbering  mind 
There  was  no  movement,  all  was  shifting  light. 
Through  which  we  floated  with  the  wandering 
wind ; 
And,  still  together,  in  a  different  scene. 
We  look'd  on  England's  woodland,  fresh  and 
green. 

**  No  perfume  of  the  cultured  rose  was  there, 
Wooing  the  senses  with  its  garden  smell, — 
Nor  snow-white  lily, — colled  so  proudly  fair, 
Though  by  the  poor  man's  cot  she  loves  to 

dwell, 
Nor  finds  his  gentle  garden  scant  of  room 
To  bid  her  stately  buds  in  beauty  bloom  ;^ 
Nor  jasmin,  with  her  pale  stars  shining  through 
The  myrtle  darkness  of  her  leaf's  green  hue, — 
Nor  heliotrope,  whose  gray  and  heavy  wreath 
Mimics  the  orchard  blossoms'  fruity  breath — 
Nor  clustering  dahlia,  with  its  scentless  flowers 
Cheating    the    heart    through    autumn's    faded 

hours, — 
Nor  bright  chrysanthimum,  whose  train'd  array 
Still  makes  the  rich  man's  winter  path  look  gay, 
And  bows  its  hardy  head  when  wild  winds  blow, 
To  free  its  petals  from  the  fallen  snow;^ 
Nor  yet  carnation  ;"— 

(Thou,  beloved  of  all 
The  plants  that  thrive  at  art  or  nature's  call, 
By  one  who  greets  thee  with  a  weary  sigh 
As  the  dear  friend  of  happy  days  gone  by ; 
By  one  who  names  thee  last,  but  loves  thee  first, 
Of  all  the  flowers  a  garden  ever  nursed ; 
The  mute  remembrancer  and  gentle  token 
Of  Unks  which  heavy  hands  have  roughly  broken, 
Welcomed  through  many  a  summer  with  the  same 
Unalter'd  gladness  as  when  first  ye  come, 
And  welcomed  still,  though — as  in  latter  years 
We  often  welcome  pleasant  things — with  tears!) 

I  wander  I    In  the  dream  these  had  no  place — 
Nor  sorrow : — all  was  nature's  freshest  grace. 

**  There,  wild  geranium,  with  its  woolly  stem 

And  aromatic  breath,  perfumed  the  glade ; 
And  fairy  speedwell,  like  some  sapphire  gem, 

Lighted  with  purple  sparks  (he  hedge-row's 
shade ; 
And  woodbine,  with  her  tinted  calyxes. 

And  dog-rose  glistening  with  the  dewsof  morn. 
And  tangled  wreaths  of  tufted  clematis, 

Whose  blossoms  pale  the  careless  eye  may 
scorn, 
(As  green  and  light  her  fairy  mantles  fall 
To  hide  the  rough  hedge  or  the  crumbling  wall,) 
But  in  whose  breast  the  laden  wiKi-bees  dive 
For  the  best  riches  of  th«;ir  teeming  hive  : 


»» 'I 


There,  sprang  the  sunny  cricket ;  there,  was 
spread 
The  fragile  silver  of  the  spider's  thread, 
Stretching  from  blade  to  blade  of  emerald  grass. 
Unbroken,  till  some  human  footstep  pass; 
There,  by  the  rippling  stream  that  murmured  on, 
^  Now  seen,  now  hidden — half  in  light,  half  sun— 
I  The  darting  dragon-fly,  with  sudden  gleam, 
Shot,  as  it  went,  a  gold  and  purple  beam  ; 
I  And  the  fish  leap'd  within  the  deeper  pool, 
!  And  the  green  trees  stretch' d  out  their  branches 
!  cool, 

Where  many  a  bird  hush'd  in  her  peopled  nest 
The  unfledged  darUngs  of  her  feather'd  breast. 
Listening  her  mate's  clear  song,  in  that  sweet 

grove 
Where  all  around  breathed  happiness  and  love ! 

I  "  And  while  we  talk'd  the  summer  hours  flow 

I     As  hours  may  fly,  with  those  whose  love  is 

young; 
Who  fear  no  future,  and  who  know  no  past, 
I     Dating  existence  from  the  hope  that  sprung 
,  Up  in  their  hearts  with  such  a  sudden  light, 
,  That  all  beyond  shows  dark  and  blank  as  night. 


*'  Until  methought  we  trod  a  wide  flat  heath, 

Where  yew  and  cypress  darkly  seem'd  to  wave 
O'er  countless  tombs,  so  beautiful,  that  death 

Seem'd  here  to  make  a  garden  of  the  grave  ! 
All  that  is  holy,  tender,  full  of  grace, 

Was  sculptured  on  the  monuments  around. 
And  many  a  line  the  musing  eye  could  trace, 

Which  spoke  unto  the  heart  without  a  sound. 
There  lay  the  warrior  and  the  son  of  song. 

And  there — in  silence  till  the  judgment-day— 
The  orator,  whose  all -persuading  tongue 

Had  moved  the  nations  with  resistless  sway; 
There  slept  pale  men  whom  science  taught  to 
climb 

Restlessly  upward  all  their  labouring  youth  ; 
Who  left,  half  conquer'd,  secrets  which  in  time 

Burst  on  mankind  in  ripe  and  glorious  truth. 
He  that  had  gazed  upon  the  steadfast  stars. 

And  could  foretell  the  dark  eclipse's  birth. 
And  when  red  comets  in  their  blazing  cars 

Should  sweep  above  the  awed  and   troubled 
earth  : — 
He  that  had  sped  brave  vessels  o'er  the  seas. 

Which  swiftly  bring  the  wanderer  to  his  home, 
Uncanvass'd  ships,  which  move  without  a  breeze. 

Their  bright  wheels  dashing  through  the  ocean 
foam  : — 
All,  who  in  this  life's  bounded  brief  career 

Had  shone  amongst  or  served  their  fellow-men. 
And  left  a  name  embalm'd  in  glory  here. 

Lay  calmly  buried  on  that  magic  plain. 
And  he  who  wander'd  with  me  in  my  dream. 

Told  me  their  histories  as  we  onward  went, 
Till  the  grave  shone  with  such  a  hallow'd  beam. 

Such  pleasure  with  their  memory  seem'd  blent. 
That,  when  we  look'd  to  Heaven,  our  upward  eyes 
With  no  funereal  sadness  mock'd  the  skies  ! 

**  Then,  change  of  scene,  and  time,  and  place  ones 
more  ; 
And  by  a  Gothic  window,  richly  bright. 
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AnH  ^nlk^n  «ii  «  '%?'  r>(j^''*  ■spin'.in  Q,ni!*»n  : 
^tr  f'vim  -jr.rH  A'»»"  "»''.".'» in  'har  itianii  fmn^ 
Wh^r«  opir.**,  «rvi  ru-.*"  m«»T.  •jr*r*  x-mr  •<>  nnge. 

"  JToif  v^^  'her*  wjinrmsf  ;«7«  if /jfher  lands, 
fiir  'h^^  w^r^  %i!  /jimuUr  in  bw  hamii : 
Aftd  h^rif^'n  dfi^m  o(  h/>rror  worlc'd  irii  fp«IIy — 
An4  ^^ff^^.h'n  ia^r.*AA  on  O'xr  ivv^om  feil. — 
AM  pTl<v>^M  y%mf/» — h«.  fh*s  fwMlj'Uyfed^ 

Hf  mvff  t  year  </f  ^;»rkne«i.  lik«  ihe  gnrre, 
ffpf  b*T  wh«'r  riarH  rx>«  p!^^«  or  wou)d  not  MTe, 
Fw  h*r  who  fk^rtiijfht  fh<5  poet'f  loit  broofh: 

Who»^  p^i^m  harh  \mmrjimUzfrd  h*r  name ! 
And  Kzmfmt,  with  hia  noM^  heart  V/etrayM, — 
Ari'I  CnrUm,  bannfed  Ny  a  murder'd  thade,^ 
Ar»d  F«<i4'S  n^rnu'^*i  k^^end,  tiweet  and  wondrooa 

wild, 
Hfol^  many  a  fear  : — creatK/n'ji  I^/ye!iest  child ! 
OfJilel^jH,  eri^n«ired,  and  tempted  Margaret, 
Who  roiild  perijMS  thy  fate  wi;h  eyes  unwetf 

"  Thffn,  ihrotiii(h  the  landnwe  read  tA^  faraway, 
Tba  f  iiK#n  led  me  aU  a  •iimmer*a  day : 
And  we  look'd  rnunA  on  fioiitheni  Italy, 

Where  her  dark  liaad  the  graceful  cypreaa reara 
fn  nrrowy  fftnii((htneaa  and  a^ift  mnjenty, 

And  lh«  atfn'a  face  a  mellower  i(lory  weara ; 
Brtrigififf,  where'er  hie  warm  lii^ht  richly  ihinea, 
f(wae(  odoiira  from  the  ((um'diefilling  pinea; 
And  vnnunn  (t*nr  white  palaces  a  glow, 
liike  mornifif('ii  hiie  on  mountain-peaka  of  anew. 

"  Thone  patare« !  how  fair  their  columns  rote ! 
Their  rniirta,  c^k)!  fountninii,  and  wide  porticot ! 
And  hnlliintrated  rooff,  whoee  very  form 
Told  wlmi  fin  im known  Htrantj^er  waa  the  storm  ! 
fn  one  of  thofin  we  dwelt:  its  painted  walla 

A  mnster'n  hand  had  hcen  employed  to  trace  ; 
lis  long  rool  rani^e  of  shadowy  marble  halls 

Was  fiird  with  statues  of  most  living  grace; 
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T^*  •lonn^^KiiTP  nji*»irt'iiir  if  'he  -roo'^'^de  beat. 
Tirrich  -he  irenr  -^arn.  v  -^ni^n  -irrnT  "an. 
G'enm'i  -he  vhiie  f.irie.  ir  *  :e  j-L-erii  im; 
And.  aav*^  -wz'h  nrvry  i  ■rirr'»?i  inrf  -»T3?e<{  i 
Of  :hir  X.i^mn'f  §rrLn'^  ir.d  yiainr  fe^j^^ 
T*mre  in  vmre  rrae.  wr*!:  'f'''»*»c  »o  v'znT, 
"Piar  *rarTe  -he  panflm-r  €"-  .ri:':ir»'t  -rre  j^ 
TUI  frr»vh'i  leTea'h  ji  •hr  pe-^n^-"""**  jrx 
Tie  ztirrernz  dry  ir.d  -he  ieep  bi  le  ^a?  : 
Then  M  we  rim'i  rnm  -»■>  rnv*<  i-f[  b«jw<gt», 
'Ru'h  wrh  -.le  pert'ime  of  i  ■'■^icisn-rA  ia- 
The  fnirrr  'itirr  vi.^  ■•heareii  <;t  rs  5^r:e 
Bt  'he  fnT-i*-:  wiriiirjot  soth>  rr^vr.'.n'.'^  cct 
From  **n:pfir'*d  ir^h.  ird  ^rrr^ei*^  walLf. 
Rh)»3«>d  %  '.-.rn^anri  •:n7  -jr-i-^rfir*. 
While  here  and  'here  la  ocei  huan  zme 
Resf  '-."i  'he  eje  ^r.d  fre^hrerw  'o  :he  wave  ; 
Here,  hijh  ihore  'he  :rr.r':-cr.*d  wa'ers.  stood 
Some  L-ra^wi  XiTarf .  r^arci.m  of  'he  ftXKi  ; 
There.  In  a  «rno^  ard  zTV.'-^-il'.i.^  repose. 
The  se^-horn  g^odd.»«5  from  her  she!!  arose ; 
Or  rrver-fod  hiater^llc  arr*  display'd. 
Girfhir?  a:  disran^e  throogh  the  lone  arcade, — 
Or  Tn'oo,  lif'lrg  hia  wild  conch  on  high, 
?.pfnte4  the  tilrer  tribn'e  ?o  the  sky. — 
Or,  loTcIier  trill.  ^jecaiMe  to  nature  true. 
Even  in  »be  thought  creatire  genios  drew,) 
Some  ftafoe-nymph,  her  bath  of  beauty  o'er. 
Stood  gently  bendirrg  by  the  rocky  shore. 
And,  like  Bologr^a's  sweet  and  graceful  dream. 
From  her  moist  hair  wrung  oat  the  living  stream 

**  Bright  was  the  spot !  and  still  we  Iinger*d  on 

!  Unwearied,  till  the  summer  day  was  done  ; 

1  Till  he,  who,  when  the  morning  dew  was  wet, 

,  In  glory  rose — in  equal  glory  set. 

{Fair  sank  his  light,  unclouded  to  the  last. 
And  o*er  that  land  its  glow  of  beauty  caat ; 
And  the  sweet  breath  of  evening  air  went  forth 
To  cool  the  bosom  of  the  fainting  earth  ; 
To  bid  the  pale-leaved  olives  lightly  wave 
Upon  thehr  seaward  slope  (whose  waters  tare 
With  listless  gentleness  the  golden  strand. 
And  scarcely  leave,  and  scarce  return  to  land  ;) 
Or  with  its  wings  of  freshness,  wandering  round. 
Visit  the  heights  of  many  a  villa  crown'd. 
Where  the  still  pine  and  cypress,  side  by  side, 
Look  from  their  distant  hills  on  Ocean's  tide. 

**  The  cypress  and  the  pine  !     Ah,  still  I  see 
These  thy  green  children,  lovely  Italy  ! 
Nature's  dear  favourites,  allow'd  to  wear 
Their  summer  hue  throughout  the  circling  year 
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And  oft,  when  wandering  out  nt  even-time 
To  watch  the  sunsets  of  a  colder  clime, 
As  the  dim  landscape  fades  and  grows  more  faint, 
Fancy's  sweet  power  a  different  scene  shall  paint ; 
Enrich  with  deeper  tints  the  colours  given 
To  the  pale  beauty  of  our  English  heaven,^ 
Bid  purple  mountains  rise  among  the  clouds. 
Or    deem    their    mass    some     marble    palace 

shrouds, 
Trace  on  the  red  horizon's  level  line, 
In  outlines  dark,  the  high  majestic  pine,^ 
And  hear,  amid  the  groups  of  English  trees, 
Hin  sister  cypress  murmuring  to  the  breeze  ! 

"  Never  again  shall  evening,  sweet  and  still. 
Gleam  upon  river,  mountain,  rock,  or  hill,^ 
Never  again  shall  fresh  and  budding  spring, 
Or  brighter  summer,  hue  of  beauty  bring. 
In  this,  the  clime  where  'tis  my  lot  to  dwell, 
But  shall  recall,  as  by  a  magic  spell, 
Thy  scenes,  dear  land  of  poetry  and  song ! 
Bid  thy  fair  statues  on  my  memory  throng; 
Thy  glorious  pictures  gleam  upon  my  eight 
Like  fleeting  shadows  o'er  the  summer  light ; 
And  send  my  haunted  heart  to  dwell  once  more, 
Glad  and  entranced  by  thy  delightful  shore— 
Thy  shore,  where  rolls  that  blue  and  tideless  sea. 
Bright  as  thyself,  thou  radiant  Italy  ! 

'*  And  there  (where  Beauty's  spirit  sure   had 

birth, 
Though  she  hath  wander'd  since  upon  the  earth. 
And  scatter' d,  as  she  pass'd,  some  sparks  of 

thought. 
Such  as  of  old  her  sons  of  genius  wrought. 
To  show  what  strength  the  immortal  soul  can 

wield 
E'en  here,  in  this  its  dark  and  narrow  field. 
And  Blls  us  with  a  fond  inquiring  thirst 
To  see  that  land  which  claim'd  her  triumphs  first) 
Music  was  brought — with  soft  impressive  power- 
To  fill  with  varying  joy  the  varying  hour. 
We  welcomed  it ;  for  welcome  still  to  all 
It  comes,  in  cottage,  court,  or  lordly  hall ; 
And  in  the  long  bright  summer  evenings,  oft 
We  sate  and  listened  to  some  measure  soft 
From  many  instruments ;  or,  faint  and  lone, 
(Touch'd  by  his  gentle  hand,  or  by  my  own,) 
The  little  lute  its  chorded  notes  would  send 
Tender  and  clear  ;  and  with  our  voices  blend 
Cadence  fo  true,  that,  when  the  breeze  swept  by, 
One  mingled  echo  floated  on  its  sigh ! 

'*  And  still  as  day  by  day  we  saw  depart, 
/  was  the  living  idol  of  his  heart : 
How  to  make  joy  a  portion  of  the  air 
That  breathed  around  me,  seem'd  his  only  care. 
For  me  the  harp  was  strung,  the  page  was  turn'd ; 
For  me  the  morning  rose,  the  sunset  burn'd ; 
For  me  the  spring  put  on  her  verdant  suit ; 
For  me  the  summer  flower,  the  autumn  fruit ; 
The  very  world  seem'd  mine,  so  mighty  strove 
For  my  contentment,  that  enduring  love. 

*'  I  see  him  still,  dear  mother !     Still  I  hear 
That  voice  so  deeply  soft,  so  strangely  clear ; 
Still  in  the  air  wild  wandering  echoes  float. 
And  bring  my  dream's  sweet  music  note  for  note ! 


Oh!  shall  those  sounds  no  more  my  fancy  bless. 
Which  fill  my  heart  and  on  my  memory  press  f 
Shall  I  no  more  those  sunset  clouds  behold. 
Floating  like  bright  transparent  thrones  of  gold  f 
The  skies,  the  seas,  the  hills  of  glorious  blue  ; 
The  glades  and    groves,   with   glories  shining 

through ; 
The  bands  of  red  and  purple,  richly  seen 
Athwart  the  sky  of  pale,  faint,  gem -like  green ; 
When  the  breeze  slept,  the  earth  lay  hush'd  and 

still, 
When  the  low  sun  sank  slanting  from  the  hill, 
And  slow  and  amber-iing'd  the  moon  uprose, 
1*0  watch  his  farewell  hour  in  glory  close  f 
Is  all  that  radiance  past— gone  by  for  ever— 

And  must  there  in  its  stead  for  ever  be 
The  gray,  sad  sky,  the  cold  and  clouded  river, 

And  dismal  dwellings  by  the  wintry  seaf 
E'er  half  a  summer,  altering  day  by  day. 
In  fickle  brightness,  here,  hath  pass'd  away ! 
And  was  that  form  (whose  love  might  still  sustain) 
Nought  but  a  vapour  of  the  dreaming  brain  ?^ 
Would  I  had  slept  for  ever !" 

Sad  she  sigh'd ; 
To  whom  the  mournful  mother  thus  replied : — 

**  Upbraid  not  Heaven,  whose  wisdom  thus 
would  rule 
A  world  whose  changes  are  the  soul's  best  school : 
All  dream  like  thee,  and  'tis  for  mercy's  sake 
That  those  who  dream  the  wildest,  soonest  wake ; 
All  deem  perfection's  system  would  be  found 
In  giving  earthly  sense  no  stint  or  bound ; 
All  look  for  happiness  beneath  the  sun, 
And  each  expects  what  God  hath  given  to  tume, 

"  In  what  an  idle  luxury  of  joy 
Would  thy  spoil'd .heart  its  useless  hours  employ! 
In  what  a  selfish  loneliness  of  light 
Wouldsi  thou  exist,  read  we  thy  dream  aright! 
How  hath  thy  sleeping  spirit  broke  the  chain 
Which  knits  thy  human  lot  to  others'  pain, 
And  made  this  world  of  peopled  millions  seem 
For  thee  and  for  the  lover  of  thy  dream  ! 

'*  Think  not  my  heart  with  cold  indifference 

heard 
The  various  feelings  which  in  thine  have  stirr'd. 
Or  that  its  sad  and  weary  currents  know 
Faint  sympathy,  except  for  human  woe : 
Well  have  the  dormant  echoes  of  my  breast 
Answer* d  the  joys  thy  gentle  voice  express'd ; 
Conjured  a  vision  of  the  stately  mate 
With  whom  the  flattering  vision  link'd  thy  fate  ; 
And  follow' d  thee  through  grove  and  woodlanO 

wild. 
Where  so  much  natural  beauty  round  thee  smiled. 

*'  What  man  so  worldly-wise,  or  chill'd  by  age. 
Who,  bending  o'er  the  faint  descriptive  page. 
Recalls  not  such  a  scene  in  some  far  nook— 
(Whereon  his  eyes,  perchance,  no  more  shall 

look;) 
Some  hawthorn  copse,  some  gnarl'd  majestic  tree, 
The  favourite  play- place  of  his  infancy  ? 
Who  has  not  felt  for  Cowper's  sweet  lament, 
When  twelve  years'  course  their  cruel  change  had 

sent; 
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Yet  must  the  dark  cloud  lour,  the  tempest  fall, 
And  the  same  chance  uf  shipwreck  waits  for  all. 
Happy  are  they  who  leave  the  harhouring  laud 
Not  for  a  summer  voyage,  hand  in  hand, 
Pleasure's  lij2;ht  slaves:  but  with  an  earnest  eye 
Hlxploring  all  the  future  of  their  sky  ; 
That  so,  when  Life's  career  at  length  is  past, 
To  the  right  haveii  they  may  steer  at  last. 
And  safe  from  hidden  rock,  or  open  gale. 
Lay  by  the  oar,  and  furl  the  slacken'd  sail, — 
To  anchor  deeply  on  that  tranquil  shore 
Where  vexing  storms  can  never  reach  them  more  ! 

•*  VVouldst    thou  bo   singled    out    by    partial 
Heaven 
The  ONE  to  whom  a  cloudless  lot  is  given  ? 
Look  round  the  world,  and  see  what  fate  is  there. 
Which  justice  can  pronounce  exempt  from  care : 
Though   bright   they  bloom    to  empty  outward 

show. 
There  lurks  in  each  some  canker-worm  of  woe  ; 
Still  by  some  thorn  the  onward  step  is  crossed. 
Nor  least  repining  those  who're  envied  most : 
The  poor  have  struggling,  toil,  and  wounded  pride. 
Which  seeks,  and  seeks  in  vain,  its  rags  to  hide  ; 
The  rich,  cold  jealousies,  intrigues,  and  strife, 
And  hcart-sick  discontent  which  poisons  life  ; 
The  loved  are  parted  by  the  hand  of  Death, 
The  hated  live  to  curse  each  other's  breath  : 
The  wealthy  noble  mourns  the  want  of  heirs ; 
While,  each  the  object  of  incessant  prayers. 
Gay,  hardy  sons,  around  the  widow's  board, 
With  careless  smiles  devour  her  scanty  hoard  ; 
And  hear  no  sorrow  in  her  stifled  sigh. 
And  see  no  terror  in  her  anxious  eye,^ 
While  she  in  fancy  antedates  the  time 
When,  scattered  far  and  wide  in  many  a  clime, 
These  heirs  to  nothing  but  their  father's  name 
Must  f am  fhoir  bread,  and  struggle  hard  for  fame ; 
To  sultry  India  sends  her  fair-hair'd  boy^ 
Sees  the  dead  desk  another's  youth  employe 
And  parts  with  one  to  sail  the  uncertain  main. 
Never  perhaps  on  earth  to  meet  again ! 

"  Nor  e'en  does  love,  whose  fresh  and  radiant 
beam 
Gave  added  brightness  to  thy  wandering  dream, 
Preserve  from  bitter  touch  of  ills  unknown, 
But  rather  brings  strange  sorrows  of  its  own. 
Various  the  ways  in  which  our  souls  are  tried  ; 
Love  often  fails  where  most  our  faiih  relied  ; 
Some  wayward  heart  may  win,  without  a  thought, 
That  which  thine  own  by  sacrifice  had  bought; 
May  carelessly  aside  the  treasure  cast. 
And  yet  be  madly  worshipp'd  to  the  last ; 
Whilst  thou,  forsaken,  grieving,  left  to  pine. 
Vainly  may*st  claim  his  plighted  faith  as  thine ; 
Vainly  his  idol's  charms  with  thine  compare, 
And  know  thyself  as  young,  as  bright,  as  fair; 
Vainly  in  jealous  pangs  consume  thy  day. 
And  waste  the  sleepless  night  in  tears  away  ; 
Vainly  with  forced  indulgence  strive  to  smile 
In  the  cold  world,  heart-br>ken  all  the  while. 
Or  from  its  glittering  and  mquiet  crowd. 
Thy  brain  on  fire,  thy  spirit  crush'd  and  bow'd, 
Creep  home  unnoticed,  there  to  weep  alone, 
.Mock'd  bv  a  claim  which  gives  thee  not  thine  own, : 
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Which  leaves  thee  bound  through  all  thy  blighted 

youth 
1*0  him  whose  perjured  soul  hath  broke  its  truth  ; 
While  the  just  world,  beholding  thee  bereft, 
Scorns — not  his  sin — but  thee,  for  being  left ! 

"  Ah  !  never  to  the  sensualist  appeal. 
Nor  deem  his  frozen  bosom  aught  can  feel. 
Affection,  root  of  all  fond  memories. 
Which  bids  what  once  hath  charm'd  for  ever 

please. 
He  knows  not :  all  thy  beauty  could  inspire 
Was  but  a  sentiment  of  low  desire : 
If  from  thy  cheek  the  rose's  hue  be  gone, 
How  should  love  slay  which  loved  for  that  alone  ' 
Or,  if  thy  youthful  face  be  still  as  bright 
As  when  it  first  entranced  his  eager  sight, 
Thou  art  the  tame  ;  there  is  thy  fault,  thy  crime. 
Which  fades  the  charms  yet  spared  by  rapid  time 
Talk  to  him  of  the  happy  days  gone  by, 
Conceal'd  aversion  chills  his  shrinking  eye: 
While  in  thine  agony  thou  still  dost  rave. 
Impatient  wishes  doom  thee  to  the  grave  ; 
And  if  his  cold  and  selfish  thought  had  power 
T'  accelerate  the  fatal  final  hour. 
The  silent  murder  were  already  done. 
And  thy  white  tomb  would  glitter  in  the  sun. 
What  wouldst  thou  hold  by  ?     What  is  it  to  him 
That  for  his  sake  thy  weeping  eyes  are  dim  T 
His  pall'd  and  wearied  senses  rove  apart. 
And  for  his  heart — thou  never  hadst  his  heart. 

**  True,  there  is  better  love,  whose  balance  just 
Mingles  soul's  instinct  with  our  grosser  dust. 
And  leaves  afl*eciion,  strengthening  day  by  day, 
Firm  to  assault,  impervious  to  decay. 
To  such,  a  star  of  hope  thy  love  shall  be 
Whose  steadfast  light  he  still  desires  to  see  ; 
And  age  shall  vainly  mar  thy  beauty's  grace, 
Or  wantons  plot  to  steal  into  thy  place. 
Or  wild  temptation,  from  her  hidden  bowers. 
Fling  o'er   his  path    her  bright  but   poisonotu 

flowers, — 
Dearer  to  him  than  all  who  thus  beguile, 
Thy  faded  face,  and  thy  familiar  emile  ; 
Thy  glance,  which  still  hath  welcomed  him  for 

years. 
Now  bright  with  gladness,  and  now  dim  with 

tears ! 
And  if  (for  we  are  weak)  division  come 
On  wings  of  discord  to  that  happy  home. 
Soon  is  the  painful  hour  of  anger  past. 
Too  sharp,  too  strange  an  ngony  to  last; 
And.  like  some  river's  bright  abundant  tide 
Which  art  or  accident  hath  forced  aside. 
The  well-springs  of  aflfection,  gushing  o'er. 
Back  to  their  natural  channels  flow  once  more. 

"  Ah  !  sad  it  is  when  one  thus  link'd  departs  . 
When  death,  that  mighty  severer  of  true  hearts, 
Sweeps  through  the  halls  so  lately  loud  in  mirth. 
And  leaves  pale  sorrow  weeping  by  the  hearth  * 
Bitter  it  is  to  wander  there  alone, 

Toiill  the  vacant  place,  the  empty  chair, 
With  a  dear  vision  of  the  loved  one  gone, 

And  start  to  see  it  vaguely  melt  in  air ! 
Bitter  to  find  all  joy  that  once  hath  been 

Double  its  value  when  'tia  passM  away,— 
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'*  True,  ere  thou  meet* at  that  long  and  dream- 
less sleep, 
Thy  heart  must  ache — thy  weary  eyes  must  weep : 
It  is  our  human  lot !     The  fairest  child 
That  e'er  on  loving  mother  brightly  smiled, — 
Most  watch'd,  most  tended— ere  his  eyelids  close 
Hath  had  his  little  share  of  infant  woes, 
And  dies  familiar  with  a  sense  of  grief, 
Though  for  ail  else  his  life  hath  been  too  brief ! 
But  shall  we  therefore,  murmuring  against  God, 
Question  the  justice  of  his  chastening  rod, 
And  look  to  earthly  joys  as  though  they  were 
The  prize  immortal  souls  were  given  to  share  ? 

"  Oh  !  were  such  joys  and  this  vain  world  alone 
The  term  of  human  hope — where,  where  would 
bo 
The  victims  of  some  tyranny  unknown. 

Who  sank,  still  conscious  that  the  mind  was  free  ? 
They  that  have  lain  in  dungeons  years  on  years, 
No  voice  to  cheer  their  darkness, — they  whose 
pain 
Of  horrid  torture  wrung  forth  blood  with  tears, 

MurderM,  perhaps,  for  some  rapacious  gain, — 
They  who  have  stood,  bound  to  the  martyr's  stake, 
While  the  sharp  flames  ate  through  the  blister- 
ing skin, — 
They  that  have  bled  for  some  high  cause's  sake, — 

They  that  have  perishM  for  another's  sin, 
And  from  the  scaffold  to  that  God  appealed 
To  whom  the  naked  heart  is  all  reveal'd. 
Against  the  shortening  of  life's  narrow  span 
By  the  bUnd  rage  and  false  decree  of  man  ? 
And  where  obscurer  sufferers — they  who  slept 

And  left  no  name  on  history's  random  page, — 
But  in  God's  book  of  reckoning,  sternly  kept. 
Live  on  from  year  to  year,  from  age  to  age  7 
The  poor — the  labouring  poor !  whose  weary  lives, 
Through  many  a  freezing  night  and  hungry  day, 
Are  a  reproach  to  him  who  only  strives 
In  luxury  to  waste  his  hours  away, — 
The  patient  poor!  whose  insufHcient  means 

Make  sickness  dreadful,  yet  by  whose  low  bed 
Oft  in  meek  prayers  some  fellow-sufferer  leans. 
And  trusts  in  Heaven  while  destitute  of  bread ; 
The  workhouse  orphan,  left  without  a  friend  ; 

Or  weak  forsaken  child  of  wnnt  and  sin, 
Whose  helpless  life  begins,  as  it  must  end. 

By  men  disputing  who  shall  take  it  in; 
Who  clothe,  who  aid  that  spark  to  linger  here. 

Which  for  mysterious  purpose  God  hath  given 
To  struggle  through  a  day  of  toil  and  fear. 
And  meet  him — with  the  proudest — up  in  Hea- 
ven !  I 
These  were,  and  are  not: — shall  we  therefore 

deem 
That  they  have  vanished  like  a  sleeper's  dream  f 
Or  that  one  half  creation  is  to  know 
Luxurious  joy,  and  others  only  woe, 
And  so  go  down  into  the  common  tomb, 
With  none  to  question  their  unequal  doom  f 
Shall  we  give  credit  to  a  thought  so  fond  ? 
Ah  !  no — the  world  beyond — the  world  beyond ! 
There,  shall  the  desolate  heart  regain  its  own ! 
There,  the  oppress'd  shall  stand  before  God's 

throne ! 
There,  when  the  tangled  web  is  all  explain'd. 
Wrong  suffer'd,  pain  inflicted,  grief  disdain' d. 


Man's  proud  mistaken  judgments  and  false  scorn 
Shall  melt  like  mists  before  the  uprising  morn, 
And  holy  truth  stand  forth  serenely  bright. 
In  the  rich  flood  of  God's  eternal  light  I 

"  Then  shall  the  Lazarus  of  the  earth  have 
rest — 
The  rich  man  judgment — and  the  grieving  breoai 
Deep  peace  for  ever.    Therefore  look  thou  not 
So  much  to  what  on  earth  shall  be  thy  lot. 
As  to  thy  fate  hereafter, — to  that  day 
When  Uke  a  scroll  this  world  shall  pass  away. 
And  what  thou  here  hast  done,  or  here  enjoy'd, 
Import  but  to  thy  soiil: — all  else  destroy'd ! 

"  And  have  thou  faith  in  human  nature  still ; 
Though  evil  thoughts  abound,  and  acts  of  ill; 
Though  innocence  in  sorrow  shrouded  be. 
And  tyranny's  strong  step  walk  bold  and  free  ! 
For  many  a  kindly  generous  deed  is  done 
Which  leaves  no  record  underneath  the  sun, — 
Self-abnegating  love  and  humble  worth, 
Which  yet  shall  consecrate  our  sinful  earth  ! 
He  that  deals  blame,  and  yet  forgets  to  praise, 
Who  sets  brief  storms  against  long  summer-days. 
Hath  a  sick  judgment.     Shall  the  usual  joy 
Be  all  forgot,  and  nought  our  minds  employ, 
Through  the  long  course  of  ever-varying  years. 
But  temporary  pain  and  casual  tears  ? 
And  shall  we  all  condemn,  and  (dl  distrust, 
Because  some  men  are  false  and  some  unjust? 
Forbid  it  Heaven !  far  better  'twere  to  be 
Dupe  of  the  fond  impossibility 
Of  light  and  radiance  which  thy  vision  gave 
Than  thus  to  live  suspicion's  bitter  slave. 
Give  credit  to  thy  mortal  brother's  heart 
For  all  the  good  that  in  thine  own  hath  part, 
And,  cheerfully  as  honest  prudence  may. 
Trust  to  his  proffer'd  hand's  protecting  stay : 
For  God,  who  made  this  teeming  earth  so  full, 
And  made  the  proud  dependent  on  the  dull — 
The  strong  upon  the  weak — thereby  would  show 
One  common  bond  should  link  us  all  below. 

**  And  visit  not  with  a  severer  scorn 
Faults,  whose  deep  root  was  with  our  nature  bom 
From  which — though  others  woo'd  thee  just  as 

vain — 
Thou,  differently  tempted,  didst  abstain: 
Nor  dwell  on  points  of  creed — assuming  right 
To  judge  how  holy  in  his  Maker's  sight 
Is  he  who  at  a  different  altar  bends ; 
For  hence  have  risen  the  bitterest  feuds  of  friends. 
The  wildest  wars  of  nations  ;  age  on  age 
Hath  desecrated  thus  dark  history's  page ; 
And  still  (though  not,  perhaps,  with   fire   and 

sword) 
Reckless  we  raise  *  The  banner  of  the  Lord  !' 
Mock  Heaven's  calm  mercy  by  the  plea  we  make. 
That  all  is  done  for  gentle  Jesus'  sake, — 
Disturb  the  consciences  of  weaker  men, — 
Employ  the  scholar's  art,  the  bigot's  pen,— 
And  rouse  the  wrathful  and  the  spirit-proud 
To  language  bitter,  vehement,  and  loud, 
Whose  unconvincing  fury  wounds  the  ear. 
And  seeking,  with  some  sharp  and  haughty  fneer, 
How  best  the  opposing  party  may  be  stung,— 
Pleads  for  religion  with  a  devil's  tongue !    f 
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/'•'•  *  .  **  P<aee  ui  aer  srai«a  bean,  zad  virgin  friTe  V 

^r     .',  'f^  »tA  *fA  •*'.f\/r»%  itfnfn  'A  Sfe,  Hfc*  wti«  'he  chf d  of  paonoa.  and  of  «uxne, 

T'tffru  "/  '>»*  •*»'^r.  mff>>^f  fr.^n4,  or  wife; 

AtfAfA*,  •mh^ti  \fiirf*A  *A  (frrinrt^'n  Mi\ft 

i^nftn  htn  intui  \tt-iti\  tt\^m  hft  kifwlljr  hresat, 
Af»4  t$MU9  >Hif  pf0Wtir  I//  •o</rh«;  him  irjfo  retf,— 
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^.;  •*»►»*  nr^ -^*.  nl  es  aos 
L*«tt:ff  I'm 


Ea4f.hii  her  iuhmr.  vA  at  oobSe  binh ; 
TTvxQgfi  too  o:«cure  C^r  good  or  *fil  fimte. 
fier  onksovn  notfaer  fiKlcd  from  the  caiitk. 

riL 

And  what  that  &ir  West  Indian  did  b«rid«. 
None  knew  bathe,  who  le^  ot  all  might  tell.— 
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But  that  she  lived,  and  loved,  and  lonely  died, 
And  sent  this  orphan  child  with  him  to  dwell. 

IV. 

Oh  !  that  a  fair  and  innocent  young  face 
Should  have  a  poison  in  its  looks  alone, 

To  raise  up  thoughts  of  sorrow  and  disgrace 
And  shame  most  bitter,  although  not  its  own  f 

V. 

Cruel  were  they  who  flung  that  heavy  shade 
Across  the  life  whose  days  did  but  begin ; 

Cruel  were  they  who  crushed  her  heart,  and  made 
Her  youth  pay  penance  for  his  youth* s  wild  sin; 

VI. 

Yet  so  it  was ; — among  her  father's  friends 
A  cold  compassion  made  contempt  seem  light. 

But,  in  "the  world,'*  no  justice  e'er  defends 
The  victims  of  their  tortuous  wrong  and  right : — 

VIL 

And  "  moral  England,"  striking  down  the  weak. 

And  smiling  at  the  vices  of  the  strong,* 
On  her,  poor  chiU !   her  parent*s  guilt  would 
wreak. 
And  that  w>ii:ch  was  her  grievance,  made  her 
wrong. 

VIII. 

The  wnrld  she  understood  not ;  nor  did  they 
Who  made  that  world, — ^hcr,  either,  understand; 

The  very  glory  of  her  features*  play 
Seem'd  like  the  language  of  a  foreign  hind ; 

IX. 

The  shadowy  feelings,  rich  and  wild  and  warm, 
That  glow'd  and  mantled  in  her  lovely  face,^ 

The  slight  full  beauty  of  her  youthful  form. 
Its  gentle  majesty,  its  pliant  grace,^ 

X. 

The  languid  lustre  of  her  speaking  eye. 

The  indolent  smile  of  that  bewitching  month, 

(Which  more  than  all  betrayed  her  natal  sky, 
And  left  us  dreaming  of  the  sunny  South,)— 

XI. 

The  passionate  variation  of  her  blood. 

Which  rose  and  sank,  as  rise  and  rink  the 
waves, 


XIV. 

Which  she  would  shrink  from,  as  the  gentle 
plant, 

Fern-leaved  Mimosa,  folds  itself  away ; 
SuiTering  and  sad  ; — for  easy  'twas  to  daunt 

One  who  on  earth  had  no  protecting  stay. 

XV. 

And  often  to  her  eye's  transparent  lid 
The  unshed  tears  would  rise  with  sudden  start. 

And  sink  again,  as  though  by  reason  chid. 
Back  to  their  gentle  home,  her  wounded  heart : 

XVL 

Even  as  some  gushing  fountain  idly  wells 
Up  to  the  prison  of  its  marble  side. 

Whose  power  the  mountain  wave  forever  quells,-^ 
So  rose  her  tears — so  stemm'd  by  virgin  pride 

XVII. 

And  so  more  lonely  each  succeeding  day, 
As  she  her  lot  did  better  understand. 

She  lived  a  life  which  had  in  it  decay, 
A  flower  transplanted  to  too  cold  aland, — 

XVIII. 

Which  for  a  while  gives  out  a  hope  of  bloom, 
Then  fades  and  pines,  because  it  may  not  feel 

The  freedom  and  the  warmth  which  gave  it  room 
The  beauty  of  its  nature  to  reveal. 

XIX. 

For  vainly  would  the  heart  accept  its  lot 
And  rouse  its  strength  to  bear  avow'd  contempt ; 

Scorn  vnll  be  felt  as  scorn, — deserved  or  not,— 
And  from  its  bitter  spell  none  stand  exempt 

XX. 

There  is  a  basilisk  power  in  human  eyes 
When  they  would  look  a  fellow-creature  down, 

'Neath  which  the  faint  soul  fascinated  lies, 
Struck  by  the  cold  sneer  or  the  with' ring  frown. 

XXI. 

I  But  one  there  was,  among  that  cruel  crowd, 
Whose  nature  AaZ/'rebeU'd  against  the  chain 
Which  fashion  flung  around  him ;  though  too 
proud 
To  own  that  slavery's  weariness  and  pain. 

XXII. 


g,  .         ,    ,  Too  proud  ;  perhaps  too  weak ;  for  custom  still 
With  every  change  of  her  most  changeful  mood,  i      ^^^^^  ^j^j^  ^^  j^^^  l^j^  ^^^  g^„,g  ^orn  free  ; 

They  start  and  chafe,  yet  bend  them  to  the  will 
Of  this  most  nameless  ruler, — so  did  he. 


Shocked   sickly   fashion's    pale   and   guarded 
slaves. 

XII. 

And  so  in  this  fair  world  she  stood  alone. 
An  alien  'mid  the  ever-moving  crowd, 

A  wandering  stranger,  nameless  and  unknown, 
fler  claim  to  human  kindness  disallow' d. 

XIII. 

But  ott  would  pa!*sion's  bold  and  burning  gaze. 

And  curiosity's  set  frozen  stare. 
Fix  on  her  beauty  in  those  early  days,^ 

And  coarsely  thus  her  loveliness  declare : 


XXIIL 

And  even  unto  him  the  worldly  brand 

Which  rested  on  her,  half  her  charm  effaced  ; 

Vainly  all  pure  and  radiant  did  she  stand, — 
Even  unto  him  she  was  a  thing  disgraced. 

XXIV. 

Had  she  been  early  doom'd  a  cloister'd  nun, 
To  Heaven  devoted  by  a  holy  vow — 

His  union  with  that  poor  deserted  one 
Had  seem'd  not  more  impossible  than  now. 
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XXV. 

He  could  have  loved  her — fervently  and  well ; 

But  still  the  cold  world  with  its  false  allure, 
Bound  his  free  liking  in  an  icy  spell, 

A  nd  made  its  whole  foundation  insecure. 

XXVL 

But  not  like  meaner  souls,  would  he,  to  prove 

A  vulgar  admiration,  her  pursue  ; 
For  though  his  glances  after  her  would  rove, 

As  something  beautiful,  and  strange,  and  new, 

XXVII. 

They  were  withdrawn  if  but  her  eye  met  his, 
Or,  for  an  instant  if  that  light  remained, 

They  soften*d  into  gentlest  tenderness. 
As  asking  pardon  that  his  look  had  pain*d. 

XXVIII. 

And  she  was  nothing  unto  him, — nor  he 
Aught  unto  her ;  but  each  of  each  did  dream 

In  the  still  hours  of  thought,  when  we  are  free 
To  quit  the  real  world  for  things  which  seem. 

XXIX. 

When  in  his  heart  love's  folded  wings  would  stir, 
And  bid  his  youth  choose  out  a  fitting  mate. 

Against  his  will  his  thoughts  roam'd  back  to  her, 
And  all  around  seemM  blank  and  desolate. 

XXX. 

When,  in  his  worldly  haunts,  a  smother*d  sigh 
Told  he  had  won  some  lady  of  the  land, 

The  dreaming  glances  of  his  earnest  eye 
Beheld  far  off  the  Creole  orphan  stand ; 

XXXI. 

And  to  the  beauty  by  his  side  he  froze, 
As  though  she  were  not  fair,  nor  he  so  young, 

And  turn'd  on  her  such  looks  of  cold  repose 
As  checked  the  trembling  accents  of  her  tongue, 

XXXII. 

And  bid  her  heart's  dim  passion  seek  to  hide 
Its  gathering  strength,  although  the  task  be  pain. 

Lest  she  become  that  mock  to  woman's  pride— 
A  wretch  that  loves  un woo' d,  and  loves  in  vain. 

XXXIII. 

So  in  his  heart  she  dwelt, — as  one  may  dwell 
Upon  the  verge  of  a  forbidden  ground ; 

And  oft  he  struggled  hard  to  break  the  spell 
And  banish  her,  but  vain  the  effort  found ; 

XXXIV. 

For  still  along  the  winding  way  which  led 
Into  his  inmost  soul,  unbidden  came 

Her  haunting  form, — and  he  was  visited 
By  echoes  soft  of  her  unspoken  name, 

XXXV 

Through  the  long  night,  when  those  we  love  teem 
near, 
However  cold,  however  far  away. 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  boating  dreams,  which 
cheer 
And  gives  ua  strength  to  meet  the  struggling 
day. 


XXX  VL 

And  when  in  twilight  hours  she  roved  apart. 
Feeding  her  love^sick  soul  with  visions  fair, 

The  shadow  o(his  eyes  was  on  her  heart. 
And  the  smooth  masses  of  his  shining  hair 

XXXVII. 

Rose  in  the  glory  of  the  evening  light. 
And,  where  she  wander'd,  glided  evermore, 

A  star  which  beam'd  upon  her  world's  lone  night. 
Where  nothing  glad  had  ever  shone  before. 

XXXVIII. 

But  vague  and  girlish  was  that  love, — no  hope. 
Even  of  familiar  greeting,  ever  cross' d 

Its  innocent,  but,  oh !  most  boundless  scope  ; 
She  loved  him, — and  she  knew  her  love  was  lost. 

XXXIX. 

She  gazed  on  him,  as  one  from  out  a  bark. 
Bound  onward  to  a  cold  and  distant  strand. 

Some  lovely  bay,  some  haven  fair  may  mark. 
Stretching  far  inward  to  a  sunnier  land  ; 

XL, 

Who,  knowing  he  must  still  sail  on,  turns  back 
To  watch  with  dreaming  and  most  mournful 
eyes 

The  ruffling  foam  which  follows  in  his  track. 
Or  the  deep  starlight  of  the  shoreless  skies. 

XLL 

Oh  !  many  a  hopeless  love  like  this  may  be,— 
For  love  will  live  that  never  looks  to  win ; 

Gems  rashly  lost  in  passion's  stormy  sea, 
Not  to  be  lifted  forth  when  once  cast  in ! 


PART  II. 


I. 

So  time  roH'd  on,  till  suddenly  that  child 
Of  southern  clime  and  feelings,  droop'd  and 
pined ; 
Her  cheek  wax'd  paler,  and  her  eye  grew  wild. 
And  from  her  youthful  form  all  strength  de- 
clined. 

n. 

'Twas  then  I  knew  her;  late  and  vainly  caird. 
To  "  minister  unto  a  mind  diseased," — 

When  on  her  heart's  faint  sickness  all   things 
pall'd, 
And  the  deep  inward  pain  was  never  eased  : 

in. 

Her  step  was  always  gentle,  but  at  last 

It  fell  as  lightly  as  a  wither'd  leaf 
In  autumn  hours  ;  and  wheresoe'er  she  passed 

Smiles  died  away,  she  look'd  so  full  of  grief. 

IV. 

And  more  than  ever  from  that  world,  where  siii. 
Her  father  hoped  to  place  her,  she  would  shrink . 


N. 
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Loving  to  be  alone,  her  thirst  to  fill 
From  the  sweet  fountains  where  the  dreamerB 
drink. 

V. 

One  eve,  beneath  the  acacia's  waving  bough, 
Wrapt  in  these  lonely  thoughta  she  sate  and 
read; 

[ler  dark  hair  parted  from  her  sunny  brow, 
Her  graceful  arm  beneath  her  languid  head ; 

VL 

And  droopingly  and  sad  she  hung  above 
The  open  page,  whereon  her  eyes  were  bent, 

With  looks  of  fond  regret  and  pining  love  ; 
Nor  heard  my  step,  so  deep  was  she  intent. 

vri. 

And  when  she  me  perceived,  she  did  not  start, 
But  lifted  up  those  soft  dark  eyes  to  mine, 

And  smiled,  (that  mournful  smile  which  breaks 
the  heart !) 
Then  glanced  again  upon  the  printed  line. 

VIIL 

"What  readest  thou?**  I  ask'd.     With  fervent 
gaze, 
As  though  she  would  have  scanned  my  inmost 
soul, 
She  turn'd  to  me,  and,  as  a  child  obeys 
The  accustom'd  question  of  revered  control, 

IX. 

She  pointed  to  the  title  of  that  book, 

(Which,  bending  down,  I  saw  was  **  Coralie,") 
Then  gave  me  one  imploring  piteous  look, 

And  tears,  too  long  restrained,  gush'd  fast  and 
free. 


X. 

It  was  a  tale  of  one,  whose  fate  had  been 
Too  like  her  own  to  make  that  weeping  strange ; 

Like  her,  transplanted  from  a  sunnier  scene ; 
Like  her,  allduird  and  blighted  by  the  change. 

XI. 

No  further  word  was  breathed  between  us  two  ;— 
No  confidence  was  made  to  keep  or  break  ;— 

But  since  that  day,  which  pierced  my  soul  quite 
through, 
My  hand  the  dying  girl  would  faintly  take, 

XII. 

And  murmur,  as  its  grasp  (ah !  piteous  end !) 
Retum'd  the  feeble  pressure  of  her  own, 

"  Be  with  me  to  the  last, — for  thou,  dear  friend. 
Hast  all  my  struggles,  all  my  sorrow  known  !*' 

XIIL 

She  died  ! — The  pulse  of  that  untrammell'd  heart 
Fainted  to  stillness.    Those  most  glorious  eyes 

Closed  on  the  world  where  she  had  dwelt  apart. 
And  her  cold  bosom  heaved  no  further  sighs. 

XIV. 

She  died  ' — and  no  one  moum'd,  except  her  sire, 
Who  for  a  while  look'd  out  with  eyes  more  dim ; 

Lone  was  her  place  beside  his  household  fire. 
Vanish' d  the  face  that  ever  smiled  on  him. 


XV. 


And  no  one  said  to  him — **  Why  moumest  thou  t" 
Because  she  was  the  unknown  child  of  fhame; 
(Albeit  her  mother  better  kept  the  vow 
Of  faithful  love,  than  some  who  keep  their 
fame.) 

XVI. 

Poor  mother,  and  poor  child ! — unvalued  lives  ! 

Wan  leaves  that  perish 'd  in  obscurest  shade  ! 
While  round  me  still  the  proud  world  stirs  and 
strives. 

Say,  shall  I  weep  that  ye  are  lowly  laid  T 

XVII. 

Shall  /  mourn  for  ye  T    No !— and  least  for  thee, 
Young  dreamer,  whose  pure  heart  gave  '.vay 
before 

Thy  bark  was  launch'd  upon  love's  stormy  sea, 
Or  treachery  wreck'd  it  on  the  farther  shore. 

XVIII. 

Least,  least  of  all  for  thee  !  Thou  art  gone  hence ! 

Thee  never  more  shall  scornful  looks  oppress, 
Thee  the  world  wrings  not  with  some  vain  pre- 
tence. 

Nor  chills  thy  tears,  nor  mocks  at  thy  distress. 

XIX. 

From  man's  injustice,  from  the  cold  award 
Of  the  unfeeling,  thou  hast  pass'd  away  ; 

Thou'rt  at  the  gates  of  light  where  angels  guard 
Thy  path  to  realms  of  bright  eternal  day. 

XX. 

There  shall  thy  soul  its  chains  of  slavery  burst, 
There,  meekly  standing  before  God's  high 
throne, 

Thou'lt  find  the  judgments  of  our  earth  reversed. 
And  answer  for  no  errors  but  thme  own. 
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I  CANNOT  LOVE  THEE! 

I  CANNOT  love  thee,  tho'  thy  soul 
Be  one  which  all  good  thoughts  control ; 
Altho'  thy  eyes  be  starry  bright, 
And  the  gleams  of  golden  light 
Fall  upon  thy  silken  hair. 
And  thy  forehead,  broad  and  fair ; 
Something  of  a  cold  disgust, 
(Wonderful,  and  most  unjust,) 
Something  of  a  sullen  fear 
Weighs  my  heart  when  thou  art  near ; 
And  my  soul,  which  cannot  twine 
Thought  or  sympathy  with  thine. 
With  a  coward  instinct  tries 
To  hide  from  thy  enamour'd  eyes. 
Wishing  for  a  sudden  blindness 
To  escape  those  looks  of  kindness ; 
Sad  she  folds  her  shivering  wings 
From  the  love  thy  spirit  brings, 


's 


T  *.C.;  l^i'H  z     f.^i:'  -?f 


i-*       -^       -'  '  .'■»■«         ^      ,J.-Er 

i*"       1^      »i.t       r- .,— ;        lA-r     ,0'   la«' 

^  --rr-r    ::•-    t     -  y  -rrt 

9 \,t    ;r.i     /  '-JiVt    .i'j^T^r 

*;     n'     ■i;»ir'u    «■■■■•      *   u*-    ^:^ 

'if      •.»     r..-»r  Tj-*  ,.     t-'V"'^  r.^  »^-» 
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AM  i>7  n^-*^  ',^^4  #v»4  *n/i  aur^ 
Til  !»•  ffcx^h  mj  tr^il  •»7navM. 

AM  mf  4r'>^'>3f  «p«nt  iiMlti ; 

AM  w.fK  •i/rh  •*r»r.jf<^  yrm'f  nm  g'fud 

^#  fr»y  f«fif  K^tnf*  /Ji^«  «w«7, 
AM  my  l.p  A«»fi  nrr^hinzfff 

F'/f  f  w*'*'^;  whtfi  fho«i  art  gone  ! 
FfM  to  ffond^f  o'er  th«  wbole. 
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Aari  I  ^raiae  rfuw.  »  I  ri. 
Winfli»m5r.  irearT.  fi.l  or 
To  117  '->iin  imr/.Unj  heart : 
Canskiir^  jr.  *«>  *aii«  'hj  par. 

To  my'wii'  :h^:r  ^Lst  I  zire. 
3fA)«t  prosaic.  pty*:riTe  : — 

And  :hy  a.:*  mc*:  fa^  ro  ricTr ; 
H'jw  ti»  po-w^n  cfrhr  mir.d 
Flar.'ercra  bi  rh<  «ri3*»-»t  nr.d, 
AM  th«  ra»erTi  GM  hith  i^en 
5^in  u  held  in  trost  for  Hearen  ; 
Laboarir.g  on  for  noble  ends, — 
5**e«df  to  thy  boyhood's  friends,— 
Hlow  to  giTe,  or  take,  oflenc«. — 
Fail  of  earnest  eloquence, — 
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Hopeful,  eager,  gay  of  cheer,— 
Frank  in  a'l  hy  dealings  here,— 
Ready  to  redress  the  wrong 
Of  the  weak  against  the  strong,— 
Keeping  up  an  honest  pride 
With  those  the  world  hath  deified, 
Bat  gently  bending  heart  and  brow 
To  the  helpless  and  the  low  ; — 
How,  in  brief,  there  dwells  in  theo 
All  that* 8  generous  and  free, 
All  that  may  most  aptly  move 
My  spirit  to  an  answering  love. 

But  in  vain  the  tale  is  told  ; 

Still  my  heart  lies  dead  and  cold. 

Still  it  wanders  and  rebels 

From  the  thought  that  thus  compels, 

And  refuses  to  rejoice 

Save  in  unconstrained  choice. 

Therefore,  when  thine  eyes  shall  read 

This,  my  book,  oh  take  thou  heed  ! 

In  the  dim  lines  written  here. 

All  shall  be  explained  and  clear ; 

All  my  lips  could  never  speak 

When  my  heart  grew  coward-weak,— 

All  my  hand  could  never  write, 

Tho*  I  planned  it  day  and  night,— 

AH  shall  be  at  length  confest, 

And  thouMi  forgive, — and  let  me  rest ! 

None  but  thou  and  I  shall  know 

Whose  the  doom,  and  whose  the  woe; 

None  but  thou  and  I  shall  share 

In  the  secret  printed  there ; 

It  shall  be  a  secret  still, 

Tho'  all  look  on  it  at  will ; 

And  the  eye  shall  read  in  Tain 

What  the  heart  cannot  explain. 

Each  one,  baffled  in  his  turn. 

Shall  no  more  its  aim  discern, 

Than  a  wanderer  who  might  look 

On  some  wizard's  magic  book, 

Of  the  darkly-worded  spell 

Where  deep-hidden  meanings  dwolL 

Memory,  fancy,  they  shall  task 

This  sad  riddle  to  unmask,— 

Or,  with  bold  conjectural  fame. 

Fit  the  pages  with  a  name ; — 

But  nothing  chall  they  understand, 

And  vainly  shall  the  stranger's  hand 

Essay  to  fling  the  leaves  apart. 

Which  bear  mt  message  to  tbt  heart ! 


THE  PICTURE  OP  SAPPHO 

I. 

Thou  !  whose  impassion'd  face 

The  painter  loves  to  trace. 
Theme  of  the  sculptor's  art  and  poet's  story^ 

How  msny  a  wand'ring  thought 

Thy  loveliness  hath  brought, 
Warming  the  heart  with  its  imagined  glory ! 

II. 

Yet,  was  it  history's  truth, 
That  tale  of  wasted  youth. 
Of  endless  grief,  and  love  forsaken  pining? 
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What  wen  thou,  thou  whose  woe 
The  old  traditions  show 
With  fame's  cold  light  around  thee  vainly  shining  f 

IIL 

Didst  thou  indeed  sit  there 

In  languid  lone  despair — 
Thy  harp  neglected  by  thee  idly  lying — 

Thy  soft  and  earnest  gaze 

Watching  the  lingering  rays 
In  the  far  west,  where  summer-day  was  dying— 

IV. 

While  with  low  rustling  wings. 

Among  the  quivering  strings 
The  murmuring  breeze  faint  melody  was  miking, 

As  though  it  wooed  thy  hand 

To  strike  with  new  command. 
Or  mourn'd  with  thee  because  thy  heart  was 
breaking  7 

V. 

Didst  thou,  as  day  by  day 
Roird  heavily  away. 

And  left  thee  anxious,  nerveless,  and  dejeetad. 
Wandering  thro'  bowers  beloved- 
Roving  where  he  had  roved— 

Team  for  his  presence,  as  for  one  expected? 

VI. 

Didst  thou,  with  fond  wild  eyes 

Fix'd  on  the  starry  skies. 
Wait  feverishly  for  each  new  day  to  waken— 

Trusting  some  glorious  mom 

Might  witness  his  return. 
Unwilling  to  believe  thyself  forsaken  ? 

VIL 

And  when  conviction  came. 

Chilling  that  heart  of  flame. 
Didst  thou,  O  saddest  of  earth's  grieying  daii|^ 
ters! 

From  the  Leucadian  steep 

Dash,  with  a  desperate  leap. 
And  hide  thyself  within  the  whelming  wmten? 

VIII. 

Yea.  in  their  hollow  breast 

Thy  heart  at  length  found  rest ! 
The  ever-moving  waves  above  thee  clonng : 

The  winds,  whose  ruffling  sigh 

Swept  the  blue  waters  by, 
Disturb'd  thee  not ! — thou  wert  in  peace  reposing! 

IX. 

Such  is  the  tale  they  tell ! 

Vain  was  thy  beauty's  spell- 
Vain  all  the  praise  thy  song  could  still  inspire  - 

Though  many  a  happy  band 

Rung  with  less  skilful  hand 
The  borrowed  love-note  of  thy  echoing  lyre. 

X. 

Famv,  to  thy  breaking  heart 

No  comfort  could  impart. 
In  vain  thy  brow  the  laurel  wreath  was  wearing; 

One  grief,  and  one  alone, 

Could  bow  thy  bright  head  down — 
Thou  wert  a  woman,  and  wert  left  despauing ! 


^i 
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Dim   i<fMf  'Hr vi^i  -'.^r  j{rv-«  ♦nin  rsf, 
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IV, 
ft«t  rJwuw  fVvrWM  p»m'4  «w»f ; 

Ffivjof ,  rfcnrririjf.  w*W\n%.  '•eepiny, 
Wsieii  thro'  tiii^'ii  dark  mi^r»i^ht  keeping. 
Till  TVT  (r>rni  tipp^Mt'dl 


Twtti  my  iotjl,  wKo^  ^mn^  nui^mjxn 
Krmw  rtfH  wb«^fe  »o  fmd  irtMr  pl«a«are, 

Of  ihf  hrjm«n  U>tc  ; 
And,  lookinif  on  fhy  radiant  brww, 
Mf  tip»  in  gt«dn#^flM  bre«>hed  ihe  vow 
Winch  wngtAt,  nn*  more  fair  than  thoa. 

Hare  regiater'd  abore. 

VI. 

And  now  I  fake  my  quiet  reat, 
With  my  head  upon  thy  breaat, 
I  will  make  no  further  queat 

In  fancy*8  realma  of  fight ; 
Fay,  nor  nymph,  nor  winged  apirit, 
Hhall  my  atore  of  lore  inherit ; 
More  thy  mortal  charm  doth  merit 

Than  dream,  howe? er  bright. 

VII. 

And  my  aoul,  like  aome  sweet  bird 
Whoat  aong  at  aummer  eve  ia  heard, 
When  the  breeze,  ao  lightly  atirr'd, 

Leaves  the  branch  unbent,— > 


*::«  irit  Ml   naxatsnant  «ni^. 

W'm  X  aim  ^xuatm 
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I'j  v^arv  vQ^c  lar  raociLi  ^ay  zebte  aauzd  ; 
f-j  ie9oia:«  mye.  'ae  ihnne  waentin  w»  acaad. 
y-jr  flmtn  'hi*  in*inii  i  err*  :n  daTv  at  Tore, 
Waen  -jac  rcii  ae-.c  a  noriarMi'*  bosom  wore,— 
Xoc  fliuta  rh«  amind  !  Far  over  hul  and  dell 
I:  wmkoi  he  echoea  vira  rriinnphaar  swrU  ; 
H«trd  cnuiac  'he  nstun?  of  rae  :iorrtem*s  fidi. 
From  caaiie  cn^  'o  roctfeaa  min'd  isalL 
Down  rae  riTr.e'a  predpiroos  devren:. 
Thro'  'iie  wild  fiiresc'a  rxsTiin^  boogns  it 
Upon  ";«  lake'ff  b(ae  boeooi  lia^er'd  iond. 
And  faiaziy  Mnamtr'd  from  toe  faiJa  beyood  : 


Pause ! — 'be  free  winds  rba;  joy oos  blast  hxve 
borne: — 
Dead  ia  the  hanier  I — aileat  be  the  bora ! 

Sound  not  the  bom !     Bethink  thee  of  the  dmj 
When  to  the  chaae  an  emperor  led  the  way  ; 
In  all  the  pnde  of  manhood'a  nobles:  prime. 
Untstned  by  sorrow,  atid  anrired  by  time. 
Life's  poises  »hrobbirg  in  hi$  eager  breast. 
Glad,  active,  visoroos. — who  is  now  at  rest  :^ 
How  he  gszed  round  him  with  his  eagle  eye. 
Leapt  the  dark  rocks  that  frown  a^nst  the  sky. 
Grasp'd  the  long  apear,  and  cnrbM  the  panting 

etced 
I  (Whose  fine  nerves  qtiiver  with  his    headlong 

speed,) 
At  the  wild  cry  of  danger  smiled  in  scorn. 
And  firmly  sounded  that  re-echoing  horn  ! 

Ah !  let  no  touch  the  ivory  tube  profane 
Which  drank  the  breath  of  living  Charlemagiie ; 
Let  not  like  blast  by  meaner  lips  be  blown. 
But  by  the  hunter's  side  the  horn  lay  down  ! 

Or,  following  to  his  palace,  dream  we  now 
Not  of  the  hunter's  strength,  or  forest  bough. 
But  woman's  love!      Her   offering    this,    pei 

chance, — 
This,  granted  to  each  stranger's  casual  glance. 
This,  gazed  upon  with  coldly  curious  eyes, 
Waa  giv'n  with  bluahea ,  and  received  with  sighs ! 
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We  see  her  not ; — no  mournful  angel  stands 
To  guard  her  love*gift  from  our  careless  bands; 
Bat  fancy  brings  a  vision  to  our  view — 
A  woman's  form,  the  trusted  and  the  true: 
The  strong  to  suffer,  tho'  so  weak  to  dare, 
Patient  to  watch  through  many  a  day  of  care, 
Devoted,  anxious,  generous,  void  of  guile, 
And  with  her  whole  heart's  welcome  in  her  smile ; 
Even  such  I  see !     Her  maidens,  too,  are  there, 
And  wake,  with  chorus  sweet,  some  native  air ; 
But  tho'  her  proud  heart  holds  her  country  dear, 
And  tho'  she  loves  those  happy  songs  to  hear, 
She  bids  the  tale  be  hush'd,  the  harp  be  still. 
For  one  faint  blast  that  dies  along  the  hill. 
Up,  up,  she  springs ;  her  young  head  backward 

thrown ; 
•*  He  comes !  my  hunter  comes  .'—Mine  own — 


mine  own !" 


She  loves,  and  she  is  loved — her  gift  is  worn — 
'Tis  fancy,  all ! — And  yet — lay  down  the  horn! 

Love — life — what  are  ye  ? — since  lo  love  and  live 
No  surer  record  to  our  times  can  give  ! 
Low  lies  the  hero  now,  whose  spoken  name 
Could  fire  with  glory,  or  with  love  inflame ; 
Low  lies  the  arm  of  might,  the  form  of  pride, 
And  dim  tradition  dreameth  by  his  side. 
Desolate  stand  those  painted  palace-halls. 
And  gradual  ruin  mines  the  massy  walls. 
Where  frank  hearts  greeted  many  a  welcome 

guest. 
And  loudly  rang  the  beaker  and  the  jest ; — 
While  here,  within  this  chapel's  narrow  bound, 
Whose  frozen  silence  startles  to  the  sound 
Of  stranger  voices  ringing  thro'  the  air. 
Or  faintly  echoes  many  a  humble  prayer; 
Here,  where  the  window,  narrow  arch*d,  and 

hisrh. 
With  jenlous  bars  shuts  out  the  frer.  blue  sky,— 
Where  glimmers  down,  with  various- painted  ray, 
A  prison'd  portion  of  God's  glorious  day,— 
Where  never  comes  the  breezy  breath  of  mom, 
JFfere,  mighty  hunter,  feebly  wakes  thy  horn! 


TO  FERDINAND   SEYMOUR. 

Rosy  child,  with  forehead  fair. 
Coral  lip,  and  ehinine  hair, 
In  whose  mirthful  clever  eyes 
Such  a  world  of  gladness  lies ; 
As  thy  loose  curls  idly  straying 
O'er  thy  mother's  cheek,  while  playing, 
Blend  her  soft  lock's  shadowy  twine 
With  the  glittering  light  of  thine,— 
Who  shall  say,  who  gazes  now, 
Which  is  fairest,  she  or  thou  f 

In  sweet  contrast  are  ye  met, 
Such  as  heart  could  ne'er  forget  x 
Thou  art  brilliant  as  a  flower. 
Crimsoning  in  the  sunny  hour; 
Merry  as  a  singing-bird. 
In  the  crrcen  wood  sweetly  heard ; 
Restless  as  if  fluttering  wings     ' 
Bore  thee  on  thy  wanderings ; 


Ignorant  of  all  distress. 

Full  of  childhood's  carelessness. 

She  is  gentle ;  she  hath  known 
Something  of  the  echoed  tone 
Sorrow  leaves,  where'er  it  goes, 
In  this  world  of  many  woes. 
On  her  brow  such  shadows  are 
As  the  faint  cloud  gives  the  star, 
Veiling  its  most  holy  light, 
Tho'  it  still  be  pure  and  bright; 
And  the  colour  in  her  cheek 
To  the  hue  on  thine  is  weak. 
Save  when  flush' d  with  sweet  surprisef 
Sudden  welcomes  light  her  eyes ; 
And  her  softly  chisel'd  face 
(But  for  living,  moving  grace) 
Looks  like  one  of  those  which  beam 
In  th'  Italian  painter's  dream, — 
Some  beloved  Madonna,  bending 
O'er  the  infant  she  is  tending ; 
Holy,  bright,  and  undefiled 
Mother  of  the  Heaven-born  child ; 
Who,  tho*  painted  strangely  fair, 
Seems  but  made  for  holy  prayer. 
Pity,  tears,  and  sweet  appeal. 
And  fondness  such  as  angels  feel; 
Baffling  earthly  passion's  sigh 
With  serenest  majesty ! 

Oh !  may  those  enshrouded  yean 
Whose  fair  dawn  alone  appears,- 
May  that  brightly  budding  life. 
Knowing  yet  nor  sin  nor  strife,— 
Bring  its  store  of  hoped-for  joy, 
Mother,  to  thy  laughing  boy! 
And  the  good  thou  dost  impart 
Lie  deep-treasured  in  his  heart. 
That,  when  he  at  length  shall  s'trire 
In  the  bad  world  where  we  live. 
Thy  sweet  name  may  still  be  blest 
As  one  who  taught  his  soul  true  rest ! 
Maiden- Bradley  f  1838. 


THE    MOTHER'S    HEART. 

I. 

When  flrst  thou  camest,  gentle,  shy,  and  fond. 
My  eldest-bom,  flrst  hope,  and  dearest  treasure, 

My  heart  received  thee  with  a  joy  beyond 
All  that  it  yet  had  fell  of  earthly  pleasure; 

Nor  thought  that  any  love  again  might  be 

So  deep  and  strong  as  that  I  felt  for  thee. 

n. 

Faithful  and  true,  with  sense  beyond  thy  years. 

And  natural  piety  that  lean'd  to  Heaven  ; 
Wrung  by  a  harsh  word  suddenly  to  tears, 

Yet  patient  of  rebuke  when  justly  given- 
Obedient — easy  to  be  reconciled— 
And  meekly  cheerful — such  wert  thou,  my  child ! 

III. 

Not  drilling  to  be  left ;  still  by  my  side 
Haunting  my  walks,  while  summer-dmr 
dying ; — 
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lamw  no  paleness  on  thf  cbeek. 
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But  still  the  blind  man  heard  thee  speak 
In  accents  made  to  bless  and  soothe : 

Still  he  could  feel  thy  guiding  hand 

As  thro'  the  woodlands  wild  we  ranged, — 

Still  in  the  summer  light  could  stand, 
And  know  thy  heart  and  yoics  unchanged. 

vin. 

And  still,  beloved,  till  life  grows  cold. 

We'll  wander  'neath  a  genial  sky, 
And  only  know  that  we  are  old 

By  counting  happy  years  gone  by  : 
For  thou  to  me  art  still  as  fair 

As  when  those  happy  years  began,— 
When  first  thou  cam'st  to  soothe  and  share 

The  sorrows  of  a  sightless  man ! 

IX. 

Old  Time,  who  changes  all  below. 

To  wean  men  gently  for  the  grave. 
Hath  brought  us  no  increase  of  woe, 

And  leaves  us  all  he  ever  gave  : 
For  I  am  still  a  helpless  thing, 

Whose  darkened  world  is  cheer'd  by  thee— 
And  thou  art  she  whose  beauty's  spring 

The  blind  man  vainly  yearn' d  to  see  ! 


THE   FALLEN    LEAVES. 

I. 

Ws  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves, 

Young  children  at  our  play, 
And  laugh  to  see  the  yellow  things 

Go  rustling  on  their  way : 
Right  merrily  we  hunt  them  down, 

The  autumn  winds  and  we. 
Nor  pause  to  gaze  where  snow-drifts  lie, 

Or  sunbeams  gild  the  tree  : 
With  dancing  feet  we  leap  along 

Where  wiiher'd  boughs  are  strown ; 
Nor  past  nor  future  checks  our  ■ong— 

Tta  pnamU  b  onr  own. 


II. 

We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves 

In  youth's  enchanted  spring- 
When  Hope  (who  wearies  at  the  last) 

First  spreads  her  eagle  wing. 
We  tread  with  steps  of  conscious  strength 

Beneath  the  leafless  trees, 
And  the  colour  kindles  on  our  cheek 

As  blows  the  winter  breeze ; 
While,  gazing  towards  the  cold  gray  sky, 

Clouded  with  snow  and  rain. 
We  wish  the  old  year  all  past  by, 

And  the  young  spring  come  agaiXL 

III. 

We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves 

In  manhood's  haughty  prime- 
When  first  our  pausing  hearts  begin 

To  love  •*  the  olden  time ;" 
And,  as  we  gaze,  we  sigh  to  think 

How  many  a  year  hath  pass'd 
Since  'neath  those  cold  and  faded  tree* 

Our  footsteps  wander'd  last; 
And  old  companions — now  perchance 

Elstranged,  forgot,  or  dead — 
Come  round  us,  as  those  autumn  leaves 

Are  crush'd  beneath  our  tread. 

IV. 

We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves 

In  our  own  autumn  day — 
And,  tott'ring  on  with  feeble  stepj, 

Pursue  our  cheerless  way. 
We  look  not  back — too  long  ago 

Hath  all  we  loved  been  lost; 
Nor  forward — for  we  may  not  live 

To  see  our  new  hope  cross' d : 
But  on  we  go — the  sun's  faint  beam 

A  feeble  warmth  imparts— 
Childhood  without  its  joy  retnro^— 

TkM  fre9ent&\B  our  hearts ! 


.> 


ROBEBT  POLLOE. 
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iMm.  ;n   R*mrn»w^in».— Tm<»ri»  lia  p»mnt«  «we  am  ^vtir»  if  aleamntneap.  -md  lil  iier  juhm   mtk 

*tfjtiimM  :n  -i^r:iltiirti  itunmf^     lie  ;pii» -artr  peicR.'     Tje  ?  i«.    Tow*»v«i^r.  tHBer^s  iimaeif  -o 

{invnfii^  If'  h«  ihilitTT  for  ▼hirn  v*  jt^hi  ittenmnto  ihow  jmiw  :ii^;g^  T^fan  rpnder  he  ine.  md  iiaw 

iHmin^iV^wii.  wl  ii«  ''riwriif  i^r^^rninprt  'o  <«iti<»  ^oomy  he  -aui  TiaKe  He  -jmer.     Ei»   7oianie. 

aifw  mm  iVir'li'^  •hur'rn.     ff*»  »!w  ir--v»niin^v  **n-  frnm  le^nnin^  'o  ^nd.  :»  si   i'.vt'm  picture    .if 

f#rwi  v   Iw  '^ii»*»p»ify  It' •''t'.i^^o^r.   j»»i«t5  le  «p'  "^i^raih  ina  Tvsigeanre ;  .r  nnrnina  !iii!e   u  cither. 

plM^iHimaetf  ir^ih  wiinnr  *o  he^iutv  ^t  hpotn^;  wui  !inrtuni;    n  riaduen :   ana  wouia    empi  :hm 

Hnt  h«4  «*.:»r«*^v  ^nmnmnrwi  -h<^  '•tprrine  of  liw  rmder  'o  mai|nie  'tiax  man  was  rreaiea  >Jiiiy  'o  oe 

•wirtniirfy  :mo**i»'M.  haf  i -r^wr  n  ^h^  *n»i!h 'ifE*!-  .''nca  :■  TnhaDoiiy  too  much  he.  3i»ide  wTih 
flflp^  wqn  r<^i»nmm«r>ri^  -u»  -h^  'iniy  mtfRine  orpirs-  Pieta  ^ho  vrrnov  'heniseives  ^with  be  reniment 
08mnf{  fiii9  li^.  fn  Aiii^.wtf.  ii^GTT.  he  •iJiirr<»d  ."^cor^  of  scred  aniiiecia.  Enaremi  at  arvinjr -.j  dir*frr 
kMWi,  and  i>r/v«»d<»d  'o  .'^nnrhamp'on.  wiih  *^ew  tnd  vjnTmi.  'tier  .anonr  •»ither  ro  s»ii)tiue  ir  crush 
&(  ^mh»'4tn^  finr  UMy.  Hie  mai«ly.  however,  :he  natuni  jenmiiana -md  .ienres 'if  man.  Tbey. 
eonrinned  •«  ;nrr*»j*ie.  ind  .n  rhe  .^eprembiBr  <if  'tieretore.  tiip  'he  w.ng»«u*  heir  own  fantrr  :  and. 
dMT  y^Jiraedied.  at  .^,hiHey  Cnmmnn.  Hwearfy  if  'hey  soar,  .i  la  wiih  the  paini'ui  tfuirer  of  a 
dMfh  in  r^  r>e  .amenred  ;  tor  pr'^habiy  a  wider  iiii'  wonnded  lird.  Retigioiis  poerrv  i».  :'ur  'ne  niiici 
fitr<«v>ar«(  -J^ith  ftimiicind  wvild  nof  t^nly  iuwe  rn«r  p«rT,  prejudiciai  ro  'lie  auae  u  prot'esBea  ro  advo- 
tar^t  hiw  naturt!  'atenrn  n«it  w<vii(l  have  prnduead  '^v<^<  ^  may  influence  die  head :  but  ii  rarely 
•  l»rifhfer!«are  or  mind  w  well  W!V)df  "  Refired  mnchea  the  aear-.  .Hen  are  drawn  trom  l«w 
m  ^«nr«7  lonelin^w^."  be  «iw  only  rhai  wfiidi  ihoiighia  and  vrcinoa  hooua.  ir  le^  by  fear  tiian 
m  eheerleiw  in  >Uf!ire,  and  lUi^rfimin^  in  Eeli-  p^rwaaKjn.  If  Reiigion  ae  in  **  Gorgon  rerrora 
ptm-,"^  clad,"  and  "mrcied  wuii  avengeful  band,'*  riie 

"fn  pUfumum  Atxt,  €fket  prodoced  moat  oe  annarural  and  rn&nairory. 

Aa^  jk^T*  of  (VMimvm  kmh,  wnrfciiiir  liM  ^%T  The   Piiera.  therefcire.  who  so  iiirroduce.    ntjver 

WHH  iwifhTy  ^«^f y,  iirtf  nntMptn>4,  recommend  ir.  Stick  a  course  m  ro  be  decrecaiec 

TJjrjmtn  .11  rh«  mia«.  ^  thnnfht ;  r^kteaa  «f  pate,  j,^  ^„^   j^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .,  ^^  ^,^^. 

bte.  Toe  beat  amiuanea  ro  pu^ty  are  aoarda"** 
5^>*)0  affAT  rhe  H^^rh  of  rfae  wnrer.  bia  poem,  rbrnughofit  JTaiare :  the  themes  rhai  inosr  reac.y 
"  The  Cooriw  of  Time.'*  arfra^ned  very  general  preaeor  ihemaelvea  to  fhe  Poet  are  rh«}sr  wrui  t: 
irr#tifKm.  ffe  bud  previotwiy  pnhfiabad  twoamrwa-  by  rbe  inreat  and  nlieac  way.  le»i  me  h«-4r.  -o  v.*-. 
lA  pf^#»e.  "Ralph  fiemmel,'*  a  rale  for  yoorb,  tae, — and  they  are  ail  gracetiiL  and  beaurifuj- ar.d 
imd  "The  Per^^^^ifed  Family,"  a  narrafi^  of  cfaeerfiiL  There  are,  ar.doubfediy.  many  inri- 
ifc*  imlUrm^M  of  the  Pr^a^^yferiatH,  during  the .  ooa  exccpriona  to  the  rule  wc  ha^e  ver.»^urt?u  to 
fiigll  0^  Charl«9  the  5^e/v>nd.  He  waa,  bow. '  by  down :  but  we  bebeve  rhey  are  sot  to  be  £uar:d 
drvef,  bey-nrl  f'nos  infl.ienre  of  cririd-^m.  when  amon^  wnten  who  have  exclosiitly  devoted 
bia  hor^  became  Urt^elf  the  mihject  of  ir.  If  haa  themaelvea  to  the  treatment  of  Religion,  in  verac. 
bMn  hfghtf  Uuded,^-we  think  too  hijjhly ;  and  Religion,  therefore,  ia  deprived  of  one  of  ira  most 
Hind  H  dttUcnh  to  tcrtmnl  (m  the  poipnlariry  it  haa  powerful  and  elective  advocates.  Ic  ia  made 
t^tkn^d.    The  poem  ia  in  blank  verie ;  and  ia  moat  influential.  i.ideed.  by  those  who  are  irdi- 


iMsrly  aa  long  aa  the  "  Paradiae  liO^t."    Ita 
p^d  ki  th«rrfore,  oninviting ;  yet  that  it  haa  been 


rectly  its  aupporers — who  describe  natural  ob- 
jects, and  excite  love  aa  well  as  veneration,  by 


MftTMfvely  read  cannot  be  donhted, — lererat  edi*  |  leading  the  mind  through  Stature  up  to  Nature*a 
^ona  hairing  from  rime  to  lime  appeared.    If  we  God ;— *•  the  meanest  "flower  that  blows"   has 


muf  not  A*incnire  fhe  author  aa  of  a  sickly  mind, 

we  perc^ivA  abundant  profji  that  he  was  of  a  dia- 

•wsd  constitnfion.    fie  arrays  religion  in  dark! finds 

lobM,  ftnd  conttders  it  unnecessary  to  portray  her  i  •'Good  bi  every  thiog 


been  made  to  teach  a  lesson;  and  be  beat  in* 
stmeta  the  reason,  and  directs  the  heart,  who 
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THE   COURSE   OP  TIME, 


BOOK  I. 


ANALYSIS. 

The  author  invokes  the  Eternal  Spirit  to  inspire  his 
song,  that  he  may  sing  **  the  Course  of  Time,'* 
**  the  second  birth,  and  final  doom  of  man," 
"  the  essential  truth — time  gone,  the  righteous 
saved,  the  wicked  damned,  and  Providence  ap- 
proved.'* 

Long  after  time  had  ceased  and  Eternity  had  rolled 
on  its  periods,  numbered  only  by  God  alone,  a 
stranger  spirit  arrives  '*high  on  the  hills  of  im- 
mortality,"  and  is  there  met  by  two  other  spirits, 
"youthful  sons  of  Paradise,"  who  greet  him 
with  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant," and  invite  him  to  ascend  to  the  throne 
of  God. 

The  stranger  informs  them,  that,  when  he  left  his 
native  world,  on  his  way  towards  Heaven,  he 
came  to  a  realm  of  darkness,  where  he  saw 
beings  of  "  all  shapes,  all  forms,  all  modes  of 
wretchedness,"  in  a  place  of  torment,  '*  burn- 
ing continually,"  and  dying  perpetually,  and 
heard  cursing  and  blasphemies :  the  meaning  of 
which  he  requests  them  to  unfold  to  him  :  but 
they  being  unable,  introduce  him  to  an  ancient 
bard  of  the  Earth,  and  all  three  request  him  to 
explain  to  them  the  wonders  of  the  place  of  tor- 
ments, and  prison  of  the  damned. 

The  bard  informs  them,  that  "the  place  the 
stranger  saw  was  Hell ;"  the  groans  he  heard, 
the  waitings  of  the  damned,  and  that  he  will 
have  his  asking,  and  that  *'  wondering  doubt, 
shall  learn  to  answer,"  while  he  gives  them  in 
brief  the  history  of  Man. 


Eternal  Spirit  !  God  of  truth  !  to  whom 
All  things  seem  as  they  are  ;  Thou  who  of  old 
The  prophet's  eye  unsealed,  that  nightly  saw, 
While  heavy  sleep  fell  down  on  other  men, 
In  holy  vision  tranced,  the  future  pass 
Before  him,  and  to  Judah's  harp  attuned 
Burdens  which  made  the  pagan  mountains  shake 
And  Zion's  cedars  bow — inspire  my  song; 
My  eye  unscale;  me  what  is  substance  teach. 
And  shadow  what,  while  I  of  things  to  come, 
As  past,  rehearsing,  sing  the  Course  of  Time, 
The  second  Birth,  and  final  Doom  of  man. 

The  muse,  that  soft  and  sickly  wooes  the  ear 
Of  love,  or  chanting  loud  in  windy  rhyme 
Of  fabled  hero,  raves  through  gaudy  tale 
Not  overfraught  with  sense,  I  ask  not;  such 
A  strain  befits  not  argument  so  high. 
Me  thought,  and  phrase,  severely  sifting  out 
The  whole  idea,  grant — uttering  as  'tis 
The  essential  truth — Time  gone,  the  righteous 

saved. 
The  wicked  damned,  and  Providence  approved. 

Hold  my  right  hand,  Almighty  !  and  me  teach 
To  strike  the  lyre,  but  seldom  struck,  to  notes 


Harmonious  with  the  morning  stars,  and  pure 
As  those  by  sainted  bards  and  angels  sung. 
Which  wake  the  echoes  of  eternity— 
That  fools  may  hear  and  tremble,  and  the  wise 
Instructed  listen,  of  ages  yet  to  come. 

Long  was  the  day,  so  long  expected,  past 
Of  the  eternal  doom,  that  gave  to  each 
Of  all  the  human  race  his  due  reward. 
The  sun — earth's  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  had 

ceased 
To  number  seasons,  days,  and  months,  and  years 
To  mortal  man  :  hope  was  forgotten,  and  fear  ; 
And  Time,  with  all  its  chance  and  change,  and 

smiles, 
And  frequent  tears,  and  deeds  of  villany. 
Or  righteousness — once  talked  of  much,  as  things 
Of  great  renown,  was  now  but  ill  remembered; 
In  dim  and  shadowy  vision  of  the  past. 
Seen  far  remote,  as  country,  which  has  left 
The  traveller's  speedy  step,  retiring  back 
From  morn  till  even  ;  and  long  Eternity 
Had  rolled  his  mighty  years,  and  with  his  years 
Men  had  grown  old:  the  saints,  all  home  returned 
From  pilgrimage,  and  war,  and  weeping,  long 
Had  rested  in  the  bowers  of  peace,  that  skirt 
'I  he  stream  of  life ;  and  long — alas,  how  long- 
To  them  it  seemed  !  the  wicked  who  refused 
To  be  redeemed,  had  wandered  in  the  dark 
Of  hell's  despair,  and  drunk  the  burning  cup 
Their  sins  had  filled  with  everlasting  woe. 

Thus  for  the  years  had  rolled,  which  none  but 
God 
Doth  number,  when  two  sons,  two  youthful  sons 
Of  Paradise,  in  conversation  sweet, 
(For  thus  the  heavenly  muse  instructs  me,  wooed 
At  midnight  hour  with  ofTcring  sincere 
Of  all  the  heart,  poured  out  in  holy  prayer,) 
High  on  the  hills  of  immortality. 
Whence  goodliest  prospect  looks  beyond  the  walls 
Of  heaven,  walked,  casting  oft  their  eye  far  thro* 
The  pure  serene,  observant,  if  returned 
From  errand  duly  finished,  any  came. 
Or  any,  first  in  virtue  now  complete, 
From  other  worlds  arrived,  confirmed  in  good. 

Thus  viewing,  one  they  saw,  on  hasty  wing 
Directing  towards  heaven  his  course  ;  and  now, 
His  flight  ascending  near  the  battlements 
And  lofty  hills  on  which  they  walked,  approached. 
For  round  and  round,  in  spacious  circuit  wide. 
Mountains  of  tallest  stature  circumscribe 
The  plains  of  Paradise,  whose  tops,  arrayed 
In  uncreated  radiance,  seem  so  pure. 
That  nought  but  angel's  foot,  or  saint's,  elect 
Of  God,  may  venture  there  to  walk  ;  here  oft 
The  sons  of  bliss  take  morn  or  evening  pastime, 
Delighted  to  behold  ten  thousand  worlds 
Around  their  suns  revolving  in  the  vast 
External  space,  or  listen  the  harmonies 
That  each  to  other  in  its  motion  sings. 
And  hence,  in  middle  heaven  remote,  is  seen 
The  mount  of  God  in  awful  glory  bright. 
Within,  no  orb  create  of  moon,  or  star. 
Or  sun  gives  light ;  for  God*s  own  countenance. 
Beammg  eternally,  gives  light  to  all ; 
But  farther  than  these  sacred  hills  his  will 
Forbids  its  flow — too  bright  for  eyes  beyond. 
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Long 


and  iitran^e.     I  passed   tbm 


Thin  Iff  the  last  tucent  o(  Virtue  ;  here  l^ng  was  my  way. 

AH  tnal  eniU,  and  hope  ;  h#*re  perfect  joy,  bounds 

Wirh  perfect  ri(;hteou«nes9,  which  to  these  het^Us  Which  Cxod  doth  set  to  li^ht.  ind  life,  and  loTe; 

Alone  can  n»e,  begins,  above  ail  fiEtlL — 


And  now,  on  wing  of  holy  ardour  strong. 
Hither  a«c*»nda  the  <«(ranger,  borne  upright; 
For  sfrani»f»r  he  did  neem,  with  curious  eye 
Of  nice  insp^^rjion  round  !«urveying  ail. 
And  at  rhfi  tV>ef  alic^hrs  of  thone  that  stood 
His  romini^.  who  the  hand  of  welcome  gave. 
And  the  embrace  sincere  of  holy  love; 
And  thuj),  wi;h  comely  greeting  kind,  began. 

Hail,  brother !  hail,  thou  smi  of  happiness  I 
Thou  son  beiov«»d  o(  f»od  !  welcome  to  heaven ! 
To  bliss  that  never  fades  !  thy  day  is  past 
Of  trial,  and  of  fear  ro  fall.     Well  done. 
Thou  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  now 
Into  the  joy  eternal  of  thy  Lord. 
Come  with  us,  and  behold  far  higher  sight 
Than  e'er  thy  heart  desired,  or  hope  conceived. 
See,  yonder  is  the  glorious  hill  of  God, 
*Bove  angePsgaze  in  brightness  rising  high. 
Come,  join  our  wing,  and  we  will  guide  thy  flight 
To  mysteries  of  everlasting  bliss; — 
The  tree,  and  fount  of  life,  the  eternal  throne, 
And  presence  chamber  of  the  King  of  kings. 
But  what  concern  hangs  on  thy  countenance, 
Unwont  within  this  place  ?  perhaps  thou  deem'st 
Thyself  unworthy  to  be  brought  before 
The  always  Ancient  One  7  so  are  we  too 
Unworthy ;  but  our  God  is  all  in  all. 
And  gives  us  boldness  to  approach  his  throne. 

Sons  of  the  Highest !  citizens  of  heaven  ! 
Began  the  new  arrived,  right  have  ye  judged: 
Unworthy,  most  unworthy  is  your  servant. 
To  stand  in  presence  of  the  King,  or  hold 
Most  distant  and  most  humble  place  in  this 
Abode  of  excellent  glory  unrevealed. 
But,  God  Almighty  be  for  ever  praised. 
Who,  of  his  fulness,  fills  me  with  all  grace 
And  ornament,  to  make  me  in  his  sight 
Well  pleasing,  and  accepted  in  his  court. 
Bat,  if  your  leisure  waits,  short  narrative 
Will  tell,  why  strange  concern  thus  overhangs 
My  face,  ill  seeming  here ;  and  haply,  too. 
Your  elder  knowledge  can  instruct  my  youth. 
Of  what  seems  dark  and  doubtful  unexplained. 

Oar  leisure  waits  thee:  speak;  and  what  we  can— 
Delighted  most  to  give  delight— we  will ; 
Though  much  of  mystery  yet  to  us  remains. 

Virtue — I  need  not  tell,  when  proved,  and  full 
Matured — inclines  us  up  to  God,  and  heaven. 
By  law  of  sweet  compulsion  strong  and  sure ; 
As  gravitation  to  the  larger  orb 
The  less  attracts,  through  matter's  whole  domain. 
Virtue  in  mo  was  ripe— >I  speak  not  this 
III  boast,  for  what  I  am  to  God  I  owe, 
Entirely  owe,  and  of  myself  am  nought. 
Equipped,  and  bent  for  heaven,  I  left  yon  world, 
My  native  sent,  which  scarce  your  eye  can  reach, 
Rolling  around  her  central  sun,  far  out. 
On  utmost  verge  of  light.     But  first  to  see 
What  lay  beyond  the  visible  creation 
Strong  curiosity  my  flight  impelled. 


Where  d<irkness   meets  with  day,  where 

meets 
Disorder,  dreadful,  waste,  and  wild ;  and  do^ 

j  The  dark,  eternal,  uncreated  night 
Ventured  alone.     Long,  long,  on  rapid  wing, 
I  sailed  through  empty,  nameless  rei^iona  vast. 
Where  utter  Notiiing  dwells,  unformed  and  void 
There  neither  eye.  nor  ear,  nor  any  sense 
Of  being  most  acute,  finds  object ;  there 
For  aught  external  still  you  ^arch  in  vain. 
Try  touch,  or  sight,  or  sracil ;  try  what  yoa  will. 
You  strangely  dnd  nought  but  yourself  alone. 
But  why  should  I  in  words  attempt  to  tell 
What  that  is  like  which  is — and  yet — ia  not  f 

I  This  past,  my  path,  descending,  still  me  led 
O'er  unclaimed  continents  oi'  des*»rt  gloom 
Immense,  where  gravitation,  shifting,  turns 
The  other  way  ;  and  to  some  dread,  unknown. 
Infernal  centre  downward  weighs:  and  now. 
Far  travelled  from  the  edge  of  darkness,  fiir 
As  from  that  glorious  mount  of  God  to  light's 
Remotest  limb — dire  sights  I  saw,  dire  sounds 
I  heard;  and  suddenly  before  my  eye 
A  wall  of  fiery  adamant  sprung  up — 

'  Wall  mountainous,  tremendous,  flaming  high 
Above  all  flight  of  hope.     I  paused,  and  looked ; 
And  saw,  where'er  [  looked  upon  that  moand, 

I  Sad  figures  traced  in  fire — not  motionless. 
But  imitating  life.     One  I  remarked 

I  Attentively ;  but  how  shall  I  describe 

I  What  nought  resembles  else  my  eye  hath  seen  I 
Of  worm  or  serpent  kind  it  something  looked. 
But  monstrous,  with  a  thousand  snaky  heads. 
Eyed  each  with  double  orbs  of  glaring  wrath  ; 
And  with  as  many  tails,  that  twisted  out 

I  In  horrid  revolution,  tipped  with  stings ; 

'  And  all  its  mouths,  that  wide  and  darkly  gaped. 
And  breathed  most  poisonous  breath,  had  each  m 

sting 
Forked,  and  long,  and  venomous,  and  sharp ; 
And,  in  its  writhings  infinite,  it  grasped 
Malignantly  what  seemed  a  heart,  swollen,  blaek. 
And  quivering  with  torture  most  intense ; 
And  still  the  heart,  with  anguish  throbbing  high. 
Made  effort  to  escape,  but  could  not ;  for 
Howe'er  it  turned,  and  oft  it  vainly  turned. 
These  complicated  foldings  held  it  fast. 
And  still  the  motistrous  beast  with  sting  of  head 
Or  tail  transpierced  it,  bleeding  evermore. 
What  this  could  image,  much  I  searched  to  know  : 
And  while  I  stood,  and  gazed,  and  wondered  long 
A  voice,  from  whence  I  knew  not,  for  no  one 
I  saw,  distinctly  whispered  in  my  ear 

These  words — This  is  the  Worm  that  never  diea^ 

Fast  by  the  side  of  this  unsightly  thing 
Another  was  portrayed,  more  hideous  still : 
Who  sees  it  once  shall  wish  to  see  *i  no  more. 
For  ever  undescribed  let  it  remain ! 
Only  this  much  I  may  or  can  unfold- 
Far  out  it  thrust  a  dart  that  might  have  made 
The  knees  of  terror  quake,  and  on  it  hung, 
Within  the  triple  barbs,  a  being  pierced 
Through  soul  and  body  both  :  of  heavenly  maks 
Original  the  being  seemed,  but  fallen, 
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And  worn  and  wasted  with  enonnous  woe. 
And  still  around  the  everlasting  lance 
It  writhed  convulsed,  and  uttered  mimic  groans; 
And  tried  and  wished,  and  ever  tried  and  wished 
To  die ;  but  could  not  die.— Oh,  horrid  sight! 
1  trembling  gazed,and  listened,  and  heard  this  yoice 
Approach  my  ear — This  is  Eternal  Death. 

Nor  these  alone. — Upon  that  burning  wall, 
In  horrible  emblazonry,  were  limned 
All  shapes,  all  forms,  all  modes  of  wretchedness, 
And  agony,  and  grief,  and  despej'ate  woe. 
And  prominent  in  character9  of  fire. 
Where'er  the  eye  could  light,  these  words  you 

read : 
'*  Who  comes  this  way — behold,  and  fear  to  sin !" 
Amazed  I  stood ;  and  thought  such  imagery 
Foretokened,  within,  a  dangerous  abode. 
But  yet  to  see  the  worst  a  wish  arose : 
For  virtue,  by  the  holy  seal  of  God 
Accredited  and  stamped,  immortal  all. 
And  all  invulnerable,  fears  no  hurt. 
As  easy  as  my  wish,  as  rapidly 
I  through  the  horrid  rampart  passed ,  unscathed 
And  unopposed  ;  and,  poised  on  steady  wing, 
i  hovering  gazed.    Eternal  Justice  !  Sons 
Of  God !  tell  me,  if  ye  can  tell,  what  then 
I  saw,  what  then  I  heard. — Wide  was  the  place, 
And  deep  as  wide,  and  ruinous  as  deep. 
Beneath,  I  saw  a  lake  of  burning  fire. 
With  tempest  tost  perpetually,  and  still 
The  waves  of  fiery  darkness,  'gainst  the  rocks 
Of  dark  damnation  broke,  and  music  made 
Of  melancholy  sort;  and  over  head, 
And  all  around,  wind  warred  with  wind,  storm 

howled 
To  storm,  and  lightning,  forked  lightning,  crossed. 
And  thunder  answered  thunder,  muttering  sounds 
Of  sullen  wrath ;  and  far  as  sight  could  pierce, 
Or  down  descend  in  caves  of  hopeless  depth. 
Through  all  that  dungeon  of  unfading  fire, 
I  saw  most  miserable  beings  walk. 
Burning  continually,  yet  unconsumed  ; 
For  ever  wasting,  yet  enduring  still; 
Dying  perpetually,  yet  never  dead. 
Some  wandered  lonely  in  the  desert  flames, 
And  some  in  fell  encounter  fiercely  met. 
With  curses  loud,  and  blasphemies,  that  made 
The  cheek  of  darkness  pale ;  and  as  they  fought, 
And  cursed,  and  gnashed  their  teeth,  and  wished 

to  die. 
Their  hollow  eyes  did  utter  streams  of  woe. 
And  there  were  groans  that  ended  not,  and  sighs 
That  always  sighed,  and  tears  that  ever  wept, 
And  ever  fell,  but  not  in  Mercy's  sight. 
And  Sorrow,  and  Repentance,  and  Despair, 
Among  them  walked,  and  to  their  thirsty  lips 
Presented  frequent  cups  of  burning  gall. 
And  as  I  listened,  I  heard  these  beings  curse 
Almighty  God,  and  curse  the  Lamb,  and  curse 
The  Earth,  the  Resurrection  morn,  and  seek 
And  ever  vainly  seek,  for  utter  death. 
And  to  their  everlasting  anguish  still. 
The  thunders  from  above  responding  spoke 
These  words,  which,  through  the  caverns  of  per* 

d  I  lion 
Forlornly  echoing,  fell  on  every  ear: 
"  Ye  knew  your  dutv,  but  ye  did  it  not.'* 
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And  back  again  recoiled  a  deeper  groan. 
A  deeper  groan  !    Oh,  what  a  groan  was  that  \ 
I  waited  not,  but  swift  on  speediest  wing, 
With  unaccustomed  thoughts  conversing,  back 
Retraced  my  venturous  path  from  dark  to  light: 
Then  up  ascending,  long  ascending  up, 
I  hasted  on ;  though  whiles  the  chiming  spherea. 
By  God's  own  finger  touched  to  harmony, 
Held  me  delaying — till  I  here  arrived. 
Drawn  upward  by  the  eternal  love  of  God, 
Of  wonder  full  and  strange  astonishment, 
At  what  in  yonder  den  of  darkness  dwells. 
Which  now  your  higher  knowledge  will  unfold. 

They  answering  said  :  to  ask  and  to  bestow 
Knowledge,  is  much  of  heaven's  delight ;  and  now 
Most  joyfully  what  thou  requir'si  we  would ; 
For  much  of  new,  and  unaccountable. 
Thou   bring'st:    something   indeed   we   heard 

before. 
In  passing  conversation  slightly  touched, 
Of  such  a  place  ;  yet,  rather  to  be  taught, 
Than  teaching,  answer  what  thy  marvel  asks. 
We  need ;  for  we  ourselves,  though  here,  are  bat 
Of  yesterday — creation's  younger  sons. 
But  there  is  one,  an  ancient  bard  of  Earth, 
Who,  by  the  stream  of  life,  sitting  in  bliss, 
Has  oft  beheld  the  eternal  years  complete 
The  mighty  circle  round  the  throne  of  God; 
Great  in  all  learning,  in  all  wisdom  great, 
And  great  in  song ;  whose  harp  in  lofty  strain 
Tells  frequently  of  what  thy  wonder  craves, 
While  round  him,  gathering,  stand  the  youth  of 

Heaven, 
With  truth  and  melody  delighted  both ; 
To  him  this  path  directs,  an  easy  path, 
And  easy  flight  will  bring  us  to  his  seat. 

So  saying,  they  linked  hand  in  hand,  spread  out 
Their  golden  wings,  by  living  breezes  fanned. 
And  over  heaven's  broad  champaign  sailed  serene. 
O'er  hill  and  valley,  clothed  with  verdure  green 
That  never  fades  ;  and  tree,  and  herb,  and  flower. 
That  never  fades  ;  and  many  a  river,  rich 
With  nectar,  winding  pleasantly,  they  passed  ; 
And  mansion  of  celestial  mould,  and  work 
Divine.    And  oft  delicious  music,  sung 
By  saint  and  angel  bands  that  walked  the  vales, 
Or  mountain  tops,  and  harped  upon  their  harps. 
Their  ear  inclined,  and  held  by  sweet  constraint 
Their  wing ;  not  long,  for  strong  desire  awaked 
Of  knowledge  that  to  holy  use  might  turn. 
Still  pressed  them  on  to  leave  what  rather  seemed 
Pleasure,  due  only  when  all  duty's  done. 

And  now  beneath  them  lay  the  wished  for  spot, 
The  sacred  bower  of  that  renowned  bard  ; 
That  ancient  bard,  ancient  in  days  and  song; 
But  in  immortal  vigour  young,  and  young 
In  rosy  health — to  pensive  solitude 
Retiring  oft,  as  was  his  wont  on  earth. 

Fit  was  the  place,  most  fit,  for  holy  munng. 
Upon  a  little  mount,  that  gently  rose, 
He  sat,  clothed  in  white  robes ;  and  o'er  his  head 
A  laurel  tree,  of  lustiest,  eldest  growth 
Stately  and  tall,  and  shadowing  far  and  wide— 
Not  fruitless,  as  on  earth,  bat  bloomed,  and  rich 
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But  ever  vainlv  sought,  to  torn  away. 
That  image,  aa  I  gneaa,  waa  Virtue;  for 
Nought  etae  haih  <jrod  giren  countenance  so 
But  why  in  such  a  place  it  should  abide  ? 
What  place  it  is  ?  what  beings  there  lament  ? 
Whence  came  ihey  ?  and  for  what  their  endlcBB 

groan? 
Why  canB  they  God  7  why  seek  they  utter  demth  f 
And  chief,  what  means  the  Resurrection  mom  ? 
My  youth  expects  thy  rererend  age  to  telL 

Thou  rightly  deem'st,  fake  youth,  began  the 
bard ; 
The  form  thou  saw'st  waa  Virue.  erer  fair. 
Virtue,  like  God,  whose  excellent  majeaty. 
Whose  glory  virtue  is.  is  omnipresent. 
R**fl«cring  much  of  Time,  and  Enrth.  and  !V[an:     jJq  being,  once  created  rational. 
And  now  'o  p>ensive.  now  to  cheerful  notes.  Accountable,  endowed  with  moral  sense. 

He  Tourhed  a  harp  of  wondrous  melody ;  With  sapience  of  right  and  wrong  endowed, 

A  goldfW  harp  it  wa«,  apreniona  oift.  \nd  charged,  however  I'allen,  debased,  destroyed; 

Whirh.  at  the  day  of  judgment,  with  the  crown     However  lost,  forlorn,  and  miserable  ; 
Of  life,  he  had  received  from  God's  own  hand.        In  guilt's  dark  shrouding  wrapt,  however  thick  ; 
Reward  due  to  his  service  done  on  earth.  However  dnmk.  delirious,  and  mad. 

With  sin's  full  cup  ;  and  with  whatever  damned. 
He  sees   hftir  comin^r  :  and  with  greeting  kind.   Unnatural  diligence  it  work  and  toil. 


With  frequent  clusters,  ripe  to  heavenly  taste — 
Spread  its  eternal  houghs,  and  in  its  arms 
A  myrtle  of  unfading  leaf  embrared; 
The  utm  and  lily,  fresh  with  fragrant  dew, 
And  every  rtower  of  fairest  cheek,  around 
Him.  smiling,  Hocked  ;  beneath  his  teef,  fiuK  by. 
And  round  his  sacred  hill,  a  streamlet  walked, 
Wart»ling   he  holy  melodies  of  heaven  ; 
The  hallowed  zephyrs  brought  him  incense 
And  out  bf-fore  htm  opened,  in  prospect  long. 
The  nv*»r  of  life,  m  many  a  winding  maze 
Descending  from  the  lofty  throne  of  God. 
Thar  wi:h  excessive  glory  closed  the  scene. 

Of  Adam'*?  race  he  waa.  and  lonely  set. 
By  ••banc**  that  day,  in  meditation  deep. 


And  welcome,  not  of  liollow  forged  smiles. 
And  ceremnniouft  compliment  of  phrase. 
But  of  the  heart  sincere,  into  his  i)Ower 
Invites.     Like  irreeting  they  renimed ;  not  bent 
In  low  obeisancy.  from  creature  most 
Unfit  to  creature  ;  but  with  manly  form 
Upright,  they  entered  in  ;  though  hurh  his  nink. 
Hie  wisdom  hi^h,  and  mighty  his  renown. 
And  thus,  deferring  all  apology, 
The  two  their  new  companion  introduced. 


.  Can  banish  virtue  from  its  sight,  or  once 

!  Forget  that  she  is  fair.     Hides  it  in  night. 

,  In  central  night ;  takes  it  the  lightning's 
And  flies  for  ever  on,  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  all ;  drinks  it  the  maddest  cup  of  sin  ; 

.  Dives  it  beneath  the  ocean  of  despair ; 
It  dives,  it  drinks,  it  flies,  it  hides  in  vain : 
For  still  the  eternal  beauty,  image  fair. 
Once  siampt  upon  the  soul,  before  the  eye 

:  All  lovely  stands,  nor  will  depart ;  so  God 


Ordains :  and  lovely  to  the  worst  she  seems^ 
Ancient  in  knowledge  ! — bard  of  Adam's  race!    And  ever  seems ;  and  aa  they  look,  and  still 


We  bring  thee  one.  of  us  inquiring  what 

We  need  to  learn,  and  with  him  wish  to  learn. 

Hie  asking  will  direct  thy  answer  best. 

Most  ancient  bard  !  began  the  new  arrived. 
Few  words  will  set  my  wonder  fqrth,  and  guide 
Thy  wisdom's  light  to  what  in  me  is  dark. 

Equipped  for  heaven.  I  left  my  native  place; 
Bat  first  beyond  the  realms  o(  light  T  bent 
My  course  ;  and  there,  in  utter  darkness,  hr 
Remote,  I  beings  saw  forlorn  in  woe. 
Burning  continually,  yet  unconsumed. 


Must  ever  look  upon  her  loveliness 
Remembrance  dire  of  what  they  were,  of  wfaac 
They  might  have  been,  and  bitter  sense  of  wfaai 
They  are,  polluted,  ruined,  hopeless,  loet. 
With  most  repenting  torment  rend  their  hearts. 
So  God  ordains — their  punishment  severe. 
Eternally  inflicted  by  themselves. 

!  'Tls  this— this  Virtue  hovering  evermore 
Before  the  vision  of  the  damned,  and  in 
Upon  their  monstrous  moral  nakedness 

'  Casting  unwelcome  light,  that  makes  their  woe, 
That  makes  the  essence  of  the  endless  flame : 
Where  this  is,  there  is  Hell — darker  than  aught 


And  (here  were  groans  that  ended  not,  and  ngfas   That  he,  the  bard  three-visioned,  darkest  saw. 
That  always  sighed,  and  fears  that  ever  wept 


And  ever  fell,  but  not  in  Mercy's  sight ; 
And  srill  I  heard  these  wretched  beings  curse 
Almighty  God,  and  curse  the  Lamb,  and  curse 
The  Earth,  (he  Resurrection  morn,  and  seek. 
And  ever  vainly  seek,  for  utter  death  : 
Atid  from  above,  the  thunders  answered  still, 
"  Ye  knew  your  daty,  but  ye  did  it  not." 
And  every  where  throughout  that  horrid  den, 
I  saw  a  form  of  excellence,  a  form 
Of  beauty  without  spot,  that  nought  conldsee 
And  not  admire — admire,  and  not  adore. 
And  from  its  ewn  essential  beams  it  gave 
Light  to  i'self,  that  made  the  gloom  more  dark  ; 
And  every  eye  in  that  infernal  pit 
Beheld  it  8(ill ;  and  from  its  face — how  fair! 
O  bow  exceeding  fair ! — for  ever  sought. 


The  place  thou  saw'st  waa  Hell — the  groans 
thou  heard' St 
The  wailinga  of  the  damned — of  those  who  would 
Not  be  redeemed — and  at  the  judgment  day. 
Long  past,  for  unrepented  sins  were  damned. 
The  seven  loud  thunders  which  thou  heard'sr. 

t  declare 

I  The  eternal  wrath  of  the  Almighty  God. 

:  Bat  whence,  or  why  they  came  to  dwell  in  woe. 
Why  they  curse  God,  what  means  the  glorious 

mom 
Of  Resurrection — these  a  longer  talc 
Demand,  and  lead  the  mournful  lyre  far  back 
Through  memory  of  sin,  and  mortal  man. 
Yet  haply  not  rewardless  we  shall  trace 
The  dark  disastrous  years  of  finished  Time. 
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Sorrows  remembered  sweeten  present  joy. 
Nor  yet  shall  all  be  sad  ;  for  God  gave  peace, 
Much  peace,  on  earth,  to  all  who  feared  his  name. 

But  first  it  needs  to  say,  that  other  style, 
And  other  language  than  thy  ear  is  wont. 
Thou  must  expect  to  hear — the  dialect 
Of  man :  for  each  in  heaven  a  relish  holds 
Of  former  speech,  that  points  to  whence  he  came. 
But  whether  I  of  person  speak,  or  place, 
Event  or  action,  moral  or  divine; 
Or  things  unknown  compare  to  things  unknown ; 
Allude,  imply,  suggest,  apostrophize ; 
Or  touch,  when  wandering  through  the  past,  on 

moods 
Of  mind  thou  never  felt*st;  the  meaning  still. 
With  easy  apprehension,  thou  shah  take  ; 
So  perfect  here  is  knowledge,  and  the  strings 
Of  sympathy  so  tuned,  that  every  word 
That  each  to  other  speaks,  though  never  heard 
Before,  at  once  is  fully  understood, 
And  every  feeling  uttered,  fully  felt. 

So  aha  It  thou  find,  as  from  my  various  song, 
That  backward  rolls  o'er  many  a  tide  of  years. 
Directly  or  inferred,  thy  asking,  thou, 
And  wondering  doubt,  shalt  learn  to  answer,  while 
I  sketch  in  brief  the  history  of  Man. 


BOOK  II. 


ANALYSIS. 

A  descnption  of  the  earth  when  first  created ;  and 
he  formation  of  man ;  a  reasonable  free  agent, 
ipright  and  immortal.  The  command  given 
was  a  test  of  filial  love,  loyalty,  obedience  and 
%jth.  The  temptation,  sin  and  fall  of  man,  and 
redemption  from  death  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
Many  would  not  accept  the  free  offer  of  life  and 
lalvation,  and  in  consquence,  incurred  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  second  death  and  hell. — That 
they  acted  thus,  and  thus  perversely  chose,  well 
assured  of  the  consequence,  by  the  information 
contained  and  given  them  in  the  Bible  ;  which 
was  a  code  of  laws,  containing  the  will  of  hea- 
Ten,  and  defined  the  bounds  of  vice  and  virtue, 
and  of  life  and  death.  Mankind  were  required 
to  read,  believe,  and  obey ;  and  although  many 
did  so  believe,  and  were  saved,  yet  many  turned 
the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  transforming  the 
meaning  of  the  text  to  suit  their  own  vile  and 
wicked  purposes,  "  deceiving  and  deceived." 
Thar  the  voice  of  God,  against  which  nothing 
could  "bribe  to  sleep"  the  truths  of  **  Judg- 
ment, and  a  Judge,"  caused  the  wicked  to  be 
"  ill  at  ease  :"  on  which  account  many  ran  into 
impious  idolatry,  and  worshipped  ten  thousand 
deities,  *' imagined  worse  than  he  who  craved 
their  peace." 

The  magistrate  often  turned  religion  into  a  trick 
of  state,  despising  the  truth,  and  forcing  the  con- 
sciences of  men  :  while  the  enslaved  "  mimick- 
ing the  follies  of  the  great,  despised  her  too." 


The  other  influences  which  led  to  error,  arc 
mentioned  ;  short  sighted  reason,  vanity,  indo 
lence,  and  finally  *'  Pride,  self-adoring  pride, 
was  primal  cause  of  all  sin  past,  all  pain,  all  woe 
to  come." 


This  said,  he  waked  the  golden  harp,  and  thus. 
While  on  him  inspiration  breathed,  began. 

As  from  yon  everlasting  hills,  that  gird 
Heaven  northward,  I  thy  course  espied,  I  judge 
Thou  from  the  arctic  regions  came  f    Perhaps 
Thou  noticed  on  thy  way  a  little  orb. 
Attended  by  one  moon — her  lamp  by  night; 
With  her  fair  sisterhood  of  planets  seven. 
Revolving  round  their  central  sun — she  third 
In  place,  in  magnitude  the  fourth — that  orb. 
New  made,  new  named,  inhabited  anew, 
(Though  whiles  we  sons  of  Adam  visit  still, 
Our  native  place  ;  not  changed  so  far  but  we 
Can  trace  our  ancient  walks — the  scenery 
Of  childhood,  youth,  and  prime,  and  hoary  age — 
But  scenery  most  of  suflfering  and  woe,) 
That  little  orb,  in  days  remote  of  old. 
When  angels  yet  were  young,  was  made  for  man. 
And  titled  Earth — her  primal  virgin  name  : 
Created  first  so  lovely,  so  adorned 
With  hill,  and  dale,  and  lawn,  and  winding  vale : 
Woodland  and  stream,  and  lake,  and  rolling  seae; 
Green  mead,  and  fi^itful  tree,  and  fertile  grain. 
And  herb  and  flower:  so  lovely,  so  adorned 
With  numerous  beasts  of  every  kind,  with  fowl 
Of  every  wing  and  every  tuneful  note ; 
And  with  all  fish  that  in  the  multitude 
Of  waters  swam  :  so  lovely,  so  adorned, 
So  fit  a  dwelling  place  for  man,  that,  as 
She  rose,  complete,  at  the  creating  word. 
The  morning  stars — the  sons  of  God,  aloud 
Shouted  for  joy;  and  God  beholding,  saw 
The  fair  design,  that  from  eternity 
His  mind  conceived,  accomplished ;  and,   w^ 

pleased, 
His  six  days  finish*d  work  most  good  pronounced. 
And  man  declared  the  sovereign  prince  of  all. 

All  else  was  prone,  irrational,  and  mute, 
And  unaccountable,  by  instinct  led : 
But  man  He  made  of  angel  form  erect. 
To  hold  communion  with  the  heavens  above, 
And  on  his  soul  impressed  His  image  fair, 
His  own  similitude  of  holiness, 
Of  virtue,  truth,  and  love;  with  reason  high 
To  balance  right  and  wrong,  and  conscience  quick 
To  choose  or  to  reject ;  with  knowledge  great, 
Prudence  and  wisdom,  vigilance  and  strength. 
To  guard  all  force  or  guile ;  and  last  of  all, 
The  highest  gift  of  God's  abundant  grace, 
With  perfect,  free,  unbiassed  will. — Thus  man 
Was  made  upright,  immortal  made,  and  crowned 
The  king  of  all ;  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  do 
Freely  and  sovereignly  his  will  entire : 
By  one  command  alone  restrained,  to  prove. 
As  was  most  just,  his  filial  love  sincere. 
His  loyalty,  obedience  due,  and  faith. 
And  thus  the  prohibition  ran,  expressed, 
As  God  is  wont,  in  terms  of  plainest  truth 


ess 
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In  flight  of  Heaven,  though  less  in  sight  of  man  ; 

At  enmity  with  God  his  maker  born, 

And  by  his  very  Ufa  an  heir  of  death : 

That  man — that  every  man  was,  farther,  most 

Unable  to  redeem  himself,  or  pay 

One  mite  of  his  vast  debt  to  God — nay,  more, 

Was  most  reluctant  aiyl  averse  to  be 

Redeemd,  and  sin^s  most  voluntary  slave  : 

That  Jesus,  Son  of  God,  of  Mary  born 

In  Bethlehem,  and  by  Pilate  crucified 

On  Calvary  for  man  thusfdien  and  lost. 

Died  ;  and,  by  death,  life  and  salvation  bought, 

And  perfect  righteousness,  for  all  who  should 

In  his  great  name  beHeve :  that  He,  the  third 

In  the  eternal  Essence,  to  the  prayer 

Sincere  should  come,  should  come  as  soon  as 

asked. 
Proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
To  give  faith  and  repentance,  such  as  God 
Accepts — to  open  the  intellectual  eyes, 
Blinded  by  sin  ;  to  bend  the  stubborn  will, 
Perversely  to  the  side  of  wrong  inclined, 
To  God  and  his  commandments,  just  and  good  ; 
The  wild  rebellious  passions  to  subdue. 
And  bring  them  back  to  harmony  with  heaven; 
To  purify  the  conscience,  and  to  lead 
The  mind  into  all  truth,  and  to  adorn 
With  every  holy  ornament  of  grace, 
And  sanctify  the  whole  renewed  soul, 
Which  henchforth  might  no  more  fall  totally. 
But  persevere,  though  erring  oft,  amidst 
The  mists  of  time,  in  piety  to  God, 
And  sacred  works  of  charity  to  men : 
That  he,  who  thus  believed,  and  practised  thus. 
Should  have  his  sins  forgiven,  however  vile ; 
Should  be  sustained  at  mid-day,  morn,  and  even. 
By  God's  omnipotent,  eternal  grace  ; 
And  in  the  evil  hour  of  sore  disease. 
Temptation,  persecution,  war,  and  death— 
For    temporal    death,    although  unstinged,   re- 
mained— 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty's  wings 
Should  sit  unhurt,  and  at  the  judgment  day. 
Should  share  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 
And  reign  with  Christ  in  bliss  for  evermore: 
That  all,  however  named,  however  great. 
Who  would  not  thus  believe,  nor  practise  thus. 
But  in  their  sins  impenitent  remained. 
Should  in  perpetual  fear  and  terror  live  ; 
Should  die  unpardoned,  unredeemed,  unsaved; 
And  at  the  hour  of  doom,  should  be  cast  out 
To  utter  darkness  in  the  night  of  hell. 
By  mercy  and  by  God  abandoned,  there 
To  reap  the  harvests  of  eternal  woe. 

This  did  that  book  declare  in  obvious  phrase, 
In  most  sincere  and  honest  words,  by  God 
Himself  selected  and  arranged ;  so  clear. 
So  plain,  so  perfectly  distinct,  that  none 
Who  read  with  humble  wish  to  understand, 
And  asked  the  Spirit,  given  to  all  who  asked, 
Could  miss  their  meaning,  blazed  in  heavenly 
light. 

The  book— this  holy  book,  on  every  line 
Marked  with  the  seal  of  high  divinity, 
On  every  leaf  bedewed  with  drops  of  love 
Divine,  and  with  the  eternal  heraldry 


And  signature  of  God  Almighty  stampt 
From  first  to  last — this  ray  of  sacred  light. 
This  lamp,  from  off  the  everlasting  throne, 
Mercy  took  down,  and,  in  the  night  of  time 
Stood,  casting  on  the  dark  her  gracious  bow  ; 
And  evermore  beseeching  men,  with  tears 
And  earnest  sighs,  to  read,  believe,  and  live  : 
And  many  to  her  voice  gave  ear,  and  read. 
Believed,  obeyed;  and  now,  as  the  Amen, 
True,  Faithful  Witness  swore,  with  snowy  robes 
And  branchy  palms  surround  the  fount  of  life. 
And  drink  the  streams  of  immortality. 
For  ever  happy,  and  for  ever  young. 

Many  believed ;  but  more  the  truth  of  God 
Turned  to  a  lie,  deceiving  and  deceived  ; — 
Each,  with  the  accursed  sorcery  of  sin, 
To  his  own  wish  and  vile  propensity 
Transforming  still  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

Hear,  while  I  briefly  tell  what  mortals  prored. 
By  effort  vast  of  ingenuity, 

Most  wondrous,  though  perverse  and  damnable; 
Proved  from  the  Bible,  which,  as  thou  hast  heard. 
So  plainly  spoke  that  all  could  understand. 
First,  and  not  least  in  number,  argued  some. 
From  out  this  book  itself,  it  was  a  lie, 
A  fable  framed  by  crafty  men  to  cheat 
The  simple  herd,  and  make  them  bow  the  knee 
To  kings  and  priests.    These  in  their  wisdom  left 
The  light  revealed,  and  turned  to  fancies  wild  ; 
Maintaining  loud,  that  ruined,  helpless  man, 
Needed  no  saviour.     Others  proved  that  men 
Mi^ht  live  and  die  in  sin,  and  yet  be  saved. 
For  so  it  was  decreed  ;  binding  the  will. 
By  God  left  free,  to  unconditional. 
Unreasonable  fate.     Others  believed 
That  he  who  was  most  criminal,  debased. 
Condemned,  and  dead,  unaided  might  ascend 
The  heights  of  Virtue  ;  to  a  perfect  law 
Giving  a  lame,  half-way  obedience,  which 
By  useless  effort  only  served  to  show 
The  impotence  of  him  who  vainly  strove 
With  finite  arm  to  measure  infinite; 
Most  useless  cflfort !  when  !o  justify 
In  sight  of  God  it  meant,  as  proof  of  faith 
Most  acceptable,  and  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Another  held,  and  from  the  Bible  held. 
He  was  infallible, — most  fallen  by  such 
Pretence — that  none  the  Scriptures,  open  to  all. 
And  most  to  humble-hearicd,  ought  to  read. 
But  priests  ;  that  all  who  ventured  to  disclaim 
His  forged  authority,  incurred  the  wroth 
Of  heaven  ;  and  he  who,  in  the  blood  of  such. 
Though  father,  mother,  daughter,  wife,  or  eon. 
Imbrued  his  hands,  did  most  religious  work. 
Well  pleasing  to  the  heart  of  the  Most  High. 
Others,  in  outward  rite,  devotion  placed  ; 
In  meats,  in  drinks;  in  robe  of  certain  shape — 
In  bodily  abasements,  bended  knees ; 
Days,  numbers,  places,  vestments,  words,  and 

names — 
Absurdly  in  their  hearts  imagining. 
That  God.  like  men,  was  pleased  with  outwsni 

show. 
Another,  stranger  and  more  wicked  still. 
With  dark  and  dolorous  labour,  ill  applied, 
With  many  a  gripe  of  conscience,  and  with  most 
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Unhealthy  and  abortive  reasoning, 
That  brought  his  sanity  to  serious  doubt, 
*Mong  wise  and  honest  men,  mantained  that  He, 
First  Wisdom,  Great  Messiah,  Prince  of  Peace, 
The  second  of  the  uncreated  Three, 
Was  nought  but  man — of  earthly  origin* 
Thus  making  void  the  sacrifice  Divine, 
And  leaving  guilty  men,  God's  holy  law 
Still  unatoned,  to  work  them  endless  death. 

These  are  a  part ;  but  to  relate  them  all 
The  monstrous,  unbaptized  phantasies, 
Imaginations  fearfully  absurd. 
Hobgoblin  rites,  and  moon-struck  reveries. 
Distracted  creeds,  and  visionary  dreams, 
More  bodiless  and  hideously  misshapen 
Than  ever  fancy,  at  the  noon  of  night, 
Playing  at  will,  framed  in  the  madman's  brain, 
That  from  this  book  of  simple  truth  were  proved. 
Were  proved,  as  foolish  men  were  wont  to  prove. 
Would  bring  my  word  in  doubt,  and  thy  belief 
Stagger,  though  here  I  sit  and  sing,  within 
The  pale  of  truth,  where  falsehood  never  came. 

m 

The  rest,  who  lost  the  heavenly  light  revealed. 
Not  wishing  to  retain  God  in  their  minds, 
In  darkness  wandered  on ;  yet  could  they  not, 
Though  moral  night  around  them  drew  her  pall 
Of  blackness,  rest  in  utter  unbelief. 
The  voice  within,  the  voice  of  God,  that  nought 
Could  bribe  to  sleep,  though  steeped  in  sorceries 
Of  Hell,  and  much  abused  by  whisperings 
Of  evil  spirits  in  the  dark,  announced 
A  day  of  judgment,  and  a  judge — a  day 
Of  misery,  or  bliss ; — and,  being  ill 
At  ease,  for  gods  they  chose  them  stocks  and 

stone"),  I 

Reptiles,  and    weeds  and  beasts  and  creeping^ 

things, 
And  spirits  accursed — ten  thousand  deities ! 
(Imagined  worse  than  he  who  craved  their  peace,) 
And,  bowing,  worshipped  these  as  best  beseemed, 
With  midnight  revelry,  obscene  and  loud, 
With  dark,  infernal,  devilish  ceremonies, 
And  horrid  sacrifice  of  human  flesh, 
That  made  the  fair  heavens  blush.     So  bad  was 

sin! 
So  lost,  so  ruined,  so  depraved  was  man ! 
Created  first  in  God's  own  image  fair ! 

Oh,  cursed,  cursed  Sin !  traitor  to  God, 
And  miner  of  man !  mother  of  Woe, 
And  Death,  and  Hell, — wretched,  yet  seeking 

woree: 
Polluted  most,  yet  wallowing  in  the  mire ; 
Must  mad,  yet  drinking  Frenzy's  giddy  cup ; 
Depth  ever  deepening,  darkness  darkening  still; 
Folly  for  wisdom,  guilt  for  innocence ; 
Anguish  for  rapture,  and  for  hope  despair; 
Destroyed,  destroying ;  in  tormenting  pained  ; 
Unawed  by  wrath ;  by  mercy  unreclaimed ; 
Thing  most  unsightly,  most  forlorn,  most  sad— 
Thy  time  on  earth  is  past,  thy  war  with  God 
And  holiness :  but  who,  oh  who  shall  tell, 
Thy  unrepentable  and  ruinous  thoughts  T 
Thy  sighs,  thy  groans  f    Who  reckon  thy  burn- 
ing tears, 
And  damned  looks  of  everlasting  grief, 


Where  now,  with  those  who  took  their  part  with 

thee, 
Thou  siti'st  in  Hell,   gnawed  by  the   eternal 

Worm — 
To  hurt  no  more  on  all  the  holy  hills  T 

That  those,  deserting  once  the  lamp  of  truth, 
Should  wander  ever  on,  from  worse  to  worse 
Erroneously,  thy  wonder  needs  not  ask: 
But  that  enlightened,  reasonable  men. 
Knowing  themselves  accountable,  to  whom 
God  spoke  from   heaven,  and  by  his  servants 

warned. 
Both  day  and  night,  with  earnest,  pleading  voice. 
Of  retribution  equal  to  their  works, 
Should  persevere  in  evil,  and  be  lost — 
This  strangeness,  this  unpardonable  guilt, 
Demands  an  answer,  which  my  song  unfolds, 
In  part,  directly  ;  but  hereafter  more. 
To  satisfy  thy  wonder,  thou  shalt  learn, 
Inferring  much  from  what  is  yet  to  sing. 

Know  then,  of  men  who  sat  in  highest  place 
Rxalted,  and  for  sin  by  others  done 
Were  chargeable,  the  king  and  priest  were  chief 
Many  were  faithful,  holy,  just,  upright, 
Faithful  to  God  and  man — reigning  renowned 
In  righteousness,  and,  to  the  people,  loud 
And  fearless,  speaking  all  the  words  of  life. 
These  at  the  judgment  day,  as  thou  shalt  hear. 
Abundant  harvest  reaped ;  but  many,  too, 
Alas,  how  many  !  famous  now  irvHell, 
Were  wicked,  cruel,  tyrannous,  and  vile; 
Ambitious  of  themselves,  abandoned,  mad  ; 
And  still  from  servants  hasting  to  be  gods, 
Such  gods  as  now  they  serve  in  Erebus. 
I  pass  their  lewd  example  by,  that  led 
So  many  wrong,  for  courtly  fashion  lost, 
And  prove  them  guilty  of  one  crime  alone. 
Of  every  wicked  ruler,  prince  supreme, 
Or  magistrate  below,  the  one  intent. 
Purpose,  desire,  and  struggle  day  and  night, 
Was  evermore  to  wrest  the  crown  from  off 
Messiah's  head,  and  put  it  on  his  own  ; 
And  in  His  place  give  spiritual  laws  to  men; 
To  bind  religion — free  by  birth,  by  God, 
And  nature  free,  and  made  accountable 
To  none  but  God — behind  the  wheels  of  state; 
To  make  the  holy  altar,  where  the  Prince 
Of  life,  incarnate,  bled  to  ransom  innn, 
A  footstool  to  the  throne.     For  this  they  met 
Assembled,  counselled,  meditated,  planned^ 
Devised  in  open  and  secret ;  and  for  this 
Enacted  creeds  of  wondrous  texture,  creeds 
The  Bible  never  owned,  unsanctioned  too, 
And  reprobate  in  heaven  ;  but  by  the  power 
That  made,  (exerted  now  in  gentler  form, 
Monopolizing  rights  and  privileges. 
Equal  to  all,  and  waving  now  the  sword 
Of  persecution  fierce,  tempered  in  hell,) 
Forced  on  the  conscience  of  inferior  men  t 
The  conscience,  that  sole  noonarchy  in  mtn» 
Owing  allegiance  to  no  earthly  prince ; 
Made  by  the  edict  of  creation  free ; 
Made  sacred,  made  above  all  human  laws; 
Holding  of  heaven  alone ;  of  most  divine 
And  indefeasible  authority ; 
An  individual  sovereignty,  that  none 
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Of  aJl  vho  ofioe  be!^  utthaij,  iy>ne 
GMid  ^>e*4i  «ii»«e  ;  fc«  ka««.  axi«d  bst  erf «!!. 
Bf  v^kmn.  awfal  cxrrenM^y,  be 

Bjr  tc'rjn,  znd  by  mv>r4 ;  «rwJ  r^ran^  bim  trood 
The  people,  frwn  bi*  lijw  ti^cikn^  knowledge : 
One  day  in  aeTeo.  the  Ho\j  .Sa.>>i/a:h  termed, 
Utey  af<»>d ;  (or  he  bad  twcrrn  in  iace  U*  God 
And  man,  to  deal  Mrxrerely  wrb  their  aools; 
To  preach  the  goapel  fcw  ibe  gotpert  aake; 
Had  atrom  to  bate  arid  pat  awajr  all  pride, 
AU  vanitf ,  alt  love  of  eanb!y  pomp ; 
To  aeek  all  mercy,  meekneaa,  truth.  aiuJ  grace ; 
And  being  to  endowed  himae!f,  and  taught. 
In  them  like  work*  of  bolinena  to  more ; 
Piriding  (aiibfoiiy  the  word  of  life. 
And  oft  indeed  the  word  of  life  be  taoght ; 
Bot  practiaing,  as  thou  bast  beard,  who  could 
Beliere  f    Thoa  was  religion  woonded  aore 
At  her  own  altars,  and  among  her  friends. 
The  people  went  away,  and,  like  the  priest* 
Fulfilling  what  the  prophet  spoke  before. 
For  honour  strove,  and  wealth,  and  place,  aa  if 
The  preacher  had  rehearsed  an  idle  tale. 
The  enemies  of  God  rejoiced,  and  lood 
The  unbeliever  laughed,  boasting  a  life 
Of  fairer  character  than  bis,  who  owned. 
For  king  and  guide,  the  tmdefiled  One. 

Most  guilty,  villanons,  dishonest  man ! 
Wolf  in  the  clothing  of  the  gentle  lamb ! 
Dark  traitor  in  Mesaiab*a  holy  camp ! 
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y  w  rrrx  leaefenuT^  iwn?.  aait  nrat  iir^xf 
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\'.ii  inii0srv3r. tcru£.  Sir  -nma^if  '■! 
T:  mi'j:^«»    r^^^f^f.   :»»ifc'»».  nmaBdirfr.  iiirr 
A-ii  ''j'rfi  T"-:«T  aini»»-r  rnm  ifm-s-^-  ETit  !▼ 

A:il  fcf  i::t  iTTT  vtrii'iar  9  vex  BiniLaX  >»_ 
ij  :ra»  •■T  US  ;;r:a»»r«?JL  fOiitiiii  i"v»    ir  a 

£;'  Hit.  i»f-'i»'r~*u  Kii  jeosrrne  jr-JL 


C»:i  ii'-j*  MzrtzxjBg.  TwTsT— ofr^f -Jar  Gort, 


B^mtts'z  is  rare  ^>  r^^^n.  a=i£  prjreirr. — 

B^  *''xv«d.  ore -»▼<<,  t&3rt-«ei!it>Ki  R< 

Mc*:  t^.xak  asad  scoscflKs.  &>  i^irt,  h'  m  l  a    - 

DeT.>xred  h*  t^wTisaadfw     Virf*T  :?  ;« 

Rerwywrjed  tor  cr^ed  cccerrtraeal    dg »i  waii  iid 

I-j  rbiyanndt:  t-r:  a  biy.  corpa '<:::- 

And  <yveT-rred:i>:-2i  6r:b,  rba:  >«=«d  on  mH 

I:  me",  dot  asked  if  'twas  a  reed  or  oak ; 

S'epped  Cpci.  \-z'.  never  earrestly  is^-rated 

Whether  *o  fcearen  or  i«e!!  ?be  •orirrrer  5ed — 

Devoared  r.j  'etis  of  tbcnsarjds.  ir«i  i-s  Inads 

Made  reddes:  in  ibe  precaoos  blood  of  aan^ 

'     In  Tune's  poryaits  men  ran  »E1  orr.  ci breaOi. 
llie  aatrooomer  soared  op.  and  c^anred  ssarsw 
And  gaxed.  and  gaxed  upon  the  Heave  a's  brig^ 

fece. 
Till  be  dropt  down  <fim-«3red  into  the  frrare : 
The  numerist  in  calcolatkms  deep 
.  Grew  gray :  the  merchant  a!  hi?  desk  expired  : 
■  The  statesman  homed  for  another  p!ace. 
Till  desi'b  o'ertook  bim.  and  made  lum  bis  prey : 
j  The  miser  spent  his  eldest  energy. 
In  grasping  for  another  mite :  the  scribe 
Rubbed  pensively  his  old  and  withered  brovr. 
Devising  new  impediments  to  bold 
In  doubt  the  suit  that  threatened  to  end  too  soon : 
The  priest  collected  tithes,  and  pleaded  Ti^fats 
Of  decimation  to  the  very  last. 
In  science,  learning,  all  philosophy. 
Men  laboured  all  their  days,  and  laboured  hard. 
And  dying,  sighed  bow  little  they  had  done: 
But  in  religion  they  at  once  grew  wise. 
A  creed  in  print,  though  never  imderstood  ; 
A  tbeologic  system  on  the  shelf. 
Was  spiritual  lore  enough,  and  served  their  toni; 
But  served  it  ill.  They  sinned,  and  never  knew; 
For  what  the  Bible  said  of  good  and  bad» 
Of  holiness  and  sio,  they  never  aakeit 
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Absurd — prodigiously  absurd,  to  think 
That  iiiau's  minute  and  feeble  faculties, 
Even  in  the  very  childhood  of  his  being, 
With  mortal  shadows  dimmed,  and  wrapt  around, 
Could  comprehend  at  once  the  mighty  scheme, 
Where  rolled  the  ocean  of  eternal  love; 
Where  wisdom  infinite  its  master  stroke 
Displayed ;  and  where  omnipotence,  opprest. 
Did  travel  in  the  greatness  of  its  strength; 
And  everlasting  justice  lifted  up 
The  sword  to  smite  the  guiltless  Son  of  God; 
And  mercy,  smiling,  bade  the  sinner  go! 
Redemption  is  the  science,  and  the  song 
Of  all  eternity  :  archangels  day 
And  night  into  its  glories  look  :  the  saints, 
The  elders  round  the  throne,  old  in  the  years ' 
Of  heaven,  examine  it  perpetually ; 
And  every  hour,  get  clearer,  ampler  views 
Of  right  and  wrong — see  virtue's  beauty  more; 
See  vice  more  utterly  depraved,  and  vile ; 
And  this  with  a  more  perfect  hatred  hate ; 
That  daily  love  with  a  more  perfect  love. 

But  whether  I  for  man's  perdition  blame 
Office  administered  amiss;  pursuit 
Of  pleasure  false  ;  perverted  reason  blind; 
Or  indolence  that  ne'er  inquired — I  blame 
Effect  and  consequence  ;  the  branch,  the  leaf. 
Who  finds  the  fount  and  bitter  root,  the  first 
And  guiltiest  cause  whence  sprung  this  endless 

woe. 
Must  deep  descend  into  the  human  heart. 
And  find  it  there.     Dread  passion!  making  men 
On  earth,  and  even  in  hell,  if  Mercy  yet 
Would  Sloop  so  low,  unwilling  to  be  saved. 
If  saved  by  grace  of  God. — Hear  then,  in  brief, 
W^hat  peopled  hell,  what  holds  its  prisoners  there. 

Pride,  self-adoring  pride,  was  primal  cause 
Of  all  sin  past,  all  pain,  all  woe  to  come. 
Unconquerable  pride  !  first,  eldest  sin  ; 
Great  fountain-head  of  evil ;  highest  source. 
Whence  flowed  rebellion  'gainst  the  Omnipotent, 
Whence  hate  of  man  to  man,  and  all  else  ill. 
Pride  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart 
Lay,  and  gave  root  and  nourishment  to  all 
That  grew  above.     Great  ancestor  of  vice  ! 
Hate,  unbelief,  and  blasphemy  of  God ; 
Envy  and  slander ;  malice  and  revenge ; 
And  murder,  and  deceit,  and  every  birtb 
Of  damned  sort,  was  progeny  of  pride. 
It  was  the  ever- moving,  acting  force. 
The  constant  aim,  and  the  most  thirsty  wish 
Of  every  sinner  unrenewed,  to  be 
A  god : — in  purple  or  in  rags,  to  have 
Himself  adored:  whatever  shape  or  form 
His  actions  took :  whatever  phrase  he  threw 
About  his  thoughts,  or  mantle  o*er  his  life. 
To  be  the  highest,  was  the  inward  cause 
Of  all — the  purpose  of  the  heart  to  be 
Set  up,  admired,  obeyed.    But  who  would  bow 
The  knee  to  one  who  served  and  was  dependent  T 
Hence  man's  perpetual  struggle,  night  and  day, 
To  prove  he  was  his  own  proprietor, 
And  independent  of  his  God,  that  what 
He  had  might  be  esteemed  his  own,  and  praised 
As  such. — He  laboured  still,  and  tried  to  stand 
Alone  unpropped — to  be  obliged  to  none ; 
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'And  in  the  madness  of  his  pride  he  bade 
His  God  farewell,  and  turned  away  to  be 
A  god  himself;  resolving  to  rely. 
Whatever  came,  upon  his  own  right  hand. 

O  desperate  frenzy !  madness  of  the  will ! 
And  drunkenness  of  the  heart !  that  nought  could 

quench 
But  floods  of  woe,  poured  from  the  sea  of  wrath. 
Behind  which  mercy  set.     To  think  to  turn 
The  back  on  Hfe  original,  and  live — 
The  creature  to  set  up  a  rival  throne 
In  the  Creator's  realm — to  deify 
A  worm — and  in  the  sight  of  God  be  proud — 
To  lift  an  arm  of  flesh  against  the  shafts 
Of  the  Omnipotent,  and  midst  his  wrath 
To  seek  for  happiness — insanity 
Most  mad !    guilt  most  complete !    Seest  thon 

those  worlds 
That  roll  at  various  distance  round  the  throne 
Of  God,  innumerous,  and  fill  the  calm 
Of  heaven  with  sweetest  harmony,  wheii  saints 
And  angels  sleep— as  one  of  these,  from  love 
Centripetal  withdrawing,  and  from  light. 
And  heat,  and  nourishment  cut  off,  should  rush 
Abandoned  o'er  the  line  that  runs  between 
Create  and  increatc ;  from  ruin  driven 
To  ruin  still,  through  the  abortive  waste ; 
So  pride  from  God  drew  ofi*  the  bad ;  and  so 
Forsaken  of  him,  he  lets  them  ever  try 
Their  single  arm  against  the  second  death  ; 
Amidst  vindictive  thunders  lets  them  try 
The  stoutness  of  their  hearts  ;  and  lets  them  try 
To  quench  their  thirst  amidst  the  unfading  fire ; 
And  to  reap  joy  where  he  has  sown  despair; 
To  walk  alone,  unguided,  unbemoaned. 
Where  Evil  dwells,  and  Death,  and  moral  Night ; 
In  utter  emptiness  to  find  enough  ; 
In  utter  dark  find  light ;  and  find  repose 
Where  God  with  tempest  plagues  for  evermore : 
For  so  they  wished  it.  so  did  pride  desire. 

Such  was  the  cause  that  turned  so  many  off 
Rebelliously  from  God,  and  led  them  on 
From  vain  to  vainer  still,  in  endless  chase. 
And  such  the  cause  that  made  so  many  cheeks 
Pale,  and  so  many  knees  to  shake,  when  men 
Rose  from  the  grave  ;  as  thou  shalt  hear  anon. 


BOOK  III. 


ANALYSIS. 

In  this  book  the  bard  shows  that,  however  man 
disobeyed  the  command  to  love  God,  truth,  and 
virtue,  they  still  strove  to  gain  happiness ;  but 
which  could  only  be  gained  by  obedience  to  the 
command ;  for  the  attainment  of  which  men 
pursued  many  strange  and  crooked  paths,  in 
none  of  which  could  it  be  found ;  as  happineta 
i^LS  indissolubly  united  to  virtue.  Yet  men 
pursued  the  phantom  Hope,  which  danced  be- 
fore  them  in  every  path,  and  ever  mocked  their 
grasp,  "till  the  earth,  beneath  them,  broke 
and  wrapt  them  in  the  grave.'* 
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Many  sought  for  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasures,  but  it  ever  proved  vain,  in  hope,  or 
in  possession.  Many^sought  for  happiness  in 
the  attainment  of  riches.  This  also  mostly 
ended  in  bitterness  and  woe.  Many  pursued  the 
phantom  Fame,  that  fame  which  raised  not  in 
the  resurrection  morn,  "  Earthly  fame,"  but 
all  in  vain. — Many  sought  happiness  in  dissi- 
pation, in  inebriation;  " deliberately  resolving 
to  be  mad ;"  some  in  hawking  and  hunting, 
some  in  the  search  after  curiosities,  and  some 
even  in  hopeless  scepticism  sought  happiness. 

And  thus  mankind  followed  vanities  in  despite  of 
wisdom's  warning  voice  ;  in  despite  of  the  teach- 
ing of  all  animated  and  unanimated  nature ;  in 
despite  of  the  offers  of  mercy  continually  held 
out  to  them  :  in  spite,  even,  of  the  threatenings 
of  death,  to  "make  repentance  vain,"  **  m^ 
rushed  on  determined,  to  ruin,  and  shut  their 
ears  to  all  advice,  to  all  reproof,  till  death,  "  the 
great  teacher,"  convinced  each,  too  late,  that 
"Eternity  is  all." 


Behold'st  thou  yonder,  on  the  crystal  sea, 
Beneath  the  throne  of  God,  an  image  fair, 
And  in  its  hand  a  mirror  large  and  bright  ? 
'Tis  truth,  immutable,  eternal  truth. 
In  figure  emblematical  expressed. 
Before  it  Virtue  stands,  and  smiling  sees. 
Well  pleased,  in  her  reflected  soul,  no  spot. 
The  sons  of  heaven,  archangel,  seraph,  saint, 
There  daily  read  their  own  essential  worth  ; 
And,  as  they  read,  take  place  among  the  just ; 
Or  high,  or  low,  each  as  his  value  seems. 
There  each  his  certain  interest  learns,  his  true 
Capacity  ;  and,  going  thence,  pursues. 
Unerringly  through  all  the  tracts  of  thought. 
As  God  ordains,  best  ends  by  wisest  means. 

The  Bible  held  this  mirror's  place  on  earth  : 
But,  few  would  read,  or,  reading,  saw  themselves. 
The  chase  was  after  shadows,  phantoms  strange, 
That  in  the  twilight  walked  of  Time,  and  mocked 
The  eager  hunt,  escaping  evermore  ; 
Yet  with  so  many  promises  and  looks 
Of  gentle  sort,  that  he  whose  arms  returned 
Empty  a  thousand  times,  still  stretched  them  out, 
And,  grasping,  brought  them  back  again  unfilled. 

In  rapid  outline  thon  hast  heard  of  man  ; 
His  death ;  his  ofiered  life ;  that  life  by  most 
Despised  ;  the  Star  of  God — the  Bible,  scorned, 
That  else  to  happiness  and  heaven  had  led, 
And  saved  my  lyre  from  narrative  of  woe. 
Hear  now  more  largely  of  the  ways  of  Time; 
The  fond  pursuits  and  vanities  of  men. 

Love  God,  love  truth,  love  virtue,  and  be 
happy : — 
These  were  the  words  first  uttered  in  the  ear 
Of  every  being  rational  made,  and  made 
For  thought,  or  word,  or  deed  accountable.  ^ 
Most  men  the  first  forgot,  the  second  none. 
Whatever  path  they  took,  by  hill  or  vale. 
By  night  or  day,  the  universal  wish, 
The  aim,  and  sole  intent,  was  happiness : 


But,  erring  from  the  heaven -appointed  path. 
Strange  tracks  indeed  they  took  through  barren 

wastes. 
And  up  the  sandy  mountain  climbing  toiled, 
Which,  pining,  lay  beneath  the  curse  of  God, 
And  nought  produced:  yet  did  the  traveller  look 
And  point  his  eye  before  him  greedily, 
As  if  he  saw  some  verdant  spot,  where  grew 
The  heavenly  flower,  where  sprung  the  well  of 

life. 
Where  undisturbed  felicity  reposed  ; 
Though  Wisdom's  eye  no  vesiige  could  discern. 
That  happiness  had  ever  passed  that  way. 

Wisdom  was  right :  for  still  the  terms  remained 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  ;  the  terms  on  which 
True  peace  was  given  to  man  ;  unchanged  as  God, 
Who,  in  his  own  essential  nature,  binds 
Eternally  lo  virtue  happiness ; 
Nor  lets  them  part  through  all  his  Universe. 

Philosophy,  as  thou  shalt  hear,  when  she 
Shall  have  her  praise — her  praise  and  censure  loo. 
Did  much,  refining  and  exalting  man ; 
But  could  not  nurse  a  single  plant  that  bore 
True  happiness. — From  age  to  age  she  toiled  ; 
Shed  from  her  eyes  the  mist  that  dimmed  thorn 

still. 
Looked  forth  on  man ;  explored  the  wild   and 

tame, 
The  savage  and  polite,  the  sea  and  land, 
The  starry  heavens ;  and  then  retired  far  back 
To  meditation's  silent  shady  seat ; 
And  there  sat  pale,  and  thoughtfully,  and  weighed 
With  wary,  most  exact  and  scrupulous  care, 
Man's  nature,  passions,  hopes,  propensities. 
Relations,  and  pursuits,  in  reason's  scale  ; 
And  searched  and  weighed,  and  weighed  and 

searched  again. 
And  many  a  fair  and  goodly  volume  wrote. 
That  seemed  well  worded  too,  wherein  were 

found 
Uncountable  receipts,  pretending  each. 
If  carefully  attended  to,  to  cure 
Mankind  of  folly  ; — to  root  out  the  briers. 
And  thorns,  and  weeds  that  choked  the  growth 

of  joy  ;— 
And  showing  too,  in  plain  and  decent  phrase. 
Which  sounded  much  like  wisdom's,  how    to 

plant, 
To  shelter,  water,  culture,  prune,  and  rear 
The  tree  of  happiness ;  and  oft  their  plans 
Were  tried  ;  but  still  the  fruit  was  green  and  sour. 

Of  all  the  trees  that  in  Earth's  vineyard  grew, 
'  And  with  their  clusters  tempted  man  to  pull 
And  eat, — one  tree,  one  tree  alone,  the  true 
•Celestial  manna  bore,  which  filled  the  soul — 
;The  tree  of  Holiness — of  heavenly  seed; 
A  native  of  the  skies;  though  stunted  much. 
And  dwarfed,  by  Time's  cold,  damp,  ungenial  soil. 
And  chilling  winds,  yet  yielding  fruit  so  pure. 
So  nourishing  and  sweet,  as,  on  his  way. 
Refreshed  the  pilgrim  :  and  begot  desire 
Unqtienchable  to  climb  the  arduous  path 
To  where  her  sister  plants,  in  their  own  clime. 
Around  the  fount,  and  by  the  stream  ot  Ufe. 
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Blooming  beneath  the  Sun  that  never  sets, — 
Bear  fruit  of  perfect  relish,  fully  ripe. 

To  plant  this  tree,  uprooted  by  the  fall, 
To  earth  the  Son  of  God  descended,  shed 
His  precious  blood ;  and  on  it  evermore. 
From  off  his  living  wings,  the  Spirit  shook 
The  dews  of  heaven,  to  nurse  and  hasten  its 

growth. 
Nor  was  this  care,  this  infinite  expense, 
Not  needed  to  secure  the  holy  plant. 
To  root  it  out,  and  wither  it  from  earth. 
Hell  strove  with  all  its  strength,  and  blew  with  all 
Its  blasts ;  and  Sin,  with  cold,  consumptive  breath. 
Involved  it  still  in  clouds  of  mortal  damp. 
Yet  did  ii  grow,  thus  kept,  protected  thus : 
And  bear  the  only  fruit  of  true  delight ; 
The  only  fruit  worth  plucking  under  heaven. 

But  few,  alas !  the  holy  plant  could  see. 
For  heavy  mists  that  Sin  around  it  threw 
Perpetually  ;  and  few  the  sacrifice 
Would  make  by  which  alone  its  clusters  stooped, 
And  came  within  the  reach  of  mortal  man. 
For  this,  of  him  who  would  approach  and  eat. 
Was  rigorously  e.xacted  to  the  full : — 
To  tread  and  bruise  beneath  the  foot,  the  world 
Entire ;  its  prides,  ambitions,  hopes,  desires ; 
Its  gold,  and  all  its  broidered  equipage  ; 
To  loose  its  loves  and  friendships  from  the  heart, 
And  cast  them  off;  to  shut  the  car  against 
Its  praise,  and  all  its  flatteries  abhor  ; 
And  having  thus  behind  him  thrown  what  seemed 
So  good  and  fair,  then  must  he  lowly  kneel, 
And  with  sincerity,  in  which  the  Eye 
That  slumbers  not,  nor  sleeps,  could  see  no  lack. 
This  prayer  pray: — '*Lord   God!  thy  will  be 

done; 
Thy  holy  will,  however  it  cross  my  own." 
Hard  labour  this  for  flesh  and  blood  !  too  hard 
For  most  it  seemed  :  so,  turning,  they  the  tree 
Derided,  as  mere  bramble,  that  could  bear 
No  fruit  of  special  taste  ;  and  so  set  out 
Upon  ten  thousand  different  routes  to  seek 
What  they  had  left  behind  ;  to  seek  what  they 
Had  lost — for  still  as  something  once  possest. 
And  lost,  true  happiness  appeared :  all  thought 
They  once  were  happy;  and  even  while  they 

smoked 
And  panted  in  the  chase,  believed  themselves 
More  miserable  to-day  than  yesterday — 
To-morrow  than   to-day.      When   youth  com- 
plained. 
The  ancient  sinner  shook  his  hoary  head, 
As  if  he  meant  to  say :  Stop  till  you  come 
My  length,  and  then  you  may  have  cause  to  sigh. 
At  twenty,  cried  the  boy,  who  now  had  seen 
Some  blemish  in  his  joys :  How  happily 
Plays  yonder  child  that  busks  the  mimic  babe. 
And  gathers  gently  flowers,  and  never  sighs ! 
At  forty  in  the  fervour  of  pursuit, 
F'ar  on  in  disappointment's  dreary  vale, 
The  grave  and  sage-like  man  looked  back  upon 
The  stripling  youth  of  plump  unseared  hope. 
Who  galloped  gay  and  briskly  up  behind — 
And,  moaning,  wished  himself  eighteen  again. 
And  he  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  in  whose 
Chilled  eye,  fatigued  with  gaping  after  hope, 


Earth's   freshest    verdure    seemed   but  blasted 

leaves, — 
Praised  childhood,  youth  and  manhood,  and  de- 
nounced 
Old  age  alone  as  barren  of  all  joy. 
Decisive  proof  that  men  had  left  behind 
The  happiness  they  sought,  and  taken  a  most 
Erroneous  path ;  since  every  step  they  took 
Was  deeper  mire.     Yet  did  they  onward  run, 
Pursuing  Hope  that  danced  before  the'm  still. 
And  beckoned  them  to  proceed ;  and  with  theii 

hands. 
That  shook  and  trembled  piteously  with  age. 
Grasped  at  the  lying  Shade,  even  till  the  earth 
Beneath  them  broke,  and  wrapt  them  in  the  grave. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  when  wisdom  in  their  ear 
Whispered,  and  with  its  disenchanting  wand 
Effectually  touched  the  sorcery  of  their  eyes. 
Directly  pointing  to  the  holy  tree. 
Where  grew  the  food  they  sought,  they  turned, 

surprised 
That  they  had  missed  so  long  what  now  they 

found. 
As  one  upon  whose  mind  some  new  and  rare 
Idea  glances,  and  retires  as  quick, 
Ere  memory  have  time  to  write  it  down  ; 
Stung  with  the  loss,  into  a  thoughtful  cast. 
He  throws  his  face,  and  rubs  his  vexed  brow ; 
Searches  each  nook  and  corner  of  his  soul 
With  frequent  care  ;  reflects,  and  re-reflects. 
And  tries  to  touch  relations  that  may  start 
The  fugitive  again  ;  and  oft  is  foiled ; 
Till  something  like  a  seeming  chance,  or  flight 
Of  random  fancy,  when  expected  least. 
Calls  back  the  wanderer  thought — long  sought 
I  in  vain. 

,  Then  does  uncommon  joy  fill  all  his  mind ; 
,  And  still  he  wonders,  as  he  holds  it  fast. 
What  lay  so  near  he  could  not  sooner  find ; 
So  did  the  man  rejoice,  when  from  his  eye 
The  film  of  folly  fell,  and  what  he  day 
And  night,  and  far  and  near,  had  idly  searched, 
Sprung  up  before  him  suddenly  displayed  ; 
So  wondered  why  he  missed  the  tree  so  long. 

But,  few  returned  from  folly's  giddy  chase. 
Few  heard  the  voice  of  wisdom,  or  obeyed. 
Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  wide 
Without,  within,  along  the  flowery  vale. 
And  up  the  rugged  cliff,  and  on  the  top 
Of  mountains  high,  and  on  the  ocean  wave. 
Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  wide. 
And  ever  and  anon  a  shout  was  heard  : 
Ho !  here's  the  tree  of  life  ;  come,  eat,  and  live  ! 
And  round  the  new  discoverer  quick  they  flocked 
In  multitudes,  and  plucked,  and  with  great  haste 
Devoured ;  and  sometimes  in  the  lips  'twas  sweet, 
And  promised  well ;  but  in  the  belly,  gall. 
Yet  after  him  that  cried  again  :  Ho !  here's 
The  tree  of  life ;  again  they  run,  and  pulled, 
And  chewed  again,  and  found  it  bitter  still. 
From  disappointment  on  to  disappointment. 
Year  after  year,  age  after  age  pursued : 
The  child,  the  youth,  the  hoary  headed  man. 
Alike  pursued,  and  ne'er  grew  wise:  for  it 
Was  folly's  most  peculiar  attribute, 
And  native  act,  to  make  experience  void. 
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But  hastily,  a«  pleasures  toined  Turned 
To  loathing  and  disguM,  ih^^y  needed  not 
Even  such  experiment  to  prore  them  rain. 
In  hope  or  in  posbeesion,  Fear,  alike. 
BodiHg  disaster,  stood.     Orer  the  flower 
Of  fairei^t  sort,  that  bloomed  beneath  the  sun. 
Protected  most,  and  sheltered  from  the  storm. 
The  Spectre,  like  a  dark  and  thunderous  cloud 
Hung  diemally,  and  threatened,  before  the  hand 
Of  him  that  wished  could  pull  it  to  descend, 
And  o'er  the  desert  drive  its  withered  leavM ; 
Or,  being  pulled,  to  blast  it  unenjoyed. 
While  yet  he  gazed  upon  its  loveliness. 
And  just  began  to  drink  its  fragrance  up. 

Gold  many  hunted — sweat  and  bled  for  gold ; 
Waked  all  the  night,  and  laboured  all  the  day. 
And  what  was  this  allurement,  dost  thou  askf 
As  dust  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Which,  being  cast  into  the  fire,  came  oat 
A  shining  thing  that  fools  admired,  and  called 
A  god  ;  and  in  devout  and  humble  plight 
Betore  it  kneeled,  the  greater  to  the  less; 
And  on  its  altar  sacrificed  ease,  peace, 
Truth,  faith,  integrity  ;  good  conscience,  friends. 
Love,  charity,  benevolence,  and  all 
The  sweet  and  tender  sympathies  of  life; 
And,  to  complete  the  horrid  murderous  rite 
And  signalize  their  folly,  offered  up 
Their  souls,  ond  an  eternity  of  bliss. 
To  gain  them — what?  an  hour  of  dreaming  joy  ! 
A  feverish  hour  that  hasted  to  be  done. 
And  ended  in  the  bitterness  of  woe. 

Most,  for  the  luxuries  it  bought — the  pomp. 
The  praise,  the  glitter,  fashion,  and  renown — 
This  yellow  phantom  followed  and  adored. 
But  there  was  one  in  folly  farther  gone ; 
With  eye  awry,  incurable  and  wild, 
The  laughing-stock  of  devils  and  of  men. 
And  by  his  guardian  angel  quite  given  up— 
The  miser,  who  with  dust  inanimate 
Held  wedded  intercourse.     Ill  guided  wretch  ! 
Thou  might'st  have  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 
When  good  men  slept,  and  in  light  winged  dreams 
Ascended  up  to  God, — in  wasteful  hall. 
With  vigilance  and  fasting  worn  to  skin 
And  bone,  and  wrapt  in  most  debasing  rags,— 
Thou  mighi*8t  have  seen  him  bending  o*er  his 

heaps. 
And  holding  strange  communion  with  his  gold ; 
And  as  his  thievish  fancy  seemed  to  hear 
The  night-man*s  foot  approach,  starting  alarmed. 
And  in  his  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand. 
That  palsy  shook,  grasping  the  yellow  earth 
To  make  it  sure.     Of  all  God  made  upright, 
And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  Hving  soul, 
Most  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthly,  most  de- 
based. 
Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 
None  bargained  on  so  easy  terms  with  death. 
Illustrious  fool !  nay,  most  inhuman  wretch! 
He  sat  among  his  bags,  and  with  a  look 
Which  hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  drove  the  poor 
Away  unalmsed  ;  and  midst  abundance  died — 
Sorest  of  evils  !  died  of  utter  want. 

Before  this  Shadow,  in  the  Tales  of  earth, 


F«>«>1-*  »a\v  another  ghde.  which  seemed  of  more 
Inirmsic  viorth.    Pleasure  her  name — good  nsma. 
Though  ill  appUed.     A  thousand  forms  she  took. 
A  thousand  garbs  she  wore  :  in  every  age 
And  clime  changing,  as  in  her  votaries  changed 
Desire:  but,  inwardly,  the  same  in  all. 
Her  most  essential  lineaments  we  trace ; 


:  Her  general  features  every  where  aUke. 

Of  comely  form  she  was,  and  fair  of  face ; 
And  underneath  her  eyelids  sat  a  kind 
Of  witching  sorcery,  that  nearer  drew 
Whoever  with  unguarded  look  beheld ; 
A  dress  of  gaudy  hue  loosely  attired 
Her  loveliness  ;  her  air  and  manner  frank. 
And  seeming  free  of  all  disguise  ;  her  song 
Enchanting ;  and  her  words,  which  sweetly  dropc. 
As  honey  from  the  comb,  most  large  of  promise. 
Still  prophesying  days  of  new  delight. 
And  rapturous  nights  of  undecaying  joy  ; 
And  in  her  hand,  where'er  she  went,  she  held 
A  radiant  cup  that  seemed  of  nectar  full^ 
And  by  her  side  danced  fair  delusive  Hope. 
The  fool  pursued,  enamoured  ;  and  the  %vise 
Experienced   man  who    reasoned    much,    and 

thought. 
Was  sometimes  seen  Isying  bis  wisdom  down. 
And  vying  with  the  stripling  in  the  chase. 

Nor  wonder  thou :  for  she  was  really  fair ; 
Decked  to  the  very  taste  of  flesh  and  blood. 
And  many  thought  her  sound  within  ;  and  gay 
And  healthy  at  the  heart ;  but  thought  amiss: 
For  she  was  full  of  all  disease  :  her  bones 
Were  rotten  ;  consumption  licked  her  blood,  and 

drank 
.  Her  marrow  up ;  her  breath  smelled  mortally ; 
And  in  her  bowels  plague  and  fever  lurked  ; 
And  in  her  very  heart,  and  reins,  and  life. 
Corruption's  worm  gnawed  greedily  unseen. 

I     Many  her  hftunts.   Thou  mighi'si  have  seen  her 
now 

!  With  Indolence,  lolling  on  the  mid-day  couch. 
And  whispering  drowsy  words ;  and  now  at  dawn. 
Loudly  and  rough,  joining  the  sylvan  horn ; 
Or  sauntenng  in  the  park,  and  to  the  tale 
Of  slander  giving  ear  ;  or  sitting  fierce. 
Rude,  blasphemous,  malicious,  raving,  mad. 
Where  fortune  to  the  fickle  die  was  bound. 

But  chief  she  loved  the  scene  of  deepdebancfa. 
Where  revelry,  and  dance,  and  frantic  song. 
Disturbed  the  sleep  of  honest  men.     And  where 
The  drunkard  sat,  she  entered  in,  well  pleased. 
With  eye  brimful  of  wanton  mirthfulness. 
And  urged  him  still  to  fill  another  cup. 

And  at  the  shadowy  twilight — ^in  the  dark 
And  gloomy  night,  I  looked,  and  saw  her  come 
Abroad,  arrayed  in  harlot's  soft  attire  ; 
And  walk  without  in  every  street,  and  lie 
In  wait  at  every  comer,  full  of  guile : 
And,  as  the  unwary  youth  of  simple  heart. 
And  void  of  understanding,  passed,  she  canght 
And  kissed  him,  and,  with  lips  of  lying,  said: 
I  have  peace-offerings  with  me ;  I  have  paid 
My  TOWS  this  day  ;  and  therefore  came  I  forth 
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To  meet  thee,  and  to  seek  thee  diligently, 
To  seek  thy  face,  and  I  have  found  thee  here. 
My  hed  is  decked  with  robes  of  tapestry. 
With  carved  work,  and  sheets  of  linen  fine  ; 
Perfumed  with  aloes,  myrrh,  and  cinnamon. 
Sweet  are  stolen  waters  !  pleasant  is  the  bread 
In  secret  eaten !  the  good  man  is  from  home. 
Come,  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love  till  morn 
Awake ;  let  us  delight  ourselves  with  loves. 
With  much  fair  speech  she  caused  the  youth  to 

yield  ; 
And  forced  him  with  the  flattering  of  her  tongue. 
I  looked,  and  saw  him  follow  to  her  house. 
As  goes  the  ox  to  slaughter ;  as  the  fool 
To  the  correction  of  the  stocks ;  or  bird 
That  hastes  into  the  subtle  fowIer*s  snare. 
And  knows  not,  simple  thing,  'tis  for  its  life. 
I  saw  him  enter  in ;  and  heard  the  door 
Behind  them  shut ;  and  in  the  dark  still  night, 
When  God's  unsleeping  eye  alone  can  see, 
He  went  to  her  adulterous  bed.     At  morn 
I  looked,  and  saw  him  not  among  the  youths. 
I  heard  his  father  mourn,  his  mother  weep : 
For  none  returned  that  went  with  her.     The  dead 
Were  in  her  house ;  her  guests  in  depths  of  hell ; 
She  wove  the  winding-sheet  of  souls,  and  laid 
Them  in  the  urn  of  everlasting  death. 

Such  was  the  Shadow  fools  pursued  on  earth 
Under  the  name  of  pleasure, — fair  outside, 
Within  corrupted,  and  corrupting  still : 
Ruined,  and  ruinous :  her  sure  reward, 
Her  total  recompense,  was  still,  as  he, 
The  bard,  recorder  of  Earth's  Seasons,  sung, 
"  Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse." 
Yet  at  her  door  the  young  and  old,  and  some 
Who  held  high  character  among  the  wise, 
Together  stood, — and  strove  among  tbemselyes, 
Who  first  should  enter,  and  be  ruined  first. 

Strange  competition  of  immortal  souls ! 
To  sweat  for  death !  to  strive  for  misery  ! 
But  think  not  Pleasure  told  her  end  was  death. 
Even  human  folly  then  had  paused  at  least, 
And  given  some  signs  of  hesitation  ;  nor 
Arrived  so  hot,  and  out  of  breath  at  woe. 
Though  contradicted  every  day  by  facts. 
That  sophistry  itself  would  stumble  o'er, 
And  to  the  very  teeth  a  liar  proved  • 

Ten  thousand  times,  as  if  unconscious  still 
Of  inward  blame,  she  stood,  and  waved  her  hand 
And  pointed  to  her  bower,  and  said  to  all 
Who  passed :   Take  yonder  flowery  path ;  my 

steps 
Attend ;  I  lead  the  smoothest  way  to  heayen ; 
This  world  receive  as  surety  for  the  next. 
And  many  simple  men,  most  simple,  though 
Renowned  for  learning  much,  and  wary  skill, 
Believed,  and  turned  aside,  and  were  undone. 

Another  leaf  of  finished  Time  we  turn. 
And  read  of  Fame,  terrestrial  Fame,  which  dfied, 
And  rose  not  at  the  Resurrection  mom. 
Not  that  by  virtue  earned,  the  true  renown. 
Begun  on  earth,  and  lasting  in  the  skiei. 
Worthy  the  lofty  wish  of  seraphim,^ 
The  approbation  of  the  Eye  that  sees 
The  end  from  the  beginning,  sees  from  canse 


To  most  remote  eflect :  of  it  we  read 

In  book  of  God's  remembrance,  in  the  book 

Of  life,  from  which  the  quick  and  dead  were 

judged ; 
The  book  that  lies  upon  the  throne,  and  tells 
Of  glorious  acts  by  saints  and  angels  done ; 
The  record  of  the  holy,  just,  and  good. 

Of  all  the  phantoms  fleeting  in  the  mist 
Of  Time,  though  meagre  all,  and  ghostly  thin, 
Most  unsubstantial,  unessential  shade. 
Was  earthly  Fame.    She  was  a  voice  alone, 
And  dwelt  upon  the  noisy  tongues  of  men. 
She  never  thought ;  but  gabbled  ever  on ; 
Applauding  most  what  least  deserved  applause ; 
The  motive,  the  result  was  nought  to  her : 
The  deed  alone,  though  dyed  in  human  gore 
And  steeped  in  widow's  tears,  if  it  stood  out 
To  prominent  display,  she  talked  of  much. 
And  roared  around  it  with  a  thousand  tongues. 
As  changed  the  wind  her  organ,  so  she  changed 
Perpetually  ;  and  whom  she  praised  to-day, 
Vexing  his  ear  with  acclamation  loud, 
To*morrow  blamed,  and  hissed  him  out  of  sight. 

Such  was  her  nature,  and  her  practice  such : 
But,  O !  her  voice  was  sweet  to  mortal  ears ; 
And  touched  so  pleasantly  the  strings  of  pride 
And  Yanity,  which  in  the  heart  of  man 
Were  ever  strung  harmonious  to  her  note. 
That  many  thought,  to  live  without  her  song 
Was  rather  death  than  life :  to  live  unknown. 
Unnoticed,  unrenowned !  to  die  unpraised! 
Unepitaphed  !  to  go  down  to  the  pit. 
And  moulder  into  dust  among  vile  worms. 
And  leave  no  whispering  of  a  name  on  earth  ! 
Such  thought  was  cold  about  the  heart,   and 

chilled 
The  blood.    Who  could  endure  itf  who  coald 

choose. 
Without  a  struggle,  to  be  swept  away 
From  all  remembrance,  and  have  part  no  more 
With  living  men  ?    Philosophy  failed  here ; 
And  self-approving  pride.     Hence  it  became 
The  aim  of  most,  and  main  pursuit,  to  win 
A  name — to  leave  some  vestige  as  they  passed. 
That  following  ages  might  discern  they  once 
Had  been  on  earth,  and  acted  something  there. 

Many  the  roads  they  took,  the  plans  they  tried 
The  man  of  science  to  the  shade  retired. 
And  laid  his  head  upon  his  hand,  in  mood 
Of  awful  thought  fulness;  and  dived,  and  dived 
Again — deeper  and  deeper  still,  to  sound 
The  cause  remote — resolved,  before  he  died 
To  make  some  grand  discovery,  by  which 
He  should  be  known  to  all  posterity. 

And  in  the  silent  vigils  of  the  night. 
When  uninspired  men  reposed,  the  bard. 
Ghastly  of  countenance,  and  from  his  eye 
Oft  streaming  wild  unearthly  fire,  sat  up 
And  sent  imagination  forth  ;  and  searched 
The  far  and  near — ^heaven,  earth,  and  gloomy 

hell— 
For  fiction  new,  for  thought  unthought  before ; 
And  when  some  curious  rare  idea  peered 
Upon  his  mind,  he  dipped  his  hasty  pen. 


an 
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And  by  the  glimmering  lamp,  or  moonlight  beam, 
That  thro'  hia  lattice  peeped,  wrote  fondly  down 
What  seemed  in  truth  imperishable  song. 

And  sometimes  too,  the  reverend  divine, 
In  meditation  deep  of  holy  things, 
And  vanities  of  Time,  heard  Fame's  sweet  voice 
Approach  his  ear — and  hung  another  flower, 
Of  earthly  sort,  about  the  sacred  truth  ; 
And  ventured  whiles  to  mix  the  bitter  text. 
With  relish  suited  to  the  sinner's  taste. 

And  oftiimes  too,  the  simple  hind,  who  seemed 
Ambitionless,  arrayed  in  humble  garb, 
While  round  him,  spreading,  fed  his  harmless 

flock, 
Sitting  was  seen,  by  some  wild  warbling  brook, 
Carving  his  name  upon  his  favourite  stafl': 
Or,  in  ill  favoured  letters,  tracing  it 
Upon  the  aged  thorn  ;  or  on  the  face 
Of  some  conspicuous  oft  frequented  stone. 
With  persevering  wondrous  industry  ; 
And  hoping,  as  he  toiled  amain,  and  saw 
The  characters  take  form,  some  other  wight. 
Long  after  he  was  dead,  and  in  his  grave, 
Should  loiter  there  at  noon  and  read  his  name. 

In  purple  some,  and  some  in  rags,  stood  forth 
For  reputation  ;  some  displayed  a  limb 
Well-fashioned :  some  of  lowlier  mind,  a  cane 
*0f  curious  workmanship,  and  marvellous  twist. 
In  strength  some  sought  it,  and  in  beauty  more. 
I^ng,  long  the  fair  one  laboured  at  the  glass. 
And,  being  tired,  called  in  auxiliar  skill. 
To  have  her  sails,  before  she  went  abroad. 
Full  spread,  and  nicely  set,  to  catch  the  gale 
Of  praise.     And   much  she  caught,   and  much 

deserved. 
When  outward  loveliness  was  index  fair 
Of  purity  within  :  but  oft,  alas  ! 
The  bloom  was  on  the  skin  alone  ;  and  when 
She  saw,  sad  sight !  the  roses  on  her  cheek 
Wither,  and  heard  the  voice  of  fame  retire 
And  die  away,  she  heaved  most  piteous  sighs. 
And  wept  most  lamentable  tears :  and  whiles. 
In  wild  delirium,  made  rash  attempt — 
Unholy  mimickry  of  Nature's  work  ! — 
To  re-create,  with  frail  and  mortal  things. 
Her  wither'd  face.    Attempt  how  fond  and  vain ! 
Her  frame  itself  soon  mouldered  down  to  dust ; 
And,  in  the  land  of  deep  forget  fulness. 
Her  beauty  and  her  name  were  laid  beside 
Eternal  silence,  and  the  loathsome  worm  ; 
Into  whose  darkness  flattery  ventured  not ; 
Where  none  had  ears  to  hear  the  voice  of  Fame. 

Many  the  roads  they  took,  the  plans  they  tried. 
And  awful,  oft,  the  wickedness  they  wrought. 
To  be  observed,  some  scrambled  up  to  thrones, 
And  sat  in  vestures  dripping  wet  with  gore. 
The  warrior  dipped  his  sword  in  blood,  and  wrote 
His  name  on  lands  and  cities  desolate. 
The  rich  bought  flelds,   and  houses  built,  and 

raised 
The  monumental  piles  up  to  the  clouds. 
And  called  them  by  their  names.     And,  strange 

to  tell ! 
Rather  than  be  unknown,  and  pass  away 


Obscurely  to  the  grave,  some,  small  of  soul, 
'J'hat  else  had  perished  unobserved,  acquired 
Considerable  renown  by  oaths  profane. 
By  jesting  boldly  with  all  sacred  things. 
And  uttering  fearlessly  whate'er  occurred  ;— 
Wild,  blasphemous,  perditionable  thoughts, 
'J'hat  Satan  in  them  moved ;  by  wiser  men 
Suppressed,  and  quickly  banished  from  the  mind. 

Many  the  roads  they  took,  the  plans  they  tried: 
But  all  in  vain.     Who  grasped  at  earthly  fame. 
Grasped  wind :  nay,  worse,  a  serpent  grasped, 

that  through 
His  hand  slid  smoothly,  and  was  gone ;  but  left 
A  sting  behind  which  wrought  him  endless  pain: 
For  ofi  her  voice  was  old  Abaddon's  lure. 
By  which  he  charmed  the  foolish  soul  to  death. 
So  happiness  was  sought  in  pleasure,  gold. 
Renown — by  many  sought.     But  should  I  sing 
Of  nil  the  trifling  race,  my  time,  thy  faith. 
Would  fjiil — of  things  erectly  organized. 
And  having  rational,  articulate  voice. 
And  claiming  outward  brotherhood  with  man: 
Of  him  that  laboured  sorely,  in  his  sweat 
Smoking  nfar.  then  hurried  to  the  wine. 
Deliberately  resolving  to  be  mad  : 
Of  him  who  taught  the  ravenous  bird  to  fly 
This  way  or  that,  thereby  supremely  blest : 
Or  rode  in  fury  with  the  howUiig  pack. 
Affronting  much  the  noble  animal. 
He  spurred  into  such  company:  of  him 
Who  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
Descended  deeply,  to  bring  up  thfi  wreck 
Of  some  old  earthen  ware,  which  having  stowed. 
With  every  proper  cure,  he  home  returned 
O'er  many  a  sea,  and  many  a  league  of  land. 
Triumphantly  to  show  the  marvellous  prize : 
And  him  that  vexed  his  brain,  and  theories  built 
Of  gossamer  upon  the  brittle  winds  ; 
Perplexed  exceedingly  why  shells  were  fomd 
Upon  the  mountain  tops ;  but  wondering  not 
Why  shells  were  found  at  all,  more  wondrous 

still ! 
Of  him  who  strange  enjoyment  took  in  tales 
Of  fairy  folk,  and  sleepU-as  gho.sis,  and  sounds 
Unearthly,  whispering  in  the  ear  of  night 
Disastrous  things:  and  him  who  still  foretold 
Calamity  which  never  came,  and  lived 
In  terror  all  his  days  of  comets  rude. 
That  should  unmannerly  and  lawless  drive 
Athwart  the  path  of  Earth,  and  burn  mankind: 
As  if  the  appointed  hour  of  doom,  by  God 
Appointed,  ere  its  time  should  come*,  as  if 
Too  small  ihc  number  of  substantial  ills, 
And  real  fears  to  vex  the  sons  of  men.— 
These, — had  they  not  possessed  immortal  souls. 
And  been  accountable,  might  have  been  past 
With  laughter,  and  forgot ;  but  as  it  was. 
And  is — their  folly  asks  a  serious  tear. 

Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  wide. 
For  happiness.     Take  one  example  more— 
So  strange  that  common  fools  looked  on  amased  ; 
And  wise  and  sober  men  together  drew. 
And  trembling  stood  ;  and.angels  in  the  heavens 
Grew  pale,  and  talked  of  vengeance  as  at  hand — 
The  sceptic's  route — the  unbeliever's,  who. 
Despising  reason,  revelation,  God, 
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And 


th&n 


kicking  'gainst  the  pricks  of  conscience, 

rushed 
Deliriously  upon  the  bossy  shield 
Of  the  Omnipotent ;  and  in  his  heart 
Purposed  to  deify  the  idol  Chance. 
And    laboured   hard — oh,    labour  worse 

nought ! 
And  toiled  with  dark  and  crooked  reasoning, 
To  make  the  fair  and  lovely  Earth,  which  dwelt 
In  sight  of  Heaven,  a  cold  and  fatherless, 
Forsaken  thing,  that  wandered  on,  forlorn 
Undestined.  uncompassioned,  unupheld ; 
A  vapour  eddying  in  the  whirl  of  chance, 
And  soon  to  vanish  everlastingly. 
He  travailed  sorely,  and  made  many  a  tack. 
His  sails  oft  shifting,  to  arrive — dread  thought ! 
Arrive  at  utter  nothingness;  and  have 
Being  no  more — no  feeling,  memory, 
No  lingering  consciousness  that  e'er  he  was. 
Guilt's    midnight  wish !    last,    most   abhorred 

thought ! 
Most  desperate  effort  of  extremest  sin  ! 
Others,  preoccupied,  ne'er  saw  true  hope ; 
He,  seeing,  aimed  to  stab  her  to  the  heart. 
And  with  infernal  chemistry  to  wring 
The  last  sweet  drop  from  sorrow's  cup  of  gall ; 
To  quench  the  only  ray  that  cheered  the  earth. 
And  leave  mankind  in  night  which  had  no  star. 
Others  the  streams  of  pleasure  troubled  ;  he 
Toiled  much  to  dry  her  very  fountain  head. 
Unpardonable  man  !  sold  under  sin ! 
He  was  the  Devil's  pioneer,  who  cut 
The  fences  down  of  virtue,  sapped  her  walls, 
And  opened  a  smooth  and  easy  way  to  death. 
Traitor  to  ail  existence !  to  all  life  ! 
Soul-suicide  !  determined  foe  of  being  ! 
Intended  murderer  of  God,  Most  High  ! 


Mankind  unostentatious  charity. 

With  arm  in  arm  the  forest  rose  on  high, 

And  lesson  gave  of  brotherly  regard. 

And,  on  the  rugged  mountain-brow  exposed, 

Bearing  the  blast  alone — the  ancient  oak 

Stood,  lifting  high  his  mighty  arm,  and  still 

1*0  courage  in  distress  exhorted  loud. 

The  flocks,  the  herds,  the  birds,  the  streams,  the 

breeze. 
Attuned  the  heart  to  melody  and  love. 
Mercy  stood  in  the  cloud,  with  eye  that  wept 
Essential  love ;  and,  from  her  glorious  bow. 
Bending  to  kiss  the  earth  in  token  of  peace. 
With  her  own  lips,  her  gracious  lips,  which  God 
Of  sweetest  accent  made,  she  whispered  still. 
She  whispered  to  Revenge— **  Forgive,  forgive !" 
The  Sun  rejoicing  round  the  earth,  announced 
Daily  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  of  God. 
The  Moon  awoke,  and  from  her  maiden  face. 
Shedding  her  cloudy  locks,  looked  meekly  forth. 
And  with  her  virgin  stars  walked  in  the  heavens. 
Walked  nightly  there,  conversing  as  she  walked. 
Of  purity,  and  holiness,  and  God. 
In  dreams  and  visions.  Sleep  instructed  much. 
Day  uttered  speech  to  day,  and  night  to  night 
Taught  knowledge.     Silence  had  a  tongue :  the 

grave. 
The  darkness,  and  the  lonely  waste,  had  each 
A  tongue,  that  ever  said — Man  !  think  of  God  ! 
Think  of  thyself  I  think  of  eternity  I 
Fear  God,  the  thunders  said ;  fear  God,  the  waves ; 
Fear  God,  the  lightning  of  the  storm  replied  ; 
Fear  God,  deep  loudly  answered  back  to  deep. 
And,  in  the  temples  of  the  Holy  One — 
Messiah's  messengers,  the  faithful  few — 
Faithful  'mong  many  false — the  Bible  opened. 
And  cried  :  Repent !  repent  ye  sons  of  men  ! 


Strange  road,  most  strange  I  to  seek  for  happi- '  Believe,  be  saved  :  and  reasoned  awfully 


nesp ! 
HelPs  mad-houses  are  full  of  such  ;  too  fierce. 
Too  furiously  insane,  and  desperate, 
To  rage  unbound  'mong  evil  spirits  damned ! 

Fertile  was  earth  in  many  things :  not  least 
In  fools,  who  mercy  both  and  judgment  scorned ; 
Scorned  love,  experience  scorned:  and  onward 

rushed 
To  swift  destruction,  giving  all  reproof. 
And  all  instruction,  to  the  winds ;  and  much 
Of  both  they  had — and  much  despised  of  both. 

Wisdom  took  up  her  harp,  and  stood  in  place 
Of  frequent  concourse — stood  in  every  gate. 
By  every  way,  and  walked  in  every  street ; 
And,  lifting  up  her  voice,  proclaimed  :  Be  wise. 
Ye  fools !  be  of  an  understanding  heart. 
Forsake  the  wicked :  come  not  near  his  house : 
Pass  by  :  make  haste :  depart,  and  turn  away. 
Me  follow — me,  whose  ways  are  pleasantness. 
Whose  paths  are  peace,  whose  end  is  perfect  joy. 
The  Seasons  came  and  went,  and  went  and  came. 
To  teach  men  gratitude  ;  and  as  they  passed, 
Gave  warning  of  the  lapse  of  time,  that  else 
Had  stolen  unheeded  by :  the  gentle  Flowers 
Retired,  and,  stooping  o'er  the  wilderness. 
Talked  of  humility,  and  peace,  and  love. 
The  Dews  came  down  unseen  at  evening-tide, 
And  silently  their  bounties  shed,  to  teach 


Of  temperance,  righteousness,  and  judgment  soon 
To  come — of  ever-during  life  and  death. 
And  chosen  bards  from  age  to  age  awoke 
The  sacred  lyre,  and  full  on  folly's  ear, 
Numbers  of  righteous  indignation  poured. 
And  God,  omnipotent,  when  mercy  failed. 
Made  bare  his  holy  arm  ;  and  with  the  stroke 
Of  vengeance  smote  ;  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
Broke  up;  heaven's  windows  opened,  and  sent 

on  men  ^ 

A  flood  of  wrath  ;  sent  plague  and  famine  forth  ; 
With  earthquake  rocked  llie  world  beneath  ;  with 

storms 
Above  laid  cities  waste,  and  turned  fat  lands 
To  barrenness ;  and  with  the  sword  of  war 
In  fury  marched,  and  gave  them  blood  to  drink. 
Angels  remonstrated  :  Mercy  besceched : 
Heaven  smiled,  and  frowned :  Hell  groaned :  Time 

ficd :  Death  shook 
His  dart,   and  threatened  to  make  repentance 

vain. — 
Incredible  assertion !  men  rushed  on 
Determinedly  to  ruin :  shut  their  ears. 
Their  eyes  to  all  advice,  to  all  reproof— 
O'er  mercy  and  o*er  judgment  downward  rushed 
To  misery  :  and,  most  incredible 
Of  all !  to  misery  rushed  along  the  way 
Of  disappointment  and  remorse,  where  still 
At  every  step,  adders,  in  Pleasure's  form. 
Stung  mortally;  and  Joy8,^whose  bloomy  cheelu 
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Seemed  plowing  high  wiih  immortality, 
Whose  bosom  prophesied  superfluous  bliss, 
While  in  the  arms  received,  and  locked  in  cloae 
And  riotous  embrace,  turned  pale,  and  cold, 
And  died,  and  smelled  of  putrefaction  rank: 
Turned,  in  the  very  moment  of  delight, 
A  loathsome,  and  heavy  corpse,  that  with   the 

clear  ' 

And  hollow  eyes  of  Death,  stared  horribly. 

All  tribes,  all  generations  of  the  earth, 
Thus  wantonly  to  ruin  drove  alike. 
We  heard  indeed  of  golden  and  silver  days ; 
And  of  primeval  innocence  unstained — 
A  pagan  tale  !  but  by  baptized  bards. 
Philosophers,  and  statesmen,  who  were  still 
Held  wise  and  cunning  men,  talked  of  so  much, 
That  most  believed  it  so,  and  asked  not  why. 

The  pair,  the  family  first  made,  were  ill ; 
And  for  their  great  peculiar  sin  incurred 
The  Curse,  and  left  it  due  to  all  their  race ; 
And  bold  example  gave  of  every  crime — 
Hate,  murder,  unbelief,  reproach,  revenge. 
A  time,  'tis  true,  there  came,  of  which  thou  soon 
Shalt  hear — the  Sabbath  Day,  the  Jubilee 
Of  Earth,  when  righteousness  and  peace  prevailed. 
This  time  except,  who  writes  the  history 
Of  men,  and  writes  it  true,  must  write  them  bad. 
Who  reads,  must  read  of  violence  and  blood. 
The  man  who  could  the  story  of  one  day 
Peruse,  the  wrongs,  oppressions,  cruelties, 
Deceits,  and  perjuries,  and  vanities. 
Rewarded  worthlessness,  rejected  worth, 
Assassinations,  robberies,  thefts,  and  wars, 
Disastrous  accidents,  life  thrown  away. 
Divinity  insulted,  Heaven  despised, 
Religion  scorned ; — 9nd  not  been  sick  at  night, 
And  sad,  had  gathered  greater  store  of  mirth, 
Than  ever  wise  man  in  the  world  could  find. 

One  cause  of  folly,  one  especial  cause, 
Was  this — few  knew  what  wisdom  was,  though 

well 
Defined  in  God's  own  words,  and  printed  large, 
On  heaven  and  earth  in  characters  of  light. 
And  sounded  in  the  ear  by  every  wind. 

Wisdom  is  humble,  said  the  voice  of  God. 
*Tis  proud,  the  world  replied.  Wisdom,  said  God, 
Forgives,  forbears,  and  sufiers,  not  for  fear 
Of  man,  but  God.     Wisdom  revenges,  said 
The  world  ;  is  quick  and  deadly  of  resentment ; 
Thrusts  at  the  very  shadow  of  affront. 
And  hastes,  by  death,  to  wipe  its  honour  clean. 
Wisdom,  said  God,  loves  enemies,  entreats. 
Solicits,  brgs  for  peace.     Wisdom,  replied 
The  world,  hates  enemies;  will  not  ask  peace, 
Conditions  Bpurns.  and  triumphs  in  their  fall. 
Wisdom  mistrusts  itself,  and  leans  on  heaven, 
Said  God.     It  trusts  and  lecns  upon  itself, 
The  world  replied.     Wisdom  retires,  said  God, 
And  counts  it  bravery  to  bear  reproach. 
And  shame,  and  lowly  poverty  upright; 
•And  weeps  with  all  who  have  just  cause  to  weep. 
Wisdom,  replied  the  world,  struts  forth  to  gaze ; 
Treads  the  broad  stage  of  life  with  clamorous  foot ; 
Attracts  all  praises ;  counts  it  bravery 


Alone  to  wield  the  sword,  and  rush  on  death  ; 
And  never  weeps,  but  for  its  own  disgrace. 
Wisdom,  said  God,  is  highest,  when  ii  stoops 
Lowest  before  the  Holy  Throne,  throws  down 
Its  crown  abased,  forgets  itself,  admires, 
And  breathes  adoring  praise.     There   wisdoni 

stoops 
Indeed,  the  world  replied — there  stoops,  because 
It  must :  but  stoops  with  dignity  ;  and  thinks 
And  meditates  the  while  of  inward  worth. 

Thus  did  Almighty  God,  and  thus  the  world. 
Wisdom  define.     And  most  the  world  believed. 
And  boldly  called  the  truth  of  God  a  lie. 
Hence,  he  that  to  the  worldly  wisdom  shaped 
His  character,  became  the  favourite 
Of  men — was  honourable  termed  ;  a  man 
Of  spirit;  noble,  glorious,  lofty  rouI  ! 
And  as  he  crossed  the  earth  in  chase  of  dreams, 
Received  prodigious  shouts  of  warm  applause. 
Hence,  who  to  godly  wisdom  framed  his  life. 
Was  counted  mean,  and  spiritless,  and  vile ; 
And  as  be  walked  obscurely  in  the  path 
Which  led  to  heaven,  fools  hissed  with  serpent 

tongue 
And  poured  contempt  upon  his  holy  head  : 
And  poured  contempt  on  all  who  praised  his  name. 


But  false  as  this  account  of  wisdom  wi 
The  world's  I  mean — it  was  its  best :  the  creed 
Of  sober,  grave,  and  philosophic  men, 
With  much  research  and  cogitation  framed  ; 
Of  men,  who  with  the  vulgar  scorned  to  sit. 

The  popular  belief  seemed  rather  worse. 
When  heard  replying  to  the  voice  of  truth. 
The  wise  man,  said  the  Bible,  walks  with  God, 
Surveys,  far  on,  the  endless  line  of  life ; 
Values  his  soul ;  thinks  of  eternity ; 
Both  worlds  considers,  and  provides  for  both  ; 
With  reason's  eye  his  passions  guards ;  abstains 
From  evil ;  lives  on  hope,  on  hope,  the  fruit 
Of  faith  ;  looks  upward  ;  purifies  his  soul ; 
Expands  his  wings,  and  mounts  into  the  sky; 
Passes  the  sun,  and  gains  his  father's  house  ; 
And  drinks  with  angels  from  the  fount  of  bliss. 

The  multitude  aloud  replied,  (replied 
By  practice,  for  they  were  no  bookish  men. 
Nor  apt  to  form  their  principles  in  words.) 
The  wise  man  first  of  all  eradicates, 
As  much  as  possible,  from  out  his  mind, 
All  thought  of  death,  God,  and  eternity; 
Admires  the  world,  and  thinks  of  Time  alone  ; 
Avoids  the  Bible,  all  reproof  avoids ; 
Rocks  conscience,  if  he  can,  asleep  ;  puts  out 
The  eye  of  reason  ;  prisons,  tortures,  binds ; 
And  makes  her  thus,  by  violence  and  force. 
Give  wicked  evidence  against  herself: 
Lets  passion  loose ;  the  substance  leaves ;  pursues 
The  shadow  vehemently,  but  ne'er  o'ertakes ; 
Puts  by  the  cup  of  holiness  and  joy ; 
And  drinks,  carouses  deeply  in  the  bowl 
Of  death ;  grovels  in  dust ;  pollutes,  destroys 
His  soul :  is  miserable  to  acquire 
More  misery  ;  deceives  to  be  deceived ; 
Strives,  labours  to  the  last,  to  shun  the  truth ; 
Strives,  labours  to  the  last,  to  damn  himself; 
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Turns  desperate,  shudders,  groans,  blasphemes, 

and  dies. 
And  sinks — where  could  he  else  f — to  endless  woe. 
And  drinks  the  wine  of  God's  eternal  wrath. 

The  learned  thus,  and  thus  the  unlearned  world, 
Wisdom  defined — in  sound  they  disagreed ; 
In  substance,  in  effect,  in  end  the  same  ; 
And  equally  to  God  and  truth  opposed ; 
Opposed  as  darkness  to  the  light  of  heaven. 
Yet  were  there  some  that  seemed  well-meaning 

men, 
Who  systems  planned,  expressed  in  supple  words, 
Which  praised  the  man  as  wisest,  that  in  one 
United  both ;  pleased  God,  and  pleased  the  W3rld; 
And  with  the  saint,  and  with  the  sinner  had. 
Changing  his  garb,  unseen,  a  good  report. 
And  many  thought  their  definition  best. 
And  in  their  wisdom  grew  exceeding  wise. 

Union  abhorred  !  dissimulation  vain ! 
Could  holiness  embrace  the  harlot  sin  f 
Could  life  wed  death  ?  could  God  with  Mammon 

dwell? 
Oh,  foolish  men  !  oh,  men  for  ever  lost ! 
In  spite  of  mercy  lost,  in  spite  of  wrath ! 
In  spite  of  Disappointment  and  Remorse, 
Which  made  the  way  to  ruin  ruinous ! 

Hear  what  they  were: — the  progeny  of  sin 
Alike ;  and  oft  combined  ;  but  differing  much 
In  mode  of  giving  pain.     As  felt  the  gross. 
Material  part,  when  in  the  furnace  cast, 
So  felt  the  soul ;  the  victim  of  remorse. 
It  was  a  fire  which  on  the  verge  of  God's 
Commandments  burned,  and  on  the  the  vitals  fed 
Of  all  who  passed.    Who  passed,  there  met 

remorse ; 
A  violent  fever  seized  his  soul ;  the  heavens 
Above,  the  earth  beneath,  seemed  glowing  brass. 
Heated  seven  times ;  he  heard  dread  voices  speak, 
And  mutter  horrid  prophecies  of  pain, 
Severer  and  severer  yet  to  come : 
And  as  he  writhed  and  quivered,  scorched  within, 
The  fury  round  his  torrid  temples  flapped 
Her  fiery  wings,  and  breathed  upon  his  lips. 
And  parched  tongue,  the  withered  blasts  of  hell. 
It  was  the  suffering  begun,  thou  saw*st 
In  symbol  of  the  Worm  that  never  dies. 

The  other — Disappointment,  rather  seemed 
Negation  of  delight.     It  was  a  thing 
Sluggish  and  torpid,  tending  towards  death. 
Its  breath  was  cold,  and  made  the  sportive  blood 
Stagnant,  and  dull,  and  heavy  round  the  wheels 
Of  life  :  the  roots  of  that  whereon  it  blew. 
Decayed,  and  with  the  genial  soil  no  more 
Held  sympathy — the  leaves,  the  branches  drooped, 
And  mouldered  slowly  dovvn  to  formless  dust ; 
Not  tossed  and  driven  by  violence  of  winds  ; 
But  witliering  where  they  sprung,  and  rotting 

there. 
Long  disappointed,  disappointed  still. 
The  hopeless  man,  hopeless  in  his  main  wish. 
As  if  returning  back  to  nothing,  felt ; 
In  strange  vacuity  of  being  hung. 
And  rolled  and  rolled  his  eye  on  emptiness 
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That  seemed  to  grow  more  empty  every  hour 
— One  of  this  mood  I  do  remember  well : 
We  name  him  not — what  now  are  earthly  names? 
In  humble  dwelling  born,  retired,  remote. 
In  rural  quietude  ;  'mong  hills,  and  streams, 
And  melancholy  deserts,  where  the  sun 
Saw,  as  he  passed,  a  shepherd  only,  here 
And  there,  watching  his  httle  flock  ;  or  heard 
The  ploughman  talking  to  his  steers — his  hopes. 
His  morning  hopes,  awoke  before  him,  smiling, 
Among  the  dews,  and  holy  mountain  airs ; 
And  fancy  coloured  them  with  every  hue 
Of  heavenly  loveliness  ;  but  soon  his  dreams 
Of  childhood  fled  away — those  rainbow  dreams, 
So  innocent  and  fair,  that  withered  age, 
Even  at  the  grave,  cleared  up  his  dusty  eye, 
And,  passing  all  between,  looked  fondly  back 
To  see  them  once  again  ere  he  departed. 
These    fled    away — and  anxious  thought,  that 

wished 
To  go,  yet  whither  knew  not  well  to  go, 
Possessed  his  soul,  and  held  it  still  a  while. 
He  listened,  and  heard  from  far  the  voice  of 

Fame — 
Heard,  and  was  charmed  ;  and  deep  and  sudden 

vow, 
Of  resolution  made  to  be  renowned  ; 
And  deeper  vowed  again  to  keep  his  vow. 
His  parents  saw — his  parents,  whom  God  made 
Of  kindest  heart — saw,  and  indulged  his  hope. 
The  ancient  page  he  turned ;  read  much ;  thought 

much  ,' 
And  with  old  bards  of  honourable  name 
Measured  his  soul  severely ;  and  looked  up 
To  fame,  ambitious  of  no  second  place. 
Hope    grew   from  inward  faith,  and  promised 

fair: 
And  out  before  him  opened  many  a  path 
Ascending,  where  the  laurel  highest  waved 
Her  branch  of  endless  green.  He  stood  admiring ; 
But  stood,  admired,  not  long.     The  harp  he 

seized ; 
The  harp  he  loved — loved  better  than  his  life 
The  harp  which  uttered  deepest  notes,  and  held 
I  The  ear  of  thought  a  captive  to  its  song. 
He  searched,  and  meditated  much ;  and  whiles 
With  rapturous  hand  in  secret  touched  the  lyre, 
Aiming  at  glorious  strains-^and  searched  again 
For  theme  deserving  of  immortal  verse : 
Chose  now,  and  now  refused  unsatisfied ; 
Pleased,  then  displeased,  and  hesitatmg  still. 

'     Thus  stood  his  mind,  when  round  him  came  s 

cloud, 
Slowly  and  heavily  it  came  ;  a  cloud 
Of  ills  we  mention  not :  enough  to  say 
*Twas  cold,  and  dead,  impenetrable  gloom. 
He  saw  its  dark  approach  ;  and  saw  hb  hopes. 
One  after  one,  put  out,  as  nearer  still 
It  drew  his  soul :  but  fainted  not  at  first ; 
Fainted  not  soon.     He  knew  the  lot  of  man 
Was  trouble,  and  prepared  to  bear  the  worst : 
Endure  whatever  should  come,  without  a  sigh 
Endure,  and  drink,  even  to  the  very  dregs. 
The  bitterest   cup   that  Time    could    measure 

out; 
And,  having  done,  look  up,  and  ask  for  more. 
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He  called  Philosophy,  and  with  his  heart 
Reasoned :  he  called  Religion  too,  but  called 
Keluctanily,  and  therefore  was  not  heard. 
Ashamed  to  be  o'ermaiched  by  earthly  woes, 
He  soui;ht,  and  sought  with  eyes  that  dimmed 

apace , 
To  find  some  avenue  to  light,  some  place 
On  which  to  rest  a  hope — but  sought  in  vain. 
Dark  ainl  darker  still  the  darkness  grew: 
At  length  he  sunk,  and  Disappointment  stood 
Ilin  only  comforter,  and  mournfully 
Told  all  was  past.     His  interest  in  life, 
III  being,  censed  :  and  now  he  seemed  to  feel. 
And  shuddered  as  he  felt,  his  powers  of  mind 
Decaying  in  the  spring  time  of  his  day  : 
The  vigorous  weak  became  ;  the  clear,  obscure  ; 
Memory  gave  up  her  charge ;  Decision  reeled  ; 
And  from  her  flight  Fancy  returned,  returned 
Because  she  found  no  nourishment  abroad. 
The  blue  heavens  withered,  and  the  moon,  and  sun, 
And  all  the  stars,  and  the  green  earth,  and  morn 
And  evening  withered  ;  and  the  eyes,  and  smiles, 
And  faces  of  all  men  and  women  withered  ; 
Withered  to  him;  and  all  the  universe, 
Like  something  which  had  been,  appeared ;  but 

now 
Was  dead  and  mouldering  fast  away.     He  tried 
No  more  to  hope  :  wished  to  forget  his  vow  : 
Wished  to  forget  his  harp ;  then  ceased  to  wish. 
That  was  his  last.     Enjoyment  now  was  done. 
He  had  no  hope — no  wish — and  scarce  a  fear. 
Of  being  sensible,  and  sensible 
Of  loss,  he  as  some  atom  seemed,  which  God 
Had  made  superfluously,  and  needed  not 
To  build  creation  with  ;  but  back  again 
To  Nothing  threw,  and  left  it  in  the  void, 
With  everlasting  sense  that  once  it  was. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  what  days,  what  nights  he 
snent 
Of  tideless,  waveless,  sailless,  shoreless  woe ! 
And  who  can  tell  how  many,  glorious  once, 
To  others  and  themselves  of  promise  full, 
Conducted  to  this  pass  of  human  thought, 
This  wilderness  of  intellectual  death. 
Wasted  and  pined,  and  vanished  from  the  earth, 
Leaving  no  vestige  of  memorial  there . 

It  was  not  so  with  him  :  when  thus  he  lay, 
Forlorn  of  heart,  withered  and  desolate, 
As  leaf  of  Autumn,  which  the  wolfish  winds. 
Selecting  from  its  falling  sisters,  chose 
Far  from  its  native  grove,  to  lifeless  wastes. 
And  leave  it  there  alone,  to  be  forgotten 
Eternally — God  passed  in  mercy  by— 
His  praise  be  ever  new ! — and  on  him  breathed 
And  bade  him  live ;  and  put  into  his  hands 
\  holy  harp,  into  his  lips  a  song. 
That  rolled  its  numbers  down  the  tide  of  Time. 
Ambitious  now  but  little  to  be  praised 
Of  men  alone  ;  ambitious  most  to  be 
Approved  of  God,  the  Judge  of  all ;  and  haTe 
Hia  name  recorded  in  the  book  of  life. 

Such   things  were    Disappointment  and  Re- 
morse; 
And  oft  united  both,  as  friends  severe, 
To  teach  men  wisdom :  but  the  fool,  antanght. 


Was  foolish  still.     His  ear  he  stopped ;  bis  ejet 
He  shut ;  and  blindly,  deafly  obstinate. 
Forced  desperately  his  way  from  woe  to  woe. 

One  place,  one  only  place,  there  was  on  emitlu 
Where  no  man  ere  was  fool — however  mad. 
**  Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  die." 
Ah  !  'twas  a  truth  most  true  ;  and  sung  in  Time. 
And  to  the  sons  of  men,  by  one  well  known 
On  earth  for  lofty  verse,  and  lofty  sense. 
Much  hast  thou  seen,  fair  youth  !  much  heard ; 

but  thou 
Hast  never  seen  a  death-bed,  never  heard 
A  dying  groan.     Men  saw  it  often  :  'twas  sad. 
To  all  most  sorrowful  and  sad — to  guilt 
*Twas  anguish,  terror,  darkness,  withoat  botr. 
But  O,  it  had  a  most  convincing  tongue, 
A  potent  oratory,  that  secured 
Most  mute  attention :  and  it  spoke  the  tmth 
So  boldly,  plainly,  perfectly  distinct. 
That  none  the  meaning  could  mistake,  or  doobt; 
And  had  withal  a  disenchanting  power, 
A  most  omnipotent  and  wondrous  power. 
Which  in  a  moment  broke,  for  ever  broke. 
And  utterly  dissolved  the  charms,  and  spelb. 
And  cunning  sorceries  of  Earth  and  Hell. 
And  thus  it  spoke  to  him  who  ghastly  lay. 
And  struggled  for  another  breath  :  Earth's  cop 
Is  poisoned ;  her  renown,  most  infamous ; 
Her  gold,  seem  as  it  may,  is  really  dust ; 
Her  titles,  slanderous  names;    her   praise,   re- 
proach ; 
Her  strength,  an  idiot's  boast ;  her  wisdom,  blind ; 
Her  gain,  eternal  loss  ;  her  hope,  a  dream  ; 
Her  love,  her  friendship,  enmity  with  God ; 
Her  promises,  a  lie ;  her  smile,  a  harlot's  ; 
Her  beauty,  paint,  and  rotten  within  ;   her  plea- 
sures, 
Deadly  assassins  masked  ;  her  laughter,  grief; 
Her  breasts,  the  sting  of  Death  ;  her  total  sum. 
Her  all,  most  utter  vanity  ;  and  all 
Her  lovers  mad,  insane  most  grievously. 
And  most  insane,  because  they  know  it  not. 

Thus  did  the  mighty  reasoner.  Death,  declare ; 
And  volumes  more  :  and  in  one  word  coii6rmed 
The  Bible  whole — Eternity  is  all. 
But  few  spectators,  few  believed  of  those 
Who  staid  behind.     The  wisest,  best  of  men. 
Believed  not  to  the  letter  full ;  but  turned. 
And  on  the  world  looked  forth,  as  if  they  thought 
The  well-trimmed  hypocrite  had  something  still 
Of  inward  worth  :  the  dying  man  alone 
Gave  faithful  audience,  and  the  words  of  Death 
To  the  last  jot  believed  ;  believed  and  felt ; 
But  oft,  alas  !  believed  and  felt  too  late. 

Atid  had  Earth,  then,  no  joys  f  no  native  sweets. 
No  happiness,  that  one  who  spoke  the  truth 
Might  call  her  own  t  She  had ;  true,  native  sweets ' 
Indigenous  delights,  which  up  the  Tree 
Of  holiness,  embracing  as  they  grew. 
Ascended  and  bore  fruit  of  heavenly  taste. 
In  pleasant  memory  held,  and  talked  of  oft. 
By  yonder  saints  who  walk  the  golden  streets 
Of  New  Jerusalem,  and  compass  round 
The  throne,  with  nearest  vision  blest — of  i 
Hereafter  thou  shah  hear,  delighted  hear, 
One  page  of  beauty  in  the  life  of  man. 
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ANALYSIS. 

The  essence  of  earthly  liberty  and  independence 
was  united  with  lust  for  power ;  ' '  each  sought  to 
make  all  subject  to  his  will,"  while  real  liberty 
was  the  freedom  from  sin :  be  only  was  free 
*'  whom  the  truth  of  God  made  free." 

Strange  conflicts  exhibited  by  the  inconsistent  and 
opposite  principles  of  the  Christian  heart.  Yet 
final  victory  was  found  on  the  side  of  hohness, 
and  after  all  his  internal  struggles,  the  Christian 
was  triumphant,  and  brought  to  the  world  of 
glory. 

The  Books  composed  in  Time,  together  with  their 
authors  were  doomed  to  oblivion  under  the 
curse  which  returns  dust  to  dust. 

The  Books  entitled  "The  Medicine  of  the  Mind," 
which  were  written  for  the  help  of  virtue,  were 
alone  exempted  from  oblivion. 

The  inscrutable  and  mysterious  providences  of 
God,  why  deeds  decreed  were  accountable,  the 
Trinity,  and  Incarnation,  were  subjects,  which 
Theology,  Philosophy,  Fancy,  and  finite  wis- 
dom, toiled  in  vain  to  comprehend. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  worldly  possessions 
and  intellectual  gifts,  plainly  taught  that  God 
did  not  estimate  men  by  outward  circumstances 
only,  or  by  their  knowledge,  but  by  their  moral 
worth.  Illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  gifted 
Byron. 


The  world  had   much  of  strange  and  won 
derful : 
in  passion  much,  in  action,  reason,  will ; 
And  much  in  Providence,  which  still  retired 
From  human  eye,  and  led  philosophy, 
That  ill  her  ignorance  liked  to  own,  through  dark  ] 
And  dangerous  paths  of  speculation  wild. 
Some  striking  features,  as  we  pass,  we  mark, 
In  order  such  as  memory  suggests. 

One  passion  prominent  appears — the  lust 
Of  power,  which  ofttimes  took  the  fairer  name 
Of  liberty,  and  hung  the  popular  flag 
Of  freedom  out.    Many,  indeed,  its  names. 
When  on  the  throne  it  sat,  and  round  the  neck 
Of  millions  riveted  its  iron  chain. 
And  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  laid 
Burdens  unmerciful — ^it  title  took 
Of  tyranny,  oppression,  despotism ; 
And  every  tongue  was  weary  cursing  it. 
When  in  the  multitude  it  gathered  strength. 
And,  like  an  ocean  bursting  from  its  bounds, 
Long  beat  in  vain,  went  forth  resistlessly, 
It  bore  the  stamp  and  designation,  then, 
Of  popular  fury,  anarchy,  rebellion— 
And  honest  men  bewailed  all  order  void ; 
All  laws,  annulled  ;  all  property,  destroyed: 
The  venerable,  murdered  in  the  streets; 
The  wise,  despised;  streams,  red  with  human 
blood ; 


!  Harvests,  beneath  the  frantic  foot  trode  down ; 
Lands,  desolate  ;  and  famine,  at  the  door. 

These  are  a  part ;  but  other  names  it  had, 
I  Innumerous  as  the  shapes  and  robes  it  wore. 
But  under  every  name — in  nature  still 
Invariably  the  same,  and  always  bad. 
We  own,  indeed,  that  oft  against  itself 
It  fought,  and  sceptre  both  and  people  gave 
An  equal  aid,  as  long  exemplified 
In  Albion's  isle — Albion,  queen  of  the  seal — 
And  in  the  struggle,  something  like  a  kind 
Of  civil  liberty  grew  up,  the  best 
Of  mere  terrestrial  root ;  but  sickly  too, 
And  living  only,  strange  to  tell !  in  strife 
Of  factions  equally  contending  ;  dead, 
That  very  moment  dead,  that  one  prevailed. 

Conflicting  cruelly  against  itself, 
By  its  own  hand  it  fell ;  part  slaying  part. 
And  men  who  noticed  not  the  suicide, 
Stood  wondering  much,  why  earth  from  age  to  age. 
Was  still  enslaved,  and  erring  causes  gave. 

This  was  earth's  liberty,  its  nature  this. 
However  named,  in  whomsoever  found— 
And  found  it  was  in  all  of  woman  born- 
Each  man  to  make  all  subject  to  his  will ; 
To  make  them  do,  undo,  eat,  drink,  stand,  move, 
Talk,  think,  and  feel,  exactly  as  he  chose. 
Hence  the  eternal  strife  of  brotherhoods. 
Of  individuals,  families,  commonwealths. 
The  root  from  which  it  grew  was  pride— bad  root* 
And  bad  the  fruit  it  bore.    Then  wonder  not 
That  long  the  nations  from  it  richly  reaped 
Oppression,  slavery,  tyranny,  and  war ; 
Confusion,  desolation,  trouble,  shame. 
And,  marvellous  though  it  seem,  this  monster, 

when 
It  took  the  name  of  slavery,  as  oft 
It  did,  had  advocates  to  plead  its  cause ; 
Beings  that  walked  erect,  and  spoke  Hke  men; 
Of  Christian  parentage  descended  too. 
And  dipt  in  the  baptismal  font,  as  sign 
Of  dedication  to  the  Prince  who  bowed 
To  death,  to  set  the  sin-bound  prisoner  free. 

Unchristian  thought !  on  what  pretence  aoe'er 
Of  right  inherited,  or  else  acquired ; 
Of  loss,  or  profit,  or  what  plea  you  name. 
To  buy  and  sell,  to  barter,  whip,  and  hold 
In  chains,  a  being  of  celestial  make — 
Of  kindred  form,  of  kindred  faculties; 
Of  kindred  feelings,  passions,  thoughts,  desires; 
Born  free,  and  heir  of  an  immortal  hope  :— 
Thought  villanous,  absurd,  detestable  ! 
Unworthy  to  be  harboured  in  a  fiend  \ 
And  only  overreached  in  wickedness 
By  that,  birth  too  of  earthly  liberty. 
Which  aimed  to  make  a  reasonable  man 
By  legislation  think,  and  by  the  sword 
Believe.    This  was  that  liberty  renowned. 
Those  equal  rights  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where 

men. 
All,  but  a  few,  were  bought,  and    sold,  and 

scourged. 
And  killed,  as  interest  or  caprice  enjoined: 
In  afiertimes  talked  of,  written  of  so  much. 
That  most,  by  sound  and  custom  led  away, 
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The  man,  the  state  in  whom  she  ruled,  was  fre«; 
All  else  were  slaves  of  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death. 

Already  thou  hast  something  heard  of  good 
And  ill,  of  vice  and  virtue,  perfect  each: 
Of  those  redeemed,  or  else  abandoned  quite  ; 
And  more  shalt  hear,  when  at  the  judgment  daj 

The  characters  we  of  mankind  review. 

Seems  aught  which  thou  hast  heard  astonishing  I 

A  greater  wonder  now  thy  audience  asks  : 

Phenomena  in  all  the  universe ; 

Of  moral  being  most  anomalous ; 

Inexplicable  most,  and  wonderful. 

ril  introduce  thee  to  a  single  heart ; 

A  human  heart :  we  enter  not  the  worst ; 

But  one  by  God's  renewing  spirit  touched  ; 

A  Christian  heart,  awaked  from  sleep  of  sin. 

What  seesl  thou  here  t  what  mark'st  ?  obserre  it 

well. — 
Will,  passion,  reason ;  hopes,  fears  ;  joy,  distress  ; 
Peace,  turbulence ;  simplicity,  deceit ; 
Good,  ill ;  corruption,  immortality; 
A  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  yet 
Oft  lodging  fiends;  the  dwelling  place  of  all 
The  heavenly  virtues — charity  and  truth, 
Humility,  and  holiness,  and  love  ; 
And  yet  the  common  haunt  of  anger,  pride. 
Hatred,  revenge,  and  passions  foul  with  lust ; 
Allied  to  heaven,  yet  parleying  oft  with  hell : 
A  soldier  listed  in  Messiah's  band, 
Yet  giving  quarter  to  Abaddon's  troops  : 
With  seraphs  drinking  from  the  well  of  life. 
And  yet  carousing  in  the  cup  of  death  ; 
An  heir  of  heaven,  and  walking  thitherward, 
Yet  casting  back  a  covetous  eye  on  earth : 
Emblem  of  strength,  and  weakness;  loving  now. 
And  now  abhorring  sin;  indulging  now, 
And  now  repenting  sore  ;  rejoicing  now. 
With  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory, 
Now  weeping  bitterly,  and  clothed  in  dust. 
A  man  willing  to  do,  and  doing  not ; 
Doing,  and  willing  not ;  embracing  what 
He  hates,  what  most  he  loves  abandoning. 
Half  saint,  and  sinner  half— half  life,  half  death: 
Commixture  strange  of  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and 
Hell! 

What  seest  thou  here  f  what  mark'st  ?  a  battle- 
field- 
Two  banners  spread — two  dreadful  fronts  of  war, 
In  shock  of  opposition  fierce  engaged. — 
God,  angels,  saw  whole  empires  rise  in  arms ; 
Saw  kings  exalted  ;  heard  them  tumbled  down  ; 
And  others  raised, — and  heeded  not :  but  here, 
God,  angels,  looked  ;  God,  angels,  fought ;  and 

Hell, 
With  all  his  legions,  fought :  here  erroi  fought 
With  truth  ;  with  darkness,  light ;  and  Hie  with 

death : 
And  here  not  kingdoms,  reputations,  worlds. 
Were  won  ;  the  strife  was  for  Eternity  ; 
The  victory  was  never-ending  bliss  ; 
The  badge  a  chaplet  from  the  uree  of  life. 


While  thus  within  contending  armies  strortt. 
Without  the  Christian  had  his  troubles  too. 
For,  as  by  God's  unalterable  laws. 


Believed  the  essence  answered  to  the  name. 
Historians  on  this  theme  were  loni;  and  warm. 
Statesmen,  drunk  with  ihc  fumes  of  vain  debate, 
In  lofty  swelling  phrase,  called  it  perfection ; 
Philosophers  its  rise,  advance,  and  fall, 
Traced  carefully  ;  and  poeis  kindled  siill 
As  memory  brought  it  up — their  lips  were  touched 
With  fire,  and  uttered  words  that  men  adored. 
Even  he — true  bard  of  Zion,  holy  man  ! 
To  whom  the  Bible  taught  this  precious  verse : 
"  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free,** 
By  fashion,  though  by  fashion  little  swayed. 
Scarce  kept  his  harp  from  pagan  freedom's  praise. 

The  captive  prophet,  whom  Jehovah  gave 
The  future  years,  described  it  best,  when  he 
Beheld  it  rise  in  vision  of  the  night — 
A  dreadful  beast,  and  terrible,  and  strong 
Exceedingly,  with  mighty  iron  teeth  ; 
And  lo,  it  brake  in  pieces,  and  dcvoared, 
And  stamped  the  residue  beneath  its  feet ! 


True  liberty  was  Christian,  sanctified, 
Baptized,  and  found  in  Christian  hearts  alone. 
First  born  of  Virtue,  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Nursling  of  truth  divine  ;  sister  of  all 
The  graces,  meekness,  holiness,  and  love : 
Giving  to  God,  and  man,  and  all  below, 
That  symptom  showed  of  sensible  existence. 
Their  due  unasked ;  fear  to  whom  fear  was  due  ; 
To  all,  respect,  benevolence,  and  love. 
Companion  of  religion !  where  she  came 
There  freedom  came :  where  dwelt,  there  firee- 

dom  dwelt ; 
Ruled  where  she  ruled,  expired  where  she  ex- 
pired. 
"He  was  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  made 

free:*'— 
Who  first  of  all,  the  bands  of  Satan  broke  ; 
Who  broke  the  bands  of  Sin ;  and  for  his  soul, 
In  spite  of  fools  consulted  seriously  ; 
In  spite  of  fashion  persevered  in  good ; 
In  spite  of  wealth  or  poverty,  upright ; 
Who  did  as  reason,  not  as  fancy  bade  ; 
Who  heard  temptation  sing,  and  yet  turned  not 
Aside;  saw  sin  bedeck  her  fiowery  bed, 
And  yet  would  not  go  up  ;  felt  at  his  heart 
The  sword  unsheathed,  yet  would  not  sell  the 

truth; 
Who,  having  power,  had  not  the  will  to  hurt ; 
Who  blushed  alike  to  be,  or  have  a  slave  ; 
Who  blushed  at  nought  but  sin,  feared  nought  but 

God: 
Who,  finally,  in  strong  integrity 
Of  soul,  'midst  want  of  riches,  or  disgrace, 
UpHfted  calmly  sat,  and  heard  the  waves 
Of  stormy  folly  breaking  at  his  feet; 
Now  shrill  with  praise,  now  hoarse  with  foul  re* 

proach, 
And  both  despised  sincerely  ;  seeking  this 
Alone— Hhe  approbation  of  his  God, 
Which   still    with   conscience  witnessed  to  his 
peace. 


This,  this  is  fireedom,  such  as  angels  use. 
And  kindred  to  the  liberty  of  God. 
First  born  of  Virtue  !  daughter  of  the  skies ! 
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And  ceremonial  of  the  heaven  of  heavens, 

Virtue  takes  place  of  all,  and  worthiest  deeds 

Sit  highest  at  the  feast  of  bliss ;  on  Earth 

The  opposite  was  fashion's  rule  polite. 

Virtue  the  lowest  place  at  table  took, 

Or  served,  or  was  shut  out :  the  Christian  still 

Was  mocked,  derided,  persecuted,  slain : 

And  Slander,  worse  than  mockery,  or  sword, 

Or  death,  stood  nightly  by  her  horrid  forge, 

And  fabricated  lies  to  stain  his  name. 

And  wound  his  peace — but  still  he  had  a  source 

Of  happiness,  that  men  could  neither  give 

Nor  take  away  :  the  avenues  that  led 

To  immortality  before  him  lay  ; 

He  saw,  with  faith's  far  reaching  eye,  the  fount 

Of  life,  his  Father's  house,  his  Saviour  God, 

And  borrowed  thence  to  help  his  present  want. 

Encountered  thus  with  enemies  without, 
Within,  like  bark  that  meets  opposing  winds 
And    floods,   this    way,   now    that,    she  steers 

athwart ; 
Tossed  by  the  wave,  and  driven  by  the  storm ; 
But  still  the  pilot,  ancient  at  the  helm, 
The  harbour  keeps  in  eye  ;  and  after  much 
Of  danger  past,  and  many  a  prayer  rude, 
He  runs  her  safely  in. — So  was  the  man 
Of  God,  beset,  so  tossed  by  adverse  winds; 
And  so  his  eye  upon  the  land  of  life 
He  kept.     Virtue  grew  daily  stronger,  sin 
Decayed  ;  his  enemies  repulsed,  retired ; 
Till  at  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man 
In  Christ  arrived,  and,  with  the  Spirit  fllled, 
He  gained  the  harbour  of  eternal  rest. 

But  think  not  virtue  else  than  dwells  in  God 
Essentially,  was  perfect,  without  spot. 
Examine  yonder  suns !  at  distance  seen, 
How  bright  they  burn  !  how  gloriously  they  shine, 
Mantling  the  worlds  around  in  beamy  light ! 
But  nearer  viewed,  we  through  their  lustre  see 
Some  dark  behind  :  so  virtue  was  on  earth, 
80  is  in  heaven,  and  so  shall  always  be. 
Though  good  it  seem,  immaculate,  and  fair, 
Exceedingly  to  saint  or  angel's  gaze. 
The  uncreated  Eye,  that  searches  all. 
Sees  it  imperfect ;  sees,  but  blames  not;  sees, 
Well-pleased ;  and  best  with  those  who  deepest 

dive 
Into  themselves,  and  know  themselves  the  most : 
Taught  thence  in  humbler  reverence  to  bow 
Before  the  Holy  One ;  and  oftener  view 
His  excellence,  that  in  them  still  may  rise, 
And  grow  his  Ukeness,  growing  evermore. 

Nor  think  that  any,  born  of  Adam's  race. 
In  his  own  proper  virtue,  entered  heaven. 
Once  fallen  from  God  and  perfect  holiness, 
No  being,  unassisted,  e'er  could  rise. 
Or  sanctify  the  !iin-polluted  soul. 
Oft  was  the  trial  made  ;  but  vainly  made : 
So  oft  as  men  in  Earth's  best  livery  clad, 
However  fair,  approached  the  gates  of  heaven. 
And  stood  presented  to  the  eye  of  God, 
Their  impious  pride'  so  oft  his  soul  abhorred. 
Vain  hope  !  in  pitch-work  of  terresiial  grain, 
To  be  received  into  the  courts  above ; 


As  vain,  as  towards  yonder  suns  to  soar 
On  wing  of  waxen  plumage  melting  soon. 

Look  round,  and  view  those  numbers  infinite, 
That  stand  before  the  throne,  and  in  their  hands 
Palms  waving  high,  token  of  victory 
For  battles  won— these  are  the  sons  of  men 
Redeemed,  the  ransomed  of  the  Lamb  of  God: 
All  these,  and  millions  more  of  kindred  blood, 
Who  now  are  out  on  messages  of  love — 
All  these — their  virtue,  beauty,  excellence. 
And  joy,  are  purchase  of  redeeming  blood ; 
Their  glory,  bounty  of  redeeming  love. — 
O  love  divine  ! — harp,  lift  thy  voice  on  high ! 
Shout,  angels !  shout  aloud,  ye  sons  of  men ! 
And  burn,  my  heart,  with  the  eternal  flame ! 
My  lyre,  be  eloquent  with  endless  praise ! 
O  love  divine !  immeasurable  love ! 
Stooping  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  eorth  to  hell, 
Without  beginning,  endless,  boundless  love ! 
Above  all  asking  giving  far,  to  those 
Who  nought  deserved,  who  nought  deserved  but 

death. 
Saving  the  vilest !  saving  me  !  O  love 
Divine  !  O  Saviour  God  !  O  Lamb,  once  slain ! 
At  thought  of  thee,  thy  love,  thy  flowing  blood, 
All  thoughts  decay ;  all  things  remembered,  fade ; 
All  hopes  return  ;  all  actions  done  by  men 
Or  angels,  disappear,  absorbed  and  lost : 
All  fly — as  from  the  great  white  throne,  which  he, 
The  prophet,  saw,  in  vision  wrapt — the  heavens. 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  moon,  and  starry  host, 
Confounded  fled,  and  found  a  place  no  more. 

One  glance  of  wonder,  as  we  pass,  desenre 
The  books  of  Time.     Productive  was  the  world, 
In  many  things ;  but  most  in  books :  like  swarms 
Of  locusts,  which  God  sent  to  vex  the  land 
Rebellious  long,  admonished  long  in  vain, 
Their  numbers  they  poured  annually  on  man. 
From  heads  conceiving  still :  perpetual  birth ! 
Thou  wonderest  bow  the  world  contained  them 

all! 
Thy  wonder  stay:    like    men,  this  was  their 

doom : — 
That  dust  they  were,  and  should  to  dust  return. 
And  oft  their  fathers,  childless  and  bereaved, 
Wept  o'er  their  graves,  when  they  themselves 

were  green. 
And  on  them  fell,  as  fell  on  every  age. 
As  on  their  authors  fell,  oblivious  Night, 
Which  o'er  the  past  lay  darkling,  heavy,  still 
Impenetrable,  motionless,  and  sad. 
Having  his  dismal  leaden  plumage,  stirred 
By  no  remembrancer,  to  show  the  men 
Who  after  came  what  was  concealed  beneath. 

The  story  telling  tribe,  alone,  outran 
All  calculation  far.  and  left  behind. 
Lagging,  the  swiftest  numbers :  dreadful,  even 
To  fancy,  was  their  never-ceasing  birth  ; 
And  room  had   lacked,  had  not  their  life  been 

short 
Excepting  some — their  definition  take 
Thou  thus,  exprest  in  gentle  phrase,  which  leaves 
Some  truth  behind :  A  Novel  was  a  book 
Three-volumcd,  and  once  read,  and  oft  craipmed 

full 
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Of  p<*^^tw.*  *^TTor.  tl*:k.^r.i-:f  *T*rT  ?«?«; 
Aod  oi*:-.^.:  *  ;..  of  ^r.n.n^.  ♦e.o'./l-r.ir^i 

Kv.d  rriL**r»o;^  ir.'njienf.  a;  war 
W;th  FA-are.  n-i'h  i'*th'»nd  tn'h  a:  war: 
V^.  cr.^rrn.nij  ^ti.  trjt  greedy  Tt^d^t  oo, 
Th,.  /lo'^,  f.*  tnfcd  to  r<troIi«ct  r.^  rho«xghi», 
Ar.<i  n/ftMr.f  kirid  but  <lream:r.^  empcineas. 
Th«<»e,  ii*e  *rpr.emftra.  ipnirij  in  a  day, 
From  !<»an  and  shallow  soiled  -jrairj  of  sand. 
And  in  a  day  expired :  ye*,  ithiie  they  lived, 
'I  remendoTM  of'imes  waj  'he  popular  roar; 
And  criea  of — Lire  fe>f  erer ! — struck  ihe 


And  cf:  asoTe  :he  reach  of  oomnroa  eye 
Aicerded  far.  and  seetced  weLi  ci^  the  top : 
.  Bat  only  seemed  :  iof  stiii  an^'her  :of> 
i  Abore  tii«m  rose,  tui  fiddy  grovn.  and  mad, 
:  With  gazing  at  these  dangeroos  heights  of  God, 
'  They  tam  jled  do-wn.  and  in  tli^ir  raving  said. 
They  o'er  the  tarr.mit  aav :  and  some  belieTed ; 
Beliered  a  Ije  ;  lor  never  man  on  earJi. 
That  mooDtain  crossed,  or  saw  its  bartber  aiiie. 
AroQnd  it  lay  the  wreck  of  many  a  .Sa£e — 
Dirine — PhiIoeof;her ;  and  many  more 
Fe[|  daily,  ande'erred  by  miliwis  UlLea ; 
.  Elacfa  woTiderir.^  why  hr  Ciiied  to  compfeh^ad 
God.  and  with  Enire  mea^are  ir.iioite. 
On^  kind  alone  remained,  seen  rhro*  the  gioom  •  To  pass  if.  wa#  co  doabt  desrable ; 
And  sul!en  shadow  of  the  pa.*«t ;  as  .isrh'f 
At  in'erfalft  fhey  shone,  and  r>ro:;gh*.  »r»e  eye. 
Thai  ba/!kward  fravell^^d.  up-Aird.  •:!l  arrired 
At  him.  uho,  on  the  hills  of  Midian.  sang 
The  patient  man  of  Vz  ;  ar.d  from  the  lyre 
Of  anfifeU.  If-arned  the  early  dawn  of  Time. 
Not  light  and  mom*^nMiry  labour  rhese. 
Bat  discipline  and  t^elf-der.ial  lor^r. 
And  ptirpo^e  siaunch.  and  perseverance,  asked,    ^So  did  this  moral  height  'he  virion  mock  ; 


'  And  few  of  any  intei,«c:'jal  Nze, 
That  did  not  8»>metime  in  ii.eir  day  attetnpt  ; 
;  But  all  in  vain  ;  for  as  tne  di^'aM  hill. 
}  Which  on  the  right,  or  !ef:,  the  Traveller's  ere 
;  Bounds,  sec-ms  advancing  aii  he  walks,  and  oft 
I  He  looks,  and  looks,  and  thinks  to  pass ;  r«ut  sdll 
I  It  forward  moves.  a';d  mocks  Kis  lalHed  s-ighi, 
I  Till  night  descends  and  wraps  rr.t:  scene  in  gloom : 


And  energy  'hat  inspiration  s^/-med. 

Composed  of  many  ihoti(;h'«,  possessing,  each. 

Innate  and  undcrived  virality: 

Which  having  firly  shaped,  and  well  arranged 

In  brotherly  accord,  they  buiided  up 

A  stately  superstrnrture.  ihat.  nor  wind. 


So  lifted  up  its  dark  and  cloudy  head. 

Before  the  eye.  and  met  it  evermore. 

And  some,  provoked,  accused  the  righteous  God. 
i  Accused  of  what  t  hear  human  boldness  now  ; 
j  Hear  guilt,  hear  folly,  madness,  all  extreme  * 
!  Accused  of  what  f  the  God  of  truth  acci 


ffor  wave,  nor  shock  of  falling  years  could  more ;  { Of  cruelty,  injustice,  wickedness  ! 


Maje^ic  and  indissoluMy  firm, . 
As  ranks  of  ve'eran  warriors  in  the  field ; 
Each,  by  himself  alone,  and  singly  seen— 
A  tower  of  strength;  in  massy  phalanx  knit. 
And  in  embattled  squadron  rushing  on — 
A  sea  of  Talour,  dread  !  invincible  .' 

Books  of  this  sort,  or  sacred,  or  profane, 
Which  virtue  helped,  were  tilled  not  amiss, 
The  medicine  of  the  mind  :  who  read  them,  read 
Wisdom,  and  was  refreshed  ;  and  on  his  path 
Of  pilgrimage  with  healthier  step  advanced. 

In  mind,  in  matter,  much  was  difficult 
To  understand  :  but  what  in  deepest  night 
Retired,  inscrutable,  mysterious,  dark, 
Was  evil ;  God's  decrees ;  and  deeds  decreed. 
Responsible.     Why  God,  the  just,  the  good, 
Omnipotent  and  wise,  should  suffer  sin 
To  rise.     Why  man  was  free,  accountable ; 
Yet  God  foreseeing,  overruling  all. 
Where'er  the  eye  could  turn,  whatever  tract 
Of  moral  thought  it  took,  by  reason's  torch, 
Or  Scripture's  led,  before  it  still  this  mount 
Sprung  up,  impervious,  insurmountable. 
Above  the  human  stature  rising  far  ; 
Horizon  of  the  mind — surrounding  still 
The  vision  of  the  soul  with  clouds  and  gloom. 
Yet  did  they  oft  attempt  to  scale  its  sides, 
And  gain  its  top.     Phifosophy,  to  climb. 
With  all  her  vigour  toiled  from  age  to  age ; 
From  age  to  age,  Theology,  with  all 
Her  vigour,  toiled  ;  and  vagrant  Fancy  toiled. 
Not  weak  and  foolish  only,  but  the  wise. 
Patient,  courageous,  stout,  sound-headed  man, 
Of  proper  discipline,  of  excellent  wind, 
And  strong  of  intellectual  limb,  toiled  hard  ; 


Abundant  sin!  Because  a  mortal  man, 

A  worm  at  best  of  small  capacity. 

With  scarce  an  atom  of  Jehovah's  works 

Before  him,  and  with  scarce  an  hour  to  look 

Upon  them,  should  presume  to  censure  God — 

The  infinite  and  uncreated  God  ! 

To  sit  in  judgment — on  Himself,  his  works. 

His  providence  !  and  try,  accuse,  condemn ! 

If  there  is  aught,  thought  or  to  think,  absurd. 

Irrational,  and  wicked,  this  is  more — 

This  most ;  the  sin  of  devils,  or  of  those 

To  devils  growing  fast ;  wise  men  and  good. 

Accused  themselves,  not  God  ;  and  put  their  h&nJs 

Upon  their  mouths  and  in  the  dust  adored. 

The  Christian's  faith  had  many  mysteries  too. 
The  uncreated  holy  Three  in  One ; 
Divine  incarnate  ;  human  in  divine  ; 
The  mward  call ;  the  Sancrifying  Dew 
Coming  unseen,  unseen  departing  thence  ; 
Anew  creating  all.  and  yet  nut  heard  ; 
Compelling,  yet  not  felt : — mysterious  these ; 
Not  that  Jehovah  to  conceal  them  wished ; 
Not  that  religion  wished.    The  Christian  fiuthf 
Unlike  the  timorous  creeds  of  pagan  priest 
Was  frank,  stood  forth  to  view,  invited  all 
To  prove,  examine,  search,  investigate. 
And  gave  herself  a  light  to  see  her  by. 
Mysterious  these — because  too  large  for  eje 
Of  man,  too  long  for  human  arm  to  mete. 

Go  to  yon  mount,  which  on  the  north  ode 
stands 
Of  New  Jerusalem,  and  lifts  her  head 
Serene  in  glory  bright,  except  the  hill. 
The  Sacred  Hill  of  God,  whereon  no  foot 
Must  tread,  highest  of  all  creation's  walks. 
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And  overlooking  all,  in  prospect  vast, 

From  out  the  ethereal  blue — that  cliff  ascend  ; 

Gaze  thence ;  around  thee  look  ;  nought  now 

impedes 
Thy  view  :  yet  still  thy  vision,  purified 
And  strong  although  it  be,  a  boundary  meets. 
Or  rather  thou  wilt  say,  thy  vision  fails 
To  gaze  throughout  illimitable  space, 
And  find  the  end  of  infinite :  and  so 
It  was  with  all  the  mysteries  of  faith ; 
God  sent  them  forth  unveiled  to  the  full  gaze 
Of  man,  and  asked  him  to  investigate  ; 
But  reason's  eye,  however  purified. 
And  on  whatever  tall,  and  goodly  height 
Of  observation  placed,  to  comprehend 
Them  fully,  sought  in  vain.     In  vain  seeks  still ; 
But  wiser  now  and  humbler,  she  concludes 
From  what  she  knows  already  of  his  love. 
All  gracious,  that  she  cannot  understand ; 
And  gives  him  credit,  reverence,  praise  for  all. 

Another  feature  in  the  ways  of  God, 
That  wondrous  seemed,  and  made  some  men 

complain, 
Was  the  unequal  gift  of  worldly  things. 
Great  was  the  difference,  indeed,  of  men 
Externally,  from  beggar  to  the  prince. 
The  highest  take,  and  lowest — and  conceive 
The  scale  between.    A  noble  of  the  earth, 
One  of  its  great,  in  splendid  mansion  dwelt ; 
Was  robed  in  silk  and  gold  ;  and  every  day 
Fared  sumptuously ;  was  titled,  honoured,  served. 
Thousands  his  nod  awaited,  and  his  will 
For  law  received  :  whole  provinces  his  march 
Attended,  and  his  chariot  drew,  or  on 
Their  shoulders  bore  aloft  the  precious  man. 
Millions,  abased,  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet ; 
And  millions  more  thundered  adoring  praise. 
As  far  as  eye  could  reach,  he  called  the  land 
His  own,  and  added  yearly  to  his  fields. 
Like  tree  that  of  the  soil  took  healthy  root, 
He  grew  on  every  side,  and  towered  on  high. 
And  over  half  a  nation  shadowing  wide. 
He  spread  his  ample  boughs ;  air,  earth,  and  sea, 
Nature  entire,  the  brute,  and  rational, 
To  please  him  ministered,  and  vied  among 
Themselves,  who  most  should  his  desires  prevent, 
Watching  the  moving  of  his  rising  thoughts 
Attentively,  and  hasting  to  fulfil. 
His  palace  rose  and  kissed  the  gorgeous  clouds ; 
Streams  bent  their  music  to  his  will ;  trees  sprung ; 
The  naked  waste  put  on  luxuriant  robes ; 
And  plains  of  happy  cottages  cast  out 
Their  tenants,  and  became  a  hunting-field. 
Before  him  bowed  the  distant  isles,  with  fruits 
And  spices  rare ;  the  south  her  treasures  brought ; 
The  east  and  west  sent ;  and  the  frigid  north 
Came  with  her  offering  of  glossy  furs. 
Musicians  soothed  his  ears  with  airs  select ; 
Beauty  held  out  her  arms ;  and  every  man 
Of  cunning  skill,  and  curious  device, 
And  endless  multitudes  of  liveried  wights. 
His  pleasure  waited  with  obsequious  look. 
And  when  the  wants  of  nature  were  supplied, 
And  common -place  extravagances  filled. 
Beyond  their  asking;  and  caprice  itself, 
In  all  its  zig-zag  appetites,  gorged  full. 
The  man  new  wants,  and  new  expenses  planned  : 


Nor  planned  alone  :  wise,  learned,  sober  men, 
Of  cogitation  deep,  took  up  his  case, 
And  planned  for  him  new  modes  of  folly  wild  ; 
Contrived   new  wishes,  wants,  and  wondrous 

means 
Of  spending  with  despatch  :  yet  after  all, 
His  fields  extended  still,  his  riches  grew, 
And  what  seemed  splendour  infinite,  increased. 
So  lavishly  upon  a  single  man 
Did  Providence  his  bounties  daily  shower. 

Turn  now  thy  eye,  and  look  on  poverty  ! 
Look  on  the  lowest  of  her  ragged  sons ! 
We  find  him  by  the  way,  silting  in  dust; 
He  has  no  bread  to  eat,  no  tongue  to  ask  ; 
No  limbs  to  walk ;  no  home,  no  house,  no  friend. 
Observe  his  goblin  cheek  ;  his  wretched  eye ; 
See  how  his  hand,  if  any  hand  he  has. 
Involuntarily  opens,  and  trembles  forth. 
As  comes  the  traveller's  foot ;  and  hear  his  groan, 
His  long  and  lamentable  groan,  announce 
The  want  that  gnaws  within  ;  severely  now. 
The  sun  scorches  and  burns  his  old  bald  head ; 
The  frost  now  glues  him  to  the  chilly  earth  ; 
On  him  hail,  rain,  and  tempest,  rudely  beat ; 
And  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  in  jocular  mood, 
Sport  with  his  withered  rags,  that,  tossed  about, 
Display  his  nakedness  to  passers  by. 
And  grievously  burlesque  the  human  form. 
Observe  him  yet  more  narrowly:  his  limbs, 
With  palsy  shaken,  about  him  blasted  lie  ; 
And  all  his  fiesh  is  full  of  putrid  sores. 
And  noisome  wounds,  his  bones  of  racking  paint. 
Strange  vesture  this  for  an  immortal  soul ! 
Strange  retinue  to  wait  a  lord  of  earth  ! 
It  seems  as  Nature,  in  some  surly  mood, 
After  debate  and  musing  long,  had  tried. 
How  vile  and  miserable  thing  her  hand 
Could  fabricate,  then  made  this  meagre  man: 
A  sight  so  full  of  perfect  misery, 
That  passengers  their  faces  turned  away, 
And  hasted  to  be  gone ;  and  delicate 
And  tender  women  took  another  path. 

This  great  disparity  of  outward  things 
Taught  many  lessons ;  but  this  taught  in  chief. 
Though  learned  by  few ;  that  God  no  value  set, 
That  man  should  none,  on  goods  of  worldly  kind: 
On  transitory,  frail,  external  things, 
Of  migratory,  ever-changing  sort. 
And  farther  taught,  that  in  the  soul  alone, 
The  thinking,  reasonable,  willing  soul, 
God  placed  the  total  excellence  of  man; 
And  meant  him  evermore  to  seek  it  there. 

But  stranger  still  the  distribution  seemed 
Of  intellect ;  though  fewer  here  complained  ; 
Each  with  his  share,  upon  the  whole,  content. 
One  man  there  was — and  many  such  you  might 
Have  met — who  never  had  a  dozen  thoughts 
In  all  his  life,  and  never  changed  their  course  ; 
But  told  them  o'er,  each  in  its  'customed  place. 
From  morn  till  night,  from  youth  till  hoary  age. 
Little  above  the  ox  which  grazed  the  field 
His  reason  rose :  so  weak  his  memory. 
The  name  his  mother  called  him  by,  he  scarce 
Remembered;  and  his  judgment  so  untaught. 
That  what  at  evening  played  along  tho  swamp. 
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Fantastic,  clad  in  robe  of  fiery  hue. 

He  thought  ihc  devil  in  disguise,  and  fled 

With  quivering  heart,  and  winged  footsteps  home. 

The  word  philosophy  he  never  beard, 

Or  science;  never  heard  of  liberty, 

Necessity,  or  laws  of  gravitation : 

And  never  had  an  unbelieving  doubt. 

Beyond  his  native  vale  he  never  looked ; 

But  thought  the  visual  line,  that  girt  him  round, 

The  world's  extreme:   and   thought  the  silver 

moon. 
That  nightly  o*er  him  led  her  virgin  host. 
No  broader  than  his  father's  shield.     He  lived — 
Lived  where  his  father  lived — died  where  he  died ; 
Lived  happy,  and  died  happy,  and  was  saved. 
Be  not  surprised.     He  loved,  and  served  his  Godl 

There  was  another,  large  of  understanding, 
Of  memory  infinite,  of  judgment  deep  : 
Who  knew  all  learning,  and  all  science  knew; 
And  all  phenomena,  in  heaven  and  earth. 
Traced  to  their  causes ;  traced  the  labyrinths 
Of  thought,  association,  passion,  will; 
And  all  the  subtile,  nice  affinities 
Of  matter,  traced  ;  its  virtues,  motions,  laws; 
And  most  familiarly  and  deeply  talked 
Of  mental,  moral,  natural,  divine. 
Leaving  the  earth  at  will,  he  soared  to  heaven, 
And  read  the  glorious  visions  of  the  skies ; 
And  to  the  music  of  the  rolling  spheres 
Intelligently  listened  ;  and  gazed  far  back 
Into  the  awful  depths  of  Deity  ; 
Did  all  that  mind  assisted  most  could  do ; 
And  yet  in  misery  lived,  in  misery  died, 
Because  he  wanted  holiness  of  heart. 

A  deeper  lesson  this  to  mortals  taught. 
And  nearer  cut  the  branches  of  their  pride : 
That  not  in  mental,  but  in  moral  worth, 
God  excellence  placed ;  and  only  to  the  good. 
To  virtue,  granted  happiness  alone. 

Admire  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God ! 
He  riches  gave,  he  intellectual  strength 
To  few,  and  therefore  none  commands  to  be 
Or  rich,  or  learned  ;  nor  promises  reward 
Of  peace  to  these.     On  all,  He  moral  worth 
Bestowed  ;  and  moral  tribute  asked  from  all. 
And  who  that  could  not  pay  f  who  born  so  poor. 
Of  intellect  so  mean,  as  not  to  know 
What  seemed  the  best ;  and,  knowing,  might  not 

do? 
As  not  to  know  what  God  and  conscience  bade? 
And  what  they  bade,  not  able  to  obey! 
And  he  who  acted  thus  fulfilled  the  law 
Eternal,  and  its  promise  reaped  of  peace  : 
Found  peace  this  way  alone  :  who  sought  it  else, 
Sought  mellow  grapes  beneath  the  ice  pole ; 
Sought  blooming  roses  on  the  cheek  of  death ; 
Sought  substance  in  a  world  of  fleeting  shades. 
Take  one  example — to  our  purpose  quite. 
A  man  of  rank,  and  of  capacious  soul ; 
Who  nches  had,  and  fame  beyond  desire:  • 
An  heir  of  flattery,  to  titles  born, 
And  reputation,  and  luxurious  life. 
Yet  not  content  with  ancestorial  name ; 
Or  to  be  known,  because  his  fathers  were  : 
He  on  this  height  hereditary  stood. 


And  gazing  higher,  purposed  in  his  heart 

To  take  another  step.     Above  hint  seemed 

Alone  the  mount  ot  Song — the  lofiy  seal 

Of  canonized  bards;  and  thitherward. 

By  nature  taught,  and  inward  melody. 

In  prime  of  youth,  he  bent  his  eagle  eye. 

No  cost  was  spared.    What  books  he  wished,  he 

read : 
What  sage  to  hear,  heard :  what  scenes  to  see. 
He  saw.     And  first  in  rambling  school- boy  days. 
Britannia's  mountain  walks,  and  heath-f^irt  lakes. 
And  story-telling  glens,  and  founts,  and  brooks. 
And  maids,  as  dew-drops  pure  and  fair,  his  soul 
With  grandeur  filled,  and  melody,  and  love. 
Then  travel  came,  and  took  him  where  he  wished. 
He  cities  saw,  and  courts,  and  princely  pomp; 
And  mused  alone  on  ancient  mountain  brows; 
And  mused  on  battle-fields,  where  valour  fought 
In  other  days  ;  and  mused  on  ruins  gray 
With  years:  and  drank  from  old  and   fabulous 

wells; 
And  plucked  the  vine  that  first-bom   prophets 

plucked ; 
And  mused  on  famous  tombs ;  and  on  the  wave 
Of  ocean  mused ;  and  on  the  desert  waste. 
The  heavens  and  earth  of  every  country  saw 
Where'er  the  old  inspiring  Genii  dwelt, 
Aught  that  could  rouse,  expand,  refine  the  soul. 
Thither  he  went,  and  meditated  there. 

He  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  heard,  en- 
tranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source. 
Rapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed. 
And  opened  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 
Where  fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight, 
In  other  men,  his,  fresh  as  morning  rose. 
And  soared  untrodden  heights,  and  seemed  at 

home 
Where  angels  bashful  looked.     Others,  though 

great. 
Beneath    their    argument    seemed    struggling; 

whiles 
He  from  above  descending,  stooped  to  touch 
The  loftiest  thought ;   and  proudly  stooped,  as 

though 
It  scarce  deserved  his  verse.     With  Nature's  self 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  free  to  jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majesty. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  '*  the  Ocean's  mane," 
And  played  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks. 
i  Stood  on  the  Alps,  stood  on  the  Apennines, 
.  And  with  the  thunder  talked,  as  friend  to  friend; 
I  And  wove  his  garland  of  the  lightning's  wing, 
i  In  sportive  twist — the  lightning's  fiery  wing. 
Which,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  dreadful  God, 
Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance,  seemed : 
Then  turned,  and  with  the  grasshopper,  who  sung 
His  evening  song,  beneath  his  feet,  conversed. 
Suns,  moons,  and  stars,  and  clouds  his  sisters 

were; 
Rocks,  mountains,  meteors,  seas,  and  winds,  and 

storms, 
His  brothers — younger  brothers,  whom  he  scarce 
As  equals  deemed.     All  passions  of  all  men — 
The  wild  and  tame — the  gentle  and  severe ; 
All  thoughts,  all  maxims,  sacred  and  profane  ; 
All  creeds  ;  all  seasons.  Time,  Eternity  ; 
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All  that  was  hated,  and  all  that  was  dear ; 
AH  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared  by  man, 
He  tossed  about,  as  tempest-withered  le&yes, 
Then,  smiling,  looked  upon  the  wreck  he  made. 
With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering  blood, 
And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tenderness ; 
Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  him- 
self: 
But  back  into  his  soul  retired,  alone, 
Dark,  sullen,  proud  :  gazing  contemptuously 
On  hearts  and  passions  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
So  Ocean,  from  the  plains  his  waves  had  late 
To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride, 
Exulting  in  the  glory  of  his  might, 
And  seemed  to  mock  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size. 
To  which  the  stars  did  reverence,  as  it  passed  ; 
So  he  through  learning,  and  through  fancy  took 
His  flight  sublime  ;  and  on  the  loftiest  top 
Of  Fame's  dread  mountain  sat :  not  soiled,  and 

worn, 
As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  laboured  up ; 
But  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage  fair. 
He  looked,  which    down  from  higher  regions 

came, 
And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath. 

The  nations  gazed,  and  wondered  much,  and 
praised : 
Critics  before  him  fell  in  humble  plight ; 
Confounded  fell ;  and  made  debasing  signs 
To  catch  his  eye;   and  stretched,  and  swelled 

themselves 
To  bursting  nigh,  to  utter  bulky  words 
Of  admiration  vast :  and  many  too. 
Many  that  aimed  to  imitate  his  flight. 
With  weaker  wing,  unearthly  fluttering  made, 
And  gave  abundant  sport  to  after  days. 

Great  man  !  the  nations  gazed,  and  wondered 

much. 
And  praised  :  and  many  called  his  evil  good. 
Wits  wrote  in  favour  of  his  wickedness : 
And  kings  to  do  him  honour  took  delight. 
Thus  full  of  titles,  flattery,  honour,  fame ; 
Beyond  desire,  beyond  ambition  full. 
He  died. — He  died  of  what  ?     Of  wretchedness. 
Drank  every  cup  of  joy,  heard  every  trump 
Of  fame;    drank  early,   deeply  drank;    drank 

draughts 
That  common  millions  might  have  quenched — 

then  died 
Of  thirst,  because  there  was  no  more  to  drink. 
His  goddess,  Nature,  wooed,  embraced,  enjoyed, 
Fell  from  his  arms,  abhorred ;  his  passions  died ; 
Died  all  but  dreary,  solitary  pride ; 
And  all  his  sympathies  in  being  died. 
As  some  ill-guided  bark,  well  built  and  tall, 
Which  angry  tides  cast  out  on  desert  shore. 
And  then  retiring,  left  it  there  to  rot 
And  moulder  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven : 
So  he,  cut  from  the  sympathies  of  life, 
And    cast    ashore    from    pleasure's   boisterous 

surge — 
A  wandering,  weary,  worn,  and  wretched  thing; 
Scorched,  and  desolate,  and  blasted  soul ; 
A  gloomy  wildernrss  of  dying  thought — 

S9 


Repined,  and  groaned,  and  withered   from  the 

earth. 
His  groanings  filled  the  land  his  numbers  filled ; 
And  yet  he  seemed  ashamed  to  groan.  Poor  maa ! 
Ashamed  to  ask,  and  yet  he  needed  help. 

Proof  this,  beyond  all  lingering  of  doubt, 
That  not  with  natural  or  mental  wealth, 
Was  God  delighted,  or  his  peace  secured : 
That  not  in  natural  or  mental  wealth. 
Was  human  happiness  or  grandeur  found. 
Attempt  how  monstrous !  and  how  surely  vain  ! 
With  things  of  earthly  sort,  with  aught  but  God, 
With  aught  but  moral  excellence,  truth  and  love, 
To  satisfy  and  fill  the  immortal  soul ! 
Attempt,  vain  inconceivably!  attempt, 
To  satisfy  the  ocean  with  a  drop ; 
To  marry  Immortality  to  Death ; 
And  with  the  unsubstantial  Shade  of  Time, 
To  fill  the  embrace  of  all  Eternity ! 


BOOK  V. 


ANALYSIS. 

Actions  done  in  Time  live  in  Eternity. 

Men  may  be  absolved  from  the  consequence  of 
sin,  but  the  evil  deed,  although  not  imputed, 
remains  a  dark  spot  on  the  annals  of  the  past. 

True  happiness  was  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and 
that,  which  was  joy  to  one,  was  misery  to 
another. 

True  happiness  always  accompanied  duty. 

Among  the  contributions  to  happiness  were,  the 
bliss  and  joys  of  childhood,  of  maternal  aflfec- 
tion,  of  youthful  love,  and  of  friendship;  the 
study  of  nature  ;  recollections  of  the  past ;  anti- 
cipations of  the  future,  repose  after  labour,  and 
even  grief  aflforded  joys. 

From  whatever  sources  men  experienced  joy,  the 
pious  enjoyed  the  same  in  the  highest  degree. 

Of  the  Millennium,  the  thousand  years  of  Mes- 
siah's reign,  foretold  by  the  prophets,  preceded 
by  the  conflict  between  Truth  and  Error. 


Praise  God,  ye  servants  of  the  Lord !  praise 
God, 
Ye  angels  strong  !  praise  God,  ye  sons  of  men ! 
Praise  him  who  made,  and  who  redeemed  yonr 

souls ; 
Who  gave  you  hope, reflection,  reason,  will; 
Minds  that  can  pierce  eternity  remote. 
And  live  at  once  on  future,  present,  past ; 
Can  speculate  on  systems  yet  to  make. 
And  back  recoil  on  ancient  days  of  Time. 
Of  Time,  soon  past ;  soon  lost  among  the  shades 
Of  buried  years.    Not  so  the  actions  done 
In  Time  ;  the  deeds  of  reasonable  men ; 
As  if  engraven  with  pen  of  iron  grain. 
And  laid  in  flinty  rock,  they  stand  unchanged, 
Written  on  the  various  pages  of  the  past : 
If  good,  in  rosy  characters  of  love ; 
If  bad.  in  lettors  of  vindictive  fire. 
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God  may  forgive,  but  cannot  blot  them  out. 
Systems  begin,  and  end  ;  eternity 
Rolls  on  his  endless  years ;  and  men  absolved 
By  mercy  from  the  consequence,  forget 
The  evil  deed  ;  and  God  imputes  it  not: 
But  neither  sy.srems  ending  norbeg^n, 
Eternity  that  rolls  his  endless  years, 
Nor  men  absolved,  and  sanctified,  and  washed 
By  mercy  from  the  consequence  ;  nor  yet 
Forgcifulness ;  nor  God  imputing  not, 
Can  wa-h  the  guilty  deed  once  done,  from  out 
The  faithful  annals  of  the  past ;  who  reads, 
And  many  read,  there  finds  it,  as  it  was, 
And  IS,  and  shall  for  ever  be — a  dark, 
Unnatural  and  loathly  moral  spot. 

The  span  of  Time  was  short  indeed  ;  and  now 
Three-fourths  were  past,  the  last  begun,  and  on 
Careering  to  its  close  ;  which  soon  we  sing  : 
But  first  our  promise  we  redeem,  to  tell 
The  joys  of  Time — her  joys  of  native  growth  ; 
And  briefly  must,  what  longer  tale  deserves. 

Wake,  dear  remembrances !  wake,  childhood- 
days! 
Loves,  friendships,  wake  !  and  wake,  thou  morn 

and  even  I 
Sun!  with  thy  orient  locks;   night,  moon,  and 

stars! 
And  thou,  celestial  bow !  and  all  ye  woods, 
And  hills,  and  vales;  first  trod  in  dawning  Hfe  ! 
And  hours  of  holy  musing,  wake  !  wake,  earth. 
And,  smiling  to  remembrance,  come  ;  and  bring, 
For  thou  canst  bring,  meet  argument  for  song 
Of  heavenly  harp  ;  meet  hearing  for  the  ear 
Of  heavenly  auditor,  exalted  high. 

God  gave  much  peace  on  earth,  much  holy 

joy- 
Oped  fountains  of  perennial  spring,  whence  flowed 
Abundant  happiness  to  all  who  wished 
To  drink  :  not  perfect  bliss  ;  that  dwells  with  us. 
Beneath  the  eyelids  of  the  Eternal  One, 
And  sits  at  his  right  hand  alone :  but  such, 
As  well  deserved  the  name — abundant  joy. 
Pleasures,  on  which  the  memory  of  saints 
Of  highest  glory,  still  delights  to  dwell. 

Tt  was,  we  own,  subject  of  much  debate, 
And  worthy  men  stood  on  opposing  aides, 
Whether  the  cup  of  mortal  life  had  more 
Of  sour  or  sweet.  Vain  question  this,  when  asked 
(n  general  terms,  and  worthy  to  be  left 
Unsolved.     If  most  was  sour — the  drinker,  not 
The  cup,  we  blame.    Each  in  himself  the  means 
Possessed  to  turn  the  bitter  sweet,  the  sweet 
To  bitter  ;  hence  from  out  the  self-same  fount, 
One  nectar  drank,  another  draughts  of  gall. 
Hence  from  the  self-same  quarter  of  the  sky. 
One  saw  ten  thousand  angels  look,  and  smile  ; 
.\nother  saw  as  many  demons  frown. 
One  discord  heard,  where  harmony  inclined 
Another's  ear.     The  sweet  was  in  the  taste  ; 
The  beauty  in  the  eye ;  and  in  the  ear 
The  melody ;  and  in  the  man — for  God 
Necessity  of  sinning  laid  on  none — 
To  form  the  taste,  to  purify  the  eye, 
And  tune  the  ear,  that  all  he  tasted,  saw, 


Or  heard,  might  be  harmonious,  sweet  and  fair. 
Who  would  might  groan  :  who  would,  might  sing 
for  joy. 

Nature  lamented  little ;  undevoured 
By  spurious  appetites,  she  found  enough. 
Where  least  was  found  -.  with  gleanings  satjsfiedt 
Or  crumbs,  that  from  the  hand  of  luxury  fell ; 
Yet  seldom  these  she  ate ;  but  ate  the  bread 
Of  her  own  industry,  made  sweet  by  toil : 
And  walked  in  robes  that  her  own  hand  had  span: 
And  slept  on  down,  her  early  rising  bought. 
Frugal,  and  diligent  in  business,  chaste 
And  abstinent,  she  stored  for  helpless  age  ; 
And  keeping  in  reserve  her  spring-day  health. 
And  dawning  relishes  of  Hfe,  she  drank 
Her  evening  cup  with  excellent  appetite ; 
And  saw  her  eldest  sun  decHne,  as  fair 
As  rose  her  earliest  morn,  and  pleased  as  welL 

Whether  in  crowds  or  solitudes — in  streets 
Or  shady  groves  dwelt  Happiness,  it  seems 
In  vain  to  ask  ;  her  nature  makes  it  vain  : 
Though  poets  much,  and  hermits,  talked  and  song 
Of  brooks,  and  crystal  founts,  and  weeping  dews. 
And  myrtle  bowers,  and  solitary  vales; 
And  with  the  nymph  made  assignations  there. 
And  wooed  her  with  the  love-sick  oaien  reed; 
And  sages  too,  although  less  positive. 
Advised  their  sons  to  court  her  in  the  shade — 
DeHrious  babble  all !  Was  happiness. 
Was  self-approving,  God  approving  joy. 
In  drops  of  dew,  however  pure  ?  in  gales. 
However  sweet?  in  wells,  however  clear  ? 
Or  groves,  however  thick  with  verdant  shade  ? 

True,  these  were  of  themselves  exceeding  lairs 
How  fair  at  morn  and  even !  worthy  the  walk 
Of  loftiest  mind  ;  and  gave,  when  all  within 
Was  right,  a  feast  of  overflowing  bliss. 
But  were  the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  joy : 
They  waked  the  native  fountains  of  the  soul, 
Which  slept  before  ;  and  stirred  the  holy  tid^ 
Of  feeling  up  ;  giving  the  heart  to  drink 
From  its  own  treasures,  draughts  of  perfect  sweet. 

The  Christian  faith,  which  better   knew  the 
heart 
Of  man,  him  thither  sent  for  peace ;  and  thxis 
Declares :  Who  finds  it,  let  him  find  it  there : 
Who  finds  it  not,  for  ever  let  him  seek 
In  vain :  'tis  God's  most  holy,  changeless  wilL 

True  happiness  had  no  localities  ; 
No  tones  provincial ;  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  duty  went,  she  went ;  with  justice  went; 
And  went  with  meekness,  charity,  and  Ioto. 
Where'er  a  tear  was  dried ;  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up ;  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympathy  annointed  ;  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suflering  soothed;  or  injury 
Repeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  forgiven  ; 
Where'er  an  evil  passion  was  subdued. 
Or  Virtue's  feeble  embers  fanned ;  where'er 
A  sin  was  heartily  abjured,  and  left ; 
Where'er  a  pious  act  was  done,  or  breathed 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pious  wish- 
There  was  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
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or  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane, 
Where  Happiness,  descending,  sat  and  smiled. 

But  these  apart.     In  sacred  memory  lives 
The  morn  of  life  ;  first  morn  of  endless  days. 
Most  joyful  morn  !  nor  yet  for  nought  the  joy : 
A  being  of  eternal  date  commenced ; 
A  young  immortal  then  was  born  ;  and  who 
Shall  tell  what  strange  variety  of  bliss 
Burst  on  the  infant  soul,  when  first  it  looked 
Abroad  on  God's  creation  fair,  and  saw 
The  glorious  earth,  and  glorious  heaven,  and  face 
Of  man  sublime  ?  and  saw  all  new,  and  felt 
All  new  7  when  thought  awoke  ;  thought  never 

more 
To  sleep?  when  first  it  saw,  heard,   reasoned, 

willed ; 
And  triumphed  in  the  warmth  of  conscious  life  f — 
Nor  happy  only ;  but  the  cause  of  joy, 
Which  those  who  never  tasted  always  mourned. 
What  tongue  ? — no  tongue  shall  tell  what  bliss 

o'erflowed 
The  mother's  tender  heart,  while  round  her  hung 
The  ofTspring  of  her  love,  and  lisped  her  name  ; 
As  living  jewels  dropt  unstained  from  heaven. 
That  made  her  fairer  far,  and  sweeter  seem, 
Than  every  ornament  of  costliest  hue. 
And  who  hath  not  been  ravished,  as  she  passed 
With  all  her  playful  band  of  little  ones, 
Like  Luna,  with  her  daughters  of  the  sky, 
Wlklking  in  matron  majesty  and  grace  ? 
All  who  had  hearts,  here  pleasure  found:  and  oft 
Have  I,  when  tired  with  heavy  task,  for  tasks 
Were  heavy  in  the  world  below,  relaxed 
My  weary  thoughts  among  their  guiltless  sports; 
And  led  them  by  their  little  hands  afield  ; 
And  watched  them  run  and  crop  the'  tempting 

flower, — 
Which  oft,  unasked,  they  brought  me  and  be* 

stow'd 
With  smiling  face,  that  waited  for  a  look 
Of  praise — and  answered  curious  questions,  put 
In  much  simplicity,  but  ill  to  solve; 
And  heard  their  observations  strange  and  new, 
And  settled  whiles  their  little  quarrels,  soon 
Ending  in  peace,  and  soon  forgot  in  love. 
And  still  I  looked  upon  their  loveliness  ; 
And  sought  through  nature  for  similitudes 
Of  perfect  beauty,  innocence,  and  bliss. 
And  fairest  imagery  round  me  thronged  : — 
Dew-drops  at  day-spring  on  a  seraph's  locks; 
Roses  that  bathe  about  the  well  of  life ; 
Young  loves,  young  hopes,  dancing  on  Moming^g 

cheek ; 
Gems  leaping  in  the  coronet  of  love : 
So  beautiful,  so  full  of  life,  they  seemed 
As  made  entire  of  beams  of  angels'  eyes. 
Gay,  guileless,  sportive,  lovely,  little  things ! 
Playing  around  the  den  of  Sorrow,  clad 
In  smiles ;  believing  in  their  fairy  hopes ; 
And  thinking  man  and  woman  true  !  all  joy : 
Happy  all  day,  and  happy  all  the  night. 

Hail,  holy  love  !  thou  word  that  sums  all  bliss ! 
Gives  and  receives  all  bliss  ;  fullest  when  most 
Thou  givest.     Spring-head  of  all  felicity ! 
Deepest  when  most  is  drawn.    Emblem  of  God  ! 
O'erflowing  most  when  greatest  numbers  drink. 


Essence  that  binds  the  uncreated  Three : 
Chain  that  unites  creation  to  its  Lord : 
Centre  to  which  all  being  gravitates. 
Eternal,  ever-growing,  happy  love  ! 
Enduring  all,  hoping,  forgiving  all ; 
Instead  of  law,  fulfilling  every  law : 
Entirely  blest,  because  thou  seekest  no  more  ; 
Hopes  not,  nor  fears ;  but  on  the  present  lives, 
And  holds  perfection  smiling  in  thy  arms. 
Mysteiious,  infinite,  exhaustless  love  ! 
On  earth  mysterious,  and  mysterious  still 
In  heaven  ;  sweet  chord,  that  harmonizes  all 
The  harps  of  Paradise ;  the  spring,  the  well, 
IMiat  fills  the  bowl,  and  banquet  of  the  sky. 

But  why  should  I  to  thee  of  love  divine  t 
Who  happy,  and  not  eloquent  of  love  ? 
Who  holy,  and  as  thou  art,  pure,  and  not       ^ 
A  temple  where  her  glory  ever  dwells, 
Where  burns  her  fires,  and  beams  her  perfect 
eye? 

Kindred  to  this,  part  of  this  holy  flame. 
Was  youthful  love — the  sweetest  boon  of  Earth. 
Hail  love  !  first  love,  thou  word  that  sums  all  bliss! 
The  sparkling  cream  of  all  Time's  blessedness: 
The  silken  down  of  happiness  complete: 
Discerner  of  the  ripest  grapes  of  joy. 
She  gathered,  and  selected  with  her  hand, 
All  finest  relishes,  all  fairest  sights; 
All  rarest  odours,  all  divinest  sounds  ; 
All  thoughts,  all  feelings  dearest  to  the  soul; 
And  brought  the  holy  mixture  home,  and  filled 
I'he  heart  with  all  superlatives  of  bliss. 
But  who  would  tiiat  expound  which  words  tran- 
scends, 
Must  talk  in  vain. — Behold  a  meeting  scene 
Of  earthly  love,  and  thence  infer  its  worth. 

It  was  an  eve  of  Autumn's  holiest  mood ; 
The  corn-fields,  bathed  in  Cynthia's  silver  light, 
Stood  ready  for  the  reaper's  gathering  hand; 
And  all  the  winds  slept  soundly :  nature  seemed, 
In  silent  contemplation,  to  adore 
Its  Maker :  now  and  then  the  aged  leaf 
Fell  from  its  fellows,  rustling  to  the  ground ; 
And,  as  it  fell,  bade  man  think  on  his  end. 
On  vale  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountain  high, 
With    pensive    wing    outspread,    sat   heavenly 

Thought 
Conversing  with  itself:  Vesper  looked  forth 
From  out  her  western  hermitage,  and  smiled ; 
And  up  the  east,  unclouded,  rode  the  Moon 
With  all  her  stars,  gazing  on  earth  intense, 
As  if  she  saw  some  wonder  walking  there. 

Such  was  the  night — so  lovely,  still,  serene; 
When,  by  a  hermit  thorn  that  on  the  hill 
Had  seen  a  hundred  flowery  ages  pass, 
A  damsel  kneeled  to  offer  up  her  prayer : 
Her  prayer  nightly  offered,  nightly  heard. 
This  ancient  thorn  had  been  the  meeting  place 
Of  love,  before  his  country's  voice  had  called 
The  ardent  youth,  to  fields  of  honour,  far 
Beyond  the  wave.     And  hither  now  repaired. 
Nightly,  the  maid;  by  God's  all-seeing  eye 
Seen  only,  while  sought  this  boon  alone: 
'•  Her  lover's  safety,  and  his  quick  return.** 
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H*r  «T <?   --^  zr^ttii,  '^r4^  m  tic  riix  of  zmtiLv 

O'^,  T>r*der  n.lw*    y  i}:je  r.reani  c:'  iHc. 

'>r.  ***T  'Lc  c-vvr.  >^  i.'-d  ^-*^c£l*t■- y  ;  ibt  i^an. 

G**nce«d<t:oiwn.  At!! :  >TjKi  ;  ar.de-.   rlasting I>!?Te 


0.  hid  her  l'>T^r  -  *:  .  h-:  iha*  a.</ne. 
ThM  Wv,  nr^^'lL'.^:  •'  .«.  9.-.d  x.\  j'or  him  ! 
Sordid  be  no!  :  f  >r  '^f\rn*:«  Prov.  ience. 
With  am-xp^T'c'i  ;'»r  the  iVrren!  prayer 
Of  faith  Kirp-rli^  : — rcurred  fr:/rr.  l*>ng  delay 
With  glory  crov.  fi^d  r^f  rghteoj*  t.uons  won. 
The  sacred  ihon  ♦•>  fnerfjorr  d'.ar.  first  ffought 
The  yoorh,  ar<d  found  i*  at  the  happy  hour, 
Jtjrt  when  \\ih  danj»^l  kr,eel»rd  herself  »o  pray. 
Wrapt  in  dero'ion.  pleading  wirh  her  God. 
She  taw  him  no*,  he  ir-I  no?  his  fo Jt  approach. 
All  holy  ima:jc«  «rer:ed  t^w  impure 
To  emblem  her  he  saw.     A  aerapli  kneeled. 
Beseeching  fur  his  w.ird.  before  the  throne, 
Seemed  fittest,  pleated  him  befet.     Sweet  was  the 

though? ; 
But  aweetcr  fill  the  kind  remembrance  came. 
That  she  was  flefrh,  and  bl^iod.  formed  for  himself. 
The  plighted  partner  of  hi§  future  life. 
And  as  they  met,  embraced,  and  sat  embowered 
In  woody  chambers  of  the  starry  night, — 
Spirits  of  lore  about  them  ministered. 
And  God,  approvin;^,  b!e«sed  the  holy  joy. 

Nor  unremembered  it*  the  hour  when  friends 
Mel,  friends  but  few  on  earth,  and  therefore  dear: 
Sought  oft,  and  sought  almost  as  oft  in  Tain : 
Yet  always  sought ;  so  native  to  the  heart. 
So  much  desired,  and  coveted  by  all. 
Nor  wonder    thou — thou   wondercst    not,  nor 

needflt : 
Much  beautiful,  and  excellent,  and  fair 
Was  seen  beneath  the  sun  :  but  nought  was  seen 
More  beautiful,  or  excellent,  or  fair 
Than  face  of  faithful  friend ;  fairest  when  seen 
In  darkest  day.    And  many  sounds  were  sweet, 
Most  ravishing,  and  pleasant  to  the  ear ; 
But  sweeter  n^ne  than  voice  of  faithful  friend ; 
Sweet  always,  sweetest  heard  in  loudest  storm. 
Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne*er  forget; 
My  early  friends,  friends  of  my  evil  day; 
Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  in  my  misery  too; 
Friends  given  by  God  in  mercy  and  in  love ; 
My  counsellors,  my  comforters,  and  guides ; 
.My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy ; 
Companions  of  my  young  desires  ;  in  doubt 
My  oracles ;  my  wings  in  high  pursuit. 
O,  I  remember,  and  will  ne*er  forget. 
Our  meeting  spots,  our  chosen  sacred  hours; 
Our  burning  words,  tiint  tittered  all  the  soul ; 


O^'  a.5e»  ":ea:!i  t-j  •».  .2  :_i*eir'^T  k*Te  ; — 

S:?TV»  wri  forr;w  b4~.ti£.  ii^^e  wiij  l^ope 

EiiliT-z.  'z.-'iti'.  i-r.-.rh.:^!^  L-an  e*tir»- 

A§  t-vrin  ->:  s«:«r  JL  itarjitr.  Lf'.jt^g  <a^ 

Ha  St'-iyn'i  z:^:.  we  »:iareu  r^o  ie 

Aai  cast  tbe  c«cad«  'it-iitiXL^  vzi  3e«u 

Wr*  all  her  tariy  >2ce:>i»:ei  cares, 

\r»i  ttlte  i  iijt  «5<*^i.  aci  %Z£  ibe  ixti  oi  faemreB. 

T--^se  I  rezie— i-er.  iijese  seLcrca^  ZDea  ; 

Am  Mv^'i  laeir  rai^e*  record — b-zi  wbmi 

My  ci*n:ijs  cf  iiit^i  r->m*  :  r^f-jre  ibe 

Tney  ri.-xL  ill -t=:r- ;•:!*,  'zzyr-.g  lie  loudest  harps. 

Aaf  w^  rececTe  'hi-  zlii-  n:T  iVjfod  and  tbein. 

For  all  ^^e  irjtnis  .-.  ieiTtn  :  ili  fai'hful 

\'ti  v::t.j  frl*  -  i*h:r-«  ii  *r.e  cay*  of  Time 

Begir.  ar-r  Jtri".-  ^re.  ar.d  Rowing  sail; 

>.»  g:.,-»=  o:r=  ^vermirf .  i-oth  ±€ir?  and 

N  jt  i?  :':.t  L.arvfL'U'riy  "»a'k  ij^rgot. 
In  :b*:  Hiie  Ofrsir.  where  :be  view  was  large. 
Pi*asarii  were  many  f^.-e.'-.es.  but  moat  to  me 
The  s«-)!::3de  of  vs5t  ei'ent.  untouched 
By  hand  of  art :  where  r^ture  sowed,  herself 
AriJ  reaped  her  crops; — whoso  garments  woe 

the  cloais ; 
\Mi09e  minstrels,  brooks :  whose  lamps,  tiie  moon 

I  and  stars; 

Whose  orgaa-quire,  the  vwce  of  many  waters; 
Wh«:»«e  banquets,  morning  dews ;  whoee  heroes, 

\  storms ; 

I  Whose  warriors,  mighty  ^linds  ;    whose  IaT#r*, 

'  flowers ; 

j  Whose  orators,  the  thunderbolts  of  God  , 

I  Whose  palaces,  the  everlasting  hiils; 

I  Whose  ceiling,  heaven's  unfathomable  blue : 

I  And  from  whoee  rocky  turrets  battled  high. 

I  Prospect  immense  spread  out  on  all  sides  round  ; 

!  Lo«t  now  between  the  welkin  and  the  main — 

•  Now  walled  with  h<lld  that  slept  above  the  storm. 

Most  fit  was  such  a  place  for  musing  men  ; 
Happiest  sometimes  when  musing  without  aim. 
It  was  indeed  a  wondrous  sort  of  bliss 
The  lonely  bard  enjoyed,  when  forth  he  walked 
Unpurposed ;   stood,   and  knew    not  why ;   aut 

down, 
And  knew  not  where ;  arose,  and  knew  not  when ; 
Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  ears,  and  nothing  heard ; 
And  sought — sought  neither  heaven  nor  earth- 
sought  nought. 
Nor  meant  to  think  ;  but  ran,  meantime,  throu|^h 

vast 
Of  visionary  things,  fairer  than  aught 
That  was ;  and  saw  the  distant  tops  of  thoughts. 
Which  men  of  common  stature  never  saw, 
Greater  than    aught  that    largest  words    coolc 

hold. 
Or  give  idea  of,  to  those  who  read. 
He  entered  in  to  Nature's  holy  place. 
Her  inner  chamber,  and  beheld  her  face 
UnTeiled  ;  and  heard  unutterable  things. 
And  incommunicable  visions  saw  : — 
Things  then  unutterable,  and  visions  then 
Of  incommunicable  glory  bright ; 
But  by  the  lips  of  after  ages  formed 
To  words,  or  by  their  pencil  pictured  forth : 
Who  entering  farther  in  beheld  again. 
And  heard  unspeakable  and  marvellous  things. 


THE  COURSE   OF  TIME. 
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Which  other  ages  in  their  turn  revealed  ; 
And  left  to  others,  greater  wonders  still. 

The  earth  abounded  much  in  silent  wastes ; 
Nor  yet  is  heaven  without  its  solitudes, 
Else  incomplete  in  bliss,  whither  who  will 
May  oft  retire,  and  meditate  alone,, 
Of  God,  redemption,  holiness,  and  love  : 
Nor  needs  to  fear  a  setting  sun,  or  haste 
Him  home  from  rainy  tempest  unforeseen  ; 
Oi,  sighing,  leave  his  thoughts  for  want  of  time. 

But  whatsoever  was  both  good  and  fair, 
And  highest  relish  of  enjoyment  gave. 
In  intellectual  exercise  was  found; 
When,  gazing  through  the  future,  present,  past. 
Inspired,  thought  linked  to  thought,  harmonious 

flowed 
In  poetry — the  loftiest  mood  of  mind. 
Or  when  philosophy  the  reason  led 
Deep    through    the    outward    circumstance    of 

things, 
And  saw  the  master  wheels  of  Nature  move  ; 
And  travelled  far  along  the  endless  line 
Of  certain,  and  of  probable;  and  made, 
At  every  step,  some  new  discovery. 
That  gave  the  soul  sweet  sense  of  larger  room — 
High  these  pursuits — and  sooner  to  be  named 
Deserved  ;  at  present  only  named  :  again 
To  be  resumed,  and  praised  in  longer  verse. 

Abundant,  and  diversified  above 
All  number,  were  the  sources  of  delight; 
As  infinite  as  were  the  lips  that  drank  : 
And  to  the  pure,  all  innocent  and  pure  ; 
The  simplest  still  to  wisest  men  the  best. 
One    made    acquaintanceship  with    plants    and 

flowers. 
And  happy  grew  in  telling  all  their  names. 
One  classed  the  quadrupeds;  a  third  the  fowls; 
Another  found  in  minerals  his  joy. 
And  I  have  seen  a  man,  a  worthy  man, 
In  happy  mood  conversing  with  a  fly ; 
And  as  he  through  his  glass,  made  by  himself. 
Beheld  its  wondrous  eye,  and  plumage  fine. 
From  leaping  scarce  he  kept  for  perfect  joy. 

And  from  my  path,  I  with  my  friend  have 
turned, 
A  man  of  excellent  mind,  and  excellent  heart. 
And  climbed  the  neighbouring  hill,  wiih  arduous 

step. 
Fetching  from  distant  cairn,  or  from  the  earth, 
Digging,  with  labour  sore,  the  ponderous  stone, 
Which,  having  carried  to  the  highest  top. 
Wo  downward  rolled  ;  and  as  it  strove  at  first 
With  obstacles  that  seemed  to  match  its  force, 
With  feeble  crooked  motion  to  and  fro 
Wavering,  he  looked  with  interest  most  intense, 
.\nd  prayer  almost ;  and  as  it  gathered  strength. 
And  straightened  the  current  of  its  furious  flow- 
Exulting  in  the  swiftness  of  its  course, 
.\nd,  rising  now  with  rainbow-bound  immense, 
Leaped  down,  careering  o*er  the  subject  plain, 
He  clapped  his  hands  in  sign  of  boundless  bliss ; 
And  laughed  and  talked,  well  paid  for  all  his  toil : 
And  when  at  night  the  story  was  rehearsed, 
Uncommon  glory  kindled  in  his  eye. 


And  there  were  too — harp !  lift  thy  voice  on 

high. 
And  run  in  rapid  numbers  o*er  the  face 
Of  Nature's  scenery — and  there  were  day 
And  night ;  and  rising  suns,  and  setting  suns ; 
And  clouds,  that  seemed  like  chariots  of  saints, 
By  fiery  coursers  drawn — as  brightly  kued, 
As  if  the  glorious,  bushy,  golden  locks 
Of  thousand  cherubim  had  been  shorn  ofi", 
And  on  the  temples  hung  of  morn  and  even. 
And  there  were  moons,  and  stars,  and  darkness 

streaked 
With  light ;  and  voice  of  tempest  heard  secure. 
And  there  were  seasons  coming  evermore, 
And  going  still,  all  fnir,  and  always  new. 
With  bloom,  and  fruit,  and  fields  of  hoary  grain. 
And  there  were  hills  of  flock,  and  groves  of  song; 
And  flowery  streams,  and  garden  walks  em- 

bowered, 
Where  side  by  side  the  ropc  and  lily  bloomed. 
And  sacred  founts,  wild  harps,  and  moonlight 

glens ; 
And  forests  vast,  fair  lawns,  and  lonely  oaks  ; 
And  little  willows  sipping  at  the  brook  ; 
Old  wizard  haunts,  and  dancing  seats  of  mirth ; 
Gay  festive  bowers,  and  palaces  in  dust ; 
Dark  owlet  nooks,  and  caves,  and  battled  rocks ; 
And  winding  valleys,  mnfed  with  pendant  shade; 
And  tall,  and  perilous  clills,  that  overlooked 
The  breath  of  ocean,  sleeping  on  his  waves. 
Sounds,  sights,  smells,  tastes ;  the  heaven  and 

earth,  profuse 
In  endless  sweets,  above  all  praise  of  song: 
For  not  to  use  alone  did  Providence 
Abound,  but  large  example  gave  to  man 
Of  grace,  and  ornament,  and  splendour  rich; 
Suited  abundantly  to  every  taste. 
In  bird,  beast,  fish,  winged  and  creeping  thing; 
In  herb  and  flower ;  and  in  the  restless  change, 
Which  on  the  many-coloured  seasons  made 
The  annual  circuit  of  the  fruitful  earth. 

Nor  do  I  aught  of  earthly  sort  remember,— 
If  partial  feeling  to  my  native  place 
Lead  not  my  lyre  astray, — of  fairer  view. 
And  comelier  walk,  than  the  blue  mountain-paths. 
And  snowy  clififs  of  Albion  renowned; 
Albion,  an  isle  long  blest  with  gracious  laws, 
And    gracious    kings,  and    favoured    much    of 

Heaven ; 
Though  yielding  oft  penurious  gratitude. 
Nor  do  I  of  that  isle  remember  aught 
Of  prospect  more  sublime  and  beautiful. 
Than  Scotia's  northern  battlement  of  hills. 
Which  first  I  from  my  father's  house  beheld, 
At  dawn  of  life  :  beloved  in  memory  still ; 
And  standard  still  of  rural  imagery: 
What  most  resembles  them,  the  fairest  seems, 
And  stirs  the  eldest  sentiments  of  bliss ; 
And  pictured  on  the  tablet  of  my  heart, 
Their  distant  shapes  eternally  remain. 
And  in  my  dreams  their  cloudy  tops  arise. 
Much  of  my  native  scenery  appears, 
And  presses  forward  to  be  in  my  song ;     . 
But  must  not  now ;  for  much  behind  awaits 
Of  higher  note.    Four  trees  I  pass  not  by, 
Which  o*er   our  house    their  evening  shadoir 
threw, — 
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Three  ash,  and  one  of  elm  :  tall  trees  they  were, 
And  old:  and  had  been  old  a  century 
Before  my  day:  none  living  could  say  aught 
About  their  youth ;  but  they  were  goodly  trees  : 
And  oft  I  wondered,  as  I  sat  and  thought 
Beneath  their  summer  shade,  or  in  the  night 
Of  winter,  heard  the  spirits  of  the  wind 
<rrowltng  among  their  boughs, — how  they  had 

grown 
So  high,  in  such  a  rough  tempestuous  place : 
And  when  a  hapless  branch,  torn  by  the  blast, 
Fell  down,  I  mourned,  as  if  a  friend  had  fallen. 

These  I  distinctly  hold  in  memory  still, 
And  all  the  desert  scenery  around. 
Nor  strange,  that  recollection  there  should  dwell, 
Where  first  I  heard  of  God*s  redeeming  love  ; 
First  felt  and  reasoned,  loved  and  was  beloved, 
And  first  awoke  the  harp  to  holy  song. 
To  hoar  and  green  there  was  enough  of  joy. 
Hopes,  friendships,  charities,  and  warm  pursuit, 
Gave  comfortable  flow  to  youthful  blood. 
And  there  were  old  remembrances  of  days. 
When  on  the  gUttering  dews  of  orient  life. 
Shone  sunshine  hopes — nnfiuled,  unperjured  then : 
And  there  were  childish  sports,  and  school-boy 

feats, 
And  schooUboy  spots,  and  earnest  vows  of  love, 
Uttered,  when  passion's  boisterous  tide  ran  high ; 
Sincerely  uttered,  though  but  seldom  kept: 
And  there  were  angel  looks ;  and  sacred  hours 
Of  rapture  ;  hours  that  in  a  moment  passed, 
And  yet  were  wished  to  last  for  evermore  ; 
And  venturous  exploits ;  and  hardy  deeds  ; 
And  bargains  shrewd,  achieved  in  manhood^s 

prime: 
And  thousand  recollections,  gay  and  sweet, 
Which,  as  the  old  and  venerable  man 
Approached    the    grave,   around  him,   smiling, 

'        flocked, 
And  breathed  new  ardour  through   his  ebbing 

veins ; 
And  touched  his  lips  with  endless  eloquence ; 
And  cheered,  and  much  refreshed  his  withered 

heart. 
Indeed,  each  thing  remembered,  all  but  guilt. 
Was  pleasant,  and  a  constant  source  of  joy. 
Nor  lived  the  old  on  memory  alone. 
He  in  his  children  lived  a  second  life  ; 
With  them  again  took  root ;  sprang  with  their 

hopes ; 
Entered  into  their  schemes ;  partook  their  fears ; 
Laoghed  in  their  mirth  ;  and  in  their  gain  grew 

rich. 
And  sometimes  on  the  eldest  cheek  was  seen 
A  smile  as  hearty  as  on  face  of  youth, 
That  saw  in  prospect  sunny  hopes  invite, 
Hope's  pleasures— sung  to  harp  of  sweetest  note ; 
Harp,  heard  with  rapture  on  Britannia's  hills ; 
With  rapture  heard  by  me,  in  mom  of  life. 

Nor  small  the  joy  of  rest  to  mortal  men ; 
Rest  after  labour ;  sleep  approaching  soft, 
And  wrapping  all  the  weary  faculties 
In  sweet  repose.     Then  Fancy,  unrestrained 
By  sense  or  judgment,  strange  confusion  made. 
Of  future,  present,  past ;  combining  things 
Unseemly,  things  unsociable  in  Nature, 


In  most  absurd  communion,  laughable, 

Though  sometimes  vexing  sore  the  slumbering 

soul. 
Sporting  at  will,  she,  through  her  airy  halls. 
With  moonbeams  paved,  and  canopied  with  stAn, 
And  tapestried  with  marvellous  imagery. 
And  shapes  of  glory,  infinitely  fair, 
Moving  and  mixing  in  most  wondrous  dance — 
Fantastically  walked ;  but  pleased  so  well, 
That  ill  she  Hked  the  judgment's  voice  severe. 
Which  called  her  home  when  noisy  mom  awoke. 
.\nd  oft  she  sprang  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time, 
On  her  swift  pinion  hfiing  up  the  souls 
Of  righteous  men,  on  high,  to  God,  and  heaTon* 
Where  they  beheld  unutterable  things ; 
And  heard  the  glorious  music  of  the  blest. 
Circling  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  Three  ; 
And  with  the  spirits  unincarnate,  took 
Celestial  pastime,  on  the  hills  of  God ; 
Forgetful  of  the  gloomy  pass  between. 

Some  dreams  were  useless — moved  by  turbid 
course 
Of  animal  disorder;  not  so  all : 
Deep  moral  lessons  some  impressed,  that  nought 
Could  afterwards  deface.     And  oft  in  dreams. 
The  master  passion  of  the  soul  displayed 
His  huge  deformity,  concealed  by  day — 
Warning  the  sleeper  to  beware,  awake. 
And  oft  in  dreams,  the  reprobate  and  vile, 
Unpardonable  sinner — as  he  seemed 
ToppHng  upon  the  perilous  edge  of  Hell — 
In  dreadful  apparition,  saw  before 
His  vision  pass,  the  shadows  of  the  damned; 
And  saw  the  glare  of  hollow,  cursed  eyes. 
Spring  from  the  skirts  of  the  infernal  iiight ; 
And  saw  the  souls  of  wicked  men,  new  dead. 
By  devils  hearsed  into  the  fiery  gulf; 
And  heard  the  burning  of  the  endless  flames  ; 
And  heard  the  weltering  of  the  waves  of  wrath. 
And  sometimes,  too,  before  his  fancy  passed 
The  Worm  that  never  dies,  writhing  its  foldjs 
In  hideous  sort,  and  with  eternal  Death 
Held  horrid  colloquy  ;  giving  the  wretch 
Unwelcome  earnest  of  the  woe  to  come. 
But  these  we  leave,  as  unbefitting  song, 
That  promised  happy  narrative  of  joy. 

But  what  of  all  the  joys  of  earth  was  most 
Of  native  growth,  most  proper  to  the  soil — 
Not  elsewhere  known,  in  worlds  that  nerer  fell — 
Was  joy  that  sprung  from  disappointed  woe. 
The  joy  in  grief;  the  pleasure  after  pain  ; 
Fears  turned  to  hopes ;  meetings  expected  not ; 
Deliverances  from  dangerous  attitudes ; 
Better  for  worse  ;  and  best  sometimes  for  worst ; 
And  all  the  seeming  ill,  ending  in  good — 
A  sort  of  happiness  composed,  which  none 
Has  had  experience  of,  but  mortal  man. 
Yet  not  to  be  despised.     Look  back,  and  one 
Behold,  who  would  not  give  her  tear  for  all 
The  smiles  that  dance  about  the  cheek  of  Mirth. 

Among  the  tombs  she  walks  at  noon  of  nij^ht 
In  miserable  garb  of  widowhood. 
Observe  her  yonder,  sickly,  pale,  and  sad. 
Bending  her  wasted  body  o'er  the  grave 
Of  him  who  was  the  husband  of  her  youth. 
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The  moonbeams  trembling  through  these  ancient 

yews,  , 

That  stand  like  ranks  of  mourners  round  the  bed 
Of  death,  tall  dismally  upon  her  face  ; 
Her  little,  hollow,  withered  face,  almost 
Invisible — so  worn  away  with  woe  : 
The  tread  of  hasty  foot,  passing  so  late, 
j)isturb8  her  not ;  nor  yet  the  roar  of  mirth, 
From  neighbouring  revelry  ascending  loud. 
She  hears,   sees   nought ;    fears    nought ;    one 

thought  alone 
Fills  all  her  heart  and  soul ;  half  hoping,  half 
Remembering,  sad,  unutterable  thought ! 
Uttered  by  silence,  and  by  tears  alone. 
Sweet  tears !  the  awful  language,  eloquent 
Of  infinite  affection;  far  too  big 
For  words.    She  sheds  not  many  now :  that  grass. 
Which  springs  so  rankly  o'er  the  dead,  has  drunk 
Already  many  showers  of  grief:  a  drop 
Or  two  are  all  that  now  remain  behind, 
And  from  her  eye,  that  darts  strange  fiery  beams. 
At  dreary  intervals,  drip  down  her  cheek. 
Falling  most  mournfully  from  bone  to  bone. 
But  yet  she  wants  not  tears :  that  babe  that  hangs 
Upon  her  breast,  that  babe  that  never  saw 
Its  father — he  was  dead  before  its  birth- 
Helps  her  to  weep,  weeping  before  its  time ; 
Taught  sorrow  by  the  mother's  melting  voice. 
Repeating  oft  the  father's  sacred  name. 
Be  not  surprised  at  this  expense  of  woe  ! 
The  man  she  mourns  was  all  she  colled  her  own ; 
The  music  of  her  ear,  light  of  her  eye; 
Desire  of  all  her  heart ;  her  hope,  her  fear : 
The  element  in  which  her  passions  lived — 
Dead  now,  or  dying  all.     Nor  long  shall  she 
Visit  that  place  of  skulls :  night  after  night, 
She  wears  herself  away :  the  moonbeam  now 
That  falls  upon  her  unsubstantial  frame. 
Scarce  finds  obstruction ;  and  upon  her  bones, 
Barren  as  leafless  boughs  in  winter-time. 
Her  infant  fastens  his  little  hands,  as  oft. 
Forgetful,  she  leaves  him  awhile  unheld. 
But  look,  she  passes  not  away  in  gloom  : 
A  light  from  far  illumes  her  face  ;  a  light 
That  comes  beyond  the  moon,  beyond  the  sun — 
The  light  of  truth  divine ;  the  glorious  hope 
Of  resurrection  at  the  promised  morn, 
And  meetings  then  which  ne'er  shall  part  again. 

Indulge  another  note  of  kindred  tone. 
Where  grief  was  mixed  with  melancholy  joy. 

Our  sighs  were  numerous,  and  profuse  our  tears ; 
For  she  was  lost,  was  lovely,  and  we  loved 
Her  much :  fresh  in  our  memory,  as  fresh 
As  yesterday,  is  yet  the  day  she  died. 
It  was  an  April  day ;  and  blithely  all 
The  youth  of  nature  leaped  beneath  the  sun. 
And  promised  glorious  manhood  ;  and  our  hearts 
Were  glad,  and  round  them  danced  the  lightsome 

blood. 
In  healthy  merriment — when  tidings  came, 
A  child  was  bom  ;  and  tidings  came  again. 
That  she  who  gave  it  birth  was  sick  to  death. 
So  swift  trode  sorrow  on  the  heels  of  joy ! 
We  gathered  round  her  bed,  and  bent  our  knees 
In  fervent  supplication  to  the  Throne 
Of  Mercy,  and  perfumed  our  prayers  with  sighs 


Sincere,  and  penitential  tears,  and  looks 

Of  self-abasement ;  but  we  sought  to  stay 

An  angel  on  the  earth ;  a  spirit  ripe 

For  heaven ;  and  Mercy,  in  her  love,  refused: 

Most  merciful,  as  oft,  when  seeming  least ! 

Most  gracious  when  she  seemed  the  roost  to 

frown ! 
The  room  I  well  remember ;  and  the  bed 
On  which  she  lay ;  and  all  the  faces  too, 
That  crowded  dark  and  mournfully  around. 
Her  father  there,  and  mother  bending  stood, 
And  down  their  aged  cheeks  fell  many  drops 
Of  bitterness;  her  husband,  too,  was  there. 
And  brothers ;  and  they  wept — her  sisters,  too. 
Did  weep  and  sorrow  comfortless ;  and  I, 
Too,  wept,  though  not  to  weeping  given :  and  all 
Within  the  house  was  dolorous  and  sad  ; 
This  I  remember  well ;  but  better  still, 
I  do  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget. 
The  dying  eye — that  eye  alone  was  bright, 
And  brighter  grew,  as  nearer  death  approached: 
As  I  have  seen  the  gentle  Uttle  flower 
Look  fairest  in  the  silver  beam,  which  fell 
Reflected  from  the  thunder  cloud  that  soon 
Came  down,  and  o'er  the  desert  scattered  far 
And  wide  its  loveliness.     She  made  a  sign 
To  bring  her  babe — 'twas  brought,  and  by  her 

placed. 
She  looked  upon  its  face,  that  neither  smiled 
Nor  wept,  nor  knew  who  gazed  upon't,  and  laid 
Her  hand  upon  its  little  breast,  and  sought 
For  it,  with  look  that  seemed  to  penetrate 
The  heavens — unutterable  blessings — such 
As  God  to  dying  parents  only  granted. 
For  infants  left  behind  them  in  the  world. 
"God  keep  my  child,"  wo  heard  her  say,  and 

heard 
No  more :  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant 
Was  come,  and,  faithful  to  his  promise,  stood 
Prepared  to  walk  with  her  through  death's  dark 

vale. 
And  now  her  eyes  grew  bright,  and  brighter  still. 
Too  bright  for  ours  to  look  upon,  suffused 
With  many  tears,  and  closed  without  a  cloud. 
They  set  as  sets  the  morning  star,  which  goes 
Not  down  behind  the  darkened  west,  nor  hides 
Obscured  among  the  tempests  of  the  sky. 
But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven. 

Loves,  friendships,  hopes,  and  dear  remem* 
brances ; 
The  kind  embracings  of  the  heart — ^and  hours 
Of  happy  thought — and  smiles  coming  to  tears — 
And  glories  of  the  heaven  and  starry  cope 
Above,  and  glories  of  the  earth  beneath : 
These  were  the  rays  that  wandered  through  the 

gloom 
Of  mortal  Ufe — wells  of  the  wilderness ; 
Redeeming  features  in  the  face  of  Time  ; 
Sweet  drops,  that  made  the  mixed  cup  of  Earth 
A  palatable  draught — too  bitter  else. 

About  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  world. 
This  question  was  not  seldom  in  debate— 
Whether  the  righteous  man,  or  sinner,  had 
The  greatest  share,  and  relished  them  the  meet  f 
Truth  gives  the  answer  thus,  gives  it  distinct, 
Nor  needs  to  reason  long :  The  righteous  man. 
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For  what  wm  he  denied  of  eaTwhif  ^Trowrb. 
Wonhf  the  name  of  good  ?     Trxb  answer*-' 

Nought. 
Had  he  not  apperites,  and  aenae,  and  will  ? 
Might  he  not  eat,  if  Proridence  allowed. 
The  fiwst  of  the  wheat  ?     Might  he  not  drink 
The  choicest  wine  ?     Tme,  he  waa  temperate ; 
Bat  then  waa  temperance  a  foe  to  peace  ? 
Might  he  not  riae,  and  clothe  himself  in  gold  ? 
Afcend,  and  iitand  in  palacea  of  kinga  ? 
True,  he  was  honest  itili,  and  charitable : 
Were  then  these  rirtuea  ibes  to  human  peace  f 
Might  he  not  do  exploits  and  gain  a  name  i 
Moat  trae,  he  trod  not  down  a  fellow's  right. 
Nor  wafked  up  to  a  throne  on  skulls  of  men  ; 
Were  jjurt ice,  then,  and  mercy,  foes  to  peace  7 
Had  he  not  friendships,  lores,  and  smiles,  and 

hopes  ? 
Sat  not  around  his  table  sons  anddaoghrers? 
Was  not  his  ear  with  music  pleased  ?  hb  eye 
With  light  f  his  nofitrits  with  perfumes  T  his  lips 
With  pleasant  relishes  ?  grew  not  his  herds  ? 
Fell  not  the  rain  upon  his  meadows  ?  reaped 
He  not  hia  harvests  7  and  did  not  his  heart 
ReTel  at  will  throui^h  all  the  charities 
And  sympathies  of  nature,  unconfined  7 
And  were  not  these  all  sweetened,  and  sanctified 
By  dews  of  holiness  shed  from  above  7 
Might  he  not  walk  through  Fancy's  airy  halls  7 
Might  he  not  History's  ample  page  survey  7 
Might  he  not,  finally,  explore  the  depths 
Of  mental,  moral,  natural,  divine? 
But  why  enumerate  thus  7    One  word  enough. 
There  waa  no  joy  in  all  created  things. 
No  drop  of  sweet,  that  turned  not  in  the  end 
To  sour,  of  which  the  righteous  man  did  not 
Partake — partake,  invited  by  the  voice 
Of  God,  his  Father's  voice — who  gave  him  all 
His  heart's  desire.     And  o'er  the  sinner  still, 
The  Christian  had  this  one  advantage  more, 
That  when  his  earthly  pleasures  failed,  and  fail 
They  always  did  to  every  soul  of  man, 
He  sent  his  hopes  on  high,  looked  up,  and  reached 
His  sickle  forth,  and  reaped  the  fields  of  heaven, 
And  plucked  the  clusters  from  the  vines  of  God. 

Nor  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  world 
Always  a  moral  woste  :  a  time  there  came, 
Though  few  believed  it  e'er  should  come — a  time 
Typed  by  the  Sabbath  day  recurring  once 
In  seven  ;  and  by  the  year  of  rest  indulged 
Septennial  to  the  lands  on  Jordan's  banks : 
A  time  foretold  by  Judah's  bards  in  words 
Of  fire  :  a  time,  seventh  part  of  time,  and  set 
Before  the  eighth  and  last — the  Sabbath  day 
Of  all  the  earth — when  all  had  rest  and  peace. 
Before  its  coming  many  to  and  fro 
Ran  ;  ran  from  various  cause ;  by  many  sent 
From  various  cause  ;  upright,  and  crooked  both. 
Some  sent,  and  ran  for  love  of  souls  sincere ; 
And  more  at  instance  of  a  holy  name. 
With  godly  zeal  much  vanity  was  mixed ; 
And  circumstance  of  gaudy  civil  pomp; 
And  speeches  buying  praise  for  praise  ;  and  lists, 
And  endless    scrolls,   surcharged  with  modest 

names 
That  sought  the  public  eye  ;  and  stories,  told 
In  quackish  phrase,  that  hurt  their  credit,  even 


When  ;rue — combined  wiiii  wise  and    ivudeni 

means. 
Much  wheat,  much  chaff,  macii  gold,  and  nmch 

allov: 
But  God  wrought  with  the  whole — wronght  raoaf 

with  what 
To  man  seemed  weakest  means— mod  bronglit 

result 
Of  good  from  good  and  evil  both ;  and  brcatiied 
Into  the  withered  nations  breath  and  life  : 
The  breath  and  life  of  liberty  and  truth. 
By  means  of  knowledge  breathed  into  the  aouL 

Then  was  the  evil  day  of  lyramiy  I 
Of  kingly  and  of  priestly  tyranny. 
That  bruised  the  nations  long.     As  yet,  do  state 
Beneath  the  heavens  had  tasted  freedom's  Dvine ; 
Though  load  of  freedom  was  the  talk  of  all. 
Some  groaned  more  deeply,  being  heavier  tasked ; 
Some  wrought  with  straw,  and  some  without ;  but 

all 
Were  slaves,  or  meant  to  be  ;  for  rulers  still 
Had  been  of  equal  mind — excepting  few — 
Cruel,  rapacious,  tyrannous,  and  vile ; 
And  had  with  equal  shoulder  propped  the  Beast. 
As  yet,  the  Church,  the  holy  spouse  of  God, 
In  members  few,  had  wandered  in  her  weeds 
Cf  mourning,  persecuted,  scorned,  reproached. 
And  buffeted,  and  killed — in  members  few. 
Though  seeming  many  whiles ;  then  fewest  oft* 
When  seeming  most.     She  still  had  hung  her 

harp 
Upon  the  willow-tree,  and  sighed,  and  wept 
From  age  to  age.     Satan  began  the  w^ar ; 
And  all  his  angels,  and  all  wicked  men, 
Against  her  fought  by  wile,  or  fierce  attack. 
Six  thousand  years;  but  fought  in  vain.     She 

stood. 
Troubled  on  every  side,  but  not  distressed : 
Weeping,  but  yet  despairing  not!  cast  down. 
But  not  destroyed  :  for  she  upon  the  palms 
Of  God  was  graven,  and  precious  in  his  sight. 
As  apple  of  his  eye ;  and  like  the  bush 
On  Midia's  mountain  seen,  burned  unconsnmcd : 
But  to  the  wilderness  retiring,  dwelt, 
Debased  in  sackcloth,  and  forlorn  in  tears. 

As  yet,  had  sung  the  scarlet-coloured  whore. 
Who  on  the  breast  of  civil  power  reposed 
Her  harlot  head — the  Church  a  harlot  then. 
When  first  she  wedded  civil  power — and  drunk 
The   blood  of  martyred  saints ;   whose  priests 

were  lords ; 
Whose  coffers  held  the  gold  of  every  land  ; 
Who  held  a  cup  of  all  pollutions  full ; 
Who  with  a  double  horn  the  people  pushed; 
And  raised  her  forehead,  full  of  blasphemy. 
Above  the  holy  God,  usurping  oft 
Jehovah's  incommunicable  names. 
The  nations  had  been  dark ;  the  Jews  had  pined. 
Scattered  without  a  name,  beneath  the  curse  ; 
War  had  abounded ;  Satan  raged  unchained  ; 
And  earth  had  still  been  black  with  moral  gloom. 
But  now  the  cry  of  men  oppressed,  went  up 
Before  the  Lord,  and  to  remembrance  came 
The  tears  of  all  his    saints — their  tears,   and 

groans. 
Wise  men  had  read  the  number  of  the  name  ; 
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The  prophet-years  hud   rolled ;   the  time, 

times, 
And  half  a  lime,  were  now  fulfilled  complete  ; 
The  seven  fierce  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
Poured  by  seven  angels  strong,  were  shed  abroad 
Upon  the  earth,  and  emptied  to  the  dregs ; 
The  prophecy  for  confirmation  stood ; 
And  all  was  ready  for  the  sword  of  God. 


The  righteous  saw,  and  fled  without  delay 
Into  the  chambers  of  Omnipotence : 
The  wicked    mocked,  and    sought    for    erring 

cause, 
To  satisfy  the  dismal  state  of  things — 
The  public  credit  gone ;  the  fear  in  time 
Of  peace  ;  the  starving  want  in  time  of  wealth  ; 
The  insurrection  muttering  in  the  streets; 
And  pallid  consternniioii  spreading  wide  ; 
And  leagues,  though  holy  termed,  first  ratified 
In  hell,  on  purpose  made  to  under-prop 
Iniquity,  and  crush  the  sacred  truth. 

Meantime  a  mighty  angel  stood  in  heaven, 
And  cried  aloud — Associate  now  yourselves. 
Ye  princes !  potentates  !  and  men  of  war  ! 
And  mitred  heads !  associate  now  yourselves, 
And  be  dispersed  :  embattle,  and  be  broken: 
Gird  on  your  armour,  and  be  dashed  to  dust : 
Take  counsel,  and  it  shall  be  brought  to  nought : 
Speak,  and  it  shall  not  stand. — And  suddenly 
The  armies  of  the  saints,  imbannered,  stood 
On  Zion  hill ;  and  with  them  angels  stood, 
In  squadron  bright,  and  chariots  of  fire; 
And  with  them  stood  the  Lord,  clad  like  a  man 
Of  war,  and,  to  the  sound  of  thunder,  led 
The   battle  on.     £arth  shook ;    the  kingdoms 

shook ; 
The  Beast,  the  lying  Seer,  dominions,  fell ; 
Thrones,  tyrants  fell,  confounded  in  the  dust, 
Scattered  and  driven  before  the  breath  of  God, 
As  chaff  of  summer  threshing-floor  before 
The  wind.     Three  days  the  battle  wasting  slew. 
The  sword  was  full,  the  arrow  drunk  with  blood ; 
And  to  the  supper  of  Almighty  God, 
Spread  in  Hamonah^s  vale,  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
And  every  beast,  invited,  came — and  fed 
On  captains'  flesh,  and  drank  the  blood  of  kings. 

And  lo !  another  angel  stood  in  heaven. 
Crying  aloud  with  mighty  voice  :  Fallen,  fallen, 
Is  Babylon  the  Great — to  rise  no  more  ! 
Rejoice,  ye  prophets !  over  her  rejoice. 
Apostles  !  holy  men,  all  saints,  rejoice  ! 
And  glory  give  to  God,  and  to  the  Lamb.— 
And  all  the  armies  of  disburdened  earth. 
As  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  voice 
Of  thunderings,  and  voice  of  multitudes. 
Answered,  Amen.     And  every  hill  and  rock, 
And  sea,  and  every  beast,  answered.  Amen. 
Europa  answered,  and  the  farthest  bqunds 
Of  woody  Chili,  Asia's  fertile  coasts, 
And  Afric's  burning  wastes,  answered.  Amen. 
And  Heaven,  rejoicing,  answered  back,  Amen. 

Not  so  the  wicked :  they  afar  were  heard 
Lamenting ;  kings  who  drank  her  cup  of  whore- 
doms. 
Captains,  and  admiralp,  and  mighty  men, 
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and   Who  lived  deliciously,  and  merchants,  rich 
With  merchandise  of  gold,  and  wine,  and  oil ; 
And  those  who  traded  in  the  souls  of  men — 
Known  by  their  gaudy  robes  of  priestly  pomp ; 
All  these  afar  off  stood/  crying,  Alas ! 
Alas !   and  wept,  and  gnashed  their  teeth,  and 

groaned : 
And  with  the  owl,  that  on  her  ruins  sat, 
Made  dolorous  concert  in  the  ear  of  Night. 
And  over  her  again  the  heavens  rejoiced. 
And  earth  returned  again  the  loud  response. 


Thrice  happy  days !   thrice  blest  the  man  who 

saw 
Their  dawn  !  the  Church  and  State,  that  long  had 

held 
Unholy  intercourse,  were  now  divorced  ; 
Princes  were  righteous  men ;  judges  upright : 
And  first  in  general  now — for  in  the  worst 
Of  limes  there  were  some  honest  seers — the  priest 
Sought  other  than  the  fleece  among  his  flocks — 
Best  paid  when  God  was  honoured  most.    And 

like 
A  cedar,  nourished  well,  Jerusalem  grew. 
And  towered  on  high,  and  spread,  and  flourished 

fair ; 
And  underneath  her  boughs  the  nations  lodged; 
All  nations  lodged,  and  sung  the  song  of  peace. 
From  the  four  winds,  the  Jews,  eased  of  the  curse, 
Returned,  and  dwelt  with  God  in  Jacob's  land. 
And  drank  of  Sharon  and  of  Carmel's  vine. 
Satan  was  bound  ;  though  bound,  not  banished 

quite  ; 
But  lurked  about  the  timorous  skirts  of  things, 
III  lodged,  and  thinking  whiles  to  leave  the  earth  ; 
And  with  the  wicked,  for  some  wicked  were. 
Held  midnight  meetings,  as  the  saints  were  wont ; 
Fearful  of  day,  who  once  was  as  the  sun. 
And  worshipped  more.  The  bad,  but  few,  became 
A  taunt,  and  hissing  now,  as  heretofore 
The  good;  and,  blushing,  hasted  out  of  sight. 
Disease  was  none  :  the  voice  of  war,  forgot : 
The  sword,  a  share  :  a  pruning-hook,  the  spear. 
Men  grew  and  multiplied  upon  the  earth. 
And  filled  the  city,  and  the  waste :  and  Death 
Stood  waiting  for  the  lapse  of  tardy  age. 
That  mocked  him  long.  Men  grew  and  multiplied, 
But    lacked  not  bread ;    for    God  his  promise 

brought 
To  mind,  and  blessed  the  land  with  plenteous  rain ; 
And  made  it  blest,  for  dews,  and  precious  things 
Of  heaven,  and  blessings  of  the  deep  beneath ; 
And  blessings  of  the  sun,  and  moon  ;  and  firuits 
Of  day  and  night ;  and  blessings  of  the  vale ; 
And  precious  things  of  the  eternal  hills ; 
And  all  the  fulness  of  perpetual  spring. 

The  prison-house,  where  chained  felons  pined, 
Threw  open  his  ponderous  doors ;  let  in  the  light 
Of  heaven ;  and  grew  into  a  church,  where  God 
Was  worshipped :   none  were  ignorant ;  selfish 

none: 
Love  took  the  place  of  law  ;  where'er  you  met 
A  man,  you  met  a  friend,  sincere  and  true. 
Kind  looks  foretold  as  kind  a  heart  within  ; 
Words  as  they  sounded,  meant ;  and  promises 
Were  made  to  be  performed.   Thrice  happy  days ! 
Philosophy  was  sanctified,  and  saw 
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Pcrfeciion.  which  she  thought  a  fahle  long.  |  That  swept  the  insect  from  their  path,  and  lived 

Revenge  his  dagger  dropped,  and  kissed  the  hand   On  herbs  and  fruits;    and  those  who  peaceful 


Of  Mercy  :  Anger  cleared  his  cloudy  brow, 
And  sal  wiih  Peace  :  Envy  grew  red,  and  smiled 
On  Worth  :  Pride  stooped,  and  kissed  Humility : 
Lust  washed  his  miry  hands,  and,  wedded.  leaned 
On  chaste  Desire  :  and  Falsehood  laid  aside 
IIi«  many. folded  cloak,  and  bowed  to  Truth: 
And  Treachery  up  from  his  mining  came. 


dwelt 

Along  the  shady  avenue  that  stretched 
From  Agra  to  Lahore :  and  all  the  hosts 
That  owned  the  Crescent  late,  deluded  long. 
The  Tartar  hordes  that  roamed  from  Oby'a 

bank, 
Ungoverned,  southward  to  the  wonderoue  Wall. 


And   walked  above  the  ground  with  righteous  The  tribes  of  Europe  came  ;  the  Greek,  redeemed 


Faith : 
And  Covctousness  unclenched  his  sinewy  hand. 
And  opened  his  door  to  Charity,  the  fair  : 
Hatred  was  lost  in  Love :  and  Vanity, 
With  a  good   conscience  pleased,   her  feathers 

cropped : 
Sloth  in  the  morning  rose  with  Industry: 
To  Wisdom,  Folly  turned:  and  Fashion  turned 
Dcccpiion  oflT,  in  act  as  good  as  word. 
The  hand  ilmt  held  a  whip  was  lifted  up 
To  bless  ;  slave  was  a  word  in  ancient  books 
Met  only  ;  every  man  was  free  :  and  all 
Feared  God,  and  served  him  day  and  night  in  love. 

How  fair  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  then! 
How  gloriously  from  Zion  Hill  she  looked ! 
Clothed  with  the  sun;  and  in  her  train  the  raoon ; 
And  on  her  head  a  coronet  of  stars ; 
And  girding  round  her  waist,  with  heavenly  grace, 
The  bow  of  Mercy  bright ;  and  in  her  hand, 
Immanuel's  cross — her  sceptre,  and  her  hope. 

Desire  of  ev^ry  land  !     The  nations  came, 
And  worshipped  at  her  feet ;  all  nations  came. 
Flocking  like  doves.     Columba's  painted  tribes. 
That  from  Magellan  to  the  Frozen  Bay, 
Beneath  the  Arctic  dwelt,  and  drank  the  tides 
Of  Amazona,  prince  of  earthly  streams; 
Or  slept  at  noon  beneath  the  giant  shade 
Of  Andes'  mount;  or  roving  northward,  heard 
Niagira  sing,  from  Erie's  billow  down. 
To  Fronicnac,  and  hunted  thence  the  fur 
To  Labrador.     And  Afric's  dusky  swarms, 
That  from  Morocco  to  Angola  dwelt, 
And  drank  the  Niger  from  his  native  wells, 
Or  roused  the  lion  in  Numidia's  groves; 
The  tribes  that  sat  among  the  fabled  cliffs 
Of  Atlas,  looking  to  Atlanta's  wave. 
With  joy  and  melody  arose  and  came  ; 
Zara  awoke,  and  came ;  and  Egypt  came. 
Casting  her  idol  gods  into  the  Nile. 
Black  Ethiopia,  that  shadowless, 
Beneath  the  Torrid  burned,  arose  and  came  ; 
Dauma  and  Medra,  and  the  pirate  tribes 
Of  Algcri,  with  incense  came,  and  pure 
Offerings,  annoying  now  the  seas  no  more. 
The  silken  tribes  of  Asia  flocking  came, 
Innumerous;   Ishmacl'a  wandering   race,  that 

rode 
On  camels  o'er  the  spicy  tract  that  lay 
From  Persia,  to  the  Red  Sea  coast :  the  king 
Of  broad  Cathay,  with  numbers  infinite, 
Of  many  lettered  casts;  and  all  the  tribes 
That  dwell  from  Tigris  to  the  Ganges*  wave ; 
And  worshipped  fire,  or  Brahma,  fabled  god  ! 
Cashmeres,  Circassians,  Banyans,  tender  race ! 


From  Turkish  thrall;   the  Spaniard  came,  and 

Gaul, 
And  Britain  with  her  ships ;  and  on  his  sledgre, 
The  Laplander,  that  nightly  watched  the  bear 
Circling  the  Pole ;  and  those  who  saw  the  flames 
Of  Hecla  burn  the  drifted  snow:  the  Russ, 
Long  whiskered,  and  equestrian  Pole  ;  and  those 
Who  drank  the  Rhine,  or  lost  the  evening  sun 
Behind  the  Alpine  towers;  and  she  thai  sat 
By  Arno,  classic  stream  ;  Venice ;  and  Rome, 
Head  quarters  long  of  sin!  first  guileless  now. 
And  meaning  as  she  seemed,  stretched  forth  her 

'  hands. 

And  all  the  isles  of  ocean  rose  and  came, 

I  Whether  they  heard  the  roll  of  banished  tides. 
Antipodes  to  Albion's  wave  ;  or  watched 
The  moon  ascending  chalky  Teneriffe, 
And  with  Atlanta  holding  nightly  love. 
The  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Constellations  came: 
Thrice  twelve  and  ten  that  watched  the  Antarctic 

sleep ; 
Twice  six  that  near  the  Ecliptic  dwelt;  thrice 
twelve 

And  one,  that  with  the  Streamers  danced,  and 
I  saw 

i  The  Hyperborean  ice,  guarding  the  Pole. 

The  East,  the  West,  the  South,  and  snowy  North, 

Rejoicing  met,  and  worshipped  reverently 

Before  the  Lord,  in  Zion's  holy  hill ; 

And  all  the  places  round  about  were  blest. 

The  animals,  as  once  in  Eden,  lived 

In  peace:  the  wolf  dwelt  with  the  lamb  ;  the  bear 

And  leopard  with  the  ox  ;  with  looks  of  love, 

I  The  tiger,  and  the  scaly  crocodile, 

Togther  met,  at  Gambia's  palmy  wave  : 

Perched  on  the  eagle's  wing,  the  bird  ofaong^ 

Singing,  arose  and  visited  the  sun  ; 

And  with  the  falcon  sat  the  gentle  lark. 

The  little  child  leaped  from  his  mother's  arms. 

And  stroked  the  crested  snake,  and  rolled  unhnr* 

Among  his  speckled  waves — and  wished    hii^ 

home: 
And  sauntering    school-boys,  slow  returning 

played 
At  eve  about  th6  lion's  den,  and  wove 
Into  his  shaggy  mane,  fantastic  flowers  : 
To  meet  the  husbandman,  early  abroad. 
Hasted  the  deer,  and  waved  its  woody  head  : 
And  round  its  dewy  steps,  the  hare,  unscared. 
Sported,  and  toyed  familiar  with  his  dog : 
The  flocks  and  herds,  o'er  hill  and  valley  spread. 
Exulting,  cropped  the  ever-budding  herb : 
The  desert  blossomed,  and  the  barren  sung  : 
Justice  and  Mercy,  Holiness  and  Love, 
Among  the  people  walked :  Messiah  reigned: 
And  Earth  kept  Jubilee  a  thousand  years 
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ANALYSIS. 

Thb  Bard  commences  to  sing  of  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  earth.'  But  checking  himself,  he 
sings  of  the  time  which  followed  the  millennial 
rest. 

(mpiety  and  ungodliness  abounded.  Active  am- 
bition, and  indolent  sloth  regained  a  general 
ascendency,  and  sin  in  every  form,  as  had  ex- 
isted before  the  millennium,  was  renewed,  and 
new  forms  were  invented.  The  universal  con- 
tempt of  God  was  wholly  wilful,  for  the  age 
was  polished  and  enlightened. 

Wondrous  sights  and  strange  forbodings  gave 
presage  of  the  earth^s  approaching  dissolution. 
*'  Perplexed,  but  not  reformed,"  the  race  of 
men  inquired  the  explanation  of  the  prodigies  ; 
all  warnings  were  soon  forgotten,  men  con- 
tinued following  their  guilty  pleasures,  and  the 
enrfh  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  wickedness. 

A  pause  in  the  narrative;  as  the  numerous  hosts 
of  heaven  look  towards  the  unveiled  Godhead, 
and  join  in  the  evening  hymn  of  praise.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  takes  the  harp,  and  before  the 
throne,  sings  the  holy  song.  At  its  close,  thou- 
sands of  thousands,  infinite,  devoutly  respond, 
Amen. 


Resume  thy  tone  of  woe,  immortal  harp  ! 
The  song  of  mirth  is  past ;  the  JubHee 
Is  ended  ;  and  the  sun  begins  to  fade. 
Soon  past :  for  Happiness  counts  not  the  hours  : 
To  her  a  thousand  years  seem  as  a  day  : 
A  day  a  thousand  years  to  misery. 
Satan  is  loose,  and  Violence  is  heard, 
And  Riot  in  the  street,  and  Revelry 
Intoxicate,  and  Murder  and  Revenge. 
Put  on  your  armour  now,  ye  righteous  !  put 
The  helmet  of  salvation  on,'  and  gird 
Your  loins  about  with  truth  ;  add  righteousness, 
And  add  the  shield  of  faith ;  and  take  the  sword 
Of  God :  awake  !  and  watch  :  the  day  is  near: 
Great  day  of  God  Almighty,  and  the  Lamb. 
The  harvest  of  the  earth  is  fully  ripe  : 
Vengeance  begins  to  tread  the  great  wine-press 
Of  fierceness  and  of  wrath ;  and  Mercy  pleads, 
Mercy  that  pleaded  long — she  pleads  no  more. 
Whence  comes  that  darkness?   whence  those 

yells  of  woe  1 
What  thunderings  are  these,  that  shake  the  world  ? 
Why  fall  the  lamps  from  heaven  as  blasted  figs  f 
Why  tremble  righteous  men  ?  why  angels  pale  t 
Why  is  all  fear  T  what  has  become  of  hope  f 
God  comes !  God  in  his  car  of  vengeance  comes ! 
Hark  !  louder  on  the  blast,  come  hollow  shrieks 
Of  dissolution  ;  in  the  fitful  scowl 
Of  night,  near  and  more  near,  angels  of  death 
Incessant  flap  their  deadly  wings,  and  roar 
Through  all  the  fevered  air ;  the  mountains  rock ; 
The  moon  is  sick ;  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven 
Burn  feebly  ;  oft  and  sudden  gleams  the  fire. 
Revealing  awfully  the  brow  of  wrath. 
The  Thunder,  long  and  loud,  utters  his  voice. 


Responsive  to  the  ocean's  troubled  growl. 
Night  comes,  last  night ;  the  long  dark,  dark, 

dark  night, 
That  has  no  mom  beyond  it,  and  no  star. 
No  eye  of  man  hath  seen  a  night  like  this ! 
Heaven's  trampled  justice  girds  itself  for  fight : 
Earth  to  thy  knees,  and  cry  for  mercy !  cry 
With  earnest  heart ;  for  thou  art  growing  old 
And  hoary,  unrepented,  unforgiven  : 
And  all  thy  glory  mourns :  thy  vintage  mourns ; 
Bashan  and   Carmel !    mourn  and  weep :   and 

mourn 
Thou  Lebanon !  with  all  thy  cedars  mourn. 
Sun  !  glorying  in  thy  strength  from  age  to  age, 
So  long  observant  of  thy  hour,  put  on 
Thy  weeds  of  woe,  and  tell  the  moon  to  weep ; 
Utter  thy  grief  at  mid-day,  morn,  and  even; 
Tell  all  the  nations,  tell  the  clouds  that  sit 
About  the  portals  of  the  east  and  west, 
And  wanton  with  thy  golden  locks,  to  wait 
Thee  not  to-morrow ;  for  no  morrow  comes , 
Tell  men  and  women,  tell  the  new-bom  child. 
And  every  eye  that  sees,  to  come,  and  see 
Thee  set  behind  Eternity  ;  for  thou 
Shalt  go  to  bed  to-night,  and  ne'er  awake. 
Stars !  walking  on  the  pavement  of  the  sky, 
Out  sentinels  of  heaven  !  watching  the  earth, 
Cease  dancing  now:   your  lamps  are  growing 

dim  ; 
Your  graves  are  dug  among  the  dismal  clouds ; 
And  angels  are  assembling  round  your  bier. 
Orion !  moum :  and  Mazzaroth  :  and  thou, 
Arcturus !  mourn,  with  all  thy  northern  sons. 
Daughters  of  Pleiades  !  that  nightly  shed 
Sweet  influence :  and  thou,  fairest  of  the  stars  ! 
Eye  of  the  morning,  weep — ^and  weep  at  eve  ; 
Weep  setting,  now  to  rise  no  more,  **  and  flame 
On  forehead  of  the  dawn" — as  sung  the  bard : 
Great  bard  ?  who  used  on  Earth  a  seraph's  lyre, 
Whose  numbers  wandered  through  eternity, 
And  gave  sweet  foretaste  of  the  heavenly  harps. 
Minstrel  of  sorrow  !  native  of  the  dark ! 
Shrub-loving  Philomel !  that  wooed  the  dews 
At  midnight  from  their  starry  beds,  and.  charmed. 
Held  them  around  thy  song  till  dawn  awoke— 
Sad  bird  !  pour  through  the  gloom  thy  weeping 

song : 
Pour  all  thy  dying  melody  of  grief. 
And  with  the  turtle  spread  the  wave  of  woe — 
Spare  not  thy  reed,  for  ihou  shah  sing  no  more. 

Ye  holy  bard;^  I  if  yet  a  holy  bard 

Remain,  what  chord  shall  serve  you  now  f  what 
harp! 

What  harp  shall  sing  the  dying  sun  asleep. 

And  moum  behind  the  funeral  of  the  moon ! 

What  harp  of  boundless,  deep,  exhaustless  woe. 

Shall  utter  forth  the  groanings  of  the  damned ; 

And  sing  the  obsequies  of  wicked  souls  ; 

And  wail  their  plunge  in  the  eternal  fire  ! 

Hold,  hold  your  hands ;  hold  angels ;  God  la- 
ments, 

And  draws  a  cloud  of  mourning  round  his  throne ; 

The  Organ  of  eternity  is  mute ; 

And  there  is  silence  in  the  heaven  of  heavens ! 

Daughters  of  beauty !  choice  of  beings  made  ! 

Much  praised,  much  blamed,  much  loved;  but 
fairer  far 
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Than  aughl  beheld  ;  than  aught  imagined  else 
Fairest ;  and  dearer  than  all  else  most  dear; 
Light  of  the  darksome  wilderness  !  to  Time 
As  siars  to  night — whose  eyes  were  spells  tnat 

held 
The  passenger  forgetful  of  his  way  ; 
Whose  steps  were  majesty ;  whose  words  were 

song; 
Whose  smiles  were  hope  ;  whose  actions,  perfect 

grace ; 
Whose  love  the  solace,  glory,  and  delight 
Of  man,  his  boast,  his  riches,  his  renown : 
When  found,  sufficient  bliss;  when  lost,  despair: 
Stars  of  creation  !  images  of  love  ! 
Break  up  the  fountains  of  your  tears  ;  your  tears 
More  eloquent  than  learned  tongue,  or  lyre 
Of  purest  note  ;  your  sunny  raiment  stain ; 
Put  dust  upon  your  heads  ;  lament  and  weep  ; 
And  utter  all  your  minstrelsy  of  woe. 

Go  to,  ye  wicked,  weep  and  howl ;  for  all 
That  God  hath  written  against  you  is  at  hand. 
The  cry  of  violence  hath  reached  his  ear; 
Hell  is  prepared  ;  and  Justice  whets  his  sword. 
Weep  all  of  every  name  :  begin  the  woe, 
Ye  woods,  and  tell  it  to  the  doleful  winds; 
And  doleful  winds,  wail  to  the  howUng hills; 
And  howling  hills,  mourn  to  the  dismal  vales ; 
And  dismal  vales,  sigh  to  the  sorrowing  brooks ; 
And  sorrowing  brooks,   weep  to  the  weeping 

stream  ; 
And  weeping  stream,  awake  the  groaning  deep; 
And  let  the  instrument  take  up  the  song, 
Responsive  to  the  voice — harmonious  woe  ! 
Ye  heavens,  great  archway  of  the  universe  ! 
Put  sackcloth  on  ;  and  Ocean  clothe  thyself 
In  garb  of  widowhood,  and  gather  all 
Thy  waves  into  a  groan,  and  utter  it — 
Long,  loudj  deep,  piercing,  dolorous,  immense : 
The  occasion  asks  it ;  Nature  dies ;  and  God, 
And  angels,  come  to  lay  her  in  the  grave ! 

But  we  have  overleaped  our  theme  :  behind, 
A  little  season  waits  a  verse  or  two : 
The  years  that  followed  the  millennial  rest. 
Bad  years  they  were  ;  and  first,  as  signal  sure, 
That  at  the  core  religion  was  diseased. 
The  sons  of  Levi  strove  again  for  place. 
And  eminence,  and  names  of  swelling  pomp, 
Setting  their  feel  upon  the  people's  neck, 
And  slumbering  in  the  lap  of  civil  power; 
Of  civil  power  again  tyrannical. 
And  second  sign,  suro  sign,  whenever  seen, 
That  holiness  was  dying  in  a  land, 
The  Sabbath  was  profaned,  and  set  at  nought : 
The  honest  seer,  who  spoke  the  truth  of  God 
Plainly,  was  left  with  empty  walls;  and  round 
The  frothy  orator,  who  busked  his  tales 
In  quackish  polnp  of  noisy  words,  the  ear 
'Tickling,  but  leaving  still  the  heart  unprobed, 
The  judgment  uninformed, — numbers  immense 
Flocked,  gaping  wide,  with    passions   high  in- 
flamed ; 
And  on  the  way  returning,  heated,  home. 
Of  eloquence,  and  not  of  truth,  conversed— 
Mean  eloquence  that  wanted  sacred  truth. 

Two  principles  from  the  beginning  strove 


In  human  nature,  still  dividing  man — 
Sloth  and  activity,  the  lust  of  praise. 
And  indolence,  that  rather  wished  to  sleep. 
And  not  unfrequently  in  the  same  mind. 
They  dubious  contest  held ;  one  gaining  now. 
And  now  the  other  crowned,  and  both  again 
Keeping  the  field,  with  equal  combat  fonght. 
Much  different  was  their  voice  :  Ambition  called 
To  action ;  Sloth  invited  to  repose. 
Ambition  early  rose,  and,  being  up. 
Toiled  ardently,  and  late  retired  to  rest ; 
Sloth  lay  till  mid-day,  turning  on  his  couch. 
Like  ponderous  door  upon  its  weary  hinge. 
And  having  rolled  him  out  with  much  ado. 
And  many  a  dismal  sigh,  and  vain  attempt, 
Ho  sauntered  out  accoutred  carelessly — 
With  half-oped,  misty,  unobservant  eye. 
Somniferous,  that  weighed  the  object  down 
On  which  its  burden  fell — an  hour  or  two, 
Then  with  a  groan  retired  to  rest  again. 
The  one,  whatever  deed  had  been  achieved, 
Thought  it  too  little,  and  too  small  the  praise : 
The  other  tried  to  think — for  thinking  so 
Answered  his  purpose  best — that  what  of  great 
Mankind  could  do,  had  been  already  done  ; 
And  therefore  laid  him  calmly  down  to  sleep. 

Different  in  mode — destructive  both  alike  ; 
Destructive  always  indolence  ;  and  love 
Of  fame  destructive  always  too,  if  less 
Than  praise  of  God  it  sought — content  with  less ; 
Even  then  not  current,  if  it  sought  his  praise 
From  other  motive  than  resistless  love  : 
Though  base,  main-spring  of  action  in  the  world ; 
And  under  name  of  vanity  and  pride. 
Was  greatly  practised  on  by  cunning  men. 
It  opened  the  niggard's  purse ;  clothed  nakedness , 
Gave  beggars  food  ;  and  threw  the  Pharisee 
Upon  his  knees,  and  kept  him  long  in  act 
Of  prayer  ;  it  spread  the  lace  upon  the  fop. 
His  language  trimmed,  and  planned  his  curious 

gait ; 
It  stuck  the  feather  on  the  gay  coquette. 
And  on  her  finger  laid  the  heavy  load 
Of  jewelry  ;  it  did — what  did  it  not  f 
The  gospel  preached,  the  gospel  paid,  and  sent 
The  gospel ;  conquered  nations  ;  cities  built ; 
Measured  the  furrow  of  the  field  with  nice 
Directed  share ;   shaped  bulls,  and  cows,  and 

rams : 
And  threw  the  ponderous  stone  ;  and  pitiful, 
Indeed,  and  much  against  the  grain,  it  dragged 
The  stagnant,  dull,  predestinated  fool, 
Through  learning's  halls,  and  made  him  labour 

much 
Abortively ;  though  sometimes  not  unpraised 
He  left  the  sage's  chair,  and  home  returned, 
Making  his  simple  mother  think  that  she 
Had  borne  a  man.    In  schools,  designed  to  root 
Sin  up,  and  plant  the  seeds  of  holiness 
In  youthful  minds,  it  held  a  signal  place. 
The  little  infant  man,  by  nature  proud. 
Was  taught  the  Scriptures  by  the  love  of  praise. 
And  grew  religious  as  he  grew  in  fame. 
And  thus  the  principle,  which  out  of  heaven 
The  devil  threw,  and  threw  him  down  to  hell, 
'  And  keeps  him  there,  was  made  an  instrument, 
I  To  moralize,  and  sanctify  mankind ; 
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And  in  their  hearts  beget  huniility : 

With  what  success  it  needs  not  now  to  say. 

Destructive  both  we  said,  activity. 
And  sloth— -behold  the  last  exemplified, 
In  literary  man.    Not  all  at  once, 
He  yielded  to  the  soothing  voice  of  sleep ; 
I^ut  having  seen  a  bough  of  laurel  wave, 
lie  effort  made  to  climb ;  and  friends,  and  even 
Himself,  talked  of  his  greatness,  as  at  hand, 
And  prophesying  drew  his  future  life. 
Vain  prophecy  !  his  fancy,  taught  by  sloth, 
Saw  in  the  very  threshold  of  pursuit, 
A  thousand  obstacles ;  he  halted  first, 
And  while  he  halted,  saw  his  burning  hopes, 
Grow  dim  and  dimmer  still :  ambition^s  self. 
The  advocate  of  loudest  tongue,  decayed  ; 
His  purposes,  made  daily,  daily  broken, 
Like  plant  uprooted  oft,  and  set  again, 
More  sickly  grew,  and  daily  wavered  more : 
Till  at  the  last,  decision,  quite  worn  out, 
Decision,  fulcrum  of  the  mental  powers. 
Resigned  the  blasted  soul  to  staggering  chance ; 
Sleep  gathered  fast,  and  weighed  him  downward 

still ; 
His  eye  fell  heavy  from  the  mount  of  fame ; 
His  young  resolves  to  benefit  the  world. 
Perished,  and  were  forgotten  ;  he  shut  his  ear 
Against  the  painful  news  of  rising  worth  ; 
And  drank  with  desperate  thirst  the  poppy's  juice ; 
A  deep  and  mortal  slumber  settled  down 
Upon  his  weary  faculties  oppressed ; 
He  rolled  from  side  to  side,  and  rolled  again  ; 
And  snored,  and  groaned,   and  withered,  and 

expired, 
And  rotted  on  the  spot,  leaving  no  name. 

The  hero  best  example  gives  of  toil 
Unsanctificd.     One  word  his  history  writes: 
He  was  a  murderer  above  the  laws, 
And  greatly  praised  for  doing  murderous  deeds : 
And  now  he  grew,  and  reached  his  perfect  growth. 
And  also  now  the  sluggard  soundly  slept, 
And  by  him  lay  the  uninterred  corpse. 

Of  every  order,  sin  and  wickedness. 
Deliberate,  cool,  malicious  villany, 
This  age,  attained  maturity,  unknown 
Before :  and  seemed  in  travail  to  bring  forth 
Some  last,  enormous,  monstrous  deed  of  guilt — 
Original,  unprecedented  guilt. 
That  might  obliterate  the  memory 
Of  what  had  hitherto  been  done  most  vile. 
Inventive  men  were  paid,  at  public  cost, 
To  plan  new  modes  of  sin  :  the  holy  word 
Of  God  was  burned,  with  acclamations  loud  ; 
New  tortures  were  invented  for  the  good : 
For  still  some  good  remained,  as  whiles  through 

sky 
Of  thickest  clouds,  a  wandering  star  appeared: 
New  oaths  of  blasphemy  were  framed,  and  sworn : 
And  men  in  reputation  grew,  as  grew 
The  stature  of  their  crimes :  Faith  was  not  found ; 
Truth  was  not  found ;  truth  always  scarce ;  so 

scarce 
That  half  the  misery  which  groaned  on  earth. 
In  ordinary  times,  was  progeny 
Of  disappointment  daily  coming  forth 


From  broken  promises,  that  might  have  ne'er 

Been  made,  or  being  made,  might  have  been  kept 

Justice  ^d  mercy  too  were  rare,  obscured 

In  cottage  garb  :  before  the  palace  door. 

The  beggar  rotted,  starving  in  his  rags  : 

And  on  the  threshold  of  luxurious  domes, 

The  orphan  child  laid  down  his  head,  and  died ; 

Nor  unamusing  was  his  piteous  cry 

To  women,  who  had  now  laid  tenderness 

Aside,  best  pleased  with  sights  of  cruelty ; 

Flocking,  when  fouler  lusts  would  give  them  time, 

To  horrid  spectacles  of  blood ;  where  men. 

Or  guiltless  beasts,  that  seemed  to  look  to  heaven» 

With  eye  imploring  vengeance  on  the  earth. 

Were  tortured  for  the  merriment  of  kings. 

The  advocate  for  him  who  offered  most 

Pleaded  ;  the  scribe,  according  to  the  hire, 

Worded  the  lie,  adding  for  every  piece. 

An  oath  of  confirmation  ;  judges  raised 

One  hand  to  intimate  the  sentence,  death, 

Imprisonment,  or  fine,  or  loss  of  goods. 

And  in  the  other  held  a  lusty  bribe. 

Which  they  had  taken  to  give  the  sentence  wrong ; 

So  managing  the  scale  of  justice  still. 

That  he  was  wanting  found  who  poorest  seemed. 

But  laymen,  most  renowned  for  devilish  deeds. 
Laboured  at  distance  still  behind  the  priest : 
He  shore  his  sheep,  and  having  packed  the  wool, 
Sent  them  unguarded  to  the  hill  of  wolves; 
And  to  the  bowl  deliberately  sat  down. 
And  with  his  mistress  mocked  at  sacred  things. 
T  he  theatre  was  from  the  very  first 
The  favourite  haunt  of  sin  ;  though  honest  men. 
Some  very  honest,  wise,  and  worthy  men. 
Maintained  it  might  be  turned  to  good  account ; 
And  so  perhaps  it  might ;  but  never  was. 
From  first  to  last  it  was  an  evil  place  : 
And  now  such  things  were  acted  there,  as  made 
The  devils  blush :  and  from  the  neighbourhood, 
Angels  and  holy  men,  trembling,  retired. 
And  what  with  dreadful  aggravation  crowned 
This  dreary  time,  was  sin  against  the  light; 
All  men  knew  God,  and,  knowing,  disobeyed; 
And  gloried  to  insult  him  to  his  face. 

Another  feature  only  we  shall  mark. — 
It  was  withal  a  highly  polished  age. 
And  scrupulous  in  ceremonious  rite. 
When  stranger  stranger  met  upon  the  way, 
First  lach  to  each  bowed  most  respectfully. 
And  large  profession  made  of  humble  service. 
And  then  the  stronger  took  the  other's  purse. 
And  he  that  stabbed  his  neighbour  to  the  heart. 
Slabbed  him  politely,  and  returned  the  blade 
Reeking  into  its  sheath,  with  graceful  air. 

Meantime  the  earth  gave  symptoms  of  her  end ; 
And  all  the  scenery  above  proclaimed. 
That  the  great  last  catastrophe  was  near. 
The  sun  at  rising  staggered  and  fell  back. 
As  one  too  early  up,  after  a  night 
Of  late  debauch ;  then  rose,  and  shone  agun. 
Brighter  than  wont;  and  sickened  again,  and 

paused 
In  zenith  altitude,  as  one  fatigued ; 
And  shed  a  feeble  twilight  ray  at  noon. 
Rousing  the  wolf  before  his  time,  to  chase 
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The  shepherd  and  his  sheep,  that  sought  for  light, 
And  darkness  found,  astonished,  terrified ; 
Then  out  of  course  rolled  furious  down  the  west. 
As  chariot  reined  by  awkward  charioteer. 
And  waiting  at  the  gate,  he  on  the  earth 
Gazed,  as  ho  thought  he  ne'er  misht  see't  again. 
The  bow  of  mercy,  heretofore  so  Ihir, 
Ribbed  with  the  native  hues  of  heavenly  love. 
Disastrous  colours  showed,  unseen  till  now ; 
Changing  upon  the  watery  gulf,  from  pale 
To  fiery  red,  and  back  again  to  pale ; 
And  o'er  it  hovered  wings  of  wrath.    The  moon. 
Swaggered  in  midst  of  heaven,  grew  black  and 

dark, 
Unclouded,  uneclipsed.     The  stars  fell  down; 
Tumbling  from  offtheir  towers  like  drunken  men ; 
Or  seemed  to  fall — and  glimmered  now ;  and  now 
Sprang  out  in  sudden  blaze  ;  and  dimmed  again  ; 
As  lamp  of  foolish  virgin  lacking  oil ; 
The  heavens  this  moment  looked  serene ;  the  next, 
Glowod  like  an  oven  with  God's  di<$pleasure  hot. 

Nor  less  below  was  intimation  given 
Of  some  disaster  great  and  ultimate. 
The  tree  that  bloomed,  or  hung  with  clustering 

fruit. 
Untouched  by  visible  calamity 
Of  frost  or  tempest,  died  and  came  again; 
The  flower,  and  herb,  fell  down  as  sick ;  then  rose 
And  fell  again  :  the  fowls  of  every  hue. 
Crowding  together,  sailed  on  weary  wing. 
And  hovering,  oft  they  seemed  about  to  light ; 
Then  soared,  as  if  they  thought  the  earth  unsafe: 
The  cattle  looked  with  meaning  face  on  man : 
Dogs  howled,  and  seemed  to  see  more  than  their 

masters ; 
And  there  were  sights  that  none  had  seen  before ; 
And  hollow,  strange,  unprecedented  sounds  ; 
And  earnest  whisperings  ran  alotig  the  hills 
At  dead  of  night ;  and  long,  deep,  endless  sighs, 
Came  from  the  dreary  vale  ;  and  from  the  waste 
Came  horrid  shrieks,  and  fierce  unearthly  groans. 
The  wail  of  evil  spirits,  that  now  felt 
The  hour  of  utter  vengeance  near  at  hand. 
The  winds  from  every  quarter  blew  at  once, 
With  desperate  violence,  and,  whirhng,  took 
The  traveller  up,  and  threw  him  down  again 
At  distance  from  his  path,  confounded,  pale. 
And  shapes,  strange  shapes !  in  winding  sheets 

were  seen. 
Gliding  through  night,  and  singing  funeral  songs, 
And  imitating  sad  sepulchral  rites  : 
And  voices  talked  among  the  clouds ;  and  still 
The  words  that  men  could  catch,  were  spoken  of 

them. 
And  seemed  to  be  the  words  of  wonder  great, 
And  expectation  of  some  vast  event. 
Earth  shook,  and  swam,  and  reeled,  and  opened 

her  jaws, 
By  earthquake  tossed,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro: 
And  louder  than  the  ear  of  man  had  heard, 
The  thunder  bellowed,  and  the  ocean  groaned. 

The  race  of  men,  perplexed,  but  not  reformed. 
Flocking  together,  stood  in  earnest  crowds. 
Conversing  of  the  awful  state  of  things. 
Some  curious  explanations  gave,  unlearned ; 
Some  tried  affectedly  to  laugh;  and  some 


Gazed  stupidly ;  but  all  were  sad,  and  pale  ; 
And  wished  the  comment  of  the  wise.     Nor  less 
These  prodigies,  occurring  night  and  day. 
Perplexed  philosophy :  the  magi  tried — 
Magi,  a  name  not  seldom  given  to  fools. 
In  the  vocabulary  of  earthly  speech — 
They  tried  to  trace  them  still  to  second  cause ; 
But  scarcely  satisfied  themselves;  though  round 
Their  deep  deUberations  crowding  came, 
And  wondering  at  their  wisdom,  went  away, 
Much  quieted,  and  very  much  deceived, 
The  people,  always  glad  to  be  deceived. 

These  warnings  passed — they  unregarded  pass* 

cd ; 
And  all  in  wonted  order  calmly  moved. 
The  pulse  of  Nature  regularly  beat. 
And  on  her  cheek  the  bloom  of  perfect  health 
Again  appeared.     Deceitful  pulse  !  and  bloom 
Deceitful  I  and  deceitful  calm  !     The  Earth 
Was  old  and  worn  within ;  but,  like  the  man, 
Who  noticed  not  his  mid-day  strength  decline, 
Sliding  so  gently  round  the  curvature 
Of  life,  from  youth  to  age — she  knew  it  not. 
The  calm  was  like  the  calm,  which  oft  the  man 
Dying,  experienced  before  his  death  ; 
The  bloom  was  but  a  hectic  flush,  before 
The  eternal  paleness :  but  all  these  were  taken, 
By  this  last  race  of  men,  for  tokens  of  good ; 
And  blustering  public  News  aloud  proclaimed— 
News   always    gabbling,   ere    they  well    had 

thought — 
Prosperity,  and  joy,  and  peace;  and  mocked 
The  man  who,  kneeling,  prayed,  and  trembled 

still. 
And  all  in  earnest  to  their  sins  returned. 

It  was  not  so  in  heaven — the  elders  round 
The  throne  conversed  about  the  state  of  man. 
Conjecturing,  for  none  of  certain  knew. 
That  Time  was  at  an  end.     They  gazed  intense 
Upon  the  Dial's  fare,  which  yonder  stands 
In  gold,  before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
Jehovah ;  and  computes  times,  seasons,  years. 
And  destinies ;  and  slowly  numbers  o'er 
The  mighty  cycles  of  eternity  ; 
By  God  alone  completely  understood ; 
But  read  by  all,  revealing  much  to  all. 
And  now  to  saints  of  eldest  skill,  the  ray. 
Which  on  the  gnomon  fell  of  time,  seemed  sent 
From  level  west,  and  hasting  quickly  down. 
The  holy  Virtues,  watching,  saw  besides. 
Great  preparation  going  on  in  heaven. 
Betokening  great  event ;  greater  than  aught 
That  first  created  seraphim  had  seen. 
The  faithful  messengers,  who  have  for  wing 
The  lightning,  waiting  day  and  night,  on  God, 
Before  his  face — ^beyond  their  usual  speed. 
On  pinion  of  celestial  light,  were  seen. 
Coming  and  going,  and  their  road  wa5  still 
From  heaven  to  earth,  and  back  again  to  heaven. 
The  angel  of  Mercy,  bent  before  the  Throne, 
By  earnest  pleading,  seemed  to  hold  the  hand 
Of  Vengeance  back,  and  win  a  moment  more 
Of  late  repentance  for  some  sinful  world 
In  jeopardy.     And  now  the  hill  of  God, 
The  mountain  of  his  majesty,  rolled  flames 
Of  fire  ;  now  smiled  with  momentary  love ; 
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And  now  again  with  fiery  fierceness  burned  : 
And  from  behind  the  darkness  of  hiu  Throne, 
Through  which  created  vision  never  saw, 
The  living  thunders,  in  their  native  caves, 
Muttered  the  terrors  of  Omnipotence, 
And  ready  seemed,  impatient  to  fulfil 
Some  errand  of  exterminating  wrath. 

Meanwhile  the  Earth  increased  in  wickedness, 
And  hasted  daily  to  fill  up  her  cup. 
Satan  raged  loose  ;  Sin  had  her  will ;  and  Death 
Enough  :  blood  trode  upon  the  heels  of  blood ; 
Revenge,  in  desperate  mood,  at  midnight  met 
Revenge  ;  war  brayed  to  war ;  deceit  deceived 
Deceit ;  lie  cheated  lie ;  and  treachery 
Mined  under  treachery  ;  and  perjury 
Swore  back  on  perjury  ;  and  blasphemy 
Arose  with  hideous  blasphemy ;  and  curse 
Loud  answered  curse ;  and  drunkard  stumbling 

fell 
O'er  drunkard  fallen  ;  and  husband  husband  met 
Returning  each  from  other's  bed  defiled ; 
Thief  stole  from  thief;  and  robber  on  the  way 
Knocked  robber  down ;  and  lewdness,  violence. 
And  hate,  met  lewdness,  violence,  and  hate. 
Oh  Earth  !  thy  hour  was  come  ;  the  last  elect 
Was  born ;  complete  the  number  of  the  good ; 
And  the  last  sand  fell  from  the  glass  of  Time. 
The  cup  of  guilt  was  full  up  to  the  brim ; 
And  Mercy,  weary  with  beseeching,  had 
Retired  behind  the  sword  of  Justice,  red 
With  ultimate  and  unrepenting  wrath : 
But  man  knew  not :  he  o'er  his  bowl  laughed  loud ; 
And  prophesying,  said  :  To-morrow  shall 
As  this  day  be,  and  more  abundant  still — 
As  thou  shalt  hear.    But  hark !    the  trumpet 

sounds, 
And  calls  to  evening  song ;  for,  though  with  hymn 
Eternal,  course  succeeding  course,  extol 
In  presence  of  the  incarnate,  holy  God, 
And  celebrate  his  never-ending  praise,— 
Duly  at  morn,  and  night,  the  multitudes 
Of  men  redemed,  and  angels,  all  the  hosts 
Of  glory,  join  in  universal  song ; 
And  pour  celestial  harmony,  from  harps 
Above  all  number,  eloquent  and  sweet 
Above  all  thought  of  melody  conceived. 
And  now  behold  the  fair  inhabitants, 
Delightful  sight !  from  numerous  business  turn, 
And  round  and  round  through  all  the  extent  of 

bliss. 
Towards  the  temple  of  Jehovah  bow, 
And  worship  reverently  before  his  face ! 

Pursuits  are  various  here,  suiting  all  tastes : 
Though  holy  all,  and  glorifying  God. 
Observe  yon  band  pursue  the  sylvan  stream ! 
Mounting  among  the  cliffs — they  pull  the  flower, 
Springing  as  soon  as  pulled ;  and  marvelling,  pry 
Into  its  veins,  and  circulating  blood. 
And  wondrous  mimicry  of  higher  life ; 
Admire  its  colours,  fragrance,  gentle  shape ; 
And  thonce  admire  the  God  who  made  it  so— 
So  simple,  complex,  and  so  beautiful. 

Behold  yon  other  band,  in  airy  robes 
Of  bliss — they  weave  the  sacred  bower  of  rose 
And  myrtle  shade,  and  shadowy  verdant  bay, 


And  laurel  towering  high  ;  and  round  their  songy 
The  pink  and  iiiy  bring,  and  amaranth ; 
Narcissus  sweet,  and  jessamine ;  and  bring 
The  clustering  vine,  stooping  with  flower  and 

fruit: 
The  peach  and  orange,  and  the  sparkling  streajn, 
Warbling  with  nectar  to  their  lips  unasked ; 
And  talk  the  while  of  everlasting  love. 

On  yonder  hill,  behold  another  band, 
Of  piercing,  steady,  intellectual  eye, 
And  spacious  forehead,  of  sublimest  thought— 
They  reason  deep  of  present,  future,  past; 
And  trace  effect  to  cause ;  and  meditate 
On  the  eternal  laws  of  God,  which  bind 
Circumference  to  centre  ;  and  survey 
With  optic  tubes,  that  fetch  remotest  stars 
Near  them,  the  systems  circling  round  immense, 
Innumerous.    See  how — as  h^  the  sage. 
Among  the  most  renowned  in  days  of  Time, 
Renowned  for  large,  capacious,  holy  soul — 
Demonstrates,  clearly,  motion,  gravity. 
Attraction,  and  repulsions,  still  opposed; 
And  dips  into  the  deep,  original. 
Unknown,  mysterious  elements  of  things — 
See  how  the  face  of  every  auditor 
Expands  with  admiration  of  the  skill. 
Omnipotence,  and  boundless  love  of  God! 

These  other,  sitting  near  the  tree  of  life, 
In  robes  of  linen  flowing  white  and  clean, 
Of  holiest  aspect,  of  divinest  soul, 
Angels  and  men — into  the  glory  look 
Of  the  Redeeming  Love,  and  turn  the  leaves 
Of  man's  redemption  o'er;  the  secret  leaves. 
Which  none  on  earth  were  found  worthy  to  open : 
And  as  they  read  the  mysteries  divine. 
The  endless  mysteries  of  Salvation  wrought 
By  God's  incarnate  Son,  they  humbler  bow 
Before  the  Lamb,  and  glow  with  warmer  love. 
These  other,  there  relaxed  beneath  the  shade 
Of  yon  embowering  palms,  with  friendship  smile, 
And  talk  of  ancient  days,  and  young  pursuits. 
Of  dangers  past,  of  godly  triumphs  won  ; 
And  sing  the  legends  of  their  native  land — 
Less  pleasing  far  than  this  their  Father's  house. 

Behold  that  other  band,  half  lifted  up 
Between  the  hill  and  dale,  reclined  beneath 
The  shadow  of  impending  rocks;  'mong  streams. 
And  thundering  waterfalls,  and  waving  boughs, 
That  band  of  countenance  sublime  and  sweet, 
Whose  eye  with  piercing  intellectual  ray. 
Now  beams  severe,  or  now  bewildered  seems; 
Left  rolling  wild,  or  fixed  in  idle  gaze, 
While  Fancy,  and  the  soul  are  far  from  home- 
These  hold  the  pencil — art  divine !  and  throw 
Before  the  eye  remembered  scenes  of  love : 
Each  picturing  to  each  the  hills,  and  skies. 
And  treasured  stories  of  the  world  he  left ; 
Or,  gazing  on  the  scenery  of  heaven, 
They  dip  their  hand  in  colour's  native  well, 
And,  on  the  everlasting  canvass,  dash 
Figures  of  glory,  imagery  divine, 
With  grace  and  grandeur  in  perfection  knit. 

But  whatsoe'er  these  spirits  blest  pursue, 
Where'er  they  go,  whatever  sights  they  see 
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Of  glory  and  bliss  througli  all  the  tracts  of  heaven, 

The  centre  siill,  tiie  figure  eminent, 

Whither  lliey  ever  turn,  on  whom  all  eyes 

Repose  with  infinite  delight — is  God, 

And  his  incarnate  Son,  the  Lamb,  once  slain 

On  CalvalrVi  to  ransom  ruined  men. 


God  I  everlasting  Father  !  holy  One ! 
Our  God,  our  Father,  our  Eternal  All. 
Source  whence  we  came :  and  whither  we  return ; 
Who  made  our  spirits,  who  our  bodies  made ; 
Who  made  the  heaven,  who  made  the  flowery 
land ; 


None  idle  here 


Who  made  all  made  ;  who  orders,  governs  all ; 
look  where  thou  wilt,  they  all  j  Who  walks  upon  the  wind  ;  who  holds  the  wave 


Are  active,  all  engaged  in  meet  pursuit ; 

Not  happy  else.     Hence  is  it  that  the  song 

Of  heaven  is  ever  new  ;  for  daily  thus. 

And  nigliily,  new  discoveries  are  made, 

Of  God's  unbounded  wisdom,  power,  and  love, 

Which  give  the  understanding  larger  room. 

And  swell  the  hymn  witii  ever-growing  praise. 


Behold  they  cease  I  and  every  face  lo  God 
Turns;  and  we  pause,  from  high  poetic  theme 
•Not  worthy  least  of  being  sung  in  heaven. 
And  on  unveiled  Godhead  look  from  this, 
Our  oft  frequented  hill. — He  lakes  the  harp. 
Nor  needs  lo  seek  befitting  phrase  ;  unsought, 
Numbers  harmonious  roll  along  the  lyre  ; 
As  river  in  its  native  bed,  they  flow 
Spontaneous,  flowing  with  the  tide  of  thought. 
He  takes  the  harp — a  bard  of  Judah  leads 
This  night  the  boundless  song :  the 

once. 
When  Israel's  king  was  sad  and  sick  to  death, 
A  message  brought  of  fifteen  added  years. 
Before  the  throne  he  stands  subhme,  in  robes 
Of  glory :  and  now  his  fingers  wake  the  chords 
To  praise,  which  we,  and  all  in  heaven  repeat. 


Harps  of  eternity  !  begin  the  song, 
Redeemed,  and  angel  harps!  begin  to  God. 
Begin  the  anthem  ever  sweet  and  new, 
While  I  extol  Him  holy,  just,  and  good. 
Life,  beauty,  light,  intelligence,  and  love  ? 
Eternal,  uncreated,  infinite ! 
Unsearchable  Jehovah  1  God  of  truth  ! 
Maker,  upholder,  governor  of  all : 
Thyself  unmade,  ungoverned.  unuphcld. 
Omnipotent,  unchangeable.  Great  God  ! 
Exhaustless  fulness  !  giving  unimpaired  ! 
Bounding  immensity,  unspread,  unbound  ! 
Highest  and  best !  beginning,  middle,  end. 
All-seeing  Eye  !  all-seeing,  and  unseen  ! 
Hearing,  unheard  I  all  knowing,  and  unknown  ! 
Above  all  praise  !  above  all  height  of  thought ! 
Proprietor  of  immortaUty ! 
Glory  ineflable  !  Bliss  underived! 
Of  old  thou  built'st  thy  throne  on  righteousness, 
Before  the  morning  Stars  their  song  began, 
Or  silence  heard  the  voice  of  praise.   Thou  laid^st 
Eternity^s  foundation  stone,  and  saw'st 
Life  and  existence  out  of  Thee  begin. 
Mysterious  more,  the  more  displayed,  where  still 
Upon  thy  glorious  Throne  thou  sitt'st  alone ; 
Hast  sat  alone  ;  and  shalt  for  ever  sit 
Alone ;  invisible,  immortal  One  \ 
Behind  essential  brightness  unbeheld. 
Incomprehensible !  what  weight  shall  weigh, 
What  measure  measure  Thee  ?  what  know  we 

more 
Of  Thee,  what  need  to  know,  than  Thou  hast 

taught. 
And  bidd^st  us  still  repeat,  at  morn  and  even — 


In  hollow  of  thy  hand ;  whom  thunders  wait ; 
j  Whom  tempests  servo ;  whom  flaming  fires  obey  : 
j  Who  guides  the  circuit  of  the  endless  years: 
j  And  sitt^st  on  high,  and  mak^st  creation's  top 
j  Thy  footstool :  and  behold'st  below  Thee,  all — 
All  nought,  all  less  than  nought,  and  vanity. 
Like  transient  dust  that  hovers  on  the  scale, 
Ten  thousand  worlds  are  scattered  in  thy  breath. 
Thou  sitt'sl  on  high,  and  measur'st  destinies, 
I  And  days,  and  months,  and  wide  revolving  years : 
And  dost  according  to  thy  holy  will ; 
And  none  can  stay  thy  hand ;  and  none  withhold 
Thy  glory  ;  for  in  judgment.  Thou,  as  well 
As  mercy,  art  exalted  day  and  night ; 
Past,  present,  future,  magnify  thy  name. 
Thy  works  all  praise  Thee :  all  thy  angels  praise : 
Thy  saints  adore,  and  on  thy  altars  burn 

■  The  fragrant  incense  of  perpetual  love, 
bard   that  '<  They  praise  Thee  now :  their  hearts,  their  voices 

praise, 
And  swell  the  rapture  of  the  glorious  song. 
Harp !  lift  thy  voice  on  high — shout,  angels  shoat ! 
And  loudest  ye  redeemed  !  glory  to  God, 
And  to  the  Lamb,  who  bought  us  with  his  blood, 
From  every  kindred,  nation,  people,  tongue; 
And  washed,  and  sanctified,  and  saved  our  souls ; 
And  gave  us  robes  of  linen  pure,  and  crowns 
Of  life,  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God. 
i  Shout  back  to  ancient  Time  !  Sing  loud,  and  wave 
I  Your  palms  of  triumph  I  sing.  Where  is  thy  sting, 
O  Death  ?  where  is  thy  victory,  O  grave  f 
Thanks  be  to  God,  eternal  thanks,  who  gave 

■  Us  victory  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
I  Harp,  lift  thy  voice  on  high !  shout,  angels  shont. 

And  loudest  ye  redeemed !  glory  to  God, 
And  to  the  Lamb — all  glory  and  all  praise ; 
All  glory  and  all  praise,  at  morn  and  even, 

I  That  come  and  go  eternally ;  and  find 

I  Us  happy  still,  and  Thee  for  ever  blest. 

I  Glory  to  God,  and  to  the  Lamb.    Amen. 

!  For  ever,  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 


And  those  who  stood  upon  the  sea  of  glass ; 
And  those  who  stood  upon  the  battlements. 
And  lofty  towers  of  New  Jerusalem  ; 
And  those  who  circling  stood,  bowing  afar ; 
Exalted  on  the  everlasting  hills. 
Thousands  of  thousands — thousands  infinite— 
With  voice  of  boundless  love,  answered :  Amen. 
And  through  eternity,  near,  and  remote. 
The  worlds  adoring,  echoed  back :  Amen. 
And  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — 
The  One  Eternal !  smiled  superior  bliss. 
And  every  eye,  and  every  face  in  heaven, 
Reflecting,  and  reflected,  beamed  with  lore. 

Nor  dki  he  not — the  Virtue  new  arrived. 
From  Godhead  gain  an  individual  smile, 
Of  high  acceptance,  and  of  welcome  high, 
And  confirmation  evermore  in  good. 
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Meantime  the  landscape  glowed  with  holy  joy. 
Zephyr,  with  wbg  dipt  from  the  well  of  life, 
Sporting  through  Paradise,  shed  living  dews : 
The  flowers,  the  spicy  shrubs,  the  lawns  re- 
freshed, 
Breathed  their  selectest  balm  ;  breathed  odours, 

such 
As  angels  love  :  and  all  the  trees  of  heaven, 
The  cedar,  pine,  and  everlasting  oak, 
Rejoicing  on  the  mountains,  clapped  their  hands. 


BOOK  VII. 


ANALYSIS. 

Aftek  the  Hymn,  the  relation  is  resumed.  The 
transformation  of  the  living,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Earth. 

On  the  morn  of  the  final  day  all  the  appearances 
of  nature  were  as  usual,  at  mid-day  universal 
darkness  prevailed,  and  all  action,  all  motion 
ceased :  and  an  angel  from  heaven  proclaimed, 
'*Time  should  be  no  more.'*  And  another 
Angel  sounded  the  Trump  of  God,  when  the 
dead  awoke,  and  the  living  were  changed. 

A  description  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  momentous  scene ;  the  living  were  changed 
in  the  midst  of  their  several  numerous  avoca- 
tions; in  labour,  study,  pleasure,  or  crimes. 
The  dead  of  every  age  and  place  raised  to  life ; 
in  the  cultivated  field,  in  the  wilderness,  in  popu- 
lous cities,  in  the  midst  of  ancient  ruins,  and 
from  the  great  ocean. 


As  one  who  meditates  at  evening  tide, 
Wandering  alone  by  voiceless  solitudes, 
And  flies  in  fancy,  far  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  visible  and  vulgar  things,  and  things 
Discovered  hitherto,  pursuing  tracts 
As  yet  untravelled,  and  unknown,  through  vast 
Of  new  and  sweet  imaginings ;  if  chance 
Some  airy  harp,  waked  by  the  gentle  sprites 
Of  twilight,  or  light  touch  of  sylvan  maid, 
In  soft  succession  fall  upon  his  ear. 
And  All  the  desert  with  its  heavenly  tones. 
He  listens  intense,  and  pleased  exceedingly. 
And  wishes  it  may  never  stop;  yet  when 
It  stops,  grieves  not ;  but  to  his  former  thoughts 
With  fondest  haste  returns :  so  did  the  Seer, 
So  did  his  audience,  after  worship  past, 
And  pruse  in  heaven,  return  to  sing,  to  hear 
Of  man  ;  not  worthy  less  the  sacred  lyre, 
Or  the  attentive  ear :  and  thus  the  bard, 
Not  unbesought,  again  resumed  his  song. 

In  customed  glory  bright,  that  mom  the  sun 
Rose,  visiting  the  earth  with  light,  and  heat, 
And  joy ;  and  seemed  as  full  of  youth,  and  strong 
To  mount  the  steep  of  heaven,  as  when  the  Stars 
Of  morning  sung  to  his  first  dawn,  and  night 
Fled  from  his  face :  the  spacious  sky  received 
Him,  blushing  m  n  bride,  when  on  her  looked 
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The  bridegroom :  and,  spread  out  beneath  his  eye, 
Earth  smiled.    Up  to  hb  warm  embrace  the 

dews 
That  all  night  long  had  wept  his  absence,  flew: 
The  herbs  and  flowers  their  fragrant  stores  un- 
locked, 
And  gave  the  wanton  breeze,  that,  newly  woke, 
Revelled  in  sweets,  and  firom  its  vnngs  shook 

health, 
A  thousand  grateful  smells :  the  joyous  woods 
Dried  in  his  beams  their  locks,  wet  with  the  drops 
Of  night :  and  all  the  sons  of  music  sung 
Their  matin  song;  firom  arboured  bower,  the 

thrush 
Concerting  with  the  lark  that  hymned  on  high : 
On  the  green  hill  the  flocks,  and  in  the  vale 
The  herbs  rejoiced  :  and,  light  of  heart,  the  hind 
Eyed  amorously  the  milk-maid  as  she  passed. 
Not  heedless,  though  she  looked  another  way. 

No  sign  was  there  of  change :  all  nature  mored 
In  wonted  harmony :  men  as  they  met 
In  morning  salutation,  praised  the  day. 
And  talked  of  common  things  t  the  husbandman 
Prepared  the  soil,  and  silver  tongued  Hope 
Promised  another  harvest :  in  the  streets, 
Each  wishing  to  make  profit  of  his  neighbour. 
Merchants,  assembling,  spoke  of  trying  times. 
Of  bankruptcies,  and  markets  glutted  full : 
Or  crowding  to  the  beach,  where,  to  their  ear. 
The  oath  of  foreign  accent,  and  the  noise 
Uncouth  of  trade's  rough  sons,  made  music  sweet, 
Elate  with  certain  gain,  beheld  the  bark. 
Expected  long,  enriched  with  other  climes, 
Into  the  harbour  safely  steer  ;  or  saw. 
Parting  with  many  a  weeping  farewell  sad, 
And  blessing  uttered  rude,  and  sacred  pledge. 
The  rich  laden  carrack,  bound  to  distant  shore; 
And  hopefully  talked  of  her  coming  back 
With  richer  freight :  or  sitting  at  the  desk. 
In  calculation  deep  and  intricate, 
Of  loss  and  profit  balancing,  relieved 
At  intervals  the  irksome  task,  with  thought 
Of  future  ease,  retired  in  villa  snug. 

With  subtle  look,  amid  his  parchments  sat 
The  lawyer,  weaving  his  sophistries  for  court 
To  meet  at  mid-day.     On  his  weary  couch 
Fat  luxury,  sick  of  the  night's  debauch. 
Lay  groaning,  fretful  at  the  obstrusive  beam, 
That  through  his  lattice  peeped  derisively : 
The  restless  miser  had  begun  again 
To  count  his  heaps :  before  her  toilet  stood 
The  fair,  and,  as  with  guileful  skill  she  decked. 
Her  loveliness,  thought  of  the  coming  bill. 
New  lovers,  or  the  sweeter  nuptial  night. 
And  evil  men,  of  desperate  lawless  life, 
By  oath  of  deep  damnation  leagued  to  ill 
Remorselessly,  fled  from  the  face  of  day, 
Against  the  innocent  their  counsel  held, 
Plotting  unpardonable  deeds  of  blood, 
And  villanies  of  fearful  magnitude : 
Despots,  secured  behind  a  thousand  bolts, 
The  workmanship  of  fear,  forged  chains  for  man  r 
Senates  were  meeting :  statesmen  loudly  talked 
Of  national  resources,  war  and  peace ; 
And  sagely  balanced  empires  soon  to  end : 
And  faction'9  jaded  minions,  by  the  page 
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kfc  atmse.  nxyA  oft-repeated  lies. 
In  dmif  pfintj,  the  thorooghikre  of  newi. 
For  parTjr  achemes  made  interest,  cinder  cloak 
Of  fibertf,  and  ri^ht,  and  pabGc  weal : 
In  htAj  conclare,  biahopn  tpoke  of  tithes. 
And  of  the  awf'il  wickedneaa  oi  men : 
Intozifea^e  with  aceptrea.  diadema. 
And  aniTeraal  rule,  and  panting  hard 
For  fame,  heroea  were  leading  on  the  brare 
To  battle ;  men,  in  acience  deeplf  read. 
And  academic  theory,  (bretold 
loiprorementa  Taat :  and  learned  iceptica  prored 
That  earth  thoald  with  etemitjr  endure  ; 
Concluding  madlf  that  there  waa  no  God. 

No  flign  of  change  appeared ;  to  ererj  man 
That  day  aeemed  aa  the  paat.     From  noontide 

path 
The  aun  looked  gloriooaif  on  eanh,  and  all 
Her  acenea  of  giddy  iblly  amiled  secure. 
When  aoddenly,  alas,  fair  Elarth  !  the  ann 
Waa  wrapt  in  darkness,  and  liis  beams  retomed 
Up  to  the  throne  of  God  ;  and  over  all 
The   eanh  came  night,  moonleaa  and  starleaa 

night. 
Nature  stood  still ;  the  seaa  and  riTers  stood. 
And  all  the  winds ;  and  every  living  thing. 
The  cataract,  that  like  a  giant  wroth, 
Rubied  down  impetooosly,  as  seized,  at  once, 
By  audden  frost  with  all  his  hoary  locka, 
Stood  still :  aiul  beasts  of  every  kind  stood  stilL 
A  deep  and  dreadful  silence  reigned  alone ! 
Hope  died  in  every  breast ;  and  on  all  men 
Ctme  fear  and  trembling :  none  to  hia  neighbour 

spoke 
Husband  thought  not  of  wife ;  nor  of  her  child 
The  mother ;  nor  friend  of  friend  ;  nor  foe  of  foe. 
In  horrible  suspense  all  mortals  stood  ; 
And  as  they  stood,  and  listened,  chariots  were 

heard 
Rolling  in  heaven :  revealed  in  flaming  fire, 
The  angel  of  God  appeared  in  stature  vast, 
Blazing,  and,  lifting  up  his  hand  on  high, 
By  Him  that  lives  for  ever,  swore,  that  Time 
Should  be  no  more. — Throughout,  creation  heard 
And  sighed ;  all  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  and  woods, 
Desponding  waste,  and  cultivated  vale  ; 
Wild  cave,  and  ancient  hill,  and  every  rock 
Sighed :  earth,  arrested  in  her  wonted  path. 
As  ox  struck  by  the  lifted  axe,  when  nought 
Was  feared,  in  all  her  entrails  deeply  groaned. 
A  universal  crash  was  heard,  as  if 
The  ribs  of  nature  broke,  and  all  her  dark 
Foundationa  failed  :  and  deadly  paleness  sat 
On  erery  face  of  man,  and  every  heart 
Grew  ehill,  and  every  knee  his  fellow  smote. 
None  apoke,  none  stirred,  none  wept ;  for  horror 

held 
All  motionless,  and  fettered  every  tongue. 
Again,  o'er  all  the  nationa  silence  fell : 
And,  in  the  heavens,  robed  in  excessive  light, 
That  drove  the  thick  of  darkness  far  aside. 
And  walked  with  penetration  keen  through  all 
The  abodes  df  men,  another  angel  stood, 
And  blew  the  trump  of  God. — Awake,  ye  dead  ! 
Be  changed,  ye  living !   and  put  on  the  garb 
Of  immortality  1    Awake!  arise! 
The  God  of  judgment  comes.  This  said  the  voice  : 


'  And  Silence,  from  eternity  that  slept 
!  Beyond  the  sphere  of  the  creating  Word, 
And  an  the  noiat  of  Time,  awakened,  heard. 
Heaven  hi  ml.  iml  i  iiih.  iml  fii tlmi  In  11  fhnim^li 

all 
Her  regiops  of  despair :  the  ear  of  Death 
Heard,  and  the  aleep  that  for  so  long  a  nig^ 
Pressed  on  his  leaden  eyelids,  fled :  and  all 
The  dead  awoke,  and  all  the  living  changed. 

Old  men,  that  on  their  staC  bending  had  Iran^fd, 
Crazy  and  frail ;  or  sat,  benumbed  with  age. 
In  weary  Bstleaaneaa,  ripe  ior  the  grave. 
Felt  through  their  sluggish  veins,  and  withered 

limbs. 
New  vigour  flow :  the  wrinkled  face  grew  smooth  ; 
Upon  the  head,  that  time  had  razored  bare. 
Rose  bushy  locks ;  and  aa  his  son,  in  prime 
Of  strength  and  youth,  the  aged  father  stood. 
Changing  herself,  the  mother  saw  her  aon 
Grow  up,  and  suddenly  put  on  the  form 
Of  manhood :  and  the  wretch,  that  beg^ng  smt 
Limbless,  deformed,  at  comer  of  the  way. 
Unmindful  of  his  crutch,  in  joint  and  limb 
Arose  complete :  and  he  that  on  the  bed 
Of  mortal  sickness,  worn  with  sore  dtstreas. 
Lay  breathing  forth  his  aoul  to  death,  felt  now 
The  tide  of  life  and  vigour  rushing  back  ; 
And  looking  up  beheld  his  weeping  wife. 
And  datighter   fond,  that   o*er   him,   ben<fin|^ 

stooped 
To  close  his  eyes :  the  frantic  madman  too. 
In  whose  confused  brain,  reason  had  lost 
Her  way,  long  driven  at  random  to  and  fro. 
Grew  aober,  and  his  manacles  fell  off. 
The  newly  sheeted  corpse  arose,  and  stared 
On  those  who  dressed  it :  and  the  coffined  dead. 
That  men  were  bearing  to  the  tomb,  awoke, 
And  mingled  with  their  friends :  and  armies,  which 
The  trump  surprised,  met  in  the  furious  shock 
Of  battle,  saw  the  bleeding  ranks,  new  fallen. 
Rise  up  at  once,  and  to  their  ghastly  cheeks 
Return  the  stream  of  life  in  healthy  flow. 
And  as  the  anatomist,  with  all  his  band 
Of  rude  disciples,  o'er  the  subject  hung. 
And  impolitely  hewed  his  way  through  bones 
And  muscles  of  the  sacred  human  form. 
Exposing  barbarously  to  wanton  gaze. 
The  mysteries  of  nature — joint  embraced 
His  kindred  joint,  the  wounded  flesh  grew  up. 
And  suddenly  the  injured  man  awoke. 
Among  their  hands,  and  stood  arrayed  complete 
In  immortality — forgiving  scarce 
The  insult  offered  to  his  clay  in  death. 

That  was  the  hour,  long  wished  for  by  the 
good. 
Of  universal  Jubilee  to  all 
The  sons  of  bondage ;  from  the  oppressor's  hand 
The  scourge  of  violence  fell ;  and  from  his  back. 
Healed  of  its  stripes,  the  burden  of  the  slave. 

The  youth  of  great  religious  soul — who  sat 
Retired  in  voluntary  loneliness. 
In  reverie  extravagant  now  wrapt, 
Or  poring  now  on  book  of  ancient  date. 
With  filial  awe ;  and  dipping  oft  his  pen 
To  write  immortal  things ;  to  pleasure  deaf. 
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And  joys  of  common  men  ;  working  his  way 

With  mighty  energy,  not  uninspired, 

Through  all  the  mines  of  thought ;  reckless  of 

pain, 
And  weariness,  and  wasted  health ;  the  scoff 
Of  pride,  or  growl  of  Envy's  hellish  brood ; 
While  Fancy,  voyaged  far  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  years  revealed,  heard  many  a  future  age. 
With  commendation  loud,  repeat  his  name — 
False  prophetess  !  the  day  of  change  was  come^ 
Behind  the  shadow  of  eternity. 
He  saw  his  visions  set  of  earthly  fame ; 
For  ever  set :  nor  sighed,  while  through  his  veins 
In  lighter  current  ran  immortal  life ; 
His  form  renewed  to  undecaying  health ; 
To  undecaying  health  his  soul,  ere  while 
Not  tuned  amiss  to  God's  eternal  praise. 

All  men  in  field  and  city  ;  by  the  way  ; 
On  land  or  sea ;  lolling  in  gorgeous  hall. 
Or  plying  at  the  oar ;  crawling  in  rags 
Obscure,  or  dazzling  in  embroidered  gold  ; 
Alone,  in  companies,  at  home,  abroad  ; 
In  wanton  merriment  surprised  and  taken ; 
Or  kneeling  reverently  in  act  of  prayer ; 
Or  cursing  recklessly,  or  uttering  lies ; 
Or  lapping  greedily  from  slander's  cup 
The  blood  of  reputation ;  or  between 
Friendships  and  brotherhoods  devising  strife ; 
Or  plotting  to  defile  a  neighbour's  bed  ; 
In  duel  met  with  dagger  of  revenge  ; 
Or  casting  on  the  widow's  heritage 
The  eye  of  covetousness ;  or  with  full  hand 
On  mercy's  noiseless  errands,  unobserved, 
Administering ;  or  meditating  fraud 
And  deeds  of  horrid  barbarous  intent ; 
In  full  pursuit  of  unexperienced  hope, 
Fluttering  along  the  flowery  path  of  youth ; 
Or  steeped  in  disappointment's  bitterness— ' 
The  fevered  cup  that  guilt  must  ever  drink, 
When  parched  and  fainting  on  the  road  of  ill; 
Beggar  and  king,  the  clown  and  haughty  lord ; 
The  venerable  sage,  and  empty  fop ; 
The  ancient  matron,  and  the  rosy  bride ; 
The  virgin  chaste,  and  shrivelled  harlot  vile  ; 
The  savage  fierce,  and  man  of  science  mild  ; 
The  good  and  evil,  in  a  moment,  all 
Were  changed,  corruptible  to  incorrbpt. 
And  mortal  to  immortal,  ne'er  to  change. 

And  now,  descending  from   the   bowers   of 
heaven. 
Soft  airs  o'er  all  the  earth,  spreading,  were  heard. 
And  Hallelujahs  sweet,  the  harmony 
Of  righteous  souls  that  came  to  repossess 
Their  long  neglected  bodies :  and  anon 
Upon  the  ear  fell  horribly  the  sound 
Of  cursing,  and  the  yells  of  damned  despair. 
Uttered  by  felon  spirits  that  the  trump 
Had  summoned  from  the  burning  glooms  of  hell, 
To  put  their  bodies  on— reserved  for  woe. 

Now  starting  up  among  the  living,  changed. 
Appeared  innumerous  the  risen  dead. 
£2ach  particle  of  dust  was  claimed :  the  turf. 
For  ages  trod  beneath  the  careless  foot 
Of  men,  rose  organized  in  human  form ; 
The  monumental  stones  wei'e  rolled  away  ; 


The  doors  of  death  were  opened ;  and  in  the  dark 
And  loathsome  vault,  and  silent  chamel  house, 
Moving,  were  heard  the  mouldered  bones  that 

sought 
Their  proper  place.    Instinctive  every  soul 
Flew  to  its  clayey  part :  from  grass-grown  mould 
The  nameless  spirit  took  its  ashes  up, 
Reanimate :  and,  merging  from  beneath 
The  flattered  marble,  undistinguished  rose 
The  great — ^nor  heeded  once  the  lavish  rhyme. 
And  costly  pomp  of  sculptured  garnish  vain. 
The  Memphian  mummy,  that  from  age  to  age 
Descending,  bought  and  sold  a  thousand  times, 
In  hall  of  curious  antiquary  stowed. 
Wrapt  in  mysterious  weeds,  the  wondrous  theme 
Of  many  an  erring  tale,  shook  off  its  rags. 
And  the  brown  son  of  Egypt  stood  beside 
The  European,  his  last  purchaser. 
j  In  vale  remote  the  hermit  rose,  surprised 
At  crowds  that  rose  around  him,  where  he  thought 
His  slumbers  had  been  single :  and  the  bard, 
Who  fondly  covenanted  with  his  friend 
To  lay  his  bones  beneath  the  sighing  bough 
Of  some  old  lonely  tree,  rising,  was  pressed 
By  multitudes,  that  claimed  their  proper  dust 
From  the  same  spot :  and  he  that,  richly  hearsed 
With  gloomy  garniture  of  purchased  woe. 
Embalmed,  in  princely  sepulchre  was  laid. 
Apart  from  vulgar  men,  built  nicely  round 
And  round  by  the  proud  heir,  who  blushed  to 

think 
His  father's  lordly  clay  should  ever  mix 
With  peasant  dust — saw  by  his  side  awake 
The  clown,  that  long  had  slumbered  in  his  arms. 

The  family  tomb,  to  whose  devouring  mouth 
Descended  sire  and  son,  age  after  age, 
In  long  unbroken  hereditary  line. 
Poured  forth  at  once  the  ancient  father  rude. 
And  all  his  offspring  of  a  thousand  years. 
Refreshed  from  sweet  repose,  awoke  the  man 
Of  charitable  life — awoke  and  sung: 
And  from  his  prison  house,  slowly  and  sad. 
As  if  unsatisfied  with  holding  near 
Communion  with  the  earth,  the  miser  drew 
His  carcass  forth,  and  gnashed  his  teeth,  and 

howled, 
Unsolaced  by  his  gold  and  silver  then. 
From  simple  stone  in  lonely  wilderness, 
That  hoary  lay,  o'er-lettered  by  the  hand 
Of  oft-frequenting  pilgrim,  who  had  taught 
The  willow  tree  to  weep  at  mom  and  even 
Over  the  sacred  spot— the  martyr  saint 
To  song  of  seraph  harp  triumphant  rose. 
Well  pleased  that  he  had  suffered  to  the  death. 
"  The  cloud  capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
As  sung  the  bard  of  Nature's  hand  anointed. 
In  whose  capacious  giant  numbers  rolled 
The  passions  of  old  Time,  fell  lumbering  down. 
All  cities  fell,  and  every  work  of  man. 
And  gave  their  portion  forth  of  human  dust. 
Touched  by  the  mortal  finger  of  decay. 
Tree,  herb,  and  flower,  and  every  fowl  of  heaven. 
And  fish,  and  animal,  the  wild  and  tame, 
Forthwith  dissolving,  crumbled  into  dust. 


It 


Alas,  ye  sons  of  strength  lye  ancient  oaksl 
Ye  holy  pines  !  ye  elms  !  and  cedars  tall '. 
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T*  err  it  >'/w*rt  *  «=.4  s'"?t<»  o^wc 

A^  !  t^/m  r-*4d«.y  yarr  reriire  rl«id. 

Yt  iSr/verv  of  '>s».r y  '  pier.^2l«>d  by  :5«  hod 
Of  Ooi-  »:•/  %'*  -^   ;  r<'*wer:  yv.r  'siri- 
To  fern  'Iwt  r.ra^:;  r'.v*t '/  Nit-r*  -laKe. 
Ye  ffOu'ixif  Vrt-'jr*-:  ^ai^f^n  Cff  :;^  3ao  ! 

Lndtfif  F'^  If*''  *  •'»^*»-  rfa^-  ^2«e*n ; 
Or  on  CL«  tnkiiMA  <.!  *T«  of  Zion  bi.'. 

(n  boljr  r«Te;ry.  yoar  rn^h'Jy  lore*. 
Waecbcd  by  tb*  iur*,  a'*d  off^nng  rrery  mom 
Yoor  toeeiite  jfni*:{^'.  hfxh  to  God  ar^d  man. 
Ye  lovely  gen:I«  ihir ;(«  !  a!as,  oo  fpring 
fflttll  ever  wake  y/^j  '»w  !  ye  wuhered  a!l. 
All  m  a  moment  dro^^ped,  and  on  yoar  roota 
The  flri^**P  ^  trf-yiMMUng  wint<rr  seized. 
Children  ofmmti !  ye  f/ird»  that  dwelt  in  air. 
And  aiole  your  notea  from  MngeW  lyrea,  and  firat 
In  leree  of  the  mom.  with  eiloi^ 
A»rj:nd\nt(,  hailed  the  advent  of  the  dawn ; 
Or,  rffmtd  on  the  penaive  evening  bough. 
In  melancholy  numbera  aung  the  day 
To  reft,  yoor  little  wing«,  failing,  diaaolred 
(n  middle  air,  and  on  your  harmony 
PeriMtaal  ailence  feil.     Nor  did  hia  wing. 
That  tailed  in  track  of  goda  sublime,  and  ^ned 
The  ton,  avail  the  eagle  then ;  quick  smitten, 
lias  plumage  withered  in  meridian  height. 
And,  in  the  valley,  »unk  the  lordly  bird. 
A  elod  of  clay.    Before  the  ploughman  fell 
Has ateers,  and  mid-way  the  furrow  left: 
The  shepherd  saw  his  flocks  around  him  turn 
To  dust ;  beneath  his  rider  fell  the  steed 
To  niina :  and  the  lion  in  hia  den 
Grew  cold  and  stiff,  or  in  the  furious  chase. 
With  timid  fawn,  that  scarcely  missed  his  paws. 
On  earth  ik>  living  thing  was  seen  but  men, 
New  changed,  or  rifing  from  the  opening  tomb. 

Athena,  and  Rome,  and  Babylon,  and  Tyre, 
And  she  that  sat  on  Thames,  queen  of  the  seas ! 
Cities  once  famed  on  earth,  convulsed  through  all 
Their  mighty  ruins,  threw  their  millions  ibrth. 
Palmyra's  dead,  where  Desolation  sat. 
Prom  age  to  age,  well  pleased,  in  solitude 
And  silence,  save  when  traveller's  foot,  or  owl 
Of  night,  or  fragment  mouldering  down  to  dust, 
Broke  faintly  on  his  desert  ear,  awoke. 
And  Ralem,  holy  city,  where  the  Prince 
f)f  Life,  by  death,  a  second  life  secured 
To  man,  and  with  him  from  the  grave,  redeemed, 
A  chosen  number  brought,  to  retinue 
His  great  ascent  on  high,  and  give  sure  pledge 
That  death  wan  foiled. — her  generations  now 
Gave  up,  of  kings,  and  priests,  and  Pharisees ; 
Nor  even  the  Sadducec,  who  fondly  itid 


Ctojif  wz  :»  vzsjorjca :  *:  ns 

Tvt  TEZEpn'f  Tai3B  ;  aac  il  ;i.rjan«i  iar 

He  'Ai  btc  ;gi^gr  ict3ajs  ^je-rsr  i*.  ic  ?d* 

To  inzrr  VJersaL  wHr^^     Tat  rrm  sao. 
Of  4ui  ts^^z^'JLnd.  bfiwr't  *^  iirjcd.. 
Or  dejepcr  alis.-«eri::;g  :=iier  2 
Tk«  Ea^i:j3ik*— lemr.T  cf  -ie  ^Txi  of ' 
Has  oc  iscsr  -rjiXiCiC  pc^cjarix 

By  hirxT  -zzs'jyyriitd,  cc  'jjt  »:c^ 
Of  iiss-s.  yer  zx/:  f^rrar^es  :i»Kr  -mrnXgdi 
Iz.  b'^ret! — poorsfi  fani  r  b^ir  %xA!zr. 
Ti»:  Tii-.iy  «  jt'-jtfi  'it-r  tl**7  bad  nera-  b^ 
Frvm  t«»".e-5»  if.  «i.<r*  ri»-  :t 
To  ic3rd*r  e*:'::  Lia  fr!!:-*.  i.-ai  r^ake 
To  ki-.z?  iTid  bf  r>f  • — '.riir*  riz^  ^iT^r 
In=-jmerou5  arrmjes  rose.  cr.b»a33ereti  1 
Ucpai>oip3ed.  orTrakied :  nor  icnad  a 
Or  gt'jenl  iL'-.r*.  :o  arjwer  fjr  tbeir 
The  l^ercf's  »'.aTef.  acd  2!!  :be  icarle:  irooTa 
Of  a'.'icLiis:.  ar^j  al:  :h«  fw^it  for  rztle — 
Many  high-eocrx3inz  caaea.  famlSar  ooee 
On  earrh.  arid  praised  ex?eed::igly ;  bat  now 
Familiar  most  in  helj — 'ieir  dungeon  fit. 
Where  they  may  war  elemally  wrh  God'a 
Almighty  thuriderbM>!'s.  and  win  tbera  parxgs 
Of  keener  woe— aaw.  as  they  fpmng  to  fife. 
The  widow,  and  the  orphan  ready  rand. 
And  helpless  virgin,  ravished  in  their  rpott. 
To  plead  against  them  at  the  coming  Doom. 
The  Roman  legions,  boasting  once,  how  load!. 
Of  liberty ;  and  fighting  bravely  o'er 
The  torrid  and  the  frigid  zone,  the  sands 
Of  burning  E^pt.  and  the  frozen  hilU 
Of  snowy  Albion,  to  make  mankind 
Their  thralls,  untaught  that  he  who  made  or  kept 
A  slave,  could  ne'er  himself  be  truly  free — 
That  rooming  gathered  up  their  dust,  which  lay 
Wide  scattered  over  half  the  globe :  nor  saw 
Their  eagled  banners  then.     Sennacherib*s  hosts. 
Embattled  once  against  the  sons  of  God, 
With  insult  bold,  quick  as  the  noise  of  mirth 
And  revelry,  sunk  in  their  drunken  camp. 
When  death's  dark  angel,  at  the  dead  of  night. 
Their  vitala  touched,  and  made  each  pulse  stand 

still- 
Awoke  in  sorrow :  and  the  multitudes 
Of  Gog,  and  all  the  fated  crew  that  warred 
Against  the  chosen  saints,  in  the  last  days. 
At  Armageddon,  when  the  Lord  came  down, 
Mustering  his  hosts  on  Israers  holy  hills. 
And  from  the  treasures  of  his  snow  and  hail 
Rained  terror,  and  confusion  rained,  and  death. 
And  gave  to  all  the  beasts,  and  fowls  of  heaven 
Of  captains'  flesh,  and  blood  of  men  of  war, 
A  feast  of  many  days — revived,  and,  doomed 
To  second  death,  stood  in  Hamonah's  vale. 

Nor  yet  did  all  that  fell  in  battle,  rise 
That  day  to  wailing :  here  and  there  were  seen 
The  patriot  bands,  that  from  his  guilty  throne 
The  despot  tore,  unshackled  nations,  made 
The  prince  respect  the  people's  laws,  drove  back 
The  wave  of  proud  invasion,  and  rebuked 
The  frantic  fury  of  the  multitude, 
Rebelled,  and  fotight  and  fell  for  liberty 
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Right  understood — true  heroes  in  the  speech 
Of  hearen,  where  words  express  the  thoughts  of 

him 
Who  spealcs — not  undistinguished  these,  though 

few, 
That  morn  arose,  with  joy  and  melody. 
All  woko'-the  north  and  south  gave  up  their  dead : 
The  caravan,  that  in  mid-journey  sunk, 
With  all  its  merchandise,  expected  long, 
And  long. forgot,  ingulphed  beneath  the  tide 
Of  death,  that  the  wild  spirit  of  the  winds 
Swept,  in  his  wrath,  along  the  wilderness, 
In  the  wide  desert  woke,  and  saw  all  calm 
Around,  and  populous  with  risen  men  : 
Nor  of  his  relics  thought  the  pilgrim  then, 
Nor  merchant  of  his  silks  and  spiceries.  j 

And  he — far  voyaging  from  home  and  friends, 
Too  curious,  with  a  mortal  eye  to  peep 
Into  the  secrets  of  the  Pole,  forbid 
By  nature,  whom  fierce  winter  seized,  and  froze 
To  death,  and  wrapped  in  winding  sheet  of  ice, 
And  sung  the  requiem  of  his  shivering  ghost 
With  the  loud  organ  of  his  mighty  winds. 
And  on  his  memory  threw  the  snow  of  ages — 
Felt  the  long  absent  warmth  of  life  return. 
And  shook  the  frozen  mountain  from  his  bed. 

All  rose,  of  every  age,  of  every  cHme: 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  great  progenitors 
Of  all  mankind,  fair  as  they  seemed  that  morn 
When  first  they  rnct  in  paradise,  unfnllen, 
Uncursed — ^fiom  ancient  slumber  broke,  where 

once 
Euphrates  rolled  his  stream ;  and  by  them  stood, 
In  stature  equal,  and  in  soul  as  large, 
Their  last  posterity — though  poets  sung. 
And  sages  proved  them  far  degenerate. 

Blessed  sight !  not  unobserved  by  angels,  or 
Unpraised — that  day  *mong  men  of  every  tribe 
And  hue,  from  those  who  drank  of  Teoglio's 

stream. 
To  those  who  nightly  saw  the  hermit  cross. 
In  utmost  south  retired, — rising,  were  seen 
The  fair  and  ruddy  sons  of  Albion's  land — 
How  glad! — ^not  those  who  travelled  far,  and 

sailed 
To  purchase  human  flesh ;  or  wreathe  the  yoke 
Of  vassalage  on  savage  liberty ; 
Or  suck  large  fortune  from  the  sweat  of  slaves ; 
Or  with  refined  knavery  to  cheat, 
Politely  villanous,  untutored  men 
Out  of  their  property ;  or  gather  shells. 
Intaglios  rude,  old  pottery,  and  store 
Of  mutilated  gods  of  stone,  and  scrape 
Of  barbarous  epitaphs  defaced,  to  be 
Among  the  learned  the  theme  of  warm  debate. 
And  infinite  conjecture,  sagely  wrong ! 
But  those,  denied  to  self,  to  earthly  fame 
Denied,  and  earthly  wealth,  who  kindred  left, 
And  home,  and  ease,  and  all  the  cultured  joys, 
Conveniences,  and  delicate  delights 
Of  ripe  society  ;  in  the  great  cause 
Of  man's  salvation  greatly  valorous, 
The  warriors  of  Messiah,  messengers 
Of  peace,  and  light,  and  life,  whose  eye,  unsealed, 
Saw  up  the  path  of  immortality. 


Far  into  bliss — saw  men,  immortal  men. 

Wide  wandering  from  the  way ;  eclipsed  in  night. 

Dark,  moonless,  moral  night;  living  like  beasts; 

Like  beasts  descending  to  the  grave,  untaught 

Of  life  to  come,  unsanctified,  unsaved: 

Who  strong,  though  seeming  weak ;  who  warlike, 

though 
Unarmed  with  bow  and  sword;  appearing  mad, 
Though  sounder  than  the  schools  alone  ere  made 
The  doctor's  head ;  devote  to  God  and  truth. 
And  sworn  to  man's  eternal  weal — ^beyond 
Repentance  sworn,  or  thought  of  turning  back  ; 
And  casting  far  behind  all  earthly  care, 
All  countryships,  all  national  regards 
And  enmities ;  all  narrow  bournes  of  state 
And  selfish  policy ;  beneath  their  feet 
Treading  all  fear  of  opposition  down; 
All  fear  of  danger ;  of  reproach  all  fear. 
And  evil  tongues ; — went  forth,  from  Britain  went, 
A  noiseless  band  of  heave?) ly  soldiery. 
From  out  the  armoury  of  God  equipped. 
Invincible,  to  conquer  sin  ;  to  blow 
The  trump  of  freedom  in  the  despot's  ear; 
To  tell  the  bruted  slave  his  manhood  high, 
His  birthright  liberty,  and  in  his  hand 
To  put  the  writ  of  manumission,  signed 
By  God's  own  signature  :  to  drive  away 
From  earth  the  dark  infernal  legionry 
Of  superstition,  ignorance,  and  hell: 
High  on  the  pagan  hills,  where  Satan  sat 
Encamped,  and  o'er  the  subject  kingdoms  threw 
Perpetual  night,  to  plant  Immanuel's  cross, 
The  ensign  of  the  Gospel,  blazing  round 
Immortal  truth  ;  and  in  the  wilderness 
Of  human  waste  to  sow  eternal  life  ; 
And  from  the  rock,  where  sin,  with  horrid  yell, 
Devoured  its  victims  unredeemed,  to  raise 
The  melody  of  grateful  hearts  to  Heaven ; 
To  fasehood,  truth ;  to  pride,  humility ; 
To  insult,  meekness;  pardon,  to  revenge ; 
To  stubborn  prejudice,  unwearied  zeal; 
To  censure,  unaccusing  minds ;  to  stripes, 
Long  suffering:  to  want  of  all  things,  hope ; 
To  death,  assured  faith  of  life  to  come, 
Opposing — these,  great  worthies,  rising,  shone 
Through  all  the  tribes  and  nations  of  mankind, 
Like  Hesper,  glorious  once  among  the  stars 
Of  twilight ;  and  around  them,  flocking,  stood. 
Arrayed  in  white,  the  people  they  had  saved. 

Great  Ocean  too,  that  morning,  thou,  the  call 
Of  restitution  heardst,  and  reverently 
To  the  last  trumpet's  voice  in  silence  listened ! 
Great  Ocean !  strongest  of  creation's  sons ! 
Unconquerable,  unreposed,  untired ; 
That  rolled  the  wild,  profound,  eternal  baas. 
In  Nature's  anthem,  and  made  music,  such 
Aspleased  theear  ofGod.    Original, 
Unmarred,  unfaded  work  of  Deity  ; 
And  imburlesqued  by  mortal's  puny  skill. 
From  age  to  age  enduring  and  unchanged : 
Majestical,  inimitable,  vast. 
Loud  uttering  satire  day  and  night  on' each 
Succeeding  race,  and  little  pompous  work 
Of  man.    Unfallen,  religions,  holy  sea ! 
Thou  bowedst  thy  glorious  head  to  none,  fearadst 

none, 
Heardst  none,  to  none  didst  honour,  but  to  God 
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Thf  miM^er— inly  Tr.>r.iv  '.^  tvj^iv^ 
Thif  ifr««t  <w^iiMnri(.      TJ  i<li«»T>>r«l  Ma  ! 

AiMf  iecr^  iuumm.  uiuubmnablv  dficp 
E^ffkssrh  til  Tjnr^if*  r^ur^,  aone  weac 
AiW  f^ami^  t^in.  '^  '«-l  7h«  voiuiera  :li4»re. 
Tr<im«(nil>vui  «»a  !  vnac  :.mft  'hn«i  lituii  3p 
Tftj  wv9»n  v.  :ii!^.  vul  wnn  :h7  wvadm  and  xocaw 

Bey^vn*!  he  arm  oi  Jieip.  -moeaH,  ^mmtexu, 
■'^.•iiftk  fr^n«i  anfi  fiv».  wjh  »«   '.nevr  w«ai:aaxui  war; 
And  />n  thy  tnore?.  men  •)(  a  'inMuanii  rnoea. 
For»r«  vki  S9irSaro*M.  tremb  in^  ibMd.  amazed. 

In€mtrvi^.  ^t^rmry  ;  ami  :;'»'i;5r»' 

And  wtmdereA  trul,  and  gpranped,  ar«d  grasped,  and 

gra«ped 
Agjain— Vyond  h*r  r«arh  ^lutrin^  all 
TW  ao^il  f/>  tak*  r  by  jjprea-  id*a  .n. 

And  woirwi«Ted  more,  and  fiett  their  Uuleneaa. 

^{f'porifyinK,  nnpoi lured  nea  ! 

Lorer  nn^^hangeahle  7  thy  ^'.btal  brea«t 

For  eirer  heayini^  to  'h«  loveiy  moon. 

TiMt  like  a  thy  and  holy  virgin,  robed 

lo  aaimly  white,  walked  ms^tly  in  the  beaTena. 

And  to  rhy  rveria«ting  lerenade 

Gave  fracioiM  andien/re ;  nor  was  wooed  in  vaiii. 

Tltat  morning,  (hoa,  rhaf  alaoihcred  not  beiisre, 

Sfifr  alepf ,  great  Ocean  !  laid  thy  waves  to  rest. 

And  haabed  thy  mighty  mintrrelay.     No  breath 

Thy  deep  eompoeore  trirred,  no  fin,  no  oar ; 

fike  beaary  newly  dead,  »o  cairn,  ao  still. 

Ho  lovely,  thoo,  beneath  the  light  that  fell 

From  angal'cbariou  cenfinelled  on  high, 

Repoaed,  and  listened,  and  saw  thy  living  diaage. 

Thy  dead  ariae.    Chary bdis  listened,  and  Seylla, 

And  savage  Euxine,  on  the  Thracian  beach. 

Lay  motirmless :  and  every  battle  ahip 

8tood  atill ;  and  ev^^  ship  of  merchandise. 

And  all  that  sailed,  of  every  name,  stood  stiU. 

Even  as  the  ahip  of  war,  fall  fledged  and  awift, 

like  some  fierce  bird  of  prey,  bore  on  her  foe. 

Opposing  with  as  fell  intent,  the  wind 

Fell  withered  from  her  wings,  that  idly  hang; 

The  stormy  bnllet,  by  the  cannon  thrown 

Uncivilly  against  the  heavenly  face 

Of  men,  half  sped,  sunk  harmlessly,  and  all 

Her  loud,  uncircumcised,  tempestuous  crew, 

How  ill  prepared   to  meet  their  God  \   were 

changed, 
Unchangeable — the  pilot  at  the  helm 
Wat  changed,  and  the  rough  captain,  while  he 

mouthed 
The  huge  enormous  oath.    The  fisherman, 
That  in  his  boat  expectant  watched  his  lines, 
Or  mended  on  the  shore  his  net,  and  sung, 
Happy  in  thoughtlessnetq,  some  careless  air, 
Heard  Time  depart,  and  felt  the  sadden  change. 
In  solitary  deep,  far  out  from  land,  * 

Or  steering  from  the  port  with  many  a  cheer, 
Or  while  returning  from  long  voyage,  fraught 
With  lusty  wealth,  rejoicing  to  have  escaped 
The  dangerous  main  and  plagues  of  foreign  climes, 
The  merchant  quaffed  his  native  air,  refreshed, 
And  saw  his  native  hills  in  (he  sun's  light 


Sermeiy  r,sr.  and  •finngni  'if  -npftrngs  giwir 
many  *iwn  oieaam  Mad.  aonopr  ipcnc 


_  am  mefloB— anwvnca  asm 
I  The  kneil  ^  Tune  ixcruu  <m  am 
I  And  in  die  rwtnii^ing  if  in  eye  ins 

All  earrhly.  periabed  aiL     As 

Fsoaaoi 


Renewed^  and  on  rbe  ansorrin^  iuilowa 
Front  poie  va  poia.  aucic  eovenng  ail  dK 
(Df  every  naaon  !»knr,  and  every  age. 


Wticrever  liepc  'soe  gram  a£  human 
Fasi'nriai  'irfia  »ii  a  "anman  io«L 
Wherever  coesed — obedient :»  the  call 
Of  God's  omnipoceaee.  ic  harried  on 
To  Bseec  ka  fiellow  parities,  rrnved, 
Reboili.  in  inior  indesmtnhle. 
No  atom  oc  his  spciLi  renxained  so  Death. 
From  hie  wtrjcur  arm  z  r  scfovi^er  sm 
Immoral  no'w  in  swil  tnd  body  boch. 
Beyond  his  reach,  xaod  ail  the  aooa  of  oaea 
'  Aad  saw  behind  his  valley  Ee  oniisared. 

i 

O  Death  I  with  what  in  eye  oc  desperate 
From  ont  thy  esipfied  raolrs.  zbaa  rbea  didsc  lank 
After  the  rnea  muJritades  of  ail 

I  Sfankind  \  Ah.  rhoa  hadst  been  the  terror 

'  And  murderer  of  all  of  voman  born. 

■  None  coald  escape  thee  !    In  thy  dnngeoQ 
Where  darkness  dwei:.  and  potnd 
And  iieartiii  silence,  riilanovisly  still. 

'  And  all  of  borribie  and  deadly  name,'- 

I  Tboa  salt's:  from  age  to  age^  insatiate. 

'  And  drank  the  blood  of  men.  and  gorged 

flesh. 
And  with  thy  iron  teeth  didst  grind  their 
To  powder — treading  out  beneath  thy  feet 
Their  very  names  and  memories:  the  blood 
Of  nations  could  not  slake  thy  parched  thnwt. 
No  bribe  could  boy  thy  favoar  for  an  boar, 

I  Or  mitigate  thy  ever  cruel  rage 
For  human  prey.     Gold,  beauty,  virtue,  youth ; 
Even  helpless  swaddled  innocency  failed 

]  To  soften  thy  heart  of  stone :  the  infant's  blood 
Pleased  well  thy  taste — and  while  the  mother 

■  wept, 

!  Bereaved  by  thee,  lonely  and  waste  in  woe. 
Thy  ever  grinding  jaws  devoured  her  too. 

Each  son  of  Adam's  family  beheld. 
Where'er  he  turned,  whatever  path  of  life 
He  trode,  thy  goblin  form  behind  him  stand, 
like  trusty  old  assassin,  in  his  aim 
Steady  and  sure  as  eye  of  destiny. 
With  scythe,  and  dart,  and  strength  invincible 
Equipped,  and  ever  menacing  his  life. 
He  turned  aside,  he  drowned  himself  in  sleep. 
In  wine,  in  pleasure ;  travelled,  voyaged,  sought 
Receipts  for  health  from  all  he  met ;  betook 
To  business  speculate ;  retired ;  returned 
Again  to  active  life ;  ogain  retired ; 
Returned ;  retired  again ;  prepared  to  die , 
Talked  of  thy  nothingness ;  conversed  of  life 
To  come ;  laughed  at  his  fears ;  filled  np  the  cap 
Drank  deep;    refrained;  filled  up;    regained 

again; 
Planned ;  built  him  round  with  splendour,  won 
applause ; 
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Made  large  alliances  with  men  and  things ; 
Read  deep  in  science  and  philosophy, 
To  fortify  his  soul ;  heard  lectnres  prove 
The  present  ill,  and  future  good ;  obserred 
His  pulse  beat  regular ;  extended  hope ; 
Thought,  dissipated  thought,  and  thought  again ; 
Indulged,  abstained,  and  tried  a  thousand  schemes, 
To  ward  thy  blow,  or  hide  thee  from  his  eye ; 
But  still  thy  gloomy  terrors,  dipped  in  sin. 
Before  him  frowned,  and  withered  all  his  joy. 
Still,  feared  and  hated  thing,  thy  ghostly  shape 
Stood  in  his  avenues  of  fairest  hope ; 
Unmannerly,  and  i^ninvited,  crept 
Into  his  haunts  of  moat  select  delight : 
Still  on  his  halls  of  mirth,  and  banqueting, 
And  revelry,  thy  shadowy  hand  was  seen 
Writing  thy  name  of— Death.    Vile  worm,  that 

gnawed 
The  root  of  all  his  happiness  terrene ;  the  gall 
Of  all  his  sweet ;  the  thorn  of  every  rose 
Of  earthly  bloom  ;  cloud  of  his  noon-day  sky ; 
Frost  of  his  spring ;  sigh  of  his  loudest  laugh ; 
Dark  spot  on  every  form  of  loveliness ; 
Rank  smell  amidst  his  rarest  spiceries ; 
Harsh  dissonance  of  all  his  harmony ; 
Reserve  of  every  promise,  and  the  if 
Of  all  to-morrows — now  beyond  thy  vale 
Stood  all  the  ransomed  multitude  of  men. 
Immortal  all ;  and  in  their  visions  saw 
Thy  visage  grim  no  more.    Great  payment  day ! 
Of  all  thou  ever  conquered,  none  was  left 
In  thy  unpeopled  realms,  so  populous  once. 
He,  at  whose  girdle  hangs  the  keys  of  death 
And  life — not  bought  but  with  the  blood  of  Him 
Who  wears,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  that  morn 
Dispelled  the  cloud  that  sat  so  long,  so  thick. 
So  heavy  o'er  thy  vale ;  opened  all  thy  doors, 
Unopened  before,  and  set  thy  prisoners  free. 
Vain  was  resistance,  and  to  follow  vain. 
In  thy  unveiled  caves,  and  solitudes 
Of  dark  and  dismal  emptiness,  thou  satt'st. 
Rolling  thy  hollow  eyes :  disabled  thing ! 
Helpless,  despised,  unpitied,  and  unfeared. 
Like  some  fallen  tyrant,  chained  in  sight  of  all 
The  people:  from  thee  dropped  thy  pointless 

dart ; 
Thy  terrors  withered  all ;  thy  ministers. 
Annihilated,  fell  before  thy  face ; 
And  on  thy  maw  eternal  hunger  seized. 

Nor  yet,  sad  monster !  wast  thou  left  alone. 
In  thy  dark  dens  some  phantoms  still  remained — 
Ambition,  Vanity,  and  earthly  Fame  ; 
Swollen  Ostentation,  meagre  Avarice, 
Mad  Superstition,  smooth  Hypocrisy, 
And  Bigotry  intolerant,  and  Fraud, 
And  wilful  Ignorance,  and  sullen  Pride ; 
Hot  Controversy,  and  the  subtile  ghost 
Of  Vain  Philosophy,  and  worldly  Hope, 
And  sweet-lipped  hollow-hearted  Flattery- 
All  these,  great  personages  once  on  earth. 
And  not  unfollowed,  nor  unprais<^,  were  left 
Thy  ever-unredeemed,  and  with  thee  driven 
To  Erebus,  through  whose  uncheered  wastes, 
Thou  mayest  chase  them,  with  thy  broken  scythe 
Fetching  vain  strokes,  to  all  eternity, 
Unsatisfied^  as  men  who,  in  the  days 
Of  Time,  their  unsubstantial  forms  pursued. 


BOOK  VIII. 


ANALYSIS. 

Description  of  the  world  assembled  for  final 
judgment :  all  former  distinctions  equalized ;  all 
waiting  in  expectation ;  vice  and  virtue,  good 
and  bad,  redeemed  and  unredeemed,  were  now 
the  only  distinctions  among  men. 

An  holy  radiance  shone  on  all  countenances  and 
revealed  the  inward  state  and  feeling,  the 
"  index  of  the  soul."  On  the  wicked  was  de- 
picted unutterable  despair ;  and  on  the  righte- 
ous, '*  in  measure  equal  to  the  soul's  advance 
in  virtue,"  it  became  the  "  lustre  of  the  face." 

Various  classes  of  the  assembly  are  particularized ; 
the  man  of  earthly  fame,  the  mighty  reasoner, 
the  theorist,  the  recluse,  the  bigoted  theologian* 
the  indolent,  the  sceptic,  the  follower  of  fashion, 
the  duteous  wife,  the  lunatic,  the  dishonest  judge, 
the  seducer,  the  duellist  and  suicide,  the  hypo- 
crite, the  slanderer,  the  false  priest,  the  envious 
man. 

The  word  of  God  was  not  properly  believed  by 
any  of  the  wicked ;  the  necessary  fruit  of  faith 
being  "truth,  temperance,  meekness,  holiness 
and  love." 


Reanimated  now,  and  dressed  in  robes 
Of  everlasting  wear,  in  the  last  pause 
Of  expectation,  stood  the  human  race; 
Buoyant  in  air,  or  covering  shore  and  sea, 
From  east  to  west,  thick  as  the  eared  grain 
In  golden  autumn  waved,  from  field  to  field, 
Profuse,  by  Nilus*  fertile  wave,  while  yet 
Earth  was,  and  men  wore  in  her  valleys  seen. 

Still  all  was  calm  in  heaven ;  nor  yet  appeared 
The  Judge :  nor  aught  appeared,  save  here  and 

there. 
On  wing  of  golden  plumage  borne  at  will, 
A  curious  angel,  that  from  out  the  skies. 
Now  glanced  a  look  on  man,  and  then  retired. 
As  calm  was  all  on  earth :  the  ministers 
Of  God's  unsparing  vengeance  waited,  still 
Unbid  :  no  sun,  no  moon,  no  star  gave  light : 
A  blest  and  holy  radiance,  travelled  far 
From  day  original,  fell  on  the  face 
Of  men,  and  every  countenance  revealed  ; 
Unpleasant  to  the  bad,  whose  visages 
Had  lost  all  guise  of  seeming  happiness. 
With  which  on  earth  such  pains  they  took  to 

hide 
Their  misery  in.    On  their  grim  features,  now 
The  plain  unvisored  index  of  the  soul, 
The  true  untampered  witness  of  the  heart, 
No  smile  of  hope,  no  look  of  vanity 
Beseeching  for  applause,  was  seen  ;  no  scowl 
Of  self-important,  all-despising  pride. 
That  once  upon  the  poor  and  needy  fell. 
Like  winter  on  the  unprotected  flower. 
Withering  their  very  being  to  d^cay. 
No  jesting  mirth,  no  wanton  leer  was  seen  : 
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Sqr  Inr  Jiiir««irf.  tint  i^-Trur  «u£  Tvauvem  : 
Tm  5vK.tr**  V  -cm  tamnttxi^  mii  n  xam'i 

?ir.  M  17  tur  ir»    %i  A  iari.  iuii  r,wis 
Tsut  ittri^^v.  lit;!,  Kul  'K*  *r»*r»3)c  »5it 

Far  ^^♦T  tiw^  vjt  \^xi.  i-x  e»»r  ii!»tx 
AS  Jwr  ».vi  >,ne-.y  ';ii.fp.  1.1  '.mii^iMn:!!  iy 

Aiki  frvr.  ii^r  <••»::  **«^-j'a.  iveioi"^  yir* 

Aj  «»rr»*  'A  (utr  m  a*tr  ^^ra  «L««-s«tft, 

fJirm^f  t%j^  ;  y»r  ryj**.  ff«»  all  aolut : 
f«  nrt-x,  vM  :^  >i«U'e  </  uk  bee. 


3f  w  'Srawt-  lor  jBizar?  xr  mw  toob 
3^tr  It  -luuNK  3R:aBiui  liar  jind  iUtt 

Xwr  iRmnc  nam  vuipar-  ixuk  waaaigiii 
-umixeir  .  Tmn»  i£  ^rvm:  jnmq. 
•ic  TmrT-  inii  ■•*»«**«»  "iis 
inwmttf  "jgsnaa.'vsi  inr 


a.  snupt^iTjm  tuc  it 
'>f-xnacoemc]i$%L  imt  lUTU'iuaanit 

Pxc  ;£  i»  'ifiit;ra  «:n  17  siirsi.  sue 
lasixm.  noa :  iJi:v  -joc  snai  aoc 

Of  ai»x9  'iior  iui:nzi«ii — p:ui '  iur  pausQeC  sr 
A:  v^sue^  *Ji5  a£a.:tr^<u»  Jiiuic  jcapel.  viae 
Of -wSfter  2I2CC  n  Tirurxl  iancKs  reaped ; 
W«<if«  rji  'js*  ixxan  ^iriifz.  fcrxzj^  za 
Aiii-:«r».-je  f«>L  x=£c  :.j  b*  m^sf  iaasai. 

For  p'UoTA  <x  beaTeslT  seed 


It  VM  »  Af  riA^e  «Memr>> :  none  of  all 

Atifii^  &'««  ft  in  *a«  mafijwj  *A  ana. 

!Co  !4ifj|r^  f/  ooivaH  ira:«  vaa  sees ;  no  mark. 

Of  tfe*  or  rank,  or  aanooal  attire ; 

Of  f'At^  ps*Atwmfm»X.  ot  urn  fJi  trade. 

Ufltrled  fe^fod  tbe  man  tto  onee  waa  eaOcd 

Mf  lord,  BiMerred,  ntMUfwed ;  and  tbe  aua 

f>f  fttjM««  rii^t  rewtrend  in  the  dialect 

Of  Time  addriatitd,  onrowoed,  oobeoefioed, 

Ufieorpmleot ;  nor  now  from  kim,  who  bore. 

With  eeremonkroj  graritf  of  step. 

And  iace  of  borrowed  [yAioem  o'erlaid. 

The  pmideT<Hu  book  before  fbe  awful  pheac. 

And  opened  and  thut  the  palpit'a  sacred  gates 

In  ftfle  of  wonderful  obterrancy. 

And  rererence  exceaaiTe,  in  tbe  beamt 

Of  ta^erdofal  aplendoar  loat,  or  if 

Obaerred,  comparuion  ridicaloua  acaroe 

Coold  aave  the  little,  pompooa,  humble  man 

From  laughter  of  the  people-— not  from  him 

Coold  be  dbtingubhed  then  the  prieac  nnthhed. 

ffone  leveea  held,  those  marts  where  princely 

smiles 
Were  sold  for  flattery,  and  obeisance  mean. 
Unfit  from  man  to  man ;  none  came,  or  went ; 
None  wished  to  draw  attention,  none  waa  poor. 
None  rich ;  none  yoang,  none  old,  deformed  none ; 
None  sought  for  place,  or  farour ;  none  had  aught 
To  give,  none  could  receire;  none  ruled,  none 

serred ; 
No  king,  no  subject  was ;  unscutcheoned  all, 
Uncrowned,  unplumed,  unhelmed,  unpedigreed ; 
Unlaced,  uncoroneted,  unbestarred. 
Nor  countryman  was  seen,  nor  citisen ; 
Republican,  nor  humble  advocate 
Of  monarchy ;  nor  idle  worahipper, 
Nor  beaded  papist,  nor  Mahometan ; 
EpiscopaUan  none,  nor  preabyter ; 


And  warred  ixz  wis^  13  ^pi^  hu 

Drore  froCT  ic  Ter;?*  cititii^.  ic 

Xo  ctask  !o  Lid*  b*T  ia  ;  baje-barc  ol  1 

In  wbidi  G-yi  cl^ix/td  no  prcperry,  nor 

Prepared  lor  iatm  a  p^a^e  is  keatreo,  ei 

Tet  did  these  nis  c^sdzarii^cs,  now  iargat, 

Bouk  largely  in  tbe  £2cay  eye  of  Tisje^ 

And  were  nctitc^^  fair ;  aod  lared  to  death 

Imnaoral  aoals.     Ba:  :hey  were  paA ;  lorall 

Ideal  now  was  pas: ;  realhy 

Alooe  reniaix;ed ;  and  good  and  bad,  redeemed 

And  unredeemed,  diftingnkbcd  sole  tbe  aoaa 

Of  men.    Each  to  his  proper  self  reduced, 

AjkI  undisguised,  was  what  his  seeming  skoiigAi 

The  mm  of  earhly  fame,  whom  comDon 
I  Made  boast  of  having  seen — who  scarce  ooold 
Tbe  ways  of  Time,  foi  eager  crowds  that  pt.ewcd 
To  60  him  homage,  and  pursued  his  ear 
With  endless  praise,  (or  deeds  unpraised  above. 
And  yoked  their  brutal  natures,  honoured  madi 
To  drag  his  chariot  on — unnoticed  stood, 
j  With  none  to  praise  him,  none  to  flatter  there. 


Blushing  and  dumb,  that  morning,  too,  waa  aeen 
The  mighty  reasoner ;  be  who  deeply  searched 
The  origin  of  things,  and  talked  of  good 
And  evil  much,  of  causea  and  effects. 
Of  mind  and  matter,  contradicting  all 
That  went  before  him,  and  himself,  the  while. 
The  laughing-sto^k  of  angels ;  diting  far 
Below  bis  depth,  to  fetch  reluctant  proof. 
That  he  himself  waa  mad  and  wicked  too. 
When  proud  and  ignorant  man,  he  meant  to  prove. 
That  God  had  made  tbe  universe  amise, 
And  sketched  a  better  plan.    Ah !  foolish 
He  could  not  trust  the  word  of  Heaven,  nor 
The  light  which  from  the  Bible  blazed — that  lamp 
Which  God  threw  from  hta  palace  down  to  eanh. 
To  guide  his  wandering  children  home — yet  leaned 
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His  cautious  faith  on  speculations  wild, 

And  visionary  theories  absurd, 

Prodigiously,  deliriously  absurd) 

Compared  with  which,  the  most  erroneous  flight 

That  poet  ever  took  when  warm  with  wine, 

Was  moderate  conjecturing : — ^he  saw, 

Weighed  in  the  balance  of  eternity. 

His  lore  how  light,  and  wished,  too  late,  that  he 

Had  staid  at  home,  and  learned  to  know  himself. 

And  done,  what  peasants  did^-disputed  less, 

And  more  obeyed.     Nor  less  he  grieved  his  time 

Misspent,  the  man  of  curious  research. 

Who  travelled  far  through  lands  of  hostile  clime, 

And  dangerous  inhabitant,  to  fix 

The  bounds  of  empires  past,  and  ascertain 

The  burial-place  of  heroes  never  bom ; 

Despising  present  things,  and  future  too, 

And  groping  in  the  dark  unsearchable 

Of  finished  year8 : — by  dreary  ruins  seen, 

And  dungeons  damp,  and  vaults  of  ancient  waste. 

With  spade  and  mattock,  delving  deep  to  raise 

Old  vases  and  dismembered  idols  rude ; 

With  matchless  perseverance  spelling  out 

Words  without  sense.    Poor  man !  he  clapped  his 

hands 
Enraptured,  when  he  found  a  manuscript 
That  spoke  of  pagan  gods ;  and  yet  forgot 
The  God  who  made  the  sea  and  sky — alas ! 
Forgot  that  trifling  was  a  sin ;  stored  much 
Of  dubious  stuflf,  but  laid  no  treasure  up 
In  heaven ;  on  mouldered  columns  scratched  his 

name, 
But  ne*er  inscribed  it  in  the  book  of  life. 

Unprofitable  seemed,  and  unapproved. 
That  day,  the  sullen,  self- vindictive  life  " 
Of  the  recluse :  with  crucifixes  hung. 
And  spells,  and  rosaries,  and  wooden  saints, 
Like  one  of  reason  reft,  he  journeyed  forth. 
In  show  of  miserable  poverty, 
And  chose  to  beg,  as  if  to  live  on  sweat 
Of  other  men,  had  promised  great  reward; 
On  his  own  flesh  inflicted  cruel  wounds. 
With  naked  foot  embraced  the  ice,  by  the  hour 
Said  mass,  and  did  most  grievous  penance  vile : 
And  then  retired  to  drink  the  filthy  cup 
Of  secret  wickedness,  and  fabricate 
All  lying  wonders,  by  the  untaught  received 
For  revelations  new.    Deluded  wretch ! 
Did  he  not  know,  that  the  most  Holy  One 
Required  a  cheerful  life  and  holy  heart  f 

Most  disappointed  in  that  crowd  of  men. 
The  man  of  subtle  controversy  stood. 
The  bigot  theologian — in  minute 
Distinctions  skilled,  and  doctrines  unreduced 
To  practice ;  in  debate  how  loud !  how  long ! 
How  dexterous !  in  christian  love,  how  cold  ! 
His  vain  conceits  were  orthodox  alone. 
The  immutable  and  heavenly  truth,  revealed 
By  God,  was  nought  to  him :  he  had  an  art, 
A  kind  of  hellish  charm,  that  made  the  lips 
Of  truth  speak  falsehood ;  to  his  liking  turned 
The  meaning  of  the  text ;  made  trifles  seem 
The  marrow  of  salvation  ;  to  a  word, 
A  name,  a  sect,  that  sounded  in  the  ear, 
And  to  the  eye  so  many  letters  showed. 
But  did  no  more — gave  value  infinite ; 
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Proved  still  his  reasoning  best,  and  his  belief. 
Though  propped  on  fancies,  wild  as  madmen's 

dreams, 
Most  rational,  most  scriptural,  most  sound; 
With  mortal  heresy  denouncing  all 
Who  in  his  arguments  could  see  no  force. 
On  points  of  faith  too  fine  for  human  sight. 
And  never  understood  in  heaven,  he  placed 
His  everlasting  hope,  undoubting  placed, 
And  died :  and  when  he  opened  his  ear,  prepared 
To  hear,  beyond  the  grave,  the  minstrelsy 
Of  bliss — he  heard,  alas  !  the  wail  of  woe. 
He  proved  all  creeds  false  but  his  own,  and  found 
At  last,  his  own  most  false — most  false,  because 
He  spent  his  lime  to  prove  all  others  so. 

O  love  destroying,  cursed  Bigotry ! 
Cursed  in  heaven,  but  cursed  more  in  hell, 
;  Where  millions  curse  thee,  and  must  ever  curse ! 
Religion's  most  abhorred  !  perdition's  most 
Forlorn!    God's  most  abandoned!    hell's  moat 

damned ! 
The  infidel,  who  turned  his  impious  war 
Against  the  walls  of  Zion,  on  the  rock 
Of  ages  built,  and  higher  than  the  clouds, 
Sinned,  and  received  his  due  reward ;  but  she 
Within  her  walls  sinned  more :  of  ignorance 
Begot,  her  daughter,  Persecution,  walked 
The  earth,  fronuage  to  age,  and  drank  the  blood 
Of  saints,  with  horrid  relish  drank  the  blood 
Of  God's  peculiar  children — and  was  drunk; 
And  in  her  drunkenness  dreamed  of  doing  good. 
The  supplicating  hand  of  innocence, 
That  made  the  tiger  mild,  and  in  his  wrath 
The  lion  pause — the  groans  of  suffering  most 
Severe,  were  nought  to  her :  she  laughed  at  groans; 
No  music  pleased  her  more ;  and  no  repast 
So  sweet  to  her  as  blood  of  men  redeemed 
By  blood  of  Christ.    Ambition's  self,  though  mad, 
And  nursed  on  human  gore,  with  her  compared 
Was  merciful.    Nor  did  she  always  rage : 
She  had  some  hours  of  meditation  set 
Apart,  wherein  she  to  her  study  went ; 
The  Inquisition,  model  most  complete 
Of  perfect  wickedness,  where  deeds  were  done 
Deeds !  let  them  ne'er  be  named, — and  sat  and 

planned 
Deliberately,  and  with  most  musing  pains, 
How,  to  extremest  thrill  of  agony. 
The  flesh,  and  blood,  and  souls  of  holy  men, 
Her  victims,  might  be  wrought ;  and  when  she  saw 
New  tortures  of  her  labouring  fancy  born, 
She  leaped  for  joy,  and  made  great  haste  to  try 
Their  force — well  pleased  to  hear  a  deeper  groan. 

But  now  her  day  of  mirth  was  past,  and  come 
Her  day  to  weep ;  her  day  of  bitter  groans. 
And  sorrow  unbemoaned ;  the  day  of  grief. 
And  wrath  rotributary  poured  in  full 
On  all  that  took  her  part.    The  man  of  sin. 
The  mystery  of  iniquity,  her  friend 
Sincere,  who  pardoned  sin,  unpardoned  still, 
And  in  the  name  of  God  blasphemed,  and  did 
All  wicked,  all  abominable  things, 
Most  abject  stood  that  day,  by  devils  hissed, 
And  by  the  looks  of  those  he  murdered,  scorched ; 
And  plagued  with  inward  shame  that  on  his  cheek 
Burned,  while  his  votaries  who  lell  the  earth. 
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Secure  of  blus,  around  him  undeceived 
Stood,  undeceivable  (ill  then ;  and  knew. 
Too  late,  him  fallible,  themselTes  accuned. 
And  all  their  paaaporti  and  certificates 
A  lie :  nor  disappointed  more,  nor  more 
Ashamed,  the  Mussulman,  when  he  saw  gnash 
His  teeth  and  wail,  whom  he  expected  Judge. 
All  these  were  damned  for  bigotry,  were  damned, 
Because  they  thought,  that  they  alone  senred  God, 
And  served  him  most,  when  most  they  disobeyed. 

Of  those  forlorn  and  sad,  thou  mightst  have 
marked 
in  number  most  innumerable  stand 
The  indolent :  too  lazy  these  to  make 
Inquiry  for  themselves,  (hey  stuck  (heir  iaith 
To  some  well  fatted  priest,  with  offerings  bribed 
To  bring  them  oracles  of  peace,  and  take 
Into  his  management  all  the  concerns 
Of  their  eternity:  managed  how  well 
They  knew  that  day,  and  might  have  sooner 

known, 
That  the  commandment  was :  Search  and  believe 
In  Me,  and  not  in  man  ;  who  leans  on  him 
Leans  on  a  broken  reed  that  will  impierce 
The  trusted  side.     I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
The  Ufe  alone,  and  there  is  none  besides. 

This  did  they  read,  and  yet  refused  to  search, 
To  search  what  easily  was  found,  and,  found, 
Of  price  uncountable.     Most  foolish,  they 
Thought  God  with  ignorance  pleased,  and  blinded 

faith 
That  took  no  root  in  reason,  purified 
With  holy  influence  of  his  Spirit  pure. 
So,  on  they  walked,  and  stumbled  in  the  light 
Of  noon,  because  they  would  not  open  their  eyes. 
Effect  how  snd  of  sloth  !  that  made  them  risk 
Their  piloting  to  the  eternal  dhore, 
To  one  who  could  mistake  the  lurid  flash 
Of  hell  for  heaven*s  true  star,  rather  than  bow 
The  knee,  and  by  one  fervent  word  obtain 
His  guidance  sure,  who  calls  the  stars  by  name. 
They  prayed  by  proxy,  and  at  second  hand 
Believed,  and  slept,  and  put  repentance  off. 
Until  the  knock  of  death  awoke  them,  when 
They  saw  ihcir  ignorance  both,  and  him  they  paid 
To  bargain  of  their  souls  *twixt  them  and  God, 
Fled,  and  began  repentance  without  end. 
How  did  they  wish,  that  morning,  as  they  stood 
With  blushing  covered,  they  had  for  themselves 
The  Scripture  searched,  had  for  themselves  be- 
lieved. 
And  made  acquaintance  with  the  Judge  ere  then ! 
Great  day  of  termination  to  the  joys 
Of  sin !  to  joys  that  grew  on  mortal  boughs — 
On  trees  whose  seed  fell  not  from  heaven,  whose 


top 
Reached  not  above  the  clouds.    From  such  alone 
The  epicure  took  all  his  meals ;  in  choice 
Of  morsels  for  the  body,  nice  he  was, 
And  scrupulous,  and  knew  all  wines  by  smell 
Or  taste,  and  every  composition  knew 
Of  cookery  ;  but  grossly  drank,  unskilled, 
The  cup  of  spiritual  pollution  up. 
That  sickened  his  soul  to  death,  while  yet  his  eyes 
Stood  out  with  fat :  his  feelings  were  his  guide ; 
He  ate,  and  drank,  and  slept,  and  took  all  joys,    | 


Forbid  and  unibrbid,  as  impulse  urged, 
,  Or  appetite ;  nor  asked  his  reason  why. 
He  said,  he  followed  iwture  still,  bat  lied  ; 
For  she  was  temperate  and  chaste,  he  foU 
Of  wine  and  all  adultery  ;  her  hem 
Was  holy,  most  unholy  his;  her  eye 
Was  pure,  his  shot  unhallowed  fire ;  her  lipe 
Sang  praise  to  God,  hb  uttered  oaths  profime; 
Her  breath  was  sweet,  his  rank  vrith  fool  debftoeh. 
Yet  pleaded  he  a  kind  and  feeling  heart. 
Even  when  he  left  a  neighbour*s  bed  defiled. 
Like  migratory  fowls  that  flocking  sailed 
From  isle  to  isle,  steering  by  sense  alone. 
Whither  the  clime  their  liking  best  beseemed ; 
So  he  was  guided  ;  so  he  moved  through  good 
And  evil,  right  and  wrong,  but  ah  !  to  fkte 
All  different :  they  slept  in  dust  unpained ; 
He  rose  that  day  to  suffer  endless  pain. 

Cured  of  his  unbelief,  the  sceptic  stood. 
Who  doubted  of  his  being  while  he  breathed ; 
Than  whom,  glossography  itself,  that  spoke 
Huge  folios  of  nonsense  every  hour. 
And  left,  surrounding  every  page,  its  mariui 
Of  prodigal  stupidity,  scarce  more 
Of  folly  raved.     The  tyrant  too,  who  sat 
In  grisly  council,  like  a  spider  couched, 
With  ministers  of  locust  countenance. 
And  made  alliances  to  rob  mankind. 
And  holy  termed — for  still  heneath  a  name 
Of  pious  sound  the  wicked  sought  to  veil 
Their  crimes — forgetful  of  his  right  divine. 
Trembled,  and  owned  oppression  was  of  heU; 
Nor  did  the  uncivil  robber,  who  unpursed 
The  traveller  on  the  highway  and  cut 
His  throat,  anticipate  severer  doom. 


In  that  assembly  there  was  one,  who,  while 
Beneath  the  sun,  aspired  to  be  a  fool : 
In  different  ages  known  by  different  names. 
Not  worth  repeating  here.     Be  this  enough : 
With  scrupulous  care  exact,  he  walked  the  rounds 
Of  fashionable  duty  ;  laughed  when  sad ; 
When  merry,  wept ;  deceiving,  was  deceived ; 
And  flattering,  flattered.    Fashion  was  his  god. 
Obsequiously  he  fell  before  iiis  shrine, 
In  slavish  plight,  and  trembled  to  ofiend. 
If  graveness  suited,  he  was  grave ;  if  else. 
He  travailed  sorely,  and  made  brief  repoee. 
To  work  the  proper  quantity  of  sin. 
In  all  submissive  to  its  changing  shape. 
Still  changing,  girded  he  his  vexed  frame. 
And  laughter  made  to  men  6f  sounder  head. 
Most  circumspect  he  was  of  bows,  and  nods. 
And  salutations ;  and  most  seriously 
And  deeply  meditated  he  of  dress ; 
And  in  his  dreams  saw  lace  and  ribands  fly. 
His  soul  was  nought — ^he  damned  it  every  day 
Unceremoniously.    Oh !  fool  of  fools ! 
Pleased  with  a  painted  smile,  he  flattered  on. 
Like  fly  of  gaudy  plume,  by  fiishion  driven. 
As  faded  leaves  by  Autumn's  wind,  till  Death 
Put  forth  his  hand  and  drew  him  out  of  sight. 
Oh !  fool  of  fools !  polite  to  man  ;  to  God 
Most  rude :  yet  had  he  many  rivals,  who. 
Age  after  age,  great  striving  made  to  be 
Ridiculous,  and  to  forget  they  had 
Immortal  souls— ihat  day  remembered  well. 
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Ab  rueful  stood  his  other  half,  as  wan 
Of  cheek :  small  her  ambition  was — ^but  strange. 
The  distaff,  needle,  all  domestic  cares, 
Religion,  children,  husband,  home,  were  things 
She  could  not  bear  the  thought  of;  bitter  drugs 
That  sickened  her  soul.    The  house  of  wanton 

mirth 
And  revelry,  the  mask,  the  dance,  she  loved, 
And  in  their  service  soul  and  body  spent 
iMost  cheerfully :  a  little  admiration, 
Or  true,  or  false,  no  matter  which,  pleased  her. 
And  o*er  the  wreck  of  fortune  lost,  and  health, 
And  peace,  and  an  eternity  of  bliss 
Lost,  made  her  sweetly  smile.    She  was  convinced 
That  God  had  made  her  greatly  out  of  taste. 
And  took  much  pains  to  make  herself  anew. 
Bedaubed  with  paint,  and  hung  with  ornaments 
Of  curious  selection— gaudy  toy  ! 
A  show  unpaid  for,  paying  to  be  seen  ! 
As  beggar  by  the  way,  most  humbly  asking 
The  alms  of  public  gaze — she  went  abroad ; 
Folly  admired,  and  indication  gave 
Of  envy  ;  cold  Civility  made  bows, 
And  smoothly  flattered  ;  Wisdom  shook  his  head ; 
And  Laughter  shaped  his  lip  into  a  smile  ; 
Sobriety  did  stare  ;  Forethought  grew  pale ; 
And  Modesty  hung  down  the  head  and  blushed ; 
And  Pity  wept,  ns  on  the  frothy  surge 
Of  fashion  tossed,  she  passed  them  by,  like  sail 
Before  some  devilish  blast,  and  got  no  time 
To  think,  and  never  thought,  till  on  the  rock 
She  dashed  of  ruin,  anguish,  and  despair. 

O  how  unlike  this  giddy  thing  in  Time ! 
And  at  the  day  of  judgment  how  unlike, 
The  modest,  meek,  retiring  dame !     Her  house 
Was  ordered  well ;  her  children  taught  the  way 
Of  life — who,  rising  up  in  honour,  called 
Her  blest.     Best  pleased  to  be  admired  at  home, 
And  hear  reflected  from  her  husband's  praise, 
Her  own,  she  sought  no  gaze  of  foreign  eye. 
His  praise  alone,  and  faithful  love,  and  trust 
Reposed,  was  happiness  enough  for  her. 
Yet  who  that  saw  her  pass,  and  heard  the  poor 
With  earnest  benedictions  on  her  steps 
Attend,  could  from  obeisance  keep  his  eye, 
Or  tongue  from  due  applause.     In  virtue  fair 
Adorned  with  modesty,  and  matron  grace 
Unspeakable,  and  love — her  face  was  like 
The  light,  most  welcome  to  the  eye  of  man ; 
Refreshing  most,  most  honoured,  most  desired 
Of  all  he  saw  in  the  dim  world  below. 
As  Morning  when  she  shed  her  golden  locks, 
And  on  the  dewy  top  of  Hermon  walked, 
Or  Zion  hill — so  glorious  was  her  path 
Old  men  beheld,  and  did  her  reverence, 
And  bade  their  daughters  look,  and  take  from 

her 
Example  of  their  future  life  ;  the  young 
Admired,  and  new  resolve  of  virtue  made. 
And  none  who  was  her  husband  asked  ;  his  air 
Serene,  and  countenance  of  joy,  the  sign 
Of  inward  satisfaction,  as  he  passed 
The  crowd,  or  sat  among  the  elders,  told. 
In  holiness  complete,  and  in  the  robes 
Of  saving  righteousness,  arrayed  for  heaven, 
How  fair,  that  day,  among  the  fair,  she  stood ! 
How  lovely  on  the  eternal  hills  her  steps  ! 


Restored  to  reason,  on  that  mom  appeared 
The  lunatic — who  raved  in  chains,  and  asked 
No  mercy  when  he  died.    Of  lunacy 
Innumerous  were  the  causes:  humbled  pride. 
Ambition  disappointed,  riches  lost, 
And  bodily  disease,  and  sorrow,  oft 
By  man  inflicted  on  his  brother  man ; 
Sorrow  that  made  the  reason  drunk,  and  jet 
Left  much  untasted — so  the  cup  was  filled ; 
Sorrow  that  like  an  ocean,  dark,  deep,  rough. 
And  shoreless,  rolled  its  billows  o*er  the  soul 
Perpetually,  and  without  hope  of  end. 

Take  one  example,  one  of  female  woe. 
Loved  by  a  father,  and  a  mother's  love. 
In  rural  peace  she  lived,  so  fair,  so  light 
Of  heart,  so  good,  and  young,  that  reason  scarce 
The  eye  could  credit ;  but  would  doubt,  as  she 
Did  stoop  to  pull  the  lily  or  the  rose 
From  morning's  dew,  if  it  reality 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  or  holy  vision,  saw, 
In  imagery  of  perfect  womanhood. 
But  short  her  bloom — her  happiness  was  short. 
One  saw  her  loveliness,  and  with  desire 
Unhallowed  burning,  to  her  ear  addressed 
Dishonest  words :  **  Her  favour  was  his  life, 
His  heaven ;  her  frown  his  woe,  his  night,  Itts 

death." 
With  turgid  phrase  thus  wove  in  flattery's  loom, 
He  on  her  womanish  nature  won,  and  age 
Suspicionless,  and  ruined  and  forsook : 
For  he  a  chosen  villain  was  at  heart. 
And  capable  of  deeds  that  durst  not  seek 
Repentance.    Soon  her  father  saw  her  shame ; 
His  heart  grew  stone  ;  he  drove  her  forth  to  want 
And  wintry  winds,  and  with  a  horrid  curse 
Pursued  her  ear,  forbidding  all  return. 

Upon  a  hoary  cliff  that  watched  the  sea, 
Her  babe  was  found — dead :  on  its  Uttle  cheek, 
The  tear  that  nature  bade  it  weep,  had  turned 
An  ice-drop,  sparkling  in  the  morning  beam ; 
And  to  the  turf  its  helpless  hands  were  frozen : 
For  she — the  woful  mother,  had  gone  mad. 
And  laid  it  down,  regardless  of  its  fate 
And  of  her  own.    Yet  had  she  many  days 
Of  sorrow  in  the  world,  but  never  wept. 
She  lived  on  alms ;  and  carried  in  her  hand 
Some  withered  stalks,  she  gathered  in  the  spring : 
When  any  asked  the  en  use,  she  smiled,  and  said. 
They  were  her  sisteis,  and  would  come  and 

watch 
Her  grave  when  she  was  dead.    She  never  spoke 
Of  her  deceiver,  father,  mother,  home. 
Or  child,  or  heaven,  or  hell,  or  God ;  but  still 
In  lonely  places  walked,  and  ever  gazed 
Upon  the  withered  stalks,  and  talked  to  them ; 
Till,  wasted  to  the  shadow  of  her  youth. 
With  woe  too  wide  to  see  beyond — she  died : 
Not  unatoned  for  by  imputed  blood. 
Nor  by  the  Spirit,  that  mysterious  works, 
Unsanctified.    Aloud  her  father  cursed 
That  day  his  guilty  pride,  which  would  not  own 
A  daughter,  whom  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
Was  not  ashamed  to  call  his  own ;  and  he 
Who  ruined  her,  read  from  her  holy  look. 
That  pierced  him  with  perdition  manifold. 
His  sentence;  burning  with  vindictive  fire. 
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The  judge  ih&t  took  a  bribe  ;  he  who  amias 
Pleaded  the  widow 'a  cause,  and  by  delay 
Delaying  ever,  made  the  law  at  night 
More  intricate  than  at  the  dawn,  and  on 
The  morrow  farther  from  a  cloae,  than  when 
The  sun  last  act,  till  he  who  in  the  auit 
Waa  poorest,  by  his  emptied  coffers,  proved 
His  cause  the  worst ;  and  he  that  had  the  bag 
Of  weight!  deceitful,  and  the  balance  false; 
And  he  that  with  a  fraudful  lip  deceived 
In  buying  or  in  selling  : — these,  that  mom, 
Found  custom  no  excuse  for  sin,  and  knew 
Plain  dealing  was  a  virtue,  but  too  late. 
And  he  that  was  supposed  to  do  nor  good 
Nor  ill,  surprised,  could  find  no  neutral  ground ; 
And  learned,  that  to  do  nothing  was  to  serve 
The  devil,  and  transgress  the  laws  of  God. 
The  noisy  quack,  that  by  profession  lied, 
And  uttered  falsehoods  of  enormous  size, 
With  countenance  as  grave  as  truth  beseemed  ; 
And  he  that  lied  for  pleasure,  whom  a  lust 
Of  bemg  heard,  and  making  people  stare, 
And  a  most  steadfast  haie  of  silence,  drove 
Far  wide  of  sacred  truth,  who  never  took 
The  pains  to  think  of  what  ho  was  to  say, 
But  still  made  haste  to  speak,  with  weary  tongue, 
Like  copious  stream  for  ever  flowing  on-^ 
Read  clearly  in  the  lettered  heavens  what  long 
Before  they  might  have  read  :  For  every  word 
Of  folly  you  this  day  shall  give  account; 
And  every  liar  shall  his  portion  have 
Among  the  cursed,  without  the  gates  of  life. 

With  groans  that  made  no  pause,  lamenting 
there 
Were  seen  the  duellist,  and  suicide : 
This  thought,  but  thought  amiss,  that  of  himself 
He  was  entire  proprietor ;  and  so, 
When  he  was  tired  of  time,  with  his  own  hand, 
He  opened  the  portals  of  eternity, 
And  sooner  than  the  devils  hoped,  arrived 
In  hell.     The  other,  of  resentment  quick, 
And,  for  a  word,  a  look,  a  gesture,  deemed 
Not  scrupulously  exact  in  all  respect. 
Prompt  to  revenge,  went  to  the  cited  6eld, 
For  double  murder  armed — his  own,  and  his 
That  as  himself  he  was  ordained  to  love. 
The  first  in  pagan-books  of  early  times, 
Was  heroism  pronounced,  and  greatly  praised. 
In  fashion^s  glossary  of  latter  days. 
The  last  was  honour  called,  and  spirit  high. 
Alas  !  'twas  mortal  spirit ;  honour  which 
Forgot  to  wake  at  the  last  trumpet's  voice. 
Bearing  the  signature  of  time  alone, 
Uncurrent  in  eternity,  and  base. 
Wise  men  suspected  this  before  ;  for  they 
Could  never  understand  what  honour  meant ; 
Or  why  that  should  be  honour  termed  which  made 
Man  murder  man,  and  broke  the  laws  of  God 
Most  wantonly.    Sometimes,  indeed,  the  grave, 
And  thfise  of  christian  creed  imagined,  spoke 
Admiringly  of  honour,  lauding  much 
The  noble  youth,  who,  after  many  rounda 
Of  boxing,  died :  or  to  the  pistol  shot, 
His  breast  exposed,  his  soul  to  endless  pain. 
But  they  who  most  admired,  and  understood 
This  honour  best,  and  on  its  altar  laid 
Their  lives*  most  obviously  were  foob :  and  what 


Fools  only,  and  the  wicked,  understood— 
The  wise  agreed,  was  some  delusive  Shade, 
That  with  the  mist  of  time  should  disappew. 

Great  day  of  revelation  !  in  the  grave 
The  hypocrite  had  left  his  mask,  and  stood 
In  naked  ugliness.     He  was  a  man 
Who  stole  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaxen. 
To  serve  the  devil  in  ;  in  virtue's  guiae 
Devoured  the  widow's  house  and  orphan's  bread ; 
In  holy  phrase  transacted  villanies 
That  common  sinners  durst  not  meddle  with. 
At  sacred  feast,  he  sat  among  the  aainta. 
And  with  his  guilty  hands  touched  holiest  things. 
And  none  of  sin  lamented  more,  or  sighed 
More  deeply,  or  with  graver  countenance. 
Or  longer  prayer,  wept  o'er  the  dying  man. 
Whose  infant  children,  at  the  moment,  ha 
Planned  how  to  rob:  in  sermon  style  he  bougfatv 
And  sold,  and  lied ;  and  salutations  made 
In  scripture  terms :  he  prayed  by  quantity. 
And  with  his  repetitions  long  and  loud. 
All  knees  were  weary  ;  with  one  hand  he  put 
A  penny  in  the  urn  of  poverty, 
And  with  the  other  took  a  shilling  out. 
On  charitable  lists — those  trumps  which  told 
The  public  ear,  who  had  in  secret  done 
The  poor  a  benefit,  and  half  the  alms 
They  told  of,  took  themselves  to  keep  them  aomid- 

ing— 
He  blazed  his  name,  more  pleased  to  have  it  there 
Than  in  the  book  of  life.    Seest  thou  the  man ! 
A  serpent  with  an  angel's  voice !  a  grave 
With  flowers  bestrewed !  and  yet  few  were  de- 
ceived. 
His  virtues  being  over-done,  his  face 
Too  grave,  his  prayers  too  long,  his  charitiea 
Too  pompously  attended,  and  his  speech 
Larded  too  frequently,  and  out  of  time 
With  serious  phraseology — were  rents 
That  in  his  garments  opened  in  spite  of  him. 
Through  which  the  well  accustomed  eye  could  fee 
The  rottenness  of  his  heart.  None  deeper  blosfaed. 
As  in  the  all-piercing  light  he  stood  exposed. 
No  longer  herding  with  the  holy  ones : 
Yet  still  he  tried  to  bring  his  countenance 
I'o  sanctimonious  seeming ;  but,  meanwhile. 
The  shame  within,  now  visible  to  all. 
His  purpose  baulked : — the  righteous  smiled,  and 

even 
Despair  itself  some  signs  of  laughter  gave. 
As  ineffectually  he  strove  to  wipe 
His  brow,  that  inward  guiltiness  defiled. 
Detected  wretch !  of  all  the  reprobate, 
None  seemed  maturer  for  the  flames  of  hell; 
Where  still  his  face,  from  ancient  custom,  wean 
A  holy  air,  which  says  to  all  that  pass 
Him  by  :  I  was  a  hypocrite  on  earth. 

That  was  the  hour  which  meaaured  out  to 
each. 
Impartially,  his  share  of  reputation  ! 
Correcting  all  mistakes,  and  from  the  name 
Of  the  good  man,  all  slanders  wiping  off. 
Good  name  was  dear  to  all :  without  it,  none 
Could  soundly  sleep  even  on  a  royal  bed  ; 
Or  drink  with  relish  from  a  cup  of  gold : 
And  with  it,  on  bis  borrowed  straw,  or  by 
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The  leafless  hedge,  beneath  the  open  heavens, 
The  weary  beggar  took  untroubled  rest. 
It  was  a  music  of  most  heavenly  tone, 
To  which  the  heart  leaped  joyfully,  and  all 
The  spirits  danced :  for  honest  fame,  men  laid 
Their  heads  upon  the  block,  and  while  the  axe 
Descended,  looked  and  smiled.    It  was  of  price 
Invaluable^ — riches,  health,  repose. 
Whole  kingdoms,  life,  were  given  for  it,  and  he 
Who  got  it  was  the  winner  still ;  and  he 
Who  sold  it,  durst  not  open  his  ear,  nor  look 
On  human  face,  he  knew  himself  so  vile. 
Yet  it,  with  all  its  preciousness,  was  due 
To  virtue,  and  around  her  should  have  shed. 
Unasked,  its  savoury  smell ;  but  Vice,  deformed 
Itself,  and  ugly,  and  of  flavour  rank, 
To  rob  fair  Virtue  of  so  sweet  an  incense, 
And  with  it  to  anoint  and  salve  its  own 
Rotten  ulcers,  and  perfume  the  path  that  led 
To  death,  strove  daily  by  a  thousand  means ; 
And  oft  succeeded  to  make  Virtue  sour 
In  the  world's  nostrils,  and  its  loathly  self 
Smell  sweetly.     Rumour  was  the  messenger 
Of  defamation — and  so  swift  that  none 
Could  be  the  first  to  tell  an  evil  tale ; 
And  was  withal  so  infamous  for  lies, 
That  he  who  of  her  sayings  on  his  creed 
The  fewest  entered,  was  deemed  wbest  man. 
The  fool,  and  many  who  had  credit  too 
For  wisdom,  grossly  swallowed  all  she  said 
Unsifted ;  and  although  at  every  word 
They  heard  her  contradict  herself,  and  saw 
Hourly  they  were  imposed  upon,  and  mocked. 
Yet  still  they  ran  to  hear  her  speak,  and  stared, 
And  wondered  much,  and  stood  aghast,  and  said — 
It  could  not  be  ;  and  while  they  blushed  for  shame 
At  their  own  faith,  and  seemed  to  doubt — ^be- 
lieved. 
And  whom  they  met,  with  many  sanctions,  told. 
So  did  experience  fail  to  teach  ;  so  hard 
It  was  to  learn  this  simple  truth,  confirmed 
At  every  corner  by  a  thousand  proofs — 
That  common  fame  most  impudently  lied. 

'Twas  Slander  filled  her  mouth  with  lying 

words ; 
Slander,  the  foulest  whelp  of  Sin :  the  man 
In  whom  this  spirit  entered  was  undone. 
His  tongue  was  set  on  fire  of  hell ;  his  heart 
Was  black  as  death;  his  legs  were  faint  with 

haste 
To  propagate  the  lie  his  soul  had  framed ; 
His  pillow  was  the  peace  of  families 
Destroyed,  the  sigh  of  innocence  reproached, 
Broken  friendships,  and  the  strife  of  brotherhoods: 
Yet  did  he  spare  his  sleep,  and  hear  the  clock 
Number  the  midnight  watches,  on  his  bed 
Devising  mischief  more :  and  early  rose. 
And  made  most  hellish  meals  of  good  men's 

names. 

From  door  to  door  you  might  have  seen  him 
speed. 
Or  placed  amidst  a  group  of  gaping  fools,' 
And  whispering  in  their  ears,  with  his  foul  lips. 
Peace  fled  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  made 
His  haunts :  and  like  a  moral  pestilence. 
Before  his  breath  the  healthy  shoots,  and  blooms 


Of  social  joy,  and  happiness,  decayed. 

Fools  only  in  his  company  were  seen. 

And  those  forsaken  of  God,  and  to  themselves 

Given  up :  the  prudent  shunned  hun,  and  his 

house. 
As  one  who  had  a  deadly  moral  plague. 
And  fain  would  all  have  shunned  him  at  the  day 
Of  judgment ;  but  in  vain.    All  who  gave  ear 
With  greediness,  or  wittingly  their  tongues 
Made  herald  to  his  lies,  around  him  wailed ; 
While  on  his  face,  thrown  back  by  injured  men, 
In  characters  of  ever-blushing  shame. 
Appeared  ten  thousand  slanders,  all  his  own. 

Among  the  accursed,  who  sought  a  hiding- 
place 
In  vain,  from  fierceness  of  Jehovah's  rage. 
And  from  the  hot  displeasure  of  the  Lamb, 
Most  wretched,  most  contemptible,  most  vile. 
Stood  the  false  priest,  and  in  his  conscience  felt 
The  fellest  gnaw  of  the  undying  Worm. 
And  so  he  might,  for  he  had  on  his  hands 
The  blood  of  souls,  that  would  not  wipe  away. 
Hear  what  he  was : — He  swore  in  sight  of  God, 
And  man,  to  preach  his  master,  Jesus  Christ; 
Yet  preached  himself:  he  swore  that  love  of  souls 
Alone,  had  drawn  him  to  the  church ;  yet  strewed 
The  path  that  led  to  hell  with  tempting  powers. 
And  in  the  ear  of  sinners,  as  they  took 
The  way  of  death,  he  whispered  peace :  he  swore 
Away  all  love  of  lucre,  all  desire 
Of  earthly  pomp,  and  yet  a  princely  seat 
He  liked,  and  to  the  clink  of  Mammon's  box 
Gave  most  rapacious  ear :  his  prophecies, 
He  swore,  were  from  the  Lord ;  and  yet  taught 

lies 
For  gain;  with  quackish  ointment   healed  the 

wounds 
And  bruises  of  the  soul  outside,  but  left 
Within  the  pestilent  matter,  unobserved, 
To  sap  the  moral  constitution  quite, 
And  soon  to  burst  again,  incurable. 
He  with  untempercd  mortar  daubed  the  walls 
Of  Zion,  saying.  Peace,  when  there  was  none. 
The  man  who  came  with  thirsty  soul  to  hear 
Of  Jesus,  went  away  unsatisfied :    . 
For  he  another  gospel  preached  than  Paul, 
And  one  that  had  no  Saviour  in*t.     And  yet 
His  life  was  worse.     Faith,  charity,  and  love, 
Humility,  forgiveness,  holiness, 
Were  words  well  lettered  in  his  sabbath  creed ; 
But  with  his  life  he  wrote  as  plain — revenge, 
Pride,  tyranny,  and  lust  of  wealth  and  power 
Inordinate,  lewdness  unashamed. 
He  was  a  wolf  in  clothing  of  the  lamb, 
That  stole  into  the  fold  of  God,  and  on 
The  blood  of  souls  which  he  did  sell  to  death. 
Grew  fat :  and  yet  when  any  would  have  turned 
Him  out,  he  cried  : — Touch  not  the  priest  of  God. 
And  that  he  was  anointed,  fools  believed: 
But  knew  that  day,  he  was  the  devil's  priest : 
Anointed  by  the  hands  of  Sin  and  Death, 
And  set  peculiarly  apart  to  ill,— 
While  on  him  smoked  the  vials  of  perdition 
Poured  measureless.    Ah  me  !  what  cursing  then 
Was  heaped  upon  his  head  by  ruined  souls, 
That  charged  him  with  their  murder,  as  he  stood 
With  eye  of  all  the  unredeemed,  most  sad. 
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Waiting  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  ! 

But  let  me  pause,  for  thou  hast  seen  his  place, 

And  punishment,  beyond  the  sphere  of  love. 

Much  was  removed  that  tempted  once  to  sin. 
Avarice  no  gold,  no  wine  the  drunkard  saw  : 
But  Envy  had  enough,  as  heretofore, 
To  fill  his  heart  with  gall  and  bitterness. 
What  made  the  man  of  envy  what  ho  was, 
Was  worth  in  others,  vileness  in  himself; 
A  lust  of  praise,  with  undeserving  deeds, 
And  conscious  poverty  of  soul :  and  still 
It  was  his  earnest  work  and  daily  toil 
With  lying  tongue,  to  make  the  noble  seem 
Mean  as  himself.     On  fame^s  high  hill  he  saw 
The  laurel  spread  its  everlasting  green, 
And  wished  to  climb:  but  felt  his  knees  too 

weak : 
And  stood  below,  unhappy,  laying  hands 
Upon  the  strong,  ascending  gloriously 
The  steps  of  honour,  bent  to  draw  them  back ; 
Involving  oft  the  brighiness  of  their  path 
In  mists  his  breath  had  raised.  Whenever  he  heard, 
As  oft  he  did,  of  joy  and  happiness, 
And  great  prosperity,  and  rising  worth, 
'Twas  like  a  wave  of  wormwood  o*er  his  soul 
Rolling  its  bitterness.    His  joy  was  woe : 
The  woe  of  others  :  when,  from  wealth  to  want, 
From  praises  to  reproach,  from  peace  to  strife, 
From  mirth  to  tears,  he  saw  a  brother  fall. 
Or  virtue  make  a  slip — his  dreams  were  sweet. 
But  chief  with  slander,  daughter  of  his  own. 
He  took  unhallowed  pleasure :  when  she  talked, 
And  with  her  filthy  lips  defiled  the  best, 
His  ear  drew  near ;  with  wide  attention  gaped 
His  mouth ;  his  eye,  well  pleased,  as  eager  gazed 
As  glutton,  when  the  dish  he  most  desired 
Was  placed  before  him ;  and  a  horrid  mirth, 
At  intervals,  with  laughter  shook  his  sides. 
The  critic,  too,  who,  for  a  bit  of  bread, 
In  book  that  fell  aside  before  the  ink 
Was  dry,  poured  forth  excessive  nonsense,  gave 
Him  much  delight.     The  critics— some,  but  few, 
Were  worthy  men  :  and  earned  renown  which  had 
Immortal  roots :  but  most  were  weak  and  vile : 
And  as  a  cloudy  swarm  of  summer  flies. 
With  angry  hum  and  slender  lance,  beset 
The  sides  of  some  huge  animal ;  so  did 
They  buzz  about  the  illustrious  man,  and  fain 
With  his  immortal  honour,  down  the  stream 
Of  fame  would  have  descended ;  but  alas ! 
The  hand  of  Time  drove  them  away  :  they  were, 
Indeed,  a  simple  race  of  men,  who  had 
One  only  art,  which  taught  them  still  to  say — 
Whatever  was  done,  might  have  been  better 

done : 
And  with  this  art,  not  ill  to  learn,  they  made 
A  shift  to  live :  but  sometimes  too,  beneath 
The  dust  they  raised,  was  worth  awhile  obscured ; 
And  then  did  Envy  prophesy  and  laugh. 
O  Envy  !  hide  thy  bosom  !  hide  it  deep : 
A  thousand  snakes,  with  black  envenomed  mouths 
Nest  there,  and  hiss,  and  feed  through  all  thy 

heart ! 

Such  one  I  saw,  here  interposing,  said 
The  new  arrived,  in  that  dark  den  of  shame. 
Whom,  who  hath  seen  shall  never  wish  to  see 


Again :  before  him,  in  the  infernal  gloom. 
That  omnipresent  shape  of  Virtue  stood, ' 
On  which  he  ever  threw  his  eye;  and  like 
A  cinder  that  had  life  and  feeling,  seemed 
His  face,  with  inward  pining,  to  be  what 
He  could  not  be.    As  being  that  had  burned 
Continually  in  slow  consuming  fire. 
Half  an  eternity,  and  was  to  burn 
For  evermore,  he  looked.     Oh !  sight  to  be 
Forgotten  !  thought  too  horrible  to  think  ! 

But  say,  believing  in  such  woe  to  come, 
Such  dreadful  certainty  of  endless  pain. 
Could  beings  of  forecasting  mould,  as  thoa 
Entitlest  men,  deliberately  walk  on, 
Unscared,  and  overleap  their  own  belief 
Into  the  lake  of  ever  burning  fire  f 

Thy  tone  of  asking  seems  to  make  reply, 
And  rightly  seems  :  They  did  not  so  believe. 
Not  one  of  all  thou  saw'st  lament  and  wail 
In  Tophet,  perfectly  believed  the  word 
Of  God,  else  none  had  thither  gone.    Absard, 
To  think  that  beings  made  with  reason,  formed 
To  calculate,  compare,  choose,  and  reject. 
By  nature  taught,  and  self,  and  every  senee, 
To  choose  the  good  and  pass  the  evil  by. 
Could,  wiih  full  credence  of  a  time  to  come. 
When  all  the  wicked  should  be  really  damned. 
And  cast  beyond  the  sphere  of  light  and  lore. 
Have  persevered  in  ein  !   Too  foolish  this 
For  folly  in  its  prime.    Can  aught  that  thinks. 
And  wills,  choose  certain  evil  and  reject 
Good,  in  his  heart  believing  he  does  so  ? 
Could  man  choose  pain,  instead  of  endless  joyf 
Mad  supposition,  though  maintained  by  some 
Of  honest  mind.     Behold  a  man  condemned! 
Either  he  i)e*er  inquired,  and  therefore  he 
Could  not  believe ;  or  else  he  carelessly 
Inquired,  and  something  other  than  the  word 
Of  God  received  into  his  cheated  faith. 
And  therefore  he  did  not  believe,  but  down 
To  hell  descended,  leaning  on  a  lie. 
Faith  was  bewildered  much  by  men  who  meant 
To  make  it  clear — so  simple  in  itself; 
A  thought  so  rudimcntal  and  so  plain. 
That  none  by  comment  could  it  plainer  make. 
All  faith  was  one :  in  object,  not  in  kind 
The  difference  lay.     The  faith  that  saved  a  soal. 
And  that  which  in  the  common  truth  believed. 
In  essence  were  the  same.   Hear  then,  what  faith. 
True,  Christian  faith,  which  brought  salTation, 

was : — 
Belief  in  all  that  God  revealed  to  men  : 
Observe — in  all  that  God  revealed  to  men  ; 
In  all  he  promised,  threatened,  commanded,  said. 
Without  exception,  and  without  a  doubt. 
Who  thus  believed,  being  by  the  Spirit  touched. 
As  naturally  the  fruits  of  faith  produced — 
Truth,    temperance,    meekness,    holiness,    and 

love — 
As  human  eye  from  darkness  sought  the  light. 
How  could  he  else  f    If  he  who  had  6nn  fiiith 
The  morrow's  sun  should  rise,  ordered  aflain 
Accordingly ;  if  he  who  had  firm  faith 
That  spring,  and  summer,  and  autumnal  days 
Should  pass  away,  and  winter  really  come. 
Prepared  accordingly;  if  he  who  saw 
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A  bolt  of  death  approaching,  turned  aside 
And  let  it  paaa ;  as  surely  did  the  man 
Who  verily  believed  the  word  of  God, 
Though  erring  whiles,  its  general  laws  obey, 
Turn   back  from  hell,  and  take    the  way  to 
heaven. 

That  faith  was  necessary,  some  alleged, 
Unreined  and  uncontrollable  by  will. 
Invention  savouring  much  of  hell !     Indeed, 
It  was  the  master-stroke  of  wickedness. 
Last  efTort  of  Abaddon's  council  dark. 
To  make  man  think  himself  a  slave  to  fate. 
And  worst  of  all,  a  slave  to  fate  in  faith. 
For  thus  'twas  reasoned  then : — From  faith  alone. 
And  from  opinion,  springs  all  action :  hence, 
If  faith's  compelled,  so  is  all  action  too : 
But  deeds  compelled  are  not  accountable  ; 
So  man  is  not  amenable  to  God. 

Arguing  that  brought  such  monstrous  birth, 

though  good 
It  seemed,  must  have  been  false:  most  false  it 

was. 
And  by  the  book  of  God  condemned  throughout. 
We  freely  own  that  truth,  when  set  before 
The  mind,  with  perfect  evidence,  compelled 
Belief:  but  error  lacked  such  witness  still. 
And  none,  who  now  lament  in  moral  night, 
The  word  of  God  refused  on  evidence 
That  might  not  have  been  set  aside,  as  false. 
To  reason,  try,  choose  and  reject,  was  free : 
Hence  God,  by  faith,  acquitted,  or  condemned ; 
Hence  righteous  men,  with  liberty  of  will 
Believed  ;  and  hence  thou  saw'st  in  Erebus, 
The  wicked,  who  as  freely  disbelieved 
What  else  had  led  them  to  the  land  of  life. 


BOOK   IX, 


ANALYSIS. 

An  apostrophe  to  Religion,  Virtue,  Piety,  or  love 
of  Holiness. 

Description  of  several  classes  of  the  redeemed. 
The  faithful  minister,  the  true  philosopher,  the 
righteous  governor,  the  uncorrupted  statesman, 
the  brave  general,  the  man  of  active  benevolence 
and  charity,  the  Christian  bard.  And  the  most 
numerous  among  the  saved  were  such,  who  on 
earth  were  eclipsed  by  lowly  circumstances, 
many  of  whom  were  seen  '*  highest  and  first  in 
honour." 

Suddenly  an  innumerous  host  of  angels,  headed  by 
Michael  and  Gabriel,  descended  from  heaven, 
sijently  and  without  song,  and  lifting  mankind 
into  mid  air,  parted  the  good  and  bad ;  to  the 
right  and  left,  the  good  to  weep  no  more,  and 
the  bad  never  to  smile  again ;  the  righteous 
placed  "beneath  a  crown  of  rosy  light,"  and 
the  wicked  were  driven  and  bound  under  a  cloud 
of  darkness,  where  stood  also  Satan  and  his  le- 
gion, awaiting  the  judgment  and  punishment 
due  to  their  rebellion. 


Fairest  of  those  that  left  the  calm  of  heaven 
And  ventured  down  to  man,  with  words  of  peace 
Daughter  of  Grace !  known  by  whatever  name, 
Religion  !  Virtue !  Piety !  or  Love 
Of  Holiness !  the  day  of  thy  reward 
Was  come.    Ah !  thou  wast  long  despised :  de* 

spised 
By  those  thou  wooedst  from  death  to  endless  life. 
Modest  and  meek,  in  garments  white  as  those 
That  seraphs  wear,  and  countenance  as  mild 
As  Mercy  looking  on  Repentance'  tear. 
With  eye  of  punty,  now  darted  up 
To  God's  eternal  throne,  now  humbly  bent 
Upon  thyself,  and  weeping  down  thy  cheek 
That  glowed  with  universal  love  immense, 
A  tear,  pure  as  the  dews  that  fall  in  heaven  ; 
In  thy  left  hand,  the  olive  branch,  and  in 
Thy  right,  the  crown  of  immortality— 
With  noiseless  foot,  thou  walkedst  the  vales  of 

earth. 
Beseeching  men  from  age  to  age,  to  turn 
From  utter  death — to  turn  from  woe  to  bliss ; 
Beseeching  evermore,  and  evermore 
Despised — not  evermore  despised,  not  now, 
Not  at  the  day  of  doom :  most  lovely  then. 
Most  honourable  thou  appeared,  and  most 
To  be  desired.    The  guilty  heard  the  song 
Of  thy  redeemed,  how  loud !  and  saw  thy  face. 
How  fair ! — Alas !  it  was  too  late !  the  hour 
Of  making  friends  was  past ;  thy  favour  then 
Might  not  be  sought :  but  recollection,  sad 
And  accurate,  as  miser  counting  o'er 
And  o'er  again  the  sum  he  must  lay  out. 
Distinctly  in  the  wicked's  ear  rehearsed 
Each  opportunity  despised  and  lost ; 
While  on  them  gleamed  thy  holy  look,  that  like 
A  fiery  torrent  went  into  their  souls. 
The  day  of  thy  reward  was  come^ — the  day 
Of  great  remuneration  to  thy  friends; 
To  those,  known  by  whatever  name,  who  sought. 
In  every  place,  in  every  time,  to  do 
Unfeignedly  their  Maker's  will,  revealed, 
Or  gathered  else  from  nature's  school;  well 

pleased 
With  God's  applause  alone,  that,  like  a  stream 
Of  sweetest  melody,  at  still  of  night 
By  wanderer  heard,  in  their  most  secret  ear. 
For  ever  whispered.  Peace ;  and  as  a  string 
Of  kindred  tone  awoke,  their  inmost  soul. 
Responsive,  answered.  Peace ;  inquiring  still 
And  searching,  night  and  day,  to  know  their 

duty — 
When  known,  with  undisputing  trust,  with  love 
Unqpenchable,  with  zeal,  by  reason's  lamp 
Inflamed — performing;  and  to  Him,  by  whose 
Profound,  all -calculating  skill  alone. 
Results — results  even  of  the  slightest  act. 
Are  fully  grasped,  with  unsuspicious  faith. 
All  consequences  leaving  ;  to  abound 
Or  want  alike  prepared ;  who  knew  to  be 
Exalted  how,  and  how  to  be  abased ; 
How  best  to  live,  and  how  to  die  when  asked. 
Their  prayers  sincere,  their  alms  in  secret  done, 
Their  fightings  with  themselves,  their  abstinence 
From  pleasure,  though  by  mortal  eye  unseen, 
Their  hearts  of  resignation  to  the  will 
Of  Heaven,  their  patient  bearing  of  reproach 
And  shame,  their  charity,  and  faith,  and  hope. 
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Thou  didflt  remember,  and  in  full  repaid. 

No  bankrupt  thou,  who  at  the  bargained  hour 

Of  payment  due,  sent  to  his  creditors 

A  tale  of  losses  and  mischances  long. 

Insured  by  God  himself,  and  from  the  stores 

And  treasures  of  his  wealth  at  will  supplied, 

Religion !  thou  alone,  of  all  that  men, 

On  Earth,  gave  credit,  to  be  reimbursed 

On  the  other  side  the  grave,  didst  keep  thy  word, 

Thy  day,  and  all  thy  promises  fulfilled. 

As  in  the  mind,  rich  with  unborrowed  wealth. 
Where  multitudes  of  thoughts  for  utterance  strive, 
And  all  so  fair,  that  each  seems  worthy  first 
To  enter  on  the  tongue,  and  from  the  lips 
Have  passage  forth, — selection  hesitates. 
Perplexed,  and  loses  time  ;  anxious,  since  all 
Cannot  he  taken,  to  take  the  best ;  and  yet 
Afraid,  lest  what  be  left  be  worthier  still ; 
And  grieving  much,  where  all  so  goodly  look, 
To  leave  rejected  one,  or  in  the  rear 
Let  any  be  obscured :  so  did  the  bard. 
Though  not  unskilled,  as  on  that  multitude 
Of  men,  who  once  awoke  to  judgment,  he 
Threw  back  reflection,  hesitating,  pause. 
For  as  his  harp,  in  tone  severe,  had  sung 
What  figure  the  most  famous  sinners  made, 
When  from  the  grave  they  rose  unmasked ;  so 

did 
He  wish  to  character  the  good :  but  yet 
Among  so  many,  glorious  all,  all  worth 
Immortal  fame,  with  whom  begin,  with  whom 
To  end,  was  difHcuIt  to  choose ;  and  long 
His  auditors,  upon  the  tiptoe  raised 
Of  expectation,  might  have  kept,  had  not 
His  eye — for  so  it  is  in  heaven,  that  what 
Is  needed  always  is  at  hand — beheld, 
That  moment,  on  a  mountain  near  the  throne 
Of  God,  the  most  renowned  of  the  redeemed 
Rejoicing ;  nor  who  first,  who  most  to  praise, 
Debated  more ;  but  thus,  with  sweeter  note, 
Well  pleased  to  sing,  with  highest  eulogy. 
And  first,  whom  God  applauded  most, — began. 

With  patient  ear,  thou  now  hast  heard — though 
whiles 
Aside  digressing,  ancient  feeling  turned 
My  lyre, — what  shame  the  wicked  had  that  day ; 
What  wailing,  what  remorse :  so  hear  in  brief, 
How  bold    the   righteous  stood — the  men   re- 
deemed ! 
How  fair  in  virtue  !  and  in  hope  how  glad  ! 
And  first  among  the  holy  shone,  as  best 
Became,  the  faithful  minister  of  God. 

See  where  he  walks  on  yonder  mount,  that  lifts 
Its  summit  high,  on  the  right  hand  of  bliss! 
Sublime  in  glory !  talking  with  his  peers 
Of  the  Incarnate  Saviour's  love,  and  past 
Affliction,  lost  in  present  joy !    See  how 
His  face  with  heavenly  ardour  glows  !  and  bow 
His  hand,  enraptured,  strikes  the  golden  lyre  ! 
As  now  conversing  of  the  Lamb  once  slain. 
He  speaks ;  and  now,  from  vines  that  never  hear 
Of  winter,  but  in  monthly  harvest  yield 
Their  fruit  abundantly,  he  plucks  the  grapes 
Of  life  !  but  what  he  was  on  earth  it  most 
Behovf»s  to  say : — Elect  by  God  himself; 


i  Anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  set 
;  Apart  to  the  great  work  of  saving  men ; 
Instructed  fully  in  the  will  divine ; 
Supplied  with  grace  in  store,  as  need  might  ask; 
And  with  the  stamp  and  signature  of  heaven. 
Truth,  mercy,  patience,  holiness  and  lore, 
Accredited  ; — ^he  was  a  man  by  God, 
The  Lord,  commissioned  to  make  known  to  men, 
;  The  eternal  counsels ;  in  his  Master's  name. 
To  treat  with  them  of  everlasting  things  ; 
Of  life,  death,  bliss,  and  woe :  to  ofier  terms 
Of  pardon,  grace,  and  peace,  to  the  rebelled; 
To  teach  the  ignorant  soul ;  to  cheer  the  sad  ; 
!  To  bind,  to  loose  with  all  authority : 
I  To  give  the  feeble  strength,  the  hopeless  hope ; 
j  To  help  the  halting,  and  to  lead  the  blind ; 
To  warn  the  careless ;  heal  the  sick  of  heart ; 
Arouse  the  indolent ;  and  on  the  proud 
And  obstinate  offender,  to  denounce 
The  wrath  of  God.    All  other  men,  what  name 
Soe'er  they  bore,  whatever  office  held. 
If  lawful  held — the  magistrate  supreme. 
Or  else  subordinate,  were  chosen  by  men. 
Their  fellows,  and  from  men  derived  their  power, 
And  were  accountable  for  all  they  did 
To  men ;  but  he  alone  his  office  held 
Immediately  from  God,  from  God  received 
Authority,  and  was  to  none  but  God 
Amenable.    The  ciders  of  the  church. 
Indeed,  upon  him  laid  their  hands,  and  set 
Him  visibly  apart  to  preach  the  word 
Of  life ;  but  this  was  merely  outward  rite. 
And  decent  ceremonial,  performed 
On  all  alike ;  and  oft,  as  thou  hast  heard. 
Performed  on  those,  God  never  sent :  his  call. 
His  consecration,  his  anointing,  all 
Were  inward  ;  in  the  conscience  heard  and  felt. 
Thus  by  Jehovah  chosen  and  ordained. 
To  take  into  his  charge  the  souls  of  men ; 
And  for  his  trust  to  answer  at  the  day 
Of  judgment — great  plenipotent  of  heaven, 
.^nd  representative  of  God  on  earth — 
Fearless  of  men  and  devils ;  unabashed 
By  sin  enthroned,  or  mockery  of  a  prince ; 
Una  wed  by  armed  legions ;  unscduced 
By  ofiered  bribes ;  burning  with  love  to  souls 
Unquenchable,  and  mindful  still  of  his 
Great  charge  and  vast  responsibility. 
High  in  the  temple  of  the  living  God 
He  stood,  amidst  the  people,  and  declared 
Aloud  the  truth,  the  whole  revealed  truth. 
Ready  to  seal  it  with  his  blood.    Divine 
Resemblance  most  complete  !  with  mercy  now, 
And  love,  his  face,  illumed,  shone  gloriously ; 
And  frowning  now  indignantly,  it  seemed 
As  if  ofifended  Justice,  from  his  eye. 
Streamed  forth  vindictive  wrath!    Men  heard 

alarmed : 
The  uncircumcised  infidel  believed ; 
Light  thoughted  Mirth  grew  serious  and  wept ; 
The  laugh  profane  sunk  in  a  sigh  of  deep 
Repentance ;  the  blasphemer,  kneeling,  prayed. 
And,  prostrate  in  the  dust,  for  mercy  called ; 
And  cursed  old  forsaken  sinners  gnashed 
Their  teeth,  as  if  their  hour  had  been  arrived. 
Such  were  his  calling,  his  commission  such  : 
Yet  he  was  humble,  kind,  forgiving,  mcnk. 
Easy  to  be  entreated,  gracious,  mild  ; 
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And  with  all  patience  and  affection,  taught, 
Rebuked,  persuaded,  solaced,  counselled,  warned, 
In  fervent  style  and  manner.     Needy,  poor, 
And  dying  men,  like  music,  heard  his  feet 
Approach  their  beds ;  and  guilty  wretches  took 
New  hope,  and  in  his  prayers  wept  and  smiled, 
And  blessed  him,  as  they  died  forgiven ;  and  all 
Saw  in  his  face  contentment,  in  his  life. 
The  path  to  glory  and  perpetual  joy. 
Deep  learned  in  the  philosophy  of  heaven. 
He  searched  the  causes  out  of  good  and  ill. 
Profoundly  calculating  their  effects 
Far  past  the  bounds  of  time  ;  and  balancing. 
In  the  arithmetic  of  future  things. 
The  loss  and  profit  of  the  soul  to  all 
Eternity.     A  skilful  workman  he, 
In  God*s  great  moral  vineyard ;  what  to  prune 
With  cautious  hand,  he  knew  ;  what  to  uproot ; 
What  were  mere  weeds,  and  what  celestial  plants, 
Which  had  unfading  vigour  in  them,  knew  : 
Nor  knew  alone ;  but  watched  them  night  and 

day, 
And  reared  and  nourished  them,  till  fit  to  be 
Transplanted  to  the  Paradise  above. 

0  !  who  can  speak  his  praise  !  great,  bumble 
<    man ! 
He  in  the  current  of  destruction  stood, 
And  warned  the  sinner  of  his  woe ;  led  on 
ImmanuePs  armies  in  the  evil  day  ; 
And  with  the  everlasting  arms,  embraced 
Himself  around,  stood  in  the  dreadful  front 
Of  battle,  high,  and  warred  victoriously 
With  death  and  hell.  And  now  was  come  his  rest, 
His  triumph  day:  illustrious  like  a  sun. 
In  that  assembly,  he,  shining  from  far. 
Most  excellent  in  glory,  stood  assured. 
Waiting  the  promised  crowif^  the  promised  throne, 
The  welcome  and  approval  of  his  Lord. 
Nor  one  alone,  but  many — prophets,  priests 
Apostles,  great  reformers,  all  that  served 
Messiah  faithfully,  like  stars  appeared. 
Of  fairest  beam  ;  and  round  them  gathered,  clad 
In  white,  the  vouchers  of  their  ministry — 
The  flock  their  care  had  nourished,  fed,  and  saved. 

Nor  yet  in  common  glory,  blazing,  stood 
The  true  philosopher,  decided  friend 
Of  truth  and  man ;  determined  foe  of  all 
Deception, — calm,  collected,  patient,  wise. 
And  humble ;  undeceived  by  outward  shape 
Of  things;  by  fashion's  revelry  uncharmed; 
By  honour  unbewitched ; — he  left  the  chase 
Of  vanity,  and  all  the  quackeries 
Of  life,  to  fools  and  heroes,  or  whoe'er 
Desired  them  ;  and  with  reason,  much  despised. 
Traduced,  yet  heavenly  reason,  to  the  shade 
Retired — ^retired,  but  not  to  dream,  or  build 
Of  ghostly  fancies,  seen  in  the  deep  noon 
Of  sleep,  ill  balanced  theories;  retired, 
But  did  not  leave  mankind  ;  in  pity,  not 
In  wrath,  retired;  and  still,  though  distant,  kept 
His  eye  on  men  ;  at  proper  angle  took 
His  stand  to  see  them  better,  and  beyond 
The  clamour  which  the  bells  of  folly  made, 
That  most  had  hung  about  them,  to  consult 
With  nature,  how  their  madness  might  be  cured, 
And  how  their  true  substantial  comforts  might 
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Be  multiplied.     Religious  man !  what  God 
By  prophets,  priests,  evangelists,  revealed 
Of  sacred  truth,  he  thankfully  received, 
And,  by  its  light  directed,  went  in  search 
Of  more :  before  him,  darkness  fled  :  and  all 
The  goblin  tribe,  that  hung  upon  the  breasts 
Of  night,  and  haunted  still  the  moral  gloom,— 
With  shapeless  forms,  and  blue  infernal  lights. 
And  indistinct  and  devilish  whisperings, 
That  the  miseducated  fancies  vexed 
Of  superstitious  men, — at  his  approach. 
Dispersed  invisible.     Where'er  he  went. 
This  lesson  still  he  taught :  To  fear  no  ill 
But  sin,  no  being  but  Almighty  God. 
All'comprehendmg  sage  !  too  hard  alone 
For  him  was  man's  salvation  ;  all  besides. 
Of  use  or  comfort,  that  distinction  made 
Between  the  desperate  savage,  scarcely  raised 
Above  the  beast  whose  flesh  he  ate  undressed. 
And  the  most  polished  of  the  human  race. 
Was  product  of  his  persevering  search. 
Religion  owed  him  much,  as  from  the  false 
She  suffered  much  ;  for  still  his  main  design, 
In  all  his  contemplations,  was  to  trace 
The  wisdom,  providence,  and  love  of  God, 
And  to  his  fellows,  less  observant,  show 
Them  forth.    From  prejudice  redeemed,  with 

all 
His  passions  still,  above  the  common  world, 
Sublime  in  reason,  and  in  aim  sublime, 
He  sat,  and  on  the  marvellous  works  of  God, 
Sedately  thought :  now  glancing  up  his  eye 
Intelligent,  through  all  the  starry  dance ; 
And  penetrating  now  the  deep  remote 
Of  central  causes,  in  the  womb  opaque 
Of  matter  hid  ;  now,  with  inspection  nice, 
Entering  the  mystic  labyrinths  of  the  mind, 
Where  thought,  of  notice  ever  shy,  behind 
Thought  disappearing,  still  retired ;  and  still. 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  thought  awaken- 
ing thought, 
And   mingling  still   with   thought,  in   endleat 

maze, — 
Bewildered  observation :  now  with  eye. 
Yet  more  severely  purged,  looking  far  down 
Into  the  heart,  where  Passion  wove*  a  web 
Of  thousand  thousand  threads,  in  grain  and  bne 
All  different ;  then,  upward  venturing  whiles. 
But  reverently,  and  in  his  hand,  the  light 
Revealed,  near  the  eternal  throne,  he  gazed, 
Philosophizing  less  than  worshipping. 
Most  truly  great !  his  intellectual  strength. 
And  knowledge  vast,  to  men  of  lesser  mind 
Seemed  infinite  ;  yet  from  his  high  pursuits. 
And  reasonings  most  profound,  he  still  returned 
Home,  with  an  humbler  and  a  warmer  heart. 
And  none  so  lowly  bowed  before  his  God, 
As  none  so  well  His  awfiil  majesty 
And  goodness  comprehended ;  or  so  well 
His  own  dependency  and  weakness  knew. 

How  glorious  now !  with  vision  purified 
At  the  Essential  Truth,  entirely  free 
From  error,  he,  investigating  still — 
For  knowledge  is  not  found,  unsought,  in  haft- 

ven, — 
From  world  to  world  at  pleasure  roves,  on  winf 
Of  golden  ray  upborne ;  or,  at  the  feet 
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Of  heaven's  most  ancient  sages,  sitting,  hears 
New  wonders  of  the  wondrous  works  of  God. 

Illustrious  too,  that  morning,  stood  the  man 
Exalted  by  the  people,  to  the  throne 
Of  government,  established  on  the  base 
Of  justice,  liberty,  and  equal  right: 
Who,  in  his  countenance  sublime,  expressed 
A  nation's  majesty,  and  yet  was  meek 
And  humble  ;  and  in  royal  palace  gave 
Example  to  the  meanest,  of  the  fear 
Of  God,  and  all  integrity  of  life 
And  manners;  who,  august,  yet  lowly;  who, 
Severe,  yet  gracious ;  in  his  very  heart 
Detesting  all  oppression,  all  intent 
Of  private  aggrandizement :  and  the  first 
In  every  public  duty, — held  the  scales 
Of  justice,  and  as  the  law,  which  reigned  in  him, 
Commaiid<;d,  gave  rewards;  or  with  the  edge 
Vindictive,  smote, — now  light,  now  heavily, 
According  to  the  stature  of  the  crime. 
Conspicuous,  like  an  oak  of  healthiest  boagh, 
Deep  rooted  in  his  country's  love,  he  stood 
And  gave  his  hand  to  Virtue,  helping  up 
The  honest  man  to  honour  and  renown ; 
And  with  the  look  which  goodness  wears  in  wrath, 
Withering  the  very  blood  of  Knavery, 
And  from  his  presence  driving  far,  ashamed. 

Nor  less  remarkable,  among  the  blest, 
Appeared  the  man,  who,  in  the  senate-house, 
Watchful,  unhired,  unbribed,  and  uncomipt, 
And  party  only  to  the  common  weal. 
In  virtue's  a^'ful  rage,  pleaded  for  right, 
With  truth  so  clear,  with  argument  so  strong, 
With  action  so  sincere,  and  tone  so  loud 
And  deep,  as  made  the  despot  quake  behind 
His  adamantine  gates,  and  every  joint 
In  terror  smite  his  fellow-joint  relaxed ; 
Or,  marching  to  the  field,  in  burnished  steel. 
While,  frowning  on  his  brow,  tremendous  hung 
The  wrath  of  a  whole  people,  long  provoked,— 
Mustered  the  stormy  wings  of  war,  in  day 
Of  dreadful  deeds ;  and  led  the  battle  on, 
When  liberty,  swift  as  the  fires  of  heaven, 
In  fury  rode,  with  all  her  hosts,  and  threw 
The  tyrant  down  ;  or  drove  invasion  back. 
Illustrious  he — illustrious  all  appeared. 
Who  ruled  supreme  in  righteousness ;  or  held 
Inferior  place,  in  steadfast  rectitude 
Of  soul.    Peculiarly  severe  had  been 
The  nurture  of  their  youth;   their  knowledge 

great; 
Great  was  their  wisdom ;  great  their  cares,  and 

great 
Their  self-denial,  and  their  service  done 
To  God  and  man ;  and  great  was  their  reward 
At  hand,  proportioned  to  their  worthy  deeds. 

Breathe  all  thy  minstrelsy,  immortal  harp ! 
Breathe  numbers  warm  with  love,  while  I  riB- 

hearse — 
Delightful  theme !  resembling  the  songs 
Which,  day  and  night,  are  sung  before  the 

Lamb ! — 
Thy  praise,  O  Charity  !  thy  labours  most 
Divine ;  thy  sympathy  with  sighs,  and  tears. 
And  groans ;  thy  great,  thy  god-like  wish  to  heal 


All  misery,  all  fortune's  wounds ;  and  make 

The  soul  of  every  living  thing  rejoice. 

O  thou  wsst  needed  much  in  days  of  time! 

No  virtue,  half  so  much ;  none  half  so  fair : 

To  all  the  rem,  however  fine,  thou  gavest 

A  finishing  and  polish,  without  which 

No  man  e'er  entered  heaven.     Let  me  record 

His  praise, — the  msn  of  great  benevolence, 

Who  pressed  thee  closely  to  his  glowing  heart* 

And  to  thy  gentle  bidding  made  his  feet 

Swift  minister. — Of  all  mankind,  his  soul 

Was  most  in  harmony  with  heaven  :  as  one 

Sole  family  of  brothers,  sisters,  friends; 

One  in  their  origin,  one  in  their  rights 

To  all  the  common  gifts  of  providence, 

And  in  their  hopes,  their  joys,  and  sorrows  ona« 

He  viewed  the  universal  human  race. 

He  needed  not  a  law  of  state,  to  force 

Grudging  submission  to  the  law  of  God ; 

The  law  of  love  was  in  his  heart,  alive : 

What  he  possessed,  he  counted  not  his  own. 

But  like  a  faithful  steward,  in  a  house 

Of  public  alms,  what  freely  he  received, 

He  freely  gave  ;  distributing  to  all 

The  helpless,  the  last  mite  beyond  his  own 

Temperate  support,  and  reckoning  still  the  gift 

But  justice,  due  to  want ;  and  so  it  was ; 

Although  the  world,  with  compliment  not  iU 

Applied,  adorned  it  with  a  fairer  name. 

Nor  did  he  wait  till  to  his  door  the  voice 

Of  supplication  came,  but  went  abroad. 

With  foot  as  silent  as  the  starry  dews. 

In  search  of  misery  that  pined  unseen, 

And  would  not  ask.    And  who  can  tell  what 

sights 
He  saw !  what  groans  he  heard  in  that  cold  world 
Below  !  where  Sin,  in  league  with  gloomy  Death, 
Marched  daily  througn  the  length  and  breadth  of 

all 
The  land,  wasting  at  will,  and  making  earth. 
Fair  earth  !  a  lazar-house,  a  dungeon  dark. 
Where  Disappointment  fed  on  mined  Hope ; 
Where  Guilt,  worn  out,  leaned  on  the  triple  edge 
Of  want,  remorse,  despair;  where  Cruelty 
Reached  forth  a  cup  of  wormwood  to  the  lips 
Of  Sorrow,  that  to  deeper  Sorrow  wailed  ; 
Where  Mockery,  and  Disease,  and  Poverty, 
Met  miserable  Age,  erewhile  sore  bent 
With  his  own  burden  ;  while  the  arrowy  windo 
Of  winter  pierced  the  naked  orphan  babe. 
And  chilled  the  mother's  heart,  who  had  no  home ; 
And  where,  alas!  in  mid-time  of  his  day, 
The  honest  man,  robbed  by  some  villain's  hand. 
Or  with  long  sickness  pale,  and  paler  yet 
With  want  and  hunger,  oft  drank  bitter  draughts 
Of  his  own  tesrs,  and  had  no  bread  to  eat. 
Oh!   who  can  tell  what  sights  he  saw,  wha^ 

shapes 
Of  wretchedness !  or  who  describe  what  smiles 
Of  gratitude  illumed  the  face  of  woe. 
While  from  his  hand  he  gave  the  bounty  forth  f 
As  when  the  sun,  to  Cancer  wheeling  back. 
Returned  from  Capricorn,  and  showed  the  north. 
That  long  had  lain  in  cold  and  cheerless  night. 
His  beamy  countenance,  all  nature  then 
Rejoiced  together  glad  ;  the  flower  looked  up 
And  smiled ;  the  forest  from  his  locks  shook  off* 
The  hoary  frosts,  and  clapped  his  hands ;  the  birds 
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Awoke,  and,  singing,  rose  to  meet  the  day  ; 
And  from  his  hollow  den,  where  many  months 
He  slumbered  sad  in  darkness,  blythe  and  light 
Of  heart  the  savage  sprung ;  and  saw  again 
His  mountains  shine ;  and  with  new  songs  of  lore. 
Allured  the  virgin's  ear — so  did  the  house, 
The  prison-house  of  guilt,  and  all  the  abodes 
Of  unprovided  hopelessness,  revive, 
As  on  them  looked  the  sunny  messenger 
Of  charity ;  by  angels  tended  still, 
That  marked  his  deeds,  and  wrote  them  in  the 

book 
Of  God*s  remembrance: — careless  he  to  be 
Observed  of  men ;  or  have  each  mite  bestowed 
Recorded  punctually,  with  name  and  place. 
In  every  bill  of  news :  pleased  to  do  good. 
He  gave  and  sought  no  more — nor  questioned 

much, 
Nor  reasoned  who  deserved  ;  for  well  he  knew 
The  face  of  need.    Ah  me !  who  could  mistake  7 
The  shame  to  ask,  the  want  that  urged  within, 
Composed  a  look  so  perfectly  distinct 
From  all  else  human,  and  withal  so  full 
Of  misery,  that  none  could  pass  untouched 
And  be  a  christian ;  or  thereafter  claim. 
In  Any  form,  the  name  or  rights  of  man ; 
Or,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  lift  his  eye : 
^\  hilc  he,  in  name  of  Christ,  who  gave  the  poor 
A  cup  of  water,  or  a  bit  of  bread, 
Impatient  for  his  advent,  waiting  stood, 
Glowing  in  robes  of  love  and  holiness, 
Heaven's  fairest  dress !  and  round  him  ranged  in 

white, 
A  thousand  witnesses  appeared,  prepared 
To  tell  his  gracious  deeds  before  the  throne. 

Nor  unrenowned  among  the  most  renowned, 
Nor  'mong  the  fairest  unadmired,  that  mom, 
When  highest  fame  was  proof  of  highest  worth, 
Distinguished  stood  the  bard  ; — not  he,  who  sold 
The  incommunicable  heavenly  gift. 
To  Folly  ;  and  with  lyre  of  perfect  lone. 
Prepared  by  God  himself,  for  honest  praise- 
Vilest  of  traitors  !  most  dishonest  man ! — 
Sat  by  the  door  of  Ruin,  and  made  there 
A  melody  so  sweet,  and  in  the  mouth 
Of  drunkenness   and  debauch,  that  else   had 

croaked 
In  natural  discordance  jarring  harsh. 
Put  so  divine  a  song,  that  many  turned 
Aside,  and  entered  in  undone  ;  and  thought, 
Meanwhile,  it  was  the  gate  of  heaven ;  so  like 
An  angel's  voice  the  music  seemed :  nor  he, 
Who,  whining  grievously  of  damsel  coy. 
Or  blaming  fortune,  that  would  nothing  give 
For  doing  nought,  in  indolent  lament. 
Unprofitable,  passed  his  piteous  days, 
Making  himself  the  hero  of  his  tale- 
Deserving  ill  the  poet's  name.    But  he. 
The  bard,  by  God's  own  hand  anomted,  who, 
To  Virtue's  all-delighting  harmony. 
His  numbers  tuned;  who  from  the  fount  of  truth 
Poured  melody,  and  beauty  poured,  and  love, 
]n  holy  stream,  into  the  human  heart; 
And  from  the.  height  of  lofty  argument, 
Who  justified  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 
And  sung,  what  still  he  sings — approved  in  heaven, 


Terrestrial,  which  the  pure  celestial  fire 
Cooled,  and  restrained  in  part  his  flaming  winf. 

Philosophy  was  deemed  of  deeper  thought, 
And  judgment  more  severe  than  Poetry ; 
To  fable  she,  and  fancy  more  inclined. 
And  yet  if  Fancy,  as  was  understood, 
Was  of  creative  nature,  6r  of  power 
With  self- wrought  stuff  to  build  a  fabric  up. 
To  mortal  vision  wonderful  and  strange, 
Philosophy,  the  theoretic,  claimed 
Undoubtedly  the  first  and  highest  place 
In  Fancy's  favour :  her  material  souls ; 
Her  chance ;  her  atoms  shaped  alike ;  her  white 
Proved  black  ;  her  universal  nothing,  all ; 
And  all  her  wondrous  systems,  how  the  mind 
With  matter  met ;  how  man  was  free,  and  yet 
All  preordained ;  how  evil  first  began; 
And  chief,  her  speculations,  soarings  high, 
Of  the  eternal  uncreated  Mind, 
Which  left  all  reason  infinitely  far 
Behind — surprising  feat  of  theory  ! 
Were  pure  creation  of  her  own :  webs  wove 
Of  gossamer  in  Fancy's  lightest  loom ; 
And  no  where,  on  the  list  of  being  made 
By  God,  recorded :  but  her  look  meanwhile 
Was  grave  and  studious ;  and  many  thought 
She  reasoned  deeply,  when  she  wildly  raved. 


The  true,  legitimate,  anointed  bard. 
Whose  song  t^irough  ages  poured  its  melody. 
Was  most  severely  thoughtful,  most  minute 
And  accurate  of  observation,  most 
Familiarly  acquainted  with  all  modes 
And  phases  of  existence.    True,  no  doubt. 
He  had  originally  drunk,  from  out 
The  fount  of  life  and  love,  a  double  draught. 
That  gave,  whate'er  he  touched,  a  double  life ; 
But  this  was  mere  desire  at  first,  and  power 
Devoid  of  means  to  work  by  ;  need  was  still 
Of  persevering,  quick,  inspective  mood 
Of  mind,  of  faithful  memory,  vastly  stored. 
From  universal  being's  ample  field. 
With  knowledge;  and  a  judgment  sound  awl 

clear. 
Well  disciplined  in  nature's  rules  of  taste : 
Discerning  to  select,  arrange,  combine. 
From  infinite  variety,  and  still 
To  nature  true ;  and  guide  withal,  hard  task, 
The  sacred  living  impetus  divine, 
Discreetly  through  the  harmony  of  song. 
Completed  thus,  the  poet  sung ;  and  age 
To  age,  enraptured,  heard  his  measures  flow 
Enraptured,  for  he  poured  the  very  fat  * 

And  marrow  of  existence  through  his  verse; 
And  gave  the  soul — that  else  in  selfish  cold, 
Un warmed  by  kindred  interest,  had  lain — 
A  roomy  life,  a  glowing  relish  high, 
A  sweet  expansive  brotherhood  of  being,— 
Joy  answering  joy,  and  sigh  responding  sigh. 
Through  all  the  fibres  of  the  social  heart. 
Observant,  sympathetic,  sound  of  head. 
Upon  the  ocean  vast  of  human  thought. 
With  passion  rough  and  stormy,  venturing  oat. 
Even  as  the  living  billows  rolled,  he  threw 
His  numbers  over  them,  seized  as  they  were, 
And  to  perpetual  ages  left  them  fixed. 


Though  now  with  bolder  note,  above  the  damp    'To  each,  a  mirror  of  itself  displayed ; 
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Despair  (or  ever  lowenng  dark  or.  3Li  : 
And  Happineee  on  Vinue  imiling  fur. 

H«  wae  the  minuiter  of  £une ;  and  gmve 

To  whom  he  would  renown  ;  n<>r  mmed  hinself, 

A(:hoii;;h  deapinng  mach  (be  idiot  roar 

Of  popular  applause,  that  lodden  oft 

Unnarurallf  tormng,  whom  it  ouraed 

fiaelf  deroared. — the  laating  fame,  the  praiae 

Of  God  and  holy  men,  to  excellence  giTeo. 

Yet  leM  he  aought  hia  own  renown,  than  wiahed 

To  have  the  eternal  imagei  of  truth 

And  beaut f,  pictured  in  his  Terse,  admired. 

'Twaa  theae,  taking  immortal  abape  and  form 

Beneath  hia  eye,  that  charmed  hia  midnight  watch. 

And  oft  hia  aoul  with  awful  trannporta  abook, 

()t  ha ppineaa,  unt'elt  by  other  men. 

Thia  was  that  apell,  that  sorcery,  which  bound 

The  poet  to  the  lyre,  and  would  not  let 

Him  go  ;  that  hidden  mystery  of  joy. 

Which  made  him  sing  in  spite  of  fortune's  wont; 

And  was,  at  once,  both  motive  and  reward. 

Nor  now  among  the  choral  harps,  in  this 
The  native  clime  of  song,  are  those  unknown. 
With  higher  note  ascending,  who,  below, 
In  holy  ardour,  aimed  at  lofry  strains. 
Trae  faime  is  never  lost :  many,  whoae  names 
Were  honoured  much  on  E^arth,  sre  famous  here 
For  poetry,  and  with  archangel  harps. 
Hold  no  unequal  rivalry  in  sotig ; 
Leading  the  choirs  of  heaven,  in  numbers  high. 
In  numbers  ever  sweet  and  ever  new. 

Behold  them  yonder,  where  the  river  pure 
Flows  warbling  down  before  the  throne  of  God, 
And,  shading,  on  each  side,  the  tree  of  life 
Spreads  its  unfading  boughs !  see  how  they  shine, 
In  garments  white,  quaffing  deep  draughts  of  love, 
And  harping  on  their  harps,  n^  harmonies 
Preparing  for  the  ear  of  God,  Most  High ! 

Bat  why  should  I,  of  individual  worth. 
Of  individual  glory,  longer  sing  f 
No  (rue  believer  was  that  day  obscure ; 
No  holy  soul  but  had  enough  of  joy ; 
No  pious  wish  without  its  full  reward. 
Who  in  the  Father  and  the  Son  believed. 
With  faith  that  wrought  by  love  to  holy  deeds. 
And  purified  the  heart,  none  trembled  there. 
Nor  hnd  by  earthly  guise  his  rank  concealed  : 
Whether,  unknown,  he  tilled  the  ground  remote, 
Observant  of  the  seasons,  and  adored 
God  in  the  promise  yearly  verified, 
Of  seed'time,  harvest,  summer,  winter,  day 
And  night,  returning  duly  at  the  time 
Appointed ;  or  on  the  shadowy  mountain  side, 
Worshipped  at  dewy  eve,  watching  his  flocks ; 
Or,  trading,  saw  the  wonders  of  the  deep. 
And  as  the  needle  to  the  starry  pole 
Turned  constantly,  so  he  his  heart  to  God; 
Or  else,  in  servitude  severe,  was  taught 
To  break  the  bonds  of  sin  ;  or,  begging,  learned 
To  trust  the  Providence  that  fed  the  raven. 
And  clothed  the  lily  with  her  annual  gown. 

Most  numerous  indeed,  among  the  saved, 
And  many  too,  not  least  illustrious,  shone. 


The  men  wno  had  no  name  on  eanh:  ecfipaad 
By  lowly  cir«nime;ance,  they  Kved  unknowii; 
Uke  snneam  thai  in  the  desert  warbles  clear. 
Still  onrnng,  as  it  goes,  the  herb  and  flower. 
Though  never  seen  ;  or  like  the  star  retired 
In  soUtndes  of  ether,  hr  beyuod 
.\Ii  agh:,  not  of  essential  splendour  I 
Though  shining  unobserved ;  none  i 
Devotion,  none  their  tears,  their  iaiih,  and  lova 
Which  burned  within  them,  both  to  God  and  BBan  * 
None  saw  but  God.    He.  in  his  bottle,  all 
Their  tears  preserved,  and  every  holy  wish 
Wrote  in  his  book ;  and  not  as  they  had  done. 
But  as  they  wished  with  all  their  heart  to  do. 
Arrayed  them  now  in  glory,  and  displayed. — 
No  longer  hid  by  coarse  nncourtly  garb — 
In  lustre  equal  to  their  inward  worth. 

Man*s  time  was  past,  and  his  eternity 
Begun !  no  fear  remained  of  change.    The  yowlli, 
Wtio,  in  the  glowing  mom  of  vigorous  life. 
High  reaching  after  great  religious  deeds. 
Was  suddenly  cut  off^  with  all  his  hopes 
In  sunny  bloom,  and  unaccomplished  left 
His  withered  aims,— saw  everlastmg  days 
Before  him  dawning  rise,  in  which  to  tichiere 
All  glorious  things,  and  get  himself  the  name 
That  jealous  Death  too  soon  forbade  on  earth. 


Old  things  had  passed  away,  and  all 
And  yet  of  all  the  new-begun,  nought  so 
Prodigious  difference  made,  in  the  aflfairs 
And  thoughts  of  every  man,  as  certainty. 
For  doubt,  all  doubt  was  gone,  of  every  kind ; 
Doubt  that  erewhile,  beneath  the  lowest  base 
Of  moral  reasonings,  deepest  laid,  crept  in. 
And  made  the  strongest,  best  cemented  towers 
Of  human  workmanship,  so  weakly  shake. 
And  to  their  lofty  tops  so  waver  still. 
That  those  who  bbilt  them,  feared  their  andden 

fall. 
But  doubt,  all  doubt  was  past ;  and  in  its  place. 
To  every  thought  that  in  the  heart  of  man 
Was  present,  now  had  come  an  absolute, 
Unquestionable  certainty,  which  gave 
To  each  decision  of  the  mind,  immense 
Importance,  raising  to  its  proper  height 
The  sequent  tide  of  passion,  whether  joy 
Or  grief.    The  good  man  knew,  in  very  tratb« 
That  he  was  saved  to  all  eternity, 
And  feared  no  more ;  the  bad  had  proof  complete. 
That  he  was  damned  for  ever  ;  and  believed 
Entirely,  that  on  every  wicked  soul 
Anguish  should  come,  and  wrath  and  utter  woe. 

Knowledge  was  much  increased,  but  wisdom 
more. 
The  film  of  Time,  that  still  before  the  sight 
Of  mortal  vision  danced,  and  led  the  best 
Astray,  pursuing  unsubstantial  dreams. 
Had  dropped  from  every  eye :  men  saw  that  they 
Had  vexed  themselves  in  vain,  to  understand 
What  now  no  hope  to  understand  remained  ; 
That  they  had  often  counted  evil  good. 
And  good  for  ill ;  laughed  when  they  should  have 

wept. 
And  wept  forlorn  when  God  intended  mirth. 
But  what  of  all  their  follies  past,  surprised 
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Them  most,  and  seemed  most  totally  insane 

And  unaccountable,  was  value  set 

On  objects  of  a  day ;  was  serious  grief, 

Or  joy,  for  loss,  or  gain  of  mortal  things; 

So  utterly  impossible  it  seemed, 

When  men  their  proper  interest  saw,  that  aught 

Of  terminable  kind,  that  aught  which  e*er 

Could  die,  or  cease  to  be,  however  named* 

Should  make  a  human  soul,  a  legal  heir 

Of  everlasting  years,  rejoice  or  weep 

In  earnest  mood  ;  for  nothing  now  seemed  worth 

A  thought,  but  had  eternal  bearing  in*t. 

Much  truth  had  been  assented  to  in  Time, 
Which  never,  till  this  day,  had  made  a  due 
Impression  on  the  heart.     Take  one  example ; 
Early  from  heaven  it  was  revealed,  and  oft 
Repeated  in  the  world,  from  pulpits  preached, 
And  penned  and  read  in  holy  books,  that  God 
Respected  not  the  persons  of  mankind. 
Had  this  been  truly  credited  and  felt. 
The  king,  in  purple  robe,  had  owned,  indeed, 
The  beggar  for  his  brother ;  pride  of  rank 
And  office  thawed  into  paternal  love  ; 
Oppression  feared  the  day  of  equal  rights, 
Predicted  ;  covetous  extortion  kept 
In  mind  the  hour  of  reckoning,  soon  to  come ; 
And  bribed  injustice  thought  of  being  judged, 
When  he  should  stand  on  equal  foot  beside 
The  man  he  wronged.    And  surely — nay,  'tis 

true. 
Most  true,  beyond  all  whispering  of  doubt. 
That  be,  who  lifted  up  the  reeking  scourge, 
Dripping  with  gore  from  the  slaveys  back,  before 
He  struck  again,  had  paused,  and  seriously 
Of  that  tribunal  thought,  where  God  himself 
Should  look  him  in  the  face,  and  ask  in  wrath. 
Why  didst  thou  this?    Man!   was  he  not  thy 

brother  f 
Bone  of  thy  bone,  and  flesh  and  blood  of  thine  f 
But  ah !  this  truth,  by  heaven  and  reason  taught. 
Was  never  fully  credited  on  earth. 
The  tilled,  flattered,  lofty  men  of  power. 
Whose  wealth  bought  verdicts  of  applause  for 

deeds 
Of  wickedness,  could  ne'er  beKeve  the  time 
Should  truly  come,  when  judgment  should  pro- 
ceed 
Impartially  against  them,  and  they,  too. 
Have  no  good  speaker  at  the  Judge's  ear. 
No  witnesses  to  bring  them  off  for  gold, 
No  power  to  turn  the  sentence  from  its  course ; 
And  they  of  low  estate,  who  saw  themselves, 
Day   after  day,  despised,  and  wronged,  and 

mocked. 
Without  redress,  could  scarcely  think  the  day 
Should  e'er  arrive,  when  they  in  truth  shotdd 

etand 
On  perfect  level  with  the  potentates 
And  princes  of  the  earth,  and  have  their  caote 
Examined  fairly,  and  their  rights  allowed. 
But  now  this  truth  was  felt,  believed  and  felt, 
That  men  were  really  of  a  common  stock ; 
That  no  man  ever  had  been  more  than  man. 

Much  prophecy^revealed  by  holy  bards. 
Who  sung  the  will  of  heaven  by  Judah*s  itreamt— 
Much  prophecy  that  waited  long,  the  scoff 


Of  lips  uncircumcised,  was  then  fiilfllled; 

To  the  last  tittle  scrupulously  fulfilled. 

It  was  foretold  by  those  of  ancient  days, 

A  time  should  come,  when  wickedness  should 

weep 
Abashed  ;  when  every  lofty  look  of  man 
Should  be  bowed  down,  and  all  his  haughtiness 
Made  low ;  when  righteousness  alone  should  lift 
The  head  in  glory,  and  rejoice  at  heart ; 
When  many,  first  in  splendour  and  renown, 
Should  be  most  vile ;  and  many,  lowest  once 
And  last  in  poverty's  obscurest  nook, 
Highest  and  flrst  in  honour  should  be  seen. 
Exalted ;  and  when  some,  when  all  the  good, 
Should  rise  to  glory,  and  eternal  life ; 
And  all  the  bad,  lamenting,  wake,  condemned 
To  shame,  contempt,  and  everlasting  grief. 

These  prophecies  had  tarried  long ;  so  long 
That  many  wagged  the  head,  and,  taunting,  asked^ 
When  shall  they  come  f  But  asked  nor  more,  nor 

mocked : 
For  the  reproach  of  prophecy  was  wiped 
Away,  and  every  word  of  God  found  true. 

And  O  !  what  change  of  state  !  what  change 
of  rank  ! 
In  that  assembly  every  where  was  seen  ! 
The  humble-hearted  laughed ;  the  lofty  moumsd ; 
And  every  man  according  to  his  works 
Wrought  in  the  body,  there  took  character. 

Thus  stood  they  mixed  !  all  generations  stood 
Of  all  mankind !  innumerable  throng ! 
Great  harvest  of  the  grave  !  waiting  the  will 
Of  Heaven,  attentively  and  silent  all. 
As  forest  spreading  out  beneath  the  calm 
Of  evening  skies,  when  even  the  single  leaf 
Is  hoard  distinctly  rustle  down  and  fall ; 
So  silent  they,  when  from  above,  the  sound 
Of  rapid  wheels  approached,  and  suddenly 
In  heaven  appeared  a  host  of  angels  strong, 
With  chariots  and  with  steeds  of  burning  fire : 
Cherub,  and  Seraph,  Thrones,  Dominions,  Pow- 
ers, 
Bright  in  celestial  armour,  dazzling,  rode : 
And  leading  in  the  front,  illustrious  shone 
Michael  and  Gabriel,  servants  long  approved 
In  high  commission, — girt  that  day  with  power. 
Which  nought  created,  man  or  devil,  might 
Resist :  nor  waited  gazing  long ;  but  quick 
Descending,  silently  and  without  song. 
As  servants  bent  to  do  their  master's  work, 
To  middle  air  they  raised  the  human  race, 
Above  the  path  long  travelled  by  the  sun ; 
And  as  a  shepherd  from  the  sheep  divides 
The  goats;  or  husbandman,  with  reaping  bands, 
In  harvest,  separates  the  precious  wheat, 
Selected  from  the  tares :  so  did  they  part 
Mankind, — the  good  and  bed,  to  right  and  left,— 
To  meet  no  more  ;  these  ne'er  again  to  smile ; 
Nor  tliose  to  weep ;  these  never  more  to  aharo 
Society  of  mercy  vrith  the  saints ; 
Nor,  henceforth,  those  to  suffer  with  the  Tile. 
Strange  parting !  not  for  hours,  nor  days,  nor 

months, 
Nor  for  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  yean  • 
But  for  a  whole  eternity !  tbongb  fit, 
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And  pleasant  to  the  righteous,  yet  \o  all 
Strange  and  most  strangely  felt!     The  sire,  to 

right 
Retiring,  saw  the  son,  sprung  from  his  loins, 
Beloyed  how  dearly  once — but  who  forgot, 
Too  soon,  in  sin*s  intoxicating  cup, 
The  father's  warnings  and  the  mother's  tears — 
Fall  to  the  left  among  the  reprobate. 
And  sons  redeemed,  beheld  the  fathers,  whom 
They  loved  and  honoured  once,  gathered  among 
The  wicked:  brothers,  sisters,  kinsmen,  friends; 
Husband  and  wife,  who  ate  at  the  same  board, 
And  under  the  same  roof,  united,  dwelt. 
From  youth  to  hoary  age,  bearing  the  chance 
And  change  of  time  together, — parted  then 
For  evermore.     But  none  whose  friendship  grew 
From  virtue's  pure  and  everlasting  root, 
Took  different  roads; — these,   knit  in   stricter 

bonds 
Of  amity,  embracing,  saw  no  more 
Death  with  his  scythe  stand  by,  nor  heard  the 

word, 
The  bitter  word,  which  closed  all  earthly  friend- 

ships. 
And  finished  every  feast  of  love — Farewell. 
Te  all,  strange  parting  !  to  the  wicked,  sad 
And  terrible !  new  horror  seized  them  while 
They  saw  the  saints  withdrawing,  and  with  them 
AH  hope  of  safety,  all  delay  of  wrath. 

Beneath  a  crown  of  rosy  light, — ^like  that 
Which  once  in  Goshen,  on  the  flocks,  and  herds, 
And  dwellings,  smiled,  of  Jacob,  while  the  land 
Of  Nile  was  dark  ;  or  like  the  pillar  bright 
df  sacred  6re,  that  stood  above  the  sons 
Of  Israel,  when  they  camped  at  midnight  by 
The  foot  of  Horeb,  or  the  desert  side 
Of  Sinai, — now  the  righteous  took  their  place, 
All  took  their  place,  who  ever  wished  to  go 
To  heaven,  for  heaven's  own  sake  ;  not  one  re- 
mained 
Among  the  accursed,  that  e'er  desired  with  all 
The  heart  to  be  redeemed  ;  that  ever  sought 
Submissively  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
Howe'er  it  crossed  his  own :  or  to  escape 
Hell,  for  aught  other  than  its  penal  fires. 
All  took  their  place  rejoicing,  and  beheld, 
In  centre  of  the  crown  of  golden  beams 
That  canopied  them  o'er,  these  grncious  words. 
Blushing  with  tints  of  love  : — Fear  not,  my  saints. 

To  other  sight  of  horrible  dismay, 
Jehovah's  ministers,  the  wicked  drove, 
And  left  them  bound  immoveable  in  chains 
Of  Justice :  o'er  their  heads  a  bowless  cloud 
Of  indignation  hung:  a  cloud  it  was 
Of  thick  and  utter  darkness ;  rolling,  like 
An  ocean,  tides  of  livid,  pitchy  flame ; 
With  thunders  charged,  and  lightnings  ruinous. 
And  red  with  forked  vengeance,  such  as  wounds 
The  soul ;  and  full  of  angry  shapes  of  wrath ; 
And  eddies,  whirling  with  tumultuous  fire ; 
And  forms  of  terror  raving  to  and  fro ; 
And  monsters,  unimagined  heretofore 
By  guilty  men  in  dreams  before  their  death, 
From  horrid  to  more  horrid  changing  still. 
In  hideous  movement  through  that  stormy  gulf: 
And  evermore  the  thunders,  murmuring,  spoke 


From  out  the  darkness,  uttering  loud  these  worde. 
Which  every  guilty  conscience  echoed  back  : 
"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not." 
Dread  words  !  that  barred  excuse,  and  threw  the 

weight 
Of  every  man's  perdition  on  himself 
Directly  home.     Dread  words  !  heard  then,  and 

heard 
For  ever  through  the  wastes  of  Erebus. 
•*  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not  l" 
These  were  the  words  which  glowed  upon  the 

sword. 
Whose  wrath  burned  fearfully  behind  the  cursed. 
As  they  were  driven  away  from  God  to  Tophet. 
**  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not !" 
These  are  the  words  to  which  the  harps  of  grief 
Are  strung  ;  and  to  the  chorus  of  the  damned. 
The  rocks  of  hell  repeat  them  evermore  ; 
Loud  echoed  through  the  caverns  of  despair, 
And  poured  in  thunder  on  the  ear  of  Woe. 

Nor  ruined  men  alone,  beneath  that  cloud, 
Trembled  :  there  Satan  and  his  legions  stood  ; 
Satan  the  first  and  eldest  sinner,  bound 
For  judgment:  he,  by  other  name,  held  once 
Conspicuous  rank  in  heaven  among  the  sons 
Of  happiness,  rejoicing  day  and  night: 
But  pride,  that  was  ashsmed  to  bow  to  God 
Most  high,  his  bosom  filled  with  hate,  his  face 
Made  black  with  envy,  and  in  his  eoul  begot 
Thoughts  guilty  of  rebellion  'gainst  the  throne 
Of  the  Eternal  Father  and  the  Son, — 
From  everlasting  buill  on  righteousness. 

Ask  not  how  pride,  in  one  created  pure, 
Could  grow  ;  or  sin  without  example  spring. 
Where  holiness  alone  was  sown :  esteem  *t 
Enough,  that  he,  as  every  being  made 
By  Ciod,  was  made  entirely  holy,  had 
The  will  of  God  before  him  set  for  law 
And  regulation  of  his  life  ;  and  power 
To  do  as  bid  ;  but  was,  meantime.  left  free. 
To  prove  his  worth,  his  gratitude,  his  love  ; 
How  proved  besides  f  for  how  could  service  done. 
That  might  not  else  have  been  withheld,  evince 
The  will  to  serve,  which,  rather  than  the  deed, 
God  doth  require,  ond  virtue  counts  alone? 
To  stand  or  fall,  to  do  or  leave  undone. 
Is  reason's  lofty  privilege,  denied 
To  all  below,  by  instinct  bound  to  fate, 
Unmeriting  alike  reward  or  blame. 

Thus  free,  the  Devil  chose  to  disobey 
The  will  of   God ;  and  was  thrown  out   from 

heaven, 
And  with  him  all  his  bad  example  stained  t 
Yet  not  to  niter  punishment  decreed. 
But  left  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  sin. 
In  tempting  and  seducing  msn — loo  soon. 
Too  easily  seduced  !     And  from  the  day. 
He  first  set  foot  on  earth — of  rancour  full. 
And  pride,  and  hate,  and  malice,  aud  revenge — 
He  set  himself,  with  most  felonious  aim. 
And  hellish  perseverance,  to  root  out 
All  good,  and  in  its  place  to  plant  all  ill ; 
To  rub  and  raze,  from  all  created  things. 
The  fair  and  holy  portraiture  divine. 
And  on  them  to  enatamp  his  features  grim ; 
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To  draw  all  creatures  ofTfroni  loyalty 

To  their  Creator ;  and  to  make  them  bow 

The  knee  to  him.     Nor  failed  of  great  success, 

As  populous  hell  this  day  can  testify. 

He  held  indeed  large  empire  in  the  world, 

Contending  proudly  with  the  King  of  heaven. 

To  him  temples  were  built,  and  sacrifice 

Of  costly  blood  upon  his  altars  flowed  ; 

And,  what  best  pleased  him,  for   in  show  he 

seemed 
Then  likest  God,  whole  notions  bowing  fell 
Before  him,  worshipping,  and  from  his  lips 
Entreated  oracles,  which  he,  by  priests — 
For  many  were  his  priests  in  every  age — 
Answered,  though  guessing  but  at  future  things, 
And  erring  oft,  yet  still  believed ;  so  well 
His  ignorance,  in  ambiguous  phrase,  he  veiled. 

Nor  needs  it  wonder,  that  with  man  once  fallen, 
His  tempting  should  succeed.     Large  was   his 

mind 
And  understanding ;  though  impaired  by  sin. 
Still  large  ;  and  constant  practice,  day  and  night, 
In  cunning,  guile,  and  all  hypocrisy, 
From  age  to  age,  gave  him  experience  vast 
In  sin*s  dark  tactics,  such  as  boyish  man, 
Unarmed  by  strength  divine,  could  ill  withstand. 
And  well  he  knew  his  weaker  side  ;  and  siill 
His  lures  with   baits  that   pleased   the  senses 

busked  ; 
To  his  impatient  passions  offering  terms 
Of  present  joy,  and  bribing  reason^s  eye 
With  earthly  wealth,  and  honours  near  at  band  ; 
Nor  failed  to  misadvise  his  future  hope 
And  fnith,  by  false  unkerneled  promises 
Of  heavens  of  sensual  gluttony  and  love. 
That  suited  best  their  grosser  appetites. 
Into  the  sinner's  heart,  who  lived  secure, 
And  feared  him  least,  he  entered  at  his  will. 
But  chief  he  chose  his  residence  in  courts, 
And  conclaves,  stirring  princes  up  to  acts 
Of  blood  and  tyranny;  and  moving  priests 
To  barter  truth,  and  swap  the  souls  of  men 
For  lusty  benefices,  and  address 
Of  lofty  sounding.     Nor  the  saints  elect. 
Who  walked  with  God,  in  virtue's  path  sublime. 
Did  he  not  sometimes  venture  to  molest ; 
In  dreams  and  moments  of  unguarded  thought. 
Suggesting  guilty  doubts  and  fears,  that  God 
Would  disappoint  their  hope ;  and  in  their  way 
Bestrewing  pleasures,  tongued  so  sweet,  and  so 
In  holy  garb  arrayed,  that  many  stooped. 
Believing  them  of  heavenly  sort,  and  fell; 
And  to  their  high  professions,  brought  disgrace 
And  scandal ;  to  themselves,  thereafter,  long 
And  bitter  nights  of  sore  repentance,  vexed 
With  shame,  unwonted  sorrow,  and  remorse. 
And  more  they  should  have  fallen,  and  more  hare 

wept. 
Had  not  their  guardian  angels, — who,  by  God 
Commissioned,  stood  beside  them  in  the  hour 
Of  danger,  whether  craft,  or  fierce  attack, 
To  Satan's  deepest  skill  opposing  skill 
More  deep,  and  to  his  strongest  arm,  an  arm 
More  strong, — upborne  them  in  their  hands,  and 

filled 
Their  souls  with  all  discernment,  quick,  to  pierce 
His  stratagems  and  fairest  shows  of  sin. 


Now,  like  a  roaring  lion,  up  and  down 
The  world,  destroying,  though  imsecn,  he  raged: 
And  now,  retiring  back  to  Tartarus, 
Far  back,  beneath  the  thick  of  guihiest  dark, 
Where  night  ne'er  heard  of  day,  in  council  grim 
He  sat,   with    ministers  whose    thoughts   werb 

damned. 
And  there  such  plans  devised,  as,  had  not  God 
Checked  and  restrained,  had  added  earth  entire 
To  hell,  and  uninhabited  left  heaven, 
Jehovah  unadored.     Nor  unscvere. 
Even  then,  his  punishment  deserved  :  the  Worm 
That  never  dies,  coiled  in  his  bosom,  gnawed 
Perpetually  ;  sin  after  sin,  brought  pang 
Succeeding  pang  ;  and  now  and  then  the  bolts 
Of  Zion's  King,  vindictive,  smote  his  soul 
With  fiery  woe  to  blast  his  proud  designs : 
And  gave  him  earnest  of  the  wrath  to  come. 
And  chief,  when  on  the  cross,  Messiah  said, 
"  'Tis  finished,"  did  the  edge  of  vengeance  smite 
Him  through,  and  all  his  gloomy  legions  touch 
With  new  despair.     But  yet,  to  be  the  first 
In  mischief,  to  have  armies  at  his  call. 
To  hold  dispute  with  God,  in  days  of  Time 
His  pride  and  malice  fed,  and  bore  him  up 
Above  the  worst  of  ruin  :  still,  to  plan 
And  act  great  deeds,  tho'  wicked,  brought  at  least 
The  recompense  which  nature  hath  attached 
To  all  activity,  and  aim  pursued 
With  perseverance,  good,  or  bad  ;  for  as. 
By  nature's  laws,  immutable  and  just. 
Enjoyment  stops  where  indolence  begins. 
And  purposeless,  to-morrow  borrowing  sloth. 
Itself,  heaps  on  its  shoulders  loads  of  woe, 
Too  heavy  to  be  borne  ;  so  industry,— 
To  meditate,  to  plan,  resolve,  perform, 
Which  in  itself  is  good — as  surely  brings 
Reward  of  good,  no  matter  what  be  done: 
And  such  reward  the  Devil  had,  as  long 
As  the  decrees  eternal  gave  him  space 
To  work :  but  now,  all  action  ceased  ;  his  bop« 
Of  doing  evil  perished  quite  ;  his  pride. 
His  courage,  failed  him  ;  and  beneath  that  cloud. 
Which  hung  its  central  terrors  o'er  his  head, 
With  all  his  angels,  he,  for  sentence,  stood. 
And  rolled  his  eyes  around,  that  uttered  guilt 
And  woe,  in  horrible  perfection  joined. 
As  he  had  been  the  chief  and  leader,  long. 
Of  the  apostate  crew  that  warred  with  God 
And  holiness;  so  now,  among  the  bad. 
Lowest,  and  most  forlorn,  and  trembling  moat, 
With  all  iniquity  deformed  and  foul, 
With  all  perdition  ruinous  and  dark. 
He  stood, — example  awful  of  the  wrath 
Of  God !  sad  mark,  to  which  all  sin  must  fall! — 
And  made,  on  every  side,  so  black  a  hell. 
That  spirits,  used  to  night  and  misery, 
To  distance  drew,  and  looked  another  way ; 
And  from  their  golden  cloud,  far  off,  the  saints 
Saw  round  him  darkness  grow  more  dark,  and 

heard 
The  impatient  thunderbolts,  with  deadliest  crash, 
And  frequentest,  break  o'er  bis  head, — the  ngn^ 
That  Satan  there,  the  vilest  sinner,  stood. 

Ah  me !  what  eyes  were  there  beneath  that 
cloud ! 
Eyes  of  despair,  final  and  certain !  eyes 
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That  looked,   and  looked,   and  saw,  where'er 

they  looked, 
Interminable  darkneaa  !  after  woe  ! 

'Twaa  pififol  to  aec  the  early  flower 
Nipped  by  the  unfeeling  froet,  jiist  when  h  rose, 
Lovely  in  yoaih,  and  put  its  beauties  on. 
'Twas  pitiful  to  see  the  hopes  of  all 
The  year,  the  yellow  hanrest,  made  a  heap, 
By  rains  of  judgment ;  or  by  torrents  swept. 
With  flocks  and  cattle,  down  the  raging  flood ; 
Or  scattered  by  the  winnowing  winds,  that  bore. 
Upon  their  angry  wings,  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
Sad  was  the  field,  where  yesterday  was  heard 
The  roar  of  war  ;  and  sad  the  sight  of  maid, 
Of  mother,  widow,  sister,  daughter,  wife. 
Stooping  and  weeping  over  senseless,  cold, 
Defaced,  and  mangled  lumps  of  breathless  earth, 
Which  had    been   husbands,  fathers,  brothers, 

sons. 
And  lovers,  when  that  morning's  sun  arose. 
'Twas  sad  to  see  the  wonted  seat  of  friend 
Removed  by  death :  and  sad  to  visit  scenes, 
When  old,  where,  in  the  smiling  mom  of  life, 
Lived  many,  who  both  knew  and  loved  us  much, 
And  they  all  gone,  dead,  or  dispersed  abroad ; 
And  stranger  faces  seen  among  their  hills. 
'Twas  sad  to  see  the  little  orphan  babe 
Weeping  and  sobbing  on  its  mother's  grave. 
'Twas  pitiful  to  see  an  old,  forlorn. 
Decrepit,  withered  wretch,  unhoused,  unclad, 
Starving  to  death  with  poverty  and  cold. 
'Twas  pitiful  to  see  a  blooming  bride, 
That  promise  gave  of  many  a  happy  year, 
Touched  by  decay,  turn  pale,  and  waste,  and 

die. 
'Twas  pitiful  to  hear  the  murderous  thrust 
Of  ruflSbin's  blade  that  sought  the  life  entire. 
'Twas  sad  to  hear  the  blood  come  gurghng  forth 
From  out  the  throat  of  the  wild  suicide. 
Sad  was  the  sight  of  widowed,  childless  age 
Weeping.     I  saw  it  once.     Wrinkled  with  time, 
And  hoary  with  the  dust  of  years,  an  old 
And  worthy  man  came  to  his  humble  roof, 
Tottering  and  slow,  and  on  the  threshold  stood. 
No  foot,  no  voice,  was  heard  within ;  none  came 
To  meet  hhn,  where  he  oft  had  met  a  wife, 
And  sons,  and  daughters,  glad  at  his  return ; 
None  came  to  meet  him  ;  for  that  day  had  seen 
The  old  man  lay,  within  the  narrow  house. 
The  last  of  all  his  family  ;  and  now 
He  stood  in  solitude,  in  solitude 
Wide  as  the  world ;  for  all  that  made  to  him 
Society,  had  fled  beyond  its  bounds. 
Wherever  strayed  his  aimless  eye,  there  lay 
The  wreck  of  some  fond  hope,  that  touched  bis 

soul 
With  bitter  thoughts,  and  told  him  all  was  past. 
His  lonely  cot  was  silent ;  and  he  looked 
As  if  he  could  not  enter ;  on  his  stafT, 
Bending,  he  leaned  ;  and  from  his  weary  eye, 
Distressing  sight  1  a  single  tear-drop  wept  t 
None  followed,  for  the  fount  of  tears  was  dry; 
Alone  and  last  it  fell  from  wrinkle  down 
To  wrinkle,  till  it  loet  itself,  drunk  by 
The  withered  cheek,  on  which  again  no  smile 
Should  como,  or  drop  of  tenderness  be  seen. 
This  sight  was  very  pitiful ;  but  one 


Was  sadder  still,  the  saddest  seen  in  Tune: 

A  man,  to-day  the  glory  of  his  kind. 

In  reason  clear,  in  understanding  large. 

In  judgment  sound,  in  fancy  quick,  in  hope 

Abundant,  and  in  promise,  like  a  field 

Well  cultured,  and  refreshed  with  dews  from 

God; 
To-morrow,    chained,    and    raving   mad,    and 

whipped 
By  servile  hands ;  sitting  on  dismal  straw. 
And  gnashing  with  his  teeth  against  the  chains 
The  iron  chain  that  bound  him  hand  and  foot ; 
And  trying  whiles  to  send  his  glaring  eye 
Beyond  the  wide  circumference  of  his  woe ; 
Or,  humbling  more,  more  miserable  still. 
Giving  an  idiot  laugh,  that  served  to  show 
The  blasted  scenery  of  his  horrid  face; 
Calling  the  straw  his  sceptre,  and  the  stone. 
On  which  he  pinioned  sat,  his  royal  throne. 
Poor,  poor,  poor  man  !  fallen  far  below  the  brute ! 
His  reason  strove  in  vain  to  find  her  way. 
Lost  in  the  stormy  desert  of  his  brain ; 
And  being  active  still,  she  wrought  all  strange. 
Fantastic,  execrable,  monstrous  things. 

AH  these  were  sad,  and  thousands  more,  that 
sleep 
Forgotten  beneath  the  funeral  pall  of  Time ; 
And  bards,  as  well  became,  bewailed  them  much. 
With  doleful  instruments  of  weeping  song. 
But  what  were  these?  what  might  be  worse, 

had  in*t, 
However  small,  some  grains  of  happiness: 
And  man  ne'er  drank  a  cup  of  earthly  sort. 
That  might  not  held  another  drop  of  gall ; 
Or,  in  his  deepest  sorrow,  laid  his  head 
Upon  a  pillow,  set  so  close  with  thorns. 
That  might  not  held  another  prickle  still. 
Accordingly,  the  saddest  hnman  look 
Had  hope  in't ;  faint  indeed,  but  still  'twas  hope. 
But  why  excuse  the  misery  of  earth  ! 
Say  it  was  dismal,  cold,  and  dark,  and  deep. 
Beyond  the  utterance  of  strongest  words  : 
But  say  that  none  remembered  it,  who  saw 
The  eye  of  beings  damned  for  evermore  ! 
Rolling,  and  rolling,  and  rolling  still  in  vain. 
To  find  some  ray,  to  see  beyond  the  gulf 
Of  an  unavenued,  fierce,  fiery,  hot. 
Interminable,  dark  Futurity  ! 
And  rolling  still,  and  rolling  still  in  Tain  * 

Thtis  stood  the  reprobate  beneath  the  shade 
Of  terror,  and  beneath  the  crown  of  love. 
The  good  ;  and  there  was  silence  in  the  Tauh 
Of  heaven  :  and  as  they  stood  and  listened,  they 

heard, 
Afar  to  led,  among  the  utter  dark. 
Hell  rolling  o'er  his  wayes  of  burning  fhe ; 
And  thundering  through  his  caYerns,  empty  then. 
As  if  he  preparation  made,  to  act 
The  final  vengeance  of  the  Fiery  Lamb. 
And  here  was  heard,  coming  fit>m  out  the  Pit, 
The  hollow  wailing  of  Eternal  Death, 
And  horrid  cry  of  the  Undying  Worm. 

The  wicked  paler  turned ;  and  scarce  the  good 
Their  colour  kept ;  but  were  not  long  dismayed. 
That  moment,  in  the  heavens,  how  wondrous  fiur ! 
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The  angel  of  Mercy  stood,  and,  on  the  bad, 
Turning  his  back,  over  the  ransomed  threw 
His  bow  bedropped  with  imagery  of  love. 
And  promises  on  which  their  failh  reclined. 
Throughout,  deep,   breathless  silence  reigned 

again; 
And  on  the  circuit  of  the  upper  spheres, 
A  glorious  seraph  stood,  and  cried  aloud, 
That  every  ear  of  man  and  devil  heard : 
**  Him  that  is  filthy,  let  be  filthy  still; 
Him  that  is  holy,  let  be  holy  still." 
And  suddenly,  another  squadron  bright,     . 
Of  high  arch-angel  glory,  stooping,  brought 
A  marvellous  bow  ;  one  base  upon  the  Cross, 
I'he  other,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Bear, 
They  placed,  from  south  to  north,  spanning  the 

heavens, 
And  on  each  hand  dividing  good  and  bad," 
Who  read  on  either  side  these  burning  words. 
Which  ran  along  the  arch  in  living  fire, 
And  wanted  not  to  be  believed  in  full : 
'*  As  ye  have  sown,  so  shall  ye  reap  this  day.*' 


BOOK  X. 


ANALYSIS. 

Thi  author  invokes  God,  for  acceptance,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  he  may  faith- 
fully interpret  the  notes  of  the  ancient  Bard, 
"  the  holy  numbers'*  which  his  spirit  hears, 
and  describe  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Suddenly  Michael  sounds  the  golden  trumpet, 
and  millions,  infinite,  of  the  holy  spirits  gathered 
from  heaven  as  well  as  from  the  farthest  worlds 
around,  and  met  at  the  Eternal  throne ;  and 
from  a  radiant  cloud,  God  declares  the  purpose 
of  the  assembly.  He  states  the  destiny  of  man 
is  concluded,  the  day  of  Retribution,  appointed 
from  all  eternity,  is  come,  and  the  generations 
of  earth  collected  to  the  place  of  judgment. 

The  Father  infinite  then  addresses  the  Messiah, 
and  sssignsto  him  his  covenant  office  of  Judge. 
The  Son,  taking  the  book  of  remembrance, 
the  seven  last  thunders,  the  crowns  of  life,  and 
the  Sword  of  Justice,  ascends  the  living  Cha- 
riot of  God,  attended  by  numbers  infinite,  moves 
forward  in  glory,  becomes  visible  to  the  sons  of 
men,  and  ascends  the  Throne,  placed  between 
the  ^ood  and  bad. 

In  awful  silence  a  mighty  angel  spread  open  the 
book  of  God's  remembrance,  and  each  one  with 
sincere  conscience  attests  the  record  true.  He 
arose  to  pronounce  the  sentence.  No  creature 
breathed,  every  sphere  and  star  stood  still  and 
listened,  and  upon  the  wicked  6rst  he  issued  the 
dread  decree ;  and  plunged  the  sword,  which 
now  he  drew,  into  the  midst ;  they  sink  into 
final  misery,  into  utter  darkness  end  irremedi- 
able woe. — The  fire  then  consumed  the  earth. 
Lastly  the  righteous  receive  the  crowns,  and  a 
joyous  approval,  and  ascend  to  heaven  with 
their  judge,  singing  glory  to  God  and  to  the 
Lamb. 
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God  of  my  fathers !  holy,  just,  and  good ! 
My  God  !  my  Father!  my  unfailing  Hope  ! 
Jehovah  !  let  the  incense  of  my  praise. 
Accepted,  burn  before  thy  mercy  seat. 
And  in  thy  presence  burn,  both  day  and  night. 
Maker !  Preserver !  my  Redeemer !  God ! 
Whom  have  I  in  the  heavens  but  Thee  alone  f 
On  earth,  but  I'hee,  whom  should  I  praiise,  whom 

love? 
For  thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto,  upheld 
By  thy  omnipotence ;  and  from  thy  grace— 
Unbought,  unmerited,  though  not  unsought— 
The  wells  of  thy  salvation,  hast  refreshed 
My  spirit ;  watering  it,  at  morn  and  even  ' 
And  by  thy  Spirit,  which  thou  freely  givest 
To  whom  thou  wilt,  hast  led  my  venturous  song, 
Over  the  vale,  and  mountain  tract,  the  light 
And  shade  of  man ;  into  the  burning  deep 
Descending  now,  and  now  circling  the  mount 
Where  highest  sits  Divinity  enthroned  ; 
Rolling  along  the  tide  of  fluent  thought. 
The  tide  of  moral,  natural,  divine; 
Gazing  on  past,  and  present,  and  again. 
On  rapid  pinion  borne,  outstripping  Time, 
In  long  excursion,  wandering  through  the  groTM 
Unfading,  and  the  endless  avenues 
That  shade  the  landscape  of  eternity ; 
And  talking  there  with  holy  angels  met. 
And  future  men,  in  glorious  vision  seen  ! 
Nor  unrewarded  have  I  watched  at  night. 
And  heard  the  drowsy  sound  of  neighbouring 

sleep. 
New  thought,  new  imagery,  new  scenes  of  blies 
And  glory,  unrehearsed  by  mortal  tongue, 
Which,  iinrevealed,  I,  trembling,  turned  and  left. 
Bursting  at  once  upon  my  ravished  eye. 
With  joy  unspeakable,  have  filled  my  soul. 
And  made  my  cup  run  over  with  delight ; 
Though  in  my  face,  the  blasts  of  adverse  winds. 
While  boldly  circumnavigating  man, 
Winds  seeming  sdverse,  though  perhaps  not  80| 
Have  beat  severely— disregarded  beat. 
When  I  behind  me  heard  the  voice  of  God, 
And  his  propitious  Spirit  say,— Fear  not. 

God  of  my  fathers !  ever  present  God ! 
This  offering  more  inspire,  sustain,  accept ; 
Highest,  if  numbers  answer  to  the  theme; 
Best  answering  if  thy  Spirit  dictate  most. 
Jehovah  !  breathe  upon  my  soul ;  my  heart 
Enlarge  ;  my  faith  increase  ;  increase  my  hope. 
My  thoughts  exalt ;  my  fancy  sanctify. 
And  all  my  passions,  that  I  near  thy  throne 
May  venture,  unreproved  ;  and  sing  the  day. 
Which  none  unholy  ought  to  name,  the  Day 
Of  Judgment ;  greatest  day,  past  or  to  come ; 
Day,  which — deny  me  what  thou  wilt ;  deny 
Me  home,  or  friend,  or  honourable  name — 
Thy  mercy  grant,  I,  thoroughly  prepared, 
With  comely  garment  of  redeeming  love, 
May  meet,  and  have  my  Judge  for  AdTocate. 

Come,  gracious  Influence !  Breath  of  the  Lord ! 
And  touch  me,  trembling,  as  thou  touched  the 

man. 
Greatly  beloved,  when  he  in  vision  saw. 
By  Ulai*s  stream,  the  Ancient  sit ;  and  talked 
With  Gabriel,  to  his  prsyer  swiftly  sent, 
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At  evening  sacrifice.     Hold  my  right  hand, 
Almighty  !  hear  me — for  1  ask  through  Him, 
Whom  ihoti  iiaat  heard,  whom  thuu  wilt  always 

hear, 
Thy  Son,  our  interceding  Great  High  Priest. 
Reveal  the  future ;  let  the  years  to  come 
Pass  hy ;  and  open  my  ear  to  hear  the  harp; 
The  prophet  harp,  whose  wisdom  I  repeat, 
InierpriMing  the  voice  of  distant  song. — 
Which  thus  again  resumes  the  lofty  verse; 
Loftiest,  if  I  interpret  faithfully 
The  holy  numbers  which  my  spirit  hears. 

Thus  came  the  day — the  Harp  again  began — 
The  day  that  many  thought  should  never  come; 
That  all  the  wicked  wished  should  never  come; 
That  all  the  righteous  had  expected  long  ; 
Day  greatly  feared,  and  yet  too  little  feared 
By  him  who  feared  it  most;  day  laughed  at  much 
By  the  profane;  the  trembling  day  of  all 
Who  laughed  ;  day  when  all  shadows  passed,  all 

dreams ; 
When  substance,  when  reality  commenced. 
Last  day  of  lying,  final  day  of  nil 
Deceit,  all  knavery,  all  quackish  phrase; 
Ender  of  all  disputing,  of  all  mirth 
Ungodly,  of  all  loud  and  boasting  speech. 
Judge  of  all  judgments  ;  Judge  of  every  judge ; 
Adjuster  of  all  causes,  rights  and  wrongs. 
Day  oft  appealed  to,  and  appealed  to  oft 
By  those  who  saw  its  dawn  with  saddest  heart: 
Day  most  magnificent  in  Fancy's  range. 
Whence  she  returned,  confounded,  trembling, 

pale, 
With  overmuch  of  glory  faint  and  blind : 
Day  most  important  held,  prepared  for  most, 
By  eyery  rational,  wise,  and  holy  man: 
Day  of  eternal  gain,  for  worldly  loss: 
Day  of  eternal  loss,  for  worldly  gain. 
Great  day  of  terror,  vengeance,  woe,  despair! 
Revealer  of  all  secrets,  thoughts,  desires ! 
Rein-trying,  heart-investigating  day. 
Which  stood  between  Eternity  and  Time, 
Reviewed  all  past,  determined  all  to  come. 
And  bound  all  destinies  for  evermore. 
Believing  day  of  unbelief!  Great  day ! 
Which  set  in  proper  light  the  affairs  of  earth. 
And  justified  the  government  Divine. 
Great  day  !  what  can  we  more  7  what  should  we 

more  ? 
Great  triumph  day  of  God's  Incarnate  Son  ! 
Great  day  of  glory  to  the  Almighty  God ! 
Day  whence  the  everlasting  years  begin 
Their  date  !  new  era  in  eternity  ! 
And  oft  referred  to  in  the  song  of  heaven ! 

Thus  stood  the  apostate,  thus  the  ransomed 
stood ; 
Those  held  by  justice  fast,  and  these  by  love, 
Reading  the  6ery  scutcheonry,  that  blazed 
On  high,  upon  the  great  celestial  bow  :— 
"  As  ye  have  sown,  so  shall  ye  reap  this  day.'* 
All  read,  all  understood,  and  all  believed; 
Convinced  of  judgment,  righteousness,  and  sin. 
Meantime  the  universe  throughout  was  still : 
The  cope,  above  and  round  about,  was  calm : 
And,  motionless,  beneath  them  lay  the  earth. 
Silent  and  sad,  as  one  that  sentence  waits, 


I  For  flagrant  crime:  when  suddenly  was  beard 
Behitid  the  azure  vaulting  of  the  sky. 
Above,  and  far  remote  from  reach  of  sight, 
The  sound  of  trumpets  and  the  sound  of  crowds» 
And  prancing  steeds,  and  rapid  chariot  wheels, 
That  from  four  quarters  rolled,  and  seemed  in 

haste, 
AsscmbUng  at  some  place  of  rendezvous: 
And  so  they  seemed  to  roll,  with  furious  speed. 
As  if  none  meant  to  be  behind  the  first. 
Nor  seemed  alone :  that  day  the  golden  trump. 
Whose  voice  from  centre  to  circumference 
Of  ail  created  things,  is  heard  distinct, 
God  had  bid  Michael  sound  to  summon  all 
The  hosts  of  bliss  to  presence  of  their  King ; 
And,  all  the  morning,  millions  infinite, 
That  millions  governed  each.  Dominions,  Powers, 
Thrones,  Principalities,  with  all  their  hosts. 
Had  been  arriving,  near  the  capital. 
And  royal  ciiy.  New  Jerusalem, 
From  heaven's  remotest  bounds:  nor  yet  from 

heaven 
Alone  came  they  that  day :  the  worlds  around. 
Or  neighbouring  nearest  on  the  verge  of  night. 
Emptied,  sent  forth  their  whole  inhabitants  : 
All  tribes  of  being  came,  of  every  name, 
From  every  coast,  filling  Jehovah's  courts. 
From  morn  till  mid-day,  in  the  squadrons  poured 
Immense,  along  the  bright  celestial  roads. 
Suiffly  they  rode  ;  for  love  unspeakable 
To  God,  and  to  Messiah,  Prince  of  Peace, 
Drew  them,  and  made  obedience  haste  to  be 
Approved.  And  now  before  the  Eternal  Throne- 
Brighter  that  day  than  when  the  Son  prepared 
To  overthrow  the  seraphim  rebelled — 
And  circling  round  the  mount  of  Deity, 
Upon  the  sea  of  glass,  all  round  about. 
And  down  the  borders  of  the  stream  of  life. 
And  over  all  the  plains  of  Paradise, 
For  many  a  league  of  heavenly  measurement. 
Assembled,  stood  the  immortal  multitudes. 
Millions  above  all  numbers  infinite. 
The  nations  of  the  blest.    Distinguished  each. 
By  chief  of  goodly  stature  blazing  far. 
By  various  garb,  and  flag  of  various  hue 
Streaming  through  heaven  from  standard  lifted 

high,— 
The  arms  and  imagery  of  thousand  worlds. 
Distinguished  each;  but  all  arrayed  complete. 
In  armour  bright,  of  helmet,  shield,  and  sword« 
And  mounted  all  in  chariots  of  fire. 
A  military  throng,  blent,  not  confused  : 
As  soldiers  on  some  day  of  great  review. 
Burning  in  splendour  of  refulgent  gold. 
And  ornament  on  purpose  long  devised 
For  this  expected  day.    Distinguished  each, 
But  all  accoutred  as  became  ihcir  Lord, 
And  high  occasion  ;  all  in  holiness. 
The  livery  of  the  soldiery  of  God, 
Vested  ;  and  shining  all  with  perfect  bliss, 
The  wages  which  his  faithful  servants  win. 

Thus  stood  they  numberless  around  the  mount 
Of  presence;  and,  adoring,  waited,  hushed 
In  deepest  silence,  for  the  voice  of  God, 
That  moment,  all  the  Sacred  Hill  on  high 
Burned,  terrible  with  glory,  and  behind 
The  uncreated  lustre  hid  the  Lamb, 
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Invisible;  when,  from  the  radiant  cloud, 
This  voice,  addressing  all  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
Proceeded  ;  not  in  words  as  we  converse, 
Each  with  his  fellow,  but  in  language  such 
As  God  doth  use,  imparting,  without  phrase 
Successive,  what,  in  speech  of  creatures,  seems 
Long  narrative,  though  long,  yet  losing  much, 
In  feeble  symbols,  of  the  thought  Divine. 

My  servants  long  approved,  my  faithful  sons! 
Angels  of  glory.  Thrones,  Dominions,  Powers! 
Well  pleased,  this  morning,  I  have  seen  the  speed 
Of  your  obedience,  gathering  round  my  throne, 
In  order  due,  and  well-becoming  garb  ; 
Illustrious,  as  I  see,  beyond  your  wont. 
As  was  my  wish,  to  glorify  this  day : 
And  now  what  your  assembling  means,  attend. 

This  day  concludes  the  destiny  of  man  ; 
The  hour,  appointed  from  eternity, 
To  judge  the  earth,  in  righteousness,  is  come  ; 
To  end  the  war  of  Sin,  that  long  has  fought. 
Permitted,  ogainst  the  sword  of  Holiness  : 
To  give  to  men  and  devils,  as  their  works, 
Recorded  in  my  atl-remembering  book, 
I  find  ;  good  to  the  good,  and  great  reward 
Of  everlasting  honour,  joy,  and  peace. 
Before  my  presence  here  for  evermore  : 
And  to  the  evil,  as  their  sins  provoke. 
Eternal  recompense  of  shame  and  woe, 
Cast  out  beyond  the  bounds  of  light  and  love. 

Long  have  I  stood,  as  ye,  my  sons,  well  know, 
Between  the  cherubim,  and  stretched  my  arms 
Of  mercy  out,  inviting  all  to  come 
To  me,  and  live ;  my  bowels  long  have  moved 
With  great  compassion;  and  my  justice  passed 
Transgression  by,  and  not  imputed  sin. 
Long  here,  upon  my  everlasting  throne, 
I  have  beheld  my  love  and  mercy  scorned ; 
Have  seen    my  laws   despised,  my  name  bias- 

phemed, 
My  providence  accused,  my  gracious  plans 
Opposed  ;  and  long,  too  long,  have  I  beheld 
The  wicked  triumph,  and  my  saints  reproached 
Maliciously,  while  on  my  altars  lie. 
Unanswered  still,  their  prayers  and  their  tears, 
Which  seek  my  coming,  wearied  with  delay : 
And  long.  Disorder  in  my  moral  reign 
Has  walked  robelliously,  disturbed  the  peace 
Of  my  eternal  government,  and  wrought 
Confusion,  spreading  far  and  wide,  among 
My  works  inferior,,  which  groin  to  be 
Release.].    Nor  long  shall  groan :  the  hour  of  grace, 
The  final  hour  of  grace  is  fully  past. 
The  time  accepted  for  repentance,  faith, 
And  pardon,  is  irrevocably  past, 
And  Justice,  unaccompanied,  as  wont, 
With  Mercy,  now  goes  forth,  to  give  to  all 
According  io  their  deeds.     Justice  alone ; 
For  why  should  Mercy  any  more  be  joined  T 
What  hath  not  mercy,  mixed  with  judgment, 

done. 
That  mercy,  mixed  with  judgment  and  reproof, 
Could  do  ?    Did  I  not  revelation  make, 
Plainly  and  clearly,  of  my  will  entire  ? 
Before  them  set  my  holy  law,  and  gave 
Them  knowlege,  wisdom,  prowess,  to  obey. 


And  win,  by  self-wrought  works,  eternal  lifef 
Rebelled,  did  I  not  send  them  terms  of  peace, 
Which,  not  my  justice,  but  my  mercy  asked  f — 
Terms  costly  to  my  well-beloved  Son ; 
To  them  gratihtous ;  exacting  faith 
Alone  for  pardon,  works  evincing  faith? 
Have  I  not  early  risen,  and  sent  my  seen, 
Prophets,  apostles,  teachers,  ministers. 
With  signs  and  wonders,  working  in  my  name  7 
Have  I  not  still,  from  age  to  age,  raised  up, 
As  I  saw  needful,  great,  religious  men, 
Gifted  by  me  with  large  capacity, 
And  by  my  arm  omnipotent  upheld, 
To  pour  the  numbers  of  my  mercy  forth. 
And  roll  my  judgments  on  the  ear  of  man  f 
And  lastly,  when  the  promised  hour  was  comer— 
What  more  could  most  abundant  mercy  do  I— 
Did  I  not  send  Immanuel  forth,  my  Son, 
Only  begotten,  to  purchase,  by  his  blood, 
As  many  as  believed  upon  his  name  f 
Did  he  not  die  to  give  repentance,  such 
As  I  accept,  and  pardon  of  all  sins  f 
Has  he  not  taught,  beseeched,  and  shed  abroad 
The  Spirit  unconfined,  and  given,  at  times. 
Example  fierce  of  wrath  and  judgment,  poured 
Vindictively  on  nations  guilty  long  7 
What  means  of  reformation  that  my  Son 
Has  left  behind  untried  f  what  plainer  words, 
What  arguments  more  strong,  as  yet  remain  f 
Did  he  not  tell  them  with  his  lips  of  truth, — 
The  righteous  should   be  saved,  the  wicked, 

damned  f 
And  has  he  not,  awake  both  day  and  night, 
Here  interceded  with  prevailing  voice. 
At  my  right  hand,  pleading  his  precious  blood 
Which  magnified  my  holy  law,  and  bought. 
For  all  who  wished,  perpetual  righteousness  t 
And  have  not  you,  my  faithful  servants,  all 
Been  frequent  forth,  obedient  to  my  will, 
With  messages  of  mercy  and  of  love. 
Administering  my  gifts  to  sinful  manf 
And  have  not  all  my  mercy,  all  my  love. 
Been  sealed   and    stamped  with   signature  of 

heaven  f 
By  proof  of  wonders,  miracles,  and  signs 
Attested,  and  attested  more  by  truth 
Divine,  inherent  in  the  tidings  sent  t 
This  day  declares  the  consequence  of  all. 
Some  have  believed,  are  sanctified,  and  saved, 
Prepared  for  dwelling  in  this  holy  place, 
In  these  their  mansions,  built  before  my  face ; 
And  now  beneath  a  crown  of  golden  light, 
Beyond  our  wall,  at  place  of  judgment,  they. 
Expecting,  wait  the  promised  due  reward. 
The  others  stand  with  Satan  bound  in  chains ; 
The  others,  who  refused  to  be  redeemed, — 
They  stand,  unsanctified,  unpardoned,  sad, 
Waiting  the  sentence  that  shall  fix  their  woe. 
The  others  who  refused  to  be  redeemed ; 
For  all  had  grace  sufBcient  to  believe, 
All  who  my  gospel  beard  ;  and  mine  who  heard 
It  not,  shall  by  its  law  this  day  be  tried. 
Necessity  of  sinning,  my  decrees 
Imposed  on  none ;  but  rather  all  inclined 
To  holiness ;  and  grace  was  bountiful. 
Abundant,  overflowing  with  my  word  ; 
My  word  of  life  and  peace,  which  to  all  men 
Who  shall  or  stand  or  fall,  by  law  revealed. 
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Was  oflered  freely,  as  'twas  frocly  sent, 
Without  all  money,  and  without  all  price. 
Thus,  they  have  all,  by  wilting  act,  despised 
Me.  and  my  Son,  and  sanctifying. Spirit. 
But  now  no  longer  shall  they  mock  or  scorn : 
The  day  of  Grace  and  Mercy  is  complete, 
\nd  Godhead  from  their  Misery  absolved. 

So  saying,  He,  the  Father  infinite, 
Fuming,  addressed  Messiah,  where  he  sat 
Exalted  gloriously,  at  his  right  hand. 
This  day  belotigs  to  justice,  and  to  Thee, 
Eternal  Son  !  thy  riglit  for  service  done 
Abundantly  fulfilling  all  my  will ; 
By  promise  thine,  from  all  eternity. 
Made  in  the  ancient  Covenant  of  Grace  ; 
And  thine,  as  most  befitting,  since  in  thee 
Divine  and  human  meet,  impartial  Judge, 
Consulting  thus  the  interest  of  both. 
Go  then,  my  Son,  divine  similitude  ! 
Image  express  of  Deity  unseen  ! 
The  book  of  my  remembrance  take  ;  and  take 
The  golden  crowns  of  life,  due  to  the  saints ; 
And  take  the  seven  last  thunders  ruinous  ; 
Thy  armour  take  ;  gird  on  thy  sword,  thy  sword 
Of  justice  ultimate,  reserved,  till  now 
Unsheathed,  in  thy  eternal  armoury  ; 
And  mount  the  living  chariot  of  God. 
Thou  goest  not  now,  as  once  to  Calvary, 
To  be  insulted,  buffeted,  and  slain  : 
Thou  goest  not  now  with  battle,  and  the  voice 
Of  wa»^  as  once  against  the  rebel  hosts: 
Thou  goest  a  Judge,  and  find'st  the  guilty  bound : 
Thou  goest  to  prove,  condemn,  acquit,  reward ; 
Not  unaccompanied  ;   all  these,  my  saints, 
Go  with  thee,  glorious  retinue  !  to  sing 
Thy  triumph,  and  participate  thy  joy ; 
And  I,  the  Omnipresent,  with  thee  go; 
And  with  thee,  all  the  glory  of  my  throne. 

Thus  said  the  Father ;  and  the  Son  beloved, 
Omnipotent,  Omniscient,  Fellow  God, 
Arose  resplendent  with  Divinity  ; 
And  He  the  book  of  God's  remembrance  took ; 
And  took  the  seven  last  thunders  ruinous  ; 
And  took  the  crowns  of  life,  due  to  the  saints  ; 
Hb  armour  took ;  girt  on  his  sword,  his  sword 
Of  justice  ultimate,  reserved,  till  now 
Unsheathed,  in  the  eternal  armoury  ; 
And  up  the  living  chariot  of  God 
Ascended,  signifying  all  complete. 

And  now  the  Trump  of  wonderoua  melody, 
By  man  or  angel  never  heard  before. 
Sounded  with  thunder,  and  the  march  began-* 
Not  swift,  as  cavalcade,  on  battle  bent, 
But,  as  became  procession  of  a  judge. 
Solemn,  magnificent,  majestic,  slow: 
Moving  subUme  with  glory  infinite, 
And  numbers  infinite,  and  awful  song. 
They  passed  the  gale  of  heaven,  which  many  a 

league 
Opened  either  way,  to  let  the  glory  forth 
Of  this  great  march.    And  now  the  sons  of  men 
Beheld  their  coming,  which,  before,  they  heard; 
Beheld  the  glorious  countenance  of  God  ! 
All  light  was  swallowed  up,  all  objects  seen, 
Faded ;  and  the  Incarnate,  visible 


Aline,  held  every  eye  upon  Him  fixed  ! 

The  wicked  saw  his  majestjr  severe. 

And  those  who  pierced  Him,  saw  his  face  with 

clouds 
Of  glory  circled  round,  essential  bright ! 
And  to  the  rocks  and  mountains  called  in  vain. 
To  hide  them  from  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath: 
Almighty  power  their  flight  restrained,  and  held 
Them  bound  immoveable  before  the  bar. 

The  righteous,  undismayed   and    bold — best 
proof 
This  day  of  fortitude  sincere — sustained 
By  inward  faith,  with  acclamations  loud. 
Received  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man; 
And,  drawn  by  love,  inclined  to  his  approach. 
Moving  to  meet  the  brightness  of  his  face. 

Meantime,  'tween  good  and  bad,  the  Judge  his 
wheels 
Stayed,  and,  ascending,  sat  upon  the  great 
White  Throne,  that  morning  founded  there  by 

power 
Omnipotent,  and  built  on  righteousness 
And  truth.     Behind,  before,  on  every  side. 
In  native,  and  reflected  blaze  of  bright 
Celestial  equipage,  the  myriads  stood. 
That  with  his  marching  came ;  rank  above  rank. 
Rank  above  rank,  with  shield  and  flaming  sword. 

'Twas  silence  all :  and  quick,  on  right  and  left, 
A  mighty  angel  spread  the  book  of  God's 
Remembrance  ;  and,  with  conscience  now  sincere, 
All  men  compared  the  record  written  there, 
By  finger  of  Omniscience,  and  received 
Their  sentence,  in  themselves,  of  joy  or  woe ; 
Condemned  or  justified,  while  yet  the  Judge, 
Waited,  as  if  to  let  them  prove  themselves. 
The  righteous,  in  the  book  of  life  displayed. 
Rejoicing,  read  their  names ;  rejoicing,  read 
Their  faith  for  righteousness  received,  and  deeds 
Of  holiness,  as  proof  of  faith  complete. 
The  wicked,  in  the  book  of  endless  death. 
Spread  out  to  left,  bewailing  read  their  names: 
And  read  beneath  them.  Unbelief,  and  trait 
Of  unbelief,  vile,  unrepentcd  deeds. 
Now  unrepentable  for  evermore  ; 
And  gave  approval  of  the  woe  affixed. 

This  done,  the  Omnipotent,  Omniscient  Judge, 
Rose  infinite,  the  sentence  to  pronounce, 
The  sentence  of  eternal  woe  or  bliss! 
All  glory  heretofore  seen  or  conceived; 
All  majesty,  annihilated,  dropped, 
That  moment,  from  remembrance,  and  was  loit ; 
And  silence,  deepest  hitherto  esteemed. 
Seemed  noisy  to  the  stillness  of  this  hour. 
Comparisons  I  seek  not ;  nor  should  find. 
If  sought :  that  silence,  which  all  being  held. 
When  God's  Almighty  Son,  from  off  the  walls 
Of  heaven  the  rebel  angels  threw,  accursed. 
So  still,  that  all  creation  heard  their  fall 
Distinctly,  in  the  lake  of  burning  fire, — 
Was  now  forgotten,  and  every  silence  else. 
All  being  rational,  created  then. 
Around  the  judgment  seat,  intensely  listened  t 
No  creature  breathed:  man,  angel,  devil,  stood 
And  listened ;  the  spheres  stood  still,  and  every  i 
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Stood  still  and  listened  ;  and  every  particle 
Remotest  in  the  womb  of  matter  stood, 
Bending  to  hear,  devotional  and  still. 
And  thus  upon  the  wicked  first,  the  Judge 
Pronounced  the  sentence,  written  before  of  old; 
*'  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  the  fire 
Prepared  eternal  in  the  Gulf  of  Hell, 
Where  ye  shall  weep  and  wail  for  evermore ; 
Reaping  the  harvest  which  your  sins  have  sown." 

So  saying,  God  grew  dark  with  utter  wrath: 
And  drawing  now  the  sword,  undrawn  before. 
Which  through  *^he  range  of  infinite,  all  aroundi 
A  gleam  of  fiery  indignation  threw, 
He  lifted  up  his  hand  omnipotent. 
And  down  among  the  damned  the  burning  edge 
Plunged ;  and  from  forth  his  arrowy  quiver  sent, 
Emptied,  the  seven  last  thunders  ruinous. 
Which,  entering,  withered  all  their  souls  with  fire. 
Then  first  was  vengeance,  first  was  ruin  seen ! 
Red,  unrestrained,  vindictive,  final,  fierce! 
They,  howhng,  fied  to  west  among  the  dark ; 
But  fled  not  these  the  terrors  of  the  Lord : 
Pursued,  and  driven  beyond  the   Gulf,  which 

frowns 
Impassable,  between  the  good  and  bad, 
And  downward  far  remote  to  left,  oppressed 
And  scorched  with  the  avenging  fires,  begun 
Burning  within  them, — they  upon  the  verge 
Of  Erebus,  a  moment  pausing  stood, 
And  saw,  below,  the  unfathomable  lake, 
Tossing  with  tides  of  dark,  tempestuous  wrath; 
And  would  have  looked  behind ;  but  greater  wrath 
Behind,  forbade,  which  now  no  respite  gave 
To  final  misery :  God,  in  the  grasp 
Of  his  Almighty  strength,  took  them  upraised, 
And  threw  them  down,  into  the  yawning  pit 
Of  bottomless  perdition,  ruined,  damned. 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  darkness  evermore ; 
And  Second  Death,  and  the  Undying  Worm, 
Opening  their  horrid  jaws,  with  hideous  yell, 
Falling,  received  their  everlasting  prey. 
A  groan  returned,  as  down  they  sunk,  and  sunk, 
And  ever  sank,  among  the  utter  dark  ! 
A  groan  returned  !  the  righteous  heard  the  groan ; 
The  groan  of  all  the  reprobate,  when  first 
They  felt  damnation  sure  !  and  heard  Hell  close ! 
And  heard  Jehovah,  and  his  love  retire  ! 
A  groan  returned  I  the  righteous  heard  the  groan : 
As  if  all  misery,  all  sorrow,  grief. 
All  pain,  all  anguish,  all  despair,  which  all 
Have  suffered,  or  shall  feel,  from  first  to  last 
Eternity,  had  gathered  to  one  pang. 
And  issued  in  one  groan  of  boundless  woe  ! 

And  now  the  wall  of  hell,  the  outer  wall, 
First  gateless  then,  closed  round  them;   that 

which  thou 
Hast  seen,  of  fiery  adamant,  emblazed 
With  hideous  imagery,  above  all  hope, 
Above  all  flight  of  fancy,  burning  high ; 
And  guarded  evermore  by  Justice,  turned 
To  Wrath,  that  hears,  unmoved,  the  endless  groan 
Of  those  wasting  within  ;  and  sees,  unmoved, 
The  endless  tear  of  vain  repentance  fall. 

Nor  ask  if  these  shall  ever  be  redeemed. 
They  never  shall :  not  God,  but  their  own  sin 


Condemns  them :  what  could  be  done,  as  thou 

hast  heard. 
Has  been  already  done ;  all  has  been  tried, 
That  wisdom  infinite,  and  boundless  grace. 
Working  together,  could  devise,  and  all 
Has  failed ;  why  now  succeed  ?    Though  God 

should  stoop. 
Inviting  still,  and  send  his  Only  Son 
To  ofler  grace  in  hell,  the  pride  that  first 
Refused,  would  still  refuse ;  the  unbelief. 
Still  unbelieving,  would  deride  and  mock ; 
Nay  more,  refuse,  deride,  and  mock ;  for  sin, 
Increasing  still,  and  growing  day  and  night 
Into  the  essence  of  the  soul,  become 
All  sin,  makes  what  in  time  seemed  probable,- 
Seemed  probable,  since  God  invited  then — 
For  ever  now  impossible.     Thus  ihey. 
According  to  the  eternal  laws  which  bind 
All  creatures,  bind  the  Uncreated  One, 
I'hough  we  name  not  the  sentence  of  the  Judge — 
Must  daily  grow  in  sin  and  punishment, 
Made  by  themselves  their  necessary  lot. 
Unchangeable  to  all  eternity. 

What  lot !  what  choice !  I  sing  not,  cannot  sing. 
Here,  highest  seraphs  tremble  on  the  lyre, 
And  make  a  sudden  pause  !  but  thou  hast  seen. 
And  here  the  bard  a  moment  held  his  hand. 
As  one  who  saw  more  of  that  horrid  woe 
Than  words  could  utter ;  and  again  resumed. 

Nor  yet  had  vengeance  done.    The  guilty  Earth 
Inanimate,  debased,  and  stained  by  sin, 
Seat  of  rebellion,  of  corruption,  long. 
And  tainted  with  mortality  throughout, 
God  sentenced  next ;  and  sent  the  final  fires 
Of  ruin  forth,  to  burn  and  to  destroy. 
The  saints  its  burning  saw  ;  and  thou  mayst  see. 
Look  yonder,  round  the  lofty  golden  walla 
And  galleries  of  New  Jerusalem, 
Among  the  imagery  of  wonders  past ; 
Look  near  the  southern  gate ;  look,  and  behold. 
On  spacious  canvass,  touched  with  living  hues, — 
The  Conflagration  of  the  ancient  earth. 
The  handiwork  of  high  archangel,  drawn 
From  memory  of  what  he  saw  that  day. 
See  how  the  mountains,  how  the  valleys  bum! 
The  Andes  burn,  the  Alps,  the  Apennines; 
Taurus  and  Atlas,  all  the  islands  burn ; 
The  Ocean  burns,  and  rolls  his  waves  of  flame. 
See  how  the  lightnings,  barbed,  red  with  wrath, 
Sent  from  the  quiver  of  Omnipotence, 
Cross  and  recross  the  fiery  gloom,  and  bum 
Into  the  centre !   burn  without,  within. 
And  help  the  native  fires,  which  God  awoke, 
And  kindled  with  the  fury  of  his  wrath. 
As  inly  troubled,  now  she  seems  to  shake ; 
The  flames,  dividing,  now  a  moment  fall; 
And  now  in  one  conglomerated  mass. 
Rising,  they  glow  on  high,  prodigious  blaie : 
Then  fall  and  sink  again,  as  if,  within. 
The  fuel,  burnt  to  ashes,  was  consumed. 
So  burned  the  Earth  upon  that  dreadful  day ; 
Yet  not  to  full  annihilation  burned  : 
I'he  essential  particles  of  dust  remained. 
Purged  by  the  final,  sanctifying  fires. 
From  all  corruption  ;   from  all  stain  of  sin. 
Done  there  by  man  or  devil,  purified. 
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Th«  ^^^n'i-*I  prtfl'^V^  rtm^ir.itd,  oi  ^b.ich 
Ood  .->'*»!''.  tfi^.  w-,rA  a:;iin.  fer:^v»<*ri,  imprr/ted, 
Wifh  f»-r».«  vi:<«r.  Ji"4  wood  r»f  i'«*rik  hoaii^; 
And  vr^^m^  /-if  mitk  and  fvyn^y,  flowing  fMif ; 
And  mounrAin:^  cincMred  w;ih  perpe'oal  gre«a ; 
In  rlirn^  ^nd  vt:iv#n  fnnrfal,  as  at  fine, 
Wh^sn  Adam  woke,  unfail^n,  in  Paradise. 
And  G'k].  from  ou'  the  f>un'.  of  nnrJTc  light, 
A  hindfijl  rcjttk  of  b^am*.  and  clad  \\te  aun 
A^^ain  in  jflorjr ;  and  ««nt  flr,r»h  rh«  moon 
To  fy>frow  rh^,nc«  h^r  won'ed  rny«,  and  l«ad 
H«r  afara,  fhft  rirgm  daiii^hrera  of  the  aky. 
Ar»d  Go<l  revived  (fk?  winds,  reviv*rd  the  tides; 
And  roij^hin^  her  from  his  Almij^htjr  haiid. 
With  for^e  r,*;nrrifufifal,  iho  onward  ran, 
Cotirwoff  her  wonted  pa?h,  to  stop  no  more. 
Deiighrful  scene  of  new  inhahi'anrs  f 
As  thou,  this  morn,  in  paasin<^  hither,  sawst. 

This  done,   the    glorious  Judge,    turning    to 
right. 
With  counfenanre  of  love  unspeakable, 
Beheld  the  righreoun.  and  approved  them  thus: 
**  Ye  l>!ess/;d  of  my  Father,  come  ;  ye  just, 
Enter  the  joy  eternal  of  your  Ix)rd  ; 
Receive  your  crowns,  ascend,  and  sit  with  Me, 
At  fiod's  right  hand,  in  glory  evermore." 

Thus  said  the  Omnipotent,  fncarnate  God : 
And  waited  not  the  homage  of  the  crownst 
Already  thrown  before  him  ;  nor  the  loud 
Amen  of  univcrfinl,  holy  praise  ; 
But  turned  the  living  chariot  of  fire, 
And  swifter  now — as  joyful  to  declare 
This  day'i  proceedings  in  his  Father's  court, 
And  to  present  the  number  of  his  sons 
Before  the  throne — ascended  up  to  heaven. 
And  oil  his  saints,  and  all  his  angel  hands. 
As,  glorious,  they  on  high  ascended,  sung 
(Jlory  to  (iod,  and  to  the  Lamb  ! — ihey  sung 
Messiah,  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men, 
And  altogether  lovely,     (rrace  is  poured  ; 
(nto  thy  lips,  above  all  measure  poured ; 
And  therefore  God  hath  blessed  thee  evermore. 


Gird,  gird  r.by  sword  apon  'hj  thigh.  O  rbon 
Mosc  Mi^^nrj  !  wi:h  thy  glory  nde ;  wiiii  ail 
Thy  majesty,  ride  proaperously.  because 
Of  meekness,  tnxih,  and  righreoaaneas       Taj 

throne, 
O  God,  (or  ever  and  for  ever  stands  : 
The  sceptre  of  thy  ki.-.gdom  snll  is  right; 
Therefore  haih  God,  thy  God.  annoinred  Tiiee, 
With  oil  of  gladness  and  pertumes  of  myrrh. 
Oat  of  the  ivory  palaces,  above 
Thy  fellows,  crowned  the  Priace  of  endless  peact. 

Thus  sung  they  God,  their  Saviour ;  and  them- 
selves 
Prepared  complete  ro  enter  now  wi'h  Christ, 
Their  living  Head,  into  rhe  Holy  Place. 
Behold  the  daughter  of  ihe  King,  the  bride. 
All  glorious  wirhin  !  rhe  bride  adorned. 
Comely  in  broidery  of  gold  !  behold. 
She  comes,  apparelled  royally,  in  robes 
Of  perfect  righteousness  ;  fair  as  the  sun; 
With  all  her  virgins,  her  companions  fair  ; 
Into  the  Palace  of  ihe  King  she  conies  ! 
She  comes  to  dwell  for  evermore  !  Awake, 
Eternal  harps  !  awake,  awake,  and  sing ! 
The  Lord,  the  Lord,  our  God  Almighty,  reigns! 

Thus  the  Messiah,  with  the  hosts  of  bliss. 
Entered  the  gates  of  heaven — unquestioned  novr— 
Which  closed  behind  them,  to  go  out  no  more. 
And  stood  accepted  in  his  Father's  sight ; 
Before  the  glorious,  everlasting  throne. 
Presenting  all  his  saints ;  not  one  was  lost. 
Of  all  that  he  in  Covenant  received  : 
And  having  given  the  kingdom  up,  he  sat. 
Where  now  he  sits  and  reigns,  on  the  right  hand 
Of  glory ;  and  our  God  is  all  in  all. 

Thus  have  I  sung  beyond  thy  first  request. 
Rolling  my  numbers  o*er  the  track  of  man. 
The  world  at  dawn,  at  mid-day,  and  decline  ; 
Time    gone,   the  righteous  saved,    the   vricked 

damned. 
And  God*8  eternal  government  approved. 


GEORGE  CROLY. 


(tEORGE  Crolt  was  bom  in  Ireland,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Being  intended  for 
the  Church,  he  entered  the  Irish  University,  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin,  at  an  early  age, — obtained 
a  scholarship,  and  successively  proceeded  to  the 
degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  He  was  ordained  by 
O'Beirne,  Bishop  of  Meaih — the  friend  of  Ed- 
mund Burke — and  put  in  charge  of  a  parish  in  his 
diocese.  His  residence  was  favourable  to  the 
study  of  his  profession:  the  village  church  stood 
on  the  borders  of  an  immense  lake,  imbedded  in 
mountains ;  and  the  solitude  amid  which  the  Poet 
thought  and  wrote,  strengthened  his  mind,  and 
prepared  it  to  contest  for  eminence  in  the  great 
world  he  was  to  enter.  After  remaining  some 
years  in  this  retirement,  he  visited  London  ; — it 
was  at  the  animating  period  when  England  first 
embarked  in  the  Spanish  war.  Sharing  the  gene- 
ral impulse  of  the  time,  and  intending  to  see,  in 
person,  the  land  whose  sudden  achievements  re- 
stored almost  her  old  days  of  romance,  he  applied 
himself  vigorously  to  acquire  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. On  the  first  announcement  that  the  Elbe 
was  open,  he  went  to  Germany.  No  moment 
could  have  been  more  interesting  to  a  British  ob- 
server. The  Continent  had  been  a  sealed  hook 
since  the  short  peace  of  Amiens.  During  the  in- 
terval the  most  singular  changes  had  been  wrought 
in  every  continental  state.  The  three  great  capitals 
of  the  Continent  had  been  entered  by  the  French 
armies.  The  population  had  been  alternately 
broken  down  by  military  severity,  and  roused 
to  resistance  by  foreign  extortion.  Men  and  man- 
ners had  changed :  half  a  generation  had  gone 
down  into  the  grave  ; — all  was  now  strange,  and 
impressed  with  the  character  of  the  great  con- 
vulsion. Dr.  Croly  has  given  some  account  of 
this  aspect  of  things,  in  a  lately  published  volume, 
entitled,  the  "  Year  of  Liberation,** — formed  from 
his  recollections  of  the  time.  He  resided  chiefly 
in  Hamburgh. — the  return  of  the  French  troops 
preventing  all  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many. Napoleon  had  flooded  the  Continent  again 
with  his  conscripts,  and  all  was  confusion.  In 
1815.  Paris  was  opened  to  the  world.  The  lost 
army  of  France  capitulated  behind  the  Loire,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  replaced  the  old 
family  of  the  French  kings  on  the  throne.  The 
curiosity  of  the  English  led  them  to  Paris  in  mul- 
titudes ;  and  Dr.  Croly  remained  there  for  some 
time.  But  his  chief  interest  seems  to  have  been 
excited  by  the  localities  and  monuments  of  the 


Revolution ;  while  the  generality  of  the  visiters 
occupied  themselves  with  the  later  memorials  of 
the  empire  which  abound  in  Paris,  and  which 
form  some  of  the  most  striking  ornaments  of  that 
capital,  he  was  engrossed  by  the  scenes  which 
had  been  distinguished  in  the  revolutionary  period 
and  reign  of  terror, — the  Temple,  the  Carmes, 
the  site  of  the  Bastille,  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye, 
&c.  With  those  impressions  on  his  mind,  on  his 
return  to  England,  he  produced  his  first  poem, 
entitled,  "  Paris  in  1815.*'  It  was  successful, 
and  was  followed  at  intervals  by  other  poems,^ 
*'The  Angel  of  the  World.**  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catilinarian  Conspiracy, — **  Gems 
from  the  Antique,**  &c. 

Dr.  Croly  is,  thus,  a  writer  of  tragedy  and 
comedy : — an  almost  universal  Poet ;  a  painter 
of  rich  and  glowing  romance :  a  daring  interpre- 
ter of  the  darkest  mystery  of  the  Scriptures, — the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John  ;  a  skilful  and  searching 
critic ;  and  an  eloquent  and  accompHshed  preacher. 
His  poems  have  not  obtained  a  popularity  ade- 
quate to  their  merit — ^perhaps  because  he  mani- 
fests but  little  sympathy  with  his  kind.  He  is 
grand  and  gorgeous,  but  rarely  tender  and  affec- 
tionate ;  he  builds  a  lofty  and  magnificent  temple, 
but  it  is  too  cold  and  stately  to  be  a  home  for  the 
heart.  In  several  of  his  minor  productions,  he  is 
exceedingly  vigorous  and  animated, — and  from 
his  "Gems**  may  be  selected  some  of  the  boldest 
and  most  striking  compositions  in  the  language. 

A  few  years  since  he  published  his  first  work 
in  prose,  "  Salathiel,  a  story  of  the  Past,  the  Pre- 
sent, and  the  Future,'*  founded  on  the  legend  of 
the  "  Wandering  Jew," 

But,  as  we  have  intimated,  in  subjects  of  thie 
order,  which  are,  indeed,  analogous  to  his  profes- 
sion, Dr.  Croly  had  not  neglected  the  more  direct 
studies  of  theology.  He  has  produced  several 
works  on  the  chief  matters  of  divinity  ;  among  the 
rest,  a  New  Interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John, — which  has  arrived  at  a  third  edition. 
In  the  year  1831,  Lord  Brougham,  on  taking  the 
seals,  gave  him  one  of  tlfe  livings  in  his  gift  as 
Chancellor.  In  1835,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  then 
Chancellor,  gave  him  the  rectory  of  St.  Stl|)hens, 
Walbrook,  which  involved  the  surrender  of  his 
former  living.  A  few  years  previously  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  own  University,  what  he  probably 
felt  as  scarcely  a  less  gratifying  mark  of  recollec- 
tion, the  unsolicited  degree  of  LL.  D. 
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FERICLES  AND  A5PASLL 

TE:t  WM  v.*  ri>r  o:''h*  ivi. 

Wrjfti  A"i*-_4  "w*i  ■.-.*  l»r.i  of  tiae; 
Thai  w«  *r.*  I:^-.!  :-.%*.  !^  'he  tt::i 

Of  nf/r^  !r.4r,  a«:r..  *:**  !i>or<t  t.ian  kin; ! 

y«i.  ry>:  W  fef  er.  nor  iij  vp/t^r. 

HiM  »r/Tere:;f'-»T  wm  h*W  or  won  ; 
Fear'd — ^*it  a>^ne  at  (r^emtn  fear ; 

IjBfvtti — r>'j:  «•  fr<«ni«r3  iove  aiotie  I 
He  w»Ted  ib*  •oft;>?re  o'er  him  kind, 
Bf  Natare'a  fir^t  great  tiiiit— mind  f 

Reautieaa  woTii§  were  on  bis  ton^oe  ; 

Tn*t,  HVy\  jer.ce  fi.'»:  Auh'd  below ! 
Fall  arm'd  u>  life  the  p^^rtent  ipning, 

Minerra.  from  the  thar.dercr'a  brow ! 
And  hJA  lite  aole,  the  Mcred  hand. 
Thai  ahook  her  «gu  o'er  the  land  ! 

And  fhrun^d  immortal,  by  hia  udt, 
A  woman  %\\n,  ni'h  eye  aublime,^ 

Aapaaia.  all  hia  fpirii's  bride  ; 
But  if  their  vjlemn  love  were  crime, — 

Pity  the  beauty  and  the  aasre. — 

Their  crime  waa  in  their  darkeo'd  age. 


He  periih'd — bat  hia  wrearh  wan 
He  perish'd  on  his  height  of  fame ! 

Then  aank  the  cloud  on  Athena'  aan ; 
Yet  atill  she  conqaer'd  in  hia  name. 

Fiird  with  hia  soul,  ahe  could  not  die— 

Her  conqueat  waa  posterity ! 


UNES  WRITTEN  AT  SPITHBAD. 

Habk  to  the  knell ! 
It  comes  to  the  a  well 

Of  the  stormy  ocean  ware ; 
•Tis  no  eanhly  soand, 
But  a  toll  profound 

From  the  mariner's  deep  set  grare. 

When  the  billows  dash. 
And  the  aignaU  flash, 

And  the  thunder  is  on  the  gale  ; 
And  the  ocean  is  white 
In  its  own  wild  light. 

Deadly,  and  dismal,  and  pale. 

When  the  lightning's  blaze 
Smites  the  seaman's  gaze, 

And  the  sea  rolls  in  fire  and  in  foam ; 
And  the  surges*  roar 
Shakes  the  rocky  shore. 

We  hear  the  sea- knell  come. 

There  'ncath  the  billow, 
The  sand  their  pillow, 


tje<p.  trkrr*ir%     t.-**? 
Os  T>;r  ^-j-*  c**p 

Ir.  pt^^  '.  'yr  -^3  =:^r^  care. 
No  ar:  ra-T  ift»r*T*. — 
No  %r.i--^:aQ,  can  b»iTe 

Tut  bean  tat:  ocee  slrzmb«ra 


LEONIDAS. 


Shoct  for  the  rr.igt'j  me  a 

Who  died  vo^g  :r.U  shore.— 

Who  di^d  w;:n.n  :.'ii«  mo -r.'ain  g!en! 

For  r/erer  r.oiler  chl*fa-r/«  head 

Was  Ia.d  or.  ralo-ir's  crimson  bed. 
Nor  ever  proafi*r  gore 

Sprang  f:»rh.  :han  »hc:r»  who  won  the  day 

Upon  thy  strarui.  Tnernioprlje ! 

Shout  for  the  mighty  men. 

Who  on  the  Persian  rents. 
Like  lions  from  their  midnight  den. 
Bounding  on  the  slimbering  deer, 
Rush*d — a  storm  of  sword  and  spear — 

Like  the  roused  elements. 
Let  loose  from  an  immortal  hand. 
To  chasten  or  to  crush  a  land  ! 

But  there  are  none  to  hear ; 

Greece  is  a  hope  leas  alave. 
Leonidas  !  no  hand  is  near 
To  lift  thy  fiery  falchion  now  : 
No  warrior  makes  the  warrior's  tow 

Upon  thy  sea-washM  grave. 
The  voice  that  ahould  be  raised  by  men. 
Must  now  be  given  by  wave  and  glen. 

And  it  is  given  ! — the  surge — 

The  tree — the  rock — the  sand — 
On  Freedom's  kneeling  spirit  urge. 
In  sounds  that  speak  but  to  the  free. 
The  memory  of  thine  and  thee ! 

The  vision  of  thy  band 
Still  gleams  within  the  glorious  dell. 
Where  their  gore  hallow'd,  as  it  fell ! 

And  is  thy  grandeur  done  f 

Mother  of  men  like  these  ! 
Has  not  thy  outcry  gone 
Where  Justice  has  an  ear  to  hear ! 
Be  holy  !  God  shall  guide  thy  spear ; 

Till  in  thy  crimsoned  seas 
Are  plunged  the  chain  and  scimitar, 
Greece  shall  be  a  new-bom  star ! 


THE  DEATH  OF  LEONIDAS. 

It  was  the  wild  midnight, 
A  storm  was  on  the  sky  ; 

The  lightning  gave  its  light. 
And  the  thunder  echoed  by. 
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The  torrent  swept  the  glen, 

And  the  warrior's  deathless  fiune 

The  ocean  lash'd  the  shore ; 

Was  sung  in  strains  divine. 

Then  rose  the  Spartan  men. 

To  make  their  bed  in  gore  ! 

They  took  the  rose-wreath'd  lyres 

From  eunuch  and  from  slave ; 

Swift  from  the  deluged  ground 

And  taught  the  languid  wires 

Throe  hundred  took  the  shield ; 

The  sounds  that  freedom  gave. 

Then,  silent,  gathered  round 

The  leader  of  the  field. 

But  now  the  morning  star 

Crown'd  (Eta's  twilight  brows 

,     He  spoke  no  warrior-word, — 

And  the  Persian  horn  of  war 

He  bade  no  trumpet  blow ; 

From  the  hills  began  to  blow. 

But  the  signal  thunder  roar'd, 

And  they  rush*d  upon  the  foe. 

Up  rose  the  glorious  rank. 

To  Greece  one  cup  pour'd  high,— 

TThe  fiery  element 

Then,  hand  in  hand,  they  drank 

Show'd,  with  one  mighty  gleam, 

"To  Immortality!" 

Rampart,  and  flag,  and  tent. 

Like  the  spectres  of  a  dream. 

Fear  on  King  Xerxes  fell. 

When,  Uke  spirits  from  the  tomb, 

All  up  the  mountain  side. 

With  shout  and  trumpet- knell. 

All  down  the  woody  vale. 

He  saw  the  warriors  come. 

All  by  the  rolling  tide 

Waved  the  Persian  banners  pale. 

But  down  swept  all  his  power. 

With  chariot  and  with  charge ; 

And  King  Leonidas, 

Down  pour'd  the  arrowy  shower. 

Among  the  slumbering  band, 

Till  sank  the  Dorian's  targe. 

Sprang  foremost  from  the  pass. 

Like  the  lightning*s  living  brand. 

They  march'd  within  the  tent, 

With  all  their  strength  unstmng; 

Then  double  darkness  fell, 

To  Greece  one  look  they  sent. 

And  the  forest  ceased  its  moan ; 

Then  on  high  their  torches  flung. 

But  there  came  a  clash  of  steel, 

And  a  distant,  dying  groan. 

To  heaven  the  blaze  uproll'd. 

Like  a  mighty  altar-fire  ; 

Anon,  a  trumpet  blew. 

And  the  Persians'  gems  and  gold 

And  a  fiery  sheet  burst  high, 

Were  the  Grecians'  funeral  pyre. 

That  o'er  the  midnight  threw 

A  blood-red  canopy. 

Their  king  sat  on  the  throne, 

His  captains  by  his  side,— 

A  host  glared  on  the  hill, — 

While  the  flame  rush'd  roaring  on. 

A  host  glared  by  the  bay ; 

And  their  psean  loud  replied ! 

But  the  Greeks  rush'd  onwards  still, 

Tiike  leopards  in  their  play. 

Thus  fought  the  Greek  of  old,— 

Thus  will  he  fight  again ! 

The  air  was  all  a  yell. 

Shall  not  the  selfsame  mould 

And  the  earth  was  all  a  flame, 

Bring  forth  the  selfsame  men  f 

Where  the  Spartan's  bloody  steel 
On  the  silken  turbans  came. 

And  still  the  Greek  rush'd  on 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Beneath  the  fiery  fold. 

Till,  like  a  rising  sun, 

Shone  Xerxes'  tent  of  gokL 

L 

They  found  a  royal  feast. 

NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA; 

His  midnight  banquet,  there ! 

8UOOS8TKD  BT  BATDON's  FICTITKB. 

And  the  treasures  of  the  east 

Lay  beneath  the  Doric  spear. 

He  sate  upon  the  savage  crag  where  Fear 

Had  banished  him,  a  captive,  but  the  lord 

Then  sat  to  the  repast 

Of  his  own  mind.    He  looked  out  on  the  wartt, 

The  bravest  of  the  brave  ! 

And  thought  when  men  as  blindly  followed  him 

That  feast  must  be  their  last, — 

As  they  the  moon  through  her  untrodden  paths. 

That  spot  must  be  their  grave. 

But  now  he  was  eclipsed :  his  light  had  gone  from 

him. 
Darkened :  and  he,  a  shadow  and  a  wreck 

They  pledged  old  Sparta*s  nama 

In  cups  of  Syrian  wine. 

Of  mightiness  departed.    He  was  given 
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(Boon  for  which  fate  doth  compensate  for  evil) 
The  eye  to  look  into  futurity, 
And  read  the  hopes  of  nations.     He  became 
A  prophet,  and  earth's  destinies  foretold ; 
And  saw  bow  Freedom  with  earthquake  convul- 
sion 
Would  shake  the  world  at  last ;  and  knew  how 

men 
Would  then  remember  him  as  the  Day -Star 
That  heralded  its  dawn.     Thus  he  endured 
Life,  to  prove  that  he  triumphed  o*er  despair. 
A  monument  of  Stoic  pride ; — a  mind 
The  universe  could  not  move  from  its  base. 
Rut  the  Will,  though  indomitable,  wears 
Away  this  mortal  fragment,  hastening 
To  join  its  kindred  elements.     Nothing  now 
Drew  hirn  from  self:  his  rocky  walls  closed  round 

him, 
The  burning  sun — the  sky — the  lurid  waves — 
Time — life — light — space — one  blank  monotony ! 
He  watched  his  heart  corrode  away  beneath 
His  sleepless  spirit's  edge  ;  he  sate  and  counted 
His  life-sands,  as  they  slowly  moved  away ! 
And  then,   perchance,   despair, — for  hope  was! 

dead,— 
Ate  like  the  iron  in  his  soul.     He  was 
A  thing  of  nerves,  and  nakedly  alive 
To  each  base  insect's  sing,  which  now  was  felt 
By  Mind,  whose  self-restraint  was  a  sharp  chain 
That  goaded  it  to  madness. 

Thus  he  stood, 
Watching  the  setting  sun  that  threw  on  him 
Its  glory,  unsubstantial  as  the  fame 
That  settled  on  his  name  !     He  watched,  and  felt 
That  Blessing  follow  not  his  track,  nor  went 
Before  him  ;  yet  was  it  decreed  his  path. 
The  life  of  his  necessity  by  fate, 
By  the  inscrutable  Destiny  that  marks 
The  rise  and  fall  of  empire ;  in  whose  faith 
He  acted, — glorying  to  be  its  slave. 
He  rose — a  hurricane — a  moral  storm — 
Shaking  the  fixed  foundation  of  the  world. 
Kings  fearing  him  descended  from  their  thrones, 
Or  driven,  or  by  ascendant  mind  compelled  ; 
Whom  he  crushed  not,  because  he  could  not  stoop 
To  their  unworthiness,  the  petty  art 
That  wove  the  meshes  of  their  strength  allied, 
Then,  when  Convulsion  swept  even  him  away. 

Yet  o'er  his  devastating  course  Good  shone : 
And  truths,  forgot  'midst  buried  ages,  rose 
Again  to  light  and  memory.     Kings  felt 
Their  weakness  manifold  in  the  Titan's  fall ; 
The  insecurity  of  Tyranny, 
When  such  as  he  succumbed.     Hero  of  evil, 
Yet  harbinger  of  good  was  that  wild  name : 
A  tyrant, — he  yet  taught  the  oppressed  their 

strength  ; 
Nations  enslaved  awakened  to  his  call. 
And,  foiled  awhile,  yet  treasured  in  their  hearts 
Ineetiroable  memories  of  deeds 
They  dared,  and  did :  to  be  remembered  then, 
When  Fate  and  Time  unroll  the  Future's  page, 
Elmblazoned  by  their  heaven -stamped  liberties.* 


He  proved  the  hoUowness  of  the  clay  Idol, 
The  Power  to  which  they  slavishly  had  knelt ; 
That  the  innate  divinity  of  Kings 
Should  emanate  from  kingly  minds  alone : 
That  one  alone  should  arbitrate  on  earth.* 
Even  as  the  One  in  heaven :  the  elect  of  Fate, 
Who  in  the  one  hand  held  the  unconquered  sword* 
The  Code,  the  other,  hallowing  his  name 
With  an  enduring  Glory  to  Time's  end.t 

And  then  his  battle  fields  arose  before  himi 
Those  thunderbolts  that  marked  each  nation's  fall« 
Until  astounded  armies  cast  their  arms 
To  earth  without  a  stroke. t     Even  thus  he  stood 
Immovable  'midst  triumph  or  reverse, 
Till  Fortune  blinded  his  all-seeing  eyes 
With  her  too  dazzling  glories.     He  became 
A  god  unto  himself,  while  Flattery 
Echoed  the  falsehood  back  to  him.     He  deemed 
The  elements  subjected  to  his  will ; 
That  Polar  snows  would,  like  the  waves,  sabside 
At  voice  of  sovereign  command. 

Then  rose 
Deathless  Borodino  before  his  eye. 
Where  single  handed  Russia  dared  the  fight. 
And  fell,  back  reeling,  looking  to  the  skies 
For  refuge ;  that  the  Gates  of  Snow  should  open 
To  hide  themselves  behind  them.     But  behold 
Blazing  from  far  their  glorious  sacrifice, 
Sublime  atonement  of  a  nation's  sins, 
The  abandoned  Capitol,  a  reddening  hell 
Of  demon  light  amidst  the  Polar  snows  I 
Ocean  of  flame,  whose  roaring  billows  drowned 
The  shouts  of  rage — the  curses  of  despair  !^ 
Altar,  and  beacon  fire  of  Hope — the  Cross, 
Speaking  from  high — "In  this ihou overcom'st  !"II 
Then  came    the  mad  retreat — the   whirldwind 
snow»— 


*  "His  gigantic  succeH  and  double  M\  taught  abio« 
lute  princes  their  weakneM,  and  Injured  nations  their 
strength :  such  men  as  he  are  the  av^engcrs  of  great 


evils,  and  harbingers  of  good :  even  now  we  have  seen 
only  the  beginning  of  the  end.'*— /^/«  of  Jfup^lecn. 

*  **  My  destiny  is  not  yet  accomplished  :  the  picture 
as  yet  exists  only  in  outline.  There  must  be  one  code, 
one  court  of  appeal,  and  one  coinage  for  all  Europe. 
The  states  of  Europe  must  be  melted  into  one  nation, 
and  Paris  must  be  its  capital.*'—/^*  of^Tapolean.  #*«- 
mill!  Library. 

t  '* '  I  shall  go  down  to  posteritv**  said  he,  with  a  just 
pride,  'with  my  code  in  my  hand.'  It  was  the  first 
uniform  system  of  law  which  the  French  monarchy 
had  ever  possessed ;  and  being  drawn  up  with  con- 
summate skill  and  wisdom,  under  the  Emperor's  per- 
sonal superintendence,  at  this  day  it  forms  not  only 
the  Code  of  France,  but  of  a  great  portion  of  Europe 
also."— /W<f. 

t  "  At  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  thirty  thousand  men 
laid  down  their  arms  withoat  striking  a  stroke,  and 
twenty-seven  generals  surrendered  their  swords.** 
Napoleon  stood  on  a  rising  eminence  :  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  that  of  **  indifference,  or  rather, 
it  had  no  expression— It  was  impassive."— C»«wi«irf- 
eation  from  a  Oentral  Qficor  j»r«feiU. 

^  **  Moscow  was  one  vast  ocean  of  flame,  whick 
emitted  a  roaring  sound  like  the  breakers  in  a  tempest 
—it  was  a  visible  Hell.  Napoleon  persisted  in  remain- 
ing in  the  Kremlin  until  it  was  enveloped,  when  to 
ride  through  the  flames  was  a  matter  of  danger  and 
difliculty."— Covii/  Dtmas*  Memoirs. 

11  The  Cross  supposed  to  be  seen  in  the  sky  by  Con- 
stantine  previous  to  the  decisive  victory  which  gained 
him  the  Western  empire— cp  roiru  Miira.  The  clr- 
cumstance  is  recorded  by  contemporary  historians. 
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Sweeping  around  them  merciless  as  man : 
The  stiffening  band,  the  pulseless  heart  and  eye, 
The  frozen  standard,  and  the  palsied  arm  : 
The  unfirequent  watch-fires  rising  Uke  red  sparks 
Amidst  the  illimitable  snows ;  the  crowds 
Of  spectral  myriads  shuddering  around  them — 
Frozen  to  statues ;  scathed  by  the  red  flames. 
Or  speared  by  howling  savages,  until 
Winter,  less  merciless  than  they,  threw  o*er  them 
Her  winding  sheet  of  snows,  deep  burying 
Armies  whose  presence  vanished  likd  a  dream  ! 
There  fell  the  man  who  against  nature  warred  ; 
Amid  his  councils  Treachery  took  her  seat, 
Or  openly  raised  her  visor  in  the  field  ;* 
Fortune  had  left  him — never  to  return. 
Time's  truths  were  taught,  and  fate's  decree  re- 
vealed. 
His  race  was  run — he  vanished  from  the  world. 
Forgot  like  a  departed  thunderstorm. 
The  infinite  spirit  that  had  filled  the  earth 
Evaporated  in  a  barren  isle, 
Minghng  with  the  Infinity  around  him. 
The  world  heard  when  he  died,  and  smiled,  or 

sighed. 
And  then — forgot.     Fame  defied  in  life. 
Giving  his  deeds  and  words  to  Time  to  live 
Enduring  through  a  future  without  end. 
O  let  no  more  the  idle  moralist 
W*4gh  in  his  petty  scale  the  dust  of  heroes  ft 
But  pause  until  his  mind  becomes  so  vast, 
That  he  can  weigh  the  immeasurable  spirit 
Fled  from  that  dust  for  ever !  then  when  reached 
The  eagle's  height — the  world  beneath  him  laid, 
Subjected  to  his  swoop — the  eagle's  gaze 
Danng  the  sun  in  its  meridian  power ! 
The    fierce    ascent — the   giddy  height  when 

proved — 
The  sleepless  aspirations  of  a  spirit 
Conscious  of  fixing  an  immortal  stampt 
Upon  its  every  thought — the  feverish  hope 
Of  infinite  effbrl— and  the  stormy  joy, 
The  whirlwind  pulse  of  triumph,  yet  calm  eye 
Preserved,  and  coldest  dignity  of  mien. 
Conscious  of  millions  watching  from  below 
Heights  they  could  never  gain ;  when  these  are 

prove J, 
Faint  moralist !  of  calm  and  temperate  pulse, 
Then  sit  in  judgment ;  then,  in  language  vast 
As  thy  magnificent  conceptions,  tell 
Of  thought  and  deeds  eternal  as  thy  words 
Shall  be  recording  them  :  but  oh  !  till  then, 
Sink  not  the  mighty  to  thy  narrow  span ; 
Prate  not  of  passions  thou  hast  never  proved  :^ 


*  The  disastroua  battle  of  Leipsic,  hazarded  with 
Immense  inferiority  of  numbers  by  Napoleon  against 
the  allied  powers,  and  more  immediately  lost  by  the 
open  desertion  of  thirty-five  thousand  Saxons.  Tal- 
leyrand, and  others,  were  in  early  conimunication  with 
his  enemies.  "I  felt,*'  said  Napoleon,  "the  reins  slip- 
ping from  my  hands." 

t  Ezpende  AnnibalemI  iic. — Juvenal. 

t  "  What  is  this  immortality  1— remembrance  left  in 
the  memory  of  man.  That  idea  elevates  to  great  deeds. 
Better  never  to  have  lived,  than  to  leave  no  trace  of 
one's  existence.** — Bourienne*»  l^fe. 

^  A  patisage  in  a  French  author,  illustrating  also 
these  reflections,  cannot  be  too  oAen  quoted:  it  is  as 
Just  as  it  is  forcibly  expressed  :—**  Mais,  en  le  condam- 
nant    ne  le  m^priaez  pas,  petltes  organisations  qui 


Walk  humbly  in  thy  charitable  path ; 
Nor  deem  that  Star  inferior,  which  sublime 
In  infinite  distance  little  seems  to  thee. 

II. 

NAPOLEON,  IN  HIS  FALL,  TO  CAIUS 

MARIUS. 

He  stood  among 
The  wrecks  of  buried  power — of  what  vhu: 
And  did  contemplate  them  till  his  mind  drew 
The  resolution  that  doth  hope  survive : 
I'hat  hath  no  root  to  cling  to  save  itself. 
No  hold — no  subterfuge  ;  but  which  is  born, 
Yea  thrown  up  from  the  ashes  of  despair. 
Even  thus  he  stood,  sedate,  and  calm,  yet  firm, 
Like  him,  the  noble  Roman,  who  was  found 
Kingly  reclining,  midst  the  solitudes 
Of  Carthage'  ruins — silent,  motionless, 
Looking  himself  the  ruin  he  bestrode  ! — 
Who  chose  the  seat  to  suit  his  desolation ; 
To  show  how  mind  can  triumph  over  ruin, 
Subjecting  fate  and  fortune  to  its  sway. 
So  the  slave  found  him :  the  pale,  cringing  slave, 
Who  was  sent  forth  to  count  his  agonies. 
To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  his  soul. 
The  inner  man,  when  he  pours  forth  to  Nature 
The  passion  which  then  bursts  the  bonds  of  pride 
And  finds  a  struggling  language. 

All  alone. 
Alone  against  the  solitary  sky 
He  sate — ^bareheaded,  with  the  gathering  storm 
Around  him  in  the  distance !  then,  he  turned 
And  gave  the  slave  the  answer  :*  rather  say. 
The  warning  Oracle  that  taught  his  foe 
The  fleeting  reign  of  empire  and  of  man. 

ni. 

NAPOLEON  AT  AUSTERLITZ. 

1. 

They  do  not  die — they  do  not  die- 
Souls  of  the  brave  and  just ! 

Is  't  not  a  coward's  thought  to  say 
Ye  pass  again  to  dust ! 

Ye  live  through  every  age — y*  are  given 
To  breathe  in  hearts  of  slaves 

The  patriot  flame  ye  drew  from  heaven; 
That  sleeps  not  in  your  graves ! 

Your  shapes  blind  Homer*s  eyes  beheld. 

His  harp  ye  strung — his  soul  ye  swelled. 

2. 
I  tell  thee,  yet  on  Marathon 

The  shade  of  Theseus  treads  !t 
And  the  slave  that  walks  Thermopyla 

The  Spartan's  spirit  dreads. 


n*dtes  cnpables  ni  de  bien  ni  de  mat :  ne  mesurez 
qu'avec  eflfroi  le  colosse  de  volont^  qui  lutte  ainsi  sur 
une  mer  fougeuse  pour  le  seul  plaisir  d'exercer  sa 
vigeur  et  de  la  Jeter  en  dehors  de  lui.  Son  ^golsme 
le  pousse  au  milieu  des  fl&tigues  el  des  dangers,  comma 
le  votre  vous  enchaine  k  de  patientes  et  loborieuses 
professions.  Que  son  fhtal  example  serve  seulement 
k  vous  consoler  de  votre  inoflensive  nullit^  1" 

*  **  Oo,  tell  him  thou  hast  seen  the  exiled  Marius  sit- 
ting amidst  the  ruinsof  Carthage.*'— PiKt4ircA*«jL^c  of 
Marius. 

t  Plutarch  relates  that,  during  the  battle  of  Mara- 
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And  hast  thou  stood  by  Un's  lake 

When  tempests  o*er  it  sweep, 
The  shade  of  Tell  from  his  misty  cload 

Looks  downward  from  the  steep ; 
And,  frowning  points  with  angry  eye 
To  Altorf  *8  tower,  and  days  gone  by ! 

3. 

Go — stand  on  Austerlitz  :  but  not 

In  the  garish  eye  of  day  ; 
The  thin,  cold  Dead  are  only  seen 

By  the  pale  Moon's  watery  ray  ! 
But  at  the  solemn  hour  of  Night, 

When  the  world  in  sleep  is  drowned, 
The  rush  of  troops — of  an  army's  throng — 

Tramps  o'er  that  marshalled  ground. 
While  to  lead  again  the  shadowy  brave, 
Napoleon  comes  (rom  his  sea-girt  grave. 

4. 

O,  then  he  stands  as  he  stood  in  life. 

His  arms  crossed  o'er  his  breast ; 
With  his  eagle  eye,  and  lip  of  pride. 

And  his  foot  half  forward  pressed  ; 
A  monument,  by  nature  stamped, 

Of  resolution  there  !* 
With  a  soul  that  felt  all  it  could  do. 

And  knew  what  it  would  dare ; 
While  he  looks  unmoved,  as  he  looked  in  life. 
When  matched  against  the  world  in  strife. 

5. 

Their  drums  are  heard  like  the  muffled  note 

Of  winds  when  their  strength  is  gone, 
And  proudly  in  air  the  banners  float, 

As  the  shadowy  hosts  move  on  ! 
A  pale  gleam  from  their  helms  is  cast. 

From  battle  blade  and  spear  ; 
And  fiuntly  sheds  on  the  sumless  ranks 

That  darken  in  the  rear ; 
In  front,  the  Chiefs  in  martial  ring 
Are  crowding  round  their  Phantom  King ! 

6. 

His  arm  is  raised  to  the  clouded  sky 

Where  the  Moon  is  struggling  through ; 
A  moment  more — the  mist  flits  by, 
A  light  gleams  from  his  lambent  eye. 

As  she  breaks  forth  full  in  view. — 
Thus  *•  the  Sun  of  Austerlitz"  broke  out ! 

He  points  to  the  conscious  throng. 
While  with  joyous  tread,  and  soundless  shout. 

The  armies  charge  along ! 
And  thus,  when  the   world  in  sleep  is 

drowned. 
Napoleon  walks  on  his  hallowed  ground. 


THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

WurrE  bud,  that  in  meek  beauty  so  dost  lean 
Thy  cloister' d  cheek  as  pale  as  moonlight  snow. 


thon,  the  Athenian  army  thought  they  taw  the  appa- 
rition of  Theseus  completely  armed,  and  bearing  down 
before  them  upon  the  Barbarians. 

*  The  well-known  attitude  of  Napoleon— in  the  eonrt 
— tlia  camp— and  on  the  battle  field. 


Thou  seem'st  beneath  thy  huge,  high  leaf  of  green. 
An  Eremite  beneath  his  mountain's  brow. 

White  bud !  thou  'rt  emblem  of  a  lovelier  tlmiff. 
The  broken  spirit  that  its  anguish  bean 

To  silent  shades,  and  there  sits  offering 
To  Heaven  the  holy  fragrance  of  its  tears. 


THE   ARTIST'S   CHAMBER 


A  8KXTCH  ON  THE  SPOT. 


The  room  was  low  and  lone,  but  lingered  there. 
In  careless  loveliness,  the  marks  of  mind ; 
The  page  of  chivalry,  superb  and  drear. 
Beside  a  half-flird  vase  of  wine  reclined. 
Told  how  romance  and  gaiety  combined. 
And  there,  like  things  of  immortality, 
Stood  statues  in  their  master's  soul  enshrined. 
Venus  with  the  sweet  smile  and  heavenly  eye. 
And  the  sad  solemn  brow  of  lovely  Niobe. 

And  scatter'd  round,  by  wall  and  sofa,  lay 
Emblems  of  thoughts  that  love  from  earth  to 

spring. 
Upon  a  portrait  fell  the  evening  ray. 
Touching  with  splendour  many  an  auburn  ring 
That  veil'd  a  brow  of  snow ;  and  crimsoning 
The  bending  Spanish  cheek  with  living  rose ; 
And  there  lay  a  guitar,  whose  silvery  string 
Breathed  to  the  wind  ;  like  beauty  in  repose  ; 
Sighing  the  lovely  sounds  that  bade  her  blue  eye 

close. 


LORENZO  DE'  MEDICI. 


Tbeue  is  a  tradition,  that  when  Lo&emzo 
Maqniticent  was  yet  in  his  cradle,  a  wandering 
astrologer  predicted  his  future  renown. 


IwPANT — noble  infant — sleep. 
While  this  midnight  heaven  I  sweep. 
O'er  thee  burn  a  trine  of  stars, 
Jove  the  sovereign,  fire-eyed  Mara, 
Venus,  with  the  diamond  beam. 
Babe,  thou' It  wear  the  diadem. 
Wield  the  victor  sword,  and  win 
Woman  more  than  half  divine. 
On  this  pure  and  pencil'd  brow 
Latent  bursts  of  lightning  glow. 
Haughty  Venice  shall  be  bow'd 
When  they  rend  the  thunder  cloud. 
Eloquence  is  on  thy  lip. 
Now,  like  roses  when  they  dip 
Their  budding  crimson  in  the  dew ; 
But,  when  time  shall  change  its  hii0» 
Law,  and  truth,  and  liberty 
On  ita  paler  pomp  shall  lie. 
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What  is  inagic*8  mightiest  wand 
To  the  sceptre  in  his  hand  ? 
Florence,  city  of  the  dead ! 
Cast  the  ashes  from  thy  head, 
At  its  touch  the  palm  shall  bloom 
On  thy  solitary  tomb. 
Sea  !  that  hear'st  the  dreary  gale 
O'er  thy  lonely  billows  wail, 
When  in  strength  this  hand  is  raised, 
Thou  shalt  wear  a  crown  emblazed ; 
Gold  and  glory  from  the  East 
Shall  on  thy  green  forehead  rest, 
At  thy  feet  the  banners  riven 
Mark  thy  foes,  the  foes  of  Heaven. 
Grave  !  where  ancient  genius  lies, 
What  shall  bid  thy  slumberers  rise  f 
Glorious  Infant !  thou  shalt  stand, 
Sending  down  thy  summons  grand 
Through  its  depths,  and  they  shall  come 
Brighter  for  the  transient  tomb. 
In  thy  splendour,  timid  eye. 
Crowns  shall  lose  their  majesty ; 
Dim  before  the  soul  enshrined, 
The  fiery  sovereignty  of  mind. 
Child  of  might,  young  miracle, 
Sweet  Lorenzo,  fare  thee  well ! 


SATAN. 


rROM  A  PICTURE  BT  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE. 


**  Satan  dilated  ftood." 

MiLTOH. 


Prince  of  the  fall'n !  around  thee  sweep 
The  billows  of  the  burning  deep. 
Above  thee  bends  the  vaulted  fire. 
Beneath  thee  bursts  the  flaming  spire. 
And  on  thy  sleepless  vision  rise 
Heirs  living  clouds  of  agonies. 

But  thou  dost  like  a  mountain  stand, 
The  spear  unlifted  m  thy  hand  ; 
Thy  gorgeous  eye, — a  comet  shorn, 
Calm  into  utter  darkness  borne ; 
A  naked  giant,  stern,  sublime, 
Arm'd  in  despair,  and  scorning  Time. 

On  thy  curl'd  Up  is  throned  disdain, 
That  may  revenge,  but  not  complain: 
Thy  mighty  cheek  is  firm,  though  pale, 
There  smote  the  blast  of  fiery  hail. 
Yet  wan,  wild  beauty  lingers  there. 
The  wreck  of  an  archangel's  sphere. 

No  giant  pinions  round  thee  cling, 
Clouds  and  the  thunders  are  thy  wing. 
Thy  forehead  wears  no  diadem, 
The  king  is  in  thine  eye-bairs  beam. 
Thy  form  is  grandeur  unsubdued, 
Sole  chief  of  Hell's  dark  multitude. 


Yet,  brighter  than  thy  brightest  hour. 

Shall  rise  in  glory  and  in  power, 

The  lowliest  of  the  lowly  dead. 

His  ransom'd,  who  shall  bruise  thy  head, 

The  myriads  for  His  blood  forgiven ; 

Kings  of  the  stars,  the  loved  of  Heaven ! 


EPITAPH. 


**  Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done." 

Bbakspbabs. 


Hion  peace  to  the  soul  of  the  dead, 

From  the  dream  of  the  world  she  has  gone ! 

On  the  stars  in  her  glory  to  tread, 

To  be  bright  in  the  blaze  of  the  throne. 

In  youth  she  was  lovely ;  and  Time, 
When  her  rose  with  the  cypress  he  twined, 
Left  her  heart  all  the  warmth  of  its  prime, 
Left  her  eye  all  the  light  of  her  mind. 

The  summons  came  forth, — and  she  died  ! 
Yet  her  parting  was  gentle,  for  those 
Whom  she  loved,  mingled  tears  at  her  side— 
Her  death  was  the  mourner's  repose. 

Our  weakness  may  weep  o'er  her  bier, 
But  her  spirit  has  gone  on  the  wing 
To  triumph  for  agony  here, 
To  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  her  King. 


THE   SONG  OF  ANTAR. 


FROM  THE  ARABIC. 


Antar,  the  great  Arabian  Epic,  has  become 
popular  from  Mr.  Hamilton's  admirable  transla- 
tion. Yet  the  extravagance  of  the  hero's  lyrics 
is  perhaps  too  unlicensed  for  English  poetry. 


Ibla,  I  love  thee.    On  my  heavy  eye 
Thine  flashes,  like  the  lightning  on  the  clood. 
I  cannot  paint  thy  beauty ;  for  it  leaves 
All  picturing  pale.    Were  I  to  say  the  mooo 
Looks  in  her  midnight  glory  like  thy  brow, 
Where  is  the  wild,  sweet  sparkling  of  thine  eye? 
Or  that  the  palm  is  like  thy  stately  form, 
Where  is  thy  grace  among  its  waving  boughs  f 
Thy  forehead's  whiteness  is  my  rising  sun ; 
Thine  ebon  tresses  wreathing  it  like  night. 
Like  night  bewilder  me ;  thy  teeth  are  pearls, 
In  moist  lips  rosier  than  the  Indian  shell. 
But  now  my  world  is  darkness,  for  thou'rt  gone  ff 
Thy  look  was  to  my  life  what  evening  dews 
Are  to  the  tamarisk  :  thy  single  glance 
Went  swifter,  deeper,  to  thy  lover's  heart, 
Than  spear  or  scimitar ;  and  still  I  gaze 
Hopeless  on  thee,  as  on  the  glorious  moon, 
For  thou,  like  her,  art  bright,  like  her  above  me, 
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THE  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM. 


Tbs  sir  M  ^IVd  with  sboot*.  aad  rnmpetj' 

A  Fkw?  are  tt  thj  g^e^.  JerMti!«m. 
Jfow  is  rht^-r  Tmn  tis*  Moar.t  ot  CKirtfn  roondxny ; 
AhoTe  rifi^-n  J-iilah't  luvn-r.arr^r*  zl^am. 
Twin^ii  wrh  'be  pa'm  ar.*i  oIW^*'  p^*c«fal  ifera. 
No^  •wel!  •:;«  r.^nr^T  •OT./if  c^  t-x.-^  and  terin^. 
An  «Jowri  'h*  h,I!-«wie  poor*  »h^  liTir.^  irream  ; 
Aiwi  'o  xhe  f:\fn(Vjt9m  h^aren  Ho4anr.aj  riny^ 
**Tb«  Son  of  Dand  eomta*. — the  CoQq;Ticror — 
tbeKins^!" 

IL 

The  cuiran'd  Roman  beard ;  and  grmap'd  his 

•hield, 
Arvd  rTi.«h'd  io  fiery  haii;e  to  g^re  and  tower; 
The  PonriflTfrom  Iim  ba'tl^ment  ^>eheId 
Tne  hri9t.  and  knew  'he  falling  of  his  power : 
Hr  Mw  the  ctoud  of  .Sion'a  glory  lour, 
Stili  down  the  marble  road  the  myriads  come, 
.Spre^din;;   the  way  witn  garment,  branch,  sod 

flower. 
And  deeper  sounds  are  mingling,    *'  Woe  to 

Rome  I'* 
"  The  day  of  freedom  dawns ;  rise,  IsraeU  lirom 

ihy  tomb." 

III. 

Temple  of  heanty — long  that  day  is  done ; 

Thy  ark  is  dust ;  thy  golden  cherubim 

In  the  6erc6  triumphs  of  the  foe  are  gone : 

The  shades  of  ages  on  thy  altars  swim. 

Yet  still  a  light  is  there,  though  wavering  dim  ; 

And  has  its  holy  lamp  been  watch*d  in  Tainf 

Or  lives  it  not  until  the  finished  time. 

When  he  who  fix*d,  shall  break  his  people's  chain, 

And  Sion  be  the  loved,  the  crown'd  of  God  again  f 

IV. 

Hi  comes,  yet  with  the  burning  bolt  unarm'd ; 
Pale,  pure,  prophetic,  God  of  Majesty! 
Though  thousands,  tens  of  thoassnds,  round  him 

swarm*d. 
None  durst  abide  that  depth  divine  of  eye; 
None  durst  the  waving  of  his  robe  draw  nigh. 
But  at  his  feet  was  laid  the  Roman's  sword : 
There  Lazarus  knelt  to  see  his  King  pass  by  ; 
There  Jarius,  with  his  age's  child,  adored. 
"  He  comes,  the  King  of  Kings  :  Hosanna  to  the 

Lord!" 


And  iian^  wirii  garJaacis  ot  dm  wcetfy 

Some  liur.k.  (L^n  tove-crosr: — 

Wiri  sprlrj.^^jr  a*l  soch  mtt 

And  yet  I  r'aix^  mm  OtrAj.  ix  he  loves 

Osr  cooveat  walls,  acd  obsbt  aa 

To  see  zhe  sonse'.  siecpin^  oa.  its  woai 

And  ks  old  srebcs ;  or  b«c  zaraa  awny 

To  pore  'zpoa  iu  ima^  in  iae 

And  then  he'll  fpre^l  bis  booi 

And  Dsske  s  tiuasand  :hir.^  oC  ocsxkt 

He'll  tear  :hp»  psge.  tA  Sing  it  down 

Here's  one  of  them. 


This 


sTXjjrs] 

;  or  he  is 


THE   PAINTER. 

RUSTlcus  loquitur. 

That  rock's  his  haunt. — There's  not  in  all  our 

hills 
A  hunter  that  can  climb  with  him.    He'll  watch 
Before  the  lark  is  up;  and,  staff  in  hand, 
For  hours  stand  gazing,  by  the  eagle's  nest. 
Like  one  enamour'd  of  the  rising  sun. 
And  then  he'll  make  his  couch  beside  a  rill: 
Which,  in  his  fantasy,  he  strews  with  shells, 


ROSOLIA 


A  DftAJCATlC   SKKTCH. 


«*  Raaunenu  chi  t*  ndon 
▲acora  in  qnesto  siato.' 


Adriait,  LriMJTioo. 

ADRIAX. 

Ask  me  no  more  of  her. 
The  tale  is  idle, — past — 'tis  of  the  things 
That  lie  i'  the  heart,  as  in  a  monument ; 
Faded — but  holy,  not  to  be  disturb'd. 
Yet  'twere  not  much  to  say  that  she  was  fair. 
No,  nor  that  when  she  smiled  her  smile 

sweet. 
For  so  said  all ;  nor  that  her  slender  form 
Was  touch'd  with  grace  by  Nature.     Yonder 

wave, 
Sinking  in  lines  of  silver, — this  green  stem 
Bowing  its  purple  clusters  o'er  our  heads ; 
That  willow,  swaying  in  the  sunset  wind. 
Were  but  its  lifeless  images. 

LtTPOYICO. 

I  saw  her  portrait  once.   'Twas  in  your  sleep : 
It  had  escaped  your  bosom. 

ADRUlf. 

Dared  you  gaze  f 
No  eye  but  mine  should  have  beheld  that  face ; 
No  eye  but  mine  should  on  that  face  have  wept , 
No  eye  but  mine  should  that  dead  face  haTe 

loved ; 
For  by  all  else  its  beauty  were  profaned. 
It  was  my  secret  pleasure,  pain,  hope,  femr. 
My  life's  deep  mystery. 

LUDOVICO. 

It  was  beautiful, 
And  I  half  wonder'd,  stranger  as  I  was. 
To  find  my  heart  so  waken'd  by  that  smile. 

ADRIAN. 

It  could  not  show  Rosolia.    See  those  streaks 
Painting  the  western  clouds ;  the  living  flash 
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That  dyes  their  white  with  crimBon  of  the  rose ; , 
And  there,  the  zone  of  bumish'd  hyacinth, 
That  streams  across  the  crimson  like  a  wave ; 
There  is  the  summer  beauty  of  her  cheek 
With  the  rich  tress  that  veil'd  it. 

When  I  sat 
Beneath  her  eye,  I  felt  it  on  my  heart 
Like  a  bright  spell.    'Tis  not  the  blaze  of  gems, 
Nor  vesper  starlight,  nor  aught  \>eautiful 
In  this  descending  sun,  or  in  this  world. 
That  can  brine;  back  its  splendour :  'twas  a  beam 
Beyond  all  picturings  of  earth :  a  look 
As  we  have  heard  of  angels,  where  no  lips 
Are  wanted  to  give  utterance  to  the  thought; 
Its  glance  was  radiant  thought.     Yet  when  her 

voice 
Breathed  some  old  melody,  or  closed  the  day 
With  her  due  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  I  have  tum'd 
Even  from  the  glory  of  her  eye,  to  weep 
Tears,  painful  from  delight.    I  weep  no  more : 
My  world  is  done — there  shines— >Ro8olia'8  grave. 


JACOB'S    DREAM. 

FROM  A  PICTURE  BT  AhLSTOK. 
I. 

Thb  sun  was  sinking  on  the  mountain  zone 
That  guards  thy  vales  of  beauty,  Palestine ! 
And  lovely  from  the  desert  rose  the  mooo, 
Yet  lingering  on  the  horizon's  purple  line, 
Like  a  pure  spirit  o'er  its  earthly  shrine. 
Up  Padan-aram's  height  abrupt  and  bare 
A  pilgrim  toil'd,  and  oft  on  day's  decline 
Look'd  pale,  then  paused  for  eve's  delicious  air, 
The  summit  gain'd,  he  knelt,  and  breathed  his 
evening  prayer. 

II. 

He  spread  his  cloak  and  slumber' d-— darkness  fell 

Upon  the  twilight  hills ;  a  sudden  sound 

Of  silver  trumpets  o'er  him  seem'd  to  swell ; 

Clouds  heavy  with  the  tempest  gather'd  round  ; 

Yet  was  the  whirlwind  in  its  caverns  bound ; 

Still  deeper  roird  the  darkness  from  on  high, 

Gigantic  volume  upon  volume  wound. 

Above,  a  pillar  shooting  to  the  sky. 

Below,  a  mighty  sea,  that  spread  incessantly. 

III. 

Voices  are  heard — a  choir  of  golden  strings, 
Low  winds,  whose  breath  is  loaded  with  the  rose ; 
Then  chariot-wheels — the  nearer  rush  of  wings ; 
Pale  lightning  round  the  dark  pavilion  glows, 
It  thunders — the  resplendent  gates  unclose ; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance,  on  height  o'er  height, 
Rise  fiery  waving  wings,  and  star  crown'd  brows, 
Millions  on  millions,  brighter  and  more  bright, 
Till  all  is  lost  in  one  supreme,  unmingled  light. 

IV. 

But,  two  beside  the  sleeping  Pilgrim  stand. 
Like  cherub  Kings,  with  lifted,  mighty  plume, 
Fiz'd,  sun-bright  eyes,  and  looks  of  high  com- 
mand: 
They  tell  the  Patriarch  of  his  glorious  doom ; 


Blather  of  countless  myriads  that  shall  come. 
Sweeping  the  land  like  billows  of  the  sea. 
Bright  as  the  stars  of  heaven  from  twilight's 

gloom. 
Till  He  is  given  whom  Angels  long  to  see. 
And  Israel's  splendid  line  is  crown'd  with  Deity. 


ON  THE  RUINS  OF  MESOLONGHI. 

Gloriotts  spirits !  ye  have  past ; 
On  the  ground  your  blood  is  cast. 

Tower  and  bastion,  all  are  won. 
Round  the  new  Thermopylae 
Lies  the  gore,  and  lies  the  clay. 

To  high  heaven  the  soul  is  gone ! 

Flow  my  tears !    No,  let  no  tear 
Stain  the  slumbers  of  that  bier, 

Till  the  tear  of  blood  shall  come. 
None  o'er  you  the  turf  must  spread ; 
Naked  lie,  ye  gallant  dead. 

Naked,  wait  the  hour  of  doom. 

Shame  to  Europe  !    On  her  ear 
Night  and  day,  and  month  and  year. 

While  arose  your  agony ; 
While  before  the  Ottoman 
Christian  blood  in  torrents  ran. 

She  could  calmly  see  you  die ! 

Shame  to  Europe  !  when  her  hand 
Could  have  crush'd  that  ruffian  band, 

Like  the  worm  beneath  her  feet ! 
Let  her  now  bemoan,  bepraise,— 
Will  it  quench  your  rampart's  blaze  f 

Will  it  rend  your  winding  sheet  f 

Gold  and  empire,  mighty  things ! 
What  are  ye  when  Time's  wild  wingi 

Smite  ye,  as  he  rushes  on ! 
Down  go  sceptre,  sword,  and  bust; 
Babylon  is  dust  to  dust, 

Rome  is  worthless,  widow'd,  lone! 

But,  till  Earth  shall  groan  her  last, 
Ne'er  shall  be  this  spot  o'erpast. 

Eyes  shall  weep,  and  hearts  shall  s 
Ay,  and  flame  with  freedom's  flame. 
When  is  heard  its  fated  name. 

Sublime,  indelible. 

Down  shall  go  your  murderer's  reigi 
Like  an  universal  stain ; 

Down  the  turban's  head  shall  go. 
Come  the  stroke  from  Man  or  Heaven, 
Blood  shall  for  your  blood  be  given, 

Woe  be  measured  for  your  woe ! 

Mesolonghi;  till  the  day 
Of  the  pillar'd  earth's  decay. 

Thou  slialt  be  a  holy  shrine. 
Wreck' d  and  ruin'd  as  thou  art. 
Consecrated  to  the  heart. 

Glory  be  to  thee  and  thine  ! 
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GEORGE   CROLT 
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REBELLION. 


i 


laioa  VMtga:  evcfvcg  tmi  in  jM 
Upon  thf^  hotam  of  m  boaadl^tm  paan, 
Cinefd  wish  -.^tvrj ; — fardtn,  6eU.  aad  iold, 
8uMm%  ;be  b^iowj  fweep  oi  n^Kzaog  gnzii« 
Like  kiajwij  ia  the  pQrp'jt  muamtt  maia. 
And  lemptei  of  pore  inan>!e  me:  tiie  fan. 
That  ungcd  their  while  sbafu  wiUi  a  coUca 

ffUin; 
And  foandt  of  riaac  joy,  and  labow  done, 
HaUow'd  the  lovely  boor,  antil  her  pomp  ww 

gone. 

IL 

The  plain  waa  hoah'd  in  twi-lght,  aa  a  ddld 
Shimberi  beneath  ita  alow  drawn  eanopy ; 
Bat  sodden  trampling  came,  and  voioea  wild 
And  toaainga  of  rode  weapona  eanght  the  eye; 
And  on  the  hilb,  like  meteora  in  the  aky, 
Bont  aanguine  firea,  and  erer  and  anon 
To  the  cUnh'd  apeara  the  bom  gave  6eroe  reply ; 
And  round  their  beaoooa  trooping  tboiManda 

abone, 
Theo  aank,  fika  efil  thioga,  and  all  ww  dsk  and 


d  ransd'Jit 

c,  aa  s'  a  tadde^  ».  ..^ 

aotod  ck  &ze : 
likelaTs.  wrng'ifd 
The  plain  aa  deiaged.  iugser  adL 
SwcQ  biood  aad  fiame.  ou.  all  s 
pyi*. 

IV. 

'Twaa  dawn,  and  adn  the  biaek  aad  bvoody 

RoU'd  o'er  the  dumpoi^  l£e  a  T&3I1  ot 

Bat  aa  the  mn'a  sidw  vbecla  :ht  bamar  broke, 

He  &t  the  image  oc  a 

Throned  in  the  central 

An  inm  diadem  spon  hm  brow, 

A  naked  bnce  bcaide  him,  thai  yef 

Par]de  and  warm  wiih  gore,  and  eroaehiag 

All  men  in  one  hoge  chain,  alike  the  feeod  and 

V. 

The  land  around  him,  in  that  aickly  fight, 
Show*d  hke  th*  optaming  of  a  migfaty  grmTa ; 
Strewn  with  cmah'd  monuments,  and  rcmnaiitn 

white 
Of  man;  all  lonefineaa,  bat  when  aome  alave 
With  ttnt,  fend  hand  the  hurried  burial  gam 
Then  died.    The  Despot  sat  upon  hta  throne. 
Scoffing  to  aae  the  atnbbom  tnitora  wsTa 
At  hia  leaat  breath.  The  good  and  brare  were] 
To  exile  or  tha  tomb.    Their  eooatry'a  fife 
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lli*('>r\.'lr<-iitiii'-Mt,  Ac.    Cut*.     !25  rla. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.    Only  com- 
ROWAN'S  Hi>tory  of  the  French 

Kc-viiliitKn.     V  V.  U.  in  I.     63  rit. 

80YER*S  Modem  DomesUc  Cook- 

erv.     l-.-mo.    PH|icmv«r,  *5  rU. ;  bd.,  41' 

BCOTTS  Lady  of  the  Lake.     88 

eaata. 


5C0TTS  Marmion.    16ina    87  eta, 
Lay  of  tlie  Last  .Minstrel 

SELECT  Italian  Comedies.    Trans- 

SPKAGUE*S  llisu»ry  of  Uie  Florida 

Wiir.     .v.*  ■  :iiiil  I' ui>  «.     "vm.     ^-i  :»'. 

SHAKSPKAKE'S  Dramatic  Works 
SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Oliver  'Jrom- 

W-ll.        I^IIMI.       (.'  Ot  I,  H»  Pl». 

STEWARTS  Stable  Kconomy.  Edit- 

•>il  i-v  A.  il.    V  '   "I.     .-.'nio.    ;liai>.i..i-il.    #1 

SOUTIIGATE  (Bishop).     Visit  to 

III -Sxr.n  I  »  il   "I'l       I  .Uf}.     *I. 

SQUIEK*S  Nicaratnia;    Is  People, 

Aiilitiiiit'rft,  A:.    .Mii)>a  uiid  i'lat^'a.    t  ^  <-l4., 

8TEVJ?:NS'  Cimpaigns  of  tlie  Rio 
SWETT,  Dr.    Treatise  on  the  Dis- 

«-n«  K  •>!  til.' (  rrM.     svu.     ^.i. 

T\YLOK  Gen.      Anecdote   Book, 

L«>tt«-i»,  Ac.    ^T••.  j.',  ct>k. 
TUCKER.MAN*S  Artist  Life.    Bio- 

in>l>iii'«l  .^kr-l.U<S  of  Aiiieriiiui  Pniotets. 
l:liiH>.     (.'Uitli,  *&    tjL. 

TAYLOR'S  Maniud  of  Ancient  and 

MoJeni  History,  (xlilrd  by  Pn>l.  Henry. 
^Vl..     n-tli.  ♦.:  s:> ;  »:i.ep.  tt  .Ml. 

THOMSON  on  the  F(xh1  of  Animals 

uiifl  .Mnn.    *  '!•  tU,  ■">'>  •*(•. ;  iMiwr,  3«  '-t*. 

TYSON,  J.  L.    Diary  of  a  Physician 

III  I'niiii.riii.t.     *«%••«.      I'diwr,  ?5  viK 

WAYLANDS  RecoUecUons  of  Real 

Lifr  IQ  ("Jitflaiid.     I^lll<>.     itl  rl». 

WILLIAMS'  IsUmios  of  Tehoante- 

prr;  i:»  (.l.uuit»,  l'r--4luL-tion*.  A>u  SlMy* 
aivi  l'Ijit««.     -i  V'»U..  itvo.     t;)  S4>. 

WOMAN  S   Worth;   or,    Hints   to 

flMnHh?  I-Viniili' CLaiartrr.    Itiiio.   :'•«  ttis. 

WARNER'S  Radimental  Lessons  in 

.Mi.Mc.     IKuio.     6Ucl«.' 

WYNNE,   J.     Lives   of  Eminent 

Lilrnirv  and  Srirntiiic  Mrn  of  Amvnca. 
1;iii«i.  'Cl-tli,  tl. 

WORDSWORTH,   W.     The   Pre- 

liulo.  An  Au(»bi(>tmi|>kical  Pwt-m.  I^mo. 
Cl..th,  »1.  

LAW  BOOKS. 

ANTHON-S  Law  Study  ;  or,  Gaidcs 

tdlhaSluilvo  till*  La«.     pvit.     ^i. 

UOLCOMBE'S  Digest  of  the  Ded' 

■ioi>a  nt  thM  S«i|>ri?iii«  l^urt  of  ilic  I'mtHd 
Sutea,  tt.  in  it*  r<  nmifac^iiifu'  t"  tli«  |it«- 
arnt  tlm«.     Ling  ■  8v  ■.     Lnw  aheo;',  f«. 

Supreme  Court  Lead- 

inaClM-B  inC  iiinii-rcal  Law.    ^v  •.    #4. 

Law  of  Debtor  and 

Credit  r  in  the  United  Slatm  and  Cauada. 
8vo.    #4. 

SMITH'S  Compendium  of  Mercan- 
tile l^w.  Willi  laTKf  Aui«ri«an  adilitiOM 
by  Hoioumbe  acd  Ububoii.    8v>.    #410. 


J).  Apjff*'ion  d'  Compmiifs  P^tblications. 


ILLU8IBATED  8TANDASD  P0ET8. 

AMELIA'S  Pmmi:*.  Beautifully  lUustratetl  by  Rolxirt  W.  Weir 
8va    Cloth,  $*i  50 ;  gilt  edges,  $8 ;  Imperial  tnor^  $8  00 ;  morocco,  $4 

BTRON'S  Complete  Poetical  WorkH.  Illustrated  with  elegant 
Steel  Engraving  and  Portrait  1  vol.,  87a,  fine  paper.  Cloth,  $8; 
cloth,  fdit  leaves,  $4 ;  morocco  extra.  $d. 

Chea[ier  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  4  Plates.  Im.  morocco,  $8;  with  Por* 
trait  and  Vignette  only,  sheep  or  cloth,  $2  50. 

HALLKCK'S  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Beautifully  Illua- 
trated  with  fine  Steel  Engravings  and  a  Portrait  Nev'  £<lition.  8vo. 
Clotii,  |2  50 ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  $3 ;  morocco  extra,  $5i 

MOORK'S  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Illustrated  with  verv 
line  Steel  En^avings  and  a  Portrait  1  voL,  8vo.,  fine  paper.  Clotfi, 
$3 ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  $4 ;  morocco,  fft. 

Cheaper  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  4  Plates.  Im.  morocco,  $3;  with  Por- 
trait and  Vigni'tte  only,  sheep  or  clotli,  $2  50. 

SOUTHKY'S  Complete  Poetical  Works.  With  several  beauti- 
ful Steol  EnffravinifA.  1  voL,  8vo.,  fine  paper.  Cloth,  |8;  gilt  edge^ 
$4  50 ;  nionK'co,  $6  5C). 

THK  SACRKD  POKTS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA, 
for  Tlirce  Ccnturien.  Edited  by  Kofus  W.  Griswold  liluntrated  with 
12  Steel  Engravings.  8va  Clotli,  $2  50;  gilt  edges,  $3;  morooca 
extra,  $4  50. 

Cabinet  Editioniy  at  greatly  Bedaoed  Pricee. 

BUTLERS  HUDIBRAS.  With  Notes  bv  Nash.  Illustrated 
wiih  Portraits.    16mo.    Cloth,  $1;  gilt  edges,  ll  50;  moroc.  extra,  $2 

BURNS'  Complete  Poetical  Works.  With  Life,  Glossary,  <fec 
16mo.    Cloth,  illustrate<l,  $1 ;  gilt  cilgos,  |1  50 ;  morocco  extra.  |2. 

CAMPBELL'S  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Illustrated  with 
6tecl  EncmvinfTi  and  a  Portrait  ICmo.  Cloth,  $1 ;  gilt  edges,  $1  50; 
moroccvi  extra,  $2. 

COWPERS  Complete  Poetical  Works.  With  Life,  Ac  2  vol* 
In  1.  •  Cloth,  $1 ;  gilt,  $1 60;  morocco  extra,  $2. 

DANTE'S  Poems.    Translated  by  Carey.    Illustratod  with  a 
fine  Portrait  and  12  Engravings.    16mo.    Cloth,  $1 ;  gilt  edges,  $1  50 
morocco  extra,  $2. 

HEMANS'  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Edited  by  her  Sister 
2  vols.,  16mo.  With  10  Steel  Plates.  Cloth,  $2;  gilt  edges,  |3;  mo 
rocco  extra,  $4. 

MILTON'S  Complete  Poetical  Works.  With  Life,  <tc  16mo. 
Cloth,  illostrateo,  $1 ;  gilt  edges,  $1  50 ;  morocco  extra,  (2. 

TASSO'S  Jenisalem  Delivered.  Translated  by  Wiffen.  Illus- 
trated. 1  vol.,  16ino.  Uniform  with  "*  Dante.''  Cloth,  $1 ;  gilt  edges, 
$1  50 ;  morocco  extra,  $2. 

SCOTTS  Poetical  Works.  With  Life,  «tc.  Cloth,  16ma,  illus- 
tnf ed,  $1 ;  gilt,  $t  50 ;  morocco  extra,  $2. 
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I).  Ajtfi^Utnn  it  Oymp>iui/*  ruU^irfi*inj,.%. 


lONIATTTBE  CLASSICAL  LIBRABY. 

rOKTIC  LACON;   or,  Apborismt   JOIIN:!ON*S    llL^tory  of  ILisi^baL 
ni>Nr>  S  <;ol,'l,-n  Mwims.    SI  wnUi  i  MAXL'AL  OF  MATRIMONY.    31 

KLIZAItKTII;  or.  The  Exiles  of  Md.i.licaL    toini4eU«.    3? 


».  I-' 


GOLIi^iMlTirs  vicar  of  Wakefield.  I  PAl'L  AND  VIUGINI  A.    31  cti. 
;;n  -»n'.  |  Pf>LIX)K"S  <:'ourv  of  Time.    «■«  rtt. 

KMavA.    3^  cents.     PCUEtiOLD FUOMTIIE  UIVEI^-: 

GKMrJFliOMAMKIilCANlVETS.      •'    "• -j ■  .,.. 


SC*  r  iifai 


UAXNAH  MOKE'S  Private  Devo- 

Practical  Piety. 

IIKMANa*  Doineatic  Affections.   81 


THOMSON'S  Sot»»ni5.  $>  c^'nts 


TOKEN  OF  THE  HEART.  DO. 

OK    AFFW.TIOs.       I  HI     nr     u  K  :.;■.. »l- 
h:AN«."H     IX).  OK  I"KIKMKH!J'.     D(i. 
<)■■•  i/»VK.    Fi  '.  ;■■    -iiu. 
USEFUL  LETTER-WRITER.    33 

i""fi;«. 

HOKF.MAN'9  Lava  of  the  Uadson.    W'iI>ON'S  Sacra  Privata.    »l  c«iL-i. 
Ac   iie...u.  '  YOUNG'S  Nlt;IilThou;:lits.  Us  rts. 

XUVEHILE. 
AUNT  FAX  NY'S  Christmas  Storicsi    LIVES   AND    ANECDOTES    OF 


.[ii ' 


1  I'i*. 


AUNT  KITTY'S  Tales.    Bj  Maria  LOULSE;  or.  The  B«ioty  of  Into?- 

J.   v|>-l-,i   .1.      ,-.'rii->.     t6r:«  ri'T  .  u'i<l  •  i;i   r  Tuif*.      ii.iif.     Kistni*. -.  • 

AMERICAN  HlstoricalTalcs.  ICino.    ^ '...'..v- :';•-;; .^"'*    ,       .    .,       . 

lAv.nt*.  maim:)  AIT'S  bottlon  in  Caoadat 

BOVS'  MANUAL    ConUiningtho      .»"».m..    o.^.»  ,     .,_, 

i'ii.i,-t|,'  III. I  A-.    i-"-"    5^» '■'«.     .    ■  ^cfuos  in  AfnoL    z 


STORYBOOK.  ICmo.  75  ci     r-liini.    c-^.m. 


CARAVAN  (Tlie).    A  collraUon  of 
FIRESIDE  FAIRIF^;  or.  Even- 

iiitft   «i   Aunt   Ki»--'4.      U'-Mitifulljr   lllitA- 

FRIDAY   CHRISTIAN;   or,  The 

Kiiiii-li<iru    til    l'it-iiiiu'»    IsSuid.       16nv-. 

O IRLS*  MANUAL.   Containing  Uie 

Pfiu-i,.l-  ••!     ■  fl  ..f.     Vi  ■••  tiln. 

., STORY  B(X)K.  KJino.  75  c 

GUIZOTS  Vounj;  Student    8  voU 

hi  I.    'st  rpnl«. 

110 WHT,   MARY.      Picture   and 

Vt-r*!*  !••■■  it.  O-iiiiii-  illy  ralliil  (.ni<i  S)«e- 
icr'a  VaiAf  l^-x-k.  IliiJiiraU-a  with  li<<i 
I'bktis.  C'lirii|>  l-^iliiji.  511  rent* ;  rli>tii,  6K 
r»*ii'i:  iT'!*  ••"fi*'»-»i.  '.h  ■•<'rif«, 

HO.ME  RECREATIONS.  E<litc<lby 

(iraiiiltaMit-r    .Mi-rryiiiiin.    CiJ»r»it    l'l*trft. 

INNOCENCE   OF  CHILDHOOD. 

Ilv  .M  ».  "<itii>.-'i.     ISiii".     llliiii.     .'>•••■:. 

JO  A  N  OF  A  ISC,  Story  of    By  E.  M. 
LOUIS'  SCHOOL  DAYS.    By  E.  J. 

Mav      'lli-^iri.t  ■1.     I'lii  •.     '>U>'\ 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  FLOWEIW. 

iJy  ttiiawt  I'uhlAr.    lllua.     lt>:ii».    *.'>  clt. 


Mahteruian  Ready.  8 
MIDSUMMER  FAYS;  or,  The  Ho- 

iitUiyiiMt  VV<^-<ii<-i^ii.  Ky  >j«.ui  riiul.tr.  1 
v'l',.  Irtii)  ■.    <'l  III.  IS  I-.  I'l'ft.  I '  ■til.  i;il|,  Al. 

NO  SUCH  WORD  AS  FAIL    By 

•  ••-■•;i    Alh-v.      Ihni  ..     Illi.«.     h-i  <-eii!a. 

HANNAH  MORE'S  Village  Talosw 
WILLIAM   TELL,  the  Patriot  of 

^Mlti,■rllUt.l.  !'■•  wiii^h  u  «<1<1««1,  Antirea* 
Ili.f«.,tli.  "Tvll"  ..f  IhcTjTuL  Cloth,  W 
mn'.%  \  lio'.frl  -lli.  -.S  rfrls. 

YOUTH'S  CORONAL    By  H.  F. 

Grrtibl.     I4m<i.     •;>  •■•■iir«. 

PICTURE   STORY   BOOKa    By 

Urrui  Authun  luitl  Mfox  Vminttn.  Fdtr 
>uir:*iiil  vfil.    f'l-ih.  *5ri«  :  frill  ^lir  .f  I. 

PUSS   IN  BOOTS.     Finely  Illus- 

Irui'-il  by  (Mill  >]>r<-t«r.  Sq-ain- lbiit->.  U4t., 
'ih  i-ta.  ;  'cl.ith,  :V^  r<». :  «-xii«  iriit,  ^A  rtt. 

ROBINSON    CRUSOE.      Pictorial 

Kiliii.  II.     :»  I' ri'ii- Ik.     -*•  ■•     •!  M. 

STORY  OF  LITTLE  JOHN.   lUua- 

OF  A  GENIUS.    89ct8. 

YOUTH'S   BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

lUukU«lv«i.     Hiii-i.     *&  rtik. 

8T0EY  BOOK.    lOmu 

ISeratl. 


I?.  Ap^/eton  <b  Company  n  Publications, 

SCIENTIFIC  WOBXS. 

APPLETON.    Dictionary  of  Moc!laD!c^  Machines,  Engine  Work,  ua 

{■Incinfrrini;.  riNjlHiiiintr  i-vrr  4<Miii  lIluMmiii  n*,  nud  u>-iirly  V<i*i  {Ki/ia.     Cimpletc  hi  9 
ViJii..  lMnr>-  brii.    SiMiigly  «nd  nratly  Lcuitd,  tlv. 

^APPLETON.    Mechanics'  Magazine  and  En;;dncer9'  Journal    Edited  hj 

Julii  ►  \V.  AilRiiit,  (".  K,     PublUhcd  uh>uiIiIv,  ".i  O'-nu  |ht  No.,  or  ff'A  \n  r  annum.     Vol.  I. 
for  IS.M.  inrlolli.  #3&0. 

ARCIIITEt^'lTKE  AND  BriLDING,  Trc..tl*c«  on.    By  Ilosking,  Tred- 

pNxI,  un«J  Yi>uii;r.     IU(.«triiU-4  will.  :Ut  tti'i:!  |>Ih1«  «.     4l<i.     f:\  {■(>. 

ALL>:N,  Z.    Philosophy  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature.    IIIus.    8vo.    $8  6a 
ARNOT,  D.  H.    (iu:hic  Archiiecturc,  Applied  to  Modern  Kcsidcnceb.    40 

PUtrH.      I  V.I  ,41  ..     %4.     , 

ARTISAN  CLUB.    Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,    Edited  by  J.  Boanek 

BOURNE,  JOHN.    A  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine.    16mo.    75  eta. 
BYRNh;0.    NewMethoiiofCalculatingLopirithms.    12wo.    $1. 
ilOUISSIN(iAULT,  J.  B.    Rural  tkH.nomy  in  its  Relations  with  Cheml*- 

try,  l'ii.\Mi«,  r.iHl  M-l»urtlui;\'.     l*.:nK>.    il -.U. 

CULLUM.  CAin*.    On  Military  Bridges  with  India  Rubber  Pontoons, 

l.iUKiriiifd.    8ro.     $3. 

DOWNING.  A.  I.    Architecture  of  Countr>'  Houses.    Including  Designs 

f' r  ('•  HHL't-H,  Kann  IIi>ii»>«.  funt  Villaa-.  wiiii  |{i-iiiHrk«  in  liit»n>r*.  hmniturr,  and  Um 
)m-*I  niidfk  of  Wamiintrand  Vrntilalin:;;  with  :WiHlliu(ratifn».     1  V<il.,Sv(>.     iM' 

Architecture*  of  Cottages  antl  Farm  Houses.    Being  ths 

lir>l  I  art  •■!  hw  Wi>rk  on  ('•.imiry  ll(iit»"»,  rt.ntMiiiiiii;  dftit:u«  l><r  tnriiirrs,  and  lbu««  who 
«li-Mre  t4i  build  rh^ap  Hitiat!*.    irv.    m. 

GRIFFITHS,  JOHN  W.    TreaUN)  on  Marine  and  Naval  Architecture;  or, 

TItOKry  ami  I'raftirf  Itlended  iii  Sbi]»-Uiiildiu{;.     b^i  I'latoa.     #!••. 

HALLECKS.    MiliUry  Art  and  Science.    12mo.    $150. 

HAITI»T,  H.    Theory  of  Bridge  Construction.    With  Practical  Illustra- 

iii>n«.    flv<i.    9:1. 
HOBLYN,  R.  I).    A  Dictionary  of  ScuntificTernrML    12mo.    |1  50. 
HODGE.  P.  R.    On  the  Steam  Eugine.    AS  large  Plate^  folio;  and  letter^ 

JEFFERS.    Theory  and  Practice  of  Naval  Gunnery.    8vo.    Illus.    |2  5a 
KNAl'EN.  I).  M.    Mechanic's  Assistant,  adapted  for  the  U!<e  of  Carpenters, 

I^iin>M>mi«ii,  and  Artnaj:*  gviwnUly.     lvui».    fl. 

LAFEVEi:,  M.  Beauties  of  Modem  Architecture.  4$  Plates,  Uirge  8vo.  H 
LIEBIG,  JUSTUS.    Familiar  Letters  on  Che.mUtry.    Ifimo.    25  cents. 
OVERMAN,  F.    MeUllurgy ;  embracing  Elements  of  Mining  Operation^ 

Annlyutti'-n  <>rOn-»,  Ar.    Svo.     Illnatmtcd. 

PARNEIX,  E.  A.    Chemistry  Ai>plied  to  the  Arts  and  Manufkctnreti 

llluHtrHlrd.     ttvn.     Cloth,  91. 

REYNOLDS,  L.  E.    Treatise  on  llandrailing.    Twenty  Plates.    Svo.    |9l 
SYDNEY,  J.  C.    Villa  and  Cottacc  Architecture.    Comprii«ing  R<*sidencet 

artuiilly  built,     rnblitlimtc  in   N<».,  ciu-li   N<>.  riinlHiniui;  8  I'laltB,  Mith  Gr«uiid  Flan, 
pri4'«>  in i>.nl*.    (To  be  o-mjili-U'd  in  In  N-  a. )  1  to  6  n-«ily. 

TEMPLETON,  W.    Mechanic,  Millwri-rht,  and  Engineers'  Pocket  Com. 

INinioD.     With  Aniflrican  Addilivna.     Ifimn.    9l> 

URE,  DR.    Dic'lonary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines.    New  Edition, 

with  Supptfnii-ut.    Svo.    She«p,  t&. 

Supplement  to  do.,  separate.    Svo.    Pliceis  fl. 

YOUMAN,  E.L.    Class-book  of  Cliemi.-«tr}-.    12ma    75  cental 
-^-^— —  Chart  of  Chemistr}',  on  Roller.    $6. 
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D.  AppUtan,  A  Company  9  PHblicaitaiu, 


BEUBWUB. 

ARNOLD'S  Riu^y  School  Sermons    ICma    00  cents. 
ANTIION'S  C'au«hbm  oa  the  Uomiliet.    Idroa    6  c«nta. 

Earlv  Cjitecbism  for  Toung  Children.    I'sma    6  c«nta. 

A  KEMPIS,  Of  the  Iniiu  Um  of  GhrbL   16nia   Complete  EiliUon.  75  ctl 
BURNETTS   History  of  the  E^ttunoMtioo.     Edited  by  Dr.  Narcfli    S 

On  the  Thirty-nine  Article!^    Edited  by  Pa^    6Ta    |3L 

BRADLEY'S  Family  and  Parish  Sennonfl.    Complete  in  1  roL    $2. 

CRl'DEN'S  Conconiance  to  the  New  Teatament    12ma    M  cents. 

COTTER.    The  Roraiah  Maaa  and  Rohrica.    Translated,    lama   88  eta. 

COIT,  Dr.    Paritanbsra  Reviewed.    12mo.    $1. 

EVANS*  Rector}  of  Valehead.    l«ma    00  oeuta. 

LIGHT  IN  THE  DWLLLING.    (A  Practical  Family  Commentury  on  the 

Fuv  C;;.«iirl4.)    Hy  the  Mlb.>r   f  •*P«^p  of  t)mf."    Uika  by  Dr.  Ttih(.    lUulntoi. 

GRESLEVS  PortrJt  ot  an  Endiab  Cborehman.    Ou  cents. 

Treatise  a  Preaching,    lima    $1  25i 

GRIFFIN.  O.    T:;e  0(  spel  its  own  AdTocate.    liuko.    $t 

HOOKER'S  Comi»l<to  Works.    Edited  by  Keble.    i  toU    $4  OQw 

IVES'(Bi.'«hop)Sorir.orj.    ]6ma   00  cents. 

JAMES'  Happi.ieM^:  i'.s  Nftture  and  Sooroea. 

JARVIS*  lUply  to  Mil  jer's  End  of  Controreisy.    12mo.    TO  cents. 

KI NSG LEY'S  t^utii  Choir.    70  cents. 

KIP'S  Early  CcutUcts  of  Christianity.    ISma    TOcentsi 

LYRA  AP03TOLICA.    l:iuio.    OOoenta, 

MARSHALL'S  Notcfl  on  Episcopacy.    Edited  by  Wninwrigfat   12ma  |L 

MANNING  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church.    16mo.    70  cents. 

MAURICE  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ    8ra    |3  0a 

MAGKE  on  Atonement  and  Sacrifloe.    2  rols.,  Svo.    $0. 

NEWMAN'S  Sermons  on  Subjects  of  the  Day.    UnuK    $L 

Essay  on  Christian  Doctrine.    8Ta    Cloth,  70  centa 

OGILBY  on  Lay  Baptism.    Itfmo.    00  cents. 

PEARSON  on  the  Creed.    Edited  by  DofaKUL    Best  EdiUon.    Sva    H 

PULPIT  CYCLOPw£DIA  AND  MINISTER'S  COMPANION.     8Ta, 

SOOnum.    ««  M. 

PSALTER  (ThcX  or  Psalms  of  David.    Pointed  for  ChanUng.    Edited  by 

Dr.  Muhlanberf .    ISmo.    Sbevp,  Mcwto:  Uf  claCh,MeMU. 

SEW  ELL.    Reailings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent    12mo.    Cloth,  70  centa 
SOUTHARD.    '•The  Mysteries  of  GodlinossL**    6va    70  cents. 
SKETCHliS  AND  SKELETONS  OF  000  SERMONS.     By  the  Aatbor  of 

"UMPaluitCvaoiMedw.''    Svo.    9*  SO. 

SPENCER^  Christian  Instmcted.    l«mo.    $1. 
SHERLOCK'S  Practical  Christian.    lOroa    70  cents. 
SPINCKE'S  Manual  of  Private  Devotion.    16mo.    70  centa. 
SUTTON'S  DIsce  Vivere,  Learn  to  Live.    lOma    70  cents. 
SWA  RTZ'S  letters  to  My  Godchild.    82ma    Gitt  edge,  88  centa 
TRENCH'S  Notes  on  the  ParablesL    8va    $170. 

Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord.    8va    $1  75l 

TAYLOR'S  Holy  Living  and  Dying.    12mo.    $1. 

Episcopacy  Asserted  and  Maintained.    16ma 

WATSON'S  Lecture  on  Confirmation.    18mo.    Paper,  6  cents. 
'WILBERFOIiCE'S  Manual  for  Communicants.   }»uio.    GUt  edges,  83  eta 
WILSON'S  Lectures  on  ColossUina    12ma    70  centa 


Sacra  Privata    Complete  Edition.    lOma    70  centa 
Sacra  Privata    4Smo.    Cloth.  87  cents;  roan,  00  cent 


oenta 
WUISTON'S  Constitution  of  the  Holy  Aposties,  including  the  Canona 

1  nui«:alf>.|  hv  I>r  ('bitf«.    ftvo.    t9  £0. 

WYATT's  Christian  Altar.   KewEditioD.   82mo.    Cloth,  gUt  edges,  88  etk 


2).  Appleton  dc  Company* b  Publications. 


JUVENILE. 
Uncle  Amerel's  Story  Booki. 

WINTER  HOLIDAYS.  Illiutnted. 

I  Mil    .      «   1    ll|,  VS  i-iMllB. 

GEOKGE'S    ADVENTURES    IN 

TJit  on  \|KY.  Illn.  lMn-..  Cloth, i.%e, 

CHRISTMAS    STORIES.       lllu». 

tnitL.>l.    ISiii.i.    Cloth,  ^  cenu. 

Mary  Howitt's  Juvenile  Tales. 

New  EditUmH  bound  tttget'wr,  entitM : 


THE  LITTLE  GIFT  BOOK.  ISraa 
THE  CHILD'S  STORY  BOOK.   II- 

hi>tiriit>  <i.     iMii-.     tJi- til.  v^  rrati. 

SUMMER    HOLIDAYS.       18  ma 

Cluth,  'ii  cvnU. 


POPULAR  MORAL  TALES. 

llim«>.     75  <-«-nt». 

JUVENILE  TALES   AND   8T0- 

Klt::S.      l£U.O.      7ft  (VIllB. 


MY  JUVENILE  DAYS,  and  other 
TALES  AND  STORIES  FOR  BOYS 


Library  iar  My  Yoang  Conntrymen. 

This  8«rie«  b  edited  by  th«  popular  author  of  "  UikK-  Philip'a  Talei."    Th«  toIuidm  an 

uuiforn)  in  •!>«■  anil  •tvli*. 

ADVENTURES  OF  C APT.  JOHN  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OP 

S.vlini.  Uv  thr  Author  oi"  Uncle  riiilij.."        IIKIINAS   CY)RTKZ.     Uy  the  Author  of 
3^  <•■  MU.  I      "  Cue'*  Hii  if."    S-*  rt-ni*. 

ADVENTURES      OP      DANIEL    PHILIP  RANDOLPIL    A  Talc  of 

H4»i)\"-,      |:vil«i.     ::>>  i-«'fitii.  '       Vit'-niw.     IJy  AIh'v  N-rir'd«.     Sv  rr-iiJ*. 

DAWNINGS   OF   GENIUS.     By    ROWAN'S    HISTORY    OF   THE 

Ann- 1'n.tt.     its  .viiiii.  ■      KitK.Nt'H    KKVOLUTiON.      i    Tolumoiu 

LIFE   AND  ADVENTURES  OF  i     -'••niii 
IJKNRY   m.'i>S4>.\.    i;v  the  AuU.or  of    SOUTHEY'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER 

"  L'ncln  Phil  .s"    as  cf  ntV.  I      ClU.t.MWKLL.    :tH  centi. 

Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children. 


ALICE    FRANKLIN.     By   Mary 

HiiWIIt.      ;{■<  r 'lit*. 

CROFTON  BOYS  (The)  By  Harriot 
DANGERS  OF  DINING  OUT.  By 
DOMESTIC^ TALES.  By  Hannah 
EARLY  FRIENDSHIP.  By  Mrs. 
FARMER'S    DAUGHTER  (The). 

H\    '<!■«.  I ':iiiii>r- n.     X>  .vul». 

FIRST  1.MPRESSI0NS.    By  Mra. 

|-.ll;s,     »■>  (-••no. 

HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER  I      By 

Mii'\   M.  »  lU.     ;'.S  .•i.:..u. 

LITTLE  COIN,  MUCH  CARE.  By 

do.    liS  ci-nu. 

LOOKING-GLASS     FOR    THE 

M    -I".     ..lull*,  till   >.     r',"*rt-nt«. 

LOVE  AND  MONEY.  By  Mary 
minister's" FAMILY.  By  Mw. 
MY    OWN    STORY.      By    Mary 

llowitt.    X^cvDta. 


MY     UNCLE,      THE      CJLOCK- 

MAKKK.     I'.v  Marv  llitwiit.    Jti*  .vnlv 

NO     SENSfe     LIKE     COMMON 

SKNst-;.    Hv  ilo.    .<H  »•  iitii. 
PEASANT  AND  THE  PRINCE 

hv  M.  M-irtinetiu.     V- centn. 

POPLAR  GROVE  By  MrtJ.  Cop- 
SOMKRVILLE  HALL.  By  Mrs. 
SOWING  AND  REAPING.  By 
STRIVE  AND  THRIVE.  By  da 
THE  TWO  APPRENTICES.  By 
TIEEiD'' OF  HOUSEKEEPING. 
TWIN  SISTERS  (The).    By  Mra 

WHICJH  IS  THE  WISER?     By 

Mii'-\  11- -w  .1.    '.:•*  ••■•lit*. 
WHO  SHALL  BE  GREATEST? 

WORK   AND  WAGES.     By  da 

3S  edit*. 


8B00XD   BiKtTA 


CHANCES  AND  CHANGES.    By 

t   liil''i  s  l»'|iil'-tT,      .'.'«  I''  'i  ►. 

GOLDMA\'ER'S  VILLAGE.    By 

H.  ZK-hi  kk. .    a*  <.-<.iiU. 

8 


NEVER  TOO  LATR    By  Cbariea 
OCEAN  WORK,  Ancient  and  Mo* 

dem.    By  J.  11.  WrighU 


/>.  ApftlHon  dt  Company's  PMieaiioiu. 


OOLLEQB  AHD  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

ABNOLD'S  First  and  Sooond  Lotin  Book  and  Practical  Gram- 
mar.   By  Spencer.    12mo.    75  cenU. 

First  Latin  Book.    By  Harknoss.    12mo.    76  eta. 

« Latin  Proee  Composition.    12mo.    $1. 

— — ^—  Comelins  Nepoa.    With  Notes.    12mo.    $1. 

First  Greek  Book.    New  Edition,  revised.    76  eta. 

Greek  Prose  Composition.    New  Beviscd  Edition. 


12mo.    76  cents. 

Second  Greek  Prose  Composition.    12mo.    75  eta. 

Greek  Beading  Book.    Edited  by  Spencer.    12mo. 


$125. 

BOISE'S  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Compoi^ition.    12mo.    75  cts. 

BEZA^S  Latin  Testament.    12mo.    62  cents. 

C.£SAB^S  Commentaries.    Notes  by  Spencer.    12mo.    $1. 

CICEBO  De  Officiis.    Notes  by  Thatcher.    12nio.    90  cents. 

Select  Orations.    Notes  by  Johnson.    12mo.    $L 

KENDBICK*S  Greek  Ollendorff.    12mo.    $1. 

HOBACE.    With  Notes,  Ac    By  Lincoln.    12mo.    $126. 

KUHNEB'S  Elementary  Greek  Grammar.    By  Edwards  and 
Taylor.    New  improved  Edition.    12mo.    (In  press.) 

LIVY.    With  Notes,  <&o.    By  Lincoln.    12mo.    Map.    $1. 

TAaTUS' Histories.    Notes  by  Ty^^r.    12mo.    $1. 

■  Germania  and  Agrioola.     Notes  by  T^ler.     18mo. 
62  cents. 

XENOPHON'S  Memorabilia.     Notes  by  Bobbins.    New  Ke- 
▼ised  Edition.    18mo.    (In  press.) 

GESENIUS' Hebrew  Grammar.   Edited  by  B5diger.  Translated 
from  the  best  German  Edition,  by  (^nant.    Svo     $2. 


^R 
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